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This  work  originated  in  a  deiire,  on  the  pert  of  the  PaUishen,  to  tappl j  what  they  ooosidefed  a  dtfl- 
eiency  in  the  literatora  addressed  at  the  present  time  to  the  great  bodj  of  the  People.  In  the  Ute 
efforts  fbr  the  impffOTement  of  the  popular  mind,  the  remoral  of  mere  ignoranoe  has  been  the  chief 
olject  held  in  yiew :  attantioa  has  been  mainly  given  to  what  might  be  expected  to  impart  technical 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  coIliTation  of  what  is  certainly  but  a  bnnch  of  the  inteUectnal  powers,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  great  end  was  gained.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  present  argoments  establishing 
that  there  are  faculties  for  cognising  the  beantiM  in  art,  thought^  and  feeling,  as  weU  as  for  perceiring 
and  ei^oying  the  truths  of  physical  science  and  of  fiict  Nor  is  it  needftil  to  show  how  elegant  and 
reflectiTe  literatore,  espedaUy,  tends  to  moralise,  to  soften,  a|id  to  adorn  the  soul  and  life  of  man. 
Assuming  this  as  granted,  we  were  amdous  to  take  the  aid  of  the  press  or  rather  of  the  Printing 
Machine,  for  by  it  alone  ooold  the  object  be  aooompUshed— to  bring  the  beUes  lettres  into  the  list  of 
those  agencies  which  are  now  operating  fbr  the  mental  adTanoement  of  the  middle  and  humbler  por- 
tions of  society. 

It  appeared  tfaat>  for  a  first  effort,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  a  systematised  series  of 
CKtracts  firom  our  national  authors ;  **  a  concentration'' — to  quote  the  language  of  the  prospectus — "  of 
the  best  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  in  the  yarious  depart- 
ments headed  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton — ^by  More,  Bacon,  Locke— by  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow— 
by  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith — ^by  Hume,  Bobertson,  Gibbon — tet  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history 
of  the  literature  itself."  By  this  a  double  end  might,  it  seemed,  be  served;  as  the  idea  of  the  work  in- 
duded  the  embodiment  of  a  distinct  and  yaluable  portion  of  knowledge,  as  .well  as  that  mass  of  polite 
literature  which  was  looked  to  for  the  eflbct  aboYO  described.  In  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
by  English  literary  genius  in  all  ages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  haye  a  branch  of  the  national  history, 
not  only  in  itself  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  which  reflects  a  light  upon  other  departments  of 
history — Ibr  is  not  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  for  example,  an  exponent,  to  some  extent,  of  the  state  of  the 
national  mind  at  the  time,  and  is  it  not  equally  one  of  the  influences  which  may  be  presumed  to  bare 
modified  that  mind  in  the  age  which  followed?  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  how  important  an  end  is  to 
be  attained  by  training  the  entire  people  to  renerate  the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  of  past  and  present 
times.  These  gifted  beings  may  be  said  to  haye  endeared  our  language  and  institutions— our  national 
character,  and  the  yery  scenery  and  artificial  objects  which  mark  our  soil— to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with,  and  can  appreciate  their  writings.  A  regard  for  our  national  authors  enters  into  and  forms  part 
of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  eyery  educated  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  in  what  degree 
It  is  to  this  sentiment  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  of  good  and  great  that  centres  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. Assuredly,  in  our  common  reyerence  for  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Scott,  we  haye  a  social  and 
uniting  sentiment,  which  not  only  contains  in'  itself  part  of  our  happiness  as  a  people,  but  much  that 
counteracts  influences  that  tend  to  set  us  in  diyision. 


A  more  special  utility  is  contemplated  for  this  work,  in  its  serying  to  introduce  the  young  to  the 
Pantheon  of  English  authors.  The  **  Elegant  Extracts"  of  Dr  Sjxxx,  after  long  epjoying  popularity  at  a 
selection  of  polite  literature  for  youths  between  school  and  college,  has  of  late  years  sunk  out  of  notice,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  public  taste.  It  was  almost  exdusiyely  deyoted  to  the  rhetorical  literature, 
degant  but  artificial,  which  fiourished  during  the  earUer  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  oyerlooking  eyen 
(lie  great  names  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  range  of  rich,  though  not  faultless 
productions  extending  between  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  The  time  seemed  to  haye  come  for 
a  substitute  work,  hi  which  at  once  the  reyiyed  taste  for  our  eariy  literature  should  be  gratified,  and  due 
attention  be  giyen  to  the  authors  who  haye  liyed  since  the  time  of  Knox.  Such  a  work  it  has  been  tiie 
humble  aim  of  the  editor  to  produce  in  that  which  is  now  laid  before  the  publlCi 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  yery  important  aislstanoe  has  been  rendered  through- 
out the  QydopsBdia  of  English  literature^  and  particularly  in  the  poetical  departmeDt^  by  Mr  Bobeit 
Oarmthers  of  Inyemess; 
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over   the  MlTuiceiiteDt  <«  Cbriirtiuiil}  in  nrioni  puk  <tf 
atd;  I  Weatem  Europe,  ftod  died  In  61S.    He  wrote  tcU- 
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occasions,  it  happened  to  be  Caedmon*8  turn  to  keep 
guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and,  overcome 
with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to 
his  post  of  duty,  where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell 
into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  a 
stranger  appeared  to  him,  and,  saluting  him  by  his 
name,  said,  **  Caodmon,  sing  me  something."  Caed- 
mon  answered,  **  I  know  nothing  to  ting ;  for  my 
incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  leav- 
ing the  hall  to  come  hither."  **  Nay,"  said  the 
stranger, "  but  thou  hast  something  to  sing."  **  What 
must  I  sing  ?**  said  Casdmon.  '*  Sing  the  Creation," 
was  the  reply,  and  thereupon  Caedmon  began  to  sing 
verses  **  which  he  had  never  heard  before,"  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Nu  we  sceolan  herian* 
heofon-rfces  weard, 
metodes  mihte, 
and  his  mod-se-thone, 
wera  wuldor  tnder  I 
swa  he  wundra  ge-hwsBS, 
eoe  diyhten, 
oord  onstealde. 
He  aereflt  ge-«c^p 

J  Ida  beamum 
eofon  to  hrtffe, 
halig  scyppend  I 
tha  middjui-geaid 
mon-cynnes  weard, 
eoe  dryhten, 
aefter  teode, 
firum  foldan, 
firea  oolmlhtig  I 


Now  we  shall  praise 

the  guardian  of  heaven, 

the  might  of  the  creator, 

and  his  counsel, 

the  glory-father  of  men  I 

how  he  of  all  wonders, 

the  eternal  lord, 

formed  the  beginning. 

He  first  created 

for  the  children  of  men 

heaven  as  a  roof, 

the  holy  creator  1 

then  the  world 

the  guardian  of  mankind, 

the  eternal  lord, 

produced  afterwards, 

the  earth  for  men, 

the  almighty  master ! 


Caedmon  then  awoke  ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to 
repeat  the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but 
he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  versifica- 
tion. In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  town- 
.  reeve,  or  bailiff,  of  Whitby,  who  carried  him  before 
the  Abbess  Hilda;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
story,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.  They  then 
expounded  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required  to  repeat  in 
verse.  Casdmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the 
next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled 
in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  forwards  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Abbess  HUda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ; 
and  she  ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he  was  con- 
tinually occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
heard,  and,  "  like  a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he 
turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse."'  f  Casdmon  thus 
composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and 
on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  preserved.  His  account  of  the  Fall 
of  Man  is  somewhat  like  that  given  in  Paradise  Lost, 
and  one  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  one  in 
Milton's  sublime  epic.  It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is 
described  as  reviving  fh>m  the  consternation  of  his 
overthrow.  A  modm  translation  into  English  fol- 
lows t-» 

ISaian't  /^peeeft.] 

Boiled  within  him 
his  thought  about  his  heart ; 
Hot  was  withojut  him 
his  dire  punishment. 

*  In  oar  speofanens  of  fhs  Aoglo-Sazon,  mndfln  latters  are 
SDlMtttnted  for  those  psooUar  oluuaotcn  smplojsd  In  thai  Isn- 
foags  to  socpNis  Af  A,  Mkl  Mb 

t  Wright 


Then  spake  he  words  : 
'  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 
that  other  that  we  fonnerly  knew, 
high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 
which  my  master  bestowed  on  me. 
though  we  it,  for  the  All-poweiAUy 
may  not  possess. 
We  must  cede  our  realm  ; 
yet  h*th  he  not  done  richtly, 
that  he  hath  struck  us  dowm 
to  the  fieiy  abyss 
of  the  hot  hell, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom^ 
-    bath  decreed 
to  people  it 
witn  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  gntttest, 
that  Adam, 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 
shall  possess 
my  strong  seat ; 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delight, 
and  we  endure  this  torment, 
miserv  in  this  hell. 

Oh  !  had  I  the  power  of  my  handi  *  * 
then  with  this  host  I^-— 
But  around  me  lie 
iron  bonds  ; 

fresseth  this  cord  of  chain  ; 
am  powerless  I 
me  have  so  hard 
the  clasps  of  hell 
so  firmly  grasped  I 
Here  is  a  vast  fire 
above  and  underneath ; 
never  did  I  see 
a  loathlier  landskip ; 
the  flame  abateth  not, 
hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these  zil^gSf 
this  hard  polished  band, 
impeded  in  my  course, 
debarred  me  from  my  way. 
My  feet  are  bound, 
my  hands  manacled ; 
of  these  hell  doors  are 
the  ways  obstructed ; 
so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 
from  these  limb-bonds  esoiq>e. 
About  me  lie 
huse  gratings 
of  hara  iron, 
forired  with  heat, 
wiui  which  me  Ood 
hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 
Thus  perceive  I  that  he  knoweth  mj  miiidy 
and  that  he  knew  also, 
•        the  Lord  of  hosts, 

that  should  us  tluongh  Adam 
evil  befall, 

about  the  realm  of  ^eaven, 
where  I  had  power  of  my  hands.'* 

The  spedmen  of  Cndmon  above  given  in  the 
original  language  may  serve  as  a  general  one  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  if 
neither  in  measured  feet,  like  Latin  verse,  nor 
rhjrmed,  but  that  the  sole  peculiaritry  which  distin- 
guishes it  firom  prose  is  what  Mr  Wright  calls  a  veiy 
regular  alUteratUm,  so  arranged,  that  in  every  couptet 
there  should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  line  be- 
gmning  with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must  also 
be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  straw 
of  the  voice  fidls  in  the  second  line. 

A  few  names  of  infoior  note— Aldhehn,  abbot  ol 

•  Ihffpslisdiiioaaf 
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THB  NORIIA.N  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  first  literary  productions  which  call  for  at- 
tention after  the  Conquest,  are  a  class  which  may 
be  considered  as  in  a  great  nie»sure  foreign  to  the 
country  and  its  language.    Before  tlie  invasion  of 
England  by  William,  poetical  literature  had  begun 
to  be  cultirated  in  France  with  considerable  marks 
of  spirit  and  taste.    The  languagpe,  which  from  its 
origin  was  named  liomane  (lingua  Romano)*  was 
separated  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  the  south, 
wliich  is  represented  popuUrly  by  the  Proven9al, 
and  that  of  the  nortli,  which  was  subdivided  into 
French  and  Anglo-  Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being 
that  chiefly  confined  to  our  island.    The  poets  of 
the  south  were  called  in  their  dialect  Crododoret,  or 
iroubadoura,  and  those  of  the  north  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  title,  written  in  their  language  trouveres. 
In  Froven<;e,  there  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers, 
who  employed  their  txdcnts  in  composing  romantic 
and  complimentary  poems,  full  of  warlike  and  ama- 
tory sentiment,  which  many  of  them  made  a  busi- 
ness of  reciting  before  assemblages  of  the  great 
Norman  poets,  writing  with  more  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, were  celebrated  even  before  those  of  Pro- 
vence ;  and  one,  named  TaiUefer^  was  the  first  man 
to  break  the  Eng^h  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Uastings. 
.From  the  preference  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  the  poet4  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
general  depression  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  results  that 
the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two 
centuries  iSfter  the  Conquest  are  those  of  Norman 
Poets,  men  who  were  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England.    Philippe  de  Thaun.  author 
of  treatises  on  popular  science  in  verse ;  Thorold, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland ;  Samson 
de  Nanteuil,  who  translated  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon into  French  verse ;  Geoffroi  Gaimar,  author 
of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David, 
a  tronveere  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  works 
are  lost»  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maiatre  Wage,  a 
native  of  Jersey.    About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  his 
native  French,  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Le  Brut 
D'AngUterre  (Brutus  of  England).     The  chief  hero 
was  an  imaginary  son  of  ^neas  of  Troy,  who  was 
represented  as  having  founded  the  stitte  of  Britain 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.    This  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet    He 
only  translated  a  serious  liistory,  written  a  few  years 
>before  in  Latin  by  a  monk  named  Geofpbey  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  which  the  affairs  of  Britain  were  traced 
with  all  possible  gravity  through  a  series  of  ima- 
ginary kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy,  and 
ending  with  Cadwal1a<ler,  who  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  year  689  of  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent  literature. 
The  Britons,  settled  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne,  were  distinguished  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  numberless  fanciful  and  fabulous  legends  which 
*they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  literature 
resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  amongst 
the  kindr^  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  For 
centuries  past,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  tale 
and  fkble  irom  the  teeming  fountain  of  Bretagne,  as 
it  now  is  with  music  from  Italy,  and  metaphysics 
ftxim  Germany.  Walter  Calenius,  archdean  of  Ox- 
ibrd,  collected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  his- 

*  Any  VMk  written  In  this  tongus  was  oited  as  the  tfwn 
Rmumt  (Uber  Romamu),  and  most  frequently  as  dmply  the 
Romans :  as  a  great  portion  of  these  wete  works  of  Action,  the 
term  has  sinos  given  rfee  to  Uie  word  now  in  general  use, 
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torical  kind  relating  to  England,  aod  communicated 
them  to  Geoffrey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  intnxluced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  learned  worid,  as  far  as  a 
learned  world  then  existed.  Ai  little  else  than  a 
bundle  of  incredible  stories,  mne  of  which  may  be 
slightly  founded  on  fact,  this  production  is  of  small 
worth ;  but  it  supplied  a  ground  for  Waoe's  poem, 
and  proved  an  unfailing  resource  for  the  writers  of 
romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries  i 
nor  even  m  a  later  age  was  its  influence  exhausted ; 
for  from  it  Shakspeare  drew  the  story  of  Lear,  and 
SackvUle  that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  while  Drayton 
reproduces  much  of  it  in  his  Polyolbion,  and  it  has 
given  occasion  to  many  alluaions  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  and  others.* 

Maistre  Waoe  also  composed  KHiUoryofthe  Not- 
mana,  under  the  title  of  the  Boman  de  Sou,  that  is. 
the  Bomanoe  of  RoUo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  some  other  works.  Henry  IL,  from  admiration 
of  his  writings,  bestowed  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Benoit,  a  contemporary  of 
Wace,  and  author  of  a  Histonf  afike  DuAea  of  Nor^ 
mawfy:  and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St 
Maxenoe,  in  Picardy,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of 
Thomas  k  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman  poets  of 
most  eminence  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature. 
These  writers  composed  most  frequently  in  rhymed 
couplets,  each  line  containing  eight  syllables.! 

OOMMENCEMEMT  OF  THE  PRESENT  FORM  OF  EVQLI8H. 

Of  the  century  following  the  Conquest,  the  only 
other  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  as 
the  production  of  individuals  living  in,  or  connected 

*  BUta'a  Metrioal  Romances. 

t  EUlslB  Bpeeimena,  L,  3&-S0.  X  short  psMsge  fttrni  Waoe's 
description  of  the  ceremonies  and  sports  presumed  to  have  taken 
place  at  King  Arthur's  coronation,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
wrllinge  of  the  Norman  poets.  It  is  extracted  from  Mr  BUia's 
work,  with  his  notes  :— 

'  Quant  II  roi-i  leva  del  mangfer, 
A\i  sunt  tuit  ei^noier,^ 
De  la  cf  t^  ee  duunps  isatrent ; 
A  plusora  gieux  se  despartlrent 
Li  uns  alerent  ftolkorder,' 
Bt  les  inemur"  chevalx  maaatisr  t 
LI  autre  alerent  eseremir, 
Ou  plerres  getier,  on  aaittlr, 
Tlelx  i  avoit  qui  dars  lanooent, 
Bt  UeU  i  avoit  qui  lutoent  i 
Chascun  del  gksu  s'mtremetott, 
Qui  entremetre  se  savolt 
Cil  qui  son  oompoignon  valnquoity    . 
Et  qui  d*aucun  gleu  pris  avoit, 
Estoit  sempree  au  rol  men^, 
Bt  k  tons  les  autres  monetr^ ; 
Et  U  rois  del  sien  U  donolt, 
Tant  done  cil  Ues  s'en  aldt 
Lee  dames  sor  les  murs  aloeni, 
For  eqgarder  oeulx  qui  joient. 
Qui  ami  avoit  en  la' place. 
Tost  li  tomost  I'oll  on  U  feosw 
'  Troisjonduralafeisteainsli  I 

Quand  vint  au  quart,  au  maraedl,  I 

Li  rois  les  bacheliers Jlcnffa* 
JBncn  ddhmret  detriaa^* 
Lor  aervise  a  ctix  rendf , 
Qui  por  terre  I'orent  aervt: 
Bols  dona,  et  ohastelwrtes, 
Et  eveequiea,  et  abbales. 
A  oenlz  qui  d'antres  terrae  mMaatp 
Qui  par  amor  an  rot  vencent. 
Dona  conpee,  dona  destriers. 
Dona  de  ess  avers  pins  ohen.  Aa' 


»To 

*  Fi{|l^  gave  llsik 


*  To  Just    •  Fleet  (imtl).  «Ttolsap 
•  H*  gave  them  Itnlas  oUsnOa 
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with,  England,  are  works  written  in  Latin  by  learned 
ecclesiastics,  the  principal  of  whom  were' Jolin  of 
Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  last  being  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Enghmd  just  alluded  to,  which  is 
supposed  to  haTe  been  written  about  the  year  1138. 
About  1154,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  *the  Saxon 
began  to  take  a  form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 

S resent  English  may  plainly  be  discovered/  It 
oes  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman 
words,  but  its  gramnuitical  structure  is  considerably 
altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or  English  trans- 
lation, by  one  Latamon,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
SeTem,  from  the  Brut  d'Angteterre  of  Wace.  Its  date 
is  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be,  as  surmised  by  some 
writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  valuable 
Ught  on  the  history  of  our  language  at  perhaps  the 
most  important  period  of  its  existence.  A  specimen, 
in  which  the  passage  already  given  from  Wace  is 
translated,  is  presented  in  the  sequel.  With  refe- 
rence to  a  larger  extract  given  by  Mr  Ellis,  of  which 
the  other  is  a  jwrtion,  that  gentleman  remarks — *  As 
it  does  not  contain  any  word  which  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  a  French  origin,  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very 
barbarous,  Saxon.  At  the  same  time,*  he  continues, 
*  the  orthography  of  this  manuscript,  in  which  we  see, 
for  the  first  time,  the  admission  of  the  soft  g^  toge- 
ther with  the  Saxon ;;,  as  well  as  some  other  peculiari- 
ties, seems  to  prove  that  the  pronunciation  of  our  lan- 
guage had  already  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Indeed,  the  whole  style  of  this  composition,  which 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  short  unconnected  sentences, 
and  in  which  the  construction  is  as  plain  and  artless 
as  possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  French  for  the  present  Saxon  words 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  a' resemblance  to  that 
Anglo-Norman,  or  English,  of  which  we  possess  a 
few  specimens,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Layamon's 
versification  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  lan- 
guage. Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the 
rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  number  of  syllables, 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  original ;  at  other 
times  he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not 
consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of 
final  sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers  *,  or  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  them 
throughout  so  long  a  work,  firom  the  want  of  models 
Id  his  native  language  on  which  to  form  his  style. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recurrence 
of  his  rhymes  is  much  too  frequent  to  be  the  result 
of  chance ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  infer,  that  Layamon*s  work  was  composed  at, 
or  very  near,  the  period  when  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one  nation, 
and  to  adopt  a  common  language.' 

8PECI1IEN8  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ENGLISH 
PREVIOUS  TO  1300. 

We  have  already  seen  short  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  verse  of  the  period  prior  to 
the  Conquest.  Perhaps  l^e  best  means  of  making 
clou:  the  transition  of  the  language  into  its  present 
form,  is  to  present  a  continuation  of  these  specimens, 
extending  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  specimens  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  reader,  on 
account  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey ;  but,  con- 
sidered merely  as  objects,  or  as  pictures,  they  will 
not  be  without  their  effect  in  illustrating  the  history 
of  our  literature. 


iExtraafrom  the  Saxon  Chronide^  1154.] 

On  this  yaer  w*rd  the  King  Stephen  ded,  and 
bebyried  there  his  wif  and  his  sune  wieron  bebyried  nt 
Tauresfeld.  That  ministre  hi  makiden.  ThA  the 
king  was  ded,  tha  was  the  eorl  beionde  ssb.  And  ne 
dufjite  nan  man  don  other  butc  god  for  the  micel  eie 
of  him.  Tha  he  to  Engleland  come,  tha  was  he  under- 
fangcn  mid  micel  wortscipe  ;  and  to  king  bletcsd  in 
Lundino,  on  the  Sunnen  daei  beforen  mid-winter-d«i. 

Literally  tranHlated  thus :—« A.  D.  1154.  In  this  year 
was  the  King  Stephen  dead,  and  buried  where  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  buried,  at  Touresfield.  That 
minister  they  made.  When  the  king  was  dead,  then 
was  the  earl  beyond  sea.  And  not  durst  no  man  do 
other  but  good  for  the  great  awe  of  him.  When  he 
to  England  came,  then  was  he  received  with  great 
worship  ;  and  to  king  consecrated  in  London,  on  the 
Sunday  before  mid-wmter-day  (Christmas  day).' 

[Extract  from  the  account  of  the  Proceedingt  at  Arthw^t 
Coronation^  given  by  Layamon^  in  kie  tramaUxtitm  of 
Waccy  executed  ahouC  1 1 80.]  « 

Tha  the  kingf  igeien^  hafde 
And  al  his  mon^owrede,^ 
Tha  bugoirfi  out  of  burfage 
*     Theines  swithen  balde. 
AUe  tha  kinges, 
And  heore  here-^rinffei,^ 
Alle  tha  biscopes. 
And  alle  tha  clarckes, 
Alle  the  eorles. 
And  alle  tha  beomes, 
Alle  tha  theines, 
Alle  the  sweines, 
Feire  iscrudde/^ 
Helde  geondfddefi 
Summe  heo  gwrnetO  certunf 
Summe  heo  gunnen  umenf 
Summe  heo  gunnen  lepen, 
Summe  heo  gunnen  $oeotenJ^ 
Summe  heo  wraestleden 
And  wither-gome  mahedenf^^ 
Summe  heo  on  vdde 
Pleouweden  under  aoddefl 
Summe  heo  driven  balles 
Wide  geond  the  feldes. 
Moni  ane  kunnes  gomen 
Ther  heo  gunnen  drinen,^^ 
And  wha  swa  mihte  iwenne 
Wurthscipe  of  his  gomene}^ 
ffine  me^^  ladde  mide  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king,  for  his  gomenef 
Oaf  him  geven^^  gode. 

*  The  noim  are  by  Mr  Ellis,  with  correcdons. 

t  The  origliuJ  of  this  pimege,  by  Waoe,  is  giv«i  In  an  sarlte 


1  Eaten.  *  Brultltude  of  attendants.  Sax. 

>  Fled. — Then  fled  oot  of  the  town  the  people  very  quickly. 

*  Their  throngs  of  servanta.  ^  Fairly  dressed. 

'  neld  (their  way)  through  the  fields. 

f  Began.  *  To  discharge  arrows.  '  To  nuu 

10  To  shoot  or  throw  darts. 

'1  Made,  or  pfagred  at,  taUkerifamm,  Sax.  (flsmss  of  smula- 
tion),  that  ia,  justed. 

1*  Some  they  on  Add  played  under  shield ;  thai  is,  fougkt 
with  swords. 

IS  •  Many  a  kind  of  game  there  they  gam  uifs.*  Jhingm 
(Dutch),  is  to  urge,  press,  or  drive. 

1*  And  whoso  might  win  worship  hy  his  gaming. 

lA  *  Him  they  led  with  song  before  the  people's  kinf.*  Me, 
a  word  synonymoos  with  the  French  en. 

i«  OaTC  him  girings,  gifts. 
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Alle  th*  qutne^ 
The  icumen  weoren  there, 
And  alle  tha  lafdies, 
Leoneden  geond  wallee. 
To  bihalden  tha  duge  then, 
And  that  folc  pl«ie. 
This  ikuU  threo  daegt»^ 
Swule  goma  cmd  mevlc  jHoBghM^ 
Tha,  al  than  veorthe  dene 
The  king  son  to  tptkenfi 
And  agaf  his  gode  cnihten 
All  heort  tihlen  ;  ^ 
He  gef  seolver,  he  gaef  gold. 
He  gef  hora,  he  get  lono, 
CasUes,  and  clsthes  eke  ; 
His  monnen  he'i;uen<2e.^ 

[Extract  fr<m  a  Charter  of  Henry  III^  a,  d,  1258,  in 
the  common  language  of  the  time.} 

Heniy,  thure  Oodesfultome,  King  on  Engleneloande, 
Lhoarerd  on  Y  rloand,  Duk  on  Norman,  on  Acquitain, 
Earl  on  Anjon,  send  I  gretin^,  to  alle  hiae  holde, 
ilserde  and  ilewede  on  Hantindonnachiere.  Thiet 
witen  ge  wel  alle,  thset  we  willen  and  unnen,  thset  ure 
nedesmen  alle  other  the  moare  del  of  heom,  thiet  beoth 
ichosen  thurg  us  and  thurg  thnt  loandes-folk  on  ure 
kineriche,  habbith  idoi^  and  schullen  don  in  the 
worthnes  of  Ood,  and  ure  treowthe,  for  the  freme  of 
the  loande,  thurg  the  besigte  of  than  toforen  iseide 
nedesmen,  he. 

Literal  translation  : — '  Heniy,  throuj^  God's  sup- 
port, King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Acquitain,  Earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greeting 
to  all  his  su'Mects,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  lluntiug- 
donshire.  This  know  je  well  all,  that  we  will  and 
grant,  what  our  counsellors  all,  or  the  more  part  of 
them,  that  be  chosen  through  us  and  through  the 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  have  done,  and  shall  do,  to 
the  honour  of  Ood,  and  our  allegiance,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  through  the  determination  of  the  before- 
said  counsellors,    fcc. 

THE  RHTMINO  CHBONICLERS. 

Layamon  maj  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  scries 
of  ¥rriter8  who,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tory,  began  to  be  conspicuous  in  our  literary  history, 
which  usually  recognises  them  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  RHTioNa  Chroniclers.  Ttie 
first,  at  a  considerable  interral  after  Layamon,  was 
a  monk  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  usually  called  from 
that  circumstance  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and 
who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward L  He  wrote,  in  long  rhymed  lines  (Alexan- 
drines), a  history  of  England  from  the  imaginary 
Brutus  to  his  own  time,  using  chiefiy  as  his  autho- 
rity the  Latin  history  by  Goofirey  of  Monmouth,  of 
which  Wace  and  Layamon  had  already  given  Nor- 
man French  and  Saxon  versions.*  The  work  is 
described  by  Mr  Warton  as  destitute  of  art  and 
imagination,  and  giving  to  the  fabulous  history,  in 
many  parts,  a  less  poetical  air  than  it  bears  in 
Geoffrey's  proee.  The  language  is  full  of  Saxon  pe- 
culiarities, which  might  putly  be  the  result  of  his 
living  in  so  remote  a  province  as  Gloucestershire. 
Another  critic  acknowledges  that,  though  cold  and 
prosaic,  Robert  is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent 
of  arresting  the  attention.      '  The  orations  with 

>  *  AU  the  queens  who  ware  oome  to  the  fesUral,  and  sU  the 
Indies,  leaned  over  the  walls  to  behold  the  nobles  there,  and 
that  folk  pUy.' 

'  Thia  laated  three  days,  sodi  games  and  each  playa. 

s  Then,  on  the  ftmrth  day,  the  klnr  went  toeouneUf 

*  And  gaT»hii  good  knights  aU  their  rights  or  rewards. 
AHesatiafied. 

*  Robert'a  Chronicle,  from  a  particular  allusion.  Is  supposed 
to  have  been  writtea,  at  least  in  part,  after  1297. 


which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  his 
story,  are,  in  genend,  appropriate  and  dramatic, 
and  not  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exliibit  no 
unfavourable  specimens  of  his  eloquence.  In  his 
description  of  the  first  crusade,  he  seems  to  change 
his  usual  character,  and  becomes  not  only  enter- 
taining, but  even  animated.** 

Of  the  language  of  Robert's  Chronicle,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen,  in  its  original  spelling : — 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  lend,  ich  wane  of  eche  lond 

best, 
Y-set  in  the  endc  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  west. 
The  see  goth  hym  al  about,  he  stont  as  an  yle. 
Here  fon  heo  durre  the  lasse  doute,  but  hit  be  thorw 

Of  folc  of  the  selve  lond,  as  me  hath  y-seye  wyle. 
From  south  to  north  he  ys  long  eighte  hondred  myle. 

This  is,  of  course,  nearly  unintelligible  to  all  except 
antiquarian  readers,  and  it  is  therefore  judged  pro- 
per, in  other  specimens,  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  modem  orthography. 

[The  Mutter  for  the  First  Cfrutadc] 

A  good  pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome,  that  hechti 

Urban, 
That  preached  of  the  crevserie,  and  creysed  mony  man. 
Therefore  he  siend  preachers  thorough  all  Christendom, 
And  himself  a-this-side  the  mounts'  and  to  France 

come  ; 
And  preached  so  fast,  and  with  so  great  wisdom. 
That  about  in  each  lond  the  cross  fast  me  nome.' 
In  the  year  of  grace  a  thousand  and  sixteen. 
This  great  creyserie  began,  that  long  was  i-seen. 
Of  so  much  folk  nyme^  the  cross,  ne  to  the  holy  land  gc^ 
Me  ne  see  no  time  before,  ne  suth  nathemo.^ 
For  self  women  ne  beleved,<^  that  they  ne  wend  thither 

fast, 
Ne  young  folk  [that]  feeble  were,  the  while  the  voy- 
age y-la.Ht. 
So  that  Robert  Curthose  thitherward  his  heart  cast. 
And,  among  other  good  knights,  ne  thought  not  bo 

the  last. 
He  wends  here  to  Englond  for  the  crevserie. 
And  laid  William  his  brother  to  wed'  Normandy, 
And  borrowed  of  him  thereon  an  himdred  thousand 

mark. 
To  wend  with  to  the  holy  lond,  and  that  was  some- 
deal  stark.    •    • 
The  Earl  Robert  of  Flanders  mid^  him  wend  also. 
And  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  mony  good  knight 
thereto. 

There  wend  the  Duke  Geofirey,  and  the  Earl  Baldwin 

there. 
And  the  other  Baldwin  also,  that  noble  men  were. 
And  kings  syth  all  three  of  the  holy  lond. 
The  Earl  Stephen  de  Blois  wend  eke,  that  great  power 

had  on  bond, 
And  Robert's  sister  Curthose  espoused  had  to  wive. 
There  wend  yet  other  knights,  the  best  that  were  alive  ; 
As  the  Earl  of  St  Giles,  the  good  Raymond, 
And  Niel  the  king's  brother  of  France,  and  the  Earl 

Beaumond, 
And  Tancrcd  his  nephew,  and  the  bishop  also 
Of  Podys,  and  Sir  Ilugh  the  great  earl  thereto  ; 
And  folk  also  without  tale,0  of  all  this  west  end 
Of  Englond  and  of  France,  thithenrard  gan  wend, 
Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Britain, 
Of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gascony  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Alemain, 
Of  Scotlond  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitain.  *  * 

*  Ellis. 

^  Was  called.        *  Passed  the  moontaina— namely,  the  AIpc 
>  Was  quickly  taken  up.       «  Take.       *  Since  never  moie^ 
'  Kven  women  did  not  remain,   ^ntoei,  in  pledge,  in  pawn. 
"  Willi.  *  Beyond  reckoning. 
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{The  Suge  rf  AnltUteh,^ 

Tho  wend  forth  Uub  compan j,  with  mon j  a  noble 
man. 
And  won  Tan  wiih  stiength,  and  syth  Tozan. 
And  to  yrene  brif  from  tiuumen^  thej  wend. 
And  our  lord  at  but  to  Antioch  them  send. 
That  in  the  beginning  of  the  lond  of  Syne  is. 
Anon,  upcn  St  Lacus*  dAj,  hither  thej  come,  i  wise, 
And  besieged  the  citj,  and  assailed  fast, 
And  they  within  again'  them  stalwartly  cast. 
So  that  after  Christmas  the  Saracens  rede  nome,* 
And  the  folk  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Damas  come, 
Of  Aieph,  and  of  other  londs,  mid  great  power  enow, 
And  to  sttccouiy  Antioch  fast  hitherward  drew. 
So  that  the  Ean  of  Flanders  and  Beaumond'at  last 
Mid  twenty  thousand  of  men  again  them  wend  fast. 
And  smite  an  battle  with  them,  and  tho  shrewen^ 

Overcome  \ 
And  the  Chnstian  wend  again,  mid  the  prey  thai  they 

Home. 
In  the  month  of  Feyerer  the  Saracens  eftsoon 
Yaxked  than  a  great  host  (as  they  were  y-wont  to 

done). 
And  went  toward  Antioch,  to  help  their  kind  blood. 
The  oompanT  of  Christian  men  this  well  understood. 
To  besiege  this  castle  their  footmen  they  lete. 
And  tiieknights  wend  forth,  the  Saracens  to  meet ;  *  * 
I-aimed  and  a-horse  well,  and  in  sixty  party ,4 
Bre  thcrr  went  too  far,  they  dealt  their  oompanT. 
Of  the  first  Robert  Curthose  they  chose  to  ohietentain. 
And  of  the  other  the  noble  Buke  Humphrey  of  Al- 


Of  the  thrid  the  good  Raymond ;  the  forth  the  good  man 
The  Eaf  1  of  Flanders  they  betook ;  and  the  fifth  than 
They  betook  the  bishop  cdf  Pody ;  and  the  sixth,  tho 
The  good  Tancred  and  Beaumond,  tho  ner  there  n&mo.^ 
Chese  twae  had  the  maist  host,  that  as  standard  was 

there. 
For  to  help  their  fellows,  whan  they  were  were.^ 
Ihis  Christian  and  this  Saracens  to-gather  them  soon 

met, 
And  as  stalwart  men  to-gather  fast  set. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  ac  the  heathen  side 
Wax  erer  wer8h7  and  wersh  of  folk  that  come  wide. 
So  that  this  Christianmen  were  all  ground  ney. 
Tho  Beaumond  with  his  host  this  great  sorrow  y-<ey, 
He  and  Tancred  and  their  men,  that  all  wersh  were, 
Smite  forth  as  noble  men  into  the  battle  there. 
And  stined  them  so  nobly,  that  joy  it  was  to  see  ; 
So  that  their  fellows  that  were  in  point  to  flee, 
Nome  to  them  good  heart,  and  fought  fast  enow. 
Robert  first  Cu^ose  his  good  swerd  adrew, 
And  smote  ane  up  the  helm,  and  such  a  stroke  him  gare. 
That  the  skull,  and  teeth,  and  the  neck,  and  the 

shouldren  he  to-claTO. 
The  Duke  Godfrey  all  so  good  on  the  diouldren  smote 

one. 
And  forclare  him  all  that  body  to  the  saddle  anon. 
The  one  half  fell  adowu  anon,  the  other  belered  still 
In  the  saddle,  theigh  it  wonder  were,  as  it  was  G  od's  will ; 
This  horse  beiar  forth  this  half  man  among  his  fellows 

each  one. 
And  they,  for  the  wonder  case,  in  dread  fell  anon. 
What  for  dread  thereof,  and  for  strength  of  their  fon,^ 
More  joy  than  there  was,  nas  never  i-soe  none. 

In  banning  of  Lent  this  battle  was  y-do. 
And  yet  soon  uereafter  another  there  come  also. 
For  we  Saracens  in  Paynim  yarked  folk  enow. 
And  that  folk,  tho  it  gare  was,^  to  Antioch  drew. 
Tho  the  Christians  it  underget,  again  they  wend  fast, 
60  that  they  met  them,  and  smit  an  battle  at  last. 
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*  Took  ooonaeL  '  Shrews,  oiimd  men. 

^  Then  were  there  00  mor&  '  Weaiy- 

'Foes.         sgoaoonee  they  were  preimred. 


Ac  the  Christians  cried  all  on  God,  and  good 

nome, 
And,  thon>ii{^  the  giaoe  of  Jevos  Christ,  tha  Paynima 

they  oreroome^ 
And  slew  to  gioond  here  and  there,  and  the  other  ^itm 

anon, 
So  that  at  a  nanowbiig  them  adrenti  mony  one.  *  * 
*        *        *        *       twelye  princes  there  were  dead, 
Th*t  me  cleped  amirals,  a  fair  case  it  was  one 
The  Christians  had  of  them  of  armour  great  won. 
Of  gold  and  of  silyer  eke,  and  thereafler  they  nomia 
The  headen  of  the  hext  masters,  and  to  Antioch  come, 
And  laid  them  in  engines,  and  into  the  city  them  cast : 
Tho  they  within  i-see  this,  sore  were  they  agjbast ; 
That  their  masters  were  aslaw,  they  'gun  draad  s(»«, 
And  held  it  little  worth  the  town  to  wardy  more.  *  * 
A  master  that  was  within,  send  to  the  Earl  Beaumond, 
To  yielden  up  his  ward,  and  ben  whole  and  sound. 
Ere  his  fellows  were  aware,  he  yeld  him  up  there 
The  towers  of  the  city  that  in  his  ward  were. 
Tho  Beaumond  therein  was,  his  banner  anon  he  lei 


Tho  the  Saracens  it  i-see,  they  were  some  deal  in  fe*., 
And  held  them  all  oyercome.    The  Christiani  anon 

come. 
And  this  town  up  this  luthei*  men  as  for  noun^t  nome. 
And  slew  all  that  they  found,  but  which  so  mi«ht  flee, 
And  astored  them  of  their  treasure,  as  me  mi^t  i-see. 
Thus  was  the  thrid  day  of  June  Antioch  i-nome, 
And,  as  all  in  thilk  side,  the  Saraowns  oyercome. 

[i>0MTi^KuNS  <2f  jeoSsft  OWiAose.] 

He  was  William's  son  bastard,  as  I  haye  i-aud  «rs 

i-lome,' 
And  well  i-wox^  ere  his  father  to  Englond  come. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long, 
Quarry^  he  was  and  well  i-made  for  to  be  stronff. 
Therefore  his  father  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  deed,^ 
The  while  he  was  young,  and  byhuld,  and  tliese  words 

said, 
'  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  i-see, 
Curthose  my  young  son  stalward  knisht  shall  be.' 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose, 
And  he  ne  miffht  neyer  eft  afterward  thilk  name  lose. 
Other  lack  had  he  nought,  but  he  was  not  well  long ; 
He  was  quaint  of  counsel  and  of  speech,  and  of  b^y 

strong. 
Never  yet  man  ne  might,  in  Christendom,  ne  in  Pay- 
nim, 
In  battle  him  bring  adown  of  his  horse  none  time. 

Id  the  list  of  Rhymfaig  Chroniclers,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is  snoceeded  by  Robsbt  Mannino,  a  Gil- 
bertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Bnmne  or  Bourne, 
in  lincolnshire  (therefore  nsnallr  called  Robert  de 
Bnmne\  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  or  Edward  L,  and  throughout  that  of  Edward 
II.  He  translated,  under  the  name  of  a  Handling  of 
Sint,  a  French  book,  entitled  Manuel  des  FSches,  the 
composition  of  William  de  Wadington,  in  which 
the  seyen  deadly  sins  are  illustrated  by  legendary 
stories.  He  afterwards  translated  a  Fiench  chro- 
nicle (tf  England,  which  had  been  written  by  Peter 
de  Langtoft,  a  contemporary  of  hia  own,  and  an 
Augustine  canon  of  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  Man- 
ning has  been  characterised  as  an  industrious,  and, 
for  the  time,  an  elegant  writer,  possessing,  in  par- 
ticular, a  great  command  of  rhymes.  The  yerse 
adopted  in  his  chronicle  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Glouoorter  monk,  making  an  approach  to  the  octo- 
syllabic stanxa  of  modem  times.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  meet  spirited  paasagei,  in  zeduoed  sell- 
ing »-* 


1  Wen  drawBsd. 
^Qiown.  * 


■  Freqnaatlj  befora 
hli  staidj  doliifB. 
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ITit  tnitrritv  of  yortigem  vilh  Roam,  the  leaatlful 
baughler  (^  Hmgin.] 
HeDgin  Uwt  da;  did  bit  mlglit, 
TbM  all  wen  glmd,  king  uid  knight. 
And  M  ihej  vers  b«f>t  in  gWing, 
And  well  cu|h4bDtt«i,i  knight  and  king. 
Of  chunlwT  RoimiMi  M>  jient, 
Bafon  the  king  in  hall  ihe  went. 
A  sup  with  wine  iha  hsd  in  hand. 
And  ti*r  attire  wm  well  famnd.' 
Btfon  the  king  od  knee  mtt. 
And  in  her  Imnguagc  the  him  grtt* 
*  LkTerd''  king,  wuuil  I'  aid  ibe. 
The  king  Mked,  What  ihould  be. 
On  that  langaaf^  the  king  ne  coath" 
A  knight  her  language  lend  in  jouth, 
Bn^b  bight  that  knight,  bora  Breton, 
That  Icrid  the  langua^  of  Saion. 
Thii  Bregh  was  the  latimer,* 
What  she  naid  told  Vortiger. 
'  Sir,'  Bregh  uid, '  Rowea  ;oa  greeta. 
And  king  cnlli  and  lord  jou  l»ti.7 
Thia  is  their  custom  and  their  ^ctt, 
When  thej  are  at  the  ale  or  feut. 
Ilk  maa  that  lores  where  him  think. 
Shall  HT.  Waaail/  and  to  him  drink. 
He  (hat  bid>  shall  »;.  Wassail ! 
The  tother  chall  saj  again,  Ih-inUiaill 
That  sayi  Wawail  drinkn  of  the  cup, 
Kiiaing  hi»  fellow  he  giTea  it  up. 
Drinkhail  he  mys,  and  drinks  thereof, 
Ki»iDg  him  in  bourd  and  skof.' 
The  king  said,  as  chs  ktii^bt  gan  ken,* 
'  Drinkbail,'  smiling  on  Uoweucn. 
Rowen  diank  u  her  liBt,» 
And  gare  the  kiwg,  syne  him  kiawd. 
There  was  the  first  wassail  in  dede, 
And  that  flnt  of  fame  ned.>^ 
"  men  told  grea 


Andw 

And  driokhail  t< 


id  great  t«le. 


Fell  ai 


"  that  maiden  jing 


tailed  and  klswd  the  king. 
Of  bod;  she  was  right  arenant^ 
Of  fair  colour  with  sweet  semblant. 
Her  attire  full  well  it  seemed, 
Msnelik  the  king  she  qaeemed." 
Of  our  niea<ure  was  he  glad, 
For  of  that  maiden  be  wax  all  mad. 
Dninkennew  the  fiend  wrought. 
Of  that  paen  '^  wan  all  bis  thought. 
A  mischance  that  time  him  led. 
He  asked  that  paen  for  to  wed. 
Hengist  would  nqt  draw  a  lite, 
Bot  gruiled  him  all  so  tite. 
And  Hon  his  brother  consented  mod. 
Her  frieixds  said,  it  were  to  doiM. 
Ther  asked  the  king  to  gire  her  Kent, 

lI]>on  that  maiden  lua  heart  was  cm(  ; 


IF^nHom  AkoioU  i^tttfirtt  Higkteofit  fn  RtgUatd."] 


■  Waaadniwed  In  oiMTlTUHisa 


He  lored  peaca  at  bia  midtt ; 
Peaceable  men  he  held  to  ri^t. 
Hii  land  Britain  ha  jni^  Oaaa^guMii, 
And  ilk  coontr?  beheld  about. 
Beheld  the  woods,  water,  and  fan, 


lo  pa«age  was  maked  for  man, 

[O  high  stTHt  tl 

Ke  to  borough  n< 


h  itrvet  through  conntria 


Thningfa  muris,  bills,  and  Talliaa, 


Hem 


Hi^  street  ^r  common  pawaga. 

Brigs  o'er  watcn  did  he  stafe. 

Tbo  first  tie  made  he  called  it  Foaa  ; 

Throughout  the  land  it  goes  to  SOOM. 

It  begins  at  Tottennen, 

And  enda  nnto  CatbcneaL 

Another  street  ordained  he. 

And  goca  to  M'alea  to  Saint  Daiy.  •    • 

Two  causeways  o'er  the  lond  o-bread,' 

That  men  o'er-tbort  in  passage  jede. 

When  thej  were  made  aa  he  ehtea, 

Ke  commanded  tUl  all  haia  peace  ; 

All  should  hare  peace  and  freedam^ 

That  in  his  streets  yede  oi  came. 

And  if  were  anj  of  hia 

That  fordid^  his  fTwichise, 

Forfeited  should  be  all  his  thing, 

His  body  taken  to  the  king. 

[PniK  <if  Good  TTomeik] 
[Fnm  Uw  ""■■"■-;  <d  Bbu.) 
Nothing  ia  U 


'sioT 


ngoodn 


wtere  her  lore  right  and  at«dftat  la. 
There  is  no  aolaca  under  heaien, 
Of  all  that  a  loan  may  neTen,^ 
That  should  a  man  so  much  glew,* 
Aa  a  good  woman  that  loreth  tme  ; 
Ne  dearer  is  nona  in  Ood'i  hurd,* 
Than  a  chaate  woman  with  lorelj  wmd. 

Bit  GUSH  KKTRICAL  BOM  ANCfia. 

HE  rise  of  Romantia  T1o> 
J    tion   in    Europe  haa    Iwes 
^  traced  to  the  moat  oppcaitfl 
.  quartan  ;   namelj',   to  the 
#  Arabian!  and  to  the  Bcon- 
Sk  dinaTiani.      It    haa    alao 
3P  been  disputed,  whether  k 
iS  politer    kind    of   poetica] 
9  literature  waa   flrvt  cultl- 
19   Tated  in  Normandj  or  In 
ProTen^e.    Withont  enter- 
.      Ing    into    these     perplei- 
ing  qneationi,  it  maj  be 
t  romantic  Action  appenn  to 
I   from   the  elerenth   centuij 
dinniwBrda,  both  by  the  troubadoora  of  ProTcn^ 
■Dd  by  the  Norman  poet*,  of  whom  tome  account 
haa  alrea^  been  given.    At  alao  already  hinted, 
«  daaa  of  persona  bad  ariaen,  named  Jtmlatori, 
Joaglean,  or  MinitrtUf  whose   bniini 
wander  about  (h)m  one  mansion  to  another,  recit- 
ing either  their  own  compoaitiona,  or  thoae  of  other 
penona,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  horpL     The 
hiatories  and  chronicles,  already  apoken  of,  pnr- 
took  largely   of  the  diaracter  uf  these  romantic 
tales,  and  were  hawked  about  in  the  u 
Brutus,  the  aupposed  son  of  iEneaa  of  Troy,  and 
who  is  described  in  those  hiatories  as  the  founder 
of  the  English  state,  waa  ai  much  a  hero  of  roman 
>  WioL  •  Brwdtliwsrs.  ■  finka,  dntrored. 

'  Know.  •  Dallfbl.  •  Family. 
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as  of  hUtoTT.  Even  where  n  Teally  hifltorical  person 
was  adopted  as  a  subject,  such  as  RoQo  of  Normand  j, 
or  Charlemagne,  his  life  was  so  amplified  with  ro- 
mantic adrenture,  that  it  became  properlj  a  work 
of  fiction.  This,  it  most  be  remembered,  was  an  age 
remarkable  for  a  fkntastic  militair  spirit  •  it  was  the 
age  of  chiyalr^  and  of  the  crusades,  when  men  saw 
rach  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-derotion  daily  per- 
formed before  their  eyes,  that  nothing  which  could 
be  imagined  of  the  past  was  too  extravagant  to  ap- 
pear destitute  of  the  feasibility  demanded  in  fiction. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  surround  the  heroes  with 
the  clrcuniatances  proper  to  their  time  or  country. 
Alexander  the  Greats  Arthur,  and  Roland,  were  all 
alike  depicted  as  knights  of  the  time  of  the  poet 
himself.  The  basis  of  many  of  these  metrical  tales 
18  supposed  to  hare  been  certain  collections  of  stories 
and  histories  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages.  *  Materials  for  the  superstructure  were  readily 
found  in  an  age  when  anecdotes  and  apolc^gues  were 
thought  very  necessary  even  to  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  and  when  all  the  fables  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writings,  or  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
vellers, were  collect^  into  story  books,  and  preserved 
by  the  learned  for  that  purpose.'  * 

It  was  not  till  the  English  language  had  risen  into 
some  consideration,  t-hat  it  became  a  vehicle  for  ro- 
mantic metrical  tales.  One  composition  of  the  kind, 
entitled  Sir  Tristrem,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  1804,  was  believed  by  him,  upon  what  he  thought 
tolerable  evidence,  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas 
of  Ercildoun,  identical  with  a  person  noted  in  Scot- 
tish tradition  under  the  appellation  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  who  lived  at  Earlston  in  Berwickshire,  and 
died  shortly  before  1299.  If  this  had  been  the  case. 
Sir  Tristrem  must  have  been  considered  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  the  soundness  of  Sir  Walter's  theory 
is  now  generallv  denied.  Another  English  romance, 
the  Life  of  Akseandtr  the  Greats  was  attributed  by 
Mr  Warton  to  Adam  Davie,  marshall  of  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  who  lived  about  1312;  but  this,  also,  has 
been  controverted.  One  only,  King  Hom^  can  be 
assigned  with  certainty  to  the  Utter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Mr  Warton  has  placed  some 
others  under  that  period,  but  by  conjecture  alone ; 
and  in  fact  dates  and  the  names  of  authors  are  alike 
wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  class 
of  compositions.  As  fiir  as  probability  goes,  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307-27)  may  be  set  down  as 
the  era  of  the  earlier  English  metrical  romances,  or 
rather  of  the  earlier  English  versions  of  such  works 
from  the  French,  for  they  were,  almost  without  ex- 
oej^tion,  of  that  nature. 

Sir  Omf,  the  Sqnire  of  Law  Degree^  Sir  Degore^ 
King  Robert  of  Steibf^  the  King  of  Tart,  Impomedony 
and  La  Mori  Arhtr,  are  the  names  of  some  from 
which  Mr  Warton  gives  copious  extracts.  Others, 
probably  of  later  date,  or  which  at  least  were  long 
after  popular,  are  entitled  Sir  Thopas,  Sir  Innbrcu, 
Gawan  and  Goloarat,  and  Sir  Bevis.  In  an  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr  Fercy*s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  the  names  of  many  more,  with  an  account 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  prose  abstract  of  one  en- 
titled Sir  Libius^  are  given.  Mr  Ellis  has  also,  in 
his  Medical  Romances,  g^ven  prose  abstracts  of 
many,  with  some  of  the  more  agreeable  passages. 
The  metrical  romances  flourished  till  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  their  spirit  affected  English 
literature  till  a  still  later  period.  Many  of  the  bal- 
lads handed  down  amongst  the  common  people  are 
fttppoaed  to  have  been  derived  fh>m  them. 


IJSxiraa/rom  the  King  of  Tart."] 

[The  BoQdn  of  DsouMsiM,  bsvlBg  sSked  the  deughtflr  of  the 
king  of  Tanm  In  meninffe.  reoeivee  e  refuael.  The  extract 
detoribes  his  oondoet  on  the  return  of  the  meaengeri  with  this 
IntdUigenoe,  and  aome  of  the  ■ubeeqiieot  tranMctiooo.  The 
lengoege  of  this  romaaoe  grmUy  rewmblet  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloncestcr,  and  it  may  therefore  be  saliBlj  reteied  to  the  to* 
Sbininc  of  the  fourteenth  eentury.] 

The  Soudan  sat  at  his  dess,l 
Y-served  of  the  first  mess  ; 

They  oomen  into  the  hall 
To-fore  the  prince  proud  in  press. 
Their  tale  they  tolden  withouten  lees. 

And  on  their  knees  'gan  fall  y 

And  said,  *  Sire,  the  king  of  Tan 
Of  wicked  words  is  not  scarce, 

Heathen  hound  he  doth  thee  call  | 
And  ere  his  daughter  he  give  thee  till 
Thine  heart-blo^  he  will  spill. 

And  thy  barons  i^  1' 

When  the  Soudan  this  y-heard. 
As  a  wood^  man  he  fared,^ 

His  robe  he  rent  adown  ; 
He  tare  the  hair  of  head  and  beard, 
And  said  he  would  her  win  with  swerd^ 

By  his  lord  St  Mahoun. 

The  table  adown  right  he  smote, 
Into  the  floor  foot  hot,^ 

He  looked  as  a  wild  Hon. 
All  that  he  hit  he  smote  downright^ 
Both  sergeant  and  knight, 

Earl  and  eke  baron. 

So  he  fared  forsooth  aplight. 
All  a  day  and  all  a  night, 

That  no  man  might  him  rhsitt  :^ 
A-morron,  when  it  ^ras  davlight, 
He  sent  his  messen^rs  full  right. 

After  his  barons  in  haste, 

That  they  oomen  to  his  parliament, 
For  to  hearen  his  judgment. 

Both  least  and  msdst.' 
When  the  parliament  was  playner. 
Thus  bespake  the  Soudan  ner*,? 

And  said  to  'em  in  haste : 

-    *  Lordings,'  he  said, '  what  to  rede  t* 
Me  is  done  a  great  misdeed. 

Of  Tan  the  Christian  king  ; 
I  bade  him  both  lond  and  lede. 
To  have  his  doughter  in  worthy  weed. 

And  spouse  her  with  my  ri^g* 

And  he  said,  withouten  fail, 
ErstP  he  would  me  slay  in  batail. 

And  mony  a  great  lording. 
Ac  oertesio  he  shall  be  forswore. 
Or  to  wroth-hail  that  he  was  bore,U 

But  he  it  thereto  bring. 

Therefore,  lordings,  I  have  after  you 
For  to  come  to  my  parliament. 

To  wit  of  you  counsail.' 
And  all  answered  with  good  intent. 
They  would  be  at  his  commandement 

Withouten  any  fail. 

And  when  they  were  all  at  his  hest,!* 
The  Soudan  made  a  well-great  feast. 
For  love  of  his  batail. 


1  High  leatat  table.  •  Mad.  • 

«  Did  hit.   He  etmok  the  floor  with  hie  foot. 
•Chasten  or  check.    '       •  Both  little  and  gnat 
f  Proud.  •  What  do  you  advlaeb  • 

10  But  aararedlj.       i^  It  SbaU  be iU-fortOMto 
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The  Soudui  gathered  a  hoet  unride,! 
With  Saimoens  of  muckle  pride. 

The  king  of  Tan  to  aiHuL 

When  the  king  it  heard  that  tide. 
He  sent  about  on  each  a-8ide, 

All  that  he  might  dfiend  ; 
Great  war  then  b^gan  to  wrack. 
For  the  marriage  ne  moet  be  take. 

Of  thai  maiden  hend.' 

Battle  they  set  upon  a  day, 
Within  the  third  day  of  May, 

Ne  longer  nold  they  lend. 
The  Soudan  come  with  great  pow€r, 
With  helm  bright,  and  fair  bann^. 

Upon  that  king  to  wend. 

The  Soudan  led  an  huge  host. 

And  came  with  much  pride  and  cost, 

With  the  king  of  Tais  to  fight ; 
With  him  mony  a  Saracen  fier*, 
All  the  fields  far  and  near 

Of  helms  learned  light.' 

The  king  of  Tais  came  also^ 
The  Soudan  battle  for  to  do. 

With  mony  a  Christian  knight. 
Either  host  gan  other  assail, 
There  began  a  strong  batail. 

That  grisly  was  of  sight, 

Three  heathen  again  two  Christian  men. 
And  felled  them  down  in  the  fen. 

With  weapons  stifiTand  good. 
The  stem  Saracens  in  that  fight. 
Slew  our  Christian  men  downright. 

They  fought  as  they  were  wood. 

When  the  kinf  of  Tars  saw  that  sight, 
Wood  he  was  for  wrath  aplight. 

In  hand  he  h^t^  a  spear. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  full  right. 
With  a  dunt^  of  much  mi^ht, 

Adown  he  *gan  him  bear. 

The  Soudan  nigh  he  had  y-slaw. 
But  thirty  thousand  of  heathen  law, 

Comen  him  for  to  weir  f 
And  brought  him  again  upon  his  steed. 
And  holp  him  well  in  that  need. 

That  no  man  might  him  der.7 

When  he  was  brought  upon  his  steed, 
He  sprung  as  sparkle  doth  of  gloed,' 

For  wrath  and  for  envy. 
And  all  that  he  hit  he  made  'em  bleed. 
He  fared  as  he  wold  a  weed, 

'  Mahoun  help  !'  he  'gan  cry. 

Mony  a  helm  there  was  unweared. 
And  mony  a  bassinet  to-cleared. 

And  saddles  mony  empty ; 
Men  might  see  upon  the  field, 
Mony  a  Knight  dead  under  shield. 

Of  the  Christian  company. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  him  so  ride, 
No  longer  there  he  wold  abide. 

But  flecth  to  his  own  city. 
The  Saracens,  that  ilk  tide, 
Slew  adown  by  each  side. 

Our  Christian  men  so  free. 

The  Saracens  that  time,  sans  fail. 
Slew  our  Christians  in  batail. 

That  ruth  it  was  to  see  ; 

>  VaKokaiMd.  ■  That  fsntte  msld. 

*  OlsamBd  with  light.  «  Took. 

« Blow.  •  Defend.  7  Hurt.  >  Red 


And  on  the  monow  for  their  eake, 
Tmoe  they  gan  together  taka 

A  month  and  days  three. 
As  the  king  of  Tars  sat  in  his  haU,    - 
He  made  full  great  dool  withal, 

For  the  folk  that  he  had  i']an^ 
Hii  dooghter  came  in  rich  pall. 
On  knees  ehe  'gan  before  hun  fall. 

And  said,  with  sighing  sore : 
*  Father,'  she  sud,  *  let  me  be  iSs  wift^ 
That  there  be  no  more  strife,'  kc 

ISxiractfiom  AeSjture  qfLow  DpgrmJl 

[The  dan^lar  of  the  king  of  Hungaiy  haTfag  feUsn 
mslsiwhaly,  In  oonseqiMnos  at  the  lorn  of  hsr  lover,  the  squire 
of  low  degrao,  hor  ftUhcr  thus  smWisfwiii  to  ooosols  hsr.  The 
pMSigs  is  TSluable.  •  beosuss,' ssjs  Wartoo,  *it  ddlnsstes.  In 
Uvoty  ookNus,  the  fhshinnsWe  diTsnIons  and 


To-morrow  ye  shall  in  hunting  &ie  f 

And  yede,'  my  doughter,  in  a  chair ; 

It  shall  be  oorered  with  reWet  red. 

And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head^ 

With  damask  white  and  azure  blue. 

Well  diapered^  with  lilies  new. 

Your  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  goldy 

Your  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold, 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree. 

Purple  pall  and  ermine  free. 

Jennets  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  wight, 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  relvet  bri^il. 

Ye  shall  have  harp,  sautry,  and  song^ 

And  other  mirths  you  amonc . 

Ye  shall  hare  Rumn^'and  Malespine^ 

Both  Hippocras  and  Vemace  wine  ; 

Montreee  and  wine  of  Oreek, 

Both  Algrade  and  despioe^  i^e, 

Antioch  and  Bastard, 

Pyment^  also  and  garnaid  ; 

Wine  of  Greek  and  Muwmdel, 

Both  clartf,  pyment,  and  Roehelle^ 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy. 

And  pots  of  Osy  set  you  by. 

You  shall  have  renison  y-bake, 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take  ; 

A  leidi  of  harehound  with  you  to  stnek/ 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  other  like. 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tiyst, 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  your  fiil^ 

Your  disease  to  driye  you  fro. 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  y-blow. 

Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride. 

On-hawking  bv  the  rirer's  side, 

With  goeshawk  and  with  gentle  falodn. 

With  bugle  horn  and  merlidn. 

When  you  come  home  your  menxie^  amoBg^ 

Ye  shall  hare  rerel,  dances,  and  song ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small. 

Shall  sinf  as  does  the  nightingale. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  even  song, 

With  tenors  and  trebles  amonc. 

Threescore  of  copes  of  damask  Driftht^ 

Full  of  pearls  they  shall  be  Dight.v    •    * 

Your  censors  shall  be  of  gold. 

Indent  with  azure  many  a  fold. 

Your  quire  nor  oigan  song  shall  want, 

With  contre-note  and  descant. 

The  other  half  on  organs  plaprfn^. 

With  young  children  full  fam  singing. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  supptfr. 

And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arbtfr, 


*  Oo  a  hunting.  *  Qa  *  Agund. 

*  A  drink  of  wine,  honoj,  and  ^loes. 
■HmisshoU.  •Bet.   , 
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With  cloth  of  aiTU  pi^ht  to  the  groimd. 
With  sapphires  set  of  diamond.    *    * 
A  hundred  knights,  truly  told, 
y      Shall  play  with  bowls  in  alleys  cold. 
Your  disease  to  driTO  away  ; 
To  see  the  fishes  in  pools  play,* 
To  a  drawbridge  then  shaU  ye, 
Th'  one  half  of  stone,  th'  other  of  tree  ; 
A  barge  shall  meet  you  full  right. 
With  twenty-four  oan  full  bright. 
With  trumpets  and  with  clarion, 
The  fresh  water  to  row  up  and  down.    *    * 
Forty  torches  burning  bright. 
At  your  bridges  to  bring  you  light. 
Into  your  chamber  they  snail  you  bring. 
With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 
Your  blankets  shall  be  of  fustian, 
Your  sheets  shall  be  of  cloth  of  Rennes. 
Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  pery  pight,! 
With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright. 
When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 
A  cage  of  gold  shall  hang  aloft. 
With  long  paper  fair  bumfng, 
And  cloves  that  be  sweet  smelling. 
Frankincense  and  olibanum, 
That  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  come  ; 
And  if  ye  no  rest  can  take. 
All  night  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake. 

DfMEDIATE  PREDECESSORfl  OF  CRAVCER. 

Hitherto,  we  have  seen  English  poetry  only  in  the 
forms  of  the  chronicle  and  the  romance  :  of  its  many 
other  forms,  so  familiar  now,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  natural  scenery, 
to  convey  satiric  reflections,  and  give  expression  to 
refined  sentiment,  not  a  trace  has  as  yet  engaged  our 
attention.  The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as 
these  forms  may  be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be 
fkintly  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Henry  IIL  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
and  Alexander  H.  on  that  of  Scotland.  A  consider- 
able variety  of  examples  will  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  which  the  titles  are  given  below.*  Tlie  earliest 
that  can  be  said  to  possess  literary  merit  is  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Edward  L  (1307),  written  in  musical 
and  energetic  stanzas,  of  which  one  is  subjoined : — 

Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-lore  ' 

The  fiour  of  all  chi  valeric, 
Nou  Kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more, 

Alas  1  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  1 
He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  heyge  3 

Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde ; 
Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepe*  and  crie, 

£r  we  such  a  kyng  han  y-founde  L 

The  first  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of 
Ofiir  literature  is  that  of  Lawrence  ^Iinot,  who, 
aboat  1350,  composed  a  series  of  short  poems  on  the 
victories  of  Edward  IIL,  beginning  with  the  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill,  and  ending  with  the  siege  of  Guines 
Castle.  His  works  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  they  were  published  by  Ritson,  who  praised 
tiiem  for  the  ease,  variety,  and  harmony  of  the  ver- 
sification. About  the  same  time  flourished  Richard 
Bolls,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  near  the 

1 1nlaid  with  pearls. 

*  Edward  had  Intanded  to  go  <m  a  onuado  to  the  Holy  Land. 

*  High.  *Ct3L 

*  Mr  ThoDUM  Wright's  PiMtieai  Songt  and  Speeiment  qfLpHc 
PoetrpeempogedinSngUmdintkgrtlffnq^JSdwcu-d  L    Rdlqida 
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nunnery  of  Hampole,  ibnr  miles  from  Doncaster. 
He  wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature,  entitled  The  Pncke  of  Corucienee; 
but  of  the  latter  work  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
he  composed  it  in  English,  there  being  some  leasoD 
for  believing  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original  written  by  him.  One 
agreeable  passage  (in  the  original  speUing)  of  this 
generally  dull  work  is  subjoined  :»- 

IWhaiu  m  BemmJl 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  deth, 

And  ther  is  youths  without  ony  elde  ;l 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde  ; 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaille  ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf:— 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se. 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie  :•* 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Then  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodie  of  aungeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendshipe  that  may  bs^ 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  love  and  charite  ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye. 

And  ther  is  honeste  vrithout  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call : 

Ac  vutte  the  most  sovereyn  ioye  of  alle 

Is  the  sighte  of  Ooddes  bright  face, 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  grace. 

RORBRT  LANOLAKD. 

The  VtsUm  of  Pierce  Ploughman^  a  satirical  poem 
of  the  same  period,  ascribed  to  Rorbrt  Lonolandb, 
a  secular  priest,  also  shows  very  expressively  the 
progress  wliich  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  towards  a  literary  style.  This 
poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  the  popular  re- 
presentative of  the  doctrines  which  were  silently 
bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  much  purer 
si)ecimen  of  the  English  language  than  Chaucer, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of  the  same  system  of 
alliteration  which  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  peculiarity  and 
in 'its  political  character,  characteristic  of  a  great 
literary  and  political  revolution,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those 
of  the  Normans.*  Pierce  is  represented  as  falling 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  hills,  and  as  seeing,  in  his 
sleep,  a  series  of  visions ;  in  describing  these,  he 
exposes  the  corruptions  of  society,  but  particularly 
the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  with  much 
bitterness. 

lExiraetsfrom  Pierce  Phuman,'] 

[MflToy  and  Tnxth  are  thus  aU«p»iied.] 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thoudbt. 
Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell-ward  she  looked ; 
Mercy  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  full  benign  burd,8  ^.nd  buxom  of  speech  ; 
Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothlv  walking. 
Even  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  looke(^ 

1  Ag«.  '  Bard,  t «.  a  maiden. 

*  A  popular  editl<m  oi  this  poem  has  been  receatly  pabliabad 
by  Mr  Wright.  The  lines  are  thero  divided,  aa  we  believe  in 
strlctnees  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  middle,  where  a  panae  is 
Batnrally  made. 
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Is  signed  '  Philogenet  of  Cambridge,  Clerk,'  and 
hence  he  is  supposed  to  have  attended  the  UniYer- 
sity  there ;  but  Warton  and  other  Oxonians  claim 
him  for  the  rival  aniversity.  It  is  certain  that  he 
accompanied  the  army  with  which  Edward  IIL  in- 
vaded France,  and  was  made  prisoner  about  the 
year  1359,  at  the  siege  of  lietters.  At  this  time  the 
poet  was  honoured  with  the  steady  and  effective 
patronage  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  marriage  with 
Blanche,  heiress  of  Lancaster,  he  commemorates  in 
his  poem  of  the  Dream,  Chaucer  and  'time-honoured 
Gaunt'  became  closely  connected.  The  former  mar* 
lied  Fhilippa  Pyckard,  or  De  Rouet,  daughter  of  a 
knight  of  Hainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
ood  a  sister  of  this  lady,  Catherine  Swinford  (widow 
of  Sir  John  Swinford)  became  the  mistress,  and  ulti- 
mately the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt  The  fortunes  of 
tiie  poet  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  the  prince,  his 
patron.  In  1367,  he  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  twenty  marks,  equal  to  about  £200  of  our  present 
money.  In  1372,  he  was  a  joint  envoy  on  a  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Genoa;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  on  this  occasion  he  made  a  tour  of  the  northern 
states  of  Italy,  and  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua.  The 
only  proof  of  this,  however,  is  a  casual  allusion  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  where  the  clerk  of  Oxford  says 
of  his  tale-* 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerks 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laurcat  poet, 
Hight  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoric  sweet 
Enlumined  all  Italy  of  poetiy. 

The  tale  thus  learned  is  the  pathetic  story  of  Patient 
Grisildc,  which,  in  fact^  was  written  by  Boccaccio* 
and  only  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrarch.  *  Why,' 
asks  Mr  Godwin,  *did  Chaucer  choose  to  confess 
his  obligation  for  it  to  Petrarch  rather  than  to  Boc- 
caccio, from  whose  volume  Petrarch  confessedly 
translated  it?  For  this  very  natural  reason — be- 
cause he  was  eager  to  commemorate  his  interview 
with  this  venerable  patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and 
to  record  the  pleasure  he  had  reaped  from  his  society.* 
We  fear  this  is  mere  special  pleading ;  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  so  pleasing  an  illusion  should  be  dis- 

?elled.  Whether  or  not  the  two  poets  ever  met^  the 
talian  journey  of  Chaucer,  and  the  fame  of  Petrarch, 
must  have  kindled  his  poetical  ambition  and  refined 
his  taste.  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  had  shed  a 
glory  over  the  literature  of  Italy ;  Petrarch  received 
his  crown  of  laurel  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome  only  five 
years  before  Chaucer  first  appeared  as  a  poet  (his 
Court  of  Love  was  written  about  the  year  1346) ;  and 
Boccaccio  (more  poetical  in  his  prose  than  his  verse) 
had  composed  that  inimitable  century  of  tales,  his 
Decameron,  in  which  the  charms  of  romance  are 
clothed  in  all  the  pure  and  sparkling  graces  of  com- 
position. These  illustrious  examples  must  have  in- 
spired the  English  traveller ;  but  the  rude  northern 
speech  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  formed  a  chilling 
contrast  to  the  musiod  language  of  Italy  I  Edward 
in.  continued  his  patronage  to  the  poet  He  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and  wool 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  had  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily  from  the  royal  table,  wliich  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  a  pension  of  twenty  marka  He  was 
appointed  a  joint  envoy  to  France  to  treat  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king.  At  home,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  a  house  granted  by  the 
king,  near  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  where, 
according  to  the  description  in  his  Dream,  he  was 
surrounded  with  every  mark  of  luxury  and  distinc- 
tion. The  scenery  o(  Woodstock  Park  has  been 
deKribed  in  the  Dream  with  soma  graphic  and  pio- 
toresque  toueheti-* 


And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied. 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  M)ide, 
I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely, 
And  held  the  wav  down  by  a  brook  side. 
Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green. 
So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y<powdered  with  daisy. 
The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  high. 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

The  destruction  of  the  Royal  Manor  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Blenheim,  have 
changed  the  appearance  of  this  classic  ground ;  but 
the  poet's  morning  walk  may  still  be  traced,  and 
some  venerable  oaks  that  may  have  waved  over  him, 
lend  poetic  and  historical  interest  to  the  spot  The 
openmg  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  was  nnpropitious 
to  Chaucer.  He  became  involved  in  the  civil  and 
religious  troubles  of  the  times,  and  joined  with  the 
party  of^John  of  Northampton,  who  was  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wicklifle,  in  resisting  the  mea» 
sures  of  the  court  The  poet  fied  to  Hainault  (the 
country  of  his  wife's  rebvtions),  and  afterwuds  to 
Holland.  He  ventured  to  return  ia  1886,  but  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  his  comp- 
trollership.  In  May  1388,  he  obtained  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each ;  a 
measure  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  necessity.  He  ob- 
tained his  release  by  impeaching  his  previous  asso- 
ciates, and  confessing  to  his  misdemeanours,  offering 
also  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  combat  with  the  accused  parties. 
How  far  this  transaction  involves  the  character  of 
the  poet,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.  He  has  painted 
his  suffering  and  distress,  the  odium  which  he  in- 
curred, and  his  indignation  at  the  bad  conduct  of  Ills 
former  confederates,  in  powerful  and  affecting  lan- 
guage in  his  prose  work,  the  Testament  of  Love,  The 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  long  withheld  after 
this  humiliating  submission.  In  1389,  Chaucer  is 
registered  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster ; 
and  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 
Windsor.  These  were  only  temporary  situations, 
held  about  twenty  months;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  £20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  an- 
num. The  name  of  the  poet  does  not  occur  again 
for  some  years,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  In  1398,  a  patent  of  protection  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  crown ;  but,  from  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  an  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  or  a  safeguard  fh>m  creditors. 
In  the  following  year,  stOl  brighter  prospects  opened 
on  the  aged  poet  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the 
throne :  Chaucer's  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
marks  additional  were  granted.  Thomas  Chaucer, 
whom  Mr  Godwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the 
poet's  son,  was  made  chief  buder,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  time  that  the 
poet's  name  occurs  in  any  public  document,  is  in  a 
lease  made  to  him  by  the  abbot,  prior  and  convent 
of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  chapel,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  53s.  4d. 
This  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  Decembelr  1399 ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  October  1400,  the  poet  died  in  Lon- 
don, most  probably  in  the  house  he  had  just  leased, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  VIL's  chapeL  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^the  first  of  that 
illustrious  fUe  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  sacred 
edifice. 

The  character  of  Chaucer  may  be  seen  in  his 
works.  He  was  the  counterpart  of  Shakspeare  in 
cheerfulness  and  benignity  of  disposition — no  enemy 
to  mirth  and  joriality,  yet  deiigliting  in  his  books* 
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HnJ  studious  in  the  niidit  at  an  active  [Ife.  i\e  vbm 
Ml  enomy  to  lupcratition  and  prie»Hj  nhust,  ImC 
plaj-ful  in  hii  wtire,  with  a  keen  seiiie  of  tlio  Imii- 
cniui,  and  the  richest  Tein  of  cnniic  narrative  and 
delineation  of  character.  He  rebiiiied  thn)ti)c)i  \itv 
•  strong  Wvc  of  (he  country,  aad  of  its  inspiring  and 
invitrorating  infiuencea  Is'o  poet  hiu  drelt  more 
fundly  on  the  charmi  oT  a  sprinf;  or  sDmnter  morn- 
ing i  and  the  month  of  May  seems  to  have  beon 
always  a  carnival  in  hia  heart  and  fancy.  His  re- 
tirtmeot  at  Woodstock,  where  he  had  indulK^d  the 
poetical  reveriia  of  hi*  youth,  and  whore  lie  wa* 
crowned  with  the  latest  treasurea  of  his  genius,  wns 
eiflctly  such  an  old  age  as  coold  have  l*cn  dtsired 
tor  the  renerable  fouader  of  our  national  poetry. 


period  of  their  sojoiim ;  and  we  have  thus  a  handred 
stories,  lively,  humorous,  or  tender,  and  full  of  cha- 
racteristic painting  in  choice  Italian.  Chancer  scema 
to  have  copied  this  design,  as  well  as  part  of  ths 
Horcntinca  tHedom  and  licentiousness  of  dttail; 
but  he  greatly  improved  upon  the  plan.  There  is 
something  repulsive  and  onratund  in  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  meeting  to  tell  loose  tides  of 
Bucceisful  love  and  liitntious  monks  whik  tin?  plague 
i*  desolating  tlie  country  around  them.  The  talei 
of  ChMicer  have  a  more  [leasing  origin.  A  com- 
(wny  oT  pilgrimj,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  'sundry 
fi)lk,'  meet  together  in  fellowship  at  the  Tabard  Inn, 
SiiuHiwarlt.*  all  being  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Bockct  at  Canterburv.  Tlieae 
pilgrimagrs  were  acenes  of  much  enjoyment,  and 
even  mirth ;  fur,  satisfied  with  thwarting  the  Evil 
t)ne  by  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  devotees  did 
not  coDiider  It  necessary  to  preserve  any  nJigioni 
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A  wanton  friar  is  also  of  the  party— full  of  sly  and 
solemn  mirth,  and  well  helored  fur  his  aocommodat- 
ing  disposition — 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confe«iion. 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  haT©  a  Pardoner  from  Rome,  with  some  sacred 
relics  (as  part  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  veil,  and  part  of 
the  sail  of  St  Peter's  ship),  and  who  is  also  •  brim- 
ful of  pardons  come  from  Rome  all  hot'  In  satirical 
contrast  to  these  merry  and  interest^  churchmen, 
we  hare  a  poor  parson  of  a  town,  •  rich  in  holy 
thought  and  work,'  and  a  derk  of  Oxford,  who  was 
skilled  in  logic — 

Soondinff  in  moral  rirtue  was  his  speech. 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

Yet,  with  all  his  learning,  the  clerk's  coat  was  thread- 
hare,  and  his  horse  was  •  lean  as  is  a  rake.'  Among 
the  other  dramatic  pereona  are,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a 
great  astronomer  and  student,  '  whose  study  was 
but  little  on  the  Bible ;'  a  purse-proud  merchant ;  a 
sergeant  of  law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed 
busier  than  he  was ;  and  a  jolly  Franklin,  or  free- 
holder, who  had  been  a  lord  of  sessions,  and  was 
tbnd  of  good  eating-^ 

Withouten  baked  meat  nerer  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous  ; 
it  mwwed  in  hi*  hovae  of  meat  and  drink. 

This  character  is  a  fine  t>icture  of  the  wealthy  rural 
Englishman,  and  it  shows  how  much  of  enjoyment 
and  hospitality  was  even  then  associated  with  this 
station  of  life.     The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  lively 
national  portrait:  she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has 
abundant  means,  and  is  always  first  with  her  offer- 
ing at  church.    Among  the  humbler  characters  aro, 
A  *  stout  carl '  of  a  miller,  a  reve  or  bailiff,  and  a 
■ompnoor  or  church  apparitor,  who  summoned  of- 
fenders before  the  archdeacon's  court,  but  whose 
fire-red  face  and  licentious  habits  contrast  curiously 
with  the  nature  of  his  duties.    A  shipman,  cook, 
haberdasher,  &c.,  make  up  the  goodly  company — 
the  whole  forming  such  a  genuine  Hogarthian  pic- 
ture, that  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Campbell,  *What  an  intimate  scene  of  English 
life  in  the  fourteenth  century  do  we  ei^oy  in  these 
tales,  beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses 
through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the 
antiquary  can  discoyer  by  the  cold  light  of  his  re- 
searches I'     Chaucer's  contemporaries  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  justly  proud  of  this  national  work. 
Many  copies  existed  in  manuscript,  and  when  the 
art  of  printing  came  to  England,  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  Caxton's  press  was  to  issue  an  imprcssion  of 
those  tales  which  first  gare  literary  permanence  and 
consistency  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England. 
All  the  pilgrims  in  the  CaMieriniry  Talet  do  not 
relate  stories.    Chaucer  had  not,  like  Boccaccio, 
finished  his  design;  for  he  evidently  intended  to 
have  given  a  second  series  on  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany from  Canterbury,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
transactions  in  the  city  when  they  reached  the  sacred 
shrine.      The  concluding  supper  at  the   Tabard, 
when  the  snocessful  competitor  was  to  be  declared, 
would  have  afforded  a  rich  display  for  the  poet's 
peculiar  humour.    The  parties  who  do  hot  relate 
tales  (as  the  poem  has  reached  us)  are  the  yeoman, 
the  ploughman,  and  the  five  city  mechanics.    The 
•qnire's  tale  is  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic, 
and  that  of  the  derk,  containing  the  popular  legend 
of  Pfttient  Grisilde,  is  deeply  affecting  for  its  pathos 
and  rimplkaty.    The  '  Cock  and  the  Fox,'  related 
I17  the  nun's  jpriest,  and  '  Janoary  and  May,'  the 
nodunti'a  tA,  have  some  minute  painting  of  nata- 


ral  objects  and  scenery,  in  Chaucer's  dear  and  simple 
style.  The  tales  of  the  miller  and  reve  are  coarse, 
but  richly  humorous.  Dryden  and  Pope  have  ho- 
noured the  Father  of  British  verse  by  paraphrasing 
some  of  these  popular  productions,  and  stripping 
them  equally  of  their  antiquated  style  and  the  more 
gross  of  their  expressions,  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
most  that  is  characteristic  in  the  elder  bard.  In  a 
volume  edited  bv  Mr  R  H.  Home,  under  the  title 
of  Chaucer  Modemieed,  there  are  specimens  of  the 
poems  altered  with  a  much  more  tender  regard  to 
the  original,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable 
success ;  but  the  book  by  which  ordinary  readers  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  willing  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  may  best  become  acquainted  with  this  great 
light  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  one  entitled  the 
Hwhee  of  Chaucer^  by  C.  C.  Clarke  (two  volumes, 
1835),  in  which  the  best  pieces  are  given,  with  only 
the  spelling  modernised.  An  edition  of  the  Can- 
terhurv  Talea  was  published,  with  a  learned  commen- 
tary, by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  (5  vols.  1778). 

The  verse  of  Chaucer  is,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  ten-syllabled  couplets,  the  verse  in  which 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  poetry  since  that 
time  has  been  written,  and  which,  as  Mr  Southey 
has  remarked,  may  be  judged  from  that  circum- 
stance to  be  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  our 
speech.  The  accentuation,  b^  a  license  since  aban- 
doned, is  different  in  many  mstances  from  that  of 
common  speech :  the  poet*  wherever  it  suits  his  con- 
veniency,  or  his  pleasure,  makes  accented  syllables 
short,  and  short  syllables  emphatic  This  has  been 
not  only  a  difficulty  with  ordinary  readers,  but  a 
subject  of  perplexity  amongst  commentators;  but 
the  principle  has  latterly  been  conduded  upon  as  of 
the  simple  kind  here  stated.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  making  silent  «'8  at  the  end  of  words  tell  in 
the  metre,  as  in  French  lyrical  poetry  to  tliis  day : 
for  example — 

Full  well  she  aang^  the  service  divine. 

Here  <sang^'  is  two  syllables,  while  service  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  a  transposed  accent.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  principle,  a  monosyllabic  noun,  as 
beam,  becomes  the  dissyllable  beamie  in  the  pluraL 
When  these  peculiarities  are  carefully  attended  to^ 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  Chaucer,  even  in 
the  original  spelling,  vanishes. 

In  the  extracts  which  follow,  we  present,  first,  a 
spedmen  in  the  originsl  spelling ;  then  various  spe- 
cimens in  the  reduced  spelling  adopted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
but  without  his  marks  of  accents  and  extra  syllables, 
except  in  a  few  instances ;  and,  finally,  one  spedmen 
(the  Good  Parson),  hi  which,  by  a  few  slight  changes, 
the  verse  is  accommodated  to  the  present  fashion. 

iSded  Aaraetenfitm  the  CasfUerbury  Pi^TMuye.] 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  fint  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  wcne ; 
And,  therto,  hadde  he  ridden,  none  morsloTe^ 
As  wd  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.      *    * 
— «  Thou^  that  hs  was  worthy  he  was  wise ; 
And  of  his  port,  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde  : 
He  never  yet  no  vilainie  ne  sayde,  ^ 

In  all  his  lif,  unto  no  maners  widlit, 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentll  kni^t. 

But,  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie,-— 
His  hois  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gi^ei. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  ^pon^ 
Alle  hematied  with  his  nabMgeony 
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(or  he  was  Ute  jcoma  fro  hie  riago. 
And  wente  for  to  don  hii  pilgrimage. 

With  him,  ther  waa  his  sone,  a  jonga  Sqnier, 
A  lover,  and  a  lustj  bachelor  ; 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  pmM. 
Of  twenty  jere  of  age  he  was,  I  geese. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  eren  lengthe  ; 
And  wondcrl J  delirer,  and  grete  of  strenxUiay 
And  he  hadde  be,  soiutime,  in  cherachie^ 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litcl  space, 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  meda 
All  full  of  freshe  floures,  white  and  reda. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floating  all  the  day  : 
He  was  as  freshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  Maj. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  slcres  long  and  wide. 
Wel  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  rida^ 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endlte  ; 
Juste  and  eke  dance  ;  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write  i 
So  bote  he  lored,  that  by  nightertale^ 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  ni^tingala  : 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable  ; 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he ;  and  serrantes  no  mo 
At  that  time ;  for  him  lutte  to  ride  so  : 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kena 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily  ; 
W^el  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  Iowa, 
And  in  his  hand  he  halte  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed^  hadde  he  lyth  a  broun  visage^ 
Of , wood-craft  coude  he  Wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme,  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer  ;^ 
And  by  his  side,  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 
And  on  that  other  side,  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spare : 
A  Criittofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grena. 
A  fomter  vras  he,  sothely,  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
Tliat  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  sne  was  cleped^  Madame  Kgleutine. 
Ful  wel  she  nange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fa3rre  and  feiUljfi 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowa. 
At  mete  was  she  wele  ytaughte  withalla ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fidla, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauoe  depa. 
Wel  coude  she  cane  a  morsel,  and  wal  kepa^ 
Tliatta  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curteaie  was  sette  ful  moche  hiia  laai.? 
Hire  over-lippe  wiped  sh^  so  clcne. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing^  sena 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  dnitght. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  rauj^i.' 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  ot  poii. 
And  peined^^  hire  to  contrefeten"  chara 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne^'  of  rererenoa. 

But  for  to  spekan  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mona 
fiiughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dod  or  bleddcb 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fadda 
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With  rooted  flash,  and  milk,  and  waatal  btadc 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  ham  van  dada, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  Terda^  amerta  :* 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  barta. 

Ful  semely  hire  mmple  ypinchad  waa ; 
Hire  noae  tretis  ;>  hire  eyen  grey  as  glaa ; 
Hire  mouth  fill  amala,  and   tharato  aoA  tad 

red; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  foreiiad. 
It  was  almost  a  spanna  brode  I  trowa ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undatgrowa.^ 

Ful  fetise'  waa  hire  cloka,  aa  I  waa  wirai 
Of  smale  oorall  aboute  hire  ann  she  bara 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  nana  ; 
And  thereon  heng  a  broche  of  gold  fill  ihana^ 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vmeU  ommtu 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadda  ihap 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preeatas  thra. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  mjuatria^ 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  hera 
Gingeling,  in  a  whistling  wind,  aa  clera 
And  eke  as  loude  as  doth  the  chapell  bella^ 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Banaiiy 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 
ThAt  saith  that  hunUn  ben  not  holv  men; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
(This  is  to  say,  a  monk  ont  of  hi*  doutre) ; 
This  ilke  teit  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure7  a  right : 
Qreihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust ;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  baw  his  sieves  puriiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,^  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond, 
And,  tor  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  chinna 
He  hadde,  of  gold  ywrought,  a  curious  pinn^— 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glaa^ 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  had. 
That  stemed  as  a  fumeis  of  a  led ; 
His  bootcs  nouple,  his  hors  in  gi«t  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  goet. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  itMt.  ^ 

His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  beiy.    •    • 

A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  baid. 
In  mottelee,  and  hifhe  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat. 
His  bootes  elapsed  farre  and  fetisly, 
His  resons  spaike  he  ful  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  tbini^ 
Betwixen  Middlebuigh  and  Orewell. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eschuiges  sheldesB  sella. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  beaatto ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dettau 
So  stedfastly  didde  he  in  his  ffOTemanceT 
With  his  bitfgeines,  and  with  his  cheTi8aace.M 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  no't  how  men  him  calla. 
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A  Cl«rk  iher  waa  of  Ozenforde  aUo^ 
ThAl  unto  lorike  hadde  long  yeo. 
Am  lene  waa  his  hon  aa  is  a  rake, 
And  he  waa  not  right  fat  I  undertake ; 
But  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberlj. 
Ful  thredbare  waa  his  orerest  coortepj, 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benence, 
He  waa  nou^^t  worldly  to  have  an  office. 
For  him  waa  lever  han,  at  his  beddes  hed. 
Twenty  bokea  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle  and  hia  philosophie. 
Than  robei  riche,  or  fidel,  or  aautrie : 
But  all  be  that  he  waa  a  philosophie, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  sold  in  cofre ; 
But  all  that  he.  might  of  hia  frendea  hente,! 
On  bokea  and  on  leming  he  it  spente ; 
And  besilj  gan  for  the  soulee  praie 
Of  hem  that  jave  him  wherwith  to  soolaie. 
Of  studio  toke  he  moat  cufe  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  waa  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  rererence. 
And  abort  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  aentenoe : 
Souning  in  monl  vertue  waa  his  speche  ; 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche.  * 

A  Frankelein  waa  in  this  compa^ie  ; 
White  was  hia  herd  aa  ia  the  dayeaie. 
Of  hia  complexion  he  waa  aanguin. 
Wei  loved  ne  by  the  morwo^^  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  waa  ever  hia  wone.' 
For  he  waa  Epicuiea  owen  aone. 
That  held  opmion,  that  plein  delii 
Waa  veraily  felicite  parfite. 
An  houahoider,  and  thai  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  ho  waa  in  hia  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  hia  houa. 
Of  fiah  and  fleah,  and  that  ao  plenteoua. 
It  anewed  in  hia  houa  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 
Afier  the  aondir  aeaona  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  hia  mete  and  hia  aoupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe  ; 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce,  in  stewe. 
Wo  waa  hia  eoke  but  if  hia  aauce  were 
Poinant  and  ahaipe,  and  redy  all  hia  geie. 
Hia  table,  dormant*  in  hia  halle,  alway 
Stode  red^  covered  alle  the  longe  dajr. 

At  aeaaiona  ther  waa  he  lord  and  aire ; 
Ful  often  time  he  waa  knight  of  the  ahire. 
An  anelace'  and  a  gipcierS^  all  of  ailk 
Heng  at  his  givdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  akefeve  hiSde  he  ben  and  a  oountour. 
Was  no  whcr  swiche  a  worthy  vavaaourJ 

An  HalMrdaaher,  and  a  Carpenter* 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiaer, 
Were  alle  ydothed  in  oB  livere 
Of  a  aolempne  and  grete  ftatemite. 
Ful  fieahe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was ; 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 
But  iJl  with  silver  wrought  full  dene  and  irsl, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches,  evefy  deL 
Wei  semed  eehe  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeia^ 
To  Bitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deia. 
Everidi,  for  the  wiadom  that  he  can. 
Was  ahmelich  for  to  ben  an  aldeiman. 
For  calel  hadden  they  vnongfa,  and  rent. 
And,  eke,  hir  wivea  wolde  it  wel  aaaent, 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  ia  full  fayre  to  ben  Tdeped  Madame^ 
Ajid  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before. 
And  have  a  mantd  realUch  ybore.   *    * 
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A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe ; 
But  ^e  was  aom  del  defe,  and  that  waa  acailM. 
Of  cloth  making  ahe  hadde  swiche  an  haunt* 
She  passed  hem  of  Iprea,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  noti 
That  to  the  ofinng  before  hire  ahulde  goo-* 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  die^ 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground* 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound), 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede  s 
Hire  hosen  weren  ra  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  ^teyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  Jumn^ 
Bold  was  hire  Uob,  and  &yre  and  rede  of  hev. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live : 
Houabondes,  at  the  chirche  dore,  had  she  had  ti% 
Withouten  other  oompagnie  in  youthe, 
But  thereof  nedeth  not  to  apeke  aa  nouthftt 
And  thriee  hadde  ahe  ben  at  Jeruaaleme  ; 
She  had  paased  many  a  strange  streme : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  ai  Boloi^pM^ 
In  Galioe  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine  s 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  waj* 
Oat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel ;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hai 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokder,  or  a  tane ; 
A  fore-mantel  about  hire  hippes  luge ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  aharne. 
In  fdawahip,  wel  coude  she  lau^  ana  eaipe 
Of  remedies  of  love  ahe  knew  perdianoe ; 
For,  oi  that  arte,  ahe  coude  the  olde  daiMse.    *    * 

llier  was  alao  a  Reve  and  a  MiUere^ 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  alao, 
A  Mandple,  and  myself ;  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  waa  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  <^  bones ; 
That  proved  wd  ;  for  over  all  ther  he  came^ 
At  wraatling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered,  brode,  a  thikke  gnam^ 
Ther  n'aa  no  dore,  that  he  n'dde  heve  of  bMve^ 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
Hia  held  aa  any  aowe  or  fox  was  rede. 
And  therto  brode,  as  thon^  it  were  a  spadt  S 
Upon  the  cop  ri^t  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tofte  of  hsna^ 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eras : 
His  nose-thirles  blacks  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  ban  he  by  his  sida. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis : 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis,* 
And  that  was  most  of  nnne  and  hariotrieit 
Wel  coude  he  stden  ootne  and  toUen  tliriM» 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  paide. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  ho&  wend  he. 


A  bampipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  souns^ 
Anduerwi 


erwithall  he  brou^t  us  out  of  touna. 
The  Reve  was  a  dendre  cderike  man ; 
His  herd  was  shave  as  nd^e  as  ever  he 
His  here  was  by  his  ores  round  yahome ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preset  befiDme  t 
Ful  longe  were  his  l^gges,  and  fol  Isne^ 
Tlike  a  staff,  ther  waa  no  calf  jaana. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gainer  and  a  Insne ; 
Ther  waa  non  anditour  coude  on  him  wini 
Wd  wiate  he,  bj  the  drou^t  and  bj  tha  nii% 
The  yelding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  ahepe,  hia  note,'  and  his  deirie,'t 
Hia  swine,  hia  hors,  his  store,  and  his  poltrii^ 
Were  holly  in  this  Reves  governing ; 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  hia  lord  were  twenty  yere  of  agaf 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in 
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Ther  n*u  Vallif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  bine. 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  ooyine  i^ 
Thej  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  wm  fol  &yre  unon  an  heth  ; 
With  greene  trees  jshadewed  wm  his  place. 
He  oottde  better  than  his  lord  pourchace  : 
Fill  liche  he  was  ystored  pririlj. 
Hia  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen,  subtiUj 
To  yeye  and  lene'  him  of  his  owen  good, 
And  hare  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  jouth  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  misters  ; 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  caipentere. 
The  Reye  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Soot. 
A  long  Burcote  of  perse  upon  he  h^e, 
And  bj  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Noifolk  was  this  Reye  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute ; 
And  eyer  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  plaoei 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  fi^e, 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  berd : 
Of  his  yisage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'as  quicksilyer,  litaige,  ne  brimstoiiy 
Boras,  oeruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  mi^t  helpen  of  his  whelkes  whitei 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wel  loyed  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  stronf  win  as  rede  as  blood ; 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood ; 
And  when  that  ne  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three. 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thins  him  grope-^ 
Than  hadde  he  fliwnt  all  his  philosophic ; 
Ay  QuetHo  gyidjuritt  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot,  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  felawe, 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  have  non  awe. 
In  swiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedekenes  curse  : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  puree, 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekenes  hell,  said  he. 
But,  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cursing  ought  echo  gilty  man  him  drede  ; 
For  curse  wol  sle,  right  as  assoiling  saycth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  rignificaivit. 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owen  gise, 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise  ; 
And  knew  hir  conseil  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  girlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  aleetake  ;3 
A  Iwkeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Paidonere 
Of  Rounceyall,  his  frend  and  his  compere, 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
Ful  loude  fae  sang  Come  hither,  lovet  tome: 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was'  neyer  trompe  of  half  so  net  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
Ful  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax : 
By  unoas  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  oyerspimdde : 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  joute,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thouc^t  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get  f 
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Disheyele,  aauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bars. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  yemicle '  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  yois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote  : 
No  berd  hadde  he,  ne  neyer  non  shulde  haTe ; 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware^ 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  Pardonere  ^ 
For  in  his  male^  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  yeil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  hi^  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Crist  him  h^nt : 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  flas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  Siese  rclikes,  whanne  that  he  fand 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  upon  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  pX  in  monethea  tweie  ; 
And  thus  with  fained  &ttering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apeii 

But  trewel^  to  tellen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  eodesiast ;    ^ 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  stone, 
But  alderbest'  he  sang  an  ofiTertorie ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe^ 
He  muste  preche  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 
To  winne  nlyer,  as  he  right  wel  coude ; 
Therfore  he  sai^  the  merier  and  loude. 

[DeKriptiom  rfa  Poor  OomUry  FSdow.] 

A  poore  widow,  somedeal  8toop*n  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwtf  cottage 
Beside  a  groye  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wifei, 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  lifei, 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent ; 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  Ood  her  sent, 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowcs  had  she,  and  no  mo. 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte'^  Mall  I 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall, 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal ; 
Of  poi^ant  sauce  ne  knew  she  neyer  a  deal  ;* 
No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat ; 
Her  diet  was  acconlant  to  her  cote  :7 
Repletion  ne  made  her  neyer  sick  ; 
Attemper^  diet  was  all  her  physic. 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  sumsance  : 
The  goute  leif*  her-nothing  for  to  danoe, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente^o  not  her  head  ; 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red  ; 
Her  board  was  seryed  most  mth  white  and  black, 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  whidi  she  found  no  lack, 
I  Seinde^i  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway, 
For  she  wais  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.^ 

ITU  Death  of  Areite.} 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sora 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-craft^' 
Comipteth,  and  is  in  his  Mmk*^  7^*^* 
That  neither  yeine-blood  ne  yentousing,^ 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 
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The  riiiue  expulsire  or  animal. 
From  thilke  Tirtue  cleped^  natural, 
Ne  maj  the  renom  Toiden  ne  ezpell ; 
The  pipes  of  his  lunges  'san  to  swell, 
And  ereiy  laoert^  in  hia  breast  adown 
Is  shent^  with  Tenom  and  corruption. 
He  guneth  neither,^  for  to  set  his  life. 
Vomit  upward  ne  downward  laxative : 
All  is  to-buntcn  thilke  region  ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination  : 
And  oertunlj  where  nature  will  not  werche,'' 
Farewell  phjrsic  ;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die  ; 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emilj, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear ; 
Then  said  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear  : 

*  Nought  maT  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  pomt  of  all  mj  sorrows'  smart 

To  you  mj  lady,  that  I  lore  most, 
Bui  I  bequeath  the  serrioe  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aboren  ereiy  creature, 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 
'  Alas  the  woe  !  alas  the  paines  strong. 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  long  I 
Alas  the  death  !  alas  mine  Emily  I 
Alu  departing  of  our  company  I 
Alas  mine  hearte's  queen  !  alas  my  wife  I 
Mine  hearte's  lady,  ender  of  my  life  I 
What  is  this  world  ! — ^what  asken  men  to  haye  t 
Now  with  his  lore,  now  in  his  colde  grave- 
Alone — withouten  any  company. 
Farewell  my  sweet — iarewell  mine  Emily  I 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

*  I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy  ; 
And  Jupiter  so  wis^  my  soule  gie,7 

To  speaken  of  a  servant  propeny. 

With  alle  circumstances  truely  ; 

Thai  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead. 

Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 

Freedom,  and  all  that  'longeth  to  that  art, 

So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part. 

As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 

That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life  ; 

And  If  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife. 

Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.' 

And  with  that  word  his  speeche  fail  began  ; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  cold  of  death  that  had  him  ovemome  fi 
And  yet,  moreover,  in  his  annes  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago  fi 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearto  sick  and  sore, 
'Gan  faillen  when  the  hearte  felte  death  ; 
Busked  his  eyen  two,  and  fail'd  his  breath  : 
But  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eve  ; 
His  laste  word  was, '  Mercy,  Emily  1' 

IDqxaittre  cf  €fuskinoe,'\ 

CCustanoe  to  beniahed  from  bar  buband,  AHa,  king  of  Nor- 
thombarlaad.  In  oonMqnenoe  of  ,the  treacherj  of  the  king's 
mHhar.  Her  behaTloor  la  emtiarlflng  at  see.  In  a  mdderiess 
■Up,  to  thus  dasoribed.} 

Weepen  both  young  and  old  in  all  that  place 
When  that  the  king  Siis  cursed  letter  sent : 
And  Custanoe  with  a  deadly  pale  face 
The  fourt)ie  day  toward  the  snip  she  went ; 
But  nathelessio  she  tak'th  in  good  intent 
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The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  stroud. 
She  saide,  '  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  sond.^ 

'He  that  me  kepte  from  the  false  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonses  you, 
He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  ihaine 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now  : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear, 
That  ia  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.'S 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arm  ; 
And  kneeling  piteoiul^,  to  him  she  said — 
'  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm  :' 
With  that  her  k^diief  off  her  head  she  braid. 
And  over  his  little  even  she  it  laid. 
And  in  her  arm  she  luUeth  it  full  fast. 
And  into  th'  heaven  her  eyen  up  she  cast, 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  Maij  I 
Soth  is,  that  through  womannes  ^gcment,^ 
Mankind  was  lom,^  and  damned  aye  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent  fi 
Thy  bUssful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment ; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

*  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  yslain  before  thine  tjm^ 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  child  parfay  :7 
Now,  lady  bright  I  to  whom  idl  wonil  cnen. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  faire  May  I 
Thou  haven  of  refute,^  bright  star  of  day  I 
Rue9  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  eveiy  rueful  in  distress. 

<  O  little  child,  alas  I  what  is  thy  guilt, 
That  never  wroufhtest  sin  as  yet,  pardfe  t 
Why  will  thine  narde  father  have  thee  spilt !  ^ 
0  mercy,  deare  Constable  !  (quod  she) 
Ab  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee  ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  saven  him  from  blame, 
So  kiss  him  ones  in  his  father's  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land, 
And  saide, '  Farewell,  husband  nitheless  I'  11 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship  ;  her  followeth  all  the  press  :  ^ 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peaoe^ 
And  tak'th  her  leave,  and  with  a  holy'  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Victailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,'' 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space  ; 
And  other  necessariei  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried^^  be  Ooddes  grace  : 
For  wind  and  weather,  Almighty  God  purchaae,)' 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  way.. 

[7%e  Pardonei^s  TdUJl 

In  Flanders  whilom  was  a  company 
Of  youngtf  folk  that  haunteden  foil/, 
As  haxard,  riot,  stew^,  and  taverns. 
Whereas  with  haip^,  lut^  and  gittenka,!^ 
They  dance  and  play  at  dice  both  day  and  night, 
And  eat  also  and  drinken  o'er  their  might. 
Through  which  they  do  the  devil  sacrifice. 
Within  the  devil's  tenmle',  in  eon^  wiae^ 
By  superfluity  abominaole. 
Tneir  oathes  been  so  great  and  bo  damnibla 
That  it  is  grislyl7  for  to  hear  them  swear. 
Ova  blissf^  LordA  body  they  to-tear ; 
Them  thought  the  Jewtfs  rent  1dm  not  enongh  ; 
And  each  m  them  at  other's  sinntf  lauf^ 

And  right  anon  in  oomen  tombesteres  ^  - 
Fetiii^  and  small,  and  young^  fhuteiteraf,^ 
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Which  be  the  yerj  devil's  offioen, 

To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of '  luzurj/ 

That  \»  annexed  unto  gluttony. 

The  holy  writ  take  I  to  m j  witness 

That  luxury'  Is  in  wine  and  drunkeimeoi. 

O  1  wist  a  man  how  manj  maladies 
Followen  of  ezcesse  and  of  gluttonies, 
He  wouldtf  be  the  mortf  meajsurible 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas  !  the  shorts  throat,  the  tender  month, 
Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
In  cuih,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swink^ 
To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

A  '  likeroos'  thing  is  wine,  and  drunk«mesi 
Is  full  of  striving  and  of  wretchedness. 
O  drunken  man  !  disfizur'd  is  thj  face. 
Sour  is  thj  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace ; 
And  through  thy  drunken  nose  seemeth  the  soon 
As  though  thou  said^t  aye  Sampaoun  !  Sampeoun  1 
And  yet.  Got  wot,  Sampnoun  drunk  ne'er  no  wine : 
Thou  fiJlest  as  it  were  a  sticktfd  swine  ; 
Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  cure,^ 
For  drunkenness  is  very  sepulture 
Of  mannas  wit  and  his  discretion. 
In  whom  that  drink  hath  domination 
He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  drede.^ 
Now  keep  tou  from  the  white  and  from  the  rede,* 
And  namely  from  the  whit<  wine  of  Lepe,7 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Cheap. 
This  wine  of  Spain  creepeth  subtlely 
In  other  winOs  growing  fast^  by. 
Of  which  there  riseth  such  fumosity,* 
That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  diaughtOs  three, 
And  weoneth^  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  R<5chelle,  or  at  Bordeaux  town. 
And  UiennO  will  he  say  Sampsoun  1  Sampsoun  I 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  gluttony. 
Now  will  I  you  dcfcnden"'  hajEardxy.^^ 
Haxud  is  reiy  mother  of  l^asings. 
And  of  deceits  and  cursed  foniwearinm. 
Blaspheming  of  Christ,  manslaughter^  and  waste  also 
Of  cattle,  and  of  time  ;  and  furthermo 
It  is  reproof,  and  contrary'  of  hondur 
For  to  be  held  a  common  haxardour. 
And  ever  the  higher  he  Ls  of  estate 
The  mortf  he  is  holden  desolate. 
If  that  a  princO  useth  hazardiy. 
In  alio  goremance  and  policy 
He  is,  as  by  common  opiuidn, 
Yhold  the  less  in  reputation. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oathOs  false  and  great 
A  word  or  two,  as  oldO  bookOs  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable. 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  rcprorable. 
The  highO  Ood  fomde  swearing  at  all. 
Witness  on  Mathew ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jeremie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  soth^^  thine  oathOs  and  not  lie, 
And  swear  in  doom,^^  and  eke  in  righteousness, 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cursednens. 

These  riotourOs  three  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst*^  ere  primO  rung  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  them  in  a  tarem  for  to  drink. 
And  as  they  sat  they  heacd  a  belU  clink 
Before  a  corpse  was  carried  to  his  grare  ; 
That  one  of  them  'gan  caU^  to  hU  knaye;» 
•  Go  bet,'»  quod  he,  *and  askO  readily 
VWhat  corpse  is  this  that  passeth  here  forth  by, 
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And  look  that  thou  report  his  namO  welL' 
'  Sir,'  quod  this  boy,  *  it  needeth  never  a  deal  f 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  hout ; 
He  was  pardO  an  old  felUw  of  yours, 
And  suddenly  he  wm  yslain  to-night, 
Fordrunk  as  he  sat  on  his  bendi  upright ; 
There  came  a  privy  thief  men  clepen  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  the  people  slay'th. 
And  with  his  spear  he  smote  nis  heart  atwo^ 
And  vrent  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilOnoe ; 
And,  master,  ere  ye  come  in  his  presOnoo, 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  full  ncecssaiy 
For  to  beware  of  such  an  adyersaiy: 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  eyermore ; 
Thus  tauf  htO  me  my  dame  ;  I  say  no  mon,* 

*  By  SaintO  Maiy,'  said  thja  tavemere, 
'  The  child  saith  soth,<  for  he  hath  slain  thif 
Hence  over  a  mile,  vrithin  a  great  rillige. 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind  and  page  ; 
I  trow  his  habitation  be  there : 

To  be  avtsOd^  great  wisdOm  it  were 
Ere  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishonour.' 

*  Yea,  Ooddes  aimOs  I'  quod  this  rioter, 
'  Is  it  sudi  peril  with  him  for  to  meet  1 

I  shall  him  seek  by  stile  and  eke  by  street, 
I  make  a  yow  by  OoddOs  dignO*  bones. 
Hearkeneth,  fellaws,  we  three  been  allO  ooei  f 
Let  each  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other, 
And  each  of  us  becomen  other's  brother. 
And  vre  will  slay  this  falsO  traitour  Death : 
He  shall  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th. 
By  GoddOi  dignity,  ere  it  be  night.' 

Together  have  those  three  their  truthOs  plight 
To  live  and  dien  each  of  them  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren^^  brotiier. 
And  up  they  start  all  drunken  in  this  lage^ 
And  forth  they  gone  towardOs  that  yilldge 
Of  which  the  tayemer  had  spoke  beforen. 
And  many  a  grisly7  oath  then  have  they  swoni. 
And  Christ^  blessed  body  they  to-rent,' 
'  Death  shall  be  dead,  if  that  we  may  him  hent.** 

When  they  had  ffone  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  would  have  trodden  o'er  a  stile, 
An  old  man  and  a  poorO  with  them  met : 
This  old£  man  full  meekely  them  gret,^® 
And  saidO  thus  : '  Now,  LordOs,  God  you  see  fU 

The  proudest  of  these  riotourOs  three 
AnswOr'd  again :  *  What !  churl,  with  sorty  ^ 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrappOd  saye  thy  faoe  f 
Why  lirest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age  f 

This  oldO  man  *nn  look  in  his  yisdge^ 
And  saidO  thus :  *  For  I  ne  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walkOd  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  yilldge. 
That  wouldO  change  his  youthO  for  mine  am  t 
And  therefore  must  I  have  mine  agO  still 
As  longO  time  as  it  is  GoddOs  will. 
Ne  Death,  alas  !  ne  will  not  haye  my  lifo : 
Thus  walk  I,  like  a  rostOlem  caitiff," 
And  on  the  gromid,  which  is  my  mother's 
I  knockO  with  my  staff  earl^  and  late. 
And  Mj  to  her,  •*  LeT0«3  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  yanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  akuu 
Alaa  I  whm  shall  my  bonOs  be  at  rest  t 
Mother,  with  you  would  I  change  my  rrhart. 
That  in  my  chamber  longO  time  hath  b«u   "* 
Yea,  Ibr  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me."^ 
But  yet  to  me  she  vrill  not  do  that  naoa. 
For  which  fuU  pale  and  welked^  U  myioe. 
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*  But,  Sin,  to  you  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  speak  unto  aa  old  man  yillainy. 
But  W  trespass  in  word  or  dae  in  deed. 
In  holy  writ  ye  may  yourselren  read  : 
"  Against  an  old  man,  lioar  upon  his  nede, 
Ye  should  arise  :^  therefore  I  gire  you  rede' 
Ne  do'th  unto  an  old  man  none  hann  now, 
No  more  than  that  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide ; 
And  God  be  with  you  whe'i^  ye  go  or  ride : 
I  must  go  thither  as  I  hare  to  go.' 

'  Nay,  oldtf  churl,  by  God  thou  dudi  not  io^' 
8aid<  this  other  haaardour*  anon ; 
'  Thou  partest  not  m>  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Thou  spake  xigbt  now  of  thilk^  tiaitour  Death, 
That  in  this  countiy  all  our  fnend^s  slay'th  ; 
Hare  here  my  truth,  as  thou  aft  his  9Kpjp 
Tell  where  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  aby,^ 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  sacrament, 
For  sothly  thou  art  one  ofhis  assent 
To  slay  us  youngd  folk,  thou  &ls^  thief/ 

'  Now,  Sirs,'  quod  he, '  if  it  be  you  so  lief  7 
To  finden  Death,  turn  up  this  crooked  way ; 
For  in  that  groTe  I  left  him,  by  my  fay, 
Under  a  tree,  and  there  he  wiU  abide. 
Nor  for  your  boast  he  will  him  nothing  hide. 
See  ye  that  oak  1  right  there  ye  shall  him  find. 
God  saT^  you  that  &ught  a^;&in  mankind. 
And  you  amend  1'    Thus  said  this  old^  man. 

And  eyereach  of  these  riotour^  ran 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  there  they  found 
Of  florins  fine  of  cold  yeoin^d  round 
Well  nigh  an  ei|^ttf  bushels,  as  them  thought  | 
No  longer  then  after  Death  they  sought, 
But  eadi  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  si^t. 
For  that  the  florins  been  so  fair  and  bnght, 
That  down  they  set  them  by  the  precious  hoard : 
The  worst  of  tnem  he  spake  the  wni6  word. 

'  Brethren,'  quod  he, '  take  keep  what  I  shall  say ; 
My  wit  is  gxeat,  thouj^  that  I  bourde^  and  play. 
This  treasure  hath  Fwttine  unto  us  given. 
In  mirth  and  jollity  our  life  to  liTen, 
And  lightly  as  it  oom'th  so  will  we  spend, 
Ey  I  GoddA  predous  dignity  !  who  ween'd^ 
To-day  that  we  should  hare  so  fair  a  grace  f 
But  might  th&s  gold  be  carried  from  this  place 
Home  to  my  house,  or  ell^  unto  yours, 
(For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  pld  is  ours) 
Thenntf  were  we  in  high  felicitT ; 
But  tru^Y  by  day  it  may  not  be  ; — 
Men  woulden  say  that  we  were  thievA  strong. 
And  for  our  owen  treasure  done  us  hong.^ 
This  treasure  must  yearned  be  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  slyly  as  it  might ; 
T^lierefore  I  redell  that  cut^^  among  us  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  will  fall ; 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  hearts  blithe, 
Shall  runnen  to  the  town,  and  that  full  swith,^' 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  priyily  ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepen  subtlely 
This  treasure  ^ell ;  and  if  he  will  not  tarrien. 
When  it  is  night  we  will  this  treasure  carrien 
By  one  assent  nhen  as  us  thinketh  best.' 

That  one  of  them  the  cut  brought  in  his  fist. 
And  bade  them  dzaw,  and  look  when  it  would 
&11, 

And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
And  forth  iow&rd  uie  trnm  he  went  anon : 
And  all  so  soon  as  that  he  was  agone, 
That  one  of  them  spake  thus  unto  that  other ; 
*  Thou  wettest  well  thou  art  my  sworen  brother. 
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Thy  profit  will  I  tell  thee  right  anon. 
Thou  wott'st  well  that  our  fellow  is  agone  ; 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plenif^ 
That  shall  departed  be  amon£  us  three ; 
But  nathAess,  if  I  can  diape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two, 
Had  I  not  done  a  friend^  turn  to  thee  V 

That  other  answer'd  :  *  I  n'ot^  how  that  may  Im  : 
He  wot  well  that  the  tfold  is  with  us  tway. 
What  shall  we  do  t  lAat  shall  we  to  him  say  V 

'Shall  it  be  counsel  1'  said  the  firsts  shrew,' 
'And  I  shall  tellen  thee  in  word^  few 
What  shall  we  do,  and  bring  it  well  about.' 

'  I  grants,'  quod  that  other, '  out  of  doubt, 
That  by  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  betray.' 

'  Now,'  quod  the  first, '  thou  wott'st  well  we  be  tway ; 
And  tway  of  us  shall  stronger  be  than  one. 
Look,  when  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wouldest  with  him  play. 
And  I  shall  rive  him  through  the  sidds  tway : 
While  that  thou  struggleet  with  him  as  in  game ; 
And  with  thy  dagger ^ok  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  then  shall  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dear^  friend  I  betwixen  thee  and  me  ; 
Then  may  we  both  our  lust^  all  fulfil. 
And  play  at  dice  right  at  our  owen  will.' 
And  thus  accorded  been  these  shrewd)  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  hare  heard  me  say. 

This  youngest,  which  that  went^  to  the  town^ 
Full  oft  in  heart  he  rolleth  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright. 
*  O  Lord  r  quod  he, '  if  so  were,  that  I  mi^t 
Hare  all  this  treasure  to  myself  alone. 
There  is  no  man  that  lir'th  und^  the  throne 
Of  God  that  shooldtf  lire  so  merry'  as  I.' 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend,  our  enemy. 
Put  in  his  thought  that  he  should  poison  buy 
With  which  he  mights  slay  his  fellows  tway : 
For  why  I  the  fiend  found  him  in  such  living. 
That  he  had  leye^  to  sorrow  him  to  bring ; 
For  this  was  utterly  his  full  intent. 
To  slay  them  both  and  neyer  to  repent. 
And  forth  he  go'th,  no  longer  wouM  he  tany, 
Into  the  town  unto  a  'pothecary, 
And  pra^tfd  him  that  he  him  wouldtf  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns*  queU  ; 
And  eke  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw' 
That,  as  he  said,  his  capons  had  yslaw  fi 
And  fain  he  would  him  wreaken/  if  he  might. 
Of  rermin  that  destroy^  them  by  ni^ht. 

The  'pothecary  answer'd  :  *  Thou  shalt  haT9 
A  thing,  as  wialy®  God  my  soultf  sare, 
In  all  this  worla  there  n'ls  no  creature 
That  eat  or  drunk  hath  of  this  cdxifectun 
Not  but  the  mountance^  of  a  eom  of  wheat, 
That  he  ne  shall  his  life  anon  forlet,lO 
Yea,  starred  ^  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesse  whils 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  riolent.' 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  yhent^ 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swith^^  he  ran 
Into  the  nezttf  street  unto  a  man. 
And  borrowed  of  him  larg^  bottles  three^ 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he ; 
The  third  he  kept^  cleans  for  his  drink. 
For  all  the  nifht  he  shope  him  for  to  swink^^ 
In  carrying  of  the  ^Id  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  noter  with  sonr  graced 
Hath  filled  with  wine  his  greats  bottles  thrsa. 
To  his  fellows  again  repaireth  he. 

iKnownot.  •  A  enned  msn.  •TnhUnsHoB. 

*  Rata  •  Fam-Tud.  « main. 

TReTengehlmsdf  ffhaeonkL  'Otetabdj. 

•AflMMOttag.     i«Oiysover.     "IMa.     MTVdcen. 
1*  Tmmertlately.     >«  Labour,  work.      i«  BtU,  o 
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Whftt  needeih  it  thereof  to  Benn<m  more  t 
For  right  as  they  had  cast  hiB  death  before. 
Right  ao  thej  have  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  when  th*t  this  was  done  thos  spake 


thai 
one: 
'  Now  let  US  sit  and  drink,  and  make  as  meny. 
And  afterward  we  will  his  body  bury.' 
And  with  that  word  it  happen'd  him  par  ea^ 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was. 
And  drank,  and  eare  his  fellow  drink  also^ 
For  which  anon  wey  storren*  bothi  two. 

But  oert^  I  suppose  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  nerer  in  no  canon  ne'  in  no  fenne* 
More  wonder  signA  of  empoisoning 
Than  had  these  wretches  two,  or  their  ending* 
liius  ended  been  these  homicide  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.     *    * 

[Tfu  Cfood  ParmmJ} 

A  true  good  man  there  was  there  of  religion^ 
Pious  and  poor — the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  hii  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 
Benisn  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  m  adTersity  full  patient, 
As  proTen  oft ;  to  all  who  lack'd  a  fnend. 
Lotn  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend. 
At  ereiT  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  sul»tanoe  and  his  dues  to  giye  : 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  lire. 

Wide  was  his  cure  ;  the  houses  far  asunder. 
Yet  nerer  fiul'd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder, 
Whenerer  sickness  or  mischance  might  call. 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small, 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  brare. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gare. 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  eospel  caught ; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto. 
If  that  «>ld  nisteth  what  should  iron  do  1 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
What  wonder  if  the  unletter'd  layman  lust  t 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep, 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 
By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  lire. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Lcttring  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Foul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enroll'd  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold. 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous  : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  £ur 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate. 
Were  he  <^  lofty  or  of  low  estate. 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence. 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught :  but,  first,  he  followed  it  himselve. 

i^soddnt 

•  Stervcn  (psribot  taoss  ofstsifs)    disd. 

•  The  title  of  oos  of  the  seotioos  in  Aviosnneli  gnal  woik. 


[^11  Iromeal  Ballad  on  1k$  Jhiplieii^  af  Wi 

This  world  ii  fUl  of  variance 
In  everything,  who  taketh  heed. 
That  faith  and  trust,  and  all  constanea, 
EzilM  bfl^  this  is  no  drede,^ 
And  save  only  in  womanhead, 
I  oan  ysee  no  sikemess  f 
But  for  all  thmt  yet,  as  I  read. 
Beware  alway  of  doublenesa. 

Also  that  the  fresh  summer  flowen^ 
The  white  and  red,  the  blue  and  ^ 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showers,^ 
Made  faint  and  fade,  withouten 
That  trust  is  none,  as  ye  may  lesn. 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  steadfastness. 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  double 


1 


Hie  crooked  moon,  (this  ii  no  tale), 
Some  while  isheen^  and  bright  of  hos^ 
And  after  that  full  dark  and  pale, 
And  every  moneth  chanxeth  new, 
That  who  the  very  soth^  knew 
All  thing  is  built  on  brittleness. 
Save  that  women  alwav  be  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doublenesa. 

Tlie  losty^  freshtf  summer's  day. 
And  Phoebus  with  his  beamte  d* 
Toward^  night  they  draw  away. 
And  no  longer  list  t'  appear. 
That  in  this  present  lire  now  hem 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  fairae«, 
Save  women  are  be  found  enten/ 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 


The  sea  eke  with  his'stemtf 
Bach  day  yfloweth  new  asain. 
And  by  the  concourse  of  his  lawet 
Tlie  ebbe  floweth  in  certain  ; 
After  great  drought  there  cometh  rain  ; 
That  farewell  here  all  stableness, 
Sare  that  women  be  whole  and  plan  f 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortune  wheel  «>'th  round  abont 
A  thousand  tim^  day  and  ni^t, 
Whose  course  standeth  ever  in  doabi 
For  to  transmue^^'  she  is  so  light. 
For  which  adverteth  in  your  sight 
Th'  untrust  of  worldly  fickleneM, 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  righf^ 
Ne  hath  no  touch  of  doubU 


What  man  ymay  the  wind  restrain. 
Or  holden  a  snake  by  the  tail  1 
Who  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  void  withouten  fail  I 
Or  who  can  driven  so  a  nail 
To  maktf  sure  newfangleness,'* 
Save  women,  that  can  gie"  their  saU 
To  row  their  boat  with  doubleness  1 

At  every  haven  they  can  arriva 
Whereas  they  wot  is  good  passage  ; 
Of  innocence  they  cannot  strive 
With  waw^  nor  no  rock^  race ; 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanagel* 
With  needle'  and  stone  their  cooxM  to  diWB,^ 
That  Solomon  was  not  so  sage 
To  find  in  them  no  doubleness : 


iFsarii  *  Bursty, 

^BhlalBg.       •Truth.    • 
>  Wmvei.         *  ComplsCSb 
1 1  Natunl  right  »  Novvltj. 

14  flft^vliur.  iJiitMli  M 


7  Bntlrs,  whole,  aoanA 
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Therefore  whoso  doth  them  aocnw 
Of  any  doable  intention* 
To  speaks  rown,  other  to  miiJBe,^ 
To  pinch  at^  their  oondititfiiy 
All  ifl  but  false  coUuBidn, 
I  dare  right  well  the  soth  express, 
They  hare  no  better  protection. 
But  shroud  them  under  doublenesis. 

So  well  fortune  is  their  rhanoe, 
The  dice  to-tnmen  up  so  down. 
With  sioe  and  cinque  they  can  adTaace, 
And  then  by  rerolutidn 
They  set  a  fell  conclusitfn 
Of  lombN&,3  M  in  sothfastness. 
Though  clerks  maken  mention 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubleness. 

Sampson  yhad  experience 
That  women  were  full  true  yfound  ; 
When  Dalila  of  innocence 
With  shear^s  'gan  his  hair  to  round  f 
To  speak  aUo  Si  Rosamond, 
And  Cleopatra's  faithfulness, 
The  stories  plainly  will  confound 
Men  that  apeach^  their  doubleness. 

ffincle  tlung  is  not  yprais^d, 
Norof  old  is  of  no  renown. 
In  balance  when  thcnr  be  ypesed,* 
For  lack  of  weight  they  be  borne  down. 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason 
These  women  all  of  rightwisness7 
Of  dioice  and  free  electidn 
Host  loTO  exchange  and  doubleneos. 

I*  iSiifiijew 

0  ye  women  I  which  be  incline 
By  influence  of  your  nature 
To  be  as  pure  as  gold  yfintfd. 
And  in  your  truth  for  to  endure, 
Armeth  yourself  in  strong  armtire, 
(Lest  men  assail  your  sikemess),* 
Bet  on  your  breast,  yourself  t*  assure, 
A  mighty  shield  of  doubleness. 

[Lad  Tenet  of  Cfhaueer,  written  on  ki$  Decdhhed.} 

Fly  fitnn  the  press,<^  and  dwell  with  sothfastness  ^^ 
Suffice  xmto  thy  good^^  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness, 
Pressi^  hath  euTy,  and  weal  is  blent^  o'er  all ; 
SaTonr^^  no  more  than  thee  behoren  shall ; 
Redely  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver 't  is  no  drede.^* 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  rest  standetii  in  little  business  ; 
Beware  also  to  spum  against  a  nalle  ;>7 
Strire  not  as  doth  a  crockets  with  a  wall ; 
Deemethi^  tiiyself  that  deemest  other's  deed. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliTcr  't  is  no  drode. 

That^  thee  is  sent  reoelTo  in  buxomness  f^ 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildeness ; 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all ; 

>  Bther  in  whJsperfBf  or  zmubif.      >  To  find  a  flaw  in. 

s  «  Tbouf  h  derkv,  or  teholBn,  reprennt  woman  to  be  like 
Ismbefcr  thoir  troth  and  dnoaritj,  yet  they  are  aU  fraofht, 
or  filled  with  doabieneM,  or  faleehood.'— Prry. 

•  To  round  off,  to  cut  round.         '  Impeach. 

•  Ypeeed,  Pr.  jjarf— weighed.         »  Jurtloa.        •  fleootitj. 

•  Crowd.  >'  Trath.        "  Be  Mtblled  with  thy  wealth. 
IS  StriTlng.        >*  Prosperity  has  oeaaed.  ^*  TSirtew 
MfiftMiMfi-    IS  without  fear.     I'MalL    i*  Earthen  pitdlur. 
la  JndA.        so  That  (whioh).           n  Humttity,  obedlsnoa. 


WaiTeth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghosti  thee  lead. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

Howerer  far  the  genius  of  Chaucer  transcended 
that  of  all  preceding  writers,  he  was  not  the  solitary 
light  of  his  age.  The  national  mind  and  the  naticmal 
hmguage  appear,  indeed,  to  hare  now  arriyed  at  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness,  fayourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  able  writers  in  both  proae  and  rerte.* 
Heretofore,  Norman  French  had  been  the  language 
of  education,  of  the  court,  and  of  l^al  docimients; 
and  when  the  Kormanised  Anglo-Saxon  was  em- 
ployed by  literary  men,  it  waa  K>r  the  special  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  usually  yery  caieflil  to  mentioD, 
of  oonyeying  instruction  to  the  common  people;  But 
now  the  distinction  between  the  conquering  Normans 
and  subjected  Anglo-Saxons  was  neariy  lost  in  a 
new  and  fraternal  national  feeling,  which  recognised 
the  country  under  the  sole  name  of  England,  and  the 
people  and  language  under  the  single  appeUation  <rf 
Engliah,  Edward  IIL  substituted  the  use  of  English 
for  that  of  French  in  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  schoolmasters,  for  the  first  tune, 
in  the  same  reign,  caused  their  pupils  to  construe 
the  classical  tongues  into  the  yemacular.f  The 
consequence  of  this  ripening  of  the  national  ipind 
and  language  was,  that,  whilie  English  heroism  was 
guning  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  English 
genius  was  achieving  milder  and  more  ben^cial  tri- 
umphs, in  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  of  Cower,  and 
ofWickliflfe. 

JOHN  GOlfEB. 

John  Gowbr  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  some 
time  about  the  year  1325,  and  to  have  consequently 
been  a  few  years  dder  than  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
gei)tleman,  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
SuflTolk.  In  his  latter  years,  he  appears,  like  Chaucer, 
to  have  been  a  retainer  of  the  Ijancaster  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  which  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne;  and  his  death  took  place  in  1408,  before 
which  period  he  had  become  blind.  Gower  wrote  a 
poetical  work  in  three  parts,  which  were  respectively 
entitled  Speculvm  Meaitantit,  Vox  CkanantiM,  and 
QmfBMtio  Amantii;  the  last,  which  is  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  being 
the  only  part  written  in  English.  The  solemn  sen- 
tentlousness  of  this  work  caused  Chaucer,  and  sub- 

^BpMt. 

*  It  ie  alwaya  to  be  kept  fai  mbid  that  the  language  employed 
in  litaracy  compoeltlop  ie  apt  to  be  dlffanat  from  that  need  Iqr 
the  bulk  of  the  people  In  ordliiaiy  dleoouna  The  litervy  laa- 
guage  of  tbeae  eariy  thnee  was  probably  nnioh  more  refined 
than  the  ooUoquleL  During  the  fonrtemth  oentuiy,  Tarfoos 
dialeotiof  Bnglleh  wae  qioken  in  dlfferant  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  mode  of  pronundetlon  alao  waa  very  lar  fhan  beinf* 
nnifonn.  Treriaa,  a  hleCoriaa  who  wrote  about  1980,  nmarika 
that,  '  Hit  semeth  a  grete  wonder  that  Englynmen  have  so 
grete  dyrerayte  in  their  owln  langage  in  wwne  and  In  epdiyhi 
of  it,  wbit^  is  all  in  one  ilonde.*  The  prevalent  Tiaiehnees  of 
pronunolatioB  ia  thus  deeorfbed  by  the  aame  writer:  'Soma 
uae  etraunge  wlafflng,  ohytiyng,  hanteg,  ganylag,  and  grya* 
bytln^  Tbe  langage  of  the  Northnmbraa,  and  ^eoyaUy  at 
Teike,  ia  m  Sharpe,  dytting,  Ikotjngi  and  umii^pe,  that  we 
sothem  men  maye  mmeth  ondentaade  that  langagOb'  Bvoa 
in  the  reign  of  BUaaheth,  as  we  lean  fhun  HoUaahedIi  Ckfv- 
nitUt  the  dlaleota  qrakan  in  difEecent  parts  of  the  oonntiy  wem 
ezoeedlagly  variooa. 

t  Ifr  Hailam  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Btevanon, 
sub-oonmiiaelooer  of  public  reoorda,  that  In  England,  all  letters, 
even  of  a  private  nature,  were  written  in  latin  till  the  beginniof 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  aoon  after  1S70,  when  a  endden  change 
brought  in  the  use  of  French.— HaAoaiV  IfUrodmeUim  to  Ck«L<f»> 
rafurt  qfBmrope  in  tke  VteaA,  tixtmntk,  ami  emmUetntk 
tmles,  Uex 
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nqnenUj  Ljiiiluj,  to  denoniiiuile  iti  naUtw  ..._ 
monl  Guver ;"  he  is,  however,  conilderkblj'  inferior 
to  the  uitbor  of  the  Cantarlmry  Taltt,  In  (Imost  kU 
tiw  fuliflcatioiia  of  *.  true  poet 


ig  of  the  grmtiQcatJon  which  hij 
ftmiiaa  noAtm  ttota  tfae  iraw  of  heAriag,  be  myt, 
that  to  beiir  bU  U^j  tpeak  u  more  doliciotu  tlun 
toftMtoa  all  the  dahitiM  that  could  be  compounded 
bj  K  oook  at  Lombudf.  Theae  are  not  lo  lerto- 
ratin 

Aa  bin  tba  wordei  of  hir  month  ) 

Fdtm  the  WTcdv  of  the  Mutli 

Bcci  moat  of  all  deboimain, 

Bo  wheo  her  list'  to  >puk  fail* 

Hie  Tertue  of  her  goodlj  spsotn 

II  TBiilj  mjDe  hanel  leche.* 
B»  mMt  (reduced  ipelling) — 

Full  oft  time  it  faUetll  M 

lij  ear  with  a  good  pittaacc^ 

Is  ted,  with  reading  of  romanca 

Of  iMidTiie  and  Amadu, 

That  whilom  were  in  mj  case ; 

And  eka  of  other  man;  a  score. 

That  loTod  lone  ere  I  was  bore: 

For  when  1  of  their  lovea  read. 

Mine  ear  with  the  t^e  I  feed  ; 

And  with  the  luit  of  their  hirtoin 

Sometime  I  draw  into  memolic. 

How  sorrow  maj  not  erer  lait, 

And  eo  hope  cometh  in  at  laat. 

That  when  hei  lilt  on  ni^ti  wake,* 
In  chamlier,  as  to  carol  and  daoo^ 
Hathink  I  ma;  ma  more  BTaoee, 
If  I  mar  gone  apon  her  bond. 
Than  if  I  win  a  king's  lond. 
For  when  I  ma;  her  hand  beclip. 
With  such  gladneee  I  dance  and  akip, 
Methiuketh  I  touch  not  th>;  floor  ; 
The  roe  which  runneth  on  the  moor. 
It  then  nought  so  li^ht  aa  I. 


[^ptMKb^XMvUe.1 


the  month  of  H^, 
She  woold  walk  upcM  a  da;, 
A>d  (hat  waa  « ths  lun  anit, 
Of  women  bat  a  few  it  wist  jl 
And  fwth  aha  want  )HiTil7, 
Unto  a  park  waa  &st  bj. 
All  soft  walkand  on  the  giaia, 
mi  aha  ame  then  the  land  wal. 
Through  which  nn  a  great  liTer, 
It  thought  her  fair  ;  and  said,  ho* 
I  wiU  abide  under  the  ihaw  f 
And  bade  her  women  to  withdraw  : 
And  there  she  atood  alone  atil). 
To  think  what  waa  in  her  will, 
Bhe  law  tfae  aweet  flowen  qirinft 
She  heard  glad  fowla  aing. 
She  aaw  beauts  in  their  kind. 
The  buck,  the  doe,  the  hart,  the  hind, 
The  malea  go  with  the  female  j 
And  so  b^^n  there  a  quarml 
Between  loTS  and  her  own  heart, 
Fro  which  she  could  not  aatait. 
And  aa  ahe  cast  her  eje  about. 
She  saw  clad  in  one  suit,  a  rout 
Of  ladiee,  wheiw  the;  comen  lida 
Along  under  the  woode  aide ; 
On  fair  ambuland  hone  the;  sot. 
That  were  all  white,  (air,  and  great) 
And  ererich  one  ride  on  Bids. 
The  saddles  were  of  such  a  pridS) 
So  rich  saw  ahe  ncTer  none  ; 
With  pearls  and  gold  so  well  b^iMM, 
In  kiriles  and  in  copea  rich 
The;  wen  clothed  all  alich. 
Departed  eren  of  white  and  Um^ 
With  all  luata  that  she  knew. 
The;  were  embroidered  oier  all: 
Thau  bodies  veim  long  and  aaoalli 
The  beaut;  of  their  fur  faoa 
Then  ma;  none  sartbl;  thing  defaMl 
Ciawna  on  their  heada  the;  bin. 
As  each  of  them  a  queen  were ; 
That  al!  the  gold  of  Cnaaus'  hall 
Tb*  least  coronal  of  all 
Might  not  haTe  bought,  after  the  worth : 
Thus  comen  the;  ri£uid  forth. 


[la  the  nsr  y  thb  qdandM  troop  of  tadka,  Ih.  Friooaw  be. 

it  Mnl,  wiWchrtly  adoraad 

•rtdle.     On  tuesiiooliig  this 

.linplM  that  the  tut.  w_ 

ba  laat  t<Mnl(fal  ihg  ha  bwi 
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Now  haTe  je  heard  mine  anawnr  ; 

To  God,  madam,  I  ;ou  betake. 

Of  tore  that  the;  be 

And  bid  them  think  of  m;  bridle. 

Bit,  thst  iha  bart  baatt  o(  aa 

prlBcK  «(  AimaoJa  l>  du:;  Im  p 

ivKdlVtlilalaaaoB.] 

ENQLiaH  LTTERATimE. 


[The  AvHHH  Mim  aitd  O*  MiMtr.i 
Of  Jup^ta  tluii  1  find  j-wiil, 
How  wLiloTD  thftt  he  irould  wit. 
Upon  Uic  pUinta  which  he  btati 
Among  the  men,  how  it  fued, 
Ai  of  the  wToog  amditiflii 
To  do  juitificMicei; 
And  for  th^  OHue  down  he  nal 
An  uigel,  thet  eboat  went. 
That  he  ibu  eonth  know  mkj. 
So  it  babt  Dpou  »,  Amj, 
Thia  kngel  which  him  ehoold  iufbnil 
Wu  clothed  in  *  mui'i  farm. 
And  oTertook,  I  undcntand. 
Two  men  tbat  wenten  stot  land  ; 
ThroDf^  which  he  thought  to  ttfj 
Hii  cauK,  and  go'th  in  oompuj. 
Thii  angel  with  hii  wardi  wi«a 
Oppoeeth  them  in  ■ondr^  wiHj 
Now  loud  wordi  and  now  aoft. 
That  made  them  to  diq»tan  (At 
And  each  bu  reaeoD  had. 
And  thu  with  talee  he  them  led. 
With  good  eiamination. 
Till  he  knev  the  eraiditioii. 
What  men  thej  wen  both  two; 
And  nw  wall  at  laet  tbo,' 
That  cete  of  than  waa  coreton^ 
And  hi*  Mlov  wM  eaiioae. 
And  thna  when  be  hath  kiM>vkdgiB( 
iting. 


lliat  he  wae  then  of  Ood't  eond, 
And  uid  than  for  the  kind^ip. 
He  wDold  do  them  eotoe  grace  again. 
And  bad*  that  one  of  them  ihoiild  Mtinf 

What  thing  ia  bim  lernt  to  cnnf 
And  be  it  Oall  of  gift  hare. 
And  oTcr  that  ke  tbrth  with  all 
He  aaith,  that  other  hare  ahall 
The  double  of  that  hia  fellow  aieth; 
And  thiB  to  tbem  hie  graee  he  taMtk. 
The  CoTOtooa  vaa  wander  glad; 
And  to  that  other  roan  he  baide^ 
And  aaitb,  that  he  Bnt  ai  ihoiUd; 
For  be  auppoeetb  that  be  would 
Hake  bia  axing  of  world 'a  goad( 
Far  then  ha  knew  well  how  it  ttood; 
If  that  himeell  bj  double  wei^t 
Shall  after  take,  and  thUB  bj  (Icdj^ 
Becaaae  that  he  would  win. 
He  bade  bii  fellow  tni  htpn, 
Thia  Enrioua,  tbourii  it  be  late. 
When  that  he  law  he  mote,  almte. 
Make  his  ajtio^  Gnt,  he  thought. 
If  hs  hia  wonbip  and  profit  loufpit 
It  thall  be  double  to  hia  feic, 
That  he  would  chose  in  no  manner. 
But  then  he  ahoweth  what  k*  waa 
Toward  enrj,  and  in  thia  caee, 
Unto  thia  angel  thoa  he  aaid. 


Thi*  woid  waa  d< 


irajed, 


zt:^' 


Whanof  Uat  other  two  ^Ib  leat. 


Ua  tim«  Med  la  the  lowland 
Artrida  cf  ScoUaod  wae  bued,  tik«  that  of  EngUnd, 
In  tb*  TMtOBiic,  and  It  bad.  like  tt«  oontemporar; 
Oi^ltta,  a  Norman  admiitnra.  ToaceoontlbrUMN 
dnnmataDcea,  aonw  haTe  mppoaed  that  the  Ungnaga 
of  England,  in  it*  Tariou*  inade*  of  improrenien^ 
TMfiMd  tlw  north  thnragii  the  Ktden  wbo  an 
known  to  haTB  flocked  thitber  trtmi  England  dur- 
ing tbe  eleTentb,  tweUlh,  and  thirteentb  cestwricfc 
Other*  raneat  that  the  great  body  at  the  Soottiah 
people,  apart  team  the  Highlander*,  mint  bare  been 
at  Tentontc  origin,  and  the;  point  to  tbe  xer;  pio- 
belde  theor;  a*  to  the  Pict*  hating  been  a  GeimaB 
race.  The;  ftiither  mggeat,  that  a  Korman  admix- 
tnn  ai^t  teadil;  oome  to  the  national  tongue, 
thtongfa  tbe  large  inlerconrae  between  the  two 
eooDtiiea  dnring  tbe  dereoth,  twdftb,  and  thirteentb 
ceDtorie*.  Ttnn,  It  l»  preeomed,  ■  our  common  lan- 
gnage  waa  agnraft&r  Ibrmed  in  the  two  countriea, 
and  owed  ita  identity  to  Ita  being  conitncted  d 
ffn\i\fit  nateiala^  by  rimiPfiT  gfudatitMU,  and  by 
naliona  In  the  Mme  lUte  of  lociety.'*  Whaterer 
mi|^t  be  the  eaoae,  there  can  ba  no  doubt  that  tha 
language  need  bjr  thie  flrtt  ScotUth  Tentaenlar  wtUen 

in  tiie  fimrtaenth  century,  greatly "■'"  """' 

need  ocoteraparaoeonety  Id  Ki^and. 


•  Whet  tU«b*WM  bhU  dkpated  to 


Tbe  lint  at  theae  write*  wa*  Jomi  Buwovb, 
ardtukacoo  of  Aberdeen.  The  date  of  hi*  Urth  it 
unknown  i  bat  be  ia  Axtnd  exensiaing  tbe  dntlea  at 


that  ofllce  in  13ST.  little  li  known  of  hti  penonal 
hiitoi; :  we  mar  preanme  that  he  waa  a  man  at 
pditical  tatait,  from  hi*  being  choaen  by  the  blabni 
of  Aberdeen  to  act  aa  hi*  comminloner  at  Edinborgo 
when  the  ranaom  of  Dartd  IL  waa  debated  i  and  at 
W<mlTig,  from  bla  haTing  iereral  time*  accompanied 
mm  of  rank  to  atndy  at  Oxfbrd.  BaiterarptobaWy 
fonoed  hi*  taate  upon  the  rocuMim  wiitera  who 
flouriabed  before  him  bi  England.  A  k«t  work  of 
hi*,  entitled  TTit  Brsfcjnubably  another  in  addltlcn 
t*>  the  many  Teraion*  irfthe  itoryofBrtrtuwrfTnq', 
flnt  made  popular  by  OeoRey  of  UoDmoodi,  nw 
g«rt*  the  idot  of  an  Imittiion  of  the  nMMUKM  I  wd 


CTCLOPJBDIA  OF 


T0l4at. 


hii  lole  renudning  work,  T%e  Bntee^  if  altogether  of 
that  character.  It  ii  not  unlikdj  that,  in  JTie  BrmU^ 
Barbour  adopted  aU  the  fablei  he  oonld  find:  in 
writing  The  Bruce,  he  would,  in  like  manner,  adopt 
e?ei7  tradition  reipecting  his  hero,  besides  searching 
for  more  aathoritatiye  materials.  We  most  not  be 
forprised  that,  while  the  first  would  be  raloelesa  as 
a  history,  the  second  is  a  most  important  document 
There  would  be  the  same  wish  vat  truth,  and  the 
same  inability  to  distinguish  it,  in  both  cases ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  it  chanced  that  the  events  were  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  therefore  came  to  our  metrical 
historian  oomparatiTel/  undistorted.  7^  J?nroc,  in 
reality,  is  a  complete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactiona  by  which  King  Bobert  L  asserted  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown 
for  his  family.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  fiur  from  being 
destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmiosl  sweetness 
and  harmony.  It  contains  many  Tiyidly  descriptiTe 
passages,  and  abounds  in  dignified  and  eren  in  pathe- 
tic sentiment  This  poem,  which  was  completed  in 
1875,  is  in  octo^syllabic  lines,  forming  rhymed  coup- 
lets, of  which  tliere  are  seTen  thousand.  Barbow 
died  at  an  adranced  age  in  1396. 

[ApotirDfke  to  FrtedomL\ 

(Bsriwnr,  oontampUtlng  the  MnlaTed  ooliditlon  of  Mi 
trjt  In— %■  oat  Into  the  foUowiiif  onimsf<<d  linn  on  tlio 
taiiQ#UlMrty.~.BSWf.] 

A  I  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing  1 
Fredome  majse  man  to  haiif  liking  I 
Fredome  all  tolaoe  to  man  giffis  : 
He  lerys  at  ese  that  frely  lerys  1 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nana  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
OyfT  fredome  failvthe  :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeaniyt  our  all  othir  thing 
Ka  he,  that  ay  haw  leyyt  fre» 
May  Docht  luiaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrochyt  dome, 
That  in  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  asnayit  it. 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  piysa 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

[Dttdk  qf  Sir  Henry  De  Bokun,} 

[Thli  iaoldenft  took  plaoe  on  th«  ero  of  the  Battle  of  ^^«»»«irt- 
ban.] 

And  when  the  king  wist  that  they  were  * 
In  hale  battle,  comand  sae  near. 
His  battle  gart*  he  weel  array. 
He  rade  upon  a  little  palfrey, 
Lawcht  and  joly  arrayand 
His  battle,  with  an  ax  in  hand. 
And  on  his  bassinet  he  bare       ^ 
An  hat  of  tyre  aboon  ay  where ; 
Aod,  thereupon,  into  takin, 
Ane  hifh  crown,  that  he  was  king. 
And  when  Oloster  and  Hereford  were 
With  their  battle  approachand  near, 
Before  them  all  there  came  ridand. 
With  helm  on  heid  and  spear  in  hand. 
Sir  Henry  the  Boon,  the  worthy, 
That  was  a  wicht  knicht,  and  a  hardy, 
And  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford  cousin  ; 
Aimed  in  arms  gude  and  fine  ; 
Came  on  a  steed  a  bowshot  near. 
Before  all  other  that  there  were  : 
And  knew  the  king,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  sae  range  his  men  on  raw, 


e  In  thJs  and  the  rabeeqaeot  eztnot,  the  laagoafs  Is  as  to 
ipoaOdsrsdnoed  to  modem  speOta^  ' 


And  by  the  crown  that  was  set 

Also  upon  his  bassinet 

And  toward  him  he  went  in  hjA 

And  the  king  sae  apertly  ' 

Saw  him  oome,  forouth  all  his  foai% 

In  hy  till  him  the  horse  he  steers. 

And  when  Sir  Henxr  saw  the  liug 

Come  on,  foroutin  abasing^ 

Till  him  he  rode  in  great  hy. 

He  thou^t  that  he  should  weel  lidiily 

Win  him,  and  haye  him  at  his  willg 

Sin'  he  hum  horsit  saw  sae  ilL 

Sprent  they  samen  intiU  a  lyn^  st 

Sir  HeuT  missed  the  noble 

And  he  that  in  his  stirrups 

With  the  ax,  that  was  hiud  and  gude, 

With  sae  great  main,  raucht^  him  a  (Unt^ 

That  nonther  hat  nor  helm  micht  stint 

The  heayy  dush,  that  he  him  gaye. 

That  near  the  head  till  the  hams  day«» 

The  hand-ax  shafi  frushit  in  tway; 

And  he  down  to  the  yird'  gan  cae 

All  fiatlings,  for  him  failit  mi<&t 

This  was  the  first  straik  of  the  fidil^ 

That  was  pofonnit  douchtily. 

And  when  the  king's  men  sae  stoutly 

Saw  him,  richt  at  the  first  mnrtiwti 

Forottten  doubt  or  abasing, 

Haye  dain  a  knicht  sae  at  a  straik. 

Sic  hard'ment  thereat  gan  they  tak^ 

That  they  come  on  richt  hardily. 

When  Englishmen  saw  them  sae  stont^ 

Come  on,  they  had  great  abasing  ; 

And  specially  for  i&i  the  kinc 

Sae  smartly  that  gude  knid^t  has  slaiBi 

That  they  withdr^  them  eyerilk  ane^ 

And  durst  not  ane  abide  to  ficht : 

Sae  dreid  they  for  the  king's  micht  *    ^ 

When  that  the  king  repairit  was. 

That  gart  his  men  all  leaye  the  chase^ 

The  lordis  of  his  company 

Blamed  him,  as  they  dunt,  greatumlyi 

That  he  him  put  in  ayenture. 

To  meet  sae  stith  a  knicht,  and  stouTi 

In  sic  point  as  he  then  was  seen. 

For  they  sud  weel,  it  micht  haye  been 

Cause  m  their  tynsal^^  eyerilk  ane. 

The  king  answer  has  made  them  nane, 

But  mainit7  his  hand-ax  shaft  sae 

Was  with  the  straik  broken  in  tway. 

[IA«  battle  qf  SamioMynLl 
When  this  was  said 


The  Scottismen  commonally 
Kneelit  all  doun,  to  Ood  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  Ood,  to  help  them  in  that  ficht 
And  when  tiie  English  king  had  sidil 
Of  them  kneeland,  he  said,  in  hy, 
'  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingram*  said, '  Te  say  sooth  now^ 
Th^  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you  ; 
For  their  trespass  to  Ood  they  cxy : 
I  tell  you  a  thinf  sickerly, 
That  yon  men  wul  ^1  win  or  die  ; 
For  doubt  of  deid*  they  sail  not  fiee.' 
'  Now  be  it  sae  then  I'  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  lander  delaying. 
They  cart  trump  till  the  assembly. 
On  either  side  men  midit  then 


-  ammtm  '  Openly,  ekartj. 

•  Thejr  spnmg  forward  at  onoe,  against  each 
«  Reached.         *  Earth.         •  Dsalniotlon. 

*  Sir  Ingnun  DUm^umvUla  '"*' 


each  offaer,  fata  llasb 
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Monv  a  wicht  man  and  warthy, 
Reaoy  to  do  chiralij. 

Thus  were  they  bound  on  mther  ride  ; 
And  Englkhmen^  with  mickle  nride, 
That  were  intill  their  arawanv 
To  the  baUle  that  Sir  Edward^ 
Ooremt  and  led,  held  straight  their  waj. 
The  horse  with  spun  hastened  thej. 
And  pridLit  upon  them  sturdilj ; 
And  they  met  them  richt  hardily. 
See  that,  at  their  assonbly  there^ 
Sic  a  frushing  of  spean  were, 
Iliat  fitf  away  men  micht  it  hear, 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten^  were. 
Were  steeds  stickit  mony  ane  ; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  donn  and  slain ; 
They  dang  on  other  with  wappins  sair, 
Some  of  the  hone,  that  stickit  were, 
Rnshit  and  reelit  richt  mdelr.    *    * 

The  gude  earH  thither  took  the  way. 
With  his  battle,  in  gude  anay, 
And  assemblit  sae  mtrdiW, 
That  men  micht  hear  had  they  been  by, 
A  great  frush  of  the  spears  that  brast.    *    * 
There  micht  men  see  a  hard  battle. 
And  some  defend  and  some  assiul ;    *    * 
While  through  the  harness  burst  the  bleed. 
That  till  earth  down  steaming  gaed. 
The  Earl  of  Muiray  and  his  men, 
Sae  stoutly  them  conteinit  then, 
That  they  wan  place  ay  mair  and  mair 
On  tiieir  fees  ;  where  they  were. 
Ay  ten  for  ane,  or  mair,  periay ; 
See  that  it  seemit  weel  that  uiey 
Were  tint,  amang  sae  great  menyiefi 
As  theT  were  plunsit  in  the  sea. 
And  when  the  Englishmen  has  seen 
The  earl  and  all  hjB  men,  bedeen, 
Faucht  sae  stoutly,  but  effraying, 
Iticht  as  they  had  nae  abasing ; 
Them  presrit  they  with  all  their  micht. 
And  they,  with  spears  and  swerds  bricht. 
And  axes,  that  ncht  sharply  share 
I*mids  the  Tisane,  met  them  there. 
There  men  mi<£t  see  a  stalwart  stour, 
And  mony  men  of  great  valour. 
With  speaxsy  maoes,  and  knirei^ 
And  otner  wi^ypins,  wisslit^  their  lires : 
Sae  that  mony  feU  doun  all  deid. 
The  grass  waxed  with  the  blude  all  red.    * 

The  Stewart,  Walter  that  then  was, 
And  the  ffude  lord,  als,  of  Douglas, 
In  a  battle  when  that  ihej  saw 
The  earl,  forouten  dreid  or  awe^ 
Assemble  with  his  company, 
On  all  that  folk,  sae  sturdily, 
For  till  help  them  they  held  their  way. 
And  their  battle  in  eude  array, 
The^  assembled  sae  nardily. 
Beside  the  earl,  a  little  by. 
That  their  faes  felt  their  coming  weeL 
For,  with  wappins  stalwart  of  steel, 
Ther  dang  upon,  with  all  their  micht. 
Their  &es  receirit  weel,  Ik  hicht,? 
With  swerds,  spears,  and  with  mace. 
The  battle  there  sae  felloni>  was. 
And  sae  richt  great  spilling  of  blude, 
That  on  the  euth  the  sluices  ^ude.    *    * 

That  time  thir  three  battles  were 
All  ride  by  side,  fechting  weel  near, 
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of  the  Bni^Uh  srmy.  'Edward 

•ffOtoul  or  out  of  the  battle, 
of  Miimy« 
so  i^eat  a  moltitiide. 
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There  micht  men  hear  mony  a  dint^ 

And  wappins  upon  armours  stint. 

And  see  tumble  knichts  and  steeds^ 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeds 

Defoullit  foully  under  feet. 

Some  held  on  loft  ;  some  tint  the 

A  lang  time  thus  fechting  Uiey  were ; 

That  men  nae  noise  micht  hear  there ; 

Men  heard  noucht  but  nanes  and  dints. 

That  flew  fire,  as  men  mnys  on  flints. 

They  foucht  ilk  ane  sae  eagerly. 

That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  oj. 

But  dang  on  other  at  their  micht. 

With  wappins  that  were  bumist  bricht.    *    * 

All  four  their  battles  with  that  were 

Fechting  in  a  front  halily. 

Almighty  God  I  how  douditily 

Sir  Edward  the  Bruce  and  Us  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than  ! 

Fechtinf  in  sae  gude  ooyine,^ 

Sae  hara^,  worthy,  and  sae  fine. 

That  their  yaward  frushit  was.    *    * 

Almighty  God  1  wha  then  micht  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout. 

And  the  ^de  Douglas,  that  was  sae  stont^ 

Fechting  into  that  stalwart  stonr ; 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.        ♦        ♦        • 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.    *    * 

There  micht  men  hear  ensenxiet  ay : 

And  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

*  On  them  1  On  them !  On  them  I  They  fiul  1* 

With  that  sae  hard  they  ^an  assail. 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta*. 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua^ 

Shot  amang  them  sae  deliyerly, 

Engriering  them  sae  ffreatumly, 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  fancht^ 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht, 

And  pressit  them  full  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma'. 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua, 

That  they  yandist?  a  little  wee. 

♦  •  •  • 

[The  sppesmnoe  of  amodk  host,  compossd  of  the  sarrants of 
the  Soottiah  oamp,  wmpMm  the  paalo  of  the  English  army ; 
the  Ung  flies,  and  Blr  OUes  D'AzaenUne  is  slain.  Thei 
tive  then  pnweeda] 

They  were^  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast, 
And  fled  sae  fast,  richt  effirayitly. 
That  of  them  a  full  great  party 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  malst  part  of  them  drownit  were. 
And  Bannockbum,  betwixt  the  braes. 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit*  was, 
That,  upon  drownit  hone  and  m^ 
Men  micht  pass  diy  out-ower  it  then. 
And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,' 
When  they  saw  yanquished  the  battle^ 
Ran  amang  them  ;  and  sae  gan  slay, 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  mioit  ma'. 

•  •  •  • 

On  ane  ride,  they  their  faes  had. 
That  slew  them  down,  without  metej  i 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockoum,  that  sae  cumbersome  was. 
For  slikc^  and  deepness  for  to  pass. 
That  they  micht  nane  out-ower  it  ride  I 
Them  worthies,  maugre  theui,  abide  ; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were  s 
Micht  nane  escape  that  erer  came  there. 


^  Shut  up. 
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All  priTilj  went  luuBe  iheir  way ; 
At  tW  time  there  nae  nuUr  did  thej. 
The  king  to  Londen  then  wms  had. 
That  there  a  lang  time  afler  hade. 

After  syne,  with  raediatioon 
Of  menengen,  of  hif  lansoira 
Was  treated,  while  a  set  day 
7111  Berwick  him  again  hroo^t  they. 
And  there  was  treated  sae,  tut  he 
Should  of  prisoQ  delirered  he. 
And  freely  till  his  lands  foond. 
To  pay  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 
Of  sUrer,  intil  fourteen  year 
And  [while]  the  payment  [perit]  wne^ 
To  make  sae  lang  truce  took  they, 
And  affirmed  with  seal  and  fay. 
Great  hoetafle  there  lered^  he, 
That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  ha. 
Therefore,  n^le  they  nostage  were, 
Expense  hut  number  made  they  thisre. 
The  king  was  then  delirered  f^^ 
And  held  his  way  till  his  countrie. 
With  him  of  English  broiight  he  nana, 
Without  a  chamber-boT  aUne. 

The  whether,  upon  the  mom,  when  he 
Should  wmd  till  his  counsel  priry, 
The  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to  do^ 
Pressed  riffht  rudely  in  thereto : 
But  he  ri^t  suddenly  can  arraoe^ 
Out  of  a  macaws  hand  a  mace. 
And  said  rudely,  *  How  do  we  now  1 
Stand  still,  or  the  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  nave  with  this  maoe  P 
Then  there  was  nane  in  idl  this  place, 
But  all  they  gare  him  room  in  hy  ; 
Duxst  nane  press  further  that  were  by ; 
His  council  door  might  open  standi 
That  nane  durst  till  it  be  pressand. 

Radur^  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing ; 
For,  but  radure,^  all  governing 
Shall  all  time  but  despised  be : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see, 
They  shiJl  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  land  may  ma'. 
Thus  radure  dred  that  cart  him  be. 
Of  Ingland  but  a  pa^  brought  he. 
And  by  his  sturdy  'ginning 
He  gart  them  all  hare  sic  dreadin|^ 
That  there  was  nane,  durst  nigh  him  neai^ 
But  wha  by  name  that  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land. 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regnand. 
That  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will. 
All  winning  bowsome  to  be  him  tilL 

Wyntoun  has  been  included  in  this  faction  of 
our  literanr  histMy,  because,  aHhough  writing 
after  1400,  nil  work  is  one  of  a  daas,  all  the  rest  of 
which  belong  to  the  preceding  period.  Some  other 
Scottish  writers  who  were  probably  or  ibr  certain  <^ 
the  fifteenth  century,  may,  for  similar  reaaons,  be 
here  introduced.  Of  one  named  Hutchbon,  and  de- 
•igned  *of  Uie  Awle  RyaU'—that  is,  of  the  HaU 
Boyal  or  Palace— it  is  only  known  that  he  wrote  a 
metrical  romance  entitled  the  Oest  of  Artkwr,  An- 
other, cidled  Clerk,  *  of  Tranent,'  was  the  author 
of  a  romance  entitled  The  Adventuree  (ff  Sir  Omoam, 
of  which  two  cantos  hare  been  presenred.  They  are 
written  in  stanzas  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate 
rhymes,  and  much  alliteration ;  and  in  a  language 
to  Yery  obsolete,  as  to  be  often  quite  unintelligible. 
There  is,  howerer,  a  sort  of  wildness  in  the  narra- 
tfra,  which  is  yery  striking.*  7%«  Bowlate,  an  aUe- 
gorkal  satirical  poem,  by  a  poet  named  Hollanik,  of 
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whom  nothing  else  is  known,  may  be  classed  with 
the  Prick  qfCoiueieiiceBsid  Pierce  Plowman's  Vimom^ 
English  compositions  <^  the  immediately  preceding 
age.  Thus,  it  appears  as  tf  literary  tastes  and  modee 
trayelled  northward,  as  more  firirolous  fashions  do 
at  this  day,  and  were  always  predominant  in  Soot- 
land  about  the  time  when  they  were  declining  or 
becoming  extinct  in  England. 

The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  com- 
positions in  Scotland  was  The  Advenhtree  of  Sir 
JVaiiam  Wallace,  written  about  1460,  by  a  wander^ 
ing  poet  usually  called 

BLDTDHAmBT. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  waa 
Uind  from  his  infancy;  that  he  wrote  this  poem, 
and  made  a  living  by  recitine  it,  or  parts  of  it,  be- 
fore company.  It  is  said  by  niroself  to  be  founded 
on  a  narratiye  of  the  life  of  WalUee,  written  in 
Latin  by  one  Blair,  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  hero, 
and  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost  The  chief 
materials,  however,  have  evidentiy  been  tiie  tradi- 
tionary stories  told  respecting  Wallace  in  the  min- 
strel's own  time,  which  was  a  century  and  a  half 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  hero.  Id  this  respect,  T%e 
Wallace  resembles  The  Bruce;  but  the  longer  time 
which  had  elapsed,  the  unlettered  character  of  the 
author,  and  tba  comparay  ve  humility  of  the  class 
fhnn  whom  he  would  chiefly  derive  his  facts,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  much  less  of  a 
historical  document  than  that  of  the  learned  ardi- 
deacon  of  Aberdeen.  It  is,  in  reality,  such  an  ao- 
count  of  Wallace  as  might  be  expected  of  Montrose 
or  Dundee  tfom  some  unlettoed  but  ingenious  poet 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  consult  only  High- 
land tradition  for  his  authority.  It  abounds  in 
marveDotts  stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  grosdy  outrages  real  his- 
tory; yet  its  value  has  on  this  account  been  per- 
haps understated.  Within  a  very  few  years  past, 
several  of  the  transactions  attributed  by  the  blind 
minstrel  to  WaOaoe,  and  heretofbre  supposed  to  be 
fictitious — as,  fbr  example,  his  expedition  to  France 
— have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  authentic 
evidence.  That  the  author  meant  onlv  to  state  real 
fkcta,  must  be  conduded  alike  flnom  tiie  simple  un- 
aflbctedness  of  tiie  narration,  and  ftom  the  rarity  of 
deliberate  imposture,  in  comparison  with  credulity, 
as  a  fkult  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period.  The 
poem  is  in  ten-syUable  linee,  the  epic  verse  of  a  later 
age,  and  it  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  effect  or  ele- 
vated sentiment  A  paraphrase  of  it  into  modem 
Scotch,  by  William  HamUton  of  Gilbertfidd,  haa 
long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry :  it  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had 
so  great  an  eflbct  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.* 

lAdventmreqf  WaUaee  fMe  Fithmg  in  Irvim  Waiar.'l 

[Wallioe,  neer  the  oomnMnoement  of  hit  career.  It  Ihrtag  la 
Udfoff  with  bli  nnole,  0lr  Ranald  WaUaoe  of  RIcourton,  tutu 
Kttmaraook.  To  amaae  hinMdf ,  be  goes  to  fbh  in  the  rlw 
Inrlne,  wtasa  the  foUowing  •dveDtors  takes  plaoe:—] 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  pUy.f 
In  .^wril  the  three-and-twenty  day, 

•  See  hit  Life  by  Dr  Corrlew 

t  A  itw  ooopleto  ia  tbe  orlgfiial  qpcUlng  are  sul^alasi  :— 
8o  on  a  tpn  be  daqrrit  to  play. 
In  Aparm  tha  tiuee-and-twenty  daj» 
Tm  Brawyn  wattir  fjradM  to  tab  bo  wMit, 
SiofaatMgra  faU  in  biaeatant 
To  Wide  bia  net  a  ohild  fortb  with  Jiltn  Ttld  I 
But  be,  or  nowne,  waa  in  a  ftilowne  drsid. 
Bia  a«r«d  be  left,  to  did  be  neolr  agayne: 
It  dide  bim  gnd,  ooppoai  be  anfltejrt  pagms. 
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Till  Inrine  water  fish  to  tak  hie  went, 

Sic  fantasy  fell  in  hii  intent. 

To  lead  his  net  a  child  iurth  with  him  yede,! 

But  he,  01*  noon,  was  in  a  feUon  dread. 

His  swerd  he  left,  so  did  he  nerer  uain  ; 

It  did  him  gude,  suppose  he  snfiered  pain. 

Of  that  labour  as  thut  he  was  not  slie, 

Happj  he  was,  took  fish  abundantlj. 

Or  of  the  day  ten  hoars  o'er  couth  pass. 

Ridand  there  came,  near  b^  where  Wallace  was, 

The  Lord  Percy,  was  captain  than  of  Ayr  ; 

Frae  then'  he  turned,  and  couth  to  Glasgow  futtA 

Part  of  the  court  had  Wallace'  labour  seen. 

Till  him  rade  fire,  clad  into  ganand  green. 

And  said  soon,  *  Soot,  Martin's  fish  we  wald  haTe  I* 

M^'allace  meekly  again  answer  him  gare. 

'  It  were  reason,  methink,  ye  should  haye  pari, 

WaitM  should  be  dealt,  in  all  place,  with  free  heart.* 

He  bade  his  child,  *  Give  them  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southron  said,  '  As  now  of  thy  dealing 

We  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  giro  us  o'er  smalL* 

He  lighted  down  and  frae  the  child  took  alL 

Wallace  said  then, '  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be, 

Leare  us  some  part,  we  pray  for  chaiity. 

Ane  aged  kniffht  serres  our  lady  tonlaT  : 

Oude  friend,  feare  part,  and  tak  not  aU  away.' 

'  Thou  shall  hare  leave  to  fish,  and  tak  thee  mae, 

All  this  forsooth  shall  in  our  flitting  gae. 

We  serve  a  lord  ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  gang.' 

Wallace  answered,  sud,  'Thou  art  in  the  wrang.' 

'  Wham  thous  thou.  Soot  t  in  fiuth  thou  'serves  a  blaw/ 

Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  swerd  can  draw. 

William  was  wae  he  had  nae  wappins  there 

But  the  poutstaff,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  cheek  him  took. 

With  sae  gude  will,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 

The  swerd  flew  frae  him  a  fur-breid  on  the  land. 

Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand ; 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gave 

Under  the  hat,  his  craig'^  in  sunder  drave.    . 

By  that  the  lave^  lighted  about  Wallace, 

lie  had  no  help,  onW  but  God's  ffraoe. 

On  either  side  full  ust  on  him  tney  dang, 

Great  peril  was  eif  they  had  lasted  lang. 

Upon  the  head  in  great  ire  he  strak  ane ; 

The  shearand  swerd  glade  to  the  collar  biMie. 

Ane  other  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 

While  hand  and  swerd  baith  in  the  field  can  lie. 

The  tother  twa  fled  to  their  horse  again  ; 

He  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  pUin. 

Three  slew  he  there,  twa  fled  with  all  their  mi^t 

After  their  lord  ;  but  he  was  out  of  siffht, 

Takaud  the  muir,  or  he  and  they  couui  twine. 

Till  him  they  rade  anon,  or  they  wald  blin,7 

And  cry  it, '  Lord,  abide  ;  your  men  are  martyred  down 

Right  cruelly,  here  in  this  false  region. 

Five  of  our  court  here  at  the  water  bade,* 

Fish  for  to  brinff,  though  it  nae  profit  made. 

Wa  are  scaped,  but  in  field  slain  are  three.' 

The  lord  speirit,^  *  How  mon^  might  they  be  t' 

*  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  discomfist  us  alL' 

Then  leugh'^  he  loud,  and  said, '  Foul  mot  you  fall  1 

Sin'  ane  you  all  has  put  to  confusion. 

Wha  mems  it  maist  the  devil  of  hell  Mm  drown  I 

This  day  for  me,  in  faith,  he  bees  not  sou^t.' 

When  Wallace  thus  this  worthy  wark  had  wrought. 

Their  hone  he  took,  and  gear  that  left  was  there. 

Gave  ower  that  craft,  he  yede  to  fish  nae  mair. 

Went  till  his  eme,  and  tald  him  of  this  deed. 

And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  weid,'^ 


1  Went  *  Ere. 

•  H«  wu  on  his  way  ftem  Ayr  to  Olasiow. 

*  BpoO  taken  in  sport.  '  Neck. 

r  Bre  ther  would  SK9.  •  Tarried. 
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And  said,  *  Son,  thir  tidings  sits  me  sore. 

And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  thwafora.' 

'  Uncle,'  he  sud, '  I  will  no  langar  bide, 

Thir  southland  horee  let  see  gif  I  can  ride.' 

Then  but  a  child,  him  service  for  to  mak. 

His  erne's  sons  he  wald  not  with  him  tak. 

This  gude  kni^t  said,  *  Dear  cousin,  pi»y  I  thee, 

When  thou  wants  gude,  oome  fetch  eneuich  firae  ma.* 

Silver  and  gold  he  gart  on  him  give, 

Wallaee  inclines,  and  gudely  t^k  hit  leaTa. 

[Aoape  qf  WaUaeefrom  /VrOL] 


CWsIlees,  betrnjedbgrawenaa  In  F«th.  esespes  to 

in  the  nolghbooriiood,  kllllnf  two  Wn|[Hshmen  bj  the 
way.  The  SntllibiBrrlKia  of  the  town,  under  SirJobBBntlar, 
*?"™f*— y?t  a  aaaroh  and  pursnU  of  the  AisltiTe  hero,  by  mtans 
of  a  Uoodhooad.  Wallaoe.  with  alztem  men,  makaa  Us  way 
out  of  the  parik,  and  hastens  to  the  banks  of  Cha  Earn.] 

As  they  were  best  anayand  Butler's  route, 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  thev  gruthit  them  to  gae. 
Of  all  his  men  he  had  leavit  no  mae. 
The  Englishmen  has  missit  him,  in  hyl 
The  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  full  fain  he  wald  have  been  ; 
But  this  doth-brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keen. 
On  Wallace  foot  followed  so  fellon  fast, 
While  in  their  sicht  they  hf»roachit  at  the  last. 
Their  horse  were  wicht,  had  sojourned  wed  and  hang  ; 
To  the  next  wood,  twa  mile  they  had  to  jSitng, 
Of  npwith  yird  f  they  yede  with  all  their  micht, 
Gude  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nicht. 
Fawdon  tirit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leave  him  in  that  thrasg. 
He  bade  him  gae,  and  said  the  strength  was  near 
But  he  tharefore  wald  not  faster  him  steir. 
Wallace,  in  ire,  on  the  crug  can  him  ta', 
With  his  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  him  fiaa. 
Dreidless  to  cround  derfly  he  dushit  deid. 
Frae  him  he  lap,  and  left  him  in  that  stede. 
Some  deemis  it  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude  ; 
And  I  say  here,  into  thir  tennis  rude, 
Better  it  was  he  did,  as  thinkis  me ; 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppin  be  ; 
Als',  Fawdon  was  halden  at  suspicion. 
For  he  was  of  bruckil  complexion^-^ 
Richt  stark  he  was,  and  had  but  little  gnne. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  had  he  beoi  1^  uane. 
An  he  were  false,  to  enemies  he  wald  gae ; 
Gif  he  were  true,  the  southron  wald  him  slay. 
Micl4  he  do  oucht  but  trne  him  as  it  was  1 
Frae  this  question  now  snortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
I  but  rehearse,  as  my  autot&r  will  say. 

Stemis,  by  than,  b^gan  for  till  i^pear. 
The  Englishmen  were  oomand  wonder  near ; 
Five  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chivaliy. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallaoe  couth  him  hy. 
Stephen  of  Ireland,  unwitting  of  Wallace, 
And  gude  Kerlv,  bade  still  near  hand  that  plaooi 
At  Che  muir^ide,  intill  a  scroggy  slaid. 
By  east  Dupplin,  where  thev  ^s  tanj  made. 

Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land ; 
The  power  came,  and  suddenly  him  fand  ; 
For  tneir  sloth-hound  the  straight  cait  till  him  jade. 
Of  other  trade  ahe  took  as  than  no  heed. 
The  sloth  stonpit,  at  Fawdon  still  die  stude, 
Nor  further  she  wald,  frae  time  ahe  &nd  the  blade. 
Englishmen  deemit^  for  als  they  could  not  teU, 
But  that  the  Scots  had  fouchtoi  amanc  thems)lL 
Richt  wae  they  were  that  lomt  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went. 
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IHssemblit  wed,  tliM  do  man  foald  them  ken, 

Richt  in  efieir,  M  thoy  irera  Engliahmen. 

Kerlj  beheld  on  to  the  banld  Herouny 

Upon  Fawdon  as  he  was  lookand  down, 

A  sabtle  struk  npwaid  him  took  that  tide. 

Under  the  cheeki  the  grounden  swerd  gart  glidey 

Bj  the  gude  mail,  baiUi  halse  and  hia  craig  bane 

In  sunder  stiak  ;  thus  endit  that  Chieftain. 

To  ground  he  feU,  feil  folk  about  him  thrsng, 

Tr»8on  !  theY  cried,  traitors  was  them  amang  I 

Kerlr,  with  that,  fled  out  soon  at  a  side. 

His  fallow  Stephen  than  thoucht  no  time  to  bide. 

The  fray  was  great,  and  fast  awaj  thej  jede, 

Laiffhi  toward  Earn  ;  thus  scapit  thej  of  dreid. 

Butler  for  woe  of  weeping  micht  not  stint. 

Thus  recklessly  this  gude  knickt  they  tjnt. 

They  deemit  all  that  it  was  Wallace  men. 

Or  else  himself,  though  they  could  not  him  ken. 

'  He  is  richt  near,  we  shall  him  hare  but^  fail. 

This  feeble  wood  may  him  little  arail.' 

For^  were  passed  again  to  Sanct^ohnstotin, 

With  this  dead  corse,  to  buiying  made  it  boune. 

Parted  their  men,  syne  direrse  wayis  raid  ; 

A  gnat  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  bald. 

Tifi  Dareoch  the  Butler  passed  but  let ; 

At  sundiy  fmirds,  the  ^it  they  unbeset ; 

To  keep  the  wood  till  it  was  day  they  thoucht. 

As  WaUaoe  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soucht. 

For  his  twa  men  in  mind  he  had  great  pain. 

He  wist  not  weel  if  they  were  ta*en  or  stain, 

Or  scapit  hail  by  ony  jeopardy : 

Thretteen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 

In  the  Oask  hall  their  lodging  haye  they  ta*en  ; 

Fire  gat  they  soon,  but  meat  than  had  &ey  nane. 

Twa  sheep  tney  took  beside  them  aff  a  fauld. 

Ordained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 

Graithit  in  haste  some  food  for  Uicm  to  dicht : 

So  heard  they  blaw  rude  homis  upon  heicht. 

Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  Imicht  be ; 

They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard,  he^ 

But  bouatous  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast, 

So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed. 

Nane  come  again,  but  boustously  can  blaw ; 

Into  great  ire  he  sent  Uiem  furth  on  raw. 

When  that  alane  Wallace  was  leayit  there^ 

The  awful  blast  aboundit  mickle  mair. 

Than  trowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen ; 

His  swerd  he  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 

Syne  furth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  horn. 

Without  the  door  Fawdon  was  him  befom. 

As  till  his  sicht,  his  awn  heid  in  his  hand : 

A  cross  he  made  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Wallace  in  the  heid  he  swakit  thcre,^ 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt^  it  by  the  hair. 

Syne  out  at  him  again  he  couth  it  cast — 

Intill  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 

Ridit  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spreit  of  man^ 

It  was  some  deyil,  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide ; 

Up  through  the  Hall  thus  wicht  WaUaoe  can  glide 

Tul  a  dose  stair,  the  buirdis  raye  in  twyne. 

Fifteen  foot  laige  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 

Up  the  water,  suddenly  he  couth  fare^ 

Again  he  blent  what  'pearanoe  he  saw  there, 

He  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  fir. 

That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire  ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  he  stand. 

Of  his  gude  men  full  great  maryel  had  he, 

How  the^  were  tint  through  his  feil  fanta^. 

Traists  ncht  wed  all  this  was  sooth  indeed, 

Sappose  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Power  they  had  witn  Lucifer  that  fell. 

Hie  time  when  he  parted  fiae  heayen  to  hdl. 
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By  sic  misdkief  gif  his  men  micht  be  lost, 
Ihownit  or  slain  amang  the  English  host ; 
Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 
Whilk  broucht  Ms  men  to  sudden  eonftuioa  f 
Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  eyil  intent, 
Some  wicked  rordt  again  for  him  present^ 
I  can  not  speak  of  sic  diyinity  ; 
To  clerks  I  will  let  all  nc  matters  be. 

But  of  Wallace  furth  I  wiU  you  tell. 
When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 
Richt  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sae^ 
But  for  his  men  great  muming  can  he  ma* 
Flayt  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  loye, 
Why  he  sufferit  he  sould  sic  painis  proye. 
He  wist  not  wed  if  it  was  Qoddis  will, 
Richt  or  wrang  his  fortune  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  pleased  God,  he  trowit  it  micht  not  bi^ 
He  sould  him  thole  in  sic  perplexity.^ 
But  great  courage  in  his  mind  eyer  draye 
Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  haye. 

As  he  was  thus  walkald  by  him  alane. 
Upon  Eam-side^  makand  a  piteous  mane. 
Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fuirdis  right, 
Out  ln»  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight. 
The  mist  was  went  to  the  mountains  acain  ; 
Till  him  he  rade,  where  that  he  made  nis  mane. 
On  loud  he  speirt, '  What  art  you  walks  this  gait  f 
'  A  true  man,  sir,  though  my  yoyage  be  late ; 
Errands  I  pass  true  Doune  unto  my  lord ; 
Sir  John  Stewart,  the  richt  for  to  record. 
In  Doune  is  now,  new  comand  finae  the  king.* 
Than  Butler  said, '  This  is  a  selcouth  thinf  , 
You  lee'd  all  out,  you  haye  been  with  Wallaoe, 
I  shall  you  knaw,  or  you  come  off  this  plaos.' 
Till  him  he  stert  the  courser  wonder  wicht. 
Drew  out  a  swerd,  so  made  him  for  to  lichL 
Aboon  the  knee  gude  Wallace  has  him  ta'en 
Through  thie  and  brawn,  in  sunder  strak  tiie  bane, 
Derfly  to  deid  the  Imicht  fell  on  the  land. 
Wallace  the  horse  soon  seizit  in  his  hand  ; 
Ane  backward  straik  syne  took  him,  in  that  stdd. 
His  craig  in  twa  ;  thus  was  the  Butler  ddd. 
Ane  Englishman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 
A  spear  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main. 
On  Wallace  draye,  fiae  the  horse  him  to  beir  ; 
Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  weir ; 
The  spear  he  wan,  withouten  mair  abud. 
On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  xidd 
To  Dareoch ;  he  knew  the  fords  full  weel ; 
Before  him  came  feil '  stuffit  in  fine  steel ; 
He  strak  the  first  but  baid  in  the  blasoun,' 
While  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doon. 
Ane  other  syne  doun  fiae  his  horse  he  bare, 
Stampit  to  ground,  and  drounit  withouten  mdr. 
The  third  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel 
Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  bn^  some  deal* 
The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride^ 
He  saw  na  weel  nae  langer  there  to  bide. 
His  bumist  brand  braydy  in  hand  he  bare ; 
Wham  he  hit  richt  they  foUowit  him  nae  mair. 
To  stuff  the  chase  fdl  fiekis  foUowit  fast, 
But  WaUaoe  made  the  gayest  aye  aghast. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  through  thdr  power  jede. 

[T%s  IkaA  0/  WattaeeJ] 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  f\irth  brodil 
To  mart^  him,  as  th^  before  had  wrocht.^ 
Of  men  m  arms  led  him  a  fuU  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  gnid  Wallaoe  blent  thaai : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  deigf, 
And  said, '  I  chaise  you,  upon  loss  of  life^ 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shriye. 
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He  has  rained  long  in  ooatimr  bt  highiMW* 

A  bljih  buhop  toon,  prefeni  in  tliAt  place  ; 

Of  CanteriMuy  he  then  was  righteoiu  lord } 

Ajnun'  the  king  he  made  this  richt  reooid. 

And  said,  •  Mmlf  shaU  hear  his  oonfeesioo. 

If  I  hare  micht  in  oontnr  of  thy  crown. 

An  4^a  through  foroe  will  stop  me  of  this  things 

I  TOW  to  Oodf  who  is  my  righteous  king, 

That  all  EnglaiMi  I  shall  her  interdite. 

And  make  it  known  thoo  art  a  heretic. 

Tlie  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  cive : 

8jne  take  thj  choice,  to  starre  >  or  let  him  lire. 

It  were  mair  well,  in  worship  of  thy  cvown^ 

To  keep  sic  aae  in  life  in  thj  bandonn. 

Than  all  the  land  and  cood  thai  thoa  hast  relTed,* 

But  oomtfdioe  thee  ay  tra  honour  dreiyed. 

Thoa  has  thy  life  rougin  >  in  wranmus  deed  ; 

That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 

The  kinc  gart '  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta^ 

Bat  sadlords  coonsellit  to  let  him  ga. 

All  ^glislmien  said  that  his  desire  was  richi. 

To  W  Jlace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 

And  sadly  heard  his  confession  till  ane  end : 

Humbly  to  Ood  his  sprite  he  there  commend 

Lowly  him  seryed  with  hearty  deyotion 

Upon  his  knees  and  said  ane  orison.        *        * 

A  psalter-book  Wallace  had  on  him  ever 

Fra  his  childheid— fra  it  wald  nocht  disseyer  ; 

Better  he  trowit  in  wyage^  for  to  speed. 

But  tiien  he  was  dispalyed  of  his  n^ed.* 

This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  CliflRsrd,  that  knidit, 

To  let  him  haye  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 

He  gari  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald. 

While  they  till  him  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Stedfast  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there ; 

Foil  ^  Southrons  said  t£ftt  WsJlaoe  felt  na  sair. 

Ghiid  devotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 

Conteined  therewith,  and  fair  was  his  ending. 

While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  Ihre 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  eyermair. 
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In  the  general  history  of  litenture,  poetry  takes 
precedence  of  prose.  At  first,  when  the  memory 
was  the  diief  means  of  presenring  llteratore,  men 
■eem  to  have  found  it  necessary  that  composition 
ihonld  take  a  form  different  fh>m  ordinary  discourse 
—a  form  inyolying  certain  roeasurea,  breaka,  and 
pauses — not  only  as  appropriate  to  its  being  some- 
thing higher  and  finer  than  common  speech,  but  in 
order  that  it  mig^t  be  the  more  easQy  remembered. 
Hence,  while  we  cannot  trace  poetry  to  its  origin, 
we  know  that  the  first  prose  dates  ttom  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  It  was  as- 
famed,  in  Greece,  at  the  form  of  certain  nazratiyes 
diiTering  ficom  poetry  in  scarcely  any  other  respect 
In  Eni^and,  as  in  all  other  oountriea,  prose  was  a 
Ibrm  of  composition  scarcely  practised  fbr  seyeral 
oentoriei,  during  which  poetry  was  comparatiydy 
much  coltiyated  The  flnt  specimens  of  it,  en- 
titled to  any  comideratioD,  date  ttom  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL 

n  JOHX  MAXDVTILU. 

8n  Jonr  HAwmETiixB  is  neiiaUy  heM  m  Ihefiivt 
English  prose  writer.  He  was  bom  at  8t  Albaaa  in 
the  year  1800,  and  reeeiyed  the  liberal  education 
requisite  fbr  the  proibssioa  of  medloliie.  Duingthe 
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thirty-fbor  years  preykms  to  1956,  he  trayeDed  fat 
eastern  countries,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  wrote 
an  aocoont  of  all  he  had  seen,  mixed  np  with  innn* 
meraUe  faUes,  deriyed  from  preoedmg  hiafcoriana 
and  romancers,  as  wdl  as  ftom  hearsay.  His  bo(^ 
was  originally  written  In  Latin,  then  translated  into 
Frendi,  and  finally  Into  English,  *  tliat  eyerr  man 
of  my  nadoott  may  ondirttonde  it'  It  is  or  little 
use  as  a  description  of  foreign  dimea,  but  yalnable 
as  a  monument  of  tiie  language,  and  of  the  imper- 
fbet  learning  and  reason,  and  homely  ideas,  of  the 
age  which  {woduced  it  The  name  of  the  author  has 
become  idratifled  with  our  idea  of  a  mendadoas 
babbler  (  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure  an  ii^justice. 
Mandeyille,  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  embodied 
in  his  work  eyery  wild  grandam  tale  and  monkish 
fiction  which  came  in  his  way;  but  it  has  been 
found,  that  where  he  quotes  preceding  authors,  or 
writes  firom  his  own  obeenration,  he  makes  no  effort 
at  either  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Hence  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  in  one  page  giying  a 
sensible  account  of  something  which  he  saw,  and  in 
the  next  repeating  with  equ^  seriousness  the  story 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  tale  of  men  with  tails,  or  the 
account  of  the  Madagascar  bird  which  pould  canry 
elephants  through  the  air.  He  giyes,  upon  the 
whole,  a  pleasing  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Mohamedan  nations  amongst  whom  he  sojourned. 
Considering  the  exasperation  which  was  likely  to 
haye  been  occasioned  by  the  recent  crusades,  those 
nations  appear  to  haye  treated  the  Christian  tra- 
yeUer  with  surprising  libenlity  and  kindness.  He 
is  himself  of  a  much  more  libenl  spirit  than  many 
pious  persons  of  more  recent  times,  and  dwells  with 
pleasure  upon  the  numenras  Christian  sects  who 
fiyed  peaceably  under  the  Saracen  dominion.  *  And 
ye  shall  mderstand,'  says  he,  '  that  of  all  these 
countries,  and  of  all  these  isles,  and  of  all  tliese 
diyerse  fbUc,  that  I  haye  spoken  of  before,  and  of 
diyerse  laws  and  of  diyerse  beliefh  that  they  haa 
I  haye] ;  yet  there  is  none  of  them  all  but  that  they 
nan  some  reason  within  ttiem  and  nnderstanding, 
but  gtf  it  be  the  fower ;  and  that  they  ban  certain 
articles  of  our  fUth  and  some  0ood  points  of  our 
belief;  and  that  they  belieyen  in  Qod,  that  formed  all 
things  and  made  the  world,  and  depen  him  God  of 
Nature.  *  *  But  yet  they  can  not  speken  per* 
feytly  (for  there  is  no  man  to  techen  tiiem);  but 
only  that  tiiey  can  derise  by  their  natural  wit' 
Further,  in  reference  to  the  superior  moral  conduct 
of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  he  relates  a  conyersa* 
tion  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  which  may  be  here 
giyen,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  his  language,  but 
with  the  yiew  of  turning  this  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  some  account  in  Instructing  the 
nineteenth: — 

[A  Mokamedm*$  Ltttmt  on  CftrMoa  Ftoak] 

[Or^lNal  JMUiV---And  thcrfon  I  dialte  ten*  70a  what  Iht 
Soudan  ifrida  dm  vpoo  a  day,  in  hit  diambre.  He  leet  rojdsa 
oat  of  hit  diambra  alia  maner  of  mfln,  lordM  and  othera ;  iior 
he  wolde  spake  with  ma  in  ooneeBIa  And  then  ha  asked  ma, 
how  the  Crlateaa  men  goremad  hem  in  owe  ooatreai  And  I 
eqrdahtm,rl|hlawel,thoBkedbeaod.  Aadhaeqrda,treiiljalM 
nay ;  for  je  Criatene  men  ne  veothen  ifghta  noghla  how  na* 
tnwiy  to  serre  God.   TasehoMafUfWieMampla,  4mu] 


And  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told 
me  upon  a  day,  in  his  chamber.  He  let  yoiden  out  of 
his  chamber  all  manner  of  men,  lords,  and  other ; 
for  he  would  speak  with  me  in  oounseL  And  there  he 
asked  me  how  the  Chriatian  men  coyemed  'em  in  our 
countiT.  And  I  sud  [to]  him,  'Bight  well,  thonked 
be  God.'  And  he  said  [to]  me,  '  "Kuly  nay,  for  ye 
Christian  men  ne  reckon  right  not  how  untruly  to 
senre  God.    Ye  should  giyen  ensample  to  the  lowed 
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people  for  to  do  irell,  and  je  giren  'em  ensample  to 
don  eril.  For  the  commons,  upon  festiTal  days,  when 
they  ahotilden  go  to  church  to  serre  Ood,  ttien  eon 
thoT  to  taTema,  and  ben  there  in  gluttony  all  the  day 
and  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drinken,  as  beasts  that 
hare  no  reason,  and  wit  not  when  they  hare  enow.' 
And  therewithal  they  ben  so  proud,  that  they  knowen 
not  how  to  ben  clothed ;  now  long,  now  short,  now 
sbrait,  ndW  large,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in 
iJl  manner  guises.  They  shoulden  ben  simple,  meek, 
and  true,  and  full  of  alms-deed,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom 
they  trow ;  but  they  ben  all  the  contraxy,  and  erer 
inclined  to  the  eril,  and  to  don  eTil.  And  they  ben 
so  covetous,  that  for  a  little  siWer  they  sellen  'eir 
daughters,  'eir  sisters,  and  'eir  own  wires,  to  putten 
'em  to  lecheiy.  And  one  withdraweth  the  wife  of  an- 
other ;  and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but 
they  defoulen  'eir  law,  that  Jesu  Chi[ist  betook  'em 
keep  for  'eir  salration.  And  thus  for  *eir  sins,  han 
[hare]  they  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.  For  'eir 
sins  hefe,  hath  God  taken  'em  in  our  bonds,  not  only 
by  strength  of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  sins.  For  we 
knowen  well  in  rexy  sooth,  that  when  ye  serre  Ood, 
God  will  help  you  ;  and  when  he^  with  you,  no  man 
may  be  against  you.  And  that  know  we  well  by  our 
prophecies,  that  Chxistian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond 
again  out  (^  our  bonds,  when  they  serren  God  more 
deroutly.  But  as  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  un- 
clean living  (as  they  ben  now),  we  hare  no  dread  of 
'em  in  no  kind  ;  for  here  God  will  not  helpen  'em  in 
no  wise.' 

And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of 
Christian  men.  And  he  answered  me,  that  he  knew 
all  the  state  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers, 
that  he  sent  to  all  londs,  in  manner  as  they  were  mer- 
chants of  precious  stones,  of  cloths  of  gold,  and  of 
other  things,  for  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every 
country  amongs  Christian  men.  And  then  he  let 
clepel  in  all  the  lords  that  he  made  roiden  first  out  of 
his  chamber  ;  and  there  he  showed  me  four  that  were 
great  lords  in  the  country,  that  toldeu  me  of  my 
country,  and  of  muiy  other  Christian  countries,  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same  country  ;  and  they  spak 
French  right  well,  and  the  Soudan  also,  whereof  I  had 
great  marrel.  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our 
faith  and  to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withouten 
law  shall  reproren  us,  and  undememen^  us  of  our  sins. 
And  they  that  shoulden  ben  oonrerted  to  Christ  and 
to  the  law  of  Jesu,  by  our  good  example  uid  by  our 
acceptable  life  to  God,  ben  through  our  wickedness 
and  eril  liriug,  far  fro  us  ;  and  strangers  fro  the  holy 
and  rerv^  belief  shall  thus  appellen  us  and  holden  us 
for  wicked  lerirs  and  cursed.  And  truly  they  say 
sooth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faiihfuL  For 
they  keepen  entirely  the  commandment  of  the  holy 
book  Alcoran,  that  God  sent  'em  by  his  messager 
Mahomet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel, 
the  angel,  oftentime  told  the  will  of  God. 

ITke  DeviVi  Head  tn  the  Valley  Penloua,} 

Beside  that  isle  of  Mistorak,  upon  the  left  side, 
lugh  to  the  rirer  Phison,  is  a  marrellous  thine. 
Tliere  is  a  vale  between  the  mountains,  that  duretn 
nigh  a  four  mile.  And  some  clepen^  it  the  Vale  En- 
chanted, some  clepen  it  the  Vale  of  Devils,  and  some 
clepen  it  the  Vale  Perilous  ;  in  that  vale  hearen<(  men 
oAentime  great  tempests  and  thunders,  and  great 
mnimurs  and  noises,  all  day  and  nights  ;  and  great 
noise  as  it  were  sound  of  ttion  and  of  nakere^and 
tnnnps,  as  though  it  were  of  a  great  feast.  This  vale 
is  all  iull  of  devils,  and  hath  been  alwavs.  And  men 
■ay  thine,  that  it  is  one  of  the  entries  of  nelL    In  that 


vale  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver ;  wherefore  many 
misbelieving  men,  and  many  Christian  men  also,  goii> 
in  often  time,  for  to  have  of  the  treasure  that  there  is, 
but  few  oomen  sgain  ;  and  namely,  of  the  misbelieving 
men,  ne  of  the  Christian  men  nouther.^  for  th^  ben 
anon  strangled  of  devils.  And  in  mid  place  m  that 
vale,  under  a  rock,  is  an  head  of  the  visage  of  a  devil 
bodily,  full  horrible  and  dreadful  to  see;  and  It 
showeth  not  but  the  head,  to  the  shoulders.  But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  so  hardy.  Christian  man  Be 
other,  but  that  he  would  ben  adrad'  for  to  behold  it ; 
and  that  it  would  seemeu  him  to  die  for  dread ;  so  is 
it  hideous  for  to  behold.  For  he  beholdeth  eveiy 
man  so  sharply  with  dreadful  eyen^  that  ben  evermore 
movinff  ana  sparklin^^  as  fire,  and  changeth  and 
steered  so  often  in  divers  manner,  with  so  horrible 
countenance,  that  no  man  dare  not  nighenA  towards 
him.  And  fnP  him  cometh  smoke  and  stink,  and 
fiire,  and  so  much  abomination,  that  unethc^  no  man 
may  there  endure.  But  the  good  Christian  men,  that 
ben  stable  in  the  faith,  entren  well  withouten  peril : 
for  they  will  first  shriven  'em,'  and  marken  hem  with 
the  token  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  so  that  the  fiends  ne  han 
no9  power  over  'em.  But  albeit  that  they  ben  with- 
outen peril,  nt  natheles'O  ne  ben  they  not  withouten 
dread,  when  that  they  seen  the  devils  visibly  and  bodily 
all  about  'em,  that  maken  fuU  many  divers  assauts'l 
and  menaces  in  air  and  in  earth,  and  agasteni*  'em 
with  strokes  of  thunder-blasts  and  ttf  tempests.  And 
the  most  dread  is,  that  Ood  will  taken  veiieeanoe  then, 
of  that  men  han  misdone  again^  his  wi&.  And  ^ 
should  understand,  that  when  my  fellows  and  I  wersn 
in  that  vale,  we  weren  in  great  thought  whether  that 
we  dursten  putten  our  bodies  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or 
non,  in  the  protection  of  God.  And  some  of  our  fel* 
lows  aocordeden^^  to  enter,  and  some  noeht.1^  So  there 
were  with  us  two  worthy  men,  fHais  minors  that  were 
of  Lombardy,  that  said,  that  if  any  man  would  enter, 
they  would  go  in  with  us.  And  when  they  had  said 
so,  upon  the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  'em,'^  we  let 
sing  moss  ;  and  made  eveiy  man  to  be  shriven  and 
houseld  fl  and  then  we  entered  fourteen  persons  ;  but 
at  our  going  out,  we  were  but  nine.  And  so  we  wisten^' 
never,  whether  that  our  fellows  were  lost,  or  ellesl^^ 
turned  again  for  dread ;  but  we  ne  saw  them  never 
after ;  and  tho^  were  two  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  other  fellows  that  would  not  go  in  with 
us,  they  went  by  another  coast  to  ben  before  us,  and 
90  they  were.  And  thus  we  passed  that  perilous  vale, 
and  found  therein  gold  and  surer,  and  precious  stones, 
and  rich  jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there,  as 
us  seemed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was,  as  us  seemed,  I 
wot  nere  ^^  for  I  touched  none,  because  that  the  devils 
be  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  to  seem  otherwise  than 
it  is,  for  to  deceive  mankind  ;  and  therefore  I  touched 
none  ;  and  also  because  that  I  would  not  be  pat  out 
of  my  devotion :  for  I  was  more  devout  than  ever  I 
was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  the  dread  of  fiends, 
that  I  saw  in  divers  figures ;  and  also  for  the  great 
multitude  of  dead  bo£es  that  I  saw  there  lying  by 
the  way,  by  all  the  vale,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
'battle  between  two  kings,  and  the  mightiest  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  t>een  disoom* 
fitted  and  slain.  And  f  trow^  that  unethe  should  any 
country  have  so  much  people  within  him,  as  lajr  ilain 
in  that  vaJe,  as  us  thought ;  the  which  was  an  ludeous 
sight  to  seeB.»    And  I  marvelled  mocht  that  there 
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were  so  manj,  and  the  bodies  all  whole  withoaten 
rotting.  But  I  trow  that  fiends  made  them  seem  to 
be  so  whole,  withouten  rotting.  But  that  might  not 
be  to  mj  arys,!  that  so  manj  should  have  entered 
80  newlj,  M  so  many  newW  slain,  without  stinking 
and  rotting.  And  many  of  them  were  in  habit  of 
Christian  men  ;  but  I  trowe  well,  that  it  were  of  such 
that  went  in  for  coretjse*  of  the  treasure  that  was 
there,  and  had  OTermuch  feebleness  in  faith  ;  so  that 
their  hearts  ne  might  not  endure  in  the  belief  for 
dread.  And  therefore  were  we  the  more  derout  a 
great  deal ;  and  jet  we  were  cast  down,  and  beaten 
down  manj  times  to  the  hard  earth,  bj  winds  and 
thunders,  and  tempests ;  but  erermcre,  God,  of  his 
grace,  helped  us.  ^d  so  we  passed  thst  perilous  role, 
without  peril,  and  without  incumbrance.  Thanked  be 
Almightj  God. 

OBOFrBST  CHAUCBB. 

Chauceb,  though  eminent  chieflj  as  a  poet,  de- 
lerres  to  be  mentioned  also  as  a  prose  writer. 
His  longest  unyersifled  production  is  an  allegorical 
and  meditatiTe  work  cdled  The  TestamaU  of  Love^ 
written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  clia- 
racter  against  certain  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  it  Two  of  the  CtuUainay  Tales  are  in 
DTote  {  and  fh>m  the  first,  entitled  the  TcJe  of  MeU- 
MMs,  if  extracted  the  following  passage,  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  diction : — 

[OnJNcftes.] 

When  Prudence  had  heard  her  husband  araunt  him- 
self of  his  riches  and  of  his  money,  diffpreinng  the  power 
of  his  adrersaries,  she  spake  and  said  in  this  wine  : 
Certes,  dear  sir,  I  grant  you  that  ye  ben  rich  and 
mij^ty,  and  that  riches  ben  good  to  *em  that  hsa  well 
ygetten  'em,  and  that  well  can  usen  'em  ;  for,  right 
as  the  body  of  a  man  nuty  not  liren  withouten  soul, 
no  more  may  it  liren  withouten  temporal  goods,  and 
by  riches  may  a  man  get  him  great  friends ;  and 
therefore  saith  Pamphilus,  If  a  neatherd's  daughter 
be  rich,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand  men  which  she  wol 
take  to  her  husband  ;  for  of  a  thousand  men  one  wol 
not  forsaken  her  ne  refusen  her.  And  this  Pamphilus 
saith  also.  If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  savn,  if 
thou  be  riffht  rich,  thou  shalt  mid  a  great  number  of 
fellows  and  friends  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  change,  that 
thou  wax  poor,  farewell  friendship  and  fellowship,  for 
thou  shalt  be  all  alone  withouten  any  company,  but 
iP  it  be  the  company  of  poor  folk.  And  yet  saith 
this  Pamphilus,  moreorer,  that  they  that  ben  bond 
and  thrall  of  linia^  shuln  be  made  worthy  and  noble 
by  riches.  And  right  so  as  by  riches  there  comen 
many  goods,  rieht  so  by  porerty  come  there  many 
harms  and  erib  ;  and  therefore  clepeth  Cassiodore, 
poverty  the  mother  of  ruin,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  mother 
of  oyerthrowing  or  falling  down  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Piers  Alfonso,  One  of  the  greatMt  adyersities  of  the 
world  is  when  a  free  man  by  kind,  or  of  birth,  is  con- 
strained by  poverty  to  eaten  the  alms  of  his  enemy. 
And  the  same  saith  Innocent  in  one  of  his  books  ;  he 
saith  that  sorrowful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of 
a  poor  beggar,  for  if  he  ax  not  his  meat  he  dieth  of 
hunger,  and  if  he  ax  he  dieth  for  shame  ;  and  idgates 
necessity  oonstraineth  him  to  ax  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  That  better  it  is  to  die  than  for  to  have  such 
poyertj ;  and,  as  the  same  Solomon  saith.  Better  it  Is 
to  die  of  bitter  death,  than  fbr  to  liyen  in  such  wise.  By 
these  Tsasons  that  I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many 
other  reasons  that  I  could  say,  I  grsnt  you  that  riches 
ben  good  to  'em  that  well  nrten  %n,  and  to  him  that 
well  nssB  the'  riches  ;  and  therefore  wol  I  show  you 


how  ye   shnlen  behave  you  in  gathering  of  your 
riches,  and  in  what  manner  ye  shuhm  usen  'em. 

First,  ye  shulen  geten  'em  withouten  great  desire,  by 
good  leisure,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastily,  for  a  man 
that  is  too  desiring  to  get  richel  abandoneth  him  fint 
to  theft  and  to  &.  other  evils ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  He  that  hasteth  him  too  busily  to  wax  rich, 
he  shall  be  non  innocent :  he  saith  also,  ihat  the 
riches  that  hastily  oometh  to  a  man,  soon  and  lightly 
goeth  and  passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  riches  that 
cometh  little  and  little,  waxeth  alway  and  multiplieth. 
And,  sir,  ye  shulen  get  riches  by  your  wit  and  by  your 
travail,  unto  your  profit,  and  that  withouten  wron^  or 
harm  doing  to  any  other  person  ;  for  the  law  saith, 
Thers  makcth  no  man  himself  rich,  if  he  do  harm  to 
another  wight ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Nature  defendeth 
and  forbiddeth  by  right,  that  no  man  make  himself 
rich  unto  the  hann  of  another  person.  And  Tullius 
saith.  That  no  sorrow,  ne  no  dread  of  death,  ne  no- 
thing that  may  fall  unto  a  roan,  is  so  muckle  agains 
nature  as  a  man  to  increase  his  own  profit  to  harm  of 
another  man.  And  though  the  great  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  riches  more  lightly  than  thou,  yet 
shalt  thou  not  ben  Idle  ne  slow  to  do  thy  profit,  for 
thou  shalt  in  all  wise  flee  idleness  ;  for  Solomon  saith. 
That  idleness  teacheth  a  man  to  do  many  evils  ;  and 
the  same  Solomon  saith.  That  he  that  travaileth  and 
busieth  himself  to  tillen  his  lond,  shall  eat  bread,  but 
he  that  is  idle,  and  castoth  him  to  no  business  ne  oc- 
cupation, shall  fall  into  poverty,  and  die  for  hunger. 
And  he  that  is  idle  and  slow  can  never  find  coven- 
able  time  for  to  do  his  profit ;  for  there  is  a  versifier 
saith,  that  the  idle  man  excuseth  him  in  winter  be- 
cause of  the  great  cold,  and  in  summer  then  by  en- 
cheson  of  the  heat.  For  those  causes,  saith  Caton, 
waketh  and  inclineth  you  not  over  muckle  to  sleep, 
for  over  muckle  rest  nourisheth  and  causeth  many 
vices ;  and  therefore  saith  St  Jerome,  Doeth  some 
good  deeds,  that  the  devil,  which  is  our  enemy,  ne 
find  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the  devil  he  taketh  not 
lightly  unto  his  working  such  as  he  findeth  occupied 
in  good  works. 

Then  thus  in  getting  riches  yemusten  flee  idleness  ; 
and  afterward  ye  shulen  usen  the  riches  which  ye  ban 
getou  by  your  wit  and  by  your  travail,  in  such  man- 
ner, than  men  hold  you  not  too  scarce,  ne  too  sparing, 
ne  fool-large,  that  is  to  say,  over  large  a  spender  ;  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaritious  man  because  of  his 
(tcarcity  and  chinchory,  in  the  same  wise  he  is  to  blame 
that  spendeth  over  largely  ;  and  therefore  saith  Caton, 
use  (he  saith)  the  riches  that  thou  hast  ygeton  in  such 
manner,  that  men  have  no  matter  ne  cause  to  call 
thee  nother  wrctoh  ne  chinch,  for  it  is  a  great  shame 
to  a  man  to  have  a  poor  heart  and  a  rich  purse  :  he 
saith  also.  The  goods  that  thou  hast  ygcten,  use  'em 
by  measure,  that  is  to  sayen,  spend  measureably,  for 
they  that  solily  wasten  and  despenden  the  goods  that 
they  han,  when  they  han  no  more  proper  of  'eir  own, 
that  they  shapen  'em  to  take  the  goods  of  another 
man.  I  say,  then,  that  ye  shulen  flee  avarice,  using 
your  nches  in  such  manner,  that  men  sayen  not  that 
your  riches  ben  yburied,  but  that  ye  have  'em  in  your 
might  and  in  your  wielding ;  for  a  wise  man  leproVeth 
the  avantious  man,  and  saith  thus  in  two  yena. 
Whereto  and  why  burieth  a  man  his  goods  by  hie 
5reat  avarice,  and  knoweth  weU  that  needs  must  he 
die,  for  death  is  the  end  of  eveiy  man  as  in  this  pi«. 
sent  life!  And  forwhat  cause  or  encheeon  joineth 
he  him,  or  knitteth  hehim  sefest  unto  his  goods,  that 
all  ^  wit.  mowen  not  disseveien  him  ^dmiien 

that  when  he  is  dead  he  shall  nothing  bear  with  hS» 
and  dOTovr.    And  m  inU  m  j%  ««u  «Mk«ir  to  b* 
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cklled  tn  kmitiooj  nmn  or  ta  chinch,  u  mil  ihonld 
je  keep  7011  ud  gareni  jou  in  nich  wine,  that  men 
call  711a  not  fool-large  ;  therefore,  uith  Tullio*,  The 
geodi  of  thine  boDM  ne  ihonld  not  ben  hid  De  kept 
•o  dole,  hut  that  thej  might  ben  opened  bj  pitj  ud 
debonnurety,  that  ia  to  n^en,  to  give  'em  ^tt  thM 
ban  great  need  ;  ne  thej  gooda  ihoulden  Dot  beo  so 
open  to  be  ereiy  mu's  gooda. 

Afterward,  in  getting  of  joui  riches,  and  in 
of  'em,  je  ahulen  al«aj  haie  three  tiling!  in 
heart,  tlut  i>  to  u;,  our  Lord  Ood,  ooiucience, 
good  Dame.  Fint  je  ahnlen  hare  Ood  in  toot  heart, 
and  for  no  ricbea  je  ahulen  do  nothing  which  ma;  '- 
mj  manner  diiiplea»  God  that  is  jour  cnator  ai 
maker  ;  for,  aAer  the  woid  of  Solomon,  it  ia  better  to 
hare  a  little  good,  with  lore  of  God,  than  to  bare 
muckle  eood  and  leie  the  lore  of  hia  Lord  God  ;  and 
the  prophet  laith,  that  better  it  ia  to  ben  a  good  maD 
and  haie  little  good  and  treuure,  than  to  be  holden 
a  shrew  and  hare  great  riehea,  And  jet  1  sa;  far- 
thennoie,  that  ye  ahulden  alwayi  do  jour  boaineia  to 
get  jonr  riches,  ao  that  ye  get  'em  uith  a  good  cod- 
•cience.  And  the  apoitle  aaith,  that  there  nil  thing 
in  thia  world,  of  which  we  abuldcn  hare  ao  gmtt  joj, 
aa  when  our  conacience  beareth  ui  good  witneaa  ;  and 
the  wiae  man  aaith.  The  (ubetance  of  a  man  ia  full 
good  whcD  »in  ia  not  in  a  man'a  conscience.  After- 
ward, in  eetting  of  jour  riehea  and  in  using  of  'em, 
je  muat  Kara  great  businesa  and  great  diligence  that 
yonr  good  name  be  alwaj  kept  and  '     ' 

Solomon  aaith,  that  better  it  ia  and  n 
s  man  to  hare  a  eood  name  than  for  to  hare  great 
riches  ;  and  thenfore  he  luth  in  another  place,  Do 
great  diligence  (auth  he)  in  keeping  of  thj  frienda 
and  of  thj  good  name,  for  it  shall  longn-  abide 
thee  than  anj  treaaure,  be  it  nerer  ao  preciona 
certainlj  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that. 
after  God  and  good  conscience  alt  thinga  left,  ne  doth 
hia  diligence  and  bitsineaa  to  keepen  hia  good  name  ; 
and  Conaiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  aign  of  a  gentle 
heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  deaiteth  I    ' 


thrnigh  acddenbu  drcnmitaiices,  Bod  parUj  thnocD 


fso'muckfnn 


is  but  a  cruel  churl. 


the  ftiendahip  of  tbe  Duke  Qf  Lancaster  (the  friend 
of  Chancer,  and  probablj  alw  of  Gover),  he  eacapcd 
Gverj  danger,  and  at  last  died  io  a  quiet  couDtry 
rectory,  Uioogfa  not  before  he  had  been  compelled 


he  kept  not  hia  good  ni 


loBn  Wi<7«jrra  [1324-1384]  was  a  learned 
ecdeaiastic  and  profesaor  of  tliecJogj  in  Balinl  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  wliere.  soon  after  the  jear  1372,  b 
began  to  challenge  certain  doctrines  aod  practicc. 
of  the  Rornish  church,  which  for  ages  had  held  un- 
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cne  of  tlu  Council  of  CooiUius,  liia  btnoi  vere 
ditJulOTed  •nd  burnt,  and  the  Mhet  throwo  into  ■ 
brouk.  '  Tliii  brouk,'  uyi  Fuller,  the  church  hi*- 
loriui,  la  a  ptMnge  which  bring!  qiulDtaeu  to  tb 
burden  ot  luliliuiily,  '  hath  conveyed  hi»  a«he«  int 
Atod,  Avon  into  ^OTeni,  Sevcra  into  the  nuroi 
■ew,  they  into  the  maia  ocean :  and  thua  the  aihe 
of  Wickliffle  arc  the  emblem  of  hii  doctrine,  which 
ii  DOT  diiiiened  oil  the  world  orer.' 

At  a  ipecinien  of  the  language  of  WicUifl^  hii 
traiulatioo  of  that  portion  ^  Scripture  which  oon- 
tuui  the  HagKi/iciU,  mty  be  pr«*eut«d— 

And  Uaijs  aejda.  My  loul  magnifteth  tlu  Land. 
Aftd  mj  *pU7t  h»th  gladid  in  Ood  myn  Wtka. 


For  he  hath  behuJden  the  mekenene  of  hij  huid- 
laayden :  for  lo  for  this  alle  genciatiouni  achulen  at^ 
that  1  aiu  btesaid.  ' 

For  he  that  ii  mighti  hath  dim  to  ma  giete  thingii, 
and  hii  name  a  holy.  1 

And  hii  mercy  ii  fio  kjudnda  into  kyodiedia  to    | 
men  that  dteden  him.  ' 

He  hath  made  myght  in  hii  ana,  be  Kstteiida    I 
proada  men  with  the  ihonghte  of  hii  herte.  I 

He  utte  doun  myghty  men  fro  aeete,  and  enhaiin-    I 
tide  make  men.    He  hath  fulfillid  hungiy  men  with 
goodii,  and  he  hu  left  riche  ma  Toide.  | 

He  heuyo^  mynda  of  hii  mattj  took  up  latad   ' 
hii  child. 

Ai  he  hath  ipokun  to  oun  Udi^  to  ALnlkun,  tai   \ 
lo  liit  Mad  into  worlib. 
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any  besides  ^at  of  Chaucer,  produced  in  En^and 
before  the  reign  of  Slizabeth~aa  will  be  testij&ed  by 
the  following  rersea : — 

{Jama  I^  a  Pritoner  m  Windsor f  fini  sees  Lady  Jane 
Beantfcrt,  lofto  afUrvxtrd*  w»t  kU  Quern.] 

Bewailinff  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-becone^ 
And  to  the  window  fan  I  walk  in  hy^ 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  foTbye,' 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  fooa 
Mig^t  haye  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  &st  by  the  towns  wall, 

A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  coiners  set 

Ane  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye. 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy 

So  thick  the  bonghis  and  the  leayis  green 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were. 
And  mids  of  eyety  aibonr  misfat  be  seen 
The  aharpe  creene  sweete  juniper, 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there^ 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  aU  about. 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis3  sat. 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  Ibiid  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 
0f  leria  oae,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
thai  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Ri|y  Hf  their  song.  *  • 


Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again. 


Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower. 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain. 
The  fairist  or  the  fireshest  younge  flower 
That  eyer  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour. 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astaTt,^ 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite,' 
No  wonder  was ;  for  why  1  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  oyercome  with  pleasanoe  and  delight^ 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyen  fall. 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall. 
For  ever  of  free  will, — ^for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily, 
And  eftesoons  I  leant  it  out  again, 
And  saw  her  walk  that  yeiy  womanly, 
With  no  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn,^ 
*  Ah,  sweet  1  are  ye  a  worldly  creature^ 
Or  heay^nly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  t 

Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 
And  oomin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  iMuid  f 
Or  ore  lie  vary  Nature  the  goddete^ 
That  have  depainied  with  your  heavenly  hand^ 
This  garden  full  qfjlowera  as  they  stand  t 
What  shall  I  think,  alas  1  what  reverence 
ShaU  I  mister7  unto  your  excellence  t 

If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  mi^  it  not  astart  :8 

If  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,* 

Why  list  1^0  God  mue  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 

To  do  a  seelyli  prisoner  this  smart, 

That  loves  you  ail,  and  wot  of  nou^t  but  wo  t 

And  therefore  mercy,  sweet  t  sin'  it  is  so.'    *    * 

I  Baste.     tPkflt.         "Twisa       ^Wentandoama 

•  GonfiMiDded  for  a  little  whiie.       «  e«y.  7  Ministsr. 

*F^.  •Halts* me aigb.         MPIsMed.    "  Wzvtehed. 


Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire^ 
In  fretwise  couchit^  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas^  learning^  as  the  fire. 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sappl^ire; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fteak  of  hue. 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blutw 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets, 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,^ 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  joneti  ; 
And  above  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  wot, 
BeasUy  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dooL 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail,' 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevory,*^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fiul. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  vmly, 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,7  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat, 
Now  if  there  was  good  party ,^  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,<' 
As  I  suppose  ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,^^ 
Thus  haifiings  loose  for  haste,  to  sudi  delighi 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aporiy 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 
Ood  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  ^^  soie^ 
In  everv  point  so  guided  her  measure. 
In  word,  m  deed,  m  shape,  in  countenance^ 
That  nature  might  no  mon  her  child  avance  I 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw. 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment. 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methou^t  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

JOBN  LTDOATE. 

John  the  Chaplain,  Thomas  Oocixye,  a  lawyer, 
and  John  Ltdoatb,  were  the  chief  immediate  fid- 
lowers  of  Chauoer  and  Gower.  The  perfonnancea 
of  the  two  first  are  of  little  account.  Liydgate,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  about  the  year  1430. 
His  poetical  compositions  range  over  a  great  yariety 
of  s^les.  *  His  muse,'  says  Warton,  '  was  of  uni- 
yersal  access ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  the 
monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general  If  a  dia- 
guising  was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldamithi, 
a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  Eltharo,  a  Maygame 
for  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
b^ore  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  of  pueants 
from  the  Creation  for  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was  coiMulted, 
and  gave  the  poetry.'  The  principal  works  of  this 
yersatile  writer  are  entitled.  The  History  of  Thebes^ 
The FaUofPrmees,  and  The DesirucHon of  TVoy.  He 
had  trayeUed  in  France  and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
poetry  of  thoae  oountriee ;  and  though  his  own  wxit- 

>  Inlaid  Uksflrstwoilc.  •  AUndof  pawtoosslaDe. 

•  OUttflstBi.  *  A  Und  oflUy.  It  Is  eo^)eotllnd  tliat 
tlie  loyBl  poet  may  hero  aUade  covertly  to  tin  name  of  hla  mla- 
tnaa,  which.  In  the  dimteutive,  .was  Janet  «r  Joosi.- 
tm't  RdUitm  ^  Khtf^i  i^mlr.    Apr,  im4, 

•  Boainel.  •GoUwork.        'PImm^       SMsJiott. 

•  Beftm.  ^^  BUf bftljr.  ^^  Knowledfa 
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ingt  contain  only  %  few  good  paaiftgea,  he  is  allowed 
to  have  improTed  the  poetical  lan^^uage  of  the  ooun- 
trj.  He  at  one  time  kept  a  school  in  his  monastery, 
for  the  instruction  of  younnf  persons  of  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  art  of  rersiflcation ;  a  fact  which  proTes 
that  poetry  had  become  a  faTourite  study  among  the 
few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  **  there  is  great  soft- 
ness and  facility**  in  the  following  passage  of  Lyd- 
gatc*8  Dutmcium  of  Trog  ^— 

[DeKription  of  a  S^van  Jtetnai,} 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade. 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade  ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  luAty  for  to  seen. 
And  soft  as  TcWet  was  the  Tonge  green  : 
Where  from  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fast| 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was. 
That  I  me  laid  adown  unon  the  grasi^ 
Upon  a  brinks,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
BoKide  the  rirer  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can. 
Like  Quicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran. 
Of  which  the  grayel  and  the  brifhte  stone, 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-uione. 

A  ftigitire  poem  of  Lydgate,  called  the  Lomdon  Lj^- 
penay,  is  curious  for  the  particulars  it  gives  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poet  has  come  to  town  in 
search  of  legal  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  visits,  in 
succession,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Westminster 
HaU. 

7%e  London  L^di^pemuf, 

Within  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 
Would  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  should  die : 

Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door. 
Where  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  ciy, 
'  Master,  what  will  you  copenl  or  buy  1 

Pine  felt  hats  I  or  spectacles  to  read  t 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed.' 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went, 

When  the  sun  was  at  high  prime  : 
Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent,  * 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale,  and  wine, 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine  ; 
A  fair  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spread. 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie. 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price  ; 

'  Hot  peascods  1*  one  began  to  cry, 
'  Strawbeny  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise  t'* 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spioe ; 

Pepper,  and  saffron  they  gan  me  heed  ^ 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawn. 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn. 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 
*  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land  !' 

I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed* 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,' 
Throughout  all  Canwick  Street : 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 
Tnen  comes  me  one  cried  '  hot  sheep's  feet  f 
One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  gieet,<^ 

t  Kctpm,  (Flsm.)  is  to  Iray.    '  Took  notios ;  psid  stlentioii.^ 
sonthstwif.  ^OflRar.  *A  frs|{ment  of 

umdoB  stone  !•  still  preserved  in  Csnnon  BtreeC.  fonnarljr 
eellsd  Canwick,  or  Csndlowick  Street.  *  Cry. 


One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head  ; 
But,  for  want  of  money,  I  mii^t  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hied  rae  unto  East-Cheap^ 

One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie  ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Yea  by  cock  1  nay  by  cock  1  some  be^  cry ; 

Some  sung  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed  ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode, 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  am(mg  ; 

I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood, 
That  I  had  lost  amon^  the  throng  | 
To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wroQg  t 

I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  creed  ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve^ 
'  Sir,'  saith  he, '  will  you  our  wine  assay  f 

I  answered, '  That  can  not  much  me  grieve, 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  f 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay ; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thenoe  I  yede. 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed,  ke. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  IIL,  and  Henry 
VTL,  extending  between  the  years  1461  and  1509, 
were  barren  of  true  poetry,  Uiough  there  was  no 
lack  of  obscure  versifiers.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  genuine 
poets,  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  *  displayed 
a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phra- 
seology, and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  En^sh  poet  aioca  Chancer  and  Lyd- 
gate.'  Perhaps  tlie  explanation  of  this  seeming 
mystery  is,  that  the  influences  which  operated  u^on 
Chaucer  a  century  before,  were  only  now  coming 
with  their  Aill  force  upon  the  less  favourably  situ- 
ated nation  which  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Over- 
looking some  obscurer  names,  those  of  Heniyson, 
Dunbar,  and  Douglas,  are  to  be  mentioned  with 
peculiar  respect 

BOBSaT  HEVRTSOW. 

Of  this  poet  there  are  no  personal  memorials, 
except  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfiermline, 
and  died  some  time  before  1508.  His  principal  poem 
is  The  Testament  of  Cresteid,  being  a  sequel  to 
Chaucer*s  romantic  poem,  Troyttu  and  Cre$teUU, 
He  wrote  a  scries  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter. One  of  his  fables  is  the  common  story  of 
the  Toum  Motue  and  Country  Mouae,  which  he  treats 
with  much  humour  and  characteristic  description, 
and  concludes  with  a  beautifully  expressed  moral 

IDuuurffiven  by  the  Town  Mouse  to  the  Country  Jfonse.] 

*  *  their  harbouiy  was  tane 

Intill  a  spence,  where  victual  was  plenty, 
Baith  cheese  and  butter  on  lang  shelves  richt  hie^ 
With  fish  and  flesh  enough,  baith  fresh  and  salt. 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 

After,  wien  they  dispoeit  were  to  dine, 
Withouten  grace  they  wuiahi  and  went  to  meat, 
On  every  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine. 
Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit  ; 
Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterfeit 
Except  ane  thing — ^they  drank  the  water  dear 
Instead  of  wine,  but  yet  they  made  gude  cheer. 

With  blyth  upcast  and  merry  countenancs^ 

The  elder  sister  then  spier'd  at  her  guest, 

Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  difierenoe 

Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  sairv^  nest. 

'  Yea,  dame,'  quoth  sho»  *  but  how  lang  will  this  last  f 
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'  For  eTonnalr,  I  wait,'  uid  langer  too  ;' 
'  Gif  thai  be  true,  je  are  at  ease,*  quoth  aho. 

To  elk  the  cheer,  in  plenty  forth  they  broucht 

A  plate  of  eroatis  and  a  dish  of  meal, 

A  threif^  en  cakes,  I  trow  sho  spared  them  noucht, 

Abimdantly  about  her  for  to  deal. 

Fnimage  full  fine  sho  broucht  instead  of  jeil, 

A  white  candle  out  of  a  coffer  staw. 

Instead  of  spice,  to  creibh  their  teeth  witha*. 

Thus  made  they  menr,  while  thr^  micht  nae  mair, 
And,  *  Hail  Yule,  hail !'  they  ciyit  up  on  hie  ; 
But  after  joy  aftoitimes  comes  care^ 
And  trouble  after  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  as  'they  sat  in  all  their  solity, 
The  Spenser  cam  with  keyis  in  his  hand, 
Open^  the  door,  and  them  at  dinner  fitnd. 

They  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose. 
But  on  to  gae,  wha  midit  the  foremost  irin ; 
The  buzgess  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes, 
Her  sister  had  nae  place  to  hide  her  in  ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  sin, 
8ae  desolate  and  wild  of  all  gude  rede. 
For  yeiy  fear  sho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead* 

Then  as  Ood  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case. 
The  Spenser  had  nae  leisure  for  to  bide, 
Nowther  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  chase, 
But  on  he  w)pit  and  cast  the  door  up-wide.  ^ 
This  buxgesa  mouse  his  passage  weel  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  hole  sfto  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 

*  How,  £ur  sister,  ciy  peep,  where'er  thou  be.* 

The  rural-mouse  lay  flatlings  on  the  ground. 
And  for  the  deid  sho  was  fiul  dreadand,' 
For  till  her  heart  strake  mony  waeful  stonnd, 
As  in  a  fever  trembling  foot  and  hand  ; 
And  when  her  sister  in  sic  plight  her  land, 
For  yery  pity  sho  began  to  greet. 
Syne  comfort  gave,  with  words  as  honey  sweet. 

*  Why  lie  ye  thus  t    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear, 
Come  to  your  meat,  this  peril  is  o*erpast.' 
The  other  answered  with  a  heayy  cheer, 

I  may  nought  eat,  sae  sair  I  am  aghast^ 
Lever*  I  haid  this  forty  dayis  fast, 
With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 
Then  all  your  feast  with  this  dread  and  disease. 

With  fair  'treaty,  yet  gart  she  her  rise ; 
To  board  they  went,  and  on  .together  sat,  ^ 
But  scantly  had  they  drunken  anes  or  twice^ 
When  in  cam  Gib  Hunttfr,  our  jolly  cat. 
And  bade  God  speed.    The  burgess  up  then  gat. 
And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  flint ; 
Bawdrons  the  other  by  the  back  has  hent. 

Frae  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frae, 
While  up,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid  ; 
While  wald  he  let  her  run  under  the  strae 
While  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  buik-hid ; 
Thus  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  ; 
While  at  the  but,  throu^  fair  fortune  and  hap, 
Betwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Syne  up  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

Sae  hie  sho  clam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her. 

And  by  &e  duiks  craftily  can  hing. 

Till  he  was  gane,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better  : 

&me  down  uo  Up,  when  there  was  nane  to  let  her ; 

Tlien  on  the  burgess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  cry, 

'  Fareweel  sister,  here  I  thy  feast  defy. 

Thy  mangezy  is  minget'^  all  with  care^ 

Thy  guise  is  gude,  thy  gane-fuU  sour  as  gall ; 

The  fiMhion  of  thy  fens  is  but  fair. 

So  shall  thou  find  hereafterward  may  fall. 

I  thank  yon  curtain,  and  yon  parpane  wall. 


« Suppose.  *  A  aet  of  twen^-foor. 

*  She  was  in  fear  of  humediate  death.     ^Rather. 


•  Mixed. 


Of  my  defence  now  frae  yon  cruel  beast ; 
Almighty  God,  keep  me  fra  sic  a  feast ! 

Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  fine. 

For  weel  nor  wae  I  should  ne'er  come  again.* 

With  that  sho  took  her  leave,  and  forth  can  me^ 

While  through  the  com,  while  through  the  plain. 

When  she  was  furth  and  free  she  was  right  fain^ 

And  merrily  linkit  unto  the  muir, 

I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  sho  fure. 

But  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den. 
As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  not  crit, 
FuU  beinly  stulBt  was  baith  butt  ana  ben, 
With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  lye  Mid 
Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enouch  of  meaty 
In  quiet  and  ease,  withouten  [onyj  dread. 
But  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  sho  gaeid. 

IFrom  the  MaraLl 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  didd  } 
Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  ^undanoe,  and  blind  prosperity. 
Oft  timis  make  ane  evil  coiMlusion  ; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  ooioniiyi 
Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  possession. 

7%e  Cfarment  (ff  Oood  Ladia, 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  best. 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodlieti 

Gar  make  her  body  tilL> 

Of  high  honour  should  be  her  hood. 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  governance,  so  good 

Ka  deeming  uiould  her  deir? 

Her  sark'  should  be  her  body  next, 

Of  chastity  so  white : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mizft^ 

The  same  should  be  perfyte.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  dean  eonstanoe^ 

Lacit  with  lesum^  love  ; 
The  mailie^  of  continuance, 

For  never  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodlineo^ 

Well  ribbon'd  with  renown  ; 
Purfill'd  7  with  pleasure  in  ilk<  pUo0b 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioilui. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity^ 

About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  humility,    *  * 

To  thole  9  both  wind  and  weit. » 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  havings 

And  her  tippet  of  truth ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  panslns^ll 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth."> 

Her  sleeves  should  be  of  etperaaos^ 

To  keep  her  fia  despair : 
Her  giovis  of  good  govemaaoe^ 

To  hide  her  fingers  fur. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickemen^ 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide  ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  ^ess, 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

>  Cause  to  be  mads  to  her  shapeu  SNoopialam 

injure  her.  'Shift.  «Perf«ot  'LawfkiL 

«  Eyelet-bolM  for  lacing  her  klrtleu  T  Pbq«/  (FvsDoh), 

fMnged,  or  bordered.  "Each.  *Eii4iii«b        lO  Weft. 

11  Thinking.  ^'  Her  neck-ribbon  of  pity. 
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«o  1558. 


Would  ahe  put  on  this  gnrment  gaj, 

I  dunt  swear  bj  my  scill,' 
That  aha  wore  ntrer  green  nor  gnj 

Thai  M(^  her  half  10  weel. 

WILUAlf  DUNBAB. 

WxLUAM  DuxBAB,   'a  poet,'   tajs  Sir  Walter 
Bcott,  *  unriTalled  bjr  any  that  Scotland  haa  erer 
produced,'  flourished  at  the  court  of  James  Vf^  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  betnnning  of  the  mx- 
teenth  centnriea.    His  works,  with  tlie  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces,  were  oonflned,  for  abore  two  cen- 
turies, to  an  obscure  manuscript,  from  which  they 
were  only  rescued  when  their  language  had  become 
so  antiquated,  as  to  render  the  world  insensible  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  many  excellencies.  To  no  other 
circumstance  can  we  attribute  the  little  justice  tliat 
is  done  by  popular  fame  to  this  highly-gifted  poet, 
who  was  alike  master  of  erery  kind  of  Terse,  the 
solemn,  the  descriptive,  the  sublime,  the  comic,  and 
tiie  satiricaL    Haying  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  where,  in  1479,  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  Dunbar  became  a  friar 
of  the  Frandscan  order  (Grey  Friars),  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  travelled  for  some  years  not  only  in  Scot- 
Und,  but  also  in  EngUnd  and  France,  preaching,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  order,  and  liying  by  the  alms 
of  the  pious,  a  mode  of  life  which  he  himsdf  acknow- 
ledges to  have  involved  a  constant  exercise  of  false- 
hoc^  deceit,  and  flattery.  In  time,  he  had  the  grace, 
or  was  enabled  by  circumstances,  to  renounce  this 
sordid  profession.    It  is  supposed,  from  various  al- 
lusions in  his  writings,  that,  from  about  the  year 
1491  to  1500,  he  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
king  (James  lY.^  in  some  subordinate.,  but  not  un- 
important capacity,  in  connexion  with  various  fo- 
reign embassies,  and  that  he  thus  yisited  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ire- 
land.   He  could  not,  in  such  a  life,  fail  to  acquire 
much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  poet    In 
1500,  be  receiyed  fhmi  the  king  a  pension  of  ten 
pounds,  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  flnally 
to  eighty.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  James  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIL,  which  took  place  in  1503.  For  some 
years  ensuing,  he  seems  to  have  liyed  at  court,  re- 
galing his  royal  master  with  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, and  probably  also  his  conversation,  the  charms 
of  which,  jud^ng  from  his  writings,  must  haye  been 
vexy  great    It  is  sad  to  relate  of  one  who  possessed 
so  buoyant  and  mirthfhl  a  spirit,  that  his  life  was 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  happy  one.    He  ap- 
pears to  have  repined  greatiy  at  trie  senrile  court- 
life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
longed  anxiously  for  some  independent  source  of  in- 
come.   Amongst  his  poems,  are  many  containing 
nothing  but  expressions  of  solicitude  on  this  subject 
He  survived  the  year  1617,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1530,  at  the  age  of  sixty ;  but  whether 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  preferment,  is 
not  known.    His  writings,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tion, remained  in  the  obMurity  of  manuscript  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  his  fame  has 
been  gradiudly  rising  since  then,  and  it  was  at 
length,  in  1834,  so  great  as  to  justify  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  by  Mr  David  Laing. 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
dsssrs,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  yast  number  of  productions 
composed  on  occasions  affecting  himself  and  which 
may  thereibie  be  called  personal  poems.    His  chief 

iMvitkn. 


allegorical  poems  are  the  Thiatk  and  the  Rome  (% 
triumphant  nuptial  song  for  the  union  of  James  and 
the  Princess  Margaret),  the  Damset  and  the  GoMem 
Terpe ;  but  allegory  abounds  in  many  others,  which 
do  not  strictly  fall  within  this  dasL    Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  one  or  those 
here  enumerated,  the  Damee,    It  describes  a  proces- 
sion of  the  seyen  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal  vegkna, 
and  for  strength  and  viridness  of. painting,  woold 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  poem  u  the  language. 
The  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the  more  ex- 
clusively moral  poems  of  Dunbar,  is  one  in  whkh  he 
represents  a  thrush  and  nightingale  taking  opposite 
sides  in  a  debate  on  earthly  and  spiritual  afibctiona, 
the  thrush  ending  every  speech  or  stansa  with  a 
recommendation  of  *  a  lusty  lifo  in  Love's  service*' 
and  the  nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  decU^ 
ration,  'All  Love  is  lost  but  upon   God  alone.' 
There  is,  however,  something  more  touching  to  com- 
mon feelings  in  the  less  laboured  verses  in  which  he 
moralises  on  the  brevity  of  existenoe,  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  all  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  the 
wickedness  and  woes  of  mankind. 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business. 
The  misspent  time,  the  serrioe  vain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short. 
The  feign^  lore,  the  false  comfort, 
The  sweir  abade,i  the  sli^htful  train,' 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  suggared  mouths,  with  minds  tlMnfr% 
The  figured  speech,  with  faces  tway ; 
The  pleasing  tongues,  with  hearts  nnplain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Or,  in  another  poem-* 

Erermair  unto  this  warld's  Joy, 
As  nearest  heir,  succeeds  annoy ; 
Therefore  when  joy  may  not  remain. 

His  veiy  heir,  succeeds  Pain. 

He  is,  at  tiie  same  time,  1^  no  means  disposed  habtta* 
ally  to  take  gloomy  or  desponding  yiews  cf  life.  He 
has  one  poem,  of  which  each  stanza  ends  with  '  For 
to  be  bly  th  methink  it  best*  In  another,  he  advises, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  should  be  rationslly  ei^oy^  while  it  is  yet 
possible.  *  Thine  awn  gude  spend,'  says  he,  '  while 
thou  has  space.*  There  is  yet  another,  in  whidi 
these  Huratian  maxims  are  still  more  pointedly 
enforced,  and  from  this  we  shall  select  a  few 
stanzas  ^— 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 
The  wayering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sonow  ; 

To  Ood  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 
And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow } 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow; 

Be  blyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventure. 
For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow. 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  send% 
For  warla*8  wrak  but  welfare^  nought  avails  ; 

Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 
Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  ;* 
Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails ; 

In  doUmr  lang  thy  life  may  not  mdmtf 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails} 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 


I 


1  Delay. 
«Ii^uriM. 


•  ansn.        •  Werid'k  tndi  withoat  bsiOih. 
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Follow  on  pitj.  Am  trouble  and  debate, 

With  fiunoufl  folkis  bald  thj  oompany ; 
Be  charitable  and  hiunle  in  thine  ettate, 

For  warldly  honour  lastefl  but  a  cfj. 

For  trouble  in  earth  talc  no  melaucholj ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gndea  be  poor; 

Who  lives  meirilj  he  lires  mightily ; 
Without  Gladness  arailes  no  Trrasura. 

The  philofophj  of  these  lines  is  ezoeUent 

Dimbar  was  as  great  in  the  oomic  as  in  the  soleinn 
strain,  but  not  so  pure.  His  7W  Married  Woman 
and  die  Widow  is  a  oonrersational  piece,  in  which 
three  gay  ladies  discuss,  in  no  rery  delicate  terms, 
the  merits  of  their  husbands,  and  the  means  by 
which  wives  may  best  advance  their  own  interests. 
Tht  Friars  of  Berwick  (not  certainly  his)  is  a  dever 
but  licentious  tale.  There  is  one  piece  of  peculiar 
humour,  descriptive  of  an  imaginary  tournament 
between  a  tailos'  and  a  shoemaker,  in  the  same  low 
region  where  he  places  the  dance  of  the  seven  deadlv 
sins.  It  is  in  a  style  of  the  broadest  &roe,  and  full 
aS  rery  offensive  language,  yet  as  droll  as  anything 
in  ScanoQ  or  Smollett 

3%e  MerU  iwd  NigktmgdU, 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring. 
With  crystal  sen  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  meny  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable^ 
Again"  ihe  orient  beamis,  amiable. 
Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green  ; 
This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  sexrice  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bri§^t| 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
A^un'  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  lif^t, 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new. 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone ; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
AH  love  is  lost  bat  upon  Ood  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony, 
This  joyfiil  merle,  so  Mlast  she  the  day^ 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody, 
Saying,  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May  ; 
Lo,  fiwh  Flora  has  flourished  everr  spray, 
As  nature  has  her  taueht,  the  noble  queen, 
The  field  been  clothit  m  a  new  array ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noite  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran. 
Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale  ; 
0  Merle !  quoth  she,  O  fooll  stint  of  thy  tale, 
For  in  thy  sonx  good  soitence  is  there  none. 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

Cease,  qnoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Nightingale  : 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  hohnessT 
Of  young  sanctfi,  grows  anld  feindis,  but  fable ; 
Fye,  hvpocrite,  in  veiris  tenderness, 
j^a^n' the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express. 
That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serme, 
Wliom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse : 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
Thai  both  in  youth  and  eild,^  and  every  hour. 
The  love  of  Qed  most  dear  to  man  snld  be  ; 
Thai  him,  ei  nouf^t,  wiooj^t  like  his  own  figour. 


And  died  himself,  tpo*  dead  him  to  suoceur ; 
0,  whether  was  kythit'  there  true  love  or  none  t 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour. 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Why  put  God  so  great  beavly 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having. 
But  gif  he  would  that  ther  suld  lovit  be  I 
To  love  eke  nature  eave  them  inclinfuff. 
And  He  of  nature  maX  worker  was  and  king^ 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen. 
Into  his  creatme  of  his  own  making ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  heeau 

The  Niehtinple  said.  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  Ood  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face. 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve^ 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space. 
And  eveiy  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

O  Nichtingale  I  it  were  a  story  nice. 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity ; 

And,  ffif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maxm  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me ; 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar  be : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen ;' 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  I 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Bird,  whv  does  thou  rare  t 
Man  mav  tf£e  in  his  lady  sic  delight, 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave, 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white : 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite, ' 
Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  nim  blind  fro'  love  that  is  perfite  ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye^ 
Love  makis  cowi^ds  manhood  to  purchase^ 
Love  makis  kniditis  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  Unless, 
Love  makis  sweir^  folks  full  of  businesi^ 
Love  makis  slu^;gards  firesh  and  well  be  seen» 
Love  chanpes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness  ; 
A  lusty  lin  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contnuy ; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary ; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are, 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  wanr. 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  them  gone. 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  say  1  dtar, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess ; 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity  : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness, 
To  argue  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  eveiy  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,^ 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die  : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  dear. 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrouj^t. 
The  NightingiJe  san^,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  And  with  his  dead  theebouj^t: 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 


>  Bqvlvilsnt  to  the 
*  Booad,  SBotaniled.       *  FVft^fwt. 
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Then  fl«w  tltir  biidU  o'er  the  bonghii  tlieai, 

Smging  of  loTe  unaiig  the  leayis  imall ; 

WhoM  eidant  plead  jet  made  mj  thou^tii  grei%l 

Both  ileepinc,  waking*  in  rest  and  in  tmvail : 

Me  to  recomiort  most  it  doei  arail, 

Affun  for  love,  when  lore  I  can  find  none^ 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale  | 

All  lore  is  loit  bat  upon  God  alonei. 

Of  Febmar  the  fifteenth  nidit» 
Foil  lang  before  the  dayii  lidul^ 

I  li^  intill  a  trance ; 
And  then  I  eaw  baith  heayen  and  hell  t 
Methocht  amangi  the  fiendii  ftll, 

Mahoun'gart  cry  ane  Danoe 
Of  ehiewie  tiiat  were  nerer  ihriTei^* 
Agains  the  fast  of  Faetem's  Eren,^ 

To  mkk  their  obeerranoe 
He  bade  gallandB  gae  naith  a  gniie,* 
And  caet  up  samondiV^in  the  uieS| 

Af  Tadota  doee  in  France. 
e  #  • 

Heillie  7  harloti,  hanghien-wiie,  < 
Came  in  with  monj  fundiy  guiie, 

Bat  yet  leuch  neyer  Mahoon  ; 
While  preests  came  in  with  bare  ehayen  neek% 
Then  aU  the  fiends  leuch  and  made  g<Bck% 

Black-belly  and  Bausy-brounJ^ 
e  •  • 

Let  aee.  quoth  he,  who  now  benni. 
With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sinf 

Begoud  to  leap  at  anei. 
And  first  m  all  the  Dance  was  Pbidi, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side^ 

Like  to  mak  yaistie  wanes  f^ 
And  roond  about  him,  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in  ramples^i  to  the  heel 

His  kethatis  for  the  nanes.l< 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit ; 
Throu^  scaldand  fiie  aye  as  they  skippit| 

They  grinned  wiw  hideous  granee. 

Then  Irb  came  in  with  start  and  strife  ; 
His  hand  was  ave  upon  his  knife. 

He  brandiahed  like  a  bear  ; 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers. 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  Yeir  of  weir,!^ 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel  ; 
Their  legs  were  chained  down  to  the  heel ; 

Ax>ward  was  their  efieir : 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  befb,^ 
Some  j  wit  others,  to  the  heft, 

With  kniyes  that  sharp  could  shear. 

>  Whon  doss  dtoputatioD  yet  moved  my  thooi^iSL 

*  The  DerlL  *  Aoooned  men,  who  had  neve 
absolTed  In  the  other  worid.  «  The  eve  of  Lsnt. 

*  Prapare  a  maique.  *  Gambols.  '  Prood. 

>  HMightily.         *  The  names  of  popular  q[»irlts  in  flootland. 
>*  Something  touching  puffed  up  mannera  appeora  to  be  hinted 

at  In  thia  obaonre  UnOi  "  Large  folda.  i'  Robe. 

IS  For  the  oooaalon.   i*  Arrayed  In  the aoooutramanta  of  war« 

>•  Oaveblowa. 

e  'Dunbar  la  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  *  *  HiaDeneaof  the 
Seron  Deadly  Bins,  though  It  would  be  abaurd  to  eompare  H 
with  the  beauty  and  refinoment  of  the  oelebmted  Ode  on  the 
Faaalona,  haa  yet  an  animated  piotureaqueoeaa  not  unlike  that 
of  CoUlnat  The  effect  of  both  pieoea  ahowa  how  much  more 
potent  aUcBorical  figurea  beoome,  by  being  made  to  fleet  aud- 
denly  before  the  imagination,  than  by  being  detained  In  ita 
ylew  by  inOIonged  deaeripiion.  Dunbar  oonjorea  up  the  par- 
Bonlfled  alna,  aa  Ckilllna  doea  the  paaaiona,  to  riae,  to  atrike,  to 
diaappear.  "  Thsj  oome  like  ahadows,  so  detpart.'*  *--<Uic»> 


Next  in  the  Dance  followed  Emtx, 
Filled  foU  of  feid  and  felony* 

Hid  malice  and  despite : 
For  privT  hatred  that  traitor  trembled ; 
Him  followed  mony  fnak}  dissembled, 

With  feigned  wordis  white  : 
And  flatterers  into  men's  fiMses  ; 
And  backluten  in  secret  places. 

To  lee  that  had  delist ; 
And  rounen  of  &ls  lerings, 
ALwl  that  courts  of  noue  kingi^ 

Of  them  can  never  be  qoiL 
e  e  e 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  CoTmc% 
Boot  of  all  eyil  and  grand  of  yiee^ 

That  neyer  oould  be  content ; 
Gaitifi,  wretches,  and  ockeran,* 
Hood-pykes,'  hoarders,  and  gathereHi 

All  with  that  warlock  went : 
Oat  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  methou^t,  a  fother,^ 

As  fira-flaught  maist  fiSrrcnt ; 
At  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot,        ^i 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  thrdfl^ 

With  gold'Of  aU  kind  prent.« 

Syne  Swjmw— ,<  at  the  second  biddkig^ 
Came  like  a  sow  out  of  a  midden. 

Full  sleepy  was  his  nrmyie  f 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly^iuddron,* 
Mony  slate  daw,  and  sleepy  duddron,' 

Him  seryit  ay  with  sunyie.^ 
He  drew  them  furth  intill  a  chenyity 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinvie 

Eyer  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie  ^ 
In  danoe  they  were  sae  slaw  of  feet| 
Tliey  gaye  than  in  the  fire  a  heat, 

And  made  them  quicker  of  wamjii^ 
e  •  • 

Then  the  foal  monster  Qhxmonrp 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  greedy. 

To  danoe  he  did  Mm  <ueaB  s 
Him  followed  many  foul  drunkart, 
With  can  and  collop,  caup  and  quiti 

In  surfeit  and  excess  ; 
Full  mony  a  waistful  wally-drag, 
With  wames  unweild*ble,  did  f&th  wag^ 

In  creish  that  did  incress. 
Drink  1  ay  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gape ; 
The  Fiends  gaye  them  het  lead  to  li^ 

Their  leyeiyis  was  nae  less. 
e  •  • 

Nae  menstrals  playit  to  them,  but  doabli 
For  gleemen  there  were  halden  out| 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht  -f^ 
Exce|[»t  a  menstral  that  slew  a  man^ 
Sae  till  his  heritage  he  wan. 

And  entered  by  brief  of  riehi. 

Then  cried  Mahoun  for  a  Hieland  padlaa  ^ 
Syne  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadyan, 

Far  northward  in  a  nook : 
By  he  the  eoronaeh  had  done  shoat, 
Erschemen  so  gathered  him  about, 

In  hell  great  room  they  took  s 
Thae  termagants,  with  tag  and  tatter. 
Full  loud  in  Ersche  begond  to  clatter. 

And  roop  like  rayen  and  ro<^ 

>  Many  oontantlous  panoa&  *  trsmerSi 

•  Mlaara.  « Great  quanUty.  SBroy 
•I^aineaa.           maage.              •  DMy,  laay  tipploca^ 

•  Stow  and  deapy  draba.  ^  Bxenaa.  ^^  Lofeas. 
MCtroalatlm,  asofoola.                  ^tUmud» 

>«  A  oompUoaant,  obTionaly,  to  thi>  pitnttna  1  pmfhnrion 

!•  F^paant.     In  thIa  atanaa  Dunbar  aatlrlaes  the  mrtlnmtht 
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The  Deril  aae  dearit  was  with  their  yell. 
That  in  the  deepest  pot  of  hell. 

He  smooiit  them  with  imook. 
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\.  liMwiMM  two  nifltloi,  deslgiied  to  mSMm  the 
In  the  anptamt  Civfl  law  ooart  ol  BooUaiid.3 

Ane  rauirland  man,  of  upland  mak. 
At  hame  thus  to  hia  neighbour'bpak^ 
What  tidings,  goesip,  peace  or  weir  t 
The  tether  ronniti  in  his  ear, 

I  tell  you  under  this  confeanon. 
But  lately  lichtit  off  my  meare, 

I  come  of  Edinbui;^  fra  the  Setticn. 

What  tidings  heaid  you  there^  I  pny  you  t 
The  tother  aninrerit,  I  sail  say  you : 
Keep  well  this  secret  gentle  brother ; 

Is  na  man  there  that  trusts  anoUier : 
Ane  common  doer  of  transgression. 

Of  innocent  folk  prereens  a  futher  ^ 
Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  with  his  fitllow  roims  him  to  please, 
That  wald  for  envy  bite  aff  his  nese  |' 
His  fa'  some  by  the  oxter*  leads  ; 
Some  patters  with  his  mouth  on  beads, 

That  has  his  mind  all  on  oppression  ; 
Some  becks  full  law  and  shaws  bare  heads. 

Wad  look  full  heigh  were  not  the  Session. 

Some,  bydand  the  law,  lays  land  in  wed ;' 
Some,  supoT'expended,  goes  to  bed  ; 
Some  spMds,  for  he  in  court  has  means ; 
Some  of  partiality  compieens. 

How  feid*  and  fikTOur  flemis?  discretion ; 
Some  speaks  full  fair,  and  falsely  feigns : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  castis  summons,  and  some  excepts ; 
Some  stand  beside  and  skailed  law  kepps  ; 
Some  is  continued  ;  some  wins  ;  some  tynes ; 
Some  maks  him  merry  at  the  wines  ; 

Some  is  put  out  of  his  possession  ; 
Borne  berried,  and  on  credence  dines  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  swears,  and  some  forsakes  God, 
Some  in  ane  lamb-skin  is  ane  tod  ^  ^ 
Some  in  hi^  tongue  his  kindness  turses  *fl 
Some  cuts  throats,  and  some  pykes  purses ; 

Some  goes  to  gallows  witn  proeession  ; 
Some  sains  the  seat,  and  some  tnem  curses : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Religious  men  of  direrse  places 

Comes  there  to  woo  and  see  fair  faces  ; 

•  •  *  • 

And  are  unmindful  of  their  profession, 
TIm  younger  at  the  elder  leers  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

CfDkerelAim  ti»  Owing, 

To  speak  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds : 
Some  giyes  for  merit,  and  some  for  meeds ; 

Some,  wardly  honour  to  uphie  ; 
Some  giTes  to  them  that  nothing  needs ; 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  do. 

Some  gires  for  pride  and  glory  rain  ; 
Some  giTCS  with  grudging  ana  with  pain ; 

Some  gives  on  prattick  for  supplie ; 
Some  gives  for  €wi<«  as  gude  again  : 

In  Qiimg  sould  Discretion  be. 


'  Is  sdrmocd  befon  a  great  mntibsVi 
«Annpit.  •  FMfa       •HostUKy. 


Some  gives  for  thank,  and  some  for  threap 
Some  gives  money,  and  some  fives  meat; 

Some  eivis  woidis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  ffifts  fira  some  mar  na  man  treit  x 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  is  for  gifl  sae  lang  required. 
While  that  the  craver  be  so  tired, 

That  ere  the  gift  delivered  be, 
Tlie  thank  is  frustrate  and  expired : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  so  little  full  wretchedly. 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by,l 

And  for  a  hood-pick  hsiden  is  he^ 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  F^e  I 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giving  is  so  large. 
That  all  o'er-laden  is  his  baige ; 

Then  vice  and  prodigalities 
There  of  his  honour  does  dischsrae  t 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  to  the  rich  gires  his  gear. 
That  might  his  giftis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  faults  sould  dk^ 
His  cry  not  enters  in  his  ear : 

In  Giring  sould  IHscretion  be. 

Some  pves  to  strangers  with  fikoes  new. 
That  veslierday  fra  Flanders  flew ;  ^ 

And  to  auld  servants  list  not  see^ 
Wevo  they  never  of  sae  great  yirtue : 

In  Giving  sould  DiKretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyie,^ 
Some  gives  to  them  can  flatter  and  feignie  ; 

Some  gives  to  men  of  honestie. 
And  balds  all  janglers  at  disdenyie : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays. 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says. 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knaws  lis  j 
Are  mony  sic  now  in  thir  days : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  gude  men  for  their  thews ; 
Some  gives  to  trumpours  and  to  shrews ; 

Some  gives  to  knaw  his  authcmtie^ 
But  in  their  office  gude  fund  in  few  is : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  givis  parochines  full  wide. 
Kirks  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  o'ersee, 

Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guide : 

£i  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Cf  Diteretion  in  Taking,. 

After  Givinff  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  sude  forsaking ; 

Some  taxes  o'er  little  authoritie, 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaikijig  :* 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls. 
Some  of  St  Peter  and  some  of  St  Paul's ; 

Tak  he  the  rents,  no  care  has  he^ 
Suppose  the  devil  tak  all  their  sauls : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  that  growis  on  the  fur, 

In  mails  and  genomic  raisit  o'er  hie  } 
And  gars  them  beg  fra  door  to  door : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

1  AppndaML  '  Btairatkm. 

*  A  laife  proper  Hon  of  the  ttrangen  who  visited  BooUand  at 
lliis  early  period  were  probably  fiom  Flaadenu       *  Oomplaln. 

*  Foolish.  *  Rents  and  flues  of  flntty. 
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edn^ted  for  the  chnreh,  u^  POM  throngh  ■  TirietTof 


Oem  Tertauotu,  nuitt  pneioiu,  n 
For  hie  hoDoar  thoa  ut  guodoan 
Of  vonchip  kimd  the  gloriou*  end 
Bat  whtHoa  in  rieht  u  wortkie  wi. 
Thj  gicit  pDiauoe  am  nuurt  ml 
And  poaenll  to  meik^l  Miail  tun 
I  the  nqoira  tcd  thov  but  pui*  M 
ThM  aftfr  tU.  in  thj  kie  bSTw*  I 

iight7  Tithon  tf 


Ajfi«h  Anrore, 

liked  oP  her  »^.„„  ™,  ,„„  ,„f  ^„, 
In  cam  .y  d»d  »od  gained  Wolmte, 
tinike^  tW  window,  of  her  1«^  Q 

Unwupe  bt»id 

Hu  tWUkklukg 


.iw<«.r««.»ndluUofWi 
the  Wveniy  portii  chiyrtal 
btwd,  the  wwld  till  illumii 

-^. ""Wt'^wnorB  of  tha  orient 

Eoui,  the  rteed,  with  ruby  h^e.  ,« 

^  te  mlickten  ind  gUd  ou,  emimJ 
■WivUirnwMd.  ■» 


*    * 


*    • 


Fvith  of  hii  pftlace  lojrAl  uhU  Pbaobaa, 

With  golden  ctown  and  tImm  glorioun. 

Crisp  hftin,  bricht  as  chiysolite  or  topui) 

For  wluwe  hue  micht  n«ne  behald  hii  face. 

The  auriate  lanes  of  Mb  throne  •oTetmoe 

With  glitterand  slanoe  o'orspread  the  oceane^ 

The  lMg£  fludes,  lemond  all  of  licht, 

But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht. 

For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  clore  to  see 

The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea. 

The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene. 

The  loune  illuminate  air  and  firth  amem 

And  lusty  Flora  did  her  bloomis  *prMd 

Und«r  the  feet  of  Phosbus'  suWartS  steed ; 

The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  sdcouth^  hues, 

Wood  and  forest,  obnumbrate  with  bews.^    *    * 

Towers,  turrets,  kimals,^  and  pinnacles  hie, 

Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 

Stude  painted,  ereiy  fane,  phiol,<^  and  staged 

Upon  the  plain  ground  by  their  awn  umbrage. 

Of  Eolus'  north  blasts  harand  no  dreid. 

The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-brsid; 

The  com  crops  and  the  beir  new-braird 

With  gladsome  garment  rerestinir  the  jerd.*     *    * 

The  prai'  besprent  with  sprincand  snrouts  dispers 

For  odler  humonnl^  on  tne  dewj  nicht 

Rendering  some  place  the  gerse-piles  their  licht; 

As  far  as  cattle  the  lang  summn^B  daj 

Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  awaj; 

And  bliisful  blossoms  in  the  bloomed  jerd. 

Submits  their  heids  to  the  young  sun's  safeffuard. 

Itj  leaves  rank  o'erspread  the  barmkin  walT; 

^  The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  all ; 

*  Furth  of  fresh  bourgeons*!  the  wme  grapes  jing^' 
Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hing ; 
The  loukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 
0*erRprcadand  leaves  of  nature's  tapestries ; 
Soft  gnmj  verdure  after  balmy  shouirs, 
On  curland  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.    *    * 
The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  crownal  small. 
And  every  flouer  unlappit  in  the  dale.    *    * 
Sere  downis  small  on  dentilion  sprang. 
The  young  green  bloomed  strawberry  leaves  amang ; 
Jimp  jervfiouirs  thereon  leaves  unshet, 
Fresh  primrose  and  the  purpour  violet ;    *    * 
Heavenly  lillies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white, 
Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redemite.    *    * 
Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near 
Thir  galyard  gardens  and  each  green  heibere 
Maist  amiable  wax  the  emeraat  meads ; 
Swarmis  souchis  through  out  the  respand  reeds. 
Over  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 
Searchand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  should  lay. 
Phoebus'  red  fowl,!^  his  cural  crest  can  steer, 
Of%  streikand  furth  his  heckle,  crawand  cleer. 
Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 
Pickand  his  meat  in  allejrs  where  he  went, 
HiB  wivis  Toppa  and  Paiiolet  him  Vy-^ 
A  bird  all-time  that  haontis  bLgamv. 
The  painted  powne^^  paoand  with  plumes  gprm, 
Kest  up  his  tail  ane  proud  pleeand  wheel-nm, 
Ishfouded  in  his  feathering  bright  and  sheen, 
Shapand  the  prent  of  Argus'  hundred  een. 
Amang  the  bowis  of  the  olive  twists, 
Scae  small  fowls,  woikand  crafty  nests, 
Endlanff  Uie  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  aiki 
Ilk  bird  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makei. 
In  comers  and  clear  fenestres  of  glass. 
Full  busily  Arachne  weavand  was, 
To  knit  her  nettis  and  her  wobbis  slie» 
Therewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flie. 
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Toung.        UTheoook. 


S  vDOOBDBBQS* 

^Copola. 
1*  Cool  vspoars. 
1^  The  pesoooki 


So  dusty  powder  upstoursl  in  evay  street^ 
While  corbv  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufely  vales. 
Within  fermance  and  parlus  close  of  paki, 
The  busteous  buclus  nais  furth  on  raw, 
Herdis  of  hertii  through  the  thick  wood-shaw* 
The  young  fawns  followand  the  dun  daes, 
Kids,  skippand  throu^  runnii  after  raeiw 
In  leisurs  and  on  leyis,  little  lambs 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  danML 
On  salt  streams  wolk'  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
Bv  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadis, 
Sic  as  we  depe  wendies  and  damysels, 
In  gersy  graves'  wanderand  by  spring  wells ; 
Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  red, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  rinf -songes,  dances,  leids,^  and  rounda* 
With  voices  shrill,  while  all  the  dale  resounds. 
Whereso  they  walk  into  their  caroling. 
For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  nng. 
Ane  saxijg,  *  The  ship  sails  over  the  salt  mem. 
Will  bring  the  merchants  and  mv  leman  hame.* 
Some  other  sings,  *  I  will  be  blythe  and  lichti 
My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wicht.'^ 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rouni^  to  and  fino, 
To  leis7  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woe. 
After  their  ^uise,  now  sincand,  now  in  sorrow. 
With  heartis  pensive  thelan^  summer's  morrow. 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady ; 
Some  livis  In  hope ;  and  some  all  utterly 
Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace. 
His  pumtoiy  he  finds  in  every  putoe.    *    * 
Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  other  part^ 
Their  blissful  lay  intoning  every  art,    *    * 
And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray, 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green. 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen. 
Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain. 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild"  up9n  the  brier. 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year. 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plows. 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews. 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads. 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreadf 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  alL  *    * 

lOHH  ■KSLTOM. 

JoHM  Skkl/ton  flourished  as  a  poet  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henrr  VIII.  He  waa  rector  of 
I)ysae,  in  Norfolk,  and  chiefly  wrote  satires  upon  his 
own  order,  for  which  he  was  at  one  time  compelled 
to  fly  fhnn  his  charge.  The  pasquils  of  Skeltoo  are 
eopkms  and  careless  efiVisions  of  coarse  hmnour,  dia- 
playing  a  certain  share  of  imagination,  and  much 
rancour ;  bat  he  could  also  assume  a  more  awij^bte 
and  poetical  manner,  as  in  the  following  camonet  >— 


7  8torqr. 
>>  uproots. 


To  MiMtrm  Margaret  JTiisiey. 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness. 

Much  mirth  and  no  madnen. 

All  good  and  no  badness  ; 

So  joyouslv. 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanly. 

Her  demeaning 

iRIssslndoads.      'Walked.      *Qnmygntm,      « 
*  Boofs  fhco  popular.     •Wiilspsr.      7B«Usvsb     > 
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In  enrjUiiiii;, 

Pw,  fu  puains 

That  I  on  intUta, 

Or  suffice  to  write. 

Of  mprrj  Muguct, 

Ai  midjiimmfT  flower, 

Ooitl*  u  falcon 

Or  hawk  of  the  towor ; 

As  pSitient  aod  ai  itill. 

And  aafuU  of  goodwill, 

A*  fail  Iiipbit, 

Coliander, 

Bureet  Pomander, 

Good  Cuaander; 

Stodfatt  of  thought, 

Well  made,  well  wrought 

Far  maj  be  (oudit, 

Era  jou  can  find 

Ba  coufteoua,  to  kind, 

As  merrj  Margant, 

Thii  midrimmer  flower, 

Oentle  w  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  (be  toww. 


From  Chancer,  or  at  leart  from  Jame*  I„  tli_ 
irrlten  of  Terae  in  England  had  displayed  little  of 
the  grace  and  eieraUon  of  tme  poetrr.  At  length 
•  worthy  mcceiaor  of  thoM  poeta  appeared  in 
Thomai  Howard,  eldeet  wm  of  the  Doke  of  Norfolk, 
and  amaUy  denominated  the  Eau.  or  Sdrrkt. 
Thia  noblenuu)  wH  bom  in  ISIS.  Hewai  edacatrd 
U  Windior,  in  compan;  with  a  nataisl  ion  cf  the 


king,  and  In  early  life  bccan 


mplished,  not  only 


in  liie  learning  of  the  time,  bnt  in  all  kind*  of  courtly 
and  chiTalroui  exerciaea.  Harlng  tniTcIled  into 
Italy,  he  became  a  devoted  itudenC  of  the  poeta  of 
that  country— Dante.  Petrarch.  Boccaccio,  and  Ari- 
oato — and  formed  hit  own  poetical  atyle  upon  theiri. 
Hii  poetry  ii  chiefly  amorout,  and,  notwithitanding 
hii  baring  been  married  in  early  life,  mnth  of  it  con- 
^tti  of  the  praiaet  of  a  lady  whom  he  namea  Gend- 
dine,  lappoaed  to  hare  been  ■  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildare.  Surrey  was  a  gallant  siildier  h  wcU  m 
a  poet,  and  conducted  an  important  expedition,  in 
1M>,  fcr  the  dcTsatation  of  the  Scottish  bordera. 
lie  Anally  fell  under  the  dlipleainre  of  neni?  VIII., 
■nd  wai  behe»]Bd  oa  Tower  Hill  In  IM7.  The 
pottij  at  8wT«7  b  remarkaUe  (br  aflowiny  melody. 


of  ityle,  and  purity  of  ezpretaioa  i  he 

wai  the  first  to  Intmlnce  the  sDnd  and  Hani 

Into  English  poetry.  The  gentle  and  melancholj 
pathoa  of  hi*  style  Is  well  exemplified  in  the  Teraea 
which  be  wrote  daring  his  captirity  tn  Windaor 
Caatle,  when  about  to  yield  hia  life  a  aactiflce  to 
^rannical  caprice : — 

PiitOMT  HI  Wimdir,  h  rmiiifad  Ui  Plaumn  liUr« 

So  cmet  prison  how  could  betida,  alaa  t 

A*  proud  Windsor  (  where  I,  in  luit  and  yyj, 
With  a  king's  son,  mj  childish  yaan  did  pasi. 

In  grtMtx  feaat  tlian  Priam'i  aon  of  Troy : 
Where  each  sweet  place  retams  a  taste  fiill  Boor  t 

The  large  gieen  courts  where  ire  were  wont  to  han, 
With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden  Tower, 

And  easy  sighs  >ach  as  folk  draw  in  lore. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue  ; 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  at  great  delight. 
With  words  and  looki  that  tigen  could  but  rue. 


Whe 


1  each  of  as  did  plead  the  other's  right. 


The  palm. 

With  dated  ejta  oft  we  by  glea 

are  missed  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  oune. 

To  but  ber  eyes,  which  kept  uie  leads  abare. 
The  grarel  ground,  with  sleeres  tied  on  the  holm 

Offoaavng  hutM,*  with  swordg  and  friendly  heartij 
With  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whelm. 

Where  we  hare  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darti  i 
With  sLWer  drops  the  mead  yet  spread  for  ruth, 

In  actire  games  of  nimbLenoss  and  strength. 
Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  yooth. 

Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length : 
The  secret  gtores  which  oft  we  made  resound. 

Of  pleasant  plMot,  and  of  our  ladies' praise, 
ecording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  lound, 

What  nope  of  spe«l  what  dread  of  long  delaji  i 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green. 

With  reins  availed'  and  swift  jbreathed  hat**; 
With  cry  of  hounds  and  merry  blasts  between. 

Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  foroa* 
The  wide  rales,  eke,  that  hai^und  us  each  night, 

herewith,  alas,  rexireth  in  my  breast. 
The  sweet  accord  such  sleeps  aa  yet  delight. 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  i«t ; 

The  secret  thooghts  imparted  with  such  trust. 

The  wanton  talk,  the  ^iten  change  of  pla^. 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just  J 

Wherewith  we  passed  the  winter  night  away. 
And  with  this  thought,  the  blood  forsakes  the  &ei^ 

The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  dosidly  hn^ 
he  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas, 

Upsupped  hare,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew: 
0  place  of  bliss  I  tenewer  of  my  woes. 

Oils  me  accounts,  where  is  my  nobis  fere  ;* 
'horn  in  thy  walls  thou  doet  each  night  encloM) 

To  other  teef,^  but  unto  me  most  dew : 
Echo,  atas  I  that  doth  my  sorrow  ne. 

Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint. 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew. 

In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint. 
And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  griaf 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  r«li<£ 

*  A  taw  tM  Ik*  risen  of  Ma  nlstfe)*  on  fk*  h^  H  tk 


ENGLISH  LTTERATUKE. 


Sim  TBOMAS  WTA1& 


tmd  Pram  of  kit  Lave  Cferaldme, 

From  Toscan'  came  mj  lady's  worthj  race ; 

Fair  Florence  was  some  time  their  aDcient  seat ; 
The  wettem  isle,  whose  pleasant  shore  doth  face 

WUd  Camber's  diffis  did  giye  her  lirelj  heat : 

Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Her  sire,  an  eari ;  her  dame  of  princes'  blood : 
From  tender  joars,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 

With  king's  child,  where  she  tasteth  costly  food. 

Hnnsdon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een : 
Bright  is  her  hue,  and  OenJdine  she  hight : 

Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine : 
And  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight. 

Her  beaotr  of  kind,  her  rirtaes  from  abore ; 
Hi^ipj  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  lore  I 

ffow  no  age  is  coniaU  with  kis  own  ettate^  and  how 
Oeoffe  cf  Mdrm  is  the  ka^ppieU^  ifihtyhad  dciU  to 
undarwUmdiL 

Laid  in  mj  quiet  bed. 

In  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  m j  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  eyeiT  thought  did  show 

So  liyelj  in  mine  eyes. 
That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled. 

As  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy, 

In  fought  how  aH  that  he 
Did  wish  m  God,  to  scape  the  rod, 

A  tall  young  man  to  t>e. 

The  joung  man  eke  that  feels 

Hu  bones  with  pains  opprest. 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 

To  liye  and  lie  at  rest : 


The  rich  old  man  that 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again. 

To  liye  so  much  the  more. 

Wherrat  full  oft  I  smiled. 
To  see  how  all  these  three, 

Vwrn  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy, 
Would  chop  and  change  degree : 

And  musin||  thus,  I  think. 

The  case  is  yery  strange. 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  liye  in  woe, 

Doth  oyer  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay, 

I  saw  my  withered  skin. 
How  it  doth  show  my  dented  thws. 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin ; 

And  eke  my  toothless  chaps. 
The  gates  of  my  right  way. 

That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak. 
Do  tnus  unto  me  say : 

1^  white  and  hoaiish  hain,  ^ 

The  messengers  of  age, 
lliat  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief. 

That  this  life  doth  assuage ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel 
Them  hanging  on  my  chin. 

Hm  which  do  write  two  ages  past, 
Thm  third- now  coming  m. 

Haas  up^  thotefofe,  the  bit 
of  thy  yevng  wanton  time ; 

jbid  thou  that  therein  beaten  art, 
Tfca  hamiiiBl  Hfs  ilsflns 


Whereat  I  sighed,  and  sud, 

Farewell  my  wonted  joy. 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  nML 

To  eyeiy  little  boy; 
And  tell  them  thus  from  me. 

Their  time  most  hi4>py  is. 
If  to  their  time  they  reason  had. 

To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

The  Meant  to  attain  fftqip^  L^ 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find. 
The  riches  left,  not  got  wiUi  pain  ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind. 
The  equal  frend ;  no  grudge,  no  striii ; 

No  chane  of  rule,  nor  goyemance ; 
Without  disease,  the  h<»Jthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance : 
The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  £ue ; 

True  wisedom  joined  with  simpleneit  | 
The  ni|^t  dischaiged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  nppresi. 
The  fkithfril  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  b^uile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  mi|^t. 

nm  THOKIS  WTAIT. 

In  amorous  poetrr,  which  may  be  said  to  hay« 
taken  its  rise  in  this  age,  Surrey  bad  a  lUlow-la- 
boorer  in  Sir  Thomas  Wtatt  (1503-1541),  another 
distinguished  figure  in  the  court  of  Henry  YHL 
Wjrattwas  a  man  highly  educated  for  his  age,  a 
great  trayeller,  and  generally  aocoroplished.  He 
died  of  a  feyer  caught  by  riding  too  fiist  on  a  hot 
day  firom  Falmouth,  while  enga^  on  a  mission  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  Charles  Y ., 
to  court  The  songs  and  sonnets  of  this  author,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  and  ezpressiye  of  the  yarioos 
feelings  he  experienced  while  under  the  infhience  of 
the  tender  passion,  though  conceited,  are  not  with- 
out reflnementi  and  some  share  of  poetical  fieding. 

J%e  laoa^t  InU  eatmU  he  Homed,  thougk  U  ting 
of  his  ladj^i  wikindne$t. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  ii  bound 

To  giye  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me ; 
Thon^  my  songs  be  somewhat  stranffe^ 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  diangi^ 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

MyLute.  alas  1  doth  not  offend, 
Thouffh  that  per  force  he  must  agree 

To  sound  sudi  tipes  as  I  intend, 
To  sing  to  them  that  heaieth  me ; 

Then  though  my  soncs  be  somewhat  plaiB| 

And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign. 
Blame  not  my  I^tel 

My  Lute  and  strinp  may  not  deny. 

But  as  I  strike  taey  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully. 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way  } 
And  thou^  the  songs  whidi  I  indite. 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spits^ 
Bame  not  my  Lute  I 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  fJianging  changi^ 
And  falsed  mith,  must  neras  ne  known  } 

Tho  fSsults  so  grsai,  the  ease  so  strange  | 
Of  ridit  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  smce  that  hr  thine  own  desert 

My  songi  do  tall  how  tma  thoo  art, 
BlaiM  not  my  LnAt  I 
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Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone. 
And  well  deserred  to  hare  blame  ; 

Chaoffe  thou  thj  waj,  so  eril  begone. 
And  then  mj  Lute  shall  sound  that 

But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play, 

Bj  thj  desert  their  wonted  way. 

Blame  not  my  Lata  I 

Farewell  1  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  break 
Mt  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 

Tet  hare  I  found  out  for  thy  sake, 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme, 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time. 

Blame  not  my  Lata. 

1%$  n-emtd  Lovet  exmUe^  m  hit  l^wdeM^  mui 
96weth  to  remam/ree  wUU  Death, 

I  amai  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly* 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  tne, 
I  am  aa  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently ; 
I  mean  nothine  but  hone^ ; 
And  though  folks  judge  fufl  diTcnely, 
I  am  M  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  oomf^ain. 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refirain. 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign ; 
Tet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Diyers  do  mdge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe^ 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know ; 
But  I  am  w  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay, 
Let  eyery  man  his  judgment  say ; 
I  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoeyer  say  nay* 

Who  judgeth  well,  well  God  them  send ; 
Who  judgeth  eril,  Ood  them  amend  ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Tet  some  there  be  that  take  delight. 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  enry  and  spite  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  70U  all  that  this  do  read. 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed ; 
And  not  to  think  I  diange  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  howerer  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judffe  as  ye  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew, 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whateTer  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee^ 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me^ 
I  do  protest,  M  ye  may  see. 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

Thai  Pkamre  it  mtawd  wA  every  PaUi, 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  diarp  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fi^ir  of  hae^ 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine. 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

Hie  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  elean. 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  tme^ 

I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  ray  healthy 

SiiMt  ereiy  woa  ii  joined  with  some  wealth. 


The  CkmHer^t  Lift. 

In  court  to  senre  decked  with  fresh  aoay, 
Of  sugared  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repast^ 

The  life  in  banquets  and  sundry  kinds  of  play  } 
Amid  the  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste ; 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  tMl<^ 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold. 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  of  goliL 

CfAeMemtmdamtStkde, 

Stand  whoso  lists  upon  the  slipper*  wheel. 

Of  hi^  estate,  and  let  me  here  njoioe^ 
And  use  my  life  in  quietness  each  deal. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  the  wanton  Joyi^ 
In  hidden  place  my  time  shall  slowly  pass, 

And  when  my  years  be  passed  without  annoy. 
Let  me  die  old  after  the  common  traoe^ 

For  grips  of  death  do  he  too  hardly  naot 
That  known  is  to  all,  but  to  himself,  alas  I 
Me  dieth  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  fiMe» 

THOMAS  Tuasnu 

Amongst  the  poets  datins  towards  the  candnsion 
of  the  present  period,  may  be  ranked  Thokas  Tvs- 
SBA,  author  of  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  bom  about  1523,  of  an  ancient 
family :  had  a  good  education ;  and  commenced  life 
at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget  After- 
wards he  practised  rarming  sucoessiyely  at  Batwood 
in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Fairsted  in  Essex,  Norwich,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  succeeding  in  that  walk,  he 
betook  himself  to  other  occupations,  amongst  which 
were  those  of  a  chorister,  and,  it  is  said,  a  fiddler. 
As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  he  did 
not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor  in  London, 
in  1580. 

Tusser's  poem,  entitled  a  Homdreth  Good  Pomtt  of 
HHtbandrie,  which  was  first  published  in  1557,  is  a 
series  of  practical  directions  for  farming,  expressed 
in  sim^de  and  inelegant,  but  not  always  dull  yerse. 
It  was  afterwards  expanded  by  other  writers,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Five  ffundreth  Pointt  of 
Good  Hutbandrie:  the  last  of  a  considerable  number 
of  editions  appeared  in  1710. 

IDirtetUmtfor  OuUivatmg  a  ffop-OmrdeiL] 

Whom  fancy  persuadeth,  among  other  crops^ 
To  haye  for  his  spending  sufficient  of  hops^ 
Must  willingly  follow,  m  choices  to  choose, 
Such  lessons  approyed,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  grayelly,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  day. 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  manner  of  way. 
Or  if  it  be  mingled  with  rubbish  and  st<me| 
For  dryness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottenest  mouldy 
Well  dunged  and  wrought,  as  a  garden-plot  should  | 
Not  far  frx>ra  the  water,  but  not  oyerflown. 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  known. 


The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southly  and 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  n(^theriy 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fiiy  in  a  feast 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  found  as  is  tek^ 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leaye  it,  the  sun  for  to  buBt 
And  afterwards  fence  it,  to  serye  lor  that  tuau 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt, 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  fayouieth  malt ; 
And  bein^  well  brewed,  l<mg  kept  it  will  lasi^ 
And  drawing  al>ide — ^if  ye  £aw  not  too  fiut^ 

IB 
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«■  DiviD  vmrntr. 


I    Good  hoiwire  proTidta,  an  %  lickneM  do  ooma, 
I    Of  miHlrj  good  tfaingi  in  her  houH  to  luv«  loiiM, 
'    Good  ogiu  eoitpimta,  md  Tinefu  twt, 

Ro«-WBter,  uid  treacle,  to  comfort  thin*  bcut. 
Cold  IwHm  in  her  ganlvii,  for  Agna  tlut  bum, 
Th»t  arer-rtron^  heat  to  good  temper  may  turn. 
White  endirs,  and  •neoorf,  with  tpinach  enow  ; 
AU   luch   with    good   pot-herbs,    should  follow   the 

plou^ 
Get  water  of  fUmtloij,  lirer  to  enol, 
And  othen  the  like,  or  eln  lie  tike  a  foot. 
COHMrrea  of  barborj,  quinces,  and  luch, 
With  liropa,  that  eawth  the  >ickl;  ao  niueh. 
A>k  Jfafiau'  counael,  ere  medicine  je  take, 
And  honour  that  man  for  nomgitj'i  uke. 
Tlcraeh  thooiandi  hate  phyBie,  became  of  the  cost. 
Yet  tbonsandt  it  hclpeth,  that  etw  ihoatd  be  loet. 
Good  broth,  and  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and  than; 
Good  diet,  with  wiidoiD,best  comforteth  man. 
Id  health,  to  be  stirrin?  ahall  profit  thee  best ; 
In  lickneas,  hate  trouble ;  Mek  quiet  and  rest. 
Remember  thy  aoul ;  let  no  fuicr  pref  ail ; 
Hake  rokdy  to  Ood-ward  ;  let  faitS  never  quail : 
The  tooDsr  thpalf  thoD  aubmittert  to  God, 
n«  tovut  he  eeaasth  to  icouige  villi  hii  rod. 


[IfenU 

And  cauae  ipi 


n  At  Wind.} 


ThoDgli  wtndt  do  nn,  aa  windi  were  wood,' 
And  cauae  ■pilog-tidea  to  raise  great  flood; 
And  loftj  ahips  leare  anchor  in  mud, 
Berearing  many  of  life  and  of  blood  j 
Yet,  true  it  ia,  aa  cow  chewi  cud. 
And  tnaa,  at  ipring,  doth  yield  forth  bud, 
Exeept  wind  stands  aa  neret  it  atood. 
It  b  an  ill  wind  tonu  none  to  good. 


X  DaTD  HMDUT. 


I   tfvonaidBnbbtolent,*'! 


(ell  fkr  short  of  thoae  effected  in  tlie  11 
ttieir  aoulbeni  a^hbonra.  The  moat  emlDcnt  of 
thea«  vritera  wai  wa  David  Lthimat,  bora  about 
who,  after  aerrlng  King  Jamea  T.,  when  that 
'  -  -  hoy,  aa  sewer,  car»er,  enp-bearar, 
ief  coibicularj  in  abort;  eTerrlliina 
' — bearing  him  as  an  Infant  opon  bii  hack,  and 
dancing  antic*  for  hia  amoBement  as  a  boy — waa 
appointed  to  the  important  office  of  I^ud  Lym  King 
at  Arms,  and  died  about  the  jear  1S5S.  He  chitAy 
ahone  aa  a  satirical  and  hnmoroua  writer,  and  hia  great 
fault  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  spirit  of  rcflnemant 
hich  graced  the  contemporary  ulerature  of  Eng- 
.nd.  Tlie  principal  ubjecta  uf  Lyndsay'a  vitupera- 
tion*  were  the  clergy,  whuae  habits  at  this  period 
(just  before  the  Kefurmatloo)  were  nuA  m  to  aflinl 
nnoaiiaUr  ample  aoope  for  tha  pen  of  tba  tatlriat. 

Our  poet,  also,  alihoogh  a  atate  oScer,  and  ' 

serrant  to  the  king,  naca  little  delicacy  In  « 
the  abases  of  Uie  court  EUs  chief  poenuai 
KceaatoD  by  bia  editor,  U 
Ant,  written  abont  liWtTlm 
Conaiapit,  ISaS)  The  Omaiajmi  ^  t&a  Kia^t 
Fi^mi  (Feacock),  IMOf  Th*  nor  if*  Satin)  ^ 
lie  7W  BttaloL.  lUt)  K\Uat  Omfaaat,  1541) 
Tkt  Hutay  qf  S^e  Mdilrtm.  ISMi  2^  Mo- 
■torciia,  IS53.  Hm  tbiee  Srat  of  tbeae  paema  am 
QtoralislDga  upon  tlie  >tat«  and  giiTeniiDent  of  tha 
kingdom,  during  two  at  it*  dinuu  rolnorltleaL  Tbe 
Play  I*  an  eitraordlnarj  perfbrmanc^  a  aalli«  vpca 
the  whole  of  tha  three  political  order*— nooaidi, 
baroDS,  and  dergy-^ViU  of  liomonr  and  »n— awa, 
and  cnrioualy  Uluatra^Ts  of  tbe  taste  of  uic  Umaa. 
Notwithatanding  Its  aatirlc  pungency,  and,  what  la 
apt  to  be  now  more  aurpriaing,  notwithataDdlng  tba 
introduction  of  Indecenciea  not  flt  to  be  deacnbed, 
the  Satire  of  the  TArea  Ettata  waa  acted  io  pre- 
sence of  the  court,  both  at  Cupar  and  Bdinbnrgh, 
the  atage  being  in  the  open  air.    JTitfeia  Qinfatiwa 

•  " '■ *  "— lanCatho- 

-    _. ji 

said  to  have  lai^y  contributed  to  the  progreaa  al 
the  ItefurmatloD  in  Scotland.     Tkt  Hitkwy  ^  Sgmin 


Of  the  deiteritr  iritli  which  I^yndNy  oonld  polilt 
a  latirlcal  mnark  oa  an  error  of  state  policy,  m 
m^  jodge  from  the  IbUowing  very  brief  paaaagc  irf 
hia  Oomphuio,  which  relate*  Io  tbe  too  eariy  ccm- 
mittal  of  tbe  gorcnment  to  Jamea  V.  It  la  ginu 
in  the  origiiMl  apelling. 

Impmdsntly,  like  witles  ftile^ 

Tbay  take  ua  young  prince  Iram  tba  fcnles 

«iiheTe  be,  an&t  obadienoa, 
'aa  leantand  rertew  and  sdenoa^ 
And  hastilie  pat  In  his  hand 
The  goremance  of  all  SootUod  i 
As  quha  wuld.  In  ana  atonnie  blaB^ 


Qnhilk  narar  bad  bin  en  the  w^, 
And  gar  his  bidding  all  obey, 
Oevinf  him  bail  the  goTeniBl], 
To  ship,  manhand,  and  marinall. 
For  dreid  of  rockia  and  foir  land, 
To^t  tlie  ruthir  in  bis  hand.        * 

I  giTo  them  to , 

Quhilk  first  deriait  that 
I  will  nocht  say  that*' 
But  1  dai  iweir  it  wa 
I  pray  God  lat  me  ne 
luto  thii  italnie  aa  young 
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lA  Carm(m*t  AccomU  qfa  Law-mtUJ] 

Manr,  I  lent  m  j  gossip  my  mare,  to  fetch  hame  coals, 
And  he  her  drounit  into  the  qoany  holes  ; 
And  I  lan  to  tiie  consistory,  for  to  pleinyie,  ^ 
And  there  I  happenit  amang  ane  greedie  meinjie.1 
They  gave  me  nnt  ane  thing  they  call  citandum; 
Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  libeUancUtm; 
Within  ane  month  I  gat  ad  oppcnendiun; 
In  half  ane  year  I  gat  inter-lo^uendum. 
And  syne  I  gat — ^how  call  ye  it  I — cul  replieavutwn ; 
Bot  I  could  nerer  ane  word  yet  understand  him  : 
And  then  they  gart  me  cast  out  mony  placks. 
And  gart  me  pay  for  four-and-twenty  acts. 
Bot  or  they  came  half  gate  to  concluaendwn. 
The  fiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 
Thus  they  postponed  me  twa  year  with  their  train. 
Syne,  hodie  ad  octo^  bade  me  come  again  : 
And  then  thir  rooks  they  rowpit  wonder  fast 
For  sentence,  silyer,  they  ciyit  at  the  last. 
Of  pnmuiciaindiim  they  nuule  me  wonder  fidn, 
Bot  I  gat  never  my  ffude  grey  mare  again. 

£hn>plioaition  in  CfontempHon  qf  Side  Ttnlt.^ 

(1638.)  , 

Sotereign,  I  mean^  of  thir  side  tails, 
Whilk  through  the  dust  and  dubs  trails, 
Three  quarters  lang  behind  their  heels. 
Express  again'  all  commonweals. 
Though  bishops,  in  their  pontificals, 
Have  men  for  to  bear  up  their  tails. 
For  dignity  of  their  office ; 
Richt  so  ane  queen  or  ane  emprice  ; 
Howbeit  they  use  sic  grayity, 
Conformand  to  their  majesty, 
Though  their  robe-royals  be  upborne, 
I  think  it  is  ane  yery  scorn, 
That  every  lady  of  the  land 
Should  haye  her  tail  so  side  trailand  ; 
Howbeit  they  been  of  high  estate, 
The  queen  tney  should  not  counterfeit. 

Whereyer  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  and  causay  they  soop  dean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side  tails  bk  ;  ^  ^ 

For  when  the  weather  been  maist  fair. 

The  dust  flies  highest  into  the  air. 

And  all  their  faces  does  beganr, 

Qif  they  could  speak,  they  wald  them  wary.    *    ^ 

But  I  have  maist  into  despito 

Poor  claggocks^  clad  in  Kaploch  white, 

Whilk  has  scant  twa  merks  for  their  fees, 

WiU  have  twa  ells  beneath  their  knees. 

Kittock  that  cleckit^  was  yestreen. 

The  mom,  will  counterfeit  the  queen.    *    * 

In  bam  nor  byre  she  will  not  bide, 

Without  her  kirtle  tail  be  side. 

In  bui;^^  wanton  buigess  wives 

Wha  may  have  sidest  tails  strives, 

Weel  bordered  with  velvet  fine. 

But  foUowand  them  it  is  ane  pyne  : 

In  sunmier,  when  the  streets  ones. 

They  raise  the  dust  aboon  the  skies ; 

Nane  may  gae  near  them  at  their  ease, 

Without  they  cover  mouth  and  neese.    *    * 

I  think  maist  pane  after  ane  rain. 

To  see  them  tuckit  up  again  ; 

Then  when  they  step  furth  tluough  the  street. 

Their  fauldings  flaps  about  their  feet ; 

They  waste  mair  cutith,  within  few  years. 

Nor  wald  deid  fifty  score  of  freirs.    *    * 


•  The  orer-looc  skirts  of  the  Isdks* 

*  Oomplain.  *  JUf  Isel  uuiagred. 
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Of  tails  I  will  no  more  indite, 
For  dread  some  duddron^  me  despite  ; 
Notwithstanding,  I  will  conclude, 
That  of  side  tails  can  come  nae  gude, 
Sider  nor  may  their  ankles  hide, 
The  remanent  proceeds  of  pride. 
And  pride  proceeds  of  the  devil. 
Thus  alway  they  proceed  of  evil. 

Ane  other  fault,  Sir,  may  be  seen. 
They  hide  their  face  all  bot  the  ecn  ; 
When  goitlemen  bid  them  gude  day, 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away.     •    • 
Without  their  faults  be  soon  amended. 
My  flyting,^  Sir,  shall  never  be  ended  ; 
But  wald  your  grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ane  proclamation  ye  should  mak, 
Baith  through  the  land  and  burrowstouDB, 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns. 
Women  vrill  say,  this  is  nae  bourds,^ 
To  write  sic  vile  and  filthy  words  ; 
But  wald  they  clenge  their  filthy  tails, 
Whilk  over  the  mires  and  middings  trails, 
Then  should  my  writing  clengit  be^ 
None  other  mends  they  get  of  me. 

Quoth  Lindsay,  in  contempt  of  the  side  tuls, 

That  duddrons  and  duntibours  through  the  dubs  tnik. 

{The  Svilding  of  the  Tower  0/  Bahd,  md 
Confusion  of  Tongttes.} 

(From  the  Monsrchle.) 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  foondy 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child. 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion, 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labours, 
'  Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers, 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  June ; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon, 
With  Strang  ingenious  masonry. 
Upward  their  wark  did  fortify ;    *    * 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  plain. 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane, 
lliose  fulish  people  did  intend, 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend : 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men*s  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  wark  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathom  braid : 
Ane  fathom  then,  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  in  our  days ; 
.      Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosius 
Intil  his  chronicle  writes  thus ; 
That  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hicht, 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  brioht^ 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  thocht, 
Oif  Babylon  be  heich,  or  nocht. 


#    • 


Then  the  great  Ood  omnipotent. 
To  whom  all  things  been  present, 
He  seeand  the  ambition. 
And  the  prideful  presumption, 
How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend. 
Up  through  the  neavens  till  ascend,   * 
Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid. 
That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said ; 
Where  was  but  ane  language  afore, 
Ood  send  them  languages  three  bom*  ; 
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Afore  that  time  all  spak  Hebrew, 
Then  some  b^an  for  to  speak  Grew, 
Some  Dutch,  some  language  Saracen, 
And  eomc  b^an  to  sp^ik  Ijatin. 
The  maister  men  ean  to  ga  wild, 
Ciyand  for  trees,  thej  brocht  them  tyld. 
Some  said,  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance, 
Then  brocht  they  to  them  stocks  and  stanes  ; 
And  Nimrod,  their  great  champion, 
Ran  ragand  like  ane  wild  lion, 
Menacing  them  with  words  rude, 
But  never  ane  word  they  understood.  *    * 
'  for  final  conclusion. 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart, 
Ilk  oompany  in  ane  sundry  airt.    *    * 

MIBCSLLAmOXJS  FIECEB  OV  THB  PEBIOD  1400-1558. 

A  few  pieces  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIT.  and 
Edwurd  Y L,  some  of  which  are  by  uncertain  authors, 
may  be  added,  as  further  illustratiye  of  the  literary 
history  of  that  period.  The  first  two  are  amongst 
the  earliest  rerses  in  which  the  metaphysical  re- 
flnements,  so  notable  in  the  subsequent  period,  are 
obaerTabl& 

A  Proist  of  Mi  {the  Poet's)  Lady. 

Giro  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  youneWes  at  all  1 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one, 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all  I 

The  yirtue  of  her  liyely  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone : 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy : 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould, 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take ; 

Or  dae  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 
So  fair  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind. 
Whose  like  was  nerer  seen  nor  1  eard, 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste, 

In  troth  Penelope, 

In  woid  and  eke  in  deed  steadfast : 

What  will  you  more  wc  say ! 
«  •  •  • 

Her  roseal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace, 
Hore  ruddier  too  than  doth  the  ros^, 

Within  her  lirely  face. 

At  Bacchus*  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Ne  at  no  wanton  play ; 
Kor  gazing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 

Is  mix'd  with  shamefac'dness ; 
All  yioe  she  doth  wholly  refuse, 
'  And  hateth  idleness. 

0  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 

How  virtue  can  repair. 
And  deck  in  her  such  honesty 

Whom  Nature  made  so  fair  I 

Truly  she  doth  as  fiur  exceed 

Our  women  now-a-days, 
Aa  doth  the  gillv  flower  a  weed. 

And  mo9  a  ^ouMiid  wayi* 


How  might  1  do  to  get  a  graff 

Of  this  unspotted  trect 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give : 
When  Death  doth  what  he  can, 

Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

AmoMtiwii  Jm  amoria  redintegroHo  etL 
[By  Rldiard  Bdwards,  a  court  mudcfain  and  poet,  IflBS-lML] 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  hare 

slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had 

wept. 
She  sighed   sore,  and  sang  full   sweet,  to  bring  the 

babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at 

her  breast. 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  giieyed  with 

her  child, 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd ; 
Then  did  she  say, '  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true 

to  prove. 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.* 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to 

write, 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight. 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat. 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas 

she  sat; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creature 

bearing  life. 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  disoftrd 

and  strife : 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  swan  by  God 

above, 
'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.* 

•  •  •  • 

'  I  marvel  much,  pardie,*  quoth  she, '  for  to  behold 

the  rout, 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toes  the  world 

about ; 
Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and 

some  can  smoothly  nmile, 
And  some  embrace  othem  in  arms,  and  there  think 

many  a  wile. 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble,  and 

some  stout. 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fall 

out* 
Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did 

remove, 
*The  fiiJling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  it  of 

love.* 

{CharacterisHc  of  an  SngtuhmanJ] 

[By  Andrew  Bourd,  physiciaa  lo  Honiy  TIIL  Hie  Unss 
form  an  inaoription  under  the  plotore  of  an  Bnglishmaa,  naked* 
with  a  roll  at  cMh  la  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  solsiors  la  the 
other.] 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here. 

Musing  in  mv  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear, 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  ^wear  that, 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 

All  new  fashions  bo  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  r 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoopt 

What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail* 

I  will  have  a  garment  reaeh  to  my  tilL 
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Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guiae^ 

The  next  rear  after  I  hope  to  he  wiae-^ 

Not  only  m  wearing  m j  goigeouB  array, 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  Bummer's  day ; 

I  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench, 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feaieth  me ; 

I  overcome  m j  adyenaries  bj  land  and  by  tea : 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  hot  so  diTerse  times  do  I  me ; 

Tet  I  lack  nothing,  I  hare  all  thinn  at  wiU, 

If  I  wen  wise  and  would  hold  myself  still. 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining^ 

Bat  eter  to  be  trae  to  Ood  and  my  king. 

Bnt  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

Thai  I  will  and  do— I  cannot  tell  what. 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  hare  my  mind. 

And  to  &ther,  mother,  and  friend,  I'll  he  unkind. 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade : 

Who  shall  let  me  t    Hie  deiil's  nails  are  unpaied. 

Yet  abore  all  things  new  fiMhions  I  Ioto  well. 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  hare  but  a  time: 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine  I 

1%$  N^Browm  MaUL 

[WmsffillBt  Ihe  date  sad  inlhar  of  this  pisoe  no  eartslaty 
r,  who  ffDODded  his  Hemrp  mtd  Emmta  apon  it* 


itlsdatoaboat  1400:  bnt  ottun,  Jodgfag from  the  oompa- 
laUvely  modam  langmige  of  it,  ouniMMe  it  to  hvn  bean  com- 
posed ■Bbmqatntly  to  the  time  of  Bamf.  The  poam  opens 
with  a  ducisfmtWi  of  the  author,  that  the  faith  of  woman 
Is  stronger  than  ii  generany  alleged,  in  proof  of  which  ho  pro- 
poses to  retato  the  trial  to  which  the  *Not-Browiie1lajde*waa 
eapooed  by  her  lonr.  What  follows  consists  of  a  dialogue 
hstwceu  the  pair.] 

Hl — ^It  standeth  so ;  a  deed  is  do'. 

Whereof  ^pwat  hann  shall  grow  t 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death,  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee :  the  one  must  be, 

None  other  way  I  know. 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true  I 

None  other  rede  I  can : 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  baniahMl  man. 

Sm. — 0  Lord,  what  is  this  world's  blifl^ 

That  changcth  as  the  moon  1 
Hy  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say.  Farewell :  Nay,  nay, 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so  t  whither  will  ye  go  1 

Alas  1  what  hare  ye  done  t 
All  my  welfliro  to  sorrow  and  can 

Should  change  if  ye  were  gone ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

Hirf— I  can  beliere,  it  shall  tou  griere^ 

And  somewhat  you  distram  : 
Bat  afterwaid,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
8Biall  soon  aslake ;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  yon  acain. 
Why  should  ye  ou^t,  for  to  make  thoo^t  t 

Your  labour  were  in  yain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you, 

Ai  heactilj  as  I  can ; 
For  I  muat  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

AlflMja  a  baniihftd  naiL 


8hk. — Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  SM 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind  ; 
Shall  ncTcr  be  said,  the  Nnt-Brown  Maid 

Was  to  her  loye  unkind  : 
Make  you  read^,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon ; 
For  in  m  v  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hb. — ^I  counsel  you,  remember  hov 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  oat 

To  wood  with  an  outUw  ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  betf 

A  bow,  ready  to  draw ; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  yoa  Uye^ 

Eyer  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  gnnr  I 

Yet  liad  I  layer  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banish^  man. 

Shb. — ^I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  lay, 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore  : 
But  loye  may  make  me  for  your  nke^ 

As  I  haye  said  before. 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  hare,  I  ask  no  more : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Ha. — ^Yet  take  rood  heed,  for  eyer  I  dnad 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  yall^yi^ 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain. 
The  cold,  the  heat ;  for,  dry  or  weet. 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain  ; 
And  us  abore,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain  : 
Which  soon  should  grieye  you,  I  belleya^ 

And  ye  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  greenwood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banish^  man. 

She. — Sith  I  haye  here  been  partinir 

With  you  of  joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasikre^ 

And,  shortly,  it  is  this, 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pardie^ 

I  could  not  fore  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  yon  beseech 

That  ye  were  soon  agone, 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hb. — ^If  ye  ro  thither,  ye  must  oonaidai^ 

When  ye  nare  list  to  dine, 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gele^ 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine^ 
No  sheetes  clean,  to  lie  between, 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  hou^e  but  leayes  and  lMfli|^ii^ 

To  coyer  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  eril  d&et^ 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan  t 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  fa^ 

Alone,  a  ''^"Wkff^  man. 


Shx.) — ^Among  the  wild  deer,  each  an  aicfatfr. 

Am  men  nj  that  ye  be, 
Te  maj  not  fiol  of  good  Tittail, 

Where  is  ao  great  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  riT^, 

Shall  be  full  eweet  to  me. 
With  idiich  in  heal,  I  shall  ri^t  weel 

Endure,  as  70  shall  see  ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  proTide  anone ; 
For,  in  mj  mind,  of  all  manVind 

I  lore  but  70U  alone. 

He. — ^Lo  yet  before,  70  must  do  more. 

If  70  will  go  with  me ; 
As  cut  7our  hair  up  b7  70ur  ear. 

Your  kirtle  to  the  Imee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  da7-lighty 

To  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  wiU  all  thu  fulfill, 

Do*t  shortl7  as  70  can : 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go» 

Alone,  a  bamshed  man. 

Sbs. — ^I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  700^ 

Than  longeth  to  womanheed. 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear. 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  m7  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  70U  I  haye  most  dread ; 
But  now  adieu  I  I  miut  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye  :  Now  let  us  flee  ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loTO  but  you  alone. 

H& — ^Nay,  nay,  not  so  ;  ye  shall  not  go^ 

And  I  shall  tell  you  why : 
Your  ai^tite^  is  to  be  li^t 

Of  loye,  I  weel  espy  : 
For  like  as  ye  have  said  to  me. 

In  like  wise,  hardily. 
Ye  would  answer  whoerer  it  were. 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  cold ; 

And  so  is  a  woman. 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

8h& — ^If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  say  by  me ; 
For  <rft  ye  prayed  and  me  a8sa7ed. 

Ere  I  loyed  70tt,  paidie : 
And  thou|^  that  I,  of  anoestiy, 

A  baron's  daughter  be. 
Yet  haye  you  preyed  how  I  you  lorvd^ 

A  squire  of  low  degree ; 
And  errer  shall,  whatso  befal ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

H&(— A  baron's  child  to  be  b^gailed« 

It  were  a  cursed  deed  1 
To  be  fellliw  with  an  outlaw, 

Alnuglity  God  forbid  I 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squidr 

Alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day. 

That,  hf  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed  :  wherefore,  good  maid, 

The  best  rede  that  I  can. 
Is,  that  I  to  the  sreenwood  go» 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 


Shb.— Whateyer  befUl,  I  neyer  ahallt 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leaye  me  so, 

Thasi  haye  ye  me  betrayed. 
Bemember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said. 
Be  so  unkind  to  leaye  behind. 

Your  loye,  the  Nut-Brewn  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone  ; 
For,  in  my  mmd,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hb. — ^If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  haye  puryeyed  me  of  a  maid. 

Whom  I  loye  more  than  you  ; 
Another  &irfo  than  oyer  ye  were^ 

I  dare  it  weel  ayow. 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow  : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  liye  in  peace ; 

80  wiU  I,  if  I  can; 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

8Hx.~*Thoagh  in  the  wood  I  undentood 

Ye  had  a  paramour, 
All  this  may  not  remoye  my  thou£^t| 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  eyeiy  hour  ; 
Glad  to  fulfill  aU  that  she  will 

Command  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo^ 

Of  them  I  would  be  one  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hb. — ^Mine  own  dear  lore,  I  see  thae  prar* 

That  ye  be  kind  and  true ; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  lift^ 

The  best  that  oyer  I  knew. 
Be  meny  and  fflad ;  no  more  be  sad ; 

The  case  is  dianged  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  t£kt,  for  your  truth, 

Ye  should  haye  cause  to  me. 
Be  not  dismayed ;  whateyer  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
I  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go ; 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

SffiL — ^These  tidinge  be  more  glad  to  hm^ 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen. 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure : 

But  it  is  often  seen. 
When  men  will  break  promise,  thej  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Ye  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steal  from  me,  I  ween : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  wai^ 

And  I  more  woe-be|Cone : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  tSl  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hx.— Ye  shall  not  need  farther  to  dNid : 

I  will  not  disperse. 
You  (God  defend  1)  sith  ye  descend 

0£  so  great  a  lineikge. 
Now  understaDd  ;  to  Westmoreland^ 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring ;  and  with  a  ring^ 

By  way  of  marri&ge, 
I  wul  you  take,  and  lady  make^ 

As  shortly  as  I  can : 
Thus  haye  you  won  an  earl's  soil. 

And  not  a  banished  man. 
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PROSE    WRITERS. 
8IB  JOHN  FOBTBflCUE. 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Lydgate,  our  attention 
is  called  to  a  prose  writer  of  eminence,  the  first 
since  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Wicklifie.  This  was 
Sib  John  Fortescde,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  VI.,  and  a  constant  adherent  of 
the  fortunes  of  that  monarch.  He  flourished  be- 
tween the  years  1430  and  1470.  Besides  screral  Latin 
tracts,  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  wrote  one  in  the 
common  langruage,  entitled,  The  Difference  betw^n  an 
Abiolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly 
regards  the  English  Constitution,  in  which  he  draws  a 
striking,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  French  under  an  arbi- 
trary monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  eren  then  possessed  considerable  privileges  as 
subjects.  The  following  extracts  convey  at  once  an 
idea  o£  the  literary  style,  and  of  the  manner  of 
thinking,  of  that  age. 

[Englisk  Covirage.'\ 

{Origkyd  tpOiinff*— It  is  oowardlM  and  lack  of  hartes  and 
oonge,  thai  ktplth  th«  Prenohman  from  ryayng.  and  not  po- 
Tvrtjra ;  which  corage  no  Frencho  man  hath  like  to  the  English 
man.  It  hath  ben  often  seen  in  Englond  that  iij  or  ir  thefee, 
fSor  povertle,  hath  aett  upon  vij  or  viU  true  men,  and  robbyd 
them  aL  But  it  hath  not  ben  aeen  in  Fraunce,  that  r^  or  rijj 
thefea  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  iiJ  or  It  true  men.  TVherfor 
it  ia  right  add  that  French  men  be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for 
that  thay  hare  no  hertya  to  do  ao  terryble  an  acte.  There  be 
tberfor  mo  men  hangyd  in  Englond,  in  a  yere,  for  robberye 
and  manslaughter,  than  ther  be  hangid  in  Frannoe  for  cuoh 
oanae  of  crime  in  vij  yers,  dko.3 

It  is  cowardice  and  lack  of  hearts  and  courage,  that 
keepeth  the  Frenchmen  from  rising,  and  not  poyerty  ; 
which  courage  no  French  man  hath  like  to  the 
English  man.  It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England 
that  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  set  upon 
seven  or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  all.  But 
it  hath  not  been  seen  in  France,  that  seven  or  eight 
thieves  have  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  is  riffht  seld^  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged 
for  robbeiy,  for  uiat  they  have  no  hearts  to  do  so 
terrible  an  act.  There  be  therefore  mo  men  hanged 
in  England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter, 
than  there  be  hanged  in  France  for  such  cause  of 
crime  in  seven  years.  There  is  no  man  hanged  in 
Scotland  in  seven  years  together  for  robbety,  and  vet 
they  be  often  times  hanged  for  larceny,  and  steahng 
of  ffoods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof ;  but 
their  hearts  serve  them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods 
while  he  is  present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  oidled  robbery.  But  the  English  man  be 
of  another  courage ;  for  if  he  be  poor,  and  see  another 
man  having  riches  which  may  be  taken  from  him  by 
might,  he  wol  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if^  that  poor  man 
be  right  true.  Wherefore  it  is  not  poverty,  but  it  is 
lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  French 
men  from  rising. 

What  han^  would  come  to  Englamd  if  ihe  Chmnums 

thereof  were  Poor* 

Some  men  have  said  that  it  were  good  for  the  king 
that  the  commons  of  England  were  made  poor,  as  l^ 
the  commons  of  France.  For  then  they  would  not 
rebel,  as  now  they  done  often  times,  which  the  com- 
mons of  France  do  not,  nor  may  do  ;  for  they  have  no 
weapon,  nor  armour,  nor  good  to  buy  it  vrithall.  To 
these  manner  of  men  may  be  said,  with  the  philoso- 
pher, Ad  parva  rwpiciaUei,  de  fdctU  emmciasU  ;  that 

•Bat 


is  to  say,  they  that  seen  few  things  woll  soon  say  their 
advice.  Forsooth  those  folks  consideren  little  the 
good  of  the  realm,  whereof  the  might  most  stondeth 
upon  archers,  which  be  no  rich  men.  And  if  they 
were  made  poorer  than  they  be,  they  should  not  have 
wherewith  to  buy  them  bows,  arrows,  jacks,  or  any 
other  armour  of  defence,  whereby  they  might  be  able 
to  resist  our  enemies  when  they  lL$t  to  come  upon  us, 
which  they  may  do  on  evenr  side,  considering  that  we 
be  an  island  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  before,  we  may  not 
have  soon  succours  of  any  other  realm.  Wherefore 
we  should  be  a  prey  to  all  other  enemies,  but  if  we  be 
mighty  of  ourself,  which  might  stondeth  most  upon 
our  poor  archers  ;  and  therefore  they  needen  not  only 
to  have  such  habiliments  as  now  is  spoken  of,  but  al^ 
they  needen  to  be  much  exercised  in  shooting,  which 
may  not  be  done  without  right  great  expenses,  as 
every  man  expert  therein  knoweth  right  well.  Where- 
fore the  making  poor  of  the  commons,  which  is  the 
making  poor  of  our  archers,  should  be  the  destruction 
of  the  greatest  might  of  our  realm.  Item,  if  poor  men 
may  not  lightly  nse,  as  is  the  opinion  of  those  men, 
which  for  that  cause  would  have  the  commons  poov  ; 
how  then,  if  a  mighty  man  made  a  rising,  should  he 
be  repressed,  when  all  the  commons  be  so  poor,  that 
after  such  opinion  they  may  not  fight,  and  bv  that 
reason  not  help  the  king  with  fighting  t  And  why 
maketh  the  king  the  commons  to  be  every  year  mus- 
tered, sithen  it  was  good  they  had  no  haxness,  nor 
were  able  to  fight  t  Oh,  how  unwise  is  the  opinion  of 
these  men  ;  for  it  may  not  be  maintained  by  any 
reason  I  Item,  when  any  rising  hath  been  made  in 
this  land,  before  these  days  by  commons,  the  poorest 
men  thereof  hath  been  the  greatest  causers  and  doers 
therein.  And  thrifty  men  hare  been  loth  thereto,  for 
dread  of  losing  of  their  goods,  yet  often  times  they 
have  gone  witn  them  through  menaces,  or  else  the 
same  poor  men  would  have  taken  their  goods  ;  wherein 
it  seemeth  that  poverty  hath  been  the  whole  and  chief 
cause  of  all  such  rising.  The  poor  man  hath  been 
stirred  thereto  by  occasion  of  his  poverty  for  to  get 
good ;  and  the  rich  men  have  gone  with  them  because  ' 
they  wold  not  be  poor  by  losing  of  their  goods.  What 
then  would  fihll,  if  all  the  commons  were  poor  t 


WILLIAM  CAXTOII. 

The  next  writer  of  note  was  William  Cazton, 
the  celebrated  printer ;  a  man  of  plain  understand- 
ing, but  great  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  literature. 
While  acting  as  an  agent  for  English  merchants  in 
Holland,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, then  recently  introduced  on  the  Continent ;  and, 
having  translated  a  French  book  styled,  7^  Recuyeli 
of  the  Histories  of  Troye,  he  printed  it  at  Ghent,  in 
1471,  being  the  first  book  in  the  English  language 
ever  put  to  the  press.*  Afterwards  he  established 
a  printing-office  at  Westminster,  and  in  1474,  pro- 
duced The  Game  of  Chess,  which  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  Britain.  Caxton  translated  or  wrote  about 
sixty  different  books,  all  of  which  went  through  his 
own  press  before  his  death  in  1491.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  of  the  literary  language 
of  this  age,  a  passage  is  here  extracted,  in  modem 


*In  a  note  to  this  publication,  Caxton  ^aays—' Forasmwdi 
as  age  creepeth  on  me  daily,  and  fecbletli  all  tho  bodie,  and  also 
because  I  have  promised  divera  gentlmnen,  and  to  my  friends, 
to  addreas  to  them,  aa  haatily  aa  I  might,  thia  aald  book,  there- 
fore  I  have  practiaed  and  learned,  at  my  great  charge  and  di»> 
pmce,  to  ordain  thia  said  book  in  print,  after  the  manner  and 
form  aa  ye  may  here  see,  and  is  not  written  with  pea  and  ink, 
aa  other  books  ben,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  have  them  at 
onoe,  for  all  the  books  of  this  story,  named  The  Reoule  of  the 
Hiatoreya  of  Troyes,  thus  empriDted,  aa  ye  here  see,  were  begun 
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Imightj  God,  wK; 


Fnncis,  Kmut  uid  friend  of  Almi 
boni  in  the  citj  of  Ahjim,  asd  «M 
onto  the  S5th  jtai  of  hii  age.  uid  wuted  bi>  time  by 
IiTing  Tminlj,  whom  our  Lord  corrected  by  the  scourge 
of  lickiKai,  and  luddenly  changed  him  into  another 
.  mta  ;  m  that  he  begun  to  ihiue  bj  the  •piiit  of  pro- 
phecy. For  on  a  time,  be,  nith  other  men  of  Peruw, 
«Bi  taken  priioner,  uid  were  put  io  a  cruel  piiiun. 
,  where  all  the  other  wuled  uid  lorTawed,  and  he  only 
wu  gl^  and  enjoyed.  And  when  they  bod  repreved' 
,'  Urn  thereof,  he  vuwered,  'Know  ve,'  (aid  he,  'thftt  I 
un  joWul ;  for  I  (ball  be  wonhlpped  M  k  isint 
throughout  »11  the  world.*     •     •     • 

On  a  time  a*  thii  holy  man  wu  in  prayer,  the  deril 

oJled  him  thrice  by  hi>  own  nunc     And  when  the 

holy  man  had  aniwered  him,  he  lud,  none  in  thii 

woAd  i*  10  great  >  Binner,  bot  if  he  convert  him,  our 

Lord  would  pardon  him  ;  but  who  that  ileeth  hitOMlf 

with  hard  penance,  ihall  nerer  find  icerey.  And  anon, 

I   thii  holy  man  knew  by  rereUtion  the  fallacy  and 

,   deceit  of  the  fiend,  how  he  would  bare  withdrawn  him 

Ito  to  do  well.     And  when  the  deril   law  that   he 

might  not  prerail  againxt  him,  ha  tempted  him  by 

'  grieTong  teraptation  of  the  Beah.     And  when  thii  holy 

■errant  of  God  folt  that,  he  deepoiled'  hi>  oloathj^  and 

'   beat  himaelf  fight  hard  with  an  bard  cord,  uying, 

'Thiu,  brother  aaa,  it  behoreth  thee  to  remain  and 

to  be  beaten.'     And  when   the  temptation  departed 

'    not,  he  went  out  and  plunged  himself  in  the  snow,  all 

'   naked,  and  made  Kien  great  balli  of  snow,  and  pur- 

'    poeed  to  hare  taken  tbem  into^  bin  body,  and  uid, 

I   '  Thi«  greateet  ia  thy  wife ;  and  Iheno  four,  two  ben 

i    thy  daughten,  and  two  thyions  ;  and  the  other  twain, 

that  one  thy  chambrcre,  and  that  other  thy  Tarlet  or 

<    yeman ;  hafle  and  clothe  them :  for  they  all  die  for 

,    cold.    And  if  thy  buiinCH  that  thou  haat  about  them, 

i    gricTo  ye  lore,  then  »erTe  our  Lord  perfectly.'     And 

'    anon,  the  deril  departed  from  him  all  confuKd  ;  and 

'■    St   Francii  returned  again  unto  hia  cell  glorifying 

God. 
!        Hewaaenobled  in  hia  life  by  many  miracles    •    • 

and  the  rery  death,  which  i>  to  all  men  horrible  and 

;    hateful,  he  admonished  them  to  praide  it.     And  alao 

be  warned  and  admonishnl  death  to  come  to  him,  and 

j   MJd   'Death,  my  aialer,  welcome  be  you,*    And  when 

•  Bvo**'-  lAoktC  •Onto. 


in  our  Lord ; 

loiu  a  friar  taw  the  »„ul.  in  manner  of  a  atar,  Uke 
the  moon  m  quantity,  and  the  aun  in  cleanieM. 

Proee  liiitorj  may  be  aaid  to  hnre  taken  It*  ria 
the  reigni  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.;  but  ita  flri 
:amp[e»  are  of  a  Tery  homely  character.  ItosiKT 
F'BJ^and  EDWiBD  Uita.  may  be  regarded  aa  ths 


flnt  w 


,0  liter* 


>t  of  01 


/  excelleDce,  i 


-. lake  tlieir  writiogi 

luuic  naefuL  Their  aole  object  wat  to  namla 
minutely,  and  ai  far  aa  their  opportunities  allowed, 
faithfully,  the  eventa  of  the  hiiWrj  of  their  couutrj. 
Written  in  a  duU  and  tedious  manner,  without  any 
eierciae  of  taate  or  jndBmtjnt,  with  an  aluolute  want 
of  diacrimination  a«  to  the  comparatiTe  iraportance  at 
facts,  and  no  attempt  to  penetrate  the  motive*  c€  tlM 
actoTB,  or  to  dcaeribe  more  than  the  external  features 
of  even  the  greatest  of  transactions,  the  Chronicles, 
aa  they  are  ciiJIed,  form  masaes  of  matter  which  only 
a  modem  reader  of  a  peculiar  taate,  curioaity,  or 
a  writtr  in  qunt  of  niattrials,  would  now  willingly 
peruse.  Yet  it  muit  be  ailmitti'd,  that  to  thcfr 
and  indiscrimination  we  are  indebted  for 
ation  of  many  curioua  fiicla  and  illnitra- 
whidi  would  hare  otherwiae  beeo 


Fabian,  who  was  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, and  died  in  1S12,  wrote  a  geiieral  chninicle  of 
Engliah  histarr,  which  he  called  Tht  CanewJaMct  of 
Storia,  and  which  haa  been  several  times  printed 
the  lost  time  in  1811,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  It  ii  partieuldrly  minute  with  regard  to  what 
would  probably  appear  the  moat  important  of  all 
things  to  the  worthy  aldtrman,  the  succession  of 
officers  of  all  kinds  serving  in  the  eity  of  London  \ 
and  amongst  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V^ 
the  author  does  not  omit  to  note  that  a  new  weather- 
cock was  pUiced  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's  steeple. 
Fabian  repeat!  all  the  fabulous  atoriea  of  early  Eng- 
liah  hiatory,  which  had  Brst  been  circulated  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

ITAe  Depctilio*  1^  King  Forfeit.] 

[Vortigem  had  lont  much  of  the  affection!  of  his 
people  by  marriage  with  Queen  Roweniul  Over  that, 
an  heresy,  called  Arian's  heresy,  began  then  to  spring 
□p  in  Britain.  For  the  which,  two  holy  bisbopa, 
named  Germnnus  and  Lupus,  as  of  Gaufryde  is  wit- 
nessed, came  into  Britain  to  refonn  the  king,  and 
all  other  that  erred  from  the  way  of  truth. 

Of  this  holy  man,  St  Germain,  Vincent  Historial 
aaitb,  that  upon  an  evening  when  the  weather  was 
palling  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  very  fast,  ha  aied 
lodging  of  the  king  of  Britain,  for  him  and  bis  com- 
peers, which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  Bitting  under 


a  the  Geld,  the  kin] 


such  poor  lod^in^  aa  be  hod.  Whereof  the  bishop 
being  gluJ  and  faiti,  yudel  unto  the  house  of  the  said 
herdniBu,  the  which  received  him  with  glad  cheer. 
And  for  him  and  hii  company,  willed  bis  wife  to  kill 


id  de- 
siring her,  that  she  should  diligently  gather  together 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  ciilf)  and  tbem  tw  gathered, 
to  wmp  together  within  the  skin  of  the  snid  oJf.  And 
then  it  lay  in  the  stall  l>erore  the  rack  near  unto  the 
dame,  \vhich  done  aceonling  to  the  commandment 
of  the  holy  man,  shortly  after  the  calf  waa  restored 
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to  life ;  and  forthwith  ate  haj  with  the  dam  at  the 
rack.  At  which  marrel  all  the  house  was  greatly 
astonished,  and  yielded  thanking  unto  Almighty  God, 
and  to  that  holy  bishop. 

Upon  the  morrow,  this  holy  bishop  took  with  him 
the  herdman,  and  vode  unto  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  axed  of  him  m  sharp  wise,  why  that  oyer-ni^ht 
he  had  denied  to  him  lodgine.  Wherewith  the  kmg 
was  so  abashed,  that  he  had  no  power  to  gire  unto 
the  holy  man  answer.  Then,  St  Qermain  said  to  him  : 
I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  that  thou 
and  thme  denart  from  this  palace,  and  resign  it  and 
the  rule  of  tny  land  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this 
room  than  thou  art.  The  which  all  thing  by  power 
dirine  was  obeenred  and  done ;  and  the  said  herdman, 
by  the  holy  bishop's  authority,  was  set  into  the  same 
dignity ;  of  whom  after  descended  all  the  kings  of 
Britain. 

[Jack  Cad^$  IfumreeUonJ] 

lOriffkuU  SpdUng,  And  In  the  moneth  of  Juny  this  yere, 
the  oonioiM  of  Kent  saaemblyd  them  In  greta  multytude,  and 
ohaae  to  them  a  oapltayne.  sad  named  hjm  Mortymer,  and 
ooeyn  to  the  Duke  of  Torke;  bat  of  moeto  he  was  named 
Jack  Gado.  This  kepto  the  people  wondrouaite  tagader,  and 
nade  such  ordenamioes  amooge  tbegrm,  that  he  broQfht  a 
greto  sombre  of  people  of  thejm  vnto  the  Blak  Hetti,  where  he 
dauyeed  a  bgile  of  petyctons  to  the  kynge  and  hii  ooim- 
svil,*e^] 

And  in  the  month  of  June  this  year  (1450),  the 
oommons  of  Kent  assembled  them  in  great  multitude, 
and  chase  to  them  a  Captain,  and  named  him  Morti- 
mer, and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  York;  but  of  most  he 
was  named  Jack  Cade.  This  kept  the  people  won- 
drously  together,  and  made  such  ordinances  among 
them,  that  he  brought  a  great  number  of  people  of 
them  unto  the  Black  Heaui,  where  he  derised  a  bill 
of  petitions  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and  showed 
therein  what  ii^uries  and  oppressions  the  poor  com- 
mons suffered  by  such  as  were  about  the  king,  a  few 
persons  in  number,  and  all  under  colour  to  come  to 
nis  above.  The  king's  council,  seeing  this  bill,  dis- 
allowed it,  and  counselled  the  king,  which  by  the 
7th  day  of  June  had  gathered  to  him  a  strong  ho8t  of 
people,  to  go  again'  his  rebels,  and  to  gire  unto  them 
oattle.  Then  the  king,  after  the  said  rebels  had 
holden  their  field  upon  Black  Heath  seren  days, 
made  toward  them.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
drew  back  with  his  people  to  a  Tillage  called  Seven- 
oaks,  and  there  embattled. 

Then  it  was  agreed  by  the  king's  council,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  knight,  with  William  his  brother, 
and  other  certain  gentlemen  should  follow  the  chase, 
and  the  king  with  his  lords  should  return  unto  Oreen- 
widi,  weening  to  them  that  the  rebels  were  fled  and 
gone.  But,  as  before  I  have  showed,  when  Sir  Hum- 
phrey' with  his  company  dww  near  unto  Sevenoaks, 
he  was  warned  of  the  Captain,  that  there  abode  with 
his  people.  And  when  he  had  counselled  with  the 
other  eentlemen,  he,  like  a  manful  knight,  set  upon 
the  rebels  and  fought  with  them  long  ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Captain  slew  him  and  his  brother,  with  many 
other,  and  caused  the  rest  to  give  back.  All  which 
season,  the  king's  host  lay  still  upon  Black  Heath, 
being  among  them  sundry  opinions ;  so  that  some  and 
many  farourad  the  Captain.  But,  finally,  when  word 
came  of  the  orerthrow  of  the  Staffonu,  they  said 
plainly  and  boldly,  that,  except  the  Lord  Saye  and 
other  before  reheareed  were  committed  to  ward,  they 
would  take  the  Captain's  party.  For  the  appeasing  of 
which  rumour  the  Lord  Saye  was  put  into  the  Tower  ; 
but  that -other  as  then  were  not  at  hand.  Then  the 
king  haying  knowledge  of  the  soomfiture  of  his  men 
and  also  of  the  rumour  of  his  hosting  people,  removed 


from  Greenwich  to  London,  and  there  with  his  hoal 
rested  him  a  while. 

And  so  soon  as  Jack  Cade  had  thus  overcome  the 
Stafford!,  he  anon  apparelled  him  with  the  knight's 
apparel,  and  did  on  mm  his  bxyganders  set  with  gilt 
nails,  and  hiB  salet  and  gilt  spurs  ;  and  after  he  had 
refreshed  his  people,  he  returned  again  to  Black 
Heath,  and  there  pifht^  again  his  field,  as  heretofore 
he  had  done,  and  lay  there  fiom  the  29th  day  of 
June,  being  St  Peter's  day,  till  the  first  day  of 
July.  In  which  season  came  unto  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Budunsfaam, 
with  whom  they  had  lon^  communieaiion^  and  found 
him  right  discreet  in  his  answers:  how  be  it  they 
could  not  cause  him  to  lay  down  hia  pec^e,  and  to 
submit  him  unto  the  king's  grace. 

In  this  while,  the  kinr  and  the  queen,  hearing  of 
the  increasing  of  hia  rebels,  and  also  the  lords  fearing 
their  own  servants,  lest  they  would  take  the  Captain's 
party,  removed  from  London  to  Killingworth,  leaving 
the  city  without  aid,  except  only  the  Lord  Scales, 
which  was  left  to  keep  the  Tower,  and  with  him  a  manly 
and  warly  man  named  Matthew  Gowth.  Then  the 
Captain  of  Kent  thus  hoving^  at  Blackheath,  to  the 
end  to  blind  the  more  the  people,  and  to  bring  him  in 
fame  that  he  kept  good  justice,  beheaded  there  a  petty 
Captain  of  his,  named  Paris,  for  so  much  as  he  had 
ofiended  again'  such  ordinance  as  he  had  stablished 
in  his  host.  And  hearing  that  the  king  and  all  his 
lords  were  thus  departed,  drew  him  near  unto  the  city, 
so  that  upon  the  first  day  of  July  he  entered  the  buigh 
of  Southwark,  being  then  Wednesday,  and  lodged  him 
there  that  night,  for  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  enter 
that  city. 

And  upon  the  same  day  the  oommons  of  Essex,  in 

Seat  number,  pight  them  a  field  upon  the  plain  at 
iles  End.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  said  month, 
the  mayor  called  a  common  council  at  the  Guildhall, 
for  to  purvey  the  withstanding  of  these  rebels,  and 
other  matters,  in  which  assembled  were  divers  opinions, 
so  that  some  thought  good  that  the  said  rebels  should 
be  received  into  the  city,  and  some  otherwise  ;  among 
the  which,  Robert  Home,  stock-fishmonger,  then  being 
an  alderman,  spake  sore  a^n'  them  that  would  have 
them  enter.  For  the  which  sayings,  the  commons 
were  so  amoved  again'  him,  that  they  ceased  not  till 
they  had  him  committed  to  ward. 

And  the  same  afternoon,  about  five  of  the  clock,  the 
Captain  with  his  people  entered  by  the  bridge  ;  and 
when  he  came  upon  the  drawbridge,  he  hewed  the 
ropes  that  drew  the  bridge  in  sunder  with  his  sword, 
and  so  passed  into  the  ci^,  and  made  in  sundry  places 
thereof  proclainations  in  the  king's  name,  that  no  man, 
upon  pain  of  death,  should  rob  or  take  anything  per 
force  without  paying  therefor.  By  reason  whereof  he 
won  many  hearts  or  the  commons  of  the  city ;  but  all 
was  done  to  beguile  the  people,  as  after  shalf  evidently 
appear.  He  rode  through  divers  streets  of  the  city, 
and  as  he  came  by  London  Stone,  he  strake  it  with 
his  sword  and  said,  '  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city.'  And  when  he  had  thus  showed  himself  in 
divers  places  of  the  city,  and  showed  his  mind  to  the 
mayor  for  the  ordering  of  his  people,  he  returned  into 
Southwark,  and  there  abode  as  he  before  had  done, 
his  people  coming  and  going  at  lawful  hours  when 
they  would.  Then  upon  the  mom,  being  the  third 
day  of  July  and  Friday,  the  said  Captain  entered  a^in 
the  city,  and  caused  the  Lord  Saye  to  be  fette^  from 
the  Tower,  and  led  into  tlve  Guildhall,  where  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  mayor  and  other  of  the  king's 
justices.  In  which  paatime  he  intended  to  have 
brought  before  the  said  justices  the  foresaid  Robert 
Home  ;  but  his  wife  and  friends  made  to  him  such 
instant  labour,  that  finally,  for  five  hundred  marks,  he 
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was  set  at  his  liberty.  Then  the  Lord  Saye,  being  as 
before  is  said,  at  Ouildball,  desired  that  he  mij;;fat  be 
judged  by  his  peers.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
esnt  a  eompany  of  Ms  unto  the  hall,  the  whicn  per 
Ibroe  took  lum  from  his  officers,  and  so  brought  him 
unto  the  standard  in  Cheap,  where,  or^  he  were  half 
shriren,  they  strake  off  his  head  ;  and  that  done, 
pi^t  it  upon  a  long  pole,  and  so  ban  it  about  with 
them. 

In  this  time  and  season  had  the  Gwptain  caused  a 
gentleman  to  be  taken,  named  William  Crowmer, 
which  before  had  been  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  used,  as 
tiier  said,  some  extortions.  For  which  cause,  or  for 
he  had  fiaroured  the  Lord  Saye,  by  reason  that  he  had 
married  his  daughter,  he  was  hurried  to  Miles  End, 
and  there,  in  the  Captain's  presence,  beheaded.  And 
the  same  time  was  there  alw>  beheaded  another  man, 
called  Baillie,  the  cause  of  whose  death  was  this,  as  I 
have  beard  some  men  report.  This  Baillie  was  of  the 
familiar  and  old  acquaintance  of  Jack  Cade,  where- 
fbre,  so  soon  as  he  espied  him  coming  to  him-waid,  he 
east  in  his  mind  that  he  would  discorer  his  liTing  and 
old  manners,  and  show  off  his  rile  kin  and  lineage. 
Wherefore,  knowing  that  the  said  Baillie  used  to  hour 
•crows,'  and  prophesy  about  him,  showing  to  his  com- 
pany  that  he  was  an  enchanter  and  of  ill  dinwsition, 
and  that  they  should  well  know  by  such  books  as  he 
bare  upon  him,  and  bade  them  search,  and  if  they 
Ibund  not  as  he  said,  that  then  they  should  put  him 
to  death,  which  all  was  done  according  to  lus  com- 
mandment. 

'Ulien  they  had  thus  beheaded  these  two  men,  they 
took  the  head  of  Crowmer  and  j^ight  it  upon  a  pole, 
and  so  entered  again  the  dty  with  the  heads  oi  the 
Lords  Saye  and  of  Crowmer  ;  m&d  as  th^  passed  the 
stieels,  joined  the  poles  together,  and  caiued  either 
dead  mouth  to  kiss  other  direrse  and  many  times. 

And  the  Ctkptain  the  self-same  day  went  unto  the 
house  of  Philip  Malpas,  draper  and  alderman,  and 
lobbed  and  spoiled  his  house,  and  took  thence  a  great 
substance;  but  he  was  before  warned,  and  thereby 
conreyed  mudi  of  his  m<mey  and  plate,  or  else  he  had 
been  undone.  At  which  spoiling  were  present  many 
poor  men  of  the  city,  which  at  such  times  been  ever 
ready  in  all  places  to  do  harm,  when  such  riots  been 
done. 

Then  toward  night  he  retuned  into  Southwark,  and 
upon  the  mom  re-entered  the  city,  and  dined  that  day 
at  a  place  in  St  Margaret  Pat^  parish,  called  Oherstis 
House  ;  and  when  he  had  dined,  like  an  uncurteous 

faest,  robbed  him,  as  the  day  bdbre  he  had  Malpas. 
6r  which  two  robberies,  albeit  that  the  pondl  and  n^dy 
people  drew  unto  him,  and  were  partners  of  that  ill, 
the  honest  and  thrifty  commoners  cast  in  their  minds 
the  sequel  of  this  matter,  and  feared  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  by  means  whereof  he 
lost  the  people's  farour  and  hearts.  For  it  was  to  be 
thou^t,  if  he  had  not  executed  that  robbery,  he  might 
haye  gone  &ir  and  brought  his  purpose  to  good  effect, 
if  he  had  intended  well ;  but  it  is  to  deem  and  pre- 
suppoee  that  the  intent  of  him  was  not  good,  where- 
fbre  it  mi^t  not  come  to  any  good  conclusion.  Then 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  assistance  of  the  wor- 
shipful commoners,  seeing  this  misdemeanour  of  the 
Captun,  in  safeguarding  of  themself  and  of  the  cit^, 
took  their  counsels,  how  they  might  drive  the  Captam 
and  his  adherents  from  the  city,  wherein  their  fear 
was  the  more,  for  so  much  as  the  king  and  his  lords 
with  their  powers  were  far  from  them.  But  yet  in 
ayuiding  of  apparent  peril,  they  condescended  that 
tiiey  would  withstand  his  any  more  entry  into  the 
city.  For  the  performance  whereof,  the  mayor  sent 
unto  the  Lord  Sales  and  Matthew  Oowth,  then  haying 
the  Tower  in  guiding,  and  had  of  them  assent  to  per- 
the 


Then  upon  the  6th  day  of  July,  the  CaptMu  being 
in  Southwark,  caused  a  man  to  be  beheaded,  for  cause 
of  displeasure  to  him  done,  as  the  fame  went ;  and  so 
he  kept  him  in  Southwark  all  that  day  ;  how  be  it  he 
might  haye  entered  the  Qtr  if  he  had  wold. 

And  when  night  was  oommg,  the  mayor  and  citizens, 
with  Matthew  Oowth,  like  to  their  former  appoint- 
ment, kept  the  paasMO  of  the  bridfe,  being  Sunday, 
and  defended  tne  ICentishmen,  which  made  great 
force  to  re-enter  the  city.  Then  the  Ckq>tatn,  seeing 
this  bickering  bmn,  yode  to  harness,  and  callea 
his  people  about  him,  and  set  so  fiercely  upon  the 
citiaens,  that  he  draye  them  back  from  the  stulpes 
in  Soutiiwark,  or  bridge  foot,  unto  the  diawbrii^M. 
Then  the  Kentishmen  srt  fire  upon  the  drawbridge.  In 
defending  whereof  many  a  man  was  drowned  and 
slain,  among  the  which,  of  men  of  name  was  John 
Sutton,  aldennan,  Matthew  Oowth,  gentleman,  and 
Roger  Heysand,  citizen.  And  thus  continued  this 
skinnish  all  night,  till  9  of  the  clock  upon  the  mom ; 
so  that  sometime  the  citizens  had  the  better,  and  thus 
soon  the  Kentishmen  were  upon  the  better  side ;  but 
erer  they  kept  them  upon  the  bridce,  so  that  the 
citizens  passed  neyer  much  the  bulwanc  at  the  bridge 
foot,  nor  the  Kentishmen  much  &rther  than  the  draw- 
bridge. Thus  eontinning  this  cruel  fi^t,  to  the  d» 
stractioo  of  much  people  on  both  sides ;  lastly,  alter 
the  Kentishmen  were  put  to  the  worse,  a  trew^  was 
agreed  for  certain  hours ;  during  the  wUch  trew,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  England, 
sent  a  general  pardon  to  tiM  Captain  for  himself,  and 
another  for  his  people :  by  reason  whereof  he  and  his 
company  departed  the  same  night  out  of  Southwark, 
and  so  returned  erecy  man  to  ms  own. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Captain  with  hla 
company  wm  thus  departed,  that  proclamations  were 
made  in  diyers  places  of  Kent,  oc  Sussex,  and  Sow- 
therey,  that  who  mi^^t  take  the  foresaid  Jack  Cade^ 
either  aliye  or  dead,  should  haye  a  thousand  mark  for 
his  trayail.  After  which  proclamation  thus  published, 
a  eentleman  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Iden,  awaited 
so  nis  time,  that  he  took  him  in  a  garden  in  Sussex, 
where  in  the  taking  of  him  the  said  Jack  was  slain  s 
and  so  being  dead,  was  brought  into  Southwark  the 

day  of  the  month  of  September,  and  then  left  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  HuA  mght.  And  upon  the  morrow 
thedead  corpse  was  ^wn  through  the  high  streets  of 
the  city  unto  Newrate,  and  there  headed  and  <^uar* 
tered,  whose  heM  was  then  sent  to  London  Bridge^ 
and  his  four  quarteti  were  sent  to  four  sundry  towns 
of  Kent. 

And  this  done,  the  king  sent  his  commissioDS  into 
Kent,  and  rode  after  himself,  and  caused  enquiry  to 
be  nusde  of  this  riot  in  Canterbury ;  wherefore  the 
same  eight  men  were  judged  and  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
other  gM)d  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  dlTWS  other 
were  put  in  execution  for  the  same  riot. 

Hall,  who  waa  a  lawrer  and  a  judge  in  the  aherifTt 
court  of  London,  and  died  at  an  adyanoad  age  in 
1547,  compiled  a  copknis  dironide  of  English  hit- 
toTY  during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  those  of  Henir  YIL  and  Henry  YIIL, 
which  was  first  printed  by  Qrafton  in  1648,  under 
the  title  of  7Ae  Umtm  of  tkt  two  Nobk  and  lUmaln 
Fammaoflam!aatnemdYotk»^wUkaUiktAek»dom 
inbotktlktymetofthePrmeeabolko/tkeoiielmaMamd 
the  other,  &c  Hall  is  ▼017  minute  in  bis  notices  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time :  altogether,  his  work  is  of  a 
superior  character  to  thai  of  Fabian,  as  night  per> 
haps  be  expected  fimn  his  better  ednoiklion  and  condi- 
tion in  life.  Considered  as  the  only  compilations  of 
English  history  at  the  oommand  of  the  wits  of  EUm- 
beth's  reign,  and  as  ftamishing  the  foundations  of 
many  scenes  and  eycn  whole  plays  by  one  of  Hm 
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most  iUnstrious  of  these,  the  Chronicles  hare  a  yalae 
in  our  eyes  beyond  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
them.  In  the  following  extract,  the  matter  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Bi^ard  IIL  is  found,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads 
bMJde  the  poetical  one. 

iScene  in  the  CouncU-Soom  of  Hvt  ProteOor  OlouoeslerJ] 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  be  set  at 
the  Tower,  on  Friday  the  thirteen  day  of  June, 
where  there  was  much  communing  for  the  honourable 
solemnity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  which  the  time 
appointed  approached  so  near,  that  the  pageants  were 
a  making  day  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  victual 
killed,  which  aflerwanl  was  cast  away. 

These  lords  thus  sitting,  communing  of  this  matter, 
ttie  Protector  came  in  among  them,  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  saluting  them  courteously,  excusing  himself  that 
he  had  been  from  them  so  long,  saying  merrily  that 
he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day.  And  after  a  little 
talking  with  him,  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  '  My 
Lord,  you  haye  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
at  Holbom ;  I  require  you  let  us  have  a  mess  of  them.' 
'  Gladly,  my  Lord,'  quoth  he  ;  '  I  would  I  had  some 
better  thing,  as  reitdy  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  and 
with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  dish 
of  strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in 
communing,  and  thereupon  prayed  them  to  spare  him 
a  little  ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between 
ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  to  the  chamber,  all 
changed,  with  a  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his 
lips  ;  Mid  so  set  him  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords 
were  dinnayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this  manner 
and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  nhould  him  aiL 
When  he  had  sitten  a  while,  thus  he  began  :  '  What 
were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compass  uid  imagine 
the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the 
king,  and  protector  of  this  his  royal  realm  1'  At  which 
question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing 
much  by  whom  the  question  should  be  meant,  of  which 
evenr  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fami- 
liarity that  was  between  them,  thought  he  might  be 
boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever 
they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed  the  same.  '  That 
u,'  quoth  he,  *yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife, 
and  other  with  ner  ;*  meaning  the  queen.    Many  of 
the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favoured  her ;  but 
the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind, 
that  it  was  moved  by  her  than  by  any  other  that  he 
loved  better ;  albeit  his  heart  ^dged  that  he  was 
not  afore  made  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as 
he  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and  of  their  put- 
ting to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised 
to  be  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  this  self  same  day  ;  in  the 
which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other  devised 
that  he  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at 
London.    *  Then,'  said  the  Protector,  '  in  what  wise 
that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's  wife, 
with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
thus  wasted  my  body  I'  and  therewith  plucked  up 
his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  left  arm,  where 
he  showed  a  very  withered  arm,  and  small,  as  it  wm 
never  other.'    And  thereupon  every  man's  mind  mis- 
gave them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but 
a  quarrel  ;  for  well  they  wist  that  the  queen  was 
both  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  folly,  and  also,  if 
she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife 
least  of  her  counsel,  whom  of  all  women  she  most 
hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king,  her  husband, 
most  loved. 

Also,  there  was  no  man  there,  bnt  knew  that  his 
aim  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day  of  his  birth.    Never- 


theless, the  Lord  Hastings,  which  fiom  the  death  of 
King  Edward  kept  Shore  s  wife,  his  heart  somewhat 
grudged  to  have  her  whom  he  loved  so  highly  ac- 
cused, and  that  as  he  knew  well  untruly  ;  there- 
fore he  answered  and  said,  '  Certainly,  my  Lord, 
if  they  have  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous 
punishment.'  '  What  1'  quoth  the  Protector,  '  thou 
servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with  and;  I  tell 
thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good 
on  thy  body,  traitor  I'  And  therewith,  as  in  a  great 
anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  a  great  rap, 
at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the 
chamber,  and  therewith  a  door  clapped,  and  in  came 
rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  tne  chamber  could 
hold.  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  the  Lord 
Hastings,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor  1'  '  What  I  me  !  my 
Lord,'  quoth  he.  '  Yea,  the  traitor,'  quoth  the  Pro- 
tector. And  one  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  else 
his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth  ;  for  as  shortly 
as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran  the  blood  about  his  ears.  Then 
was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  divers 
others  which  were  bestowed  in  divers  chambers,  save 
the  Lord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  commanded 
to  speed  and  shrive  him  ^)ace.    '  For,  by  Saint  Poule,' 

?uoth  he,  '  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  thy  head  off.' 
t  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heavily  he  took  a 
priest  at  a  venture,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a 
longer  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Protector  made  so 
much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it 
till  this  murder  were  done,  for  saving  of  his  ungra- 
cious oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  mto  the  green, 
beside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid 
down  on  a  log  of  timber,  that  lay  there  for  buildinf 
of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyrannously  stricken  off,  ana 
after  his  body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  by 
his  master.  King  Edward  the  Fourth;  whose  souls 
Jesu  pardon.    Amen. 


SIB  THOMAS  M ORB. 

Passing  over  Fortescue,  the  first  prose- writer  who 
mingled  just  and  striking  thought  with  his  language, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  appellatipn  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  unquestionably  &e  celebrated  chancellor 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Sir  Thomas  More  (1480-15d5> 
Born  the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  More  entered  life  with  all  ez« 
temal  advantages,  and  soon  reached  a  distinguished 
situation  in  the  law  and  in  state  employments. 
He  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1529,  being 
the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the  offlo&  At  aU 
periods  of  his  life,  he  was  a  zealous  professor  of  the 
•Catholic  faith,  insomuch  that  he  was  at  one  time 
with  difficulty  restrained  fkY}m  becoming  a  monk. 
When  Henry  wished  to  divorce  Catherine,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  conscientious  More,  who  aocordinglT 
incurred  his  displeasure,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
The  cheerful,  or  rather  mirthful,  disposition  of  the 
learned  chancellor  forsook  him  not  at  the  last,  and 
he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  character  of  More  was  most  benignant, 
as  the  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was  iU<tempered, 
written  after  the  burning  of  some  of  his  property, 
expressively  shows,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  English  prose.  The  domestic 
circle  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  where  the  profoundly 
learned  statesman  at  once  paid  reverence  to  his 
parents  and  sported  with  his  children,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  picture  by  the 
great  artist  of  that  age.  Holbein. 

The  literary  productions  of  More  are  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English :  he  adopted  the  former 
language  probably  from  taste^  the  latter  for  the  pni^ 
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ment  founded  on  theoretical  Tiewi  beln^  lince  tl._ 
termed  Utopiam.  The  moat  of  the  Engliih  wriUDg* 
of  More  are  pamphleti  on  the  religimu  controrerilet 
of  hij  ity,  and  the  onl;  one  irhich  it  aijw  at  tiIiw 


The  intention  of  Sir  Ttuxata  More  in  hii  C^iopis 
■•  to  nt  forth  hit  idea  of  those  locial  amngementa 
whereby  the  happincai  and  iroproTement  of  the 
people  nuj  lie  Kciu^  to  tlie  ntmost  extent  of  which 
hnnian  DAtnre  li  lutceptible ;  though,  probibly,  he 
hai  pictored  more  then  be  resUy  conceived  it  poaiible 
to  effect  Experience  prore*  that  many  of  nil  lug- 
geetioni  are  indeed  Ctopian.  In  hii  imagrnuy  iaiand, 
for  iiutance,  all  are  contented  with  the  necenariei  of 
\\{e  ;  all  are  employed  in  useful  labour ;  no  man  de- 
lirea,  in  clothing,  any  other  quality  beaide*  durabi- 
lity; and  lince  iranta  are  few,  aiid  erery  individual 
engage!  in  labonr,  there  li  no  need  for  working  mora 
than  alx  houra  a-day.  Neither  lazineM  nor  ararlce 
flndi  a  place  in  thii  happy  region ;  for  why  thonld  the 
people  be  indolent  when  they  hare  lo  little  UyA,  o~ 
greedy  when  they  know  that  there  ii  abandance  fo 
each  J    All  thia,  it  ii  evident,  i*  incompatlUe  with 
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[Letter  to  Lady  Mere,} 

[Retamliig  from  th*  iwgottatloDi  at  Cunbny,  Sir  ThQuiM 
If  ore  heard  thai  hia  hama  and  loaM  of  ihoaa  of  hJa  naighbovn 
had  been  burnt  down ;  he  oonseqoentty  wrote  the  followhif 
letter  to  hia  wife.  Ita  gentleneai  to  a  aour-tenperad  woman, 
and  the  benevolent  fedinga  ezpreaaed  about  the  property  of  hia 
neighbouri,  have  been  maoh  admired.] 


Alice,  in  my  most  hefrrtjwiie  I  recommend 
me  to  70a.  And  whereM  I  am  inionned  bj  my  son 
Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  barns  and  our  neighboon' 
also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein  ;  alliiit  (sar- 
ing  Qod's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
eom  lost ;  jet  since  it  has  likea  lum  to  send  us  such 
a  chance,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be 
eontent,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  riaitation.  He  sent 
us  all  that  we  hare  lost ;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a 
chance  taken  it  away  affuut  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled  I 
Let  us  noTer  grudge  uiereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth,  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adTersity 
as  for  prosperity.  And  peradrenture  we  have  more 
cause  to  thank  nim  for  our  loes  than  for  our  winning, 
for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  tlum 
we  do  ourselres.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  take  all  the  hous^old  with  you  to  churdi, 
and  there  thank  Qod,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us, 
and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he 
hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase 
when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet  less, 
at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my 
poor  neighbours  hare  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a 
spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no 
loss  by  m^  chance,  h^[ypened  in  m  v  house.  I  pray 
you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry 
in  God ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what 
way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
com  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground  still  in 
our  hands,  i&d  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we 
so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our 
folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye  shall 
need,  and  which  can  set  them  other  masters,  ye  may 
then  discharge  us  of  uiem.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  nither,  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  should  tany  still  with  the  kind's  grace.  But 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  you,  and  then 
shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things,  what 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our 
children,  as  ye  can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third 
day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of     Thomas  Moub. 

iCharader  qf  Ru^ard  IIL] 
ORr  Thomaali  aoooimt  of  Rfdiaid  IIL  haa  been  followed  by 


Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat, 
was  in  wit  and  oourM;e  e^  ^  with  either  of  them ;  in 
body  and  prowess,  far  under  them  both  ;  little  of 
stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  led 
shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard-favoured 
of  vlsafe.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and 
from  afore  his  birth  ever  frowanL  It  is  for  tmth 
reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much 
ado  in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of 
him  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the 
feet  forward,  as  men  be  borne  outward  ;  and  (as  the 
fame  runneth)  also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of 

iBqnaL 


hatred  report  above  the  tmtl^  or  else  that  nature 
changed  her  course  in  his  begumiag,  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  many  thmgs  unnaturally  com- 
mitted.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which 
his  disposition  was  more  meetly  than  for  peace. 
Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  overthrows, 
but  never  in  default  for  his  own  person,  either  of 
hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dis- 
pense^ and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  WiUi 
Iai]pe  gifts  he  get  him  unsteadfast  friendship,  for 
which  ne  was  h&  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  places,  and 
get  him  stedfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret : 
a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  01 
heart ;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwardly 
hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ; 
dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway,  but 
oftener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and 
increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indifAr- 
ent,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's 
death  whose  life  withstM>d  nis  purpose.  He  slew  with 
his  own  hands  king  Henry  VI.,  being  prisoner  in  th* 
Tower. 

[S%e  inopim  Idea  pfPlecmu^} 
{Wtam  BWiop  Buniel^  tmadailoa  ofthe  ITti^ia.) 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  true  wisdom  for  m 
man  to  pursue  his  own  advantages  as  far  as  the  laws 
allow  it.  They  account  it  piety  to  prefer  the  public 
good  to  one's  private  concerns.  But  they  think  it 
unjust  for  a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasure,  by 
snatching  another  man's  pleasures  from  him.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  a  si^  of  a  gentle  and 
good  soul,  for  a  man  to  dispense  with  his  own  advan- 
tage for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  a 
good  man  finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  he  parts 
with  another ;  for,  as  he  may  expect  the  like  from 
others  wiien  he  may  come  to  need  it,  so,  if  that  should 
fail  him,  vet  the  sense  of  a  good  action,  and  the  re- 
flections that  one  makes  on  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
those  whom  he  has  so  obliged,  gives  the  mind  more 
pleasure  than  the  body  could  have  found  in  that  from 
which  it  had  restrained  itself.  They  are  iJso  per^ 
suaded  that  God  will  make  up  the  loss  of  those  small 
pleasures  with  a  vast  and  endless  joy,  of  which  reU- 
^on  does  easily  convince  a  good  soul.  Thus,  upon  an 
mquiiy  into  the  whole  matter,  they  reckon  tnat  all 
our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  terminate  in 
pleasure,  as  in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  happiness ; 
and  they  call  every  motion  or  state,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  delight,  a  plea- 
sure. And  thus  they  cautiously  limit  pleasure  only 
to  those  appetites  to  which  nature  leads  us  ;  for  they 
reckon  that  nature  leads  us  only  to  those  delights  to 
which  reason  as  well  as  sense  carries  us,  and  by  which 
we  neither  injure  any  other  person,  nor  let  go  greater 
pleasures  for  it,  and  which  do  not  draw  troubles  on  us 
after  them  ;  but  they  look  upon  thoee  delights  which 
men,  by  a  foolish  thou^  common  mistake,  call  plea- 
sure, as  if  they  could  oiauge  the  nature  of  thinss,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  words,  as  things  that  not  only  do 
not  advance  our  happiness,  but  do  rather  obstruct  it 
vciy  much,  because  they  do  so  entirely  possess  the 
minds  of  those  that  once  go  into  them  with  a  false 
notion  of  pleasure,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  truer 
and  purer  pleasures. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  themselves  have 
nothing  that  is  truly  delighting :  on  the  contrary, 
they  hi^^e  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  in  them  ;  and  yet 
by  our  perverse  appetites  aflcr  forbidden  objects,  are 
not  only  ranked  among  the  pleasures,  but  are  made 
even  the  greatest  designs  of  life.  Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticated  pleasures,  they  reckon  those 
whom  I  mentioned  before^   who  think  themselvee 
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reill  J  the  better  for  having  fine  clothes,  in  which  they 
think  they  are  doubly  mi^aken,  both  in  the  opinion 
Uiat  they  hare  of  their  clothefl,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  they  hare  of  thenuelrefl  ;  for  if  you  eoon&t  the 
nae  of  dothee,  why  should  a  fine  thread  be  thooj^t 
better  than  a  dbane  cme  1    And  yet  that  sort  of  men, 
as  if  they  had  some  real  advantages  beyond  others, 
and  did  not  owe  it  wholly  to  their  mistakes,  look  big, 
and  seem  to  fancy  themseWes  to  be  the  more  Taluable 
on  tiiat  account,  and  imagine  that  a  respect  is  due  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  rich  garment,  to  which  they 
would  not  haTe  pretended  Lf  they  had  been  more 
meanly  clothed  ;  and  they  resent  it  as  an  afiront,  if 
that  respect  is  not  paid  them.    It  is  also  a  great  folly 
to  be  token  with  these  outward  marks  m  ieq>ect, 
which  signify  nothing  ;  for  what  true  or  real  pleasure 
can  one  find  in  this,  that  another  man  stands  bare,  or 
makes  1^  to  him  1    Will  the  bending  another  man's 
thighs  giTc  you  any  ease !    And  will  his  head's  being 
bare  cure  the  madness  of  yours  t    And  yet  it  is  won- 
decfiil  to  see  how  this  false  notion  of  pleasure  bewitches 
many,  who  delight  themselyes  with  the  fancy  of  their 
nobility,  and  are  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  they 
are  descended  from,  ancestors  who  hare  been  held  for 
some  successions  rich,  and  that  they  have  had  great 
possessions ;  for  this  is  all  that  makes  nobility  at 
present ;  yet  they  do  not  think  themselres  a  whit  the 
MIS  noble,  thou^  their  immediate  parents  haye  left 
none  of  this  w^th  to  them  ;  or  though  they  them- 
selyes haye  squandered  it  all  away.    The  Utopians 
haye  no  better  opinion  of  those  who  are  much  taken 
with  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  who  account  it  a 
degree  of  happiness  next  to  a  divine  one,  if  they  can 
purchase  one  that  is  yeiy  extraordinary,  especially  if 
it  be  of  that  sort  of  stones  that  is  then  in  greatest  re- 
quest ;  for  the  same  sort  is  not  at  all  times  of  the 
nme  value  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  nor  will  men  buy 
it,  unless  it  be  dismounted  and  taken  out  of  the  gold, 
i^d  then  the  jeweller  is  made  to  give  good  security, 
and  required  solemnly  to  swear  that  the  stone  is  true, 
that  by  such  an  exact  caution,  a  false  one  may  not  be 
bought  instead  of  a  true ;  whereas  if  you  were  to 
examine  it,  your  eye  could  find  no  difference  between 
that  which  is  counterfeit  and  that  which  is  true ;  so 
that  they  are  all  one  to  you,  as  much  as  if  you  were 
blind.    And  can  it  be  thought  that  they  who  hea^  up 
an  useless  mass  of  wealth,  not  for  any  use  that  it  is 
to  bring  them,  but  merely  to  please  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  it,  enjoy  any  true  pleasure  in  it  t 
The  delist  they  find  is  only  a  false  shadow  of  joy. 
llioee  are  no  beUer  whose  error  is  somewhat  difierent 
Ikom  the  former,  and  who  hide  it,  out  of  the  fear  of 
losing  it ;  for  what  other  name  can  fit  the  hiding  it  in 
^  earth,  or  rather  the  restoring  it  to  it  again,  it 
being  thus  cut  off  from  beine  useful,  either  to  its 
owner  or  to  tiie  rest  of  mankind  t   And  yet  the  owner 
having  hid  it  caiefully,  is  glad,  because  he  thinks  he 
is  now  sure  of  it.    And  in  case  one  should  come  to 
steal  it,  the  owner,  though  he  might  live  peihaps  ten 
years  after  that,  would  lul  that  while  after  the  theft, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  find  no  difierence  between 
his  having  it  or  losing  it,  for  both  ways  it  was  equally 
useless  to  him. 
I        Amonff  those  fbolish  pursuers  of  pleasure,  they 
}    reckon  sll  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birdim; 
or  gaming :  of  whose  madness  they  have  only  heard, 
for  they  have  no  sudi  things  among  them.    *    * 

llius  thouj^  the  rabble  of  mankind  looks  upon 
these,  and  alfother  things  of  this  kind  which  are  in- 
deed innumenil>le,  as  pleasures ;  the  Utopians,  on  the 
contraiy,  observing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  them  that  is  truly  pleasant,  conclude  that  they  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  pleasures.  For  though  these 
things  may  create  some  Sckling  in  the  senses  (which 
seems  to  be  a  true  notion  of  pleasure),  yet  they  reckon 
tibMt  this  does  not  arise  ftom  the  tlung  iteeU;  but 


from  a  dq»imyed  custom,  which  mav  so  vitiate  a  man's 
taste,  that  bitter  things  may  pass  for  sweet ;  as  preg- 
nant women  think  pitch  or  tallow  tastes  sweeter  than 
honey  ;  but  as  a  man's  sense  when  corrupted,  either 
by  a  disease  or  some  ill  habit,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  other  things,  so  neither  can,  it  change  the 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  these  pleasures, 
which  they  call  true  ones ;  some  belong  to  the  body, 
and  others  to  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
lie  in  knowledge,  and  in  that  delist  whidi  the  con- 
templation of  truth  carries  with  it ;  to  which  they 
add  the  ioyfiil  reflections  on  a  well-q[»ent  life,  and  the 
assured  hopes  of  a  future  happiness.  They  divide  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  into  two  sorts ;  the  one  is  that 
which  gives  our  senses  some  real  delight,  and  is  per- 
formed, either  by  the  recruiting  of  nature,  and  sup- 
plying those  Marts  on  which  the  mtemal  Imt  of  life 
feeds ;  and  tnat  is  done  by  eating  or  drinking :  Or 
when  nature  is  eased  of  any  surchaige  that  oppresses 
it.  There  is  another  kind  <n  this  sort  of  pleasure,  that 
neither  gives  us  anything  that  our  bodies  require, 
nor  fines  us  from  anything  with  which  we  are  over- 
charged  ;  and  yet  it  excites  our  senses  by  a  secret 
unseen  virtue,  and  by  a  generous  impression,  it  so 
tickles  and  albcts  them,  t£at  it  turns  them  inwardly 
upon  themselyes  ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  begot  by 
music. 

Another  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  is,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  quiet  and  good  constitution  of  body,  by 
which  there  is  an  entire  healthiness  spread  over  all 
the  parts  of  the^  body  not  allayed  with  any  disease. 
This,  when  it  is  free  from  all  mixture  of  pain,  gives 
an  inward  pleasure  of  itself,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  excited  b^  any  external  and  delightmg  object ;  and 
although  this  pleasure  does  not  so  vigorously  afiect 
the  sense,  nor  act  so  strongly  upon  it,  yet,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  so  almost  all  the  Utopians 
reckon  it  the  loundation  and  basis  of  all  the  other 
joys  of  life  ;  since  this  alone  makes  one's  state  of  life 
to  be  easy  and  desirable  ;  and  when  this  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  really  capable  of  no  other  pleasure.    They 
look  upon  indolence  and  fi?eedom  from  pain,  if  it  does 
not  rise  from  a  perfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity rather  than  of  pleasure.    There  has  been  a  con- 
troversy in  this  matter  vexy  narrowly  canvassed  among 
them ;  whether  a  firm  and  entire  health  could  be 
called  a  pleasure  or  not !    Some  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  pleasure  but  that  whidi  was  excited  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.    But  this  opinion 
has  been  long  ago  run  down  among  them,  so  that  now 
they  do  almost  all  agree  in  this.  That  health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ;  and  that^  as  there  is 
a  pain  in  sickness,  which  is  as  opposite  in  its  nature  to 
pleasure,  as  sickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold 
that  health  carries  a  pleasure  along  with  it.    And  if 
any  should  say  that  sickness  is  not  really  a  pain,  but 
that  it  only  carries  a  pain  along  with,  they  look  upon 
that  as  a  fetch  of  subtilitf  that  does  not  much  alter 
the  matter.    So  they  think  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be 
said,  that  health  is  m  itself  a  pleasure,  or  that  it  be- 
gets a  pleaslbe,  as  fire  gives  heat ;  so  it  be  granted, 
that  all  those  whose  health  is  entire  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  it :  and  they  reason  thus.    What  is  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which  had  been 
weakened,  does,  with  the  assistance  of  food,  drive  away 
hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itself,  recovers  its  former 
vigour  t    And  being  thus  refreshed,  it  finds  a  pleasure 
in  that  conflict,    ^d  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the 
victory  must  yet  breed  a  greater  pleasure,  except  we 
will  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid  as  soon  as  it  has 
obtained  that  which  it  pursued,  and  so  does  neither 
know  nor  rejoice  in  its  own  welfare.    If  it  is  said  that 
health  cannot  be  felt,  they  absolutely  denj  that ;  for 
what  man  is  in  healdi  that  does  not  perceive  it  when 
he  is  awake  t    Is  there  any  man  that  is  so  dull  and 
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stupid,  as  not  to  ftcknowledice  thai  he  feels  a  delight 
ill  health  t  And  what  is  delight  but  another  name 
for  pleasure  t 

But  of  all  pleasoree,  they  esteem  thoee  to  be  the 
most  yaluable  that  lie  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  chief  of 
these  are  those  that  arise  out  of  true  rirtue,  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience.  Thej  account  health 
the  chief  pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  bodjr ;  for  thej 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinkinf,  and 
all  the  other  delights  of  the  body,  are  only  so  far  de- 
sirable as  they  ^to  or  maintain  health.  But  they 
are  not  pleasant  in  themselres,  otherwise  than  asth^ 
resist  those  impressions  that  our  natural  infirmity  is 
still  making  upon  us ;  and,  as  a  wise  man  desires 
rather  to  aroid  diseases  than  to  take  physic,  and  to 
be  freed  from  pain  rather  than  to  find  ease  by  reme- 
dies, so  it  were  a  more  desirable  state  not  to  need  this 
sort  of  pleasure,  than  to  be  obliged  to  indulge  it.  And 
if  any  man  imagines  that  there  is  a  real  happiness  in 
this  pleasure,  he  must  then  confess  that  he  would  be 
the  happiest  of  all  men,  if  he  were  to  lead  his  life  in 
a  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and  itching,  and  by  conse- 
quence in  perpetual  eating,  drinking,  and  scratching 
himself,  which,  any  one  may  easily  see,  would  be  not 
only  a  base  but  a  miserable  state  of  life.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  pleasures,  and  the  least  pure  ; 
for  we  can  nerer  relish  them  but  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  contrary  pains.  The  pain  of  hunger  must 
eire  us  the  pleasure  of  eating ;  and  here  the  pain  out- 
balances the  pleasure  ;  and,  as  the  pain  is  more  Tche- 
ment,  so  it  lasts  much  longer ;  for,  as  it  is  upon  us 
before  the  pleasure  comes,  so  it  does  not  cease,  but 
with  the  pleasure  that  extinguishes  it,  and  that  goes 
off  with  it ;  so  that  they  think  none  of  those  pleasures 
are  to  be  valued,  but  as  thoT  are  neoessaiy.  Yet  they 
rejoice  in  them,  and  with  due  gratitude  acknowledge 
the  tenderness  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  who  has 
planted  in  us  appetites,  by  which  those  things  that 
are  necessaiy  for  our  preserration  are  likewise  made 
pleasant  to  us.  For  how  miserable  a  thing  would  life 
DC,  if  those  daily  diseases  of  hunger  and  tmrst  were  to 
be  carried  off  by  such  bitter  drugs,  as  we  must  use  for 
those  diseases  that  return  seldomer  upon  us  I  And 
thus  these  pleasant,  as  well  as  proper  ntis  of  nature, 
do  maintain  the  strength  and  the  spri^tliness  of  our 
bodies. 

They  do  also  entertain  themseWes  with  the  other 
delights  that  they  let  in  at  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and 
their  nostrils,  as  the  pleasant  relishes  and  seasonings 
of  life,  which  nature  seems  to  hare  marked  out  pecu- 
liarly for  man ;  since  no  other  sort  of  animals  con- 
templates the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  nor 
is  delighted  with  smells,  but  as  they  distinguish  meats 
by  them  ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  the  concords  or  dis- 
cords of  sounds ;  yet  in  all  pleasures  whatsoever,  they 
obsenre  this  temper,  that  a  lesser  joy  may  not  hinder 
a  greater,  and  thai  pleasure  may  never  breed  pain, 
which  they  think  does  always  follow  dishonest  plea- 
sures. But  they  think  it  a  madness  for  a  man  to  wear 
out  the  beauty  of  his  fiftce,  or  the  force  of  his  natural 
strength,  and  to  corrupt  tiie  sprightliness  of  his  body 
by  sloth  and  laziness,  or  to  waste  his  bodjr)4>y  fasting, 
and  so  to  weaken  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and 
reject  the  other  delights  of  life  ;  unless,  bv  renouncing 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  can  either  serve  the  public,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  for  which  he  expects 
a  greater  recompense  from  Ood  ;  so  that  they  look  on 
such  a  course  of^life,  as  a  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  both 
cruel  to  itself^  and  ingrateful  to  the  author  of  nature, 
as  if  we  would  not  be  beholden  to  him  for  his  favours, 
and  therefore  would  reject  all  his  blessings,  and  should 
afflict  himself  for  the  empif  shadow  of  virtue ;  or  for 
DO  better  end  than  to  render  himself  capable  to  bear 
thoee  misfortunes  which  possibly  will  never  happen. 

Coatempomy  with  Sir  Thomai  Miora^  though 


infinitely  beneath  him  in  intellect,  waa  AifXAKosm 
Babclat,  a  clergyman  of  England,  but  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  Besides  a  curious 
work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled.  The  Ship  o/Fooief, 
(1509),  m  which  is  described  a  great  variety  of 
human  absurdities,  he  translated  many  Latin  and 
other  booka,  including  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  which  was  among  the  earliest  English 
▼enions  of  daseical  authors  produced  in  England. 

JOHN  nscBUu 

FiflCHEK,  Bishop  of  HocHEffrsR,  (1459-1535), 
was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  lifetime  by  pamph- 
lets in  Latin  against  the  Lutheran  doctrines  :  these 
have  long  been  in  oblivion,  but  his  name  still  calls 
for  a  place  in  our  literary  history,  aa  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  prose.  He  was  a  steadfast  ad- 
herent of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  name  is  tar- 
nished with  some  severities  to  the  reforming  party  i 
but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  his  life,  that  he  possessed  many  of  the 
best  points  of  human  character.  He  steadily  refused 
translation  to  a  more  valuable  bishopric,  and  he 
finally  laid  down  his  life,  along  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  the  validity  of  the  nuptials  of  Queen  Catherine. 
While  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  that  assumed 
offence,  the  pope  acknowledged  his  worth  and  con- 
sistency by  the  gift  of  a  cardinal's  hat ;  which  dnew 
from  Henry  the  brutal  remark,  *  Well,  let  the  pope 
send  him  a  hat  when  he  will ;  mother  cf  God !  he 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on !'  llie  English  writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Fischer  consist  of  sermons  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  pious  subjects,  printed  in  one 
volume  at  Wurzburg  in  1595.  One  of  the  sermons 
was  a  fUneral  one,  preached  in  1509,  in  honour  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  (mother  of  Henry  VH.), 
whose  chaplain  he  had  been.  In  it  he  presents  a 
remarkable  portraiture  of  a  pious  lady  of  rank  of  that 
age,  with  a  curious  detail  of^  the  habits  then  thought 
essential  to  a  religious  gentlewoman. 

{Chartuier  <md  HaJbiU  af  the  OwmUu  of  Bickmomd^ 

[In  allusion  to  Martha,  the  subject  of  the  text,] 
First,  I  sav,  the  comparison  of  them  two  may  be  made 
in  four  things  ;  in  nobleness  of  person  ;  in  discipline 
of  their  bodies  ;  in  ordering  of  their  souls  to  Goa  ;  in 
hospitalities  keeping  and  charitable  dealing  to  their 
neighbours.  In  which  four,  the  noble  woman  Martha 
(as  sa^  the  doctors,  entreating  this  gospel  and  her  life) 
was  singularly  to  be  commended  and  praised ;  where- 
fore let  us  consider  likewise,  whether  in  tins  noble 
countess  may  any  thing  like  be  found. 

First,  the  blessed  Martha  was  a  woman  of  noble 
blood,  to  whom  by  inheritance  belonged  the  castle  of 
Bethany ;  and  this  nobleness  of  blood  they  have  which 
descended  of  noble  lineage.  Beside  this,  there  is  a 
nobleness  of  manners,  withouten  which  the  nobleness 
of  blood  is  much  defaced ;  for  as  Boethius  saith.  If 
ought  be  good  in  the  nobleness  ef  blood,  it  is  for  that 
thmby  the  noble  men  and  w<mien  should  be  ashamed 
to  go  out  of  kind,  from  the  virtuous  manners  of  their 
ancestiy  before.  Yet  also  there  is  anotiier  nobleness 
which  ariseth  in  evexr  person,  by  the  goodness  of 
nature,  whereby  full  often  such  as  come  of  rigbt  poor 
and  unnoble  father  and  mother,  have  sreat  abilities 
of  nature  to  noble  deeds.  Above  all  tne  same  there 
is  a  four  manner  of  nobleness,  which  may  be  called 
an  encreased  nobleness ;  as,  by  mairiace  and  affinity 
of  more  noble  persons,  such  as  were  of  less  conditioQ 
nurjr  increase  in  higher  degree  of  nobleness. 

In  eveiy  of  these  I  suppose  this  ccwntew  wu 
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Fint,  she  came  of  noble  blood,  lineaUy  deaoendiiig 
of  Kmg  Edward  III.  within  the  four  degree  of  the 
tame.  Her  father  was  John,  Duke  of  SomerBet ;  her 
mother  wai  called  Maigaret,  right  noble  as  well  in 
manners  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  rerj  dau^^ter 
in  all  noble  mauiers :  for  she  was  bounteous  and 
liberal  to  oTeiy  person  of  her  knowledM  <Hr  acquaint- 
ance. Ararice  and  coTetjse  the  most  hated,  and  sor- 
rowed it  full  much  in  all  persons,  but  speciallj  in  any 
that  belonged  unto  her.  She  was  also  of  singular 
easiness  to  be  spoken  unto,  and  full  courteous  answer 
she  would  make  to  all  that  came  unto  her.  Of  mar- 
rellous  gentleness  she  was  unto  all  folks,  but  specially 
unto  her  own,  whom  she  trusted  and  lored  right  ten- 
derly. Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  ne 
forgetful  of  an  J  kindness  or  serrioe  done  to  her  before  ; 
which  is  no  little  part  of  reiy  nobleness.  She  was  not 
rengeable  ne  cruel,  but  ready  anon  to  foiget  and  to 
foigire  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or 
motion  made  unto  her  for  the  same.  Merciful  also 
and  piteous  she  was  unto  sudi  as  was  griered  and 
wronefully  troubled,  and  to  them  that  were  in  porerty 
or  sickness,  or  any  other  misery. 

To  Ood  and  to  the  church  iuU  obedient  and  tract- 
able, seardiing  his  honour  and  pleasure  full  busily.  A 
wareness  of  herself  she  had  alway  to  eschew  ereiy 
thing  that  might  dishonest  any  noblewoman,  or  die- 
tain  her  honour  in  any  condition.  FriTolous  things 
that  were  little  to  be  regarded,  she  would  let  pass  by, 
but  the  other  that  were  of  weisht  and  substance, 
wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would  not  let,*  for  any 
pain  or  labour,  to  take  upon  hand.  These  and  many 
other  such  noble  conditions,  left  unto  her  by  her  an- 
cestors, she  kept  and  increased  therein  with  a  great 
diligence. 

The  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which  I 
said  was  the  nobleness  of  nature.  She  had  in  a  man- 
ner all  that  was  praisable  in  a  woman,  either  in  soul 
or  body.  First,  uie  was  of  singular  wudom,  &r  pass- 
ing the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in  re- 
membrance and  of  holding  memory  ;  a  re^y  wit  she 
had  also  to  conceire  all  things,  albeit  they  were  right 
dark.  Right  studious  she  was  in  books,  which  she 
had  in  great  number,  both  in  English  and  in  French ; 
and  for  ner  exercise  and  for  the  profit  of  others,  she 
did  translate  diyers  matters  of  derotion,  out  of  the 
French  into  English.  Full  often  she  complained  that 
in  her  youth  Sne  had  not  giren  her  to  the  under- 
standing of  Latin,  wherein  she  had  a  little  perceiying, 
specially  of  the  Bvbryshe  of  the  Ordinal^  for  the  say- 
ing of  her  service,  which  she  did  well  understand. 
Hereunto  in  farour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  eyery 
demeanour  of  herself,  so  great  nobleness  did  appear, 
that  what  she  spake  or  did,  it  maryellously  became 
her. 

The  four  nobleness,  which  we  named  a  nobleness 
ffotten  or  increased,  she  had  also.  For  albeit  she  of 
her  lineage  were  right  noble,  yet  neyertheless  by 
marriage  adjoinin|^  <?  other  blood,  it  took  some  en- 
creasement.  For  m  her  tender  age,  she  beinff  endued 
wiUi  so  great  towardness  of  nature  and  likeBhood  of 
inheritance,  many  sued  to  haye  had  her  to  marriage. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  then  was  a  man  of  great 
experience,  most  diligently  procured  to  haye  had  her 
for  his  son  and  heir.  Of  the  contrary  part.  King 
Henry  VI.  did  make  means  for  Edmund  his  brother, 
then  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  was 
not  fully  nine  years  old,  doubtful  in  her  mind  what 
she  were  best  to  do,  asked  counsel  of  an  old  gentle- 
woman, whom  she  much  loyed  and  trusted,  which  did 
adyise  her  to  commend  herself  to  St  Nicholas,  the 
natron  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  and  to  beseech 
Aim  to  pat  in  ner  mind  what  she  were  best  to  do  1 
Hue  couniel  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so 
lall  oAsn,  but  specially  that  night,  when  she  uiould 


the  morrow  after  make  answer  of  her  mind  determi- 
nately.  A  marrellous  thing  I — the  same  night,  as  I 
have  heard  her  tell  many  a  time,  as  she  lay  in  prayer, 
calling  upon  St  Nicholas,  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
she  could  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed  like  a 
bishop,  and  naming  unto  her  Edmund,  bade  tsJie 
him  unto  her  husMhnd.  And  so  by  this  means  she 
did  incline  her  mind  unto  Edmund,  the  king's  brother, 
and  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  was  made  mother 
of  the  king  that  dead  is  (whose  soul  Ood  pardon), 
and  grand-dame  to  our  soTcreifn  lord  King  Henry 
Vin.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  eoremeth  the 
realm.  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  a&iity,  she  had 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  besides  earls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  pnnoes.  And  thus  much  we  haye  spoken  of  her 
nobleness.    *    * 

H^  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks  was 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conyersant  with  her, 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  keeping  alway  her  strait  measure,  and 
offending  as  little  as  any  creature  midit :  eschewing 
banquet^  rere-suppers,!  juiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for  fasting,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  albeit  she  were  not 
bound,  yet  those  days  that  by  the  church  were  ap- 
pointed, she  kept  them  d^igently  and  seriously,  and 
in  especial  the  holy  Lent  throughout,  that  she  re- 
strained her  appetite,  till  one  meal  of  fish  on  the  day; 
besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  derotion,  as  St 
Anthony,  St  Maiy  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with 
other ;  and  theroweout  all  the  year,  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  she  full  truly  obseryed.  As  to  hard  clothes 
wearin£,  she  had  her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  which, 
when^  ^e  was  in  health,  eyery  week  she  failed  not 
certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime 
the  other,  that  full  often  hesr  skin,  as  I  heard  her  say, 
was  pierced  therewith.    •    • 

In  prayer,  eyery  day  at  her  uprising,  which  com- 
monly was  not  long  after  five  of  uie  clock,  she  began 
certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  ner 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her 
to^ — ^then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then  with 
her  diaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and 
after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her 
knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devotions 
unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was 
ten  of  the  clock,  and  unon  the  fasting  day  eleven. 
After  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commenda- 
tions she  would  say,  and  her  even  songs  before  supper, 
both  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other 
prayers  end  psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year ; 
and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  uie  failed  not  to 
resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  Quarter  of  an 
hour  to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all 
this  long  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and 
so  painful  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  disease.  And  vet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she 
was  in  health,  she  miled  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
sixty  and  three  aves,  and  at  every  aye,  to  make  a 
kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books 
in  French,  wherewith  she  woiUd  occupy  herself  when 
she  was  weary  of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  she  did 
translate  out  of  tne  French  into  English.  Her  mar- 
vellous weeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  here 
before  have  heuxl  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and 
many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  every 
third  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  tho  that  were 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houshilde,^  which 


>  BeooDd  soppera  Wheo  supper  took  plsoo  at  fDor  or  five 
o'oiodc.  It  was  not  anoonunon,  on  festivo  ooossloiis,  to  have  a 
SBoond  served  up  st  a  later  hour. 

s  Then  is  an  omlealoB  hen. 

»  Ssoilved  ths  SMmaent  of  the  Losd^  I 
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mm  full  nigfa  tb  doien  times  eTery  yetr,  iriiai  floodi  of 
tean  then  iwued  forth  of  her  ^<e  1 

Sim  TBOMAB  BLTOT. 

Sir  Thomas  Eltot,  an  eminent  pbysidaa  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  seTeral  embassies,  was  the  author  of  a  popular 
professional  work,  entiUed  7^  Cattk  of  HeaWk,  in 
which  many  sound  precepts  are  deUyered  with  re- 
spect to  diet  and  regimen.  Of  his  other  productions, 
it  is  nnneoessary  to  mention  any  but  that  entitled 
The  Gifvemor,  deroted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. He  recommends,  as  Montaigne  and  Locke 
haye  subsequently  done,  that  children  be  taught 
to  speak  Latin  from  their  infimcy ;  and  he  depre- 
cates *  cruel  and  yrousi  schoolmasters,  by  whom 
the  wits  of  children  be  duUed,  whereof  we  need  no 
better  author  to  witness  than  daily  experience.' 
Mr  HaUam  obserres,  in  reference  to  this  passage, 
that  *  all  testimonies  concur  to  this  sayage  ill-treat- 
ment of  boys  in  the  schools  of  tills  period.  The 
fierceness  of  the  Tudor  goyemment,  the  religious 
intolersnce,  the  polemical  brutality,  the  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to 
haye  engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which 
displayed  itsdf  in  seyerity  of  discipline,  when  it  did 
not  eyen  reach  the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant 
cruelty.'*  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  liyed  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Leland,  the  antiquary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.    He  died  in  1546. 

The  following  passage  in  The  Qude  qfHecM  in- 
dicates the  grnit  attention  which  was  paid  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  by  exercise,  before  the 
use  ^&!e-anns  had  become  unlrersal  in  war : — 

[DifiermU  Kindt  af  ^anvtss.] 

The  auality  of  exercise  is  the  direraity  thereof,  for 
as  muoi  as  therein  be  many  differences  in  moring, 
and  also  some  exercise  moreth  more  one  part  of  the 
body,  some  another.  In  difference  of  moying,  some 
is  slow  or  soft,  some  is  swift  or  fast,  some  is  strong  or 
yiolent,  some  be  mixed  with  strength  and  swiftness. 
Strong  or  yiolent  exercises  be  these ;  delring  (m- 
cially  in  touch  clay  and  heary),  bearing  or  sustaining 
of  heavy  buraens,  climbing  or  walking  against  a  steep 
upright  hill,  holding  a  rope  and  climDing  up  thereby, 
hanging  by  the  hands  on  any  thing  alwre  a  man's 
rea£,  that  his  feet  touch  not  the  ground,  standing 
and  holding  up  or  spreading  the  arms,  with  the  hands 
fast  closed,  and  abiding  so  a  long  time.  Also  to  hold 
the  arms  stedfast,  causing  another  man  to  essay  to 
pull  them  out,  and  notwithstanding  he  keepeth  his 
arm  stedfast^  eniforcing  thereunto  the  sinews  and  mus- 
cles. Wrestling  also  with  the  arms  and  legs,  if  the 
persons  be  equal  in  strength,  it  doth  exercise  the  one 
and  the  other ;  if  the  one  be  stronger,  then  is  [it]  to 
the  weaker  a  more  yiolent  exercise.  All  these  kmds 
of  exercises  and  other  like  them  do  augment  strength, 
and  therefore  thf^  serre  only  for  young  men  which 
be  inclined  or  be  apt  to  the  wars.  Swift  exercise 
without  Tiolence  is  running,  playing  with  wei^Mns, 
tennis  or  throwing  of  the  ball,  trotting  a  space  of 
sround  forward  and  backward,  going  on  the  toes  and 
holding  up  the  hands ;  also,  stiixing  up  and  down  his 
arms  idthout  plummets.  Vehement  exercise  is  com- 
pound of  yiolent  exercise  and  swift,  when  they  are 
joined  together  at  one  time,  as  dancing  or  galiards, 
throwing  of  the  ball  and  running  after  it ;  foot-ball 
play  may  be  in  the  number  thereof,  throwing  of  the 
long  dart  and  oontinuiBg  it  many  times,  ranning  in 
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harness,  and  other  like.  The  moderate  exemse  is 
long  walking  or  going  a  journey.  The  parts  of  the 
body  haye  sundry  exercises  appropried  unto  them ; 
as  runninf  and  going  is  the  most  proper  for  the  legs  ; 
moying  ^the  arms  up  and  down,  w  stretching  them 
out  and  playing  with  weapons,  senreth  most  for  the 
anus  and  shoulders  ;  stooping  and  rising  often  times, 
or  lifting  great  weights,  taking  up  plummets  or  other 
like  poises  on  the  ends  of  staves,  and  in  likewise  lift- 
ing up  in  eveiy  hand  a  spear  or  morrispike  by  the  ends, 
specially  crossing  the  hands,  and  to  lay  them  down 
again  in  their  places ;  these  do  exercise  the  back  and 
loins.  Of  the  bulk  [chest]  and  lun|^  the  proper  exer^ 
cise  is  moving  of  the  breath  in  singing  or  crying.  The 
entrails,  which  be  underneath  the  midriff,  be  exercised 
by  blowing  either  by  constraint  or  playing  on  shalms 
or  sackbuts,  or  other  like  instruments  which* do  re- 
quire much  wind.  The  muscles  are  best  exercised 
with  holding  of  the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  he 
which  doth  exercise  hath  well  digested  his  meat,  and 
is  not  troubled  with  much  wind  m  his  body.  Finally, 
loud  reading,  counterfeit  battle,  tennis  or  throwing 
the  ball,  running,  walking,  adde[d]  to  shootings 
which,  in  mine  opinion,  exceeds  all  the  other,  do  ex- 
ercise the  body  commodiously.  Alway  remember  thai 
the  end  of  violent  exercise  is  difficulty  in  fetching  of 
the  breath  ;  of  moderate  exercise  alteration  of  breath 
only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat.  Moreover,  in  winter, 
running  and  wrestling  is  convenient ;  in  summer, 
wrestling  a  little,  but  not  running ;  in  veiy  cold  wea- 
ther, much  walkinff ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  ex- 
pedient. They  which  seem  to  have  moist  bodies,  and 
live  in  idleness,  they  have  need  of  violent  exercise. 
They  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  walk  softly, 
and  exercise  themaelf  veiy  temperately.  The  plum- 
mets, called  of  Galen  aUerte^  which  are  now  much- 
used  with  groat  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  him  that  exerciseth,  are 
very  good  to  be  used. 


IIDOM  LAnXKB. 

At  this  period  Hugh  Lathteb  distinguished  him* 
self  as  a  zealous  reformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Thomas 
More  did  on  the  opposite  side.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Romish  faith,  but  afterwards  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  Bilney,  a  celebrated  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  saw  reason  to  alter 
his  opfaaions,  and  boldly  maintained  in  the  pulpit  the 
yiews  of  the  Protestant  party.  His  preadiing  at 
Cambridge  gaye  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  clervyt 
at  whose  iiMtigation  Cardinal  Wobey  instituteu  a 
court  of  bishops  and  desccms  to  execute  the  laws 
against  heretics.  Before  this  court  Bilney  and 
Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  of 
the  former,  who  was  considered  the  principal  maa. 
caused  both  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Bilney  afterwards 
disclaimed  his  abjuration,  and  was  burnt  Ibis, 
howeyer,  nowise  abated  the  boldness  of  Latimer, 
who  continued  to  preach  openly,  and  eren  wrote  a 
letter  to  Henry  VUL,  remonstrating  against  tho 
prohibition  ofthe  use  of  the  BiUe  in  English.  This, 
although  it  fhiled  to  produce  the  deidred  result, 
seems  to  haye  given  no  ofllbnoe  to  Henry,  who  soon 
silerwards  presented  Latimer  to  a  Uving  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  in  1535  appoioted  him  bishopof  Worcester. 
After  the  fell  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  passhig  in  par- 
liament of  the  six  artides  establishing  the  doctnnes 
of  popenr,  induced  him  to  resign  his  Ushopric. 
During  ue  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign,  he  suflnred 
impriMnment;  but  being  liberated  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Edwuil  VL,  be  became  popular  at  oourt  as 
a  preacher,  but  neyer  could  be  preyailed  oo  to  re* 
sums  his  episcopal  ftmctioDs.  In  Mary's  reign, 
when  messures  were  taken  fbr  the  restoratioa  of 
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poperj,  lifttimer  wa«  rammooed  before  the  council, 
and,  though  allowed  an  opportunity  of  escape, 
readOj  obeyed  the  citation,  exclaiming,  as  he  passed 
through  Smithfield,  'This  place  has  long  groaned 
for  me.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment,  he  persisted 
in  refusing  to  subscribe  certain  articles  which  were 
submitted  to  him,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  1555, 
exclaiming  to  his  fellow*martyr.  Bishop  Ridley, 
'  Be  of  gcxid  comfort.  Doctor  Ridley,  and  |^y  the 
man:  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  nerer  be 
put  out.'  His  sermons,  a  collection  of  which  was 
pubUshed  in  1570,  are  remarkable  for  a  familiarity 
and  drollery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now 
be  reckoned  very  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly 
popular  in  his  own  time,  and  produced  a  wonderful 
impressioa  on  his  hearers.  Cranmer  and  he  were 
instrumental  in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  clerical  discourses,  by  substituting 
topics  connected  with  moral  duties  fbr  what  was  ^en 
tlie  common  subject-matter  of  sermons;  namely, 
incredible  and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  accounts  of  miracles  wrought 
Ibr  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
drarch.  The  following  extracts  from  Latimer's 
sermons  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style  and  peculiar 


[A  TeotMm  of  Henwy  F/Ts  fnae.] 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his 
own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  £3  or  £4  by  year  at  the 
uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  doaen  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his 
hone,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
leceiTe  the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I 
budded  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  field. 
He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
haTe  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He 
married  my  sisters  with  £5  or  20  nobles  a^pieoe,  so 
that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 
Qod.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 
And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.    Where  he  that  now  hath  it, 

Sjeth  £16  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 
)  any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 

Isk  mj  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach 
me  to  snooty  as  to  leam  me  anr  other  thing,  and  so  I 
think  other  men  did  their  children :  he  t«i||^t  me 
how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not 
to  draw  with  strength  li  anus  as  dirers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows 
boni^  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger,  for  men  shall  nerer  shoot  well,  except  they  be 
bcought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome 
kind  of  exflveise^  and  mudk  commended  in  physio. 

\Siuiy  JudgmmLl 

Hsve  I  have  occasion  to  tell  you  a  stoiy  which  hap- 
pened at  Cambridge.  Master  Bilney,  or  rather  Saint 
Imlney,  tbAt  suffered  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the 
same  jSllney  was  the  instrument  whereby  God  called 
me  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  God, 
ibr  that  knowledge  that  I  have  in  the  word  of  God, 
For  I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England, 
insomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Me- 
lancthon  and  agfunst  his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  me 
at  that  tlme^  and  peroeiTed  that  I  was  zealous  without 
knowledge ;  he  came  to  me  afterward  in  my  study, 


and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession  ; 
I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  \ery  truth,  by  his  confession 
I  learned  more  than  before  in  many  yean  ;  so  fron^ 
that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  word  (^  God, 
and  forsook  the  school-docton  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  beer  acquainted  with  him,  I  a'ent 
with  him  to  visit  the  prinonen  in  the  tower  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  he  was  erer  risiting  prisonen  and  sick  folk. 
So  we  went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we 
were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisonen, 
there  was  a  woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had 
killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and  steadfastly 
denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act ; 
which  denying  »ve  us  occauiou  to  search  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  we  did  ;  and  at  length  we  found  that  her 
husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  means 
to  make  her  out  of  the  way.    The  matter  was  thus  ^^ 

A  child  of  hen  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At 
length  it  died  in  harvest  time  ;  she  went  to  her  neigh- 
boun  and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare 
the  child  for  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home^ 
every  nuui  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  a  heavi- 
ness and  trouble  of  roirit,  went,  and  being  herself 
alone,  prepared  the  child  for  buriaL  Her  husband 
coming  home,  not  having  great  lore  towards  her,  ac- 
cused her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  forth  as  I  could 
learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my 
conscience  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circum- 
stances well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  was  called  to  preach  before 
the  king,  which  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  be- 
fore his  majes^,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor ;  where 
his  m^esty,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  fiuni- 
liarly  talk  with  me  in  a  gallery.  Now,  when  I  saw 
my  time,  I  kneeled  down  before  his  majes^,  oneninc 
the  whole  matter,  and  afterwards  most  humbly  dcsLred 
his  miy'esty  to  pardon  that  woman.  For  I  thought  in 
my  conscience  she  was  not  guiltv,  or  else  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  king  most 
graciously  heard  my  humble  request,  insomuch  that 
I  had  a  pardon  ready  fbr  her  at  my  returning  home- 
ward. In  the  mean  season,  that  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  child  in  the  tower  of  Cambridge,  whose  godfather 
I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  gwimother.  But  all 
that  time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
it,  only  exhortine  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer ;  I  came  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  her ;  she  made  great 
moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till 
we  brought  her  to  a  good  opinion ;  and  at  length 
showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her  £0. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  thoudi 
some  women  be  yerr  unnatural,  and  forget  their  chii- 
dren,  yet  when  we  hear  any  body  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  believinf  the  tale,  but  rather  sus- 
pend our  judgments  till  we  know  the  truth. 

[CoMM  <md  ^fecL} 

Here  now  I  remember  an  anument  of  Master 
More's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  Dook  that  he  made 
against  Bilney,  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  tell  you 
a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commis- 
sion into  Kent,  to  help  to  ti^  out,  if  it  might  be. 
what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwm  sands  and  the  shelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh 
Master  More,  and  calleth  the  country  before  him, 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  enerience,  and 
men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  oerti^  him  of  that 
matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Simdwich  haven. 
Among  othen  came  In  before  him  an  old  man  with  a 
white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  loss 
than  a  hundred  yean  old.    When  Master  More  saw 
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this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him 
•aj  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  being  so  old  a  man, 
it  was  likely  that  he  hiew  most  of  any  man  in  that 
presence  and  company.  So  Master  More  called  this 
old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said,  father,  tell  me,  if 
ye  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  rising  of  the 
sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which 
stop  it  up,  BO  Uiat  no  ships  can  arrive  here  1  Ye  are 
the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  conmany, 
so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  like- 
lihood can  say  most  of  it,  or,  at  leastwise,  more  than 
any  man  here  assembled.  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master, 
quoth  this  old  man,  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred 
yean  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  an3rthing 
near  unto  my  age.  Well,  then,  quoth  Master  More, 
how  say  you  in  this  matter  1  Wnat  think  ye  to  be 
the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sand- 
wich haven  t  Forsooth,  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  am  an  old 
man  ;  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  sands  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man.  Sir,  quoth  he, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenderden- 
steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
st^le  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tenderden- 
steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause 
of  Uie  destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And 
so  to  my  puipose,  preachmff  of  Ood's  word  is  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenderaen-steeple  was  the  cause 
that  Sandwidi  haven  is  decayed. 

{!%$  Shqphards  ofBM^eaL] 

I  pmy  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first 
opened  1  To  the  bishops  or  great  lords  which  were  at 
that  time  at  Bethlehem  1  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
their  fardingales,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their 
bracelets  1  No,  no,  they  had  too  manv  lets  to  trim 
and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time 
to  hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  their  minds  were  so 
occupied  otherwise,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
of  hmi.  But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  to  the 
shepherds,  and  it  was  reveued  unto  them  in  the  night- 
time, when  every  body  was  at  rest ;  then  they  heard 
this  jovful  tidings  of  the  saviour  of  the  world  ;  for 
these  fhepherds  were  keopinc  their  sheep  in  the  night 
season  from  the  wolf  and  ol^er  beasts,  and  from  the 
fox  ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  oountiy  do  lamb  two  times 
in  the  year,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep 
to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here  note  the 
diligence  of  tneee  shepherds ;  for  whether  the  sheep 
were  their  own,  or  whetker  they  were  servants,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  most 
like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put 
them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shep- 
herds had  been  deceitful  fellows,  that  when  their 
masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep, 
they  had  been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  as 
some  of  our  servants  do  now-anlays,  surely  the  ansel 
had  not  appeared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  this 
great  joy  and  good  tidings.  And  here  all  servants 
may  learn  by  these  snepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  dili- 
gently unto  their  masters ;  in  what  business  soever 
they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  painful  and  diligent, 
like  as  Jacob  was  unto  his  master  Lab«n.    0  what  a 

Sinful,  faithful,  and  trusty  man  was  he  1  He  was 
y  and  night  at  his  work,  \eeping  his  dieep  truly, 
as  ne  was  put  in  trust  to  do  ;  and  when  any  chance 
happened  that  any  thing  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
and  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So  likewise  was 
Eleasams  a  painful  man,  a  faithful  and  trusty  ser- 
vant Such  a  servant  was  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his 
master  Potij^har.  So  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his 
master  the  king.  But  I  pray  you  where  are  these  ser- 
vants now-ardays  t  Indeed,  I  fear  me  there  be  but 
rttj  few  of  tuck  fiathfol  servants. 


Now  these  shepherds,  I  say,  they  watch  the  whole 
night,  they  attend  upon  their  vocation,  they  do  ac- 
cording to  their  calling,  they  keep  their  sheep,  they 
run  not  hither  and  thither,  spending  the  time  m  vain, 
and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling.  No,  they  did 
not  so.  Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  learn  to 
attend  upon  their  offices,  and  callings :  I  would  wish 
that  clergymen,  the  curates,  parsons,  and  vicars,  the 
bishops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  learn 
this  lesson  bv  these  poor  shepherds ;  which  it  this, 
to  abide  bv  their  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tany 
amongst  them,  to  be  careful  over  them,  not  to  run 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  to 
tany  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the 
food  of  Ood*s  word  and  to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to 
feed  ihem  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tdil  you,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout 
and  great  learned  clerk  ;  for  these  shepherds  had  but 
the  care  and  charge  over  brute  beasts,  and  yet  were 
diligent  to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other 
have  the  cure  over  God's  lambs  which  he  bought  with 
^e  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careleM,  so 
negligent,  so  slothful  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  most 
part  mtendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  but  they  long 
to  be  fed  of  the  sheep ;  they  seek  only  tiieir  own  pas- 
times, they  care  for  no  more.  But  what  said  Christ 
to  Peter  t  What  said  hel  POrCt  amat  me t  (Peter, 
hvert  thou  me  f)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  Thmfeoi 
my  ahcq>.  And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter 
to  feed  his  sheep.  Bat  our  clersrmen  do  declare 
plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  Mcause  they  feed 
not  his  flock.  If  they  had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no 
doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  feed 
his  sheep.    *    * 

'  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  praising 
God,  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen/ 
&c.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  returned 
again  to  their  business  and  to  Uieir  occupation.  Here 
we  learn  eveiy  man  to  follow  his  occupation  and  vo- 
cation, and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call 
him  from  it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  eveiy 
man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath  ordained  for 
him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occu- 
pation truly,  without  anv  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  ii 
acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting 
life. 

We  read  a  pretty  story  of  St  Anthony,  whidi  being 
in  the  wilderness,  led  there  a  very  hard  and  strait 
life,  in  so  much  as  none  at  that  time  did  the  like  ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  ftota.  heaven  saying :  Anthony, 
thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at 
Alexandria.  Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith, 
and  took  his  staff  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexan- 
dria, #here  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  wat 
astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  fitther  come  to  his 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  come  and  tell 
me  thy  whole  eonversation,  and  how  thou  spendest 
thy  time  t  Sir,  said  the  cobbler,  as  for  me,  good  works 
have  I  none ;  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender. 
I  am  but  a  iK>or  cobbler ;  in  the  mormng,  when  I  riee^ 
I  prav  for  the  whole  tity  wherein  I  dwell,  speoially 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have. 
After,  I  set  me  at  mv  labour,  when  I  spend  the  whole 
day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep  me  from  all 
fauehooo,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  ~ 


fulness  :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  man  a  pro- 
mise, I  keep  it,  and  perform  it  truly,  and  thus  I  spoid 
my  time  poorly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I 
teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to 
fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my 
simple  life. 

In  this  story,  ^a  see  how  God  loveth  those  that 
follow  their  vocation  and  live  uprightly,  without  any 
frdsehood  in  their  dealinc.  This  Anthony  was  a  great 
holy  man,  yet  this  cobnler  was  as  much  esteemed 
before  God  as  he. 
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JOBM  POX. 


JOHW  lOZ. 

JoBN  Fox,  another  of  the  theologians  of  this  time, 
whose  adoption  of  the  reformed  opinions  brought 
ibem  into  trouble,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1517.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
extreme  industry  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  divi- 
mtj,  and  in  particular  to  the  inyestigation  of  those 
controTerted  points  which  were  then  engaging  so 
much  of  the  public  attention.  So  close  was  his 
application  to  his  studies,  that  he  entirely  withdrew 
ibom  company,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  Becoming  conrinced  of  the  errors 
of  popery,  he  avowed  his  conversion  when  examined 
on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1545,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, expelled  from  his  college.  After  this,  being 
deserted  by  his  friends,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  till  a  Warwickshire  knight  engaged  him 
as  tutor  to  his  family.  Towards  the  end  a{  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  might 
have  perished  for  want,  had  not  relief  been  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  some  unknown  person,  who  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  his  wretched  appearance 
when  sitting  in  St  PauVs  Cathedral  Soon  after, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment  as 
tutor  in  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  family  at  Rye- 
gate,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  till  the  persecu- 
tions of  Mary's  reign  made  him  flee  for  safety  to 
the  continent.  Proceeding  through  Antwerp  and 
Strasburg  to  Baale,  he  there  supported  himself  by 
oonecting  the  press  for  Oporinus,  a  celebrated  printer. 
At  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  provided 
for  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Ryegata  Through  other  powerftil  friends,  he 
might  now  have  obtained  oousiderable  preferment ; 
but,  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the 
articles  which  it  was  necessary  to  subscribe,  and 
disapproving  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
he  declined  the  offers  made  to  him,  except  that  of 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  which  he 
accepted  with  some  reluctance.  He  died  in  1587, 
much  respected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  humanity, 
and  oonsdentionsnesa  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, and  other  branches  of  learning.  Fox  was 
me  author  of  a  number  of  LaUn  treatises,  chiefly 
GO  thetdogical  sulnects ;  but  the  work  on  nrhich  his 
fiune  rests,  is  his  Hutoru  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Church,  popularly  denominated  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs.  This  celelnrated  production,  on  which 
the  author  laboured  for  eleven  years,  was  published 
in  1563,  under  the  title  of  *  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  these  latter  perillous  Days,  touching  matters  of 
the  Church,  wherein  are  comprehended  and  de- 
•cribed  the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible  Troubles 
that  have  beien  wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romish 
Prelates,  specially  in  this  Kealm  of  XSngland  and 
Scotland,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  a  thousand, 
unto  the  Time  now  present,'  &G.  It  was  received 
with  great  &vour  by  the  Protestants,  but,  of  course, 
occasioned  much  exaisperation  among  the  opposite 
party,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  undermine  its 
credit  That  the  author  has  fk^quently  erred,  and, 
like  other  controversial  writers  of  the  time,  some- 
times lost  his  temper,  and  sullied  his  pages  with 
ooane  language^  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  mis- 
takes have  been  wilfully  or  malignantly  committed, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  prove.  As  to  what  he 
derived  finom  written  documents,  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
bears  strong  testimony  in  his  fkvour,  by  declaring 
that, '  having  compared  those  Acts  and  Monuments 
with  the  records,  be  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  but  the  utmost 
fidelity  and 


[ J7te  Invention  of  Priniing.l 

What  man  soever  was  the  instmment  [whereby  this 
invention  was  made],  without  all  doubt  Ood  himself 
was  the  ordaincr  and  disposer  thereof,  no  othenrise 
than  he  was  of  the  {rift  of  tongues,  and  that  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift  of  printing 
be  resembled  to  the  gifl  of  tongues  :  for  like  as  Ood 
then  spake  with  many  tongues,  and  yet  all  that  would 
not  turn  the  Jews  ;  so  now,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaketh  to  the  adversaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of 
books,  yet  they  will  not  be  converted,  nor  turn  to  the 
gospel. 

Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord 
hath  given  this  gift  of  printing  to  the  earth,  and  to 
what  great  utility  and  necessity  it  serveth,  it  is  not 
hard  to  judge,  who  so  wisely  perpendeth  both  the 
time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel  which  thereof 
ensueth. 

And  first,  touching  the  time  of  this  faculty  given 
to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be  marked  :  that  when 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  full  the  consent  of 
the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
prion,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses,  deans,  archdeacons, 
assembled  together  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  had 
condemned  poor  John  Huas  and  Hierome  of  Prague  to 
death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they  were  no  here* 
tics  ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and 
all  the  whole  world  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Romish  see ;  and  had  made  aU  Christian  people 
obedienciaries  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  having  (as 
one  would  say)  all  the  world  at  their  will,  so  that  ^e 
matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 
but  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered :  in  this 
very  time  so  dangerous  and  desperate,  when  man's 
power  could  do  no  more,  there  the  blessed  wisdom  and 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his 
church,  not  with  sword  and  taiget  to  subdue  his 
exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and 
reading  to  convince  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth, 
ignorance  by  learning.  So  that  by  this  means  of 
printing,  the  secret  operation  of  Ood  hath  heaped 
upon  that  proud  kingdom  a  double  confusion.  For 
whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss 
before,  and  Hierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied 
his  transubstantiation,  nor  his  supremaor,  nor  yet  his 
popish  mass,  bat  said  mass,  ana  heara  mass  them- 
selves ;  neither  spake  against  his  purgatory,  nor  any 
other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  (mly 
exclaimed  against  his  excessive  and  pompous  pride, 
his  unchristian  or  rather  antichristian  abomination  of 
life  :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness 
only  of  life  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at 
least  matter  of  death,  whatsoever  was  spoken  against 
his  detestable  conversation  and  manners,  Ood  of  his 
secret  judgment,  Meing  time  to  help  his  diurch,  hath 
found  a  way  bv  this  taculty  of  printing,  not  only  to 
confound  his  life  and  conversation,  which  before  he 
could  not  abide  to  be  touched,  but  also  to  cast  down 
the  foundation  of  his  standing,  thai  is,  to  examine, 
confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions 
most  detestable,  in  such  sort,  that  though  his  life  were 
never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no 
man  is  so  blind  but  may  see,  that  eiuer  the  pope  is 
antic^ist,  or  else  that  antichrist  is  near  cousin  to  the 
pope  :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and 
more,  appear  by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tonguet- 
are  known,  knowledge  groweth,  judgment  encreawth, 
books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compnred,  truth 
discerned^  falsehood  detected,  and  with  finger  pointed, 
and  all  (as  1  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing. 
Wherefore  I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  aboliah 
printing,  or  he  must  seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over : 
for  else^  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  doubtless  will 
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aboliBh  him.  Bui  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  car- 
dinals, must  this  understand,  that  through  the  light 
of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to  have  ejes  to 
see,  and  h^^  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so  inrisible 
in  a  net,  but  he  will  he  spied.  And  although,  through 
might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss  before,  and 
of  Hierome,  that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to 
make  his  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  in  stead  of  John  liuss  and 
other,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  pn^h,  whose 
Toice  the  pope  is  never  able  to  stop  with  all  the 
puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this  printing,  ashy 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  oigan  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  soundeth  to  all 
nations  and  countries  under  heaven :  and  what  God 
revealeth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what 
is  known  in  one  nation,  is  opened  to  alL 

[The  Death  of  Queen  Anm  BoUyfL] 

In  certain  records  thus  we  find,  that  the  king  being 
in  his  justs  at  Greenwich,  suddcoily,  with  a  few  per- 
sons, departed  to  Westminster,  and  the  next  day  after 
Queen  Anno  his  wife  was  had  to  the  Tower,  with  the 
Lord  Hochford,  her  brother,  and  certain  other ;  and  the 
nineteenth  day  after  was  beheaded.  The  words  of  this 
worthy  and  Christian  lady  at  her  death  were  these : 
'  Oooa  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die ;  for, 
according  to  the  law,  and  by  the  law,  I  am  judged  to 
death,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  aeainst  it  I 
am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any  thing 
of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die  ; 
but  I  pray  God  save  the  king,  and  send  him  lon^  to 
teign  over  you,  for  a  gentler,  or  a  more  merciful  pnnoe 
was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  a  veiy  good,  a 
gentle,  and  a  sovereign  lord*  And  if  any  person  will 
meddle  of  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  iudge  the  best. 
And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world,  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me. 
The  Lord  have  mercv  on  me  ;  to  *God  I  recommend 
my  soul.'  And  so  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  'to 
Christ  I  commend  my  soul ;  Jesus,  receive  my  soul ;' 
repeating  the  same  divers  times,  till  at  length  the 
stroke  was  given,  and  her  head  was  stricken  on. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  that  godly  lady  and  queen. 
Oodly  I  call  her,  for  sundty  respects,  whatsoever  the 
cause  was,  or  quarrel  objected  against  her.  First,  her 
last  words  spoken  at  her  death  declared  no  less,  her  rin- 
oere  faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  than  did  her  quiet  modesty 
utter  forth  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  matter,  what- 
soever it  was.  Besides  that,  to  such  as  wisely  can  judge 
upon  cases  occurrent,  this  also  may  seem  to  give  a  great 
clearing  unto  her,  that  the  king,  the  third  day  after, 
was  married  in  his  whites  unto  another.  Certain  this 
waa,  that  for  the  rare  and  singular  gifts  of  her  mind, 
so  well  instructed,  and  given  toward  God,  with  such 
a  fervent  desire  unto  the  truth,  and  setting  forth  of 
sincere  religion,  joined  with  like  gentleness,  modesty, 
and  pitv  toward  all  men,  there  have  not  many  sudx 
queens  before  her  borne  the  crown  of  England.  Prin- 
cipallT,  this  one  commendation  she  lett  behind  her, 
that  durinc  her  life,  the  religion  of  Christ  most  haap' 
pilr  flouriuied,  and  had  a  ri^t  prosperous  course. 

Many  things  might  be  written  more  of  the  mani- 
fold virtues,  and  the  quiet  moderation  of  her  mild 
natvie ;  how  lowly  she  would  bear,  not  only  to  be 
admonished,  but  alio  of  her  own  accord,  would  re- 
quire her  chaplains,  plainly  and  freel v  to  tell  what- 
soever tiiey  saw  in  her  amus.  Also,  now  bountiful 
she  was  to  the  poor,  passing  not  only  the  poor  example 
of  other  queens,  but  also  the  revenues  almost  of  her 
estate  :  insomuch,  that  the  alms  which  she  gave  in 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  in  distribution,  is  summed 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  ; 
besides  the  great  piece  of  money,  which  her  Grace 
intended  to  impart  into  four  sundry  quarters  of  the 
realm,  as  for  a  stock,  there  to  be  employed  to  the  behoof 
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of  poor  artificers  and  occupiers.  Again,  what  a  xealous 
defender  she  was  of  Christ's  gospel,  all  the  world  doth 
know,  and  her  acts  do  and  will  declare  to  the  world's 
end.  Amongst  which  other  her  acts,  this  is  one,  that 
she  placed  Master  Hugh  Latimer  in  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  and  also  preferred  Doctor  Sharton  to  his 
bishopric,  being  then  accounted  a  good  man.  Further^ 
more,  what  a  tnie  faith  she  bore  unto  the  Lord,  this  one 
example  may  stand  for  many  :  for  that,  when  King 
HeniT  waa  with  her  at  Woodstock,  and  there  being 
afraid  of  an  old  blind  prophecy,  for  the  which,  neither 
he  nor  other  kings  before  him,  durst  hunt  in  the  said 
park  of  Woodstock,  nor  enter  into  the  town  of  Oxford, 
at  last,  through  the  Christian,  and  faithful  counsel 
of  that  Queen,  he  was  so  armed  against  all  infidelity, 
that  botn  he  hunted  in  the  foresaid  park,  and  also 
entered  into  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  had  no  harm. 
But,  because  touching  the  memorable  virtues  of  this 
worthy  queen,  partly  we  have  said  something  before, 
partly  because  more  also  is  promised  to  be  declared 
of  her  virtuous  life  (the  Lord  so  permitting),  by  other 
who  then  were  about  her,  I  will  oease  in  this  matter 
further  to  proceed. 

A  notable  ffistory  of  William  ffutUer^  a  yowng  man  ef 
19  years,  jncrnicd  to  death  Jnf  Jutticc  Brown  for  Ms 
QoipdPe  eahe,  worthy  of  aU  pomng  men  and  panutt  to 
beread, 

[In  the  lint  jmx  of  Queen  Msiy,  Wmiam  Banter,  tpfrai- 
tioe  to  a  silk  weaver  In  Ltondoo,  was  diacluurged  from  his 
mastcrli  employment.  In  oonaequeooe  of  hb  rafnaing  to  atteoad 
maaa.  Having  returned  to  tho  houae  of  hia  father  at  Bnmt* 
wood»  he  attracted  the  attention  of  tho  spiritual  aHthoritiea  by 
hia  reading  a  oopj  of  the  Scrlpturea.  Ha  waa  flnalljr  ooDdenmad 
to  die  for  heraqrO 

In  the  mean  time  William's  father  and  mother 
came  to  him,  and  desired  heartily  of  God  that  he 
mi^ht  continue  to  the  end,  in  that  good  way  which  he 
had  b^;un,  and  his  mother  said  to  nim,  that  she  was 
glad  that  ever  she  was  so  happy  to  bear  such  a  child, 
which  could  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  his  life  for 
Christ's  name's  sake. 

Then  William  said  to  his  mother,  *  For  my  little 
pain  which  I  shall  suffer,  which  is  but  a  short  braid, 
Christ  hath  promised  me,  mother  (said  he),  a  crown 
of  joy  :  may  you  not  be  glad  of  that,  mother!'  With 
that  his  mother  kneeled  down  on  her  knees,  saying, 
*  I  pray  God  strengthen  thee,  my  son,  to  the  end : 
yea,  I  think  thee  as  well-bestowed  as  any  child  that 
ever  I  bare.' 

At  the  which  words.  Master  Hij^bed  took  her  in  bis 
arms,  saving, '  I  rejoice  (and  so  said  the  others)  to  see 
^ou  in  this  mind,  and  you  have  a  good  cause  to  re> 
joioe.'  And  his  father  and  mother  both  said,  that 
they  were  never  of  other  mind,  but  prayed  for  him, 
that,  as  he  had  begun  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  he 
likewise  might  so  continue  to  the  end.  William's 
father  said,  *  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that  my 
son  should  have  been  killed  in  the  prison  for  hunger 
and  cold,  the  bishop  was  so  hard  to  him.'  But  William 
confessed,  after  a  month  that  his  father  was  charged 
with  his  board,  that  he  lacked  nothine,  but  had  meat 
and  clothing  enough,  yea,  even  out  ot  the  court,  both 
money,  meiS,  clothes,  wood,  and  coals,  and  all  things 


Thus  they  continued  in  their  inn,  being  the  Swan 
in  Bruntwood,  in  a  parlour,  whither  resorted  manr 
people  of  the  country  to  see  those  good  men  which 
were  there;  and  many  of  William's  acquaintance 
came  to  him,  and  reasoned  with  him,  and  he  widi 
them,  exhorting  them  to  come  away  from  the  abomi- 
nation of  Popish  sltperstition  and  idolatiy. 

Thus  passmg  away  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
on  Monaay  at  night  it  happened,  that  William  had  a 
dream  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  which 
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wu  Uiii :  how  tluU  h«  wh  tt  the  pUo  when  tbc 
itahe  Iran  pight,  where  he  should  be  burned,  which 
(u  he  thought  in  hii  dntuu)  WM  ftt  the  town'ii  end 
where  the  butta^  Btood,  which  wui  lo  icdeed  ;  &ud  also 
he  dreuDed  th>t  he  met  with  his  father,  u  he  went 
to  the  atake,  and  ftl»  that  there  wm  a  print  at  the 
■take,  which  went  about  to  haie  him  recant.  To 
le  laid  (ai  he  thoaght  ia  hii  dream),  how  th»t 
he  bade  bim  awaj  falae  prophet,  and  Low  that  he 
exhorted  the  people  to  bewan  of  him  and  >uch  aa  be 
t,  which  tfamga  came  to  pan  indeed.     It  happened 

it  William  made  a  Doiae  to  himself  in  hii  dnam, 

which  caused  M.  Hicbed  and  the  othen  to  awake  him 
out  of  bii  aleep,  to  know  what  he  lacked.  When  he 
awaked,  he  told  them  hii  dream  io  order  ai  ii  laid. 

Now  when  it  wm  da;,  the  aheria;  M.  Brocket  called 
on  to  act  forward  to  the  huming  of  William  Hunter. 
Then  came  the  aberiri  aon  to  WUliam  Hunter,  and 
embnu.-efl  bim  in  hii  right  ana,  aaying,  'William,  be 


Then  Willism  took  n 


to  the  place,  where  jou  ahall  be  burned.* 
William  anawered,  ■  I  thank  Ood  I  am  n 
for  1  hare  caat  mj'  connt,  what  it  will  co 
"*   n  the  iheriff'i  son  could  speak  i 


bring  yoi 
To  when 


u  fur  werping. 

Ihen  William  Hunt 


Then  William  Hunter  plucked  ap  hii  gown,  and 
(tepped  oTor  the  parlour  grannael,  and  went  forward 
chcofnllj,  the  ■heriff'i  aerrant  taking  him  b^  one 
Kim,  and  hia  btotlier  b;  another  ;  and  thus  going  in 
the  waj,  he  met  with  hii  father  according  to  hia 
dnam,  and  ha  apake  to  his  aoD,  weeping,  andnjing, 
■Cod  be  with  thee,  ion  William;' and  William  said, 
*Ood  be  with  j'ou,  good  father,  and  he  of  good  com- 
tott,  for  I  hope  we  ^all  meet  again,  when  we  shall  be 
merrj.'  Hia  father  iud, '  I  hope  to,  William,'  and  ■» 
departed.  So  William  went  to  the  place  where  the 
Make  atood,  eroi  aecoiding  to  his  dream,  whenM 
all  thinga  wen  ttrj  nnreadj.  Then  William  took  a 
wet  broom  facgot,  and  kneeled  down  therti»i,  and  remd 
the  Slit  psal^  (ill  he  caoie  to  these  words, '  The  •»■ 
crifice  of  God  ii  a  contrite  ipirit ;  a  contrite  and  a 
broken  heart,  0  Ood,  tbon  wilt  not  despise.' 

Then  swd  Master  T^U  of  the  Biatchei,  Mlled 
William  Tjrell,  '  Thou  litst,'  oud  he  ;  '  thou  readeat 

fiilK,  for  the  irords  are,  "an  humble  api "  ' 

William  said,  'The  tnuialation  laith  ' 
heart." '  '  Yea,'  quoth  Hr  T^ll, '  the  translation  ii 
&1m  ;  je  tranilate  booki  as  to  Hit  TOuneWea,  like 
beretica.'  'Well,'  quoth  William,  'there  ii  no  great 
dUference  in  thcee  words.'  Then  laid  the  iheriff,  'Hen 
is  a  letter  from  the  queen  :  if  thou  wilt  recant,  thou 
■halt  lire  ;  if  not,  thou  ihalt  be  humed.'  '  No,'  ouoth 
William,  'I  will  not  recant,  Ood  willing.'  Then 
William  Toae,  and  went  to  the  atake,  and  stood  Di^ 
tight  to  it.  Then  came  one  Richard  Pond,  a  Uim, 
and  made  fast  the  chain  about  William. 

Then  laid  Maater  Brewn, '  Ken  is  not  wood  enon^ 
lo  bam  a  lis  of  him.'  Then  aaid  William,  '  Qood 
people,  praj  for  me ;  and  make  speed,  and  dispatch 
quickly  ;  and  praj  for  me  while  ye  ace  me  alire, 
good  people,  and  I  will  pmy  for  you  likewise.'  '  How  I' 
quoth  Master  Brown,  '  pray  for  thee  I  I  will  pray  no 
more  for  thee  than  1  will  pray  for  a  dog.'  To  whom 
William  aniwervd,  *  Maiter  Brown,  now  ;r^  hare 
that  which  yoa  sonriit  for,  and  I  pray  Ood  it  be  not 
Iwd  to  your  charge  in  the  Uit  day  i  howbeit,  I  Ibrgi-- 
Ton.*  Then  laid  Master  Brown, '  I  uk  no  forgiiene 
of  thee.'  '  Well,'  laid  William,  ■  if  Ood  forgiie  yoo 
not,  I  shall  requin  my  blood  at  your  hand*.' 

Then  Bid  William,  '  Son  of  Ood,  shine  upon 
and  immediately  the  aon  in  the  eloneDt  (hone  out  of 
a  dark  cloud  so  full  in  hia  face,  that  he  wis  coo' 
rtTainrtl  to  look  another  way,   whereat  the  peopl< 


way,   wnciemfc  bj 
0  dark  a  little  ti 


a  (a<got  of  broom  aod  em- 


Then  thii  priest  which  William  dreamed  of, 
I  hia  brother  Hobert  with  a  popiah  book   ^ 

to  William,  that  he  mi«ht  recant,  which _ 

brother  would  not  meddle  withal.  Then  William, 
lest,  and  perceiving  how  he  would  hare 
ahowed  him  the  book,  aaid,  '  Away,  thou  falae  pro- 
Beware  of  them,  EDod  iwople,  and  come  away 

)ni,  leit  that  you  be  part«k< — ' 

N    "      "■"    """   ""'"""    "  ""'" 

William  aniwered,  ■  Thou  lieat,  thou  &]ae  pr<^ket  t 
Away,  thou  false  prophet  I  away  1' 

Then  there  wai  a  gentleman  which  aaid,  'I  pray 
Ood  have  mercy  upon  bis  souL'     The  people  laid, 

lediately  fin  was  made.  Then  William  caat 
hia  pealter  right  into  hia  brotbeT'i  hand,  who  Mud, 
'  William,  think  on  the  holy  pauion  of  Chriat,  and 
mot  alVaidof  death.'  Anil  William  aniwered, 'I 
n  not  afraid.'  lien  lift  he  up  hia  bandi  to  heaTta. 
id  said, '  Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  recoiie  my  ipirit  1'  And 
■ting  down  hii  head  acain  into  the  amotherinf 
loke,  he  yielded  up  hia  life  for  the  truth,  aealing  U 
with  his  blood  to  the  pr&iie  of  God. 


thi*  am  aitMe  the  lint  EngUth  •onqnuun 
writer,  in  the  peraon  of  John  I^i.ini>.  Be  waa 
bom  in  LoodoD,  and  receiTed  fail  edncttioii  at  Bt 
FbdI'i  ichocil  in  bii  natire  d^,  at  Cambtldxe  and 


OifbTd,  comidBting  It  b;  a  Tcridaiee  of  contlder* 
able  duration  at  Puii,  where  be  eniojed  the  Mend- 
(hip  of  many  learned  men.  Leiand  wai  one  of  ths 
earliect  Greek  Kholart  In  Enf^and,  wa«  aequidnted 
with  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniah.  and  atudied.  what 
few  then  giiTe  any  attention  to,  the  Welah  and  Saxon. 
Henry  VIII.  made  him  one  of  hia  chsplaioi,  and  be- 
itowed  aundry  beiieflcpi  upon  him.  Haring  a  atrong 
natural  bent  to  antiquitica,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
a  ccanmiaiion  to  inapect  rccordi,  whererer  piaceiC 
and,  armed  with  thia,  he  proceeded  upon  a  tour  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  at  once  to  rislt  the  remains  of 
andeot  buildiDga,  tonmli,  and  olhei  ol)jecta  nrrlr- 


rnoii  UOO 
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ing  from  an  early  age,  and  to  make  researches  in  the 
libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  and  cathedrals.  In  six 
years,  he  collected  an  immense  mass  of  valuable 
matters,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  king's 
library.  The  writings  which  he  subsequently  com- 
I)osed,  with  reference  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  con- 
vey a  most  respectful  impression  of  his  diligence, 
and  of  the  value  of  his  labours ;  but  they  present 
little  attraction,  except  to  readers  of  peculiar  taste. 
Some  are  in  Latin  ;*  but  the  most  important  is  in 
English,  namely  his  Itinerary^ — an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  which  he  visited, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  English  writers.  Le- 
land  was  for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  insane, 
probably  from  enthusiastic  application  to  his  &voa- 
lita  ftody,  and  died  in  London  in  1552. 

OSOBOB  CATEHDXaH. 

At  this  time  lived  Geoiuib  Cavbmduh,  gentle- 
man-Qsher  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  same  capacity  by  Henry  VIIL  To  the 
former  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  after  the 
jnelate's  fall,  he  continued  to  serve  him  fiuthfully  till 
his  death.  Cavendish  himself  died  in  1557,  leav- 
ing, in  manuscript,  a  X(/«  of  Cardinal  WoUey,  in 
which,  while  he  admits  the  arrogant  disposition  of 
his  old  master,  he  highly  extols  his  general  charac- 
ter.! Mr  &  W.  Singer  has  printed,  for  the  first  time, 
Metrical  VuUnu  by  Cavendish,  concerning  the  for- 
tunes and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
9fmB  of  his  time.  Respecting  the  Life  of  Wolsey, 
he  observes : — '  There  is  a  sincere  and  impartial 
adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendish's  narra- 
tive, which  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  reader, 
and  verr  much  increases  his  pleasure.  It  is  a 
woiek  without  pretension,  but  ftill  of  natural  elo- 
quenoe,  devoid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical 
composition,  unspoiled  by  the  affectation  of  that 
dtumco/  nuaaur  in  which  all  biography  and  histoir 
of  old  time  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which 
Ottm.  divests  such  records  of  the  attraction  to  be 
ibund  in  tiie  conversational  style  of  Cavendish.  *  * 
Our  great  poet  has  literally  followed  him  in  several 
passages  of  his  King  Henry  VIII.,  merely  putting 
his  language  into  verse.  Add  to  this  the  nistorical 
importance  of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authen- 
tic source  of  information  upon  many  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and  from  whidi 
all  historians  have  largelv  drawn  (through  the  secon- 
dary medium  of  Holinshed  and  Stow,  who  adopted 
Cavendish's  narrative),  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
not  be  more  ftilly  expressed.' 

[King  ffmry'i  Vutta  to  WoUey'i  JTbuM.] 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  re- 
creation, to  repair  unto  the  cardinal's  house,  as  he  did 

^LJutrthlnehftMmiArimrti,  Regit  BHtamnkB.   Loodoa: 
1543.    4to. 
t.  OmmentarU  de  SeHptorOut  Brfiatudelt,    Oxford :  17O0L 
».  Dt  ROmt  Brttaimleit  Coikekuua.    Ozted:  )71& 

t  Thto  work  dU  not  uppmt  la  print  till  UMl,  whan  it  was 
pobllilMd  lUKter  the  Utls  of  '  The  Ncgoolatloos  of  Thomss 
WoliOr ;'  but  ss  tho  eliM  olijoot  of  Mnding  It  fbrth  wm  to  re- 
soooilo  tho  nation  to  tho  death  of  Arohbiabop  Land,  by  dnw- 
inf  a  poraUol  botwoou  tho  two  pr^too,  tho  moniMOiipt,  bofore 
It  wont  to  tho  proM,  was  greatly  mntflalad  by  aloidgniont  and 
Interpolation.  A  oorraot  oopy  waa,  howerer,  pubUahod  In  1810 
by  Dr  Wordaworth,  In  tho  ftrat  ndame  of  hia  <  Eodealaatioal 
Bfcigmphy ;'  and  It  haa  alnoo  bean  reprinted  aeparatoly  In  18SB, 
by  Mr  Somuol  Weller  Singer,  along  with  a  dlaMrtatkn  by  tho 
fioT.  Joaeph  Hunter,  proving  tho  author  to  have  been  Goocgo 
Oavendiata,  and  not  hto  brother  Sir  Wmiam,  ao  aUtod  In  the 
Btogmilila  Bkitannka,  and  later  puUloatlona.  I 


divers  times  in  the  year,  at  which  time  there  wanted 
no  preparations,  or  goodly  furniture,  with  viands  of 
the  finest  sort  that  might  be  provided  for  money  or 
friendship  ;  such  pleasures  were  then  devised  for  tho 
king's  comfort  and  consolation,  as  might  be  invented, 
or  by  man's  wit  imagined.  The  banquet<i  were  set 
forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  ao  goigeous  a 
sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a  heaven  to  behold. 
There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to 
dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for 
the  time  with  other  goodly  disports.  Then  was  there 
all  kind  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excel- 
lent voices  both  of  men  and  children.  I  have  seen 
the  kins  suddenly  oome  in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a 
dozen  of  oth^  maskers,  all  in  garments  like  shepherds, 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson  satin 
paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good  pro- 
portion of  risnomy ;  their  hairs,  and  beards,  either  of 
fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  beinf  of 
black  silk  ;  haring  sixteen  torch  bearera,  besides  their 
drums,  and  other  persons  attending  upon  them,  with 
visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin,  of  the  same  colours. 
And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  hall, 
ye  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the 
wateigate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against  his  com- 
ing, were  laid  charged  many  chambers,!  and  at  his 
landing  they  were  all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a 
rumble  in  the  ur,  that  it  was  like  thunder.  It  made 
all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse 
what  it  should  mean  coming  so  suddenly,  they  sitting 

Suietly  at  a  solemn  banquet.  *  *  •  Then,  imme- 
iately  af^r  this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  de- 
sired the  lord  chamberlain  and  comptroller  to  look 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  They  thereupon  looking 
out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  a^kin,  and 
showed  him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  would  be 
some  noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  his  bridge,  as 
ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.  •  •  • 
Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  *  I 
pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  show  them  that  it  seemeth  me 
that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblemen, 
whom  I  suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  honour  to 
sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  than  I ;  to  whom 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my 
place  according  to  my  duty.'  Then  spake  my  lord 
chamberlain  unto  them  in  F^nch,  declaring  my  lord 
cardinal's  mind ;  and  they  rounding^  him  again  in 
the  ear,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  cardi- 
nal, *  Sir,  they  confess,'  quoth  he,  *  that  among  them 
there  is  such  a  noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  Grace 
can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to 
disclose  himself,  and  to  accept  vour  place  most 
worthily.'  With  that  tho  cardinal,  takmg  a  good 
advisement  among  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  *  Me 
seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  should 
be  even  he.'  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The  person  to  whom 
he  offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a 
comely  knight  of  a  eoodly  personage,  that  much  more 
resembled  the  kin^s  person  in  that  mask  than  any 
other.  ^  The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardinal 
so  deceived  in  his  estimation  and  choice,  could  not 
forbear  laughing;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and 
Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  a 
pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble  estates^ 
there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be  there  amonnt 
them,  rejoiced  very  much.  The  cardinal  eflsoons*  de- 
sired his  highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate,  to  whom 
the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went  straight  into  my 

>  Short  grnia,  oroannon,  without  oonlagea;  (AJoflyuaedftoc 
ieatlvo  oooaalona. 
swhiapcrinfr  'Fsmoaof  tank.  ^XnunedUtoly. 
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lord's  l)edcluuxiber,  where  was  a  great  fire  made  and 
prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with 
rich  and  princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
king's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were  clean 
taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and 
sweet  perfumed  cloths  ;  every  man  sitting  still  until 
the  king  and  his  maskers  came  in  amons  them  aeain, 
ererj  man  being  newly  apparelled.  T^en  the  King 
took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  ma- 
jesty, and  to  all  the  rest  tl^ough  the  tables,  wherein, 
I  suppose,  were  serred  two  hj^ndred  dishes,  or  above, 
of  wondrous  costly  meats  and  devices,  subtilly  de- 
vised. Thus  pa-ssed  they  forth  the  whole  night  with 
banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard 
of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

LORD  BBBHBBfl. 

JjOKD  Bebkebb,  another  favourite  of  Henry  VIII., 
nnder  whom  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
governor  of  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicler,  Froissart 
His  version  of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  contem- 
porary events  in  England,  France,  Flanders,  Scot- 
und,  and  other  countries,*  was  executed  by  the 
kin^s  command,  and  appeared  in  1528.  It  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  the  English  language  of  that 
period,  being  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  nervous- 
nesa  of  its  style.t  Lord  Bemers  wrote  also  The 
HiUoiy  <^  the  Most  Nobk  ami  VaUtaU  Knight,  Ar- 
Aur  of  Little  Britain,  and  other  works,  translated 
ftom  the  French  and  Spanish ;  he  was  likewise  the 
anther  of  a  book  on  The  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  CaiatM,  From  his  translation  of  Froissart  (which 
was  reprinted  in  1812),  we  extract  the  following 


[Battle  of  Oressy.} 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his 
blood  changed,  and  (he)  said  to  his  marshalls, '  Make 
the  Genoese  go  on  before,  and  b^n  the  battle  in  the 
name  of  Ooa  and  St  Denis.'  There  were  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows  about  a  fifteen  thousand,  but  they 
were  so  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
armed  with  their  cross-bows,  that  they  said  to  their 
constables,  *  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight  thu  day, 
for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms  ; 
we  have  more  need  of  rest.'  These  words  came  to  the 
Earl  of  Alen^on,  who  said, '  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  chuged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and 
fail  now  at  most  need.'  Also,  the  same  season,  there 
fell  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thun- 
der ;  and  before  the  rain,  there  came  flying  over  the 
battles  a  great  number  of  crows  for  fear  of  the  tempest 
coming.  Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and 
the  sun  to  shine  fair  and  bright,  the  which  was  right 
in  the  Frenchmens'  eyen,  and  on  the  Englishmens' 
back.  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together, 
and  began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 
cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen  ;  but  they  stood  still, 
and  stirred  not  for  all  that.    Then  the  Genoese  again 

«  Frofaaart  resided  In  Knglsnd  as  seovtaiy  to  the  queen  of 
Edward  III.,  from  1361  to  1368,  and  again  visited  that  country 
in  1396.  On  the  former  oocaaton,  he  paid  a  viait  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  entertained  hy  the  Earl  of  Donglaa.  His  history, 
which  extends  from  1396  to  1400,  is  valued  chiefly  for  the  Tiew 
which  it  gives  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the 
couitriee  and  their  hshabitaata. 

t  Thero  Is  a  traiulatian  of  Froissart  In  modem  English— the 
wcrk  at  Mr  Johnes  of  Hafod ;  but  that  of  Lord  Bemers  is 
4fiHi*i^  Its  Superior,  not  only  in  Tigorous  charaoterlstlc  expres> 
aion,  bat,  what  is  more  aarpriring*  in  eorreotneaa 


the  second  time  made  another  leap  and  a  fell  cry, 
and  htcpped  forward  a  little  ;  and  the  Englishmen  re- 
moved not  one  foot.  Thirdly  again,  thcv  leaped  and 
cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  withm  shot ;  then 
they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the 
English  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  so  wholly  and  thick  that  it  seemed  snow. 
When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  throu^ 
heads  and  arms  and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down 
their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them 
flee  away,  he  said,  '  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they  shall 
let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should 
have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in  among  them, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  stlU  the 
Englishmen  &ot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press ; 
the  sharp  arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms  ana  into 
their  horses ;  and  many  feU  horse  and  men  amons 
the  Genoese  ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  coula 
not  relieve  again ;  the  press  was  so  thick  that  one  over- 
threw another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmfm, 
there  were  certain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great 
knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men-at-arms,  and 
murd^ed  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  auer  displeased,  for  he  had  rather  they  Ma 
been  taken  prisoners. 

JOHN  BKLLBRDBir. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Bemers  was  Jobn  Bel- 
LENDEN,  archdean  of  Moray,  a  fiivourite  of  Jamei 
y.  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography 
of  Scotland,  epistles  to  James  V.,  and  some  poems, 
he  translated,  by  the  king's  command,  Hector  fioeoe't 
History  of  S<M)tland,  and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 
The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1536,  and 
constitutes  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish literary  prose.  The  first  original  work  in  that 
language  was  one  entitled  The  Complajfnt  of  Scotland^ 
whidi  was  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1548,  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  consists  of  a  meditation  on  the 
distracted  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  works  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  EngLsh  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury is  not  great.  Bellenden*s  translation  of  Boeoe 
is  rather  a  fiiee  one,  and  additions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  translator.*  Another  translation,  pah- 
lished  by  Holinshed,  an  English  Chronicler,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  source  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  the  historical  materials  of  bis 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Two  extracts  from  Bellenden's 
version,  in  the  original  spelling,  are  here  subjoined : 

[Part  of  the  Story  of  ifocftetA.] 

Nocht  lang  eftir,  hapnit  ane  uncouth  and  wounder- 
full  thing,  be  quhilk  followit,  sone,  ane  gret  altera- 
tion in  the  realme.  Be  aventure,  Makbeth  and  Ban- 
quho  wer  passand  to  Fores,  quhair  King  Duncane 
hapnit  to  bo  for  the  time,  and  met  be  the  oait  thre 
women,  clothit  in  elrage  and  uncouth  weidl  Thay 
wer  jugit,  be  the  pepill,  to  be  weird  sisteris.  The  first 
of  thaim  said  to  Makbetii,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Glammis  V 
the  second  said,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Cawder  1'  and  the 
third  said,  'Hale,  King  of  Scothmd  1'  Than  said 
Banquho,  *  Quhat  wemen  be  ye,  sa  unmercifiill  to  me, 
and  sa  favorable  to  my  companyeon  t  For  ye  gaif 
to  him  nocht  onlie  landis  and  gret  rentis,  bot  gret 
lordschippis  and  kingdomes ;  and  gevis  me  nocht.'  To 
this,  answerit  the  fost  of  thir  weird  sisteris,  *  We 
schaw  more  felicite  apparing  to  thee  than  to  him  ;  fos 

*  An  excellent  reprint  of  it,  aloas  with  an  edition  of  the 
translation  of  Livy,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  Itf  L 
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lihoucht  he  happln  to  be  ane  king,  his  empire  sail  end 
unhappelie,  and  nane  of  his  blude  sail  eftir  hiui  sue* 
ceid  ;  be  contrar,  thow  sail  nerir  be  king,  hot  of  the 
Bal  cum  monv  kin^is,  quhilkis,  with  lanff  progressioun, 
•all  rejose  the  croun  of  Scotland.*  Ais  sone  as  thir 
wouidiB  wer  said,  thaj  suddanlie  evaniitt  out  of  sicht. 
This  prophecy  and  divinatioun  we«i  haldin  mony  dayis 
in  derision  to  Banquho  and  Makbeth.  For  sum  time, 
Banquho  wald  call  Makbeth,  King  of  Scottis,  for  de- 
risioun  ;  and  he,  on  the  samin  maner,  wald  call  Ban- 
quho the  fader  of  mony  kingis.  Y  it,  becaus  al  thingis 
Bucoedit  as  thlr  wemen  devinit,  the  pepill  traistit  and 
jugit  thaim  to  be  weird  sistcris.  Not  lang  eftir,  it 
hapnit  that  the  Thane  of  Cawder  wes  disherist  and 
foifaltit  of  his  landis,  for  certane  crimes  of  lese  ma^ 
jeste  ;  and  his  landis  wer  gerin  be  Kin^  Duncane  to 
Makbeth.  It  hapnit  in  the  next  nicht,  that  Banquho 
and  Makbeth  wer  sportand  togiddir  at  thair  supper. 
Than  said  Banquho,  'Thow  hen  gottin  all  that  the 
first  two  weird  sisteris  hecht.  Rcstis  nocht  hot  the 
croun,  quhilk  wes  hecht  be  the  thrid  sister.'  Makbeth, 
reTolring  all  thingis  as  thay  wer  said  be  thir  weird 
nsteris,  began  to  covat  the  croun  ;  and  yit  he  con- 
cludit  to  abide  quhil  he  saw  the  time  ganand  thairto, 
fermelie  beleving  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum,  as 
the  first  two  did  afore. 

In  the  mene  time,  Kins  Duncane  maid  his  son  Mal- 
eolme  Prince  of  Cumbir,  to  signify  that  he  suld 
ngne  eftir  him.  Quhilk  wes  gret  displeseir  to  Mak- 
beth ;  for  it  maid  plane  derogatioun  to  the  thrid  weird, 
promittit  afore  to  him  be  thir  weird  sisteris.  Noch- 
theles,  he  thocht,  gif  Duncane  wer  slane,  he  had  maist 
richt  to  the  croun,  becaus  he  wes  nerest  of  blud  thair- 
to, be  tennour  of  the  auld  lawis  maid  eftir  the  deith 
of  King  Fergus,  '  Quhen  young  children  wer  unabil 
to  goyeni  the  croun,  the  nerrest  of  thair  blude  sail 
regne.'  Als,  the  respons  of  thir  weird  sisteris  put 
him  in  beleif,  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum  als  weill 
M  the  first  two.  Attour,  his  wife,  impacient  of  lang 
taiy,  as  all  wemen  ar,  specially  qnhare  thay  ar  de- 
lirus  of  onypurpos,  gait  him  gret  artation  to  per- 
sew  the  thnd  weird,  tnat  scho  micht  be  ane  quene  ; 
calland  him,  oft  timis,  febil  cowart,  and  nocht  desirus 
of  honouris ;  sen  he  durst  not  assailye  the  thing  with 
manheid  and  curaee,  quhilk  is  offerit  to  him  be  bent- 
Tol<mce  of  fortoun  fnowneit  sindryotherishes  asaailyeit 
tic  thingis  afore,  with  maist  tembil  jeopardyis,  quhen 
thay  had  not  sic  sickem^  to  suooeid  in  the  end  of 
thair  laubouris  as  he  had. 

Makbeth,  be  persuasion  of  his  wife,  gaderit  his 
freindis  to  ane  counsall  at  Innemes,  qunare  King 
Duncane  happinit  to  be  for  the  time.  And  because 
he  fand  sufficient  oportunite,  be  support  of  Banquho 
and  otheris  his  freindis,  he  slew  King  Duncane,  the 
Tii  yeir  of  his  regno.  His  body  was  burrit  in  Elgin, 
and  eftir  tane  up  and  brocht  to  Colmekill,  quhare  it 
remuiis  yit,  amang  the  sepulturis  of  uthir  kingis  ;  fra 
ear  redemption^  mxlti  yeriB. 

l%e  New  Mcmerii  and  Ute  Avid,  o/ScotHs, 

Our  elduis  howbeit  thay  war  richt  Tirtewis  baith 
in  weir  and  peace,  war  maist  exercit  with  temperance ; 
for  it  is  the  fontane  of  all  yirtew.  Thay  disjuniti  airly 
in  the  morning  with  smal  refectioun,  and  sustenit  thair 
liffis  thairwith  quhil^  the  time  of  sowper ;  throw  quhilk 
thair  stomok  was  neyir  surfetly  chargit,  to  empesche 
thaim  of  uthir  beeines.  At  the  sowpar  thay  war  mair 
laTge ;  howbeit  thay  had  hot  ane  cours.  Thay  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  raw ;  for  the  saup  is  maist  nuri- 
sand  in  that  maner.  All  dronkatis,  glutonis,  and  con- 
sumers of  yittalis,  mair  nor  wa^  necessar  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  men,  war  tane,  and  first  commandit  to 
swelly  thair  fowth^  of  quhat  drink  thay  plesit,  and 

'BMAkfasled.  'UnUL  *  FoU  quantity,  or  flU. 


incontinent  thairefter  was  drownit  in  ane  ftesche  reyer. 
*  *  Now  I  belief  nane  hes  sic  eloquence,  n<M-  fonth 
of  laagage,  that  can  sufficientlie  declare,  how  far  we, 
in  thir  present  dayis,  ar  different  fra  the  yirtew  and 
temperance  of  our  eldarin.  For  quhare  our  eldaris 
had  sobriete,  we  haye  ebriete  and  dronkines  ;  quhare 
thay  had  plente  with  suflicence,  we  have  immoderat 
cursis  [courses]  with  superfluite ;  as  he  war  maist 
noble  and  honest,  that  culd  deyore  and  swelly  maist ; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  serchis  sa  mony  deligat 
coursis,  that  thay  provoke  the  stomok  to  resaaye  mair 
than  it  may  sufficientlie  degest.  And  nocht  allenarlie^ 
may  surfet  dennar  and  sowper  suffice  us,  aboye  the 
temperance  of  oure  eldaris,  hot  als  to  continew  our 
Bchamefull  and  immoderit  yoracite  with  duble  den- 
nans  and  sowparis.  Na  fishe  in  the  se,  nor  foul 
in  the  aire,  nor  best  in  the  wod,  may  have  rest, 
but  socht  heir  and  thair,  to  satisfy  the  hungry  ap- 
petit  of  glutonis.  Nocht  allenarly  ar  winis  soclit 
in  France,  hot  in  Spainye,  Italy,  and  Greoe;  and, 
sumtime,  baith  Aphrik  and  Asia  socht,  for  new  de- 
licius  metis  and  winis,  to  the  samin  effect.  Thua 
is  the  warld  sa  utterly  socht,  that  all  maner  of  drog- 
gis  and  electuuis,  that  may  nuris  the  luBt  and  inso- 
lence of  pepill,  ar  brocht  in  Scotland,  with  maist 
sumptuus  price,  to  na  les  dammage  than  perdition 
of  the  pepill  thereof :  for,  throw  the  immoderat  glut- 
ony,  our  wit  and  reaaon  ar  sa  blindit  within  the  pre- 
soun  of  the  body,  that  it  may  haye  no  knawledge  of 
hey  inly  thingis;  for  the  body  is  inyoMt  with  sio 
clowdis  of  fatnes,  that,  howMit  it  be  of  gud  com- 
plezioun  be  nature,  it  is  sa  opprest  with  superfleu 
metis  and  drinkis,  that  it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yit 
ouii<  the  self ;  hot,  confeasand  the  self  yincust,  geyia 
place  to  all  infirmiteia,  quhill  it  be  miserably  d»* 
stroyit. 

{^Extract  from  ike  OomplaytU  of  SfcoilandJ] 

TkMe  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammasche' 
foulia  and  of  beyatis  that  made  grite  beir,^  quhilk 
paat  beside  bumis  and  boggis  on  green  bankis  to  seek 
their  auatentation.  Theirbrutal  sound  did  redond  to 
the  high  skyis,  quhil  the  deep  hou<  cauemis  of  cleuchis^ 
and  rotche  craggis  ansuert  vitht  ane  high  note  of  that 
samyn  sound  as  thay  beystis  hed  blauen.  It  aperit 
be  presumyng  uid  presuposing,  that  blaberand  eccho 
had  been  hid  in  ane  hou  hole,  ciyand  hyr  half  ansueir, 
quhen  Narcissus  rycht  sorry  socht  for  his  saruandis, 
quhen  he  was  in  ane  forrest,  far  fra  ony  folkis,  and 
tnere  efler  for  loye  of  eccho  he  drounit  in  ane  draa 
yel.  Nou  to  tel  treutht  of  the  beystis  that  maid  sic 
beir,  and  of  the  d^  that  the  foulis  did,  ther  syiidiy 
soundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.  For  fyrst 
furtht  on  the  frcsche  fieldis  the  nolt  maid  noyis  ritht 
mony  loud  lou.  Baytht  horse  and  me^Tis  did  fast 
nee,  and  the  foils  nccKyr.  The  bullis  l)egan  to  bullir, 
quhen  the  achoip  began  to  blait,  because  the  calfia 
began  till  mo,  quhen  the  doggis  berkit.  Than  the 
suyne  began  to  quhiyne  quhen  thai  herd  the  aasc  rair, 
quhilk  gart7  the  hennls  kekkyl  quhen  the  cokis  creo. 
The  chekyns  b^an  to  peu  when  the  gled  quhissillit. 
The  fox  foUoult  the  fed  gelse  and  gart'them  cry  claik. 
The  gayslingis  cryit  quhilk  quhilk,  and  the  dukis 
ciyit  quaik.  The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  craa 
crope.  The  huddit  crauis  cryit  yarrok  varrok,  quhen 
the  suannis  mumit,  because  the  gray  goul  mau  pro- 
nosticat  ane  storme.  The  turtil  began  for  to  greit, 
quhen  the  cuschet  zoulit.    The  titleite  followit  the 

goilk,^  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk  Kuk.    The  dou  ^  croutit 
yr  sad  aang  that  soundit  lyix  sorrou.    Robcen  and 


>  Not  only. 
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«  A  shrill  nolae. 
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7  Forced, 
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Bile.  Buiioi-  or  Omokt  hi  IntUnd  (1495-1963), 
mnat  be  erteemcd  aa  one  of  tlie  mott  notable  pms 
viiCen  cf  this  en.  He  wai  the  author  of  many 
■erere  and  intermjeratB  tisct*  egairut  Toperj, 
both  in  Latin  and  Engliah ;  but  hia  nwat  cekbrated 
inodaction  ia  a  Latin  Acamul  of  the  Uvti  of  Em- 
Mat  Writen  ef  Great  Britain,  extending,  u  the  title 
eqiRsaea  it,  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  nona  of  Noah, 
to  tbe  yen  1557.  Bale  left  alio  manj  curiooi 
metaical  prodncdoni  in  the  Goglith  longnage,  in- 
dnding  asTeral  dramatic  piece*  on  aacred  intiiecta, 
Thich,  to  a  modem  taate,  appear  ntterlj  bnilaqne. 
AiDODg  tbeae  are  pUf  >  on  John  the  Baptist's  prewb- 
ing  ;  00  tbe  cbildhoDd,  temptation,  pauion,  and 
tEanrrection  of  Chiiit ;  on  the  Lord'i  Supper,  and 
vaahing  the  disciple*'  fee^  &c  All  theae  idecea 
were  docbtlcai  performed  in  a  grave  and  devout 
ndrit;  for  Bale  himself  mentions  tliat  the  first  of 
them  (which  ma;  be  aecD  in  the  Harleian  Miacel- 
Uaj),  and  his  tn^edy  of  Go^t  PmaofM,  were  acted 
byyonng  men  at  tbe  maAet-croia  of  Ki^enny  upon 
•  Simd^.  In  1544,  be  pnbUihed  A  Brtft  ChrtmycU 
eoMcm^Mge  lAf  Eramiiuuyan  and  Death  of  the  Bleated 
Martyr  of  CkriO,  Sir  Joliati  Oideautea  the  Lordi  Coii- 
Ami,  (Vom  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cob- 
ham's  death.  He  mff^red  in  1417,fbranppoitlng  the 
'  '  inea  of  IVicUifie,  and  was  the  Brat  martyr 
ig  the  English  not^ty. 


[DtoA  of  Lord  CbUudh.'] 
npon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  bron^l  ont  of 
file  Tower  with  his  aims  boand  behind  him,  bal- 
ing a  very  cheerful  countenance.  Then  ns  he  laid 
upon  an  hurdle,  aa  though  he  had  been  a  moat 
beinotu  bvitor  to  the  crown,  and  so  dfawn  forth 
into  Sunt  Oilea'  Field,  where  aa  they  had  set  up  a 
new   pair  of   gallows.      As   ha  was   coming  to   the 

nx  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hnidle,  hi 
down   dcToutlj    npon    his    knns,    desiring   Al 
mighty  Ood  to  foi^ire  hia  enemies.     Than  stood  he 
op  and  beheld  the  multitude,  eihorting  them  in  m 
godJj  manner  to  fbiiow  the  laws  of  Ood  written 
Uie  Kripturea,  and  in  any  wise  to  beware  of  anch 
teachers  as  they  aee  contniy  to  Christ  in  their  con 
Tereation  and  living,  with  many  other  special  coaiueli 
Then  be  was  hang^  up  then;  ti;  (be  middle  in  chains 
of  iron,  tuid  so  consumed  alive  in  the  fin,  praising  t 
name  of  (iod,  ao  long  as  his  life  lasted.     In  the  e 
ho  commendel  his  aoul  into  the  band  of  Ood,  and 

moat  Chriitenly,  hia  body  resolved  Into 


departed  hi 


Tlie  Refonnalion  caused  the  pnblicatioD  of  aereral 


Tbe  firat  part  of  the  ScriptniM  printed  in  •■  EngUih 
form  waa  the  New  Teatumnt,  of  wliich  a  tranalatioa 
waapobLahedin  IMS  by  WsLuuiTnnui^faaniii 


WDUhb  TjBdak. 
QloQceaterahlre,  aboat  the  year  U77,  a  dergyman  of 

rat  piety,  learning,  and  gentieneaa  of  disposition, 
the  course  of  his  labonn  he  endured  aucb  persecn* 
tion,  that,  In  1S23,  be  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  retire  into  Germany.  He  there  visited  Lu- 
ther, who  encouragedhim  in  bii  laborious  and  hszar-  1 
doui  nndertaking.  Wittembnrgwuthe  place  where 
Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  wasftrat  1 
printed.  It  waa  apeedity  drculatcd,  and  eagerly  pe- 
ruaed  In  England,  notwithstanding  tbe  severe  perae- 
cution  to  which  its  possessor*  were  eipoaed.  Sit 
Thomaa  More  distingnished  himself  as  a  most  Tim- 
lent  opponent  of  Tyndale,  against  vhom  he  published 
seTenviduinea  of  controversy,  where  such  violent  lan- 
guage as  the  foltowtng  ii  employ^ :—'  Our  Sarioar 
will  aay  to  Tyndale,  Thou  art  aocuraed,  Tyndale,  tt 
son  of  the  devil ;  for  neither  Beah  nor  blood  liatb 
taught  thee  these  hereaica,  but  thine  own  iather,  tbe 
devil,  that  Is  in  hell.'— '  There  should  have  b 
more  bnmed  by  a  great  many  than  there  have  b 
within  tbii  aeven  yearlast  past.  The  lackwhereol^I 
fear  me,  will  make  more  [be]  burned  within  this  sever 
year  next  coming,  than  else  should  have  needed  to 
have  been  bumed  in  seven  acore.  Ab,  blasphemou 
beast,  to  whoee  roarine  and  lowing  oo  good  Christian 
man  can  without  heavmess  of  heart  give  ear !'  Tyn- 
dale translated  also  tlie  first  five  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  tlie  publication  of  which  waa  completed  In 
ISSO.  Eflbrts  were  made  by  King  Henry.  Wolsey, 
and  Hare,  to  allore  him  back  to  Engbind,  when 
they  hoped  to  destroy  him  ;  but  he  was  too  cautions 
to  trost  himself  there.  Hia  fHend,  John  Frith,  1 ' 
had  asaiated  him  in  translating,  wai  more  credulou* 
of  their  promises  of  safety,  and  returning  to  Londta, 
was  apprehended  and  burnt.  Tyndale  remained  at 
Antwerp,  till  entrapped  by  an  agent  of  Heniy.  who 
procured  at  Brussels  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him 
for  heresy.  Afler  some  further  proceedings,  lie  w«« 
strangled  and  burnt  for  that  crime  at  Vilvuuil,  near 
Antwerp,  in  September  153fi,  exclaiming  at  tb* 
stake,  '  l^rd,  open  the  king  of  Engiand'a  eyes  I' 

Tyndale'*  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ili 
on  the  wholes  adniiralile  both  for  stjile  and  accuracy 
and   indeed  our  preaent   autborlocd  venion   ha^ 
7S 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


_  ,■  doMhr  (bDowed  it    Tome 

vwdi  at  a  pndbnDd  modem  icholar,  '  It  b  aittm: 
lag  how  litUa  obtokte  the  UoguABe  of  it  ii,  era 
tUt  dH  1  Mid,  in  point  at  p«npicsitj  and  noble 
■Im^dW,  propriety  at  idiom,  and  pnrit;  of  atjle, 
DO  £ni;liih  Ter^on  hw  jet  mrpuwd  it"  A 
heantiM  editkm  of  It  lui  lately  been  pnUiahed-t 
The  foliowing  an  l^ndale'i  tnnaUtUnu  of  the  Mag- 
nificat and  Lord'i  Frafer,  in  the  ipelling  of  the 
gtiud  editim : — 

And  Hai7  wjde,  Hy  Kmlit  magnifleth  tin  Lotde, 
and  niT  ipivte  niojHth  in  Odd  mj  SaTiouce. 

For  he  hath  loked  on  the  porre  degie  off  hii  hands 
majden.  Beholda  noire  troat  bait  foithe  ihall  all 
genencioni  call  ma  blmed. 

For  ha  that  if  mjghty  hath  dona  to  ma  gieata 
thingea,  and  blceaed  ji  hii  name : 

And  hji  men:;  ii  alwaji  on  them  that  feaie  him 
thonir  Dute  all  genancioni. 

He  hath  ahewed  atrcngthe  with  hii  anna  ;  be 
acattered  them  that  an  piooda  in  the  jmaEiiiBcion  of 
theiihectaa. 

He  luth  patt  donne  the  myghty  from  theii  n 
•nd  hath  exalted  them  of  lowe  i^gn. 

He  hath  filled  the  hongrj  with  goode  thiogei,  and 
hath  aent  awaj  the  tjche  emptj. 

He  hatii  mnembnd  mercjf  and  hath  holpen  hie 
•BmumtlnaheL 

Ereo  aa  he  pramitad  to  onra  fathen,  Abtaham  and 
to  hii  feed  tat  erer. 

Onn  Father  which  arte  in  baren,  halowed  be  thj 
name.  Let  tb^  kinEdam  come.  Thy  wjll  be  ^1- 
fllled,  u  well  m  eith,  ai  hit  7*  in  lieren.  Oere  ra 
thii  daye  ouie  dajly  breade.  And  fotgere  ti  oure 
treaauMi,  eren  ai  we  forgere  them  which  tnaspaa 
TI.  Leede  ti  not  into  temptacion,  bat  deljm  ~ 
Ihtm  jTelL     Amen. 


In  tnnilating  the  Pentateticb,  7>iidale  wu 
aaiiated  b;  UtLsa  Covbbdai.x,  who,  In  IMS,  pnb- 
liabedtheflrrtEngllBhtraniladon  of  the  whole  Bcrip- 
tnrea,  with  thla  title  :  Biilia,  He  BibU  t  Hot  U,  At 
HobfScripttmofAe  (MeandJViie  Ttttament,  jbitk- 
fiiUs  md  iKwfy  trmJated  outt^lht  Doutdit  and  Latgm 
bUo  Engbah.  CoTerdale  wai  made  biahop  of  Bieter 
fat  1991,  but  retired  to  the  Continent  dnring  the  telgn 
«f  Har^r.  Wben  Ellubeth  aacended  the  thron^be 
letnmed  to  Kngluid,  and  remained  there  till  hla 
I  death.  His  tnuialatiiHi  of  the  Bible  ha*  lately  been 
reprinted  in  London.  The  extent  of  ite  variatioo 
from  that  of  Tyndale  will  ^ipear  br  oonbaating  the 
ftdlowing  Terae,  ai  lendend  bj  each  tcanelator: 

When  the  Lorde  lawe  that  Lea  waa  da^pned,  he 

made  her  frutefull,  but  Kahel  waa  bann.  And  Lea 
ounceaTed  and  bare  a  »nne  and  called  bit  name 
Suben,  foe  ahe  aajde  :  the  Lords  hath  lokaad  npon 
my  tribulation.    And  now  my  htubonde  will  lore  me. 


Ruben,  and 
adreiritie. 


1  the  Lorde  aawa  that  Lea  wal  notUnge 
le  made  her  frutaful  and  Rachel  banen. 
DceaTcd  and  bare  a  aonne  whom  ihe  called 

aayde  :  the  Lorde  bath  loked  npoi  mine 

Now  wyll  my  horiwida  tore 


br  Mr  Osvii  onr.    Loadoa:  »«. 


Tbeee  trMulatbM  wen  epeedily  ftOawed  by 
othera,  10  that  the  dealn  of  the  people  for  MTiptnral 
,      _..   ,     _  .         ...  ,     T(„,.-         ■     -■ 


the  Bible  dot  any  coDriderahle  nmnber  of  oilier  booka 
had  fbrmefly  been  In  oee,  produced  rery  remarkable 
eflhcta  The  reraioni  llrat  naed,  haTing  been  formed 
in  (ome  meeenre  from  the  Latin  tnnilatkci,  called 
the  Viitgal*,  oootained  many  woidi  from  tiut  Ian- 
ntaae,  whidi  bad  hardly  befere  been  ccoiidered  ai 
inch  Bi  perdition,  coDaolatlon,  raconcili*- 


expreaehn  of  oompoond  and  aha&act  idraa,  which 
had  nerer  oocnrred  to  oar  Saxon  inceetora,  and 
therefbre  were  not  repreaented  b;  any  term*  Id  that 
langaage.  Theae  wonli,  in  the  coune  of  time,  be- 
came part  itf  ordina^  dlicoaiBe,  and  thaa  the  lan- 
guage waa  enriched.  In  the  BookofCommoi  Prayer, 
compiled  in  the  lubieqneDt  reign  of  Edward  VL, 


m^e  lOch  worda  familiar,  are  perceptible  in  many 
placea ;  where  a  I^tin  term  i«  often  girMi  with  a 
SaxoD  word  of  the  lanie  or  oeariy  the  eame  mean- 
ing following  it  ai  'bumble  and  lowly,'  'aaaemble 
and  meet  together.'  Another  edbct  proceeded  from 
the  freedom  with  which  the  people  were  allowed  ta 
judge  of  the  doctrinee,  and  canTaaa  the  tezta,  of  the 
aacied  writingi.  The  keen  Intereet  with  which  Ihej 
now  peroaed  the  BlUe,  hitherto  a  doeed  book  to  the 
moat  of  them,  la  allowed  to  have  giren  tlte  flrat  Im- 
pulie  to  the  metioe  cX  nadlng  In  both  parte  of  the 
uland,  and  to  haTo  been  one  of  the  CMuea  of  the 
flouritbii^  literaiy  era  which  followed. 


Among  the  great  men  of  thii  age,  a  high  place  Ii 
doe  to  SiaJoBH  Chus,  (1914-1957),  profeteor  of 
Qreek  at  Camtvldge,  and  one  of  the  precqAcri  cf 


the  i^inee,  afterward*  Edward  TL  He  It  duefly 
dlittngniibed  (br  hb  eiertlona  In  introducing  the 
ato^  of  the  Qreek  laanuge  and  literature  into 


ENaUfiKH  UTERATURE. 


THOMAS  WnJOH. 


duuicellor  of  the  imiyenity;  lmt»  notwithstanding 
the  fuhninations  of  this  seyere  prelate,  the  system 
of  Cheke  pKTailed,  and  stitt  prerails.  At  his  death, 
which  was  supposed  to  he  occasioned  by  remorse  for 
recanting  Protestantism  mider  the  terror  of  the 
Karian  perseeation,  he  kft  sereral  works  in  mann- 
eeiipt,  amongst  whidi  was  a  translation  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  intended  to  ezempli^r  s  plan  which  he  had 
eoDceived  of  reforming  the  English  Bangnage  by 
eradicating  all  words  except  those  derived  from 
8axoo  roots.  He  slso  contemplated  a  reftyim  in  the 
spdling  of  EngUsh,  an  idea  which  has  oocmred  to 
sereral  learned  men,  but  leems  to  be  amongst  the 
most  hopeleis  erer  entertained  by  the  learned.  The 
only  original  work  of  Cheke  in  English  ii  a  parophletk 
published  in  1549,  under  the  tide  of  77U  Hurt  of 
Sedition,  ktm  arievoutt  itU  to  a  Ommmmmmo/iA,  being 
dedgned  to  admcmiah  the  people  who  had  risen  under 
Ket  the  tanner.    Of  this,  a  specimen  is  subjoined. 

ISemomlranee  vnih  ZetdUnJ] 

Ye  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye 
it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by  fpoiling  of  gentlemen, 
by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen  1  A  marrellous  tanned^ 
oommonwealth.  why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their 
riches,  or  for  their  role  t  Rule,  they  never  took  so 
much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted  the 
Ymg,  nerer  withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this 
dav,  when  ye  be  fiuthless,  not  onlv  to  the  king,  whose 
subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whose  tenants 
ve  be.  u  this  your  true  dutv — in  some  of  homage, 
in  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance — to  leave  your 
duties,  go  back  from  your  promises,  fall  from  your 
fiuth,  and  contrary  to  law  and  truth,  to  make  unlawful 
assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  wicked  and  detestable 
camps,  to  disobey  your  bettors,  and  to  obey  your 
tanners,  to  change  your  obedience  ftom  a  king  to  a 
Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and  break  your 
£uth  to  vour  true  king  and  lords  t      *        * 

If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  the 
like,  then  think  that  to  be  no  commonwealth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  toappair^ 
another  man's  estate,  without  the  amendment  cf  your 
own  ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye  be  none 
yourselves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend 
none.  Would  ve  have  all  alike  rich  t  That  is  the 
overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in 
thu  realm.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when  he 
hath  gotten  more,  the  idle  shall  by  lust,  without  right, 
take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence  of 
equality  with  him  t  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idle- 
ness, which  destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and  not 
tiie  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the 
commonwealth.  If  there  should  be  such  equality, 
then  ye  take  sll  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 
better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And  as 
many  mean  men's  children  come  honestly  un,  and 
are  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none 
be  hereafter  holpen  by  you.  But  because  you  seek 
equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye  would  that 
belike,  whereby  eveiT  man  should  be  poor.  And 
think  beside,  that  nches  and  inheritance  be  Ood's 
providence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he 
thinkeih  good. 

THOMAS  WXLSOir. 

Thomas  Wilsoh,  originally  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  who  roee  to  be  Dean  of 
Durham,  and  to  various  high  state  employments 
vnder  Elizabeth,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
critical  writer  upon  the  English  language.*  Hepub- 

>  Allndinf  to  the  peofewlon  of  the  ringleader.  '  Impeir. 

SBunwtt.    SpeoimeiisofEngUah  Prose  Writer*. 


lished,  in  1553,  a  Sj^aiem  ofBhOone  and  <if  Logic,  in 
which  the  principle  of  eloquenoe  and  composition 
are  laid  down  with  considerable  ability.  He  strongly 
advocates,  in  this  treatise,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  oondcmms  those  writers  who  disturb  the  natural 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  reject  frmillar  and 
appropriate  phrases  fbr  the  sake  of  others  more 
refined  and  curious.  So  great  and  dangeroos  an 
innovation  were  his  doc&ines  considered,  that, 
happening  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic.  Amongst  other  fhlse  stvles  censured  by 
Wilson  is  that  of  alliteration,  of  which  he  gives  the 
fbllowing  caricatured  example: — *PitifVil  povertr 
prayeth  for  a  penny,  bu\  pufred  presumption  passeth 
not  a  point,  pampoing  ids  paunch  with  pestilent 
pleasure,  procuring  hie  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit, 
these  to  be  punished  with  pains  perpetual'  Wilson 
died  in  1581.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the 
following  passages  of  his  Art  ofMOUunc  >» 

[Sm^pUdtff  <(fSt]/U  RaeommendedJ] 

Among  other  lessons,  this  should  first  be  learned, 
that  we  never  affect  any  strange  inkhozn  terms,  but 
to  speak  as  is  commonly  reoeiiid  ;  neither  seeking  to 
be  over  fine,  nor  yet  hving  over  careless  ;  using  our 
speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the 
fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish 
English,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's 
lanroage.  And  I  dare  swear  uiis,  if  some  of  their 
moUiers  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what 
they  say,  and  yet  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say 
they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should 
charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English. 
Some  far  joumied  gentlemen,  St  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
ponder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  He  that 
oometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  English, 
and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with 
&iglidi  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase 
to  our  English  speaking  ;  tne  which  is,  as  if  an  ora- 
tion that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin, 
would  neMS  speak  poetry,  and  £sr-fetched  colours  of 
strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach 
with  the  pratinff  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making 
his  account  and  reckoning,  cometh  in  with  sue  mnda^ 
et  eater  denere,  for  6s.  and  4d.  The  fine  courtier  will 
talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men, 
and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint  pro- 
verbs and  blind  allegories  ;  delighting  much  in  tneir 
own  darkness,  eepecially  when  none  can  tell  what 
they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical, 
that  smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen 
learned  men  in  their  &j*\  will  so  Latin  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
talk,  and  think  surelv^thof  speak  by  some  revelation. 
I  know  them,  that  thmk  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  words ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term 
by  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  Englishman 
and  a  good  riietorieian. 

[Moral  Aim  pfPodryJ] 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  &bles,  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  For  b^  them  we  may  talk  at  huge,  and 
win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  beforehand,  that 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  without 
cause,  neither  ^et  continued  until  this  time  and  kept 
in  memory,  without  good  consideration  ;  and  there- 
upon declare  the  true  meaning  of  all  such  writing. 
Fx>r  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale  among  all  the 
poets,  but  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something 
that  pertaineth  either  to  the  amendment  of  manners, 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  setting  forth  nature's 
work,  or  else  to  the  understanding  of  some  notable 
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thing  doen.  For  what  other  if  the  painful  tiftTul  of 
Ulyeaee,  described  so  lugelv  by  Homer,  but  a  livelT 
pictoie  of  maii*B  miseiy  in  this  life  t  And  as  Plutana 
saith,  and  likewise  Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  Iliads  an 
described  strength  and  yaliantnessof  bodj :  in  Odyssea 
is  set  forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  an 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  thincs  ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  thej  durst  not  openlr  rebiuLe, 
they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by 
shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  else, 
because  the  wicked  were  unwcxihy  to  hear  the  truth, 
they  spake  so  that  none  might  understand  but  those 
unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  meaning,  and 
knew  them  to  tie  of  honest  oonyersation. 


A  ■till  more  distinguished  instnictlTe  writer  of 
this  age  war  Roobb  Aschui,  imiyersity  orator  at 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  preceptor,  and  ultimately 
Latin  lecretaiy,  to  Queen  Elisabeth.    Ha  mut  be 

-^N.  AjCMmuS" 

considered  as  the  flrst  writer  on  education  in  our 
language,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  his 
riewB  on  this  subject  accord  with  the  meet  en- 
lightened of  modem  times.  His  writings  themselves 
ftunished  an  improTed  example  of  style,  and  they 
abound  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instructions. 
We  are  tiie  more  caUed  on  to  admire  them,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  learned  men  in  that  age 
to  waste  their  talents  and  acquirements  on  profitless 
controversy — wliich  was  so  strong  a  passion,  that, 
whenever  Sir  John  Cheke  was  temporarily  absent 
from  Cambridge,  his  associates  immediately  forsook 
the  elegant  studies  to  which  he  had  tempted  them, 
and  fell  into  disputes  about  predestination,  originiil 
tin,  &c.  Ascham  died  in  1568,  and  Elizabeth  did 
him  the  honour  to  remark,  that  she  would  rather 
haye  given  ten  thousand  pounds  than  lost  him.  His 
principal  work,  Tht  8(^oolniaster,  printed  by  his 
widow,  contains,  besides  the  good  general  views  of 
education  above  alluded  to,  what  Johnson  has  ac- 
knowledged to  be  *  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  ever 
was  given  for  the  study  of  languages.'  It  also  pre- 
sents judicious  characters  of  ancient  authors.  An- 
other work,  entitie<i  Toxvphiltu,  published  in  1544,  is 
a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  Archery,  designed  to  promote 
an  elegant  and  useful  mode  of  recreation  among 
those  who,  like  himself,  ffave'most  of  their  time  to 
itudy,  and  also  to  exemplify  a  style  of  composition 
more  purely  English,  than  what  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Ascham  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  the  alThirs 
of  Germany,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  English  ambassador  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI.  The  following  extracts  iVom  A  scham's 
writings  show  generally  an  intellect  much  in  advance 
of  his  age  :— 

[Shdy  AciuUL  he  Rditved  hy  AmMMmtmLl 

[The  followliig  la  from  the  opening  of  the  ToxofMius.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  what  waa  good  eenae  and  aoimd  phOoaophy  in 
Aacham'a  time  ia  ao  atlll,  and  at  the  present  time  the  leaaon  la 
not  leaa  required  than  it  waa  then.] 

*  *  PhMoguM. — How  much  in  this  matter  is  to 
be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  TuUy,  I 
aaanot  tell,  seeing  sad  men  may  well  enough  speak 


merrily  for  a  mere  matter ;  this  I  am  sure,  whicb 
thing  this  fsSr  wheat  (Ood  save  it)  maketh  me  re- 
meim>er,  that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest, 
and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their 
dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the  field  to 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams 
in  the  harvest,  than  they  iriiich  will  either* sleep  at 
noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  meny  with  theit 
neighbouxa  at  the  aie.  And  so  a  scholar,  that  pur> 
poeeth  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning)  must  till  and  sow 
thereafter.  Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as 
it  is  veiy  timely,  and  when  we  be  young ;  so  it  en- 
dureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  let 
slip  one  hour ;  our  ground  is  veiT  hard  and  full  of 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as 
Plato  saith.  And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  which  will 
make  a  thrifty  scholar  t»ke  h«od  how  he  spendeth  his 
time  in  sport  and  play.  jTozo/jAt/at.— That  Aristotle  and 
Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the  earnest 
matter  which  they  entreat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove. 
And  as  for  your  husbandry,  it  was  more  probably  told 
with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing,  tluui  thorou^ly 
proved  vrith  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.  For, 
oontiaiywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  his 
book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the 
increase  of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time 
fallow,  maketh  for  the  better  increase  of  com.  This 
we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  com 
oometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small, 
and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  thretihed, 
giveth  very  eril  faule.  So  those  which  never  leave 
poring  on  their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  inven* 
tion,  as  other  poor  men  have,  and  as  small  wit  and 
weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus  your  hus- 
bandry, methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge,  that  oft  very  eril  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a 
good  nusband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.  And 
surely  the  best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  much 
recreation,  and  ceasing  from  their  book,  or  else  they 
mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  can 
never  be  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  as  ye  see  in  lut- 
ing, that  a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let 
down,  but  at  such  time  as  when  a  man  miwt  needs 
play,  when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to 
be  moved  out  of  his  place.  The  same  reason  I  find 
true  in  two  bows  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  cast,  trig  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit ; 
the  other  is  a  lugge  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string, 
more  sure  for  toluHt  than  pleasant  for  to  use.  Now, 
Sir,  it  chanced  this  other  night,  one  in  my  chamber 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  but 
(I  cannot  tell  how)  they  were  both  left  bent  till  the 
next  day  after  dinner  ;  and  when  I  came  to  them, 
purposing  to  have  gone  on  shooting,  I  found  my  good 
t>ow  clean  cast  on  the  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  water, 
that  surely,  if  I  were  a  rich  roan,  I  had  rather  have 
spent  a  crown  ;  and  as  for  my  lugge,  it  was  not  one 
whit  the  worse,  but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  fitf 
as  ever  it  did.  And  even  so,  I  am  sure  that  good  wita^ 
except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string,  and  un- 
bent like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and 
be  able  to  continue  in  study.  And  I  know  where  I 
speak  this,  Philolo^,  for  I  would  not  say  thus  mudi 
afore  young  men,  ^r  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to 
study  little  enough.  But  I  say  it,  therefore,  because 
I  know,  as  little  study  gctteth  little  learning,  or  none 
at  all,  so  the  most  study  gctteth  not  the  mo«t  learning 
of  all.  For  a  man's  wit,  fore-occupied  in  earnest 
stud^,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honeat 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured,  mupt  be  refreshed 
with  sleep  and  Quietness,  or  else  it  cannot  endure  very 
long,  as  tne  noble  poet  saith  : — 

'  What  thing  wants  quiet  and  meny  rest,  anduzes  but  a  small 
whUe.' 
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{The  Bkwmg  of  ike  Wtmd,^ 

(In  the  TaxopMkUt  hwiikmtn  hai  oooMioii  lotrMt  wntf  nl- 
ooMy  tiM  difiloaliifls  wfaioh  the  eraher  eKptrieaoae  from  the 
Mewing  of  the  wiBd.  Hie  own  expertanoe  of  thee*  difflooltiee 
faithe  oonneof  hie  eport,  ■unmi  to  have  mede  hlmaaeftaiml 
philoeopher  to  thet  extent,  beloce  the  propar  ttanokj 

To  see  the  wind  with  a  man'i  ^ee,  it  if  impoeuble, 
the  nature  of  it  is  00  fine  and  subtle ;  yet  this  ezpe- 
rienoe  of  the  wind  had  I  once  myself,  and  ihat  was  in 
the  great  snow  which  fell  four  yean  ago.  I  rode 
in  the  high  way  betwixt  TopcUff  upon  Swale  and 
Boroughbndge,  um  way  beinff  somewhat  trodden  afore 
wayfaring  men ;  the  fields  on  both  sides  were 
in,  and  lay  almost  yard  deep  with  snow ;  the  ni^t 

fore  had  been  a  little  frost,  so  that  the  snow  was 
hard  and  crusted  aboTe ;  that  morning  the  sun  shone 
blight  and  dear,  the  wind  was  whistling  aloft,  and 
■hup,  according  to  (he  time  of  the  year ;  the  snow  in 
the  highway  lay  loose  and  trodden  with  hoise  feet ; 
•o  as  we  wind  blew,  it  took  the  loose  snow  with  it, 
and  made  it  so  slide  unon  the  snow  in  th^  field,  which 
wms  hard  and  crusted  oy  reason  of  the  frost  overnight, 
that  thereby  I  might  see  renr  well  the  whole  n&ture 
of  the  wind  as  it  blew  that  day.  And  1  had  a  great 
delight  and  pleasure  to  mark  it,  which  maketh  me 
now  &r  better  to  remember  it.  Sometime  the  wind 
would  be  not  past  two  yards  broad,  and  so  it  would 
cany  the  snow  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Another  time 
the  snow  would  blow  over  half  the  field  at  once.  Some- 
time the  snow  would  tumble  soflly,  bye  and  bye  it 
would  fly  wonderful  fast.  And  this  I  perceired  also, 
that  the  wind  goeth  by  streams  and  not  whole  to- 
gether. For  I  should  see  one  stream  within  a  score 
on  me,  then  the  space  of  two  score,  no  snow  would  stir, 
but,  after  so  much  quantity  of  ground,  another  stream 
of  snow,  at  the  same  yeir  time,  should  be  carried 
likewise,  but  not  equally;  tot  the  one  would  stand  still, 
idien  the  other  flew  apace,  and  so  continue  sometime 
Bwiftlier,  sometime  slowUer,  sometime  broader,  some- 
time narrower,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Nor  it  flew  not 
straight,  but  sometime  it  crooked  this  way,  sometime 
that  way,  and  sometime  it  ran  round  about  in  a  com- 
pass. And  sometime  the  snow  would  be  lift  dean 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  air,  and  bye  and  bye  it 
would  be  all  clapt  to  the  ground,  as  thou|^  there  had 
been  no  wind  at  all ;  strai^tway  it  would  rise  and  fly 
again.  And  that  which  was  the  most  maryd  of  all, 
aft  one  time  two  drifts  of  snow  flew,  the  one  out  of  the 
west  into  the  east,  the  other  out  of  the  north  into  the 
east.  And  I  saw  two  winds,  b^  reason  of  the  snow, 
the  one  croes  oyer  the  other,  as  it  had  been  two  high- 
ways. And  again,  I  should  hear  the  wind  blow  in 
the  air,  when  nothing  was  stirred  at  the  ground.  And 
y^en  all  was  still  where  I  rode,  not  yeiy  far  from  me 
the  snow  should  be  lifted  wonderfully.  This  experi- 
enee  made  me  more  maryel  at  the  nature  of  the  wind, 
than  it  made  me  cunning  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wind ;  bat  yet  thereby  I  learned  perfectly  that  it  is 
BO  mairel  at  all,  thou^  men  in  wind  lose  their  length 
in  shooting  seeUig  so  many  wayt  the  wind  is  so  v»- 
-inhle  in  Uowing. 

lOecMjpaikm  sftoatU  he  tkotm  imtMe  to  As  IftOmul 

If  men  would  go  about  matters  whidi  they  should 
do,  and  be  fit  for,  and  not  sudi  thincs  which  wilfully 
they  desire,  and  yet  be  unfit  for,  yeri^  greater  matters 
In  the  commonwealth  than  shooting  should  be  in 
better  case  than  they  be.  This  ignorance  in  men 
whidt  know  not  for  what  time,  and  to  what  thing  they 
be  fit,  causeth  some  wish  to  be  rich,  for  whom  it  were 
better  a  great  deal  to  be  poor ;  other  to  be  meddling 
in  eyeiy  man's  matter,  for  whom  it  were  more  honeety 
to  be  quiet  and  still;  some  to  desiie  to  be  in  the 


court,  whidi  be  bom  and  be  fitter  rather  for  the  cart ; 
some  to  be  masters  and  rule  other,  which  neyer  yet 
began  to  rule  themselyes  ;  some  always  to  jangle 
and  talk,  which  rather  should  hear  and  keep  silence ; 
some  to  teach,  which  rather  should  learn ;  some  to 
be  priests,  which  were  fitter  to  be  clerks.  And  this 
peryerse  judgment  of  the  world,  when  men  measure 
themselyes  amiss,  bringeth  much  disorder  and  great 
unseemliness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  a  man  should  wear  his  hose  upon  his  head,  or 
a  woman  go  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  ereir  man 
would  take  it  as  a  great  uncomeliness,  although  it  be 
but  a  trifle  in  respect  of  the  other. 

This  peryerse  judgement  of  men  hindereth  nothing 
so  much  as  learning,  because  commonly  those  that 
be  unfittest  for  learning,  be  chiefly  set  to  learning. 
As  if  a  man  now-a-dajs  have  two  sons,  the  one  impo- 
tent, weak,  sickly,  lisping,  stuttering,  and  stammering, 
or  haying  any  mis-shape  in  his  body ;  what  doth  the 
father  of  such  one  commonly  say !  This  boy  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  but  to  set  to  learning  and  make  a 

Eriest  of,  as  who  would  say,  the  outcasts  of  the  world, 
aying  neither  countenance,  tongue,  nor  wit  (for  of  a 
peryerse  body  cometh  commonly  a  perrerse  mind),  be 
good  enough  to  make  thoee  men  of,  which  shall  be 
appointed  to  preach  Ood*s  holy  word,  and  minister 
his  blessed  sacraments,  besides  other  most  weighty 
matters  in  the  commonwealth ;  put  oft  times,  and 
worthily,  to  learned  men's  discretion  and  charge ;  when 
rather  such  an  office  so  high  in  dignity,  so  goodly  in 
administration,  should  be  committ^  to  no  man,  which 
should  not  haye  a  countenance  full  of  comelineM,  to 
allure  good  men,  a  body  full  of  manly  authority  to 
fear  ill  men,  a  wit  apt  for  all  learning,  with  tongue 
and  yoice  able  to  pexsuade  all  men.  And  although 
few  such  men  as  tnese  can  be  found  in  a  common- 
wealth, yet  surely  a  goodly  dispmed  man  will  both 
in  his  mind  think  fit,  and  with  all  his  study  labour 
to  get  such  men  as  I  speak  of,  or  rather  better,  if 
better  can  be  gotten,  for  such  an  high  administration, 
which  is  most  properly  appointed  to  Qod's  own  mat- 
ters and  businesses. 

This  perverse  judgment  of  fathers,  as  concerning 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  their  children,  causeth  the 
commonwealth  have  many  unfit  ministers :  and  seeing 
that  ministers  be,  as  a  man  would  say,  instruments 
wherewith  the  commonwealth  doth  work  all  her  mat- 
ters withal,  I  maryd  how  it  chanceth  that  a  poor  shoe- 
maker hath  so  much  wit,  that  he  will  prepare  no 
instrument  for  his  science,  neither  knife  nor  awl,  nor 
nothing  else,  which  is  not  very  fit  for  him.  The  com- 
monwMlth  can  be  content  to  take  at  a  fond  father's 
lumd  the  riffraff  of  the  world,  to  make  those  instru- 
ments of  wherewithal  she  should  work  the  highest 
matters  under  heaven.  And  surely  an  awl  of  lead  is 
not  so  unprofitable  in  a  shoemaker's  shop,  as  an  unfit 
minister  made  of  gross  metal  is  unseemly  in  the  com- 
monwi»lth.  Fathers  in  old  time,  among  the  noble 
Persians,  midit  not  do  with  their  childran  as  they 
thouffht  good^but  as  the  judgment  of  &e  common- 
wealth always  thought  best.  This  fault  of  fathen 
bringeth  many  a  blot  with  it,  to  the  great  deformity 
of  the  commonwealth :  and  here  surely  I  can  praise 
gentlewomen,  which  have  always  at  hand  their  glasses, 
to  see  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  and  so  will  amend  it ; 
yet  the  oommonwouth,  having  the  elaas  of  knowledge 
m  eveiy  man's  hand,  doth  see  such  unoHneliness  m 
it,  and  yet  winketh  at  it.  This  fault,  and  many  such 
like,  mi^t  be  soon  wiped  away,  if  fathers  would  be- 
stow tiieir  children  always  on  that  thinff,  whereunto 
nature  hath  ordained  them  most  apt  and  fit  For  if 
youth  be  grafted  straight  and  not  awry,  the  whole 
eommonweslth  will  flourish  thereafter.  When  thia 
is  done,  then  must  evety  man  begin  to  be  more  ready 
to  amend  himself  than  to  check  another,  measuring 
their  matters  with  that  wise  proverb  of  Apollo,  Know 
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thrself :  that  ii  to  laj,  learn  to  know  what  thou  art 
able,  fit,  and  vfi  unto,  and  follow  that. 

lI>etmA£d  (»mratwnifirm  the  Sh^oolmaaler,'] 

It  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  and 
that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  lather  a  cun- 
ning man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for 
their  children.  To  the  one  they  will  gladly  giro  a 
stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  ofler 
the  other  200  shillings.  Ood,  that  sitteth  in  heaven, 
laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their 
liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  sufiereth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well  ordered  hone,  but  wild  and  unfor- 
tunate children. 

One  example,  whether  loTe  or  fear  doth  work  more 
in  a  child  for  rirtue  and  learning,  I  wiU  gladly  report ; 
which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed 
with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I 
came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave 
of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ing much  beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the 
duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her 
chamber,  reading  Phoedon  PUtonis  in  Greek,  and  that 
with  as  much  delight,  as  some  gentlemen  would  read 
a  meny  tale  in  Bocace.  After  salutation  and  duty 
done,  with  some  other  talk,  1  asked  her,  why  aht 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  1  Smiling,  she 
answered  me,  *  I  wiBs,all  their  sport  in  the  paA  is  but 
a  shadow  to.ihat  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas  I 
good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.' 
*  And  how  came  yon.  Madam,'  quoth  I,  <  to  this  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure  t  And  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few 
men,  have  attained  thereunto!'  'I  will  tell  you,* 
quoth  she,  <  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  perchance,  ye 
will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever 
God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe 
parents,  and  so  ^(entle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I 
am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
menrorsad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing 
anything  else,  1  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  nuide 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure 
misordered,  that  I  think  mvself  in  hell,  till  time  come 
that  I  must  go  to  Mr  Euner ;  who  teacheth  me  so 
centlv,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  &ir  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  whiles  I 
am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  frem  him,  I 
fall  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  learn- 
ing, is  Aill  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking 
onto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and 
more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in 
very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience 
in  twenty  ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely  when  expe- 
rience maketh  mo  miserable  than  wise.  He  hasardeth 
sore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
master  he  is,  tiiat  is  made  cunning  by  many  ship- 
wrecks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich 
nor  wise  but  after  some  bankrouts.  It  is  costly 
wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience.  We  know  by 
experience  itself,  that  it  is  a  marvelous  pain,  to  find 
out  but  a  short  way  by  lonir  wandering.  And  surelj^ 
he  that  would  prove  wise  by  experience,  he  may  be 
witty  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swifl  runner,  that  run- 
neth fast  out  of  his  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he 
knoweth  not  whither.  And  verily  they  be  fwreet  m 
number  that  be  happy  or  wise  bv  unlejnied  expe- 
ri«noa.    And  look  wil  npon  the  fonn«r  lifo  of  thoee 


few,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who  with- 
out learning  have  gathered,  by  Ions  experience  a  little 
wisdom,  and  some  happiness  ;  and  when  you  do  con- 
sider what  mischief  they  have  committed,  what  dan- 
gers they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with  your- 
self^ whether  ye  would  that  your  own  son  should 
come  to  wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such 
experience  or  no. 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Sir  Roger  Chamloe, 
sometime  chief  justice  would  tell  of  hinuelf.  When 
he  was  Ancient  in  inn  of  court  certain  young  gentle- 
men were  brought  before  him  to  be  corrected  for  cer- 
tain misorders ;  and  one  of  the  lustiest  said, '  Sir,  we 
be  young  gentlemen ;  and  wise  men  before  us  have 
proved  all  fashions,  and  yet  those  have  done  full 
well.'  This  they  said,  because  it  was  well  known. 
Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good  fellow  in  his  youth.  But 
he  answered  them  very  wisely.  '  Indeed,'  saith  he,  *  in 
youth  I  was  as  you  are  now :  and  I  had  twelve  fellows 
like  unto  mvself,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good 
end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  my  example  in  youth, 
but  follow  my  counsel  in  age,  if  ever  ye  thmk  to 
come  to  this  place,  or  to  these  years,  that  I  am  come 
unto  ;  less  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tybuin  in 
the  way.' 

Thus,  experience  of  all  &shions  in  youth,  being  in 
proof  always  dangerous,  in  issue  selt&m  lucky,  u  a 
way  indeed  to  overmuch  knowledge  ;  yet  used  com- 
monly of  such  men,  which  be  either  carried  by  some 
curious  affection  of  mind,  or  driven  by  some  hard 
necessity  of  life,  to  hazard  the  trial  of  overmany  peri- 
lous adventures. 

[In  favour  of  the  learning  of  more  languages  than 
one} — I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learn- 
ing these  many  yean;  and  one  cock  only  have  I 
known,  which,  wiUk  one  win^,  even*  at  this  day,  doth 
pass  all  other,  in  mine  opmion,  that  ever  I  saw  in 
any  pit  in  England,  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet 
nevMtheleM,  to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fiMt 
with  one  leg,  be  rather  rare  masteries,  much  to  be 
marvelled  at^  than  sure  examples,  safely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. A  bishop  that  now  liveth  a  good  man,  whoee 
judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  Sian  his  opinion 
in  perfectness  in  other  learning,  said  once  unto  me ; 
'  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Gbreek  tooffue,  when  all 
things  be  translated  into  lAtin.'  But  the  good  man 
understood  not,  that  even  the  best  translation,  is  for 


the  fisster  they  run  the  ofler  th^  stumble  and  sorer 
they  falL  Such  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a 
pye  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as  commonly 
they,  shove  and  shoulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in 
the  end  they  come  behind  others,  and  deserve  but 
the  hopshacues,  if  the  masten  of  tht  game  be  right 
judgers. 

[With  reference  to  what  took  place  at  the  univer- 
rities  on  the  accession  of  Mary] — ^And  what  good  conld 
chance  then  to  the  universities,  when  some  of  the 
greatest,  thou^  not  of  the  wisest,  nor  best  leamedt 
nor  best  men  neither  of  that  side,  did  labour  to  per- 
suade, 'that  ignorance  was  better  than  knowleage,* 
which  they  meant,  not  for  the  laity  only,  but  also  for 
the  greatest  rabble  of  their  spiritualitv,  what  other 

Sretoice  openly  soever  they  made.  And  therefore 
id  some  of  them  at  Cambridge  (whom  I  will  not 
name  openly)  cause  hedge  priests  fette^  out  of  the 
country,  to  be  made  fellows  in  the  university ;  saying 
in  their  talk  privily,  and  declaring  by  their  deeds 
openljTi  '  that  ne  was  fellow  good  enou^  for  their 
time^  if  he  could  wear  f^pmt  and  a  tippet  comely,  and 
have  his  crown  shom  lair  and  roundly ;  and  ooald 
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tuni  hia  porteoa  »nd  pio^  Teftdilj.'  Which  I  ipeak 
not  to  reprore  anj  order  either  of  apparel,  or  other 
dutj,  that  may  be  well  and  indifTerently  aaed  ;  but 
to  note  the  miseiy  of  that  time,  when  the  benefitu 
proTided  for  learning  were  so  foully  mimued. 

And  what  wu  the  fruit  of  this  seed  t  VerilT,  judf- 
ment  in  doctrine  was  wholly  altered  ;  order  in  disa- 
pline  yeiy  sore  changed ;  the  lore  of  good  learning 
iM!gan  suddenly  to  wax  cold  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues  (in  spite  of  some  that  therein  had  flourished) 
was  manifest lY  contemned :  and  so,  the  way  of  ri^t 
study  purposely  penrerted ;  the  dioice  of  good  authors, 
of  malice  confounded  ;  old  sophistry,  I  say  not  well, 
not  old,  but  that  new  rotten  sophistry,  began  to  beard, 
and  shoulder  logic  in  her  own  tonffue :  yea,  I  know 
that  heads  were  cast  together,  and  counsel  derised, 
thai  Duns,  with  all  the  rabble  of  barbarous  ques- 
tionists,  should  hare  dispossessed  of  their  place  and 
room,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Tuily,  and  Demosthenes,  whom 
good  M.  Redman,  and  those  two  worthy  stars  of  that 
oniversity,  M.  Cheke  and  M.  Smith,  with  their  scho- 
lars, had  brought  to  flourish  as  notably  in  Cambridge, 
as  erer  they  did  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  ;  and  for  the 
doctrine  of  those  four,  the  four  pillars  of  learning,  Cam- 
bridge then  giTing  no  place  to  no  unirersity,  neither 
in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  nor  Italy.  Also,  in  out- 
ward behaviour,  then  began  simplicity  in  apparel  to 
be  laid  aside,  courtly  gallantness  to  be  taken  up ; 
frugality  in  diet  was  privately  misliked,  town  going  to 
eood  cheer  openly  used  ;  honest  pastimes,  joined  with 
labonr,  left  off  in  the  Adds ;  unthrifty  and  idle  games 
haunted  comers,  and  occupied  the  nights :  contention 
in  youth  nowhere  for  learning ;  factions  in  the  elders 
eveiTwhere  for  trifles. 

All  which  miseries  at'lenfth,  by  God's  proridence, 
had  their  end  16th  Noreraber  1558.*  Since  which 
time,  the  young  spring  hath  shot  up  so  fair  as  now 
there  be  in  Can^ridge  again  many  good  plants. 

[Qmlijieatumi  of  an  ffuioritm.'] 

IFtam  the  Dlseuune  on  the  Aflriis  of  Osnnaay.   Thewrltar 
baddraHliwtaitfrlHid  Joha  Asfeely.] 

'When  you  and  I  read  Livy  together  (if  yoa  do  re- 
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K  the  preced- 
ing sections,  the 
hiatorr  of  £ng- 
liah  hterature  b 
brought  to  a  pe- 
riod when  its  m- 
fhncy  may  be  said 
to  oeaae,  and  its 
manhood  to  com- 
mence. In  the 
earlier  half  of 
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tonr,  it  waa  sen- 
aibly  affected  by 
a  Tariety  of  in- 
flneDoea,  which, 
fbr  an  age  be- 
ibte^  had  operated 
powierfolly  in  ex- 
panding fb8  IntdBed  of  European  national    The 
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member),  after  aome  reasoning  we  concluded  both 
what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hand, 
that  would  well  and  advisedly  write  an  history.  First 
point  was,  to  write  nothing  fi^lse  ;  next,  to  be  bold  to 
say  any  truth  :  whereby  is  avoided  two  ^reat  faults — 
flattery  and  hatred.  For  which  two  points,  Ctesar  is 
read  to  hia  great  pndse  ;  and  Jovius  the  Italian  to 
his  just  reproach.  Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes, 
counsels,  acts,  and  issues,  in  all  great  attempts  :  and  | 
in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels,  what  is  ' 
purposed  wisely  or  rashly  ;  in  acts,  what  is  done  . 
courageously  or  faintly  ;  and  of  every  issue,  to  note 
some  general  lesson  of  wisdom  and  wariness  for  like  | 
matters  in  time  to  come,  wherein  Polybius  in  Greek, 
and  Philip  Comines  in  French,  have  done  the  duties 
of  wise  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  mu«t  be 
used  in  keeping  truly  the  order  of  time,  and  describ- 
ing lively  both  the  site  of  places  and  nature  of  ne^ 
sons,  not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  out 
also  for  the  inward  dinposition  of  the  mind,  as  Thucy- 
dides  doth  in  many  places  very  trimly  ;  and  Homer 
everywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently  ;  which 
observation  is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  him.  And  our 
Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praiseworthily :  mark 
him  well,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  writeth 
in  our  time  in  their  proudest  tongue,  whosoever  liet. 
The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open  ;  yet  some 
time  higher  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  iolL 
For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in  well-joined  sen- 
tences, do  lively  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome, 
quiet,  ancry,  or  pleasant,  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be 
reading,  but  present  in  doing  of  the  same.  And 
herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opi- 
nion, cairieth  away  the  praise. 

After  the  publication  of  Ajcham'a  works,  it 
became  more  usual  for  learned  men  to  compose 
in  English,  more  particulariy  when  they  aimed 
at  influencing  pubbc  opinion.  But  as  religious 
controversy  waa  what  then  chiefly  agitated  the 
minda  of  men,  it  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  English  worka  of  that  age  are  now  of  tittle 
interest 
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atndy  of  claaaical  literature,  the  invention  oi  print- 
ing, the  freedom  with  which  religion  waa  dis- 
cussed, together  with  the  general  substitution  ol 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  for  that  of  Ariatotle,  had 
everywhere  given  actiTity  and  atrength  to  the 
minda  of  men.  The  immediate  efifecta  of  theae  no- 
vdtiea  upon  Engliah  literature,  were  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  language,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
a  great  variety  oi  words  from  the  daasic  tongues, 
the  eatabliahment  of  better  modela  of  thought  and 
atyle,  and  the  allowance  of  greater  freedom  to  the 
fancy  and  powera  of  observation  in  the  exercise 
of  the  titerary  calling.  Not  only  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  but  those  of  modem  Italy  and 
France,  where  letters  experienced  an  earlier  revival, 
were  now  translated  into  English,  and  being  libe- 
ndly  diflViaed  by  the  pDpaa,  served  to  excite  a  taste 
for  elegant  reading  in  lower  branches  of  aodety 
than  lukd  eyer  before  fi^t  the  genial  influence  ai 
letters.  Tlie  diaaemination  of  the  Scriptnrea  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  while  it  greatly  affected  the 
language  and  ideaa  of  the  peonle,  was  also  of  no 
.small  avail  in  giving  new  diiectioa  to  the  thonghli 
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of  Uterarf  men,  to  whom  Hum  tntlqiie  OiienUl 
pCKitiooi  preiented  niimberien  inddenta,  imigem, 
uid  lentimentj,  anknown  befora,  uid  of  ths  richnt 
aDd  rruHt  intereiting  kind. 

Amoajc  other  clrcunutMioet  flkTonnble 
tare  at  thia  period,  mait  be  reckoned  the  bi 
ment  giTen  toitli^  Qocen  EUxabeth,  who  waahenelf 
▼ery  lenmed  and  addicted  to  poetical  compualtioii, 
'  and  had  the  artof  flllinghercouTt  withmen  qualified 
'  to  atiine  in  alntoet  ercry  departntent  of  intellectual 
exertion.  Her  lacoeann,  Jamea  and  Chariea.  re- 
■emWed  her  in  acnne  of  theae  reapccti,  and  during 
their  relgna,  the  impulae  which  ihe  had  giTen  to 
I  Utemtare  experienced  nther  an  iocreaae  than  a 
'  decline.  There  waa.  Indeed,  aooiething  In  the  policy, 
ai  well  aa  in  the  peraonal  chaivcter  of  all  theae  aare- 
lelgna,  which  proTed  fiiTourable  to  Utentore.  The 
atody  of  the  belle*  letti«*  waa  in  aome  meainre 
Identified  with  the  oourtly  and  arbitrary  prindplei 
of  Ihe  time,  not  perhapa  *o  moch  fi^om  any  enlight- 
ened apiiit  in  tboae  who  lupported  mch  principlea, 
aa  from  a  dcaire  of  oppowng  the  purilana,  and  other 
malcontent!,  whoae  religioiu  doctrinea  tanght  them 
to  deapiie  aome  departmenta  of  elegant  literature,  and 
utterly  to  condemn  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tlie  drama,  for  Inatance,  chiefly  owed  that  en- 
counngement  which  it  receiTed  under  Elliabeth  aod 
ber  aucceaaora,  to  a  ipirit  of  hoatility  to  the  pnritao*, 
who,  not  nnjnitly,  repudiated  it  for  ita  immorally. 
We  muit  at  the  aame  time  allow  much  to  ths  In- 
floence  which  auch  a  court  ai  that  of  England,  during 
thcio  three  reigna,  wai  calculated  to  hars  amcaig 
men  of  literary  tendenciei.  Almoat  all  the  poets, 
and  many  of  the  other  writer*,  were  either  courtlera 
themselves,  or  ander  the  immediate  protection  of 
conrttera,  and  were  constantly  experiencing  the 
amiles,  and  occaaionally  the  aolld  benefhctions,  of 
royalty.  Whatexer,  then,  waa  refined,  -  -  -  - 
•enlimental,  in  this  conntjy  and  at  this 
with  ita  full  influence  upon  literature. 

The  works  brouglit  forth  under  thi 
•buices  have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  aoil  for  the  flrat  time  broken  ap,  when 
*  all  indigenous  planta  iprtng  np  at  oace  with  a  nmk 
and  irrepreadbM  fertihty,  and  display  whatercr  ia 
peculiar  and  excellent  In  th^  nature,  on  a  acale  t^ 
moal  coniidcnona  and  magnificent.'*  The  ability  .  _ 
write  having  been,  a*  it  were,  suddenly  created,  the 
whole  world  of  character,  imageir,  aod  sentinicnt, 
as  well  aa  of  Infonnatlon  and  phiioeophy.  lay  ready 
for  the  use  of  those  who  posaeaaed  the  gift,  aod 
WM  appropriated  accordingly.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, wture  there  was  leia  rule  <rf  art  than  opn- 

laioe  of  maleriala,  tba  ptoductic *  *'- ' — 

in  often  dffficienl  '    *     ^  ^ 

la  iMar  aside  ft  .     . 

■imile  ^lOTe  quoted,  the  crop* 
tbey  had  bean  nared  nnder  ayiieiiiHio  cuuvbuod. 
On  tbis  acconnl^  the  refined  iMte  al  the  elcfateenth 
ceotnry  coodsnuMd  most  at  the  prodnctioD*  of  Uie 
dxteenth  and  aerentcenth  to  obUrun,  and  it  I*  ooly 
of  late  that  they  bare  onoe  mne  obtained  tbdr  de- 
aerved  rapntathnL  After  every  pr^wr  deduction 
has  been  made,  enough  remans  to  fix  thia  em  a* 
'by  far  the  mIgfaUMt  in  the  hittotr  irf  Engjlsh  lite- 
rature, or  indrad  of  human  Intellect  sod  capacity. 
There  never  was  anything,'  aaya  the  writer  above 

ned,  'like  the  ^i^  or  seventy  jeai*  that  elapsed 
the 
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^Uiabeth'i  reign,  to  the  period 


that  abort  period,  we  shall  find  the  name*  of  almost 
all  the  very  great  men  that  thia  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced, the  name*  of  Shakspcare,  and  Bacon,  and 


many  other* ;  men,  all  of  them,  not  mcrdy  of  gi 
talcnta  and  accomplish  men  la,  but  of  vast  compass 
and  reach  of  nnderstanding,  and  of  minda  truly 
creative  and  original ;  not  perfecting  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the 
justness  of  their  reaionicigs,  but  making  vut  and 
subatantial  additions  to  the  materinli  upon  wiiich 
taste  and  reason  must  hercal^er  be  employed,  and 
enlarging  to  an  incredible  and  nnpandleled  extent 
both  the  alores  and  the  resoarce*  of  the  buouut 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  poetical  names  of 
Importance  precede  that  of  Spenam.  The  first  Is 
Thomas  Sackvillb  (1536-1S08),  nllimately  &il 


of  DonetandLoTd  High  Treasurer  of  Eo^and,  and 
who  will  again  oome  before  us  In  the  character  of  ■ 
dramatic  writer.  InlS57,  Snckville  finmed  the  de- 
sign  of  a  poem,  entitled  The  Mimmr/or  MagiMtrala, 

of  which  he  wrote  only  the  '  Induction,' and  one  legend 
on  the  life  of  Henry  StaJTord,  Duke  of  BockinghslD. 
"■-  '-lilalion  of  Dante  and  some  other  of  his  i      ' 


nil  iiujoi:t  lu  iiiumu  ui  me  great  persons  oi  £.Dguan 
history,  fVom  the  Conquest  downwards,  pas*  here  la 
review,  and  each  Udl  his  own  story,  as  a  warning  to 
exIstlnB  stateonen  %  bat  otbor  dutlM  compelled  tha 
poet,  after  he  had  written  what  has  been  atAted,  to 
break  olC  and  commit  the  oompledon  of  the  woric  to 
two  poela  cf  Inftrior  not^  Biobard  BalttwyM  aod 
Qeorge  Ferrara.  The  whole  poem  U  cue  of  a  vary 
remarkable  kbid  for  the  age,  and  the  part  eiecotad 
by  SackTllle  exhibita  in  saae  parts  a  strength  of 
description  and  a  power  <d  draiHng  alkgorical  dia- 
ncters,  scanely  Inferior  to  Bpenaer. 

[  JOyorMalMaractosJhMi  At  Xirrt/mfVrifagiMrvlm.'i 

AndBrst,within  ths  porch  and  jaws  of  htJI, 
Sat  deep  Remor»a  of  Cou»;ienoe,  all  b»prent 
W  ith  tesn  i  and  to  heiself  oft  would  ahe  teU 
Her  wrrtchednM.,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  A^  but  ersr  tbuslament 
M 
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Next.  AW  1-  n_ .       ^    ■**•  *****^  "o*  die. 


H»  cap  Imnhl^  r'  P^«  •»<l  did  ft 

Wlwa  feU^        ^"^  ''^  d-th  to  be. 

Rniaft  .ur^Z??,'  *'«''  forthwith  1  fet 
OfJg™^»Pon  the  iroefal  plight     ^ 

eke  wTlSS'  ""^  •'»n»^«ri  pin'd  .». 


His 
And 
Bat. 
Pot 

Wl 
His 

His 

Vnl 


y^<A  in^S^ClT  ^S^  ^•^  *«  ki«  !!Se, 


l| 


-J^o  this  poor  life  w^  !?:„' ™  ™^  cold  ground : 


*-        ***«  WM  Miseiy  jbound. 

With  ta4iriiS3l1i.d  l"3^  ****P  **^»*«'  i^. 

^^***»  »**<*  i»*ni  JtMined  skin: 


The 
To 


But 
And 
The 

Bot 


fkirhwi^tZT^  "eTer  so  much  di«ni«r 
--™  JU»  oaiuUes  to  prolong  hi,  toiL 
'!f?  rf  •^'•y  Sleep,  (he  oooeiii  of  DMth. 

-Jk!S?t^^w     J'*^*^"*  forth  a  brea£ ; 
;Hi«™?K*^.^**^  ''^^'°  fortune  frowned  V 
h^^L?*  ^^'^  «P  i«*o  the  throne         ^ 
h^  mown,  bat,  «  » lirin.  death, 

dead  »Uwe,  oTlife  lie  drow  So  Wh  s 

oar  kib  lo  es^rth  the  better  part: 
oTai^t,  md  yet  in  whom  wTsee 
oft  tJ»A4  r«7cle J  and  oft  that  nercr  be  j 

•* 9ct,  ««iean[ing]  equally 

ponap  mad  Ims'  porertj. 


lOQt 


^  «o  the  cruel  fate.  «,  fixed  be 
JW  tune  foreput  cannot  retain  aeain. 
^  «me  reoueet  of  Jove  yet  pi«^Jl^_ 

H#  mUfc*       r"  "'°*»  fU  were  it  woe  and  arief 
He  might  a  whUe  jet  linger  forth  his  1^*^^ 

WUrJS^^'  h'^'d  •'^^  '^^  ^-rtal^coi*  bath  d«n, 

A-  hfhad  net'ir  trt^rTd'CTb^^?*- 

ML^f":?.^'^  •Jbbing  how  he  stood 
hSTv^!!!^  '  ^^  ^^^  ^«  '^^'uld  bemoan 

He  wouU  J^^  ^  *^^  7*'®  ^"  yo«*^  fowgone- 

Th^i^^lK;I^"*^  ^'^^  n^^^^l'd  muS  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fainT 
And  know,  full  well  life  doth  but  l^n^  S  pain  : 

W^t'lJffV'*  H"^  t^-i-ehaken.  and  blear^red  : 
wS.  Z 1^  ^^'^  ^i  lometime  CTODt  on  fouTT 
^  ith  old  Iwne  bones,  th  it  tattled  by  Vis  side ; 

^.^t.w-^*^*^  fi»t8till  knocking  at  death's^r ; 

FrhHi?;r'*K'*"^^^":F'  ■*  ^*  ^^  his  broath  i 
l-or  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death.  • 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed : 
aoresick  in  bed.  ter  colour  all  forgone  ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  ti^te. 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  brothi  alone : 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  eveiy  one       ' 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure, 
Detestmg  physic,  and  aU  physic's  cure. 

wh!i^M  ®  *'**^,**i!  "*«V  *****  *»»«»  we  see ! 

We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  gnsly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see  : 

With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 

And  roar»d  for  mejtt,  as  she shSuld  theWha»?Sed • 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone.   "'"•^<*»««t 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  aUuiew 

All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  ne  mought  rSii» 
From  *««,  to  see  how  she  her  aSns  co^*_ 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  thew!!^*'*  *^» 
When^l  for  noughHS  foin  wofc^.^;^ 
Her  starren  corpse,  that  rather  aeem'd^!!^* 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creatuw^U,*         * 

I"  Great  was  her  force,  whom  stont^^n 
Her  tearing  nails^atchiSg  ^'^^^jjl  «mld  not  rti^, 
Wito  «p  ng  jaws,  that  by^no  mJL^  *^  5  * 

Be  satw^Jd  fiom  hanger  U  h^^^  Tdobj 

G^ng,  *l«,  her  carcase  X>  ^o  Uw ; 

Wh«e  yon  may  count  each  i^^^^in, 

-  ^^*»  ^Kmt^  and 
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On  her  while  we  thus  firmljr  fix'd  our  ejc8» 
That  hied  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  aight, 
I/O,  middeiilT  ahe  ahriek'd  in  60  huge  wise 
As  made  hell  gates  to  shiver  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  hreast,  and,  therewithal,  ]>ale  Death 
EcthirUng  it,  to  rieve  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  bj  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  corpee  we  saw, 
Hearj,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  aright. 
That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law. 
Against  whose  force  in  Tain  it  is  to  fia;ht ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight, 
No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 
But  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power: 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  corpse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 
With  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook. 
That  most  of  all  my  fears  affrajed  me ; 
His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  pardy ; 
The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain. 
All  saye  ihe  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  yein. 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad. 
With  yisage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  io  uie  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flowered 
In  honour,  fflory,  and  rule,  aboye  the  rest) 
He  oyerwhelm'd,  and  all  their  fame  deyour'd, 
Ccmsum'd,  destrov'd,  wasted,  and  nerer  ceas'd, 
rnU  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed : 
His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
ITwre  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


[JBawy  Ihkt  qf  Bwkmgkam  ta  ikt  Infemal  Regtont.'] 

[The  deserlpCioa  of  the  Dake  of  BneUngham— the  Baddiif- 
hem,  it  mutt  be  reoolleeted,  of  Richard  in.--hae  been  much 
admired,  as  an  fanpereonaUon  of  extreme  wretofaedneas.] 

Then  first  came  Heniy  Duke  of  Buekinffham, 
His  doak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn, 
Wringing  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  blame, 
Whid  of  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn  ; 
With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn. 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  hands  he  joins  as  fasti 
With  rueful  dieer,  and  yapouied  eyes  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breast  he  beat ; 
His  hair  all  torn,  about  the  place  it  lain  : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  grief  so  great. 
As  feelingly^  methought,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whirlea  about  witnouten  stay  : 
With  stormy  sij^  the  place  did  so  complain, 
As  if  hb  heart  at  each  had  burst  in  twam. 

Thrice  ha  bflgan  to  tell  his  doleful  tale. 

And  thrice  the  si^dis  did  swallow  up  his  yoice ; 

At  each  of  whidi  he  ahrieked  ao  withal. 

As  though  the  heayens  ryyed  with  the  noise ; 

Till  at  &e  last,  reooyerinj^  of  his  yoioe, 

Supping  the  tean  that  alThis  breast  berained. 

On  cmel  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  plained. 


JOHN  HARRXKOTOir. 

Some  pleasing  amatory  yerses  (exhibiting  a  re- 
markable  polish  for  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written)  by  Johk  Hakbinoton  (1534 — 1582)  haye 
been  publislied  in  the  Nt^et  AntimuB,  This  poet 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  hy  Queen  Mary  fat 
boUfaig  oonwapoodeno  with  Juisabeth,  and  the 


latter,  on  her  acoeasion  to  the  throne,  rewarded  him 
with  many  fayoura.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
taste  and  refined  feelings,  as  the  following  specimen 
of  his  poetry  will  snfllce  to  show : — 

Somnet  made  on  IteMta  Jf  oHb&aai,  w^  /  jM 
tktmgkt  her  fair,  qm  tki  Mood  ai  ike  prinee$t*t  io«»i4oiP| 
m  goodly  aUtre,  and  talked  to  diven  ta  the  oomi-ynrd, 
1564. 

Whence  comes  my  loye  f    Oh  heart,  diseloea ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shMued  the  roee^ 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  pruaa. 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaM  i 
Whence  comes  my  woe  I  as  freely  own  ; 
Ah  me  1  'twas  from  a  heart  like  ttoia. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  loye's  desirs^ 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fiie  ; 
Yet  all  so  Hit  mi  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  i 

Why  thos,  my  loye,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  saye  my  pain  ; 
Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  I 
Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan, 
(h  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 


Sn  Philip  Sidwkt  (1554- 1586)  takea  hit  nnk  ia 
English  literary  history  rather  as  a  prose  writer  thao 
as  a  poet  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  long  been  laid 
aside  on  aoooont  of  the  cold  and  afibcted  style  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  has  been  jnstly  remarked,  that* 
*  if  he  had  looked  into  liis  own  noUe  heart,  and 
written  directly  lh>m  that,  instead  of  fkom  his  some- 
what too  metaphysico-philosophical  head,  his  poetry 
would  haye  been  excellent.'  Yet  in  some  pieces  he 
has  fortunately  failed  in  extinguishing  the  natural 
sentiment  which  inspired  him.  The  following  are 
admired  specimens  of  his  sonnets : — 

ISoimeti  of  Sir  Philip  SidneyJ] 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awiy 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  aria^ 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  fliei^ 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lit 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  i&i  <mly  I 
Fawn  on  myaelf,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride,  1  think,  doth  not  my  soul  posseai^ 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass  t 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  oonisss, 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  oyerpaas, 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  hi^est  plaea 
Bends  all  his  powers,  eyen  unto  Stella's  grace. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  I  thou  elimb'st  tiie  skki^ 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  &oe  1 

What  may  it  be,  that  eyen  in  heayenly  plaee 

That  busy  Ardier  his  sharp  airows  tries  t 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  loye  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  loye,  thou  feel'st  a  loyer's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  tiiy  languiah'd  graee 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  eyen  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  t^  me^ 

Is  constant  loye  dcem'd  there  but  want  of  wilt 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be| 

Do  thev  aboye  loye  to  be  loy'd,  and  yet 

Those  foyers  soom  whom  that  lore  doth  poaaMt 

Do  th^  call  yirtiM  theve  nagialeftiliMaBl        _ 
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Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  halting  place  or  wit,  the  halm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prifloner'e  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  hetween  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proM  slaeld  me  fii>m  out  the  prease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts.  Despair  at  me  doth  throw; 

0  make  in  me  thoee  ciTil  wars  to  cease : 

1  will  good  tribute  paj,  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  hed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  ro^  garlaad,  and  a  weaiy  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  hy  ri^t. 
More  not  thy  hearj  grace,  uou  shalt  in  me 
LiTelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

Haring  this  daj  mj  hone,  my  hand,  mj  lance 
Guided  so  well,  that  I  obtain'd  the  prize. 
Both  br  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  Fnmce ; 
Hoisonen  my  skill  in  horwmanship  adranoe ; 
Townfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
Hb  praise  to  sleight  which  from  good  uae  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  beokuse  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 
Think  naime  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awnr !  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  look'd  on,  and  m>m  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  raee. 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address ; 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess. 
Youth,  lucky  and  praise,  even  fill'd  my  reins  with 

pride. 
When  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
In  Mars's  iiveiy,  prancing  in  the  press, 
*  ^Vhat  now.  Sir  Fool,'  said  he, '  I  would  no  less. 
Look  here,  I  say.'    I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied, 
"Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes  ; 
One  hand  foigot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries  ; 
My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward  named  Fourth  as  fiist  in  praise  I  name ; 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain. 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wise*valiant,  frame 
His  hire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain. 
And,  nin'd  by  Mus,  could  yet  maa  Mais  so  tame. 
Thai  Balance  weigjh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain : 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Flower-de-luce  so  fraid. 
Though  strongly  hedc'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws, 
That  witty  Leins  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  tluit,  nor  anv  sudi  small  caus»— 
But  onlv  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove         % 
To  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  fail  his  love. 

0  happv  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear  I 

1  saw  thee  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
I'pon  thy  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wear. 
While  thoee  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  aance  forbear ; 
Wbiie  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish 'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
ThcT  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison)  twine : 
And  fkin  those  CEol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly. 
First  did  with  puffinc  kiss  thoee  locks  display. 
She,  so  disheveU'd,  blush'd.    From  window  1, 
Wif  h  sight  thereof  cried  out, '  O  fair  diimoe ; 
Let  Honour's  eelf  to  thee  grant  highest  place.* 

*  Ams,  thmng. 


8Ul  WA1.TBB  RALdOH — mfOTHT  KENDAI/~>||BaiOLAt 
BftSTON — ^HBKmr  CONSTABLX. 

Sir  WAI.TER  Raleigh,  to  whose  merits  as  a  proat 
writer  justice  ii  done  in  the  sequel,  deserves  to  bo 
ranked  amongst  the  minor  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Timothy  Kendal  is  only  known  for  having  pub- 
lished, in  1577,  a  volume  entitled  Hour9  of  EpigramM, 
Nicholas  Breton  (1555-16S4')  wrote  some  pastoral 
poems,  and  a  volume  called  the  Worlu  of  a  Yawg 
Wit.  Henry  Constable  was  a  popuhir  writer  of 
sonnets,  though  strangely  conceited  and  unnatural 
in  his  style.  In  most  of  the  works  of  these  Inf^or 
poets,  happy  thoughts  and  imagery  may  be  Icmiid, 
mixed  up  with  affectations,  forced  analogies,  and 
conceits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the 
age  when  ooUections  of  fugitive  and  misoellaneova 
poems  first  became  common.  Several  volumes  of 
this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  EUxabeth,  con- 
tain poetiy  of  high  merit,  without  any  autbor'B 
name. 


[From  a  posm  bj  Rakiffh,  besjinff  the  sbote  ttUs,  Ihe 

srtaxtnetod.3 


Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fiean^ 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts. 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports  ; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  slUIg 
And  Orief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  bar  wiU  ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummeiy, 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly. 
Sad  troop  of  human  miseiy  ! 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crvstal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  fM 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  jov,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  1pfSW% 

You'd  scorn  proud  tower^ 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimei  diaik% 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  mak^^ 

Nor  munnurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 
#  ♦  • 

Blest  silent  groves  I  O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nurseiy  I 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  mtch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  looks^  ihtM 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountidni^ 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

[Pmrtwdl  to  Ibwn,  Sy  .BrrtoN.] 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewellt 
For  froward  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwdL 
I  must  go  five,  I  wot  not  where. 
Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  tou  gallant  dames^ 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight  I 

Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames, 
That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  rijdiii 

And,  in  your  stoad,  against  my  wil!^ 

I  must  go  live  with  country  JUL  _ 
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Now  next,  mj  gallant  jotttha,  farewell ; 

Mj  lads  that  oft  hare  cheered  my  hourt  I 
Mj  grief  of  mind  no  tonfue  can  tell. 

To  think  that  I  mutt  from  you  part. 
I  now  must  leare  you  all,  alas. 
And  lire  with  some  old  lobcock  ass  I 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute. 
With  instruments  of  music's  sounds  I 

Recorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute, 
And  hearenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 

I  now  must  leare  you  all,  indeed. 

And  make  some  music  on  a  reed  1 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 

And  gaUant  geldings  fair,  adieu  1 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds. 

To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you : 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit. 
And  ride  some  countij  carting  tit ! 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliyer  pistol,  arquebuss. 
Bee,  see,  wnat  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus ; 
And  lay  aside  my  rapier  blade^ 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  ^ou  fitfewell,  all  |;allant  games, 

PnmerOf  and  Jmpenalf 
Wherewith  I  us'd,  with  courtly  dames. 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays  t 

And  now  farewell  each  dainty  dish. 
With  sundiy  sorts  of  sugar'd  wine  t 

Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 
To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine  I 

I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these, 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  dieese  I 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  fuewell ! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon ; 
My  heaver  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  damty  dinners  all  are  done : 
Witn  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  all  gay  garments  now, 

With  jewels  rico,  of  rare  device  1 
like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  ranse  in  woodman's  wise ; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green,  or  grey, 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  eveiy  dream  of  sweet  delight, 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew. 

In  dungeon  deep  of  foul  despite, 
I  must,  aE  me  I  innetch  as  I  may, 
Qo  ling  the  song  of  welaway  1 

ISomdhyOondabie.'] 

CFram  his  «  Diana:'  IflQl} 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold, 
To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  living  death. 
To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold. 
To  grasD  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath. 
To  tread  a  mase  that  never  shall  have  end. 
To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears, 
To  climb  a  hUl,  and  never  to  descend, 
OianU  to  kill,  and  ouake  at  childish  fears. 
To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  th'  Hesperian  troe, 
To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 
To  live  acours'd,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be, 
And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  saw ; 
If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded, 
Mj  Imurt  is  lore^  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 


CHBXBTOFHXB  MABIiOW^JOSHUA  STLYESTBar— 
BICHARD  BARNFIELD. 

Chbuptophkr  Maklow,  so  highly  eminent  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  would  probably  have  been  oyer- 
looked  in  the  department  of  miscellaneous  poetir,  but 
for  his  beautiful  piece,  rendered  familiar  by  its  being 
transferred  into  Walton's  *  Angler' — T%s  j^asncnaU 
Shepherd  io  his  Love.  Jo8HUi.STL>YEBTER,whodiedin 
1618,  at  the  age  of  55,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
large  volume  of  poems  of  very  unequal  merit,  claims 
notice  as  the  now  generally  received  author  of  an  im- 
pressive piece,  long  ascribed  to  Raleigh — The  SauPe 
ErrwuL  Another  Aigitive  poem  of  great  beauty,  bat 
in  a  diflTerent  style,  and  which  has  often  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  Ricsard  Barn- 
field,  autlior  of  several  poetical  volumes  published 
between  1594  and  1598.  These  three  lemarkablt 
poems  are  here  subjoined : — 

7%e  PoMtUmaJte  Shepherd  to  hie  Love^ 

Comb  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love^ 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vallies,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields^ 
Woods  or  stoepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks^ 
By  sl^low  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move^ 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing^ 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-moming  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

iThe  NymphU  Beply  to  the  Pasatonaie  Sh^^lML 

By  Raleigh.} 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue^ 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  livo  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow^  falL 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  foigeitSBy 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

lliy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  ooral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means' can  moT9 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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Bat  oonld  jouth  lait,  uid  loTe  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need^ 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  moTa 
To  lire  with  thee  and  be  thy  lore. 

TheSwTsEmmd. 

Go,  sonl,  the  body's  guest. 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  beet. 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Oo,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  giro  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Oo^  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good  i 
If  chiuch  and  court  renly. 
Then  gire  them  both  tke  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others  actions, 
Not  lor'd  imless  they  gire. 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factionf. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Gire  potentates  the  lia» 

Tell  men  of  hiefa  condition 
That  rule  a&irs  of  state, 
nr  purpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
Ana  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  gire  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brare  it  most, 

They  b^  for  more  by  spending, 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost. 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  gire  them  aU  ^e  lie. 

Tell  seal  it  lacks  derotion. 

Tell  lore  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust; 
And  wish  them  not  repiT, 
For  thou  must  gire  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  WMteth, 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters, 
Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteth. 
Tell  farour  how  she  falters. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Gire  ereiy  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wianglef 
In  tickle  points  of  nioeness : 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  orer-wiseness. 
And  iriien  they  do  rsply, 
8trai|^t  giTO  them  both  tha  Ik^ 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness. 
Tell  skill  it  is  nretension. 
Tell  charity  of  coldness. 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  replt. 
So  giTO  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  nature  of  decay, 
TeU  friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tdl  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  reply. 
Then  gire  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  sonndness, 

But  yarr  by  esteeming, 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Gire  axts  and  schools  the  lie. 


Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city, 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity. 
Tell,  Tirtue  least  prefeneth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  gire  tlie  iia. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbiQgl 
Although  to  gire  the  lie 
Deserres  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill* 


{Addrett  to  the  Ntf^tiHgakJl 

Am  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

In  the  meny  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  groye  of  myrtles  made ; 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sinft 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spnQg ; 

Ererything  did  banish  moan, 

Sare  the  nif^tifigale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  di^, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  ciy ; 

Teru,  teru,  by  and  by ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  rfifraia  ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  liyely  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  1  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  yain ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain ; 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee^ 

Kuthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thMt 

King  Fandion  he  is  defA ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  I 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Byeiy  one  that  flatten  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  nusexy. 

Words  an  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

FaithAil  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Eyenr  man  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  thou  hast  vdierewith  te  spcadt 

But,  if  store  ui  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering^ 

'  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  uiend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep. 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus,  of  erexy  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  Know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  fo«i 
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These  writers  bring  jib  to  Edmuno  SPKRtm, 
whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  the 
romantic  reign  of  ElizabetlL      *It  ia  easy,'  etye 
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Pope, '  to  iDark  out  the  general  conree  of  our  poeti7 ; 
Cluimr,  Spenwr,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  tie  the  gre't 
Undmarki  for  it.'     We  c&n  now  idd  Cowper  and 
Wordivoctii;  but,  in  Pope's  generation,  the  lut  he 
ha*  girea  wa*  ai-curate  and  complete.    Spenier  voa, 
liWn  Chauc^»  a  natire  of  London,  and  like  him,  aim, 
be  ha*  lecorded  the  idrcunutance  in  hii  poetrj : — 
Henj  London,  mr  most  kindlj  nuns, 
That  to  me  gave  thig  lift'i  fint  natire  aource. 
Though  ftom  another  ptacs  I  taka  mj  nama. 
An  houM  of  ancient  fame. 


He  WM  bora  at  EMt  Smitbfleld,  neai  the  Towar, 


abont  the  ^ear  1SS3.  The  rank  of  his  parents,  or 
the  degree  of  hii  ofBnitr  with  the  ancient  house  of 
Spenaer,  ii  not  known.  Gibbm  laji  trul]'.  that  the 
noble  tiuDilf  of  Speoaer  ihould  consider  tiie  Faeiy 
Qiua  ai  the  moat  preciont  jewd  in  their  coronet.* 
The  poet  wu  entered  ■  lizer  (one  of  the  humbleit 
oUu  of  itudentj)  of  Pembroke  Cidlqte,  Cauibridge. 
In  Hay  1&S9,  and  oontioued  to  attend  college  for 
•eTen  Tear*,  taking  bii  degree  of  H.A.  in  June 
1970.  While  Spenaer  wai  at  Pembroke,  Gabriel 
Harrey,  the  future  aatrologer,  wa*  at  Clulit'i  Col- 
lege, and  an  intimacy  wa»  formed  between  tbem, 
which  laited  daring  the  poet'l  life.  Harre;  wai 
learned  and  pedantic,  fHiil  of  aunmption  and  con- 
oeit,  and  in  hi»  '  Venetieji  Telvet  and  fnntoflci  of 
pride,'  formed  a  pecallari?  happj  anbjeet  for  the 
"''re  of  Naah,  who  asaailed  him  with  erery  specie* 
Dane  and  contemptnoa*  ridicule.  Harrey,  how- 
eTM,  w««  of  terTice  to  Spenser.  The  latter,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  CniTersity,  li Ted  with  some  friend* 
ia  tin  north  of  England ;  probably  those  Spcnsen 
of  Haretwood,  to  who*e  family  he  is  sud  to  bare 
belonged.  Hairey  Indnccd  the  poet  to  repair  to 
Londni,  and  there  he  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney, '  one  of  the  rery  diamonds  of  her  mqeaty'i 
conri,"  In  1S79,  the  poet  publlBbed  his  ShqAtrdt 
GUatdar,  dedicated  to  Sidney,  wlio  aflerwara*  pa- 
traniaed  him,  and  recommended  him  to  his  uncle, 
the  powerful  Earl  of  Leiceiter.  The  Shepherd'* 
Calendar  i*  a  ptitoral  poem,  in  twelr*  eclogues, 
one  for  each  ownth,  but  without  itrict  is^iow 
w  to  natural  deieriptioD  or  rustic  character,  and 


M  bmllj  to  wbhA  the  poifi 
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deformed  b7  '  nnmber  of  obaolete  unconUi  phrase* 
(tbe  Chaucvrisms  of  Spenaer,  as  Dryden  desi^alcd 
them),  yet  containing  trace*  of  a  superior  original 
genius.     The  faUe  of  the  Oak  amd  Briar  i*  llneij 
toid ;  and  in  verse*  like  the  following,  we  see  the 
germ*  of  that  tuneful  harmony  and  pensire  reflection 
in  which  Spenser  excelled ; — 
You  naked  bads,  whose  shady  leaTea  an  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  wen  wont  to  baitd  their  bower. 
And  now  are  clothed  with  mos*  and  hoary  frost, 
Instead  of  blossoms  wherewith  your  buds  did  flower: 
1  see  your  lean  that  from  your  bou^  da  rain. 
Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicle*  nmam. 
All  *o  my  luitftil  life  is  dry  and  sere. 
My  timely  buds  with  wailmr  aU  an  wasted  ; 
The  blooom  which  my  branch  of  youth  did  t>ear. 
With  breathed  ngh*  is  blown  away  and  blasted. 
And  fiom  mine  eye*  the  drinling  tears  descend. 
As  on  your  boughs  the  i<^clea  depend. 

These  lines  form  part  of  the  flrtt  edognc.  In  which 
tbe  sheplieid  boy  (Colin  Clout)  laments  the  issue  of 
his  lore  for  a  'country  la**,'  named  Rosalind — a 
happy  female  name,  which  Thoma*  Lodge,  and,  fol- 
lowing him,  Shakspeare,  mbaequeDtiy  connected 
with  lore  and  poetry.  Spenaer  is  here  supposed  to 
hare  depicted  a  real  passion  of  his  own  (or  a  lady  in 
the  north,  who  at  last  prefurred  a  rival,  though,  as 
Gabriel  HarTey  say*,  'the  gentle  Mi*tnpn  Rusatind' 
once  reported  the  rejected  suitor  'to  have  oil  (he 
intelligences  at  <»mmaad,  and  another  time  chria- 
toned  him  Signior  Pcgaso.'  Spenser  make*  his 
■hepherds  disooursc  of  polemic*  a*  well  aa  lore,  and 
tliey  draw  characters  of  good  and  bad  paalora,  and 
institute  comparison*  between  Popery  and  Prote*- 
bintism.  Some  allusions  to  Archbishop  Grindal 
(■  Algrind'  in  the  poem)  and  Bishop  Aylmer  aie 
said  to  bare  given  offence  to  Lord  Burleigli ;  bat  the 
patronage  of  Leicester  and  Essex  must  have  made 
Borleigh  look  with  distaste  on  the  new  poet.  For 
ten  years  we  hear  little  of  Spenaer.  He  is  foond 
corresponding  with  Harvey  on  a  literary  innovation 
contemplated  by  that  learned  person,  and  even  by 
Sir  Fhilip  Sidney.  This  was  no  Iras  than  banishing 
rhymes  and  intradndng  the  Latin  jmiaody  into 
English  Terse.  Spenser  seems  to  have  assented  to 
it,  'fondly  oTercome  with  SiAte^,  charm  ('  he  *ua- 
pended  the  Paery  Qtteen,  which  he  had  then  begun, 
and  tried  English  hexameters,  l<»^etting,  to  nae  the 
witty  words  of  Nash,  tiiat '  Uie  hexameter,  though 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  hooa*.  wa*  not  likely  to 
thrive  in  this  dime  of  ours,  the  soil  being  ton  craggy 
for  him  to  set  his  [dou^  in.'  Fortunately,  he  did 
not  persevere  In  the  conceit)  be  could  not  have 
gained  over  hi*  contemporariea  to  it  (tor  then  were 
then  too  many  poets,  and  too  much  T«a]  poetry  in 
the  land),  and  if  be  had  made  the  attempt,  Shak- 
speare would  soon  have  Hown  the  whole  away.  As 
a  dependent  on  Leicester,  and  a  luitor  for  coiut 
favour,  Spenser  i*  supposed  to  have  experienced 
many  reverses.  The  following  lines  in  Molhtr  Hub- 
banfi  TaU,  though  not  printed  till  1581,  seem  to 
belong  to  this  period  of  his  life: — 

Full  little  knoHest  thou  that  hast  not  tried. 

What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 

To  loae  good  da^  that  might  be  bstter  spent ; 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discoDtent ; 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  pat  bwk  to-motrow ; 

Tg  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  hktow  ; 

To  have  thy  prince's  grace.  Jet  want  her  peers'; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  yean  j 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  carea; 

To  eat  thy  heart  thraagh  comfortlees  despairs; 

To  bwn,  to  eronch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ran. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait,  to  be  undone  I      » 


ENOUBH  LITERATUBE 


,   It  *pptT 


tbepoet  abo  f 


_, _.  ..  talk  then  often  deTolTcd 

•a  pact*  and  draniBluts.    At  length  an  Important 

•l^intment  came.    Lord  Gnj  of  Wilton  vai  lent 

to  IreUud  a»  lord-deputj,  and  Spouer  accompanied 

the  capacity  of  lecnUrj.    They  remaiiKd 

'san,  when  tbe  depaty  va*  recalled,  and 

w  Rtnrned  to  England.    In  Jnna  ISM, 

fliiiaiwir  obtained  &ora  tba  crown  a  grant  of  3038 

acna  in  tlie  coonty  of  Cmk,  oat  of  tbe  forMted  land! 

af  (be  Iteri  <tf  DeamoDd,  </ whicb  Kr  Walter  Raleigh 

kad  pfeTiaiii]^,  fbr  hit  miUtar;  lerTicea  In  Ireland, 

sMained  lajWO  aciM.     The  poet  vai  obliged  to 

waidn  nn  hii  natatf.  «■  thiawaaonecrf'thecoadiUoni 

of  tbe  pan^  and  be  accordingly  repaired  to  Irdand, 

I     and  look  np  hia  abode  in  giLiJm.n  Caatie,  near 

I     Doi^nile,  which  bad  been  one  of  tbe  ancient  itrong- 

bold*  or  appanage*  of  the  Earia  oT  Deamond.    Tbe 

I     poet'a  caatie  (lood  in  the  midit  of  a  large  plain.  In 

[     Oe  aide  of  a  lake ;  the  riTcr  Holla  ran  thniogh  hu 

chain  aC  moaotaiaa  at  a  diataooe 


inipan;  him  to  Eodland,  nnd  umnge  fiir  their 
>tioTi.  The  Faery  QuM^n  appeared  in  Jannary 
0,  dedicated  to  her  majcMy,  in  that  atraln  of 
■dolation  which  wai  then  (he  fuhion  of  the  ige. 
To  the  Tolame  wai  appended  a  letter  to  Raleigh, 
■xplaioing  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  the  anthiw 
udd  wai  'a  continned  allegoTy,  or  dark  concdt* 
He  (tale*  hit  object  to  be  to  fashion  a  gentleman, 
or  noble  peraon.  in  Tirtnooi  and  gentle  diadpUne, 
and  that  he  had  choaen  Prince  Arthni  tor  bli  hero. 
He  conceiTc*  that  prince  to  iiaTe  belidd  the  Tterj 
Qoeen  in  a  dream,  and  been  ao  enamaurcd  of  tbe 
Tiaion,  that,  on  awaking,  be  retolTed  to  Kt  forth  and 
•eek  her  in  Fkery  Land.  The  poet  ftirther  *  de- 
viaea'  tliat  the  Faery  Queen  ahall  keep  her  annual 
feast  twelre  day«,  twelxe  leTcral  adventare*  hap- 
pening in  that  time,  and  each  of  them  being  ander- 
t^en  by  a  kniglit.  The  adTeotuiea  were  alio  to 
eipceM  tbe  aame  nnmlieT  of  moral  Tirtnea.  Tha 
flr«t  ia  that  of  the  Bedcroaa  Knight,  expreeiing 
Holincn;  the  arcond  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperancei 
and  the  third,  Britomartia,  '  a  Udy  fcnighC  repro- 
■enting  Chaitity.  There  waa  thai  a  blending  d 
chiTalry  and  religion  in  the  deaign  of  tile  ^^^tT 
Queen.  Spenier  had  imbibed  (probably  from  Sid- 
ney) a  portinn  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  which  orer- 
Howi  in  Hitton'i  Comia,  and  he  looked  on  chiTahr 
aa  a  Mge  and  aeriou*  thing.*  Beaidet  hia  peraonf- 
Hcetion  of  the  abatract  lirtuc*.  the  poet  made  hia 
aH^^cal  penonag^i  and  their  adrenlarea  repre- 
aent  hiatoricad  character!  and  e*enta.  The  queen, 
Gloriana,  and  the  honttMa  Btlphojbe,  are  both  aym- 
bolical  of  Qneen  Eliiabeth;  the  adyenturea  of  tha 
Redcroaa  Knight  ahadow  forth  the  hlitorr  of  the 
"■  A  of  England ;  the  diatreaaed  knight  I>  Henry 
and  Kiiry  ii  intended  to  glance  at  the  no- 
ftirtiinate  Mjirj.  Queen  of  Scot*  The  itanaa  of 
Spenser  ii  tbe  Italian  oUava  ritaa,  now  fkmlliar  fai 
Englinh  poetry;  but  he  added  an  Alexandrine,  or 
long  line,  which  girea  a  ftill  and  iweeping  cfcee  to 
the  rerae.  The  poet'i  diction  ia  rich  and  abundant 
He  introdaced,  however,  a  number  of  obadete  ei- 
preaaions,  '  new  grafti  of  old  and  wKhered 
for  which  he  waa  cenaured  hr  hlacontemi..  . 
and  their  ancceeaora,  and  in  which  he  waa  certainly 
copied  by  Shaktpearc     Hit  *  Ootbic  aabjert 


waned  to  bolwark  in  the  roanantic  retanat    Here 
ba  wKlc  moat  of  the  Faery  Qneea,_aiid  i«c^^_  ^ 

hi*  wife,  the  'Eiiuhetb'  at  his 

ing  her  with  that  noble  itrain  idmrn 

{■^on,  which  lie  baa  atjied  the  EfiAa... 

wliich  forma  tbe  moat  magniBcent  '  tpcaual 

In  t)ie  language.     Elicolman  Caatie  ii  now  a  run ; 

ila  tower*  almoat  level  with  the  ground  \  bat  the  apoi 

Boat  erer  be  dear  to  the  loren  irf  geniua.   Balciiih'f 

Tirit  waa  made  in  1589,  and,  according  to  the  flgu- 

ratlte  lanfrnage  of  Spenaer,  the  two  iUuatriov*  frieaida. 

whib  reading  Q»  manaacript  of  the  Faery  Qnaen, 


We  may  conceiTC  tbe  banaporti  of  delight  with 
which  Kaliigti  peroaed  or  liatencd  to  thoK  atraina 
il  chiTalry  and  gotveoua  deacription,  which  rerealed 
to  him  a  land  tliU  brighter  tlian  any  he  had  aeoi  in 
bia  diatant  wanderinga,  or  could  bare  been  preaent 
•ran  to  bia  romantic  imagination  I  The  gueat  warmly 


*  "nt  naioiiiin  cpf  I 


itHH^  m  la  hh  fcjniH 
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and  story*  had  probably,  as  Mr  Campbell  oonjeo 
tures,  *  made  him  lean  towards  words  of  the  (dden 
time,*  and  his  antiquated  expression,  as  the  same 
critic  finely  remarks,  *  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  moss  and  iry  on  some  majestic  build- 
ing, coTers  the  fabric  of  his  language  with  romantic 
and  Tenerable  associations.'  The  Faery  Queen  was 
enthusiastically  received.  It  could  s<?arcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  considering  how  well  it  was  adapted 
to  Uie  court  and  times  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  where 
gallantry  and  chiralry  were  so  strangely  mingled 
with  the  religious  gravity  and  earnestness  induced 
bj  ttie  Beformation,  and  considering  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  poem.  The  few  first 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  Una,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  place  Spenser  above  the  whole  hundred 
poets  that  then  offered  incense  to  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  settled  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  on 
Spenser,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland.  His  smaller 
poems  were  next  published — Tht  Tearaofike  Muae$^ 
Mother  Hubbard^  &&,  in  1 59 1 ;  Daphunda^  1 592 ;  and 
Amorttd  and  the  EmihalaMium  (relating  his  court- 
ship and  marriage)  m  1595.  His  EUgifofAMtrophd, 
on  the  death  ^  the  lamented  Sidney,  appeared 
about  this  time.  In  1596,  Spenser  was  again  in 
London  to  publish  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen.  These  contain  the  legend  of 
Cambel  and  T^iamond,  or  Friendship ;  Artegal,  or 
Justice  i  and  Sir  Caledore,  or  Courtesy.  The  double 
allegory  is  continued  in  these  cantos  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ones :  Artegal  is  the  poet's  friend  and  patron. 
Lord  Grey ;  and  various  historical  events  are  re- 
lated in  the  knight's  adventures.  Half  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  thus  finished ;  six  of  the  twelve 
adventures  and  moral  virtues  were  produced ;  but 
iwfortunately  the  world  saw  only  some  fragments 
more  of  the  work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  remain- 
ing half  was  lost,  through  the  *  disorder  and  abuse' 
of  a  servant  sent  forwanl  with  it  to  England.  This 
is  highly  improbable.  Spenser,  who  came  to  London 
himself  with  each  of  the  former  portions,  would  not 
have  ventured  the  largest  part  with  a  careless  ser- 
vant But  he  had  not  time  to  complete  his  poetical 
and  moral  gallery.  There  was  an  interval  of  six 
yean  between  his  two  publications,  and  he  lived 
only  three  years  after  the  second.  During  that 
Mriod,  too,  Ireland  was  convulsed  with  rebellion. 
The  English  settiers,  or  *  undertakers,'  of  the  crown 
lands,  were  unpopular  with  the  conquered  natives 
of  Ireland.  They  were  often  harsh  and  oppressive ; 
and  even  Spenser  ii  accused,  on  the  authority  of 
existing  legal  documents,  of  having  sought  unjustly 
to  add  to  Us  possessions.  He  was  also  in  oflkse  over 
the  Irish  (derk  of  the  council  of  Munster) ;  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  queen  (1598)  for  the 
office  of  BherifT  cMf  Cork  {  and  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  arbitrary  power,  as  is  proved  by  a  poli- 
tical treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  by  him 
in  1596  for  tiie  government  of  Elizabeth,  but  not 
printed  till  tiie  reign  of  Charles  L  The  poet  was, 
therefore,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  fhry  of  the 
irritated  and  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  *  revenge 
was  virtue^'  The  storm  soon  burst  forth.  In  Oc- 
tober 1598,  an  insurrection  was  organised  in  Mun- 
ster, following  Tjrrone's  rebellion,  which  had  raged 
fbr  sonie  years  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  in- 
surgents attacked  Kilcolman,  and  having  robbed 
and  plundered,  set  fire  to  the  castle.  Si)enBer  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confVision  incidental 
to  such  a  calamity,  or  f^m  inability  to  render  as- 
sistance, an  infant  child  of  the  poet  (*  new-bom,' 
according  to  Ben  Jonson)  was  left  behind,  and 
perished  iu  the  flames.  The  poet,  impoverished  and 
broken-hearted,  reached  I.<ondon,  and  died  in  about 
three  months,  in  King  Street,  Wcctminster,  on  tlie 


16th  January  1699.  He  was  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  defraying  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  and  his 
hearse  attended  (as  Camden  relates)  by  his  brother 
poets,  who  threw  '  mournful  elegies'  into  his  grave. 
A  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  His 
widow,  the  fair  Elizabeth,  whose  bridal  bower  at 
Kilcolman  he  had  decked  with  such  *  gay  garlands' 
of  song,  probably  remained  in  Irelan<(  where  two 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  poet  long  resided. 

Spenser  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  mdodioos  of 
all  our  descriptive  poets.  His  creation  of  scenes 
and  objects  is  infinite,  and  in  f^  and  sonorous 
versification  he  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.  His 
*•  lofty  rhyme*  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  con- 
tinuous sweetness,  that  we  can  find  nowhere  else. 
In  richness  of  fancy  and  invention  he  can  saux»ly 
be  ranked  below  Shakspeare,  and  he  is  fully  as  ori- 
ginal. His  obligations  to  the  Italian  poets  (Arioeto 
supplying  a  wild  (xothic  and  chivalrous  model  for 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  Tasso  furnishing  the  texture 
of  some  of  its  most  delicious  embellishments)  still 
leave  him  the  merit  of  his  great  moral  design — tiie 
conception  of  his  allegorical  characters — his  exube- 
rance of  language  and  illustration — and  that  original 
structure  of  verse,  powerfVU  and  harmonious,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  which  must  ever  bear 
his  name.  His  faults  arose  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
riches.  His  Inexhaustible  powers  of  circumstantial 
description  betrayed  him  into  a  tedious  minuteness, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of 
natural  objects  led  him  to  group  together  trees  and 
plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments,  which 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faery 
Land.  The  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  his  intellecik 
tempted  him  to  sow  dark  meanings  and  obscure 
allusions  across  the  bright  and  obvious  path  of  his 
allegory.  This  peculiarity  of  his  genius  was  early 
displayed  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar ;  and  if  Bur- 
leigh's displeasure  could  have  cured  the  poet  of  the 
habit>  the  statesman  might  be  half  forgiven  his  iUi- 
berality.  His  command  of  musical  Umguage  led 
him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  too  great  a  tength, 
till  the  attention  becomes  exhausted,  even  with  its 
very  melody,  and  indifference  succeeds  to  languor. 
Had  Spenser  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  have  diminished  the  number 
of  his  readers.  His  own  fancy  had  evidently  begun 
to  give  way,  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the 
same  rich  unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imagina- 
tion, which  fills  the  eariier  cantos  with  so  many  in- 
teresting, lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  fcteeps 
them  in  such  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beauty. 
The  two  first  books  (of  HolhuM  and  Temperance) 
are,  like  the  two  first  of  Paradise  Lost,  works  of  con- 
summate taste  and  genius,  and  superior  to  all  the 
others.  We  agree  with  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  the  alle- 
gory of  Spenser  is  in  reality  no  bar  to  the  ei\joy.nent 
of  the  poem.  The  reader  may  safbly  disregard  the 
symbolical  applications.  We  may  allow  &e  p^'^et, 
like  his  own  Archimago,  to  divide  his  characters 
into  *  double  parts,'  while  one  only  is  visible  at  a 
time.    While  we  see  Una,  with  her  heavenly  looks, 

That  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 

or  Belphosbe  flying  through  the  woods,  or  Britomart 
seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  we  need  not  stop 
to  recollect  that  the  first  is  designed  to  represent  the 
true  church,  the  second  Queen  Elisabeth,  or  the  ttdrd 
an  abstract  personification  of  Chastity.  Tliey  are  ex- 
quisite representations  df  female  loveliness  and  truth, 
unmatched  save  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The 
allegory  of  Spenser  leaves  his  wild  enchantments^ 
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his  picturesque  situations,  his  shady  groves  and  lofty 
trees, 

(Not  pieroeable  bj  power  of  any  star), 

his  Masque  of  Cupid,  and  Bower  of  Bliss,  and  all  the 
iritcheries  of  his  gardens  and  wildernesses,  without 
the  slightest  ambiguity  or  indistinctness.  There  is 
DO  haze  over  his  finest  pictures.  We  seem  to  walk 
in  the  green  alleys  of  his  broad  forests,  to  hear  the 
stream  tinkle  and'tlie  fountain  fall,  to  enter  his 
caves  of  Mammon  and  Despair,  to  gaze  on  hia 
knights  and  ladies,  or  to  join  in  his  fime  combats 
and  crowded  allegorical  processions.  There  is  no 
perplexity,  no  intercepted  lighta,  in  those  fine  images 
and  personifications.  They  may  be  sometimes  &i- 
tastic,  bat  they  are  always  brilliant  and  distinct 
When  Spenser  fails  to  interest,  it  is  when  our  coarser 
taste  becomes  palled  with  his  sweetness,  and  when  we 
feel  that  his  scenes  want  the  support  of  common  pro- 
bability and  human  passions.  We  sorrender  oor- 
selves  up  for  a  time  to  the  power  of  the  enchanter, 
and  witness  with  wonder  and  ddight  hismarrellous 
achievements ;  but  we  wish  to  return  again  to  the 
world,  and  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-mortals  in  its 
busy  and  passionate  pursuits.  It  is  here  that  Shaks- 
peare  eclipses  Spenser ;  here  that  he  builds  upon  his 
beautiful  groundwork  of  fancy — ^the  high  and  durable 
structure  of  conscious  dramatic  truth  and  living 
reality.  Spenser*s  mind  was  as  purely  poetical,  and 
embraced  a  vast  range  of  imaginary  creation.  The 
Interest  of  real  life  alone  is  wanting.  Spenser's  is  an 
ideal  world,  remote  and  abstract,  yet  affording,  in  its 
multiplied  scenes,  scope  for  those  nobler  feelings  and 
heroic  virtues  which  we  love  to  see  even  In  transient 
connexion  with  human  nature.  The  romantic  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  is  its  most  essential  and  per- 
manent feature.  We  may  tire  of  his  allegory  and 
*dark  conceit,*  but  the  general  impression  remains; 
we  never  think  of  the  Faery  Queen  without  recalling 
its  wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and 
feeling  ourselves  lulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  recol- 
lected music  of  the  poe^s  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
and  pr«Aisk>Q  of  hit  ikncy. 


[_Una  amd  ike  Hedcnm 

A  mile  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 
Ydad  in  mi^ty  arms  and  silver  shield. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 
The  crael  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 
Tet  anns  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield  : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  muoi  disdaining  to  the  cuib  to  ^eld  : 
Full  jolly  kniffht  he  seem'd,  and  fiur  did  sit. 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore^ 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dving  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  elonous  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead  (as  living^  ever  him  adored  : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had  : 

Right  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 

Bot  of  his  cheer  did  aeem  too  solemn  sad  : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound. 
That  grwtest  Oloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  oueen  of  faiiy  lond,) 
To  win  him  worship,  ana  her  grace  to  have, 
HliiiA  ci  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crare  ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  bin  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn  ; 
U|icn  his  fo€f  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 


A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fiur  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd  :  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  the  had, 
Ajud  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  Iamb, 
She  was  in  life  and  eveiy  virtuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretoht  from  east  to  western  diora^ 
And  all  tne  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infenial  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  ezpell'd : 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  &r  oom- 
peU'd. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lacy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast, 

That  evexT  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 

And  this  mir  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fUa. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  thej  spied. 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide^ 

Nor  pieroeable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide^ 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led. 

Joying  to  hear  tne  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Wlii^  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  thej  praise  the  trees  so  strai^t  and  hii^ 

The  sailing  Pme,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-pnm  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  diy, 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Aspin  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  funecaL 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conqueron 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 

The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  jSiih.  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round, 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound  ■ 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 
Until  ike  blustering  storm  is  overblown, 
When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  fint  was  shown. 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own : 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen, 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  £vers  doubt  they  beeiii 


iAdffoUmt  of  Una  %rith  ike  Litm,} 

Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid. 
Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  in  exile. 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed. 
To  seok  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayed 
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Through  that  late  vuion  whidi  th'  enchanter  wrought, 
Had  her  abandoned  ;  ihe  of  nought  a^id 
Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weai7  of  the  irksome  way. 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight  ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay. 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  heiid  her  fillet  she  undight. 
And  iMd  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  faoe^ 
Ai  the  great  eye  of  Uearen,  shined  bright^ 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  : 
Did  nerer  mortal  eye  behold  such  hearaily  giaoe. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  rail  greedy  after  savage  blood : 
Soon  as  the  royal  nrgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  devour'd  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  rem<Hnse| 
And   with   the  aij^t   amaaed  forgat   his   furious 
force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kissM  her  weaiy  ieet, 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue  ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  aTenging  wrong  1 
Whose  yielded  pride  uid  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long^ 
Her  heart  ^[an  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

I   'The  lion,  lord  of  erery  beast  in  field,' 
Quoth  she,  'his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
j^nd  miffhty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 
FoTgetfuI  of  the  hungry  lage,  which  late 
Him  prick 'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate: 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cmel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  lorod,  and  ever  meet  adored. 
Am  the  Ood  of  my  life  I  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  I' 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th*  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood  ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood : 
With  pity  calm'd  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  yirgin  bora  of  hear'nly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  atfain. 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  aitaia. 

The  lion  would  not  leare  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 

StiU  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 

With  humble  seryice  to  her  will  prepared  ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  tgok  oommandtfment. 

And  ever  by  her  looks  oonceifed  her  inteniC 


iTke  Sower  tf  BUm.'] 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  others  happiness  enyy ; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high. 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  spaoe^ 

The  trembling  groyes,  the  ciTstaJ  running  by  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace. 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 


One  would  haye  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonneas  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine  ; 
So  striying  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beauti^  ; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agr^d  through  sweet  diyersity. 
This  ganien  to  adorn  with  aU  yariety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  ridiesi  substance  that  on  earth  might  be^ 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silyer  floM 

Throu|^  eyeiT  channel  running  one  might  see  ; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 

Was  oyerwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys^ 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  liyely  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys. 

While  others  did  embaye  themselyes  in  liquid  Joji. 

And  oyer  all,  of  nurest  ^Id,  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  nis  natiye  hue  : 

For,  ihe  rich  metal  was  so  coloured, 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  adris'd  it  yiew. 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  iyy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  anns  adown  did  creep, 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 

Their  fleecy  flowers  tney  fearfully  did  steep 

Whidi  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  toweepi* 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fkir  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seemM  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height, 

That  Uirough  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  lae^ 

All  pav'd  l^neath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sul  upri^iA. 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 

With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 

The  sunny  beams,  which  on  the  billows  beat. 

And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  offend. 
*  •  • 

Effcsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound. 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear, 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  hannony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agrea. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerfUl  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet  ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  mstrumoits  divine  respondenoe  meet; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  aU. 

The  while,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
*  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to  see^ 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  d%y ; 
Ah  see  ute  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  falls  awaj  I 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flow«r. 

Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour  • 
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QftUier  therefore  the  rose,  while  yet  is  prime, 
Fw  soon  comes  aee,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
OathiT  the  rose  ^  lore,  while  vet  is  time, 
WhiU  kiTing  thou  majst  loTea  be  with  equal  crime.' 

{The  Sgwire  and  th4  Ikve,] 

Well  said  the  wise  man,  now  proy'd  trae  by  this. 
Which  to  this  gentle  squire  did  happen  late  ; 
Tliat  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is 
Than  death  itself  more  dread  and  desperate : 
For  nought  ^  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 
Till  time  Uie  tempest  do  thereof  allay 
With  fofTerance  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate, 
And  hare  the  stem  remembrance  wip'd  away 
Of  bitter  thou^ts,  which  deep  therein  infixed  lay. 

like  as  it  fell  to  this  unlnppy  boy, 
Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  ^Iphoebe  had 
With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 
^  all  his  life,  iriiich  afterwards  he  lad, 
He  erer  tasted ;  but  with  penanoe  sad. 
And  pensire  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away. 
Nor  ever  laugh'd,  nor  once  show'd  countenance  glad ; 
'Bat  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day, 
As  blarted  blossom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 
decay; 

Till  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 

His  dole  he  made)  there  chanc'd  a  turtU-dote 

To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  derise. 

That  likewiise  late  had  lost  her  dearpst  loTe ; 

Which  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  prove. 

Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 

Wi^  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmore, 

That  she  gan  moan  his  underserred  smart, 

And  with  her  doleful  accent,  bear  with  him  a  part. 

She,  sitting  bj  him,  as  on  groxmd  he  lay, 
Her  mournful  notes  full  piteouslv  did  mun^ 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay, 
So  sensibly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 
Hisi  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  rif  ht  name. 
With  that,  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous  tean. 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame. 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs. 
That  could  have  pieiv'd  the  hearts  of  tigers  and  of 
bears. 

Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use^ 

Withouten  dretul  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne ;  and  with  her  moumftd  muse 

Him  to  reoomfoii  in  his  greatest  care. 

That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfaxe  : 

And  CTeiy  day,  for  ^erdon  of  her  song, 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong, 

Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long* 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside,  '  ^ 

By  chance  he  certain  miniments  forth  drew. 

Which  yet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 

Of  all  tne  bounty  which  Belphoebe  threw 

On  him,  while  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew : 

Amongst  the  r^,  a  jewel  rich  he  found. 

That  was  a  ruby  of  right  nerfect  hue, 

8hap*d  like  a  heart,  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound. 

And  with  a  little  golden  chain  ^ut  it  bound. 

The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 

(In  iriiich  his  lady's  ooloors  were)  did  bind 

About  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  view 

Did  greatly  solace  his  encrieved  mind. 

All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 

Herself  so  deok'd,  her  nimble  wings  displayed,  , 

And  flew  away,  as  lightly  as  the  wind  : 

Which  sudden  aecident  him  much  dismay'd. 

And  lo<4diig  after  long,  did  maik  which  way  she  stray'd* 


But,  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  vain. 
Yet  saw  her  fonwd  still  to  make  her  flight. 
His  weary  eye  retum'd  to  him  again. 
Full  of  dlsoomfort  and  disquiet  plight. 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light. 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  air. 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphoebe  fiur. 

There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 

Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 

After  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 

In  savage  chaoe,  to  rast  as  seem'd  her  meet. 

There  she  alighting,  fell  befbre  her  feet, 

And  gan  to  her,  her  mournful  plaint  to  make^ 

As  was  her  wont :  thinking;  to  let  her  weet 

The  great  tormenting  grie^  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  squire  through  her  displeasure  did  partake 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  ere. 

At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  precious  jewel,  which  she  formerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  coloured  ribbon  drsst  { 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  obev'd  not  her  behest. 

But  swerv'd  aside,  and  there  "again  did  stay ; 

She  follow'd  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  oyer  when  she  nigh  approached,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey. 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  alow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide. 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  kuiguor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell. 

And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread. 

And  waah'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did  well 

From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams  proceed ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  mifht  aread 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  ne  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread. 

Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent. 

As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent* 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  aied. 

But  wondered  much  at  his  so  uncouth  case ; 

And  by  his  person's  secret  seemlihed 

Well  weeu'd,  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  place^ 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface : 

That  bcin^  n^oved  with  ruth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah !  woful  man,  what  heaven's  hard  disgrace, 

Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  ywrake, 

Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make? 

If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame. 

Since  to  his  power  we  all  are  subject  bom : 

If  wrathful  wight,  then  foul  rebuke  and  shame 

Be  theirs,  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlorn  ; 

But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilful  scorn 

Of  life  it  be,  then  better  do  avise. 

For,  he  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn. 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 

That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  tlutnkless  niggardissb 

When  so  he  heard  her  sav,  eftsoons  he  brake 
His  sudden  silence,  whi<£  he  Ions  had  pent, 
And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake ; 
Then  lukve  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent : 
For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  languishment) 
Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  cruel  one  consent, 
To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misery, 
And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 
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Nor  any  but  jounelf,  O  dearest  dread, 

Hath  done  this  wrong ;  to  wreak  on  worthless  wifht 

Your  high  displeasure,  through  misdeeming  bred: 

That  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 

Ye  maj  redress,  and  me  restore  to  light. 

Which  sorry  words,  her  mighty  heart  did  mate 

With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight, 

lliat  her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate. 

And  him  leoeiTod  again  to  former  favour't  state. 


IWedding  of  the  Utdway  and  the  TTUwiei.] 

[This  pieos  Is  a  remsiUble  speefanai  of  the  ■Ilagorlosl  maa- 
BerOf  the  poet  NAturdobJeotsareherepenonilMlBaiisbaa* 
dance,  sad  with  a  tmeOitj  which  stanost  bewUdan  the  nadsr.] 


It  fortun*d  then  a  solemn  feast  was  there. 

To  all  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitful  seed. 

In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 

Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 

Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 

Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed. 

But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  wordly  meed. 

Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  lore  be  led. 

Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  wed. 

80  both  agreed  that  this,  their  bridal  feast. 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Firoteus*  house  be  niade^ 
To  which  they  all  repur'd,  both  most  and  least, 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade 
As  that  in  riyers  swim,  or  lirooks  do  wade  ; 
All  which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  roioe  of  brass,  I  had. 
And  endless  memory,  that  mote  exoell. 
In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  Wi^ 

Help,  therefore,  0  thou  sacred  imp  of  Jove  I 
The  nursling  of  dame  memory,  his  dear, 
To  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  hearen  abore. 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear. 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  oomen  near ; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  m  all  those  floods, 
And  aU  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And   all    their   sundry  kinds,   and   all   their  hid 
abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  threeforkt  maoe, 
That  rules  the  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial ; 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal. 
Fair  .^jnphitrite,  most  diTinely  fair. 
Whose  ivory  shoulders  weren  oorer'd  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silyer  luur^ 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  whidi  the  Indian  seaa  for  her 
prepare. 


Tliese  marched  far  afore  the  other  crew. 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  joUyment, 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent ; 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came, 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent ; 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows^  and  the  wares  to 
tame. 

Next  came  the  afled  ocean  and  his  dame^ 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest, 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came^ 
Which  aftermud  both  sea  and  land  possest. 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th*  eldest  and  the  best. 
Did  first  proceed,  than  which  none  more  upright, 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 
Most  Toid  of  guile,  most  free  from  loul  despite. 
Doing  himseli,  and  teaching  others  to  do  nght. 


And  after  him  the  £unous  riven  came 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify ; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  doth  frame ; 
Long  Rhodanus,  whose  course  spring  from  the  skj  ; 
Fur  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountains  high  ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  whioi  therein  did  die ; 
Pactolus,  glistering  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whoee  streams  of  none  may  be 
stood. 

Great  Ganges,  and  immortal  Euphrates  ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides  ; 
Swiil  Rhine  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate  ; 
Ooraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus*  fate  ; 
Tybris,  renowned  for  the  Roman*s  fame ; 
Bich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amacons,  which  do  possen  the 


Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  spouse,  that  was  Arion  crown*d. 
Who  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  ail  that  sodly  crew : 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin  whicn  him  bore 
Through  the  Egean  seas  from  pirate's  view. 
Stood  still  by  him,  astonish*d  at  his  lore. 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain  ; 
Soon  afler  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came, 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  (^odly  train  ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became. 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th'  ancient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name ; 
Full  weak,  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scajroe  her  w»j 
could 


Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustun'd 
Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hi^ft 
The  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams  which  < 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright,  [paiii'd 

Which  failed  oft  through  &int  and  feeble  pli^t ; 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay. 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoair  and  his  beard  all  gray. 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alwij : 

And  eke  somewhat  seemed  to  stoop  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 

And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 

Of  that  fair  city,  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  imps,  that  shoot  abroad. 

And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 

No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  brood : 

Jo^  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 

Of  arts,  but  Oxford  I  thine  dotii  Thame  meet  glorify 

But  he  their  son  full  fresh  and  jolly  was. 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue. 

On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  glasi^ 

So  cunningly  inwoven  were,  that  few 

Could  weenen  whether  they  were  iUse  or  true  ; 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet  * 

He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view. 

In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  set. 

That  it  enoompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  fVvt 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  they  say. 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride. 
When  to  love*s  palace  she  doth  take  her  way. 
Old  C^bele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautified. 
That  was  to  weet  the  fiunous  Troynovant, 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  lesisBk 
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And  round  about  him  manj  a  prettj  page 

Attended  dulj,  readj  to  obey  ; 

All  little  riren  whidi  owe  rassalage 

To  him,  as  to  their  lord»  and  tribute  paj ; 

The  chalkj  Kennet,  and  the  Thetis  graj  ; 

The  moorish  Cole,  and  the  soft-sliding  Breane ; 

The  wanton  Lee,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way. 

And  the  still  Darent  in  whose  waters  clean. 

Ten  thousand  fishes  plaj,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

Then  came  his  nei^bour  floods  which  nigh  him  dwell. 

And  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout ; 

Th^  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 

And  with  meet  serrice  waited  him  about, 

Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout ; 

No,  not  the  stately  Serem  grudg'd  at  all, 

Ne  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout. 

But  both  him  honor'd  as  their  principal. 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  falL 

There  was  the  sneedy  Tamar,  which  dlTides 

The  Cornish  and  the  Deroni^  confines. 

Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides, 

And  meeting  Plim,  to  Pl^outh  thence  dechnes  ; 

And  Dart,  nigh  chok*d  with  sands  of  tinny  mines ; 

But  Aron  muched  in  more  stately  path. 

Proud  of  his  adamants  with  which  he  shines 

And  glisters  wide,  as  als'  of  wondrous  Bath, 

And  Bristow  fiur,  which  on  his  wares  he  builded  hath. 

Next  there  came  l^e,  along  whose  stony  bank 

That  Roman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall. 

Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 

Against  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  oyer  all. 

Which  yet  thereof  Gualsever  they  do  odl ; 

And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Lonis*  land 

And  Albany  ;  and  Eden,  thoueh  but  small. 

Yet  often  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand. 

These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone, 
That  to  old  Loncaster  his  name  doth  lend. 
And  following  Doe,  which  Britons  long  ygone^ 
Did  call  divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  toid ; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearls  to  deck  his  dames  withal ; 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  ofMnmend, 
Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  these  together  marched  toward  Proteus'  halL 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lorely  Medua  came. 

Clad  in  a  yesiure  of  unknowen  gear. 

And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became. 

That  seem'd  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there, 

With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  i^pear. 

And  way'd  upon  like  water  chamelot. 

To  hide  the  metal,  which  yet  eveiywhere 

Bewray'd  itself,  to  let  men  plainly  wot. 

It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  not. 

Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bescattered. 
The  which  ambrosial  odoun  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread. 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore. 
From  under  which  uie  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Congealed  little  drops,  wMch  do  the  mom  adoie. 

On  her  two  pret^  handmaids  did  attend. 

One  call'd  the  Theise,  the  other  call'd  the  Crane, 

Which  on  her  waited,  things  amiss  to  mend. 

And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train. 

Under  the  which  her  feet  appoued  plain. 

Her  silver  feet^  fair  wash'd  against  this  day : 

And  her  before  there  paced  paees  twain. 

Both  clad  in  colours  like,  and  like  array 

The  Doun  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepared  her 


In  the  above  extracts  ftom  the  Faery  Queen,  we 
have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  modernised  the 
spellin^r,  without  changing  a  wonl  of  the  original 
The  following  two  highly  poetical  descriptions  aie 
given  in  the  poet* s  own  orthography : — 

{TKe  ffmue  of  Slap,} 

He  making  speedy  way  through  q>ersed  ayre, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe^ 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
His  dwelling  is,  there  T^thvs  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe. 
In  silver  deaw,  his  ever  drouping  hed. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spred. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast. 

The  one  fayie  fram'd  of  bumisht  yvoiy. 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful  dog^  before  them  fane  doe  lye, 

Watchinc  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 

Who  oft  IS  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepe. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly. 

And  unto  Moipheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 

In  drowsie  fit  he  findes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 

And  more  to  luUe  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downs^ 

And  ever-drixling  raine  upon  the  lofl, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes, 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  towne. 

Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  careless  Quiet  lyes 

Wn^t  in  eternal  silence  farre  from  enimyes. 

IDemripiion  of  BdphoAe.} 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  liring  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same. 

So  passing  peraant,  and  so  wondrous  bri^t. 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight: 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  mi^estie  and  awfull  yie, 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desyie. 

Her  yvorie  forhead,  fUU  of  bountie  brave^ 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed  : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  ipake^ 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 

And  'twixt  the  perles  and  rnbins  sodftly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 

Undw  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 

WoriLing  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate ; 

And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes. 

And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes : 

So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace. 

And  soveraiDe  moniment  of  mortiSl  vowes. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face^ 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  I 

So  fairs,  and  thousuid  thousand  times  more  fiure. 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight  i 
And  was  vclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire. 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets. 
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And  in  ber  hand  a  sharpe  bore-fpeue  the  held. 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  qnirer  gaj 

Stufl  with  Bteel-headed  daitea,  wherewith  the  qaeld 

The  salTage  beantea  in  her  Tictorioua  play. 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelaj 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  paps  ;  which,  like  ^oon^  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  iwell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  plaeee  only  ngnifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  thouldeiB  weren  looeely  shed. 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 

Thev  wared  like  a  penon  wyde  dcspred. 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 

Aa  through  the  flouring  foirest  rash  she  fled. 

In  her  rude  hearet  swMt  flowres  themseWes  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

[jPoUs  qfiU<MmdtKe  Brmr,^ 

There  giew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  beoi. 
With  arms  full  strong  and  laigely  display'd. 
But  of  their  leavee  the^  were  £sMay*d : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 
ThronghiT  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mochel  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine. 
But  now  the  gray  moea  marred  his  rine. 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms. 
His  top  was  bidd,  and  wasted  with  worms. 
His  honour  decay'd,  hie  branches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Briere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element. 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair, 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd's  daug^ten  to  gather  flowrsa, 
To  paint  their  sarliuidfl  with  his  colowres. 
Ana  in  his  snuul  bushes  used  to  shioud. 
The  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud. 
Which  made  this  foolish  Briere  wez  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold. 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  stands  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish  block  t 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock ; 
Beest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread. 
Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red, 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green. 
Colours  meet  to  cloath  a  maiden  qneen  t 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cambers  the  ground. 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round ; 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  aecloyeth. 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Whtxekm  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove. 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasuie  prove. 
So  sTMtke  this  bold  Briere  with  great  disdain, 
Little  him  answer'd  the  Oak  again. 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw'd. 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over-ciaw'd. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day. 
The  husband-man*B  self  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custom  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round  ; 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  had  espyed^ 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cnred 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stem  strife : 

0  my  liege  Lord  !  the  god  of  mT  life^ 
Please  you  ponder  your  supj^iant^  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
Wliich  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recurs^ 
And  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die, 
Tluwugh  felonous  force  ui  mine  enfmy. 


Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea. 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea, 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  wordit  then  gan  this  proud 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  colour'd  crime  with  craft  to  doke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  I  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall. 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thv  land. 
With  flow  ring  blossoms  to  furnish  the  piimi^ 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer-time  t 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  is  sere,  whose  branches  broke, 
Whdse  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire, 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
llindrlhg  witli  his  shade  my  lovely  light, 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  si^t  t 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side, 
That  ofl  the  blood  springeth  from  wounds  widfl^ 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall. 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spij^ft  | 
And  of  his  hoaiy  locks  down  doth  ca^t. 
Wherewith  my  fresh  flowrets  been  defiut : 
For  this,  and  many  more  sudb  outrage^ 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  aasua^ 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right, 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance. 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievance. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure. 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  lei^uroi, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  haniitul  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Ala»  I  that  it  so  ready  should  stand  I) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth) 
Anger  nould  let  him  sneak  to  the  tree^ 
Enaunter  his  rage  mi«^t  cooled  be. 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke. 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  aze*s  edge  did  oft  turn  again,  * 

As  half  unwUling  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear. 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  fori)ear  ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree. 
Sacred  with  many  a  mvstenr. 
And  often  crost  with  the  pnests*  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  with  noly-water  dew  ; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolery. 
And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  deeay^ 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pieroed  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  ground  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quak^ 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seem'd  to  shan  | 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Bnere  like  a  loid  alone, 
Puff'd  up  with  pride  and  vam  pleasance ; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance : 
For  efrtioons  winter  *gan  to  i^iproach. 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach, 
And  beat  upon  the  solitaiy  Briere^ 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  neac» 
Now  'nil  he  repent  his  pride  too  late^ 
For  naked  lef^  and  disconsolate, 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stalk  dead. 
The  watry  wet  weighed  down  his  head. 
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And  heap'd  snow  bardned  him  m  sore. 
That  now  upright  he  can  stand  no  more ; 
And  being  down  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  cattle,  and  brooxed,  and  sorely  hurt. 
Sudi  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Briers^ 
For  scorning  eld.* 

iFran  A«  EpUkdUmUm.'} 

Wake  now,  my  lore,  awake ;  for  it  is  time ; 

The  rosy  mom  lonf  since  left  Titbon*s  bed. 

All  ready  to  her  silrer  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays, 

And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 

The  thrush  replies ;  the  maris  descant  plars ; 

The  ouzel  shrills ;  the  ruddock  warbles  son ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah  I  my  dear  lore,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  lonj^ 

When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

T*  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make. 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  lo^s-leamed  song^ 

The  dewy  leares  among  I 

For  thev  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  tnem  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

Ify  lore  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream,' 

And  her  lair  ^es,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now,  je  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight : 

But  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  b^oi, 

In  JoTe's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 

And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair, 

Bo  make  and  still  repair  ; 

And  ye  three  handmaids  ct  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride^ 

Help  to  adorn  my  beantifullest  bride  : 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen  ; 

And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing. 

The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ling. 

Vow  is  my  lore  all  ready  forth  to  come : 

Let  all  the  Tixvins  therefore  well  await ; 

And  ye,  fresh  boya,  that  tend  upon  her  groom. 

Prepare  yonsseWes,  for  he  is  coming  straight. 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array, 

Fit  for  so  joyful  day : 

The  joyfuu'st  day  that  erer  sun  did  see. 

Fair  Sun  1  show  forth  thy  farourable  ray, 

And  let  th^  lifefnl  heat  not  ferrent  be. 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face. 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fiurest  Fhoebus  !  fitther  of  the  Muse  I 

If  CTer  1  did  honour  thee  aright. 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight. 

Do  not  thy  servant's  nmj^  boon  refuse, 

But  let  tlus  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine ; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thy  sovereign  praises  loud  will  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  edio  ring. 

Lo !  where  she  oomes  along  with  portly  pace. 

Like  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east, 

Arisinc  fortii  to  ran  her  mighty  race, 

dad  adl  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  beisn. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

l^prinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween. 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire ; 

And  being  crowned  with  a  gMrU^d  greoi. 

Seem  like,soBM  maMtn  quocpl 


Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  manv  nzers  as  on  her  do  stare. 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  stiU  loud  her  praises  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  riifi 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  &ir  a  creature  in  your  town  before  t 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she. 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace,  and  virtue's  stole  ; 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  ivory  white. 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  nidded. 

Her  lips  like  chemes  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded* 

^liy  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins  in  amaze, 

Upon  her  so  to  gase, 

Whiles  ve  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  edio  rii^t 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see^ 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  sp'rit. 

Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  nigh  degree. 

Much  more  then  would  ve  wonder  i^  that  sight, 

And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chastity, 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty  ; 

There  Virtue' reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne, 

And  giveth  laws  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ilL 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures, 

And  unrevealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  pruses  sing. 

That  aU  the  woods  would  answer,  and  your  echo  ting. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 

Open  them  wide  uat  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove. 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due. 

That  cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverenos^ 

She  Cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view : 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  Icam  obedience. 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  tne  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimonv  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  oivans  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  ring. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  rii^ 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  spealn. 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

How  the  red  roses  flash  up  in  her  dieeks, 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  staln^ 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peepinff  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair* 

The  more  &ey  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  groandg 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
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Why  blush  you,  lore,  to  giye  to  me  jrour  band, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band ! 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluya  sing. 

That  all  the  woocb  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

KOBERT  SOUTHWELU 

A  distinguished  place  among  the  Kcondary  poeti- 
cal lights  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due  to  Robbbt 
SooTHWEU.,  who  is  also  remarkable  as  a  Tictim  of 
the  religious  contentions  of  the  period.  He  was  bom 
in  1560,  at  St  Faiths,  Norfolk,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  who  sent  him,  when  yery  young,  to  be 
educated  at  the  English  college  at  I>ouay,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where,  at  sixteen 
J  ears  of  age,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits, 
n  1584,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, notwithstfluiding  a  law  which  threatened  all 
members  of  his  profession  found  in  England  with 
death.  For  eight  years  he  appears  to  have  mini- 
■tered  secretly  but  zealously  to  the  scattered  adhe- 
rents of  his  creed,  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  doing 
anything  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  when,  in 
1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Uxenden  in  Middlesex,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that,  when  he 
was  brought  out  for  examination,  his  clothes  were 
covered  with  vermin.  Upon  this  his  father,  a  man 
of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, begging,  that  if  his  son  had  committed  any- 
thing for  which,  by  the  laws,  he  had  deserved 
death,  he  might  suffer  death ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  he  hoped  her  majesty  woiUd  be  pleased 
to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.  South- 
well was,  after  this,  somewhat  better  lodged,  but 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  with  ten  inftic- 
tions  of  the  rack,  wore  out  his  patience,  and  he 
intrcated  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Cecil  is  said  to 
have  made  the  brutal  remark,  that  *  if  he  was  in 
10  much  haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should  quickly 
have  his  desire.'  Being  at  this  trial  found  guilty, 
upon  his  own  confession,  of  being  a  Romish  priest, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at 
T>'bum  accordingly,  with  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances dictated  by  the  old  treason  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Throughout  all  these  scenes,  he  behaved 
with  a  mild  fortitude  wluch  nothing  but  a  highly 
regtdated  mind  and  satisfied  conscience  could  have 
prompted. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  full  of 
grief.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his  poetry  is  therefore 
that  of  a  religions  resignation  to  severe  evils.  His 
two  longest  poems,  St  Peter't  Complaint^  and  Mary 
Magdakne*»  FuneriU  Tearty  were,  like  many  other 
works  of  which  the  world  has  been  proud,  written 
in  prison.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  composed 
while  suffering  under  persecution,  no  trace  of  angry 
feeling  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  insti- 
tution, occurs  in  these  poems.  After  experiencing 
great  popularity  in  their  own  time,  insomuch  that 
eleven  editions  were  printed  between  1593  and  1600, 
the  poems  of  Southwell  fell,  like  most  of  the  other 
productions  of  that  age,  into  a  long-enduring  neglect 
Their  merits  having  been  again  acknowkdged  in 
our  own  day,  a  complete  reprint  of  them  appeared 
in  1818,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  W.  Joseph 
Walter. 

The  Tmaffg  of  Ika^ 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs. 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  VBOgi 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 

But  vet,  alas  !  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon,  that  I  must  disb 


I  often  look  upon  a  &oe 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  noee  nad  sometime  been ; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie. 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 

That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must  ; 

I  see  the  sentence  too,  that  saith, 
'  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  durL* 

But  vet,  alas  1  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die  1 

Continually  at  mv  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  mvself  full  well ; 
But  jret,  alas  !  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  I 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear. 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat } 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  diaar, 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat ; 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die^ 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  tnm'd  to  clay, 

And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone ; 
My  youngers  dailv  drop  away. 

And  can  1  think  to  ^scape  alone  t 
No,  no  ;  I  know  that  I  must  die, 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 
«  «  • 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart ; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey  ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  1  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way : 
Then  erant  me  grace,  0  God  !  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 

Timet  go  5y  Tumt, 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Moflt  naked  plants  renew  ooth  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course^ 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  weise. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  ooanost  web  : 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 
No  hap  so  nard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 
Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day : 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  mi^  soon  allay. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all. 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fidl. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fidi ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd  ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish.' 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  all* 


Lov^t  Servile  LtL 

She  shroudcth  vice  in  virtue's 

Pretendinc  good  in  ill ; 
She  offereth  joy,  but  bringeth  griif ; 

A  kiss — whoe  she  doth  kilL 
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A  honej  shower  mins  from  her  lipt, 
Sweet  lif  htt  shine  in  her  face  ; 

GShe  hath  the  blush  of  Tiigin  mind. 
The  mind  of  viper's  race. 

She  makes  thee  seek,  yet  fear  to  find ; 

To  findf  bat  nought  enjoy  ; 
In  many  frowns,  some  passing  smiles 

She  jrields  to  more  annoy. 

She  letteth  fall  some  luring  baitSi 

For  fools  to  gather  up  ; 
Mow  sweet,  now  sour,  for  ereiy  taste 

She  tcmpereth  her  cup. 

Her  watery  eyes  have  burning  force, 
Her  floods  and  flames  conspire  ; 

Tears  kindle  sparks — sobs  fuel  axe. 
And  sighs  but  fan  the  fire. 

M^  nerer  was  the  month  of  lore^ 
For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 

Bat  rather  April,  wet  by  kind. 
For  loTe  is  full  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  enthralled  souls 
She  chains  m  serrile  bands ; 

Her  eye,  in  silence,  hath  a  speech 
Whidi  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours ; 

Short  hap  immortal  harms ; 
Her  loring  looks  are  murdering  darts, 

Her  songs,  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rose  and  summer  io% 
Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse. 
Fair  first — in  fine  unkindly. 


Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

L^re  oflTyour  idle  pain  ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  mindr— > 

Lore's  serrice  is  in  Tain. 

Safmnat  the  Lead, 

Where  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'rinr  strongs 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defen<^ 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 
And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 

When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  wiU  shine. 

Wliile  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  flr. 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by. 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep. 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

Tlie  merlin  cannot  erer  soar  on  high. 
Nor  greedy  myhound  still  pursue  the  duMt ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly. 
And  fearful  haze  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  hifh  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  l^ave  to  grow* 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept, 
.  Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 
The  Lazar  piu'd,  while  Dives*  feast  was  kept. 

Yet  he  to  heaven — to  hell  did  Dives  go. 
We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May ; 
Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 


BAMtrSL  DAKIEL. 

Saxokl  Daxtsl  was  the  too  of  a  vmaic-maater. 
He  wai  bom  in  1662,  near  Taunton,  in  Somerset- 


shire, and  seems  to  have  been  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family.  In  1579,  he  waa 
'entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  history ;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
quitted  the  university,  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  CliflTord,  daughter  of  the 
Eari  of  Cumberland.  After  the  death  of  Spenser, 
Danitd  became  what  Mr  Campbell  calls  '  roluntary 
laureate'  to  the  court>  but  he  was  scon  superseded 
by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  (1608X  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  QueenV  Bevel's,  and 
inspector  of  the  plays  to  be  represented  by  the 
juvenile  performers.  He  was  also  preferred  to  he  a 
Gentleman-Extraordinary  and  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  Queen  Anne.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life, 
he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Beckington,  in  Someisetshire, 
where  he  died  in  October  1619. 

The  works  of  Daniel  fill  two  considerable  volumes ; 
but  most  of  them  are  extremely  duU.  Of  this  nature 
is,  in  parUcular,  his  Hitiory  of  the  Cwii  War  0»- 
tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster),  which 
occupied  him  for  several  years,  but  is  not  in  the 
least  superior  to  the  most  sober  of  prose  narratives. 
His  Complaint  of  Roeamomd  is,  in  like  manner,  rather 
a  piece  of  versified  history  than  a  poem.  His  two 
tragedies,  Cleopatra  and  Philota*^  and  two  pastoral 
tragi-comedies,  HifmaCa  Triumph  and  The  Qaeoi's 
Arcadia,  are  not  less  deficient  in  poetical  eflhct  In 
all  of  these  productions,  the  historiral  taste  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  altogether  suppressed  the  poet- 
ical It  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  minor  pieces  and 
sonnets,  that  Daniel  continues  to  midntain  his  place 
amongst  the  English  poets.  His  JEpiatle  to  the  Qwn- 
teee  of  Cumberland  is  a  fine  ei!\ision  of  meditative 
thought 

IFrom,  the  Epistle  to  the  Oomieu  of  Cfmnberkmd.} 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  reared  the  dwelhng  of  his  thoughts  so  strongs 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  the  frune 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  miuice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  s%me : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
Tho  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  1 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil. 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood  I  where  honour,  power,  renoWBg 

Are  only  gay  afliiotions,  golden  toil ; 

'miere  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  do  it  so  esteem* 


He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  rieht :  the  ill-suooeeding  man 
The  fikirest  and  the  best-fac'd  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompev  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice  he  sees,  as  ii  reduced,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  OL 
•  *  • 

He  sees  the  faoe  of  richt  t'  appeaj  as  ^^^Ff^M 
As  axe  the  passions  of  uncertam  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires. 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold* 
He  sees  that,  let  deoeit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  wa^  to  hich  desires; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providenoe  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wik 

9  •  • 
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TBidkard  11^  A«  Mormag  htfmt  \u  Mwrdtr  «» 
Fmmfr^  Cade,'] 

WlieUitr  the  fonl  FBeriTes  int«llt£aic^ 
B^  her  near  genius,  of  the  hodj's  end, 
And  to  impart!  »  Mdneas  to  the  aenie, 
Foragoing  min  whereto  it  doth  tend  ; 
Or  lAether  natare  else  h»th  eonferenoe 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send, 
^  proi^etisine  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near. 
And  giTea  the  Wtj  careful  heart  to  fear : 

Howerer,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toss*d  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  tremhling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground  ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  hring  cold  shiyering ; 
lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound  ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  ejes  unquick. 
And  mudi  he  sols,  and  yet  he  b  not  sick. 

■ 

The  morning  of  thai  dnj  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  wearr  rest,  rising  to  pain. 

Out  at  a  little  crate  his  eyes  he  east 

Upon  those  boidering  hills  and  open  plain. 

Where  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieres  his  soul  the  more. 

Conferring  captiTO  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  bappj  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Omang  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 
If  he  hut  knew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 
Tliat  feels  not  what  affliction  matness  yields ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  diange  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields, 
nine,  thine  is  that  true  life  :  that  is  to  live. 
To  net  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  griere. 

Thou  8itt*8t  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  hear'st  of  other's  haims,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  (aU,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Periu^  thou  talk'ft  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  rsstraint,  why  here  I  lire  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  haTO  part— enry  not  all. 


[SdK^BmfnmJkmiaB 


] 


happy  yon  that  look  as  ftaoi  the  shore^ 
And  have  no  Tcnture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  intersst,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men^  traTols,  while  younelres  sU  frse. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  mero 
To  see  our  miseiy  and  what  we  be : 
Whoee  blinded  greatness,  erer  in  turmoil. 
Still  seeki^  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toiL 


[£brl^  Zose.] 

Ah,  I  remember  w«n  (and  how  can  I 

But  evenuore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flMne  began,  when  searoe  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sich'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  oonoeir'd 

Not  whai  we  idl'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail. 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  enr  disease  we  oenld  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  si^h,  then  look :  and  thus 

In  ihaX  first  garden  of  our  strnf^sness 

We  spent  our  childhood.    But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  ^en 

Would' she  with  sterner  looks,  with  graTer  brow. 

Check  my  preeomption  and  my  forWaidiiess  I 

Yet  still  weald  gi^  me  fiowers,  still  would  shew 

What  die  wu«ld  haTU  ms^  yet  noi  have  me  know. 


I  must  not  griere,  my  lore,  whose  eyes  would  read 
lines  of  delist,  wheieon  her  youth  might  smile ; 
Flowen  hare  time  before  they  come  to  seed. 
And  die  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  mud.  In  season  dT  these  years, 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither  ; 
And  iriiere  tiie  sweetest  blosrom  first  appears. 
Let  lore  and  youth  coadnct  tfar  pleasures  thither. 
Listen  forth  smiles  to  dear  the  donded  air. 
And  oJm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raiee : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fiur ; 
PitT  and  smiles  must  onW  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone^ 
Happy  the  heart  that  sigh'd  for  sudi  a  one. 

Fair  is  my  lore,  and  cniel  as  she's  fair  ; 
Her  brow  shades  frown,  altho'  her  eyes  are  emny ; 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair  ; 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  farours  honey. 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour. 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  lore  ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her : 
Saoed  on  earth  ;  design'd  a  saint  abore ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  foe^ 
Lire  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  thooe. 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  nowf 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my 

Care-dianner  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Nighty 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom, 
Reliere  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  li^^tp 
With  dark  foT;fettin^  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourm 
The  diipwreek  of  my  ill-adTired  youth  ; 
Let  waking  ejres  suffice  to  wail  their  aeen. 
Without  £e  torments  of  the  night's  untralk 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires^ 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-monow  } 
Never  let  the  rining  sun  prove  you  liars, 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sonow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vaii^ 
And  never  wake  to  Ibel  the  day's  diedain. 


MicHAffL  DnATTcm,  bom,  it  is  sapposed.  at  Ather- 
ston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  156^  and  tlia 
son  of  a  butcher,  discovered  in  his  eariieet  years 
such  proofs  of  a  superior  mind,  that,  at  the  aga  of 
ten.  he  was  made  page  to  a  person  of  quality— a 
situfition  which  was  not  in  that  ace  thought  too 
humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  is  said,  npoa 
dubious  authority,  to  have  been  for  some  time  a 
student  at  Oxford.  It  ia  oertain  that,  in  early  liih, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  stnmgly  patronised  bj 
seTeral  persons  of  oonsequenoe ;  par&nilariy  by  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  tiie  Countess 
of  Bedford :  to  the  fint  he  was  indebted  fbr  great  part 
of  his  education,  and  for  noomraendii^  him  to  the 
countess;  the  second  supported  him  for  several 
years.  In  159S,  Drayton  published  a  collection  of 
his  pastorals,  and  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his 
more  daborate  poems  of  Tkt  BaroiCn  Wan  and 
EngUauTM  Heroioal  Epirtlet,  In  these  letter  pio- 
duetions,  as  in  the  History  of  the  CiTil  War  by 
Daniel  we  see  symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetised 
history  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  marked  the  age 
—which  is  fint  seen  in  SackviUe's  design  of  the 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  and  wss  now  devdoping 
itself  strongly  in  the  historical  plays  of  ShakspMie, 
Marlow,  and  oChans.    On  tha  aocsssioB  of  Jamsa  L 
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Of  which  mo6t  prinoelj  chMe  sith  none  did  e'er  report, 
Or  bj  description  touch,  t*  express  thai  wondrous  sport 
(Yet  might  h*Te  well  beseem'd  the  ancients'  nobler 

songs) 
To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs  : 
Yet  shall  she  not  inroke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid  : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  woo^,  and  many  ft  shady  grore. 
Which  oft  hast  £ome  thy  bow,  great  huntress^  used  to 

roT« 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pieroo 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty  forest's 

queen. 
With  thy  disherel'd  nymphs  attired  in  youthful  ereen. 
About  the  lawns  hast  soowr'd,  and  wastes  boUi  far 

and  near. 
Brave  huntress  ;  but  no  beast  shall  prore  thy  qnanies 

here ; 
Save  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red. 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head. 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with  his 

hounds 
The  Ubouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbedgnrandi^ 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,^  or  broking  earth,  per^ 

oeiTOs, 
Or  ent'ring  of  the  thick  by  pressinc  of  the  greaTea, 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge,    ^w  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  Tent  his  secret  lair, 
lie  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth 

drive, 
As  thou^  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rire. 
And  through  the  cumb'rous  thicks,  ai  fearfully  he 

makes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes, 
Tliai  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to 

When  alter  goes  the  ciy,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep, 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  nei^bouriiig 

pUoe: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating^  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  up- 
bears. 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Expressing  from  all  beasts,  his  oourace  in  his  flight. 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he  per- 
ceives. 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies  ;  which  when  the  as- 
sembly find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imboet,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 

soil ; 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  soent  can  foil. 
And  makes  amongst  tne  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wool'd  sheep. 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their 

keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries  ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  teem  he  letteth 

stand, 
T*  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow  : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men follow ; 


•Thstraekofthefeot 

*  One  flf  the  BMMurM  to  windJag  the 


Until  the  noble  deer,  throueh  toil  bereav'd  of  strength 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length. 
The  villages  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near. 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but  few. 
Some  bank  or  quick-set  fliuds  ;  to  wUch  his  haunch 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  inclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  a* 

And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  hiA  harsh  skin  they  lay. 
With  his   sharp-pointed   head   he   dealeth  .deadly 
wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hoond% 
He  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  force, 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  hb  own  dying  corae^ 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  predons  tean  lets  faJl^ 
To  forests  that  belongs.        '        «        • 


[Pore  qftheTwentff'eigkA  Song  of  Ae  Pol^otbimL] 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 
Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 
The  third  of  England  caird,  with  many  a  dainty  wood. 
Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  where 

she  shows 
Herself  in  all  her  pomp  ;  and  as  fi!om  thence  she  flowi^ 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  dear, 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Derbyshire ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon. 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  very  paragon. 
Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  unoontroU'd  ih« 

ranges. 
Her  often  varying  form,  as  variously  and  changes  ; 
First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sendi 

her  in ; 
Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been. 
Saluted  from  the  north,  with   Nottingham's  proud 

height. 
So  strongly  is  surprls'd,  and  taken  with  the  sight. 
That  she  from  running  ^fild,  but  hardly  can  refrain. 
To  view  in  how  great  state,,  as  she  along  doth  strain. 
That  brare  exalted  seat  beholdeth  her  in  pride. 
As  how  the  large-spread  meads  upon  the  other  side, 
All   flourishing    in   flowers,  and   rich  embroideries 

drcss'd. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  blen'dL 
As  wrap'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  prospect 

brings, 
In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings : 
'  What  should  I  care  at  alL  from  iriiat  my  name  I 
Uke, 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirtr  rivers  make  ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  great. 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  formerly  did  i 


Or  thirtv  kinds  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  liv% 
To  roe  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  number  giTftt 
What  rock  1 1  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  ht 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be  ; 
From  Inis  and  old  Tame  his  pedigree  derive  ; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  dotk 

strive. 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  moon- 
tain  sprung, 
Plinilltmon,  whose  praise  Is  frequent  them  among. 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boaeti  to 
bear. 

Bright  Sabrin,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  hmt. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  de- 
scent ^ 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  Trank^ 


iThslurtwvepeth  St  Us  dyings  Ustcsn 
"to — '•-•-- 
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Thftt  Morelaiid*s  buren  earth  me  fint  to  light  did 

bring. 
Which  though  she  be  bat  brown,  mj  clear  oomplexion'd 

■Pring 
Oain'd  with  the  njmphf  such  grace,  that  when  I  fint 

did  riee, 
The  Naiads  on  m^  brim  danc'd  wanton  hydagies. 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heaths  that  doth 

abound) 
Encircled  mj  &ir  fount  with  many  a  lustj  round  : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Yet  Thames  and  Serem  both  in  this  come  short  of  me. 
For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  fix>m  the  south,  on  mj  so  either  sides, 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent, 
Men  bound  t£em  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of 

Trent; 
Thmr  banks  an  banen  sands,  if  but  compared  with 

mine. 
Through  mjr  perspicuous  breast,  the  pearlj  pebbles 

sUne: 
I  throw  my  crjMi  aims  alonff  the  flow'ij  yallm. 
Which  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  gsjden  alleys, 
Do  gtre  me  leave  to  play,  whilst  titey  do  court  my 

stream. 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem  ; 
My  silrer-scaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep. 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep  : 
So  that  of  erety  kind,  the  new  spawn 'd  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 
The  barbel,  than  which  fish  a  braver  doth  not  swim. 
Nor  greater  for  the  ford  within  my  spacioun  brim. 
Nor  (newly  taken)  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please  ; 
The  grayling,  whose  ffreat  spawn  is  big  as  any  pease ; 
The  perch  with  pricking  &qs,  against  the  pike  pre- 
pared. 
As  nature  had  thereon  bestowed  this  stronger  guard, 
His  daintiness  to  keep  (each  curious  palate's  proof) 
From  his  yile  ravenous  foe :  next  him  1  name  the 

ruil^ 
His  very  near  ally,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  for  his  bait  (indeed)  his  next  of  kin, 
The  pretty  slender  dare,  of  many  call'd  the  dace. 
Within  my  liouid  glass,  when  Phoebus  looks  his  face, 
Oti  swiftly  as  he  swims,  his  silver  belly  shows, 
Bat  with  such  nimble  flight,  that  ere  ye  can  disclose 
His  shape,  oat  of  your  sight  like  lightning  he  is  shot ; 
The  trout  by  nature  mark'd  with  many  a  crimson  spot. 
As  thoudli  she  curious  were  in  him  above  the  rest, 
And  of  fresh-water  fish,  did  note  him  for  the  best ; 
The  roach  whose  common  kind  to  every  flood  doth  fail ; 
The  diub  (whose  neater  name  which  some  a  chevin 

caU) 
Food  to  the  tyrant  pike  (most  being  in  his  power). 
Who  for  their  numerous  store  he  most  doth  them 

devour; 
The  lusty  ssJimon  then,  from  Neptune's  wat'iy  realm, 
Wlien  as  his  season  senreti  stemming  my  tideful 


llien  being  in  his  kind,  in  me  his  pleasure  takes, 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  game  forsakes) 
whidi  bending  of  himself  to  th'  fashion  of  a  ring, 
Above  the  forced  wears,  himself  doth  nimbly  fling, 
And  oflen  when  the  net  hath  drac'd  him  safe  to  land, 
Is  seen  by  natural  force  to  'scape  his  murderer's  hand ; 
Wliose  srain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  &tness  inter- 
larded. 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 
And  Humber,  to  whose  waste  I  pay  my  wat*ry  store. 
Me  of  her  sturgeons  sends,  that  1  thereby  the  mors 
Should  have  my  beauties  graced  with  something  from 

him  sent ; 
Not  Ancnm's  silyer'd  eel  exoelleth  that  of  Trent ; 
Thouf  h  the  sweet  smelling  smelt  be  more  in  Thames 

than  me. 
The  lamprey,  and  his  lesse,  in  Severn  general  be  ; 


The  flounder  smooth  and  flat,  in  other  rivers  caught. 
Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thought : 
The  dainty  gudgeon,  loche,  the  minnow,  and  the 

bleak. 
Since  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  those  to  reck. 
Which  everywhere  are  found  in  every  little  beck  ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  amongst  my 

stones. 
From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  hb  bones  : 
For  carp,  the  tench,   and  bream,   my  other  stort 

among. 
To  lakes  and, standing  pools  that  chiefly  do  belong. 
Here  scouring  in  my  fords,  feed  in  my  waters  clear. 
Axe  muddy  fish  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  are 

here.' 

From  Nottinsham,  near  which  this  river  first  b^gan 

This  song,  she  the  meanwhile,  by  Newark  having  run. 

Receiving  little  Synte,  from  Beyer's  bafning  grounds, 

At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where   the   Linoolnian 

bounds. 
Yet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  love  to  princely  Trent,  as  downward  she  doth 

flow. 
Her  Meden  and  her  Man,  she  down  fhnn  Mansfield 

sends 
To  Iddle  for  her  aid,  by  whom  she  recommends 
Her  love  to  that  brave  ouern  of  waters,  her  to  meet. 
When  she  tow'rds  Humber  comes,  do  humbly  kise.  her 

feet. 
And  clip  her  till  she  grace  great  Humber  with  her 

&11. 
When  Sherwood  somewhat  back  the  forward  Muse 

doth  call ; 
For  Khe  was  let  to  know,  that  Soare  had  in  her  song 
So  chanted  Chamwood's  worth,  the  rivers  that  along. 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  nymphs  there  was  no  other 

lays. 
But  those  which  scem'd  to  sound  of  Chanwood,  and 

her  praise: 
l^liich  Sherwood  took  to  heart,  and  very  much  dia- 

dain'd, 
(As  one  that  had  both  long,  and  worthily  maintain'd 
The  title  of  the  great'st  and  bravest  of  her  kind) 
To  fall  so  far  below  one  wretchedly  confined 
Within  a  furlong's  space,  to  her  large  skirts  eom> 

pared: 
Wherefore  she,  as  a  nymph  that  neither  fear'd  nor 


For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  love  or 

hate, 
With  resolution  arm'd  against  the  power  of  fate^ 
All  self-praise  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lusty  Robin  Food,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  lived,  and  when  he  list  te  range 
For  some  rich  booty  set,  or  else  his  air  to  diange, 
To  Sherwood  still  retired,  his  only  standing  court. 
Whose  pndse  the  Forest  thus  doth  pleasantly  report : 
*  The  meny  pranks  he  play'd,  would  ask  an  age  to  tell. 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Hood  befel. 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  bcea 

laid. 
How  he  hath  oouaen'd  them,  that  him  would  have 

betray'd ; 
How  oflen  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  disguised. 
And  cunningly  escaped,  being  set  to  be  surprised. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one. 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done^ 
Of  Scarlock,  George-a-Oreen,  and  Much  the  miller's  son, 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowman  were  right  good. 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  sreen,  with  oaps  of  red  and  blue^ 
His  fellow's  winded  horn,  noi  one  of  them  but  knew, 
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WKcn  netting  to  their  lips  their  little  beurief  ihrill 
The  wubling  echoes  waked  from  ereiy  dale  and  hill : 
Their  bauldrickf  set  witii  studs,  athwart  their  shoul- 
ders cast, 
To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheaft  were  buckled 

fast, 
A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span. 
Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  then  a  man : 
All  made  of  Spanish  jew,  their  bows  were  wond'rous 

strong; 
lliey  not  an  anow  drew,  but  was  a  cloth  yard  long. 
Of  archeiy  thej  had  the  yeiy  perfect  craft. 
With  broad*  arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roying  shaft. 
At  marks  full  fortj  score,  they  used  to  prick,  and  rore. 
Yet  higher  than  the  breast,  for  compass  nerer  stroTe  ; 
Yet  at  the  farthest  mark  a  foot  could  hardly  win  : 
At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleare 

the  pin : 
Their  arrows  finely  paired,  for  timber,  and  for  feather, 
With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather  ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  looee  gaTe  sadi  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 
And  of  these  archers  brare,  there  was  not  any  one, 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiftest  speed  upon, 
Whicl^  they  did  boil  and  roast,  in  many  a  mighty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  merry  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood 

tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots'  chests,  and  diurls*  abundant 

store, 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin's  way. 
To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay  : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  rcliered. 
And  remedied  the  wronn  of  many  a  Tiigin  griered  : 
He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan. 
But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 
Was  e?er  constant  known,  which  wheresoe'er  she 

came. 
Was  soyereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  same  : 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided 

hair. 
With  bow  and  quirer  arm'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild ;  Diana  nerer  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  harts  as  Mariana  slew.'   *  * 

And  now  before  young  Darid  oould  eeme  in. 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  nmse  itself ;  some  climb  the  nearest  tree. 
And  some  the  tops  of  tents,  whence  they  might  see 
How  this  unarmed  youth  himself  would  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (which  they  fear)  s 
Some  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hills  ; 
That  bT  their  motion  a  Tart  murmur  fills 
The  neichbonring  valleys,  that  the  enemy  thought 
Somethmg  would  bv  the  Israelites  be  wrought 
They  had  not  heard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  rtrange  and  warlike  stratagem,  't  should  be. 

When  soon  they  saw  a  goodly  youth  descend, 
Himself  alone,  none  after  to  attend. 
That  at  his  need  with  arms  might  him  supply, 
As  merely  careless  of  his  enemy  : 
His  head  uncorered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
As  he  came  on  beinf  played  with  by  the  air. 
Tossed  to  and  fro,  did  with  such  pleasure  move, 
As  they  had  been  prorocativM  for  love : 
His  sleeves  rtript  up  above  his  elbows  were, 
And  in  his  hand  a  rtiff  short  staff  did  bear. 
Which  by  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string, 
IVy  Mttly  might  disoem  to  be  a  sling. 


Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  shepherd's  scrip. 

Which  from  his  side  hung  down  upon  his  hip. 

Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain. 

Cart  with  themselves  what  such  a  thing  should  mean ; 

Some  seeing  him  so  wonderonsly  U&r 

(As  in  their  eyes  he  stood  bevond  compare), 

llieir  verdict  gave  that  they  had  sent  nim  sure 

As  a  choice  but  their  champion  to  allure ; 

Others  again,  of  judgment  more  precise, 

Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  sacrifice. 

And  thou^  he  seemed  thus  to  be  very  youngs  " 

Yet  was  he  well  proportioned  and  strong. 

And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  grace. 

Holding  a  steady  and  mort  even  pace. 

This  way  nor  that  wav,  never  stood  to  gase ; 

But  like  a  man  that  death  could  not  amaze. 

Came  dose  up  to  Ooliah,  and  so  near 

As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  his  spear. 

Which  when  Goliah  saw,  *  Why,  boy,'  quoth  he^ 
'  Thou  desperate  vouth,  thou  ti^'st  me  sure  to  be 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  thy  command. 
That  thus  art  come  to  beat  me  with  a  wand : 
The  kites  and  ravens  are  not  far  away. 
Nor  beasts  of  ravine,  that  shall  make  a  prey 
Of  a  poor  corpse,  which  they  from  me  shall  have^ 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  be  all  thy  grave.' 

'  Uucircumcised  slave,'  quoth  David  then, 
'  That  for  thy  shape,  the  monster  art  of  men ; 
Thou  thus  la  brass  comest  arm'd  into  the  field, 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  biass,  of  brass  thy  shield : 
I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  Ood  alone. 
That  more  than  mif  hty,  that  eternal  One, 
Am  come  to  meet  thee,  who  bids  not  to  fear. 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  dort  hour. 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dort  standi 
I'll  make  thy  lenrth  to  measure  so  much  Iand| 
As  thou  liert  grovling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  thy  carcase  shall  devour.' 

In  meantime  Darid  looking  in  his  face. 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  space 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two : 
The  giant  wond'rine  what  the  youth  would  do  t 
Whose  nimble  hand  out  of  his  scrip  doth  bring 
A  pebble-stone  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At  which  the  giant  openly  doth  jeer. 
And  as  in  scorn,  stands  leaning  on  his  ipear, 
Whidi  gives  young  Darid  mudi  content  to  wtt, 
And  to  himself  thus  secretl  v  saith  ho : 
*  Stand  but  one  minute  rtill,  stand  but  so  fast^ 
And  have  at  all  Philistia  at  a  cart.' 
Then  with  such  sleight  the  shot  away  be  sent, 
That  from  his  sling  as 't  had  been  lightning  went  | 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  smit. 
Which  save  a  crack,  when  his  thidc  scalp  it  hit» 
As't  hao  been  thrown  againrt  some  rock  or  port. 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  throueh  either  host. 
Staggering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant, 
Tilfon  a  sudden  he  be^  to  faint ; 
When  down  he  came,  like  an  old  o'eigrown  oak, 
His  hu^  root  hewn  up  by  the  labourers'  rtroke^ 
That  with  his  very  weight  he  shook  the  ground ; 
His  brazen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  craek'd  bell,  or  vessel  chanced  to  hil 
From  some  high  place,  which  did  like  death  appal 
The  proud  Philirtines  (hopeless  that  remainX 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Goliah,  slain : 
When  such  a  shout  the  bort  of  Israel  gave. 
As  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  rave 
(O'eroome  with  comfort)  cry,  *  The  boy,  the  bey  1 
0  the  brave  Darid,  Israel's  only  joy  I 
God's  chosen  champion  !  O  most  wondrous  thing  1 
The  great  Goliah  stain  with  a  poor  sling  I* 
Themsdves  encompass,  nor  can  they  contain ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  then  they  shout  again. 
Of  which  no  notice  Darid  seems  to  take. 
But  towards  the  body  of  the  dead  doth  BiahiL 

loa 


With  a  fair  oomalj  nit ;  nor  doth  he  run, 
Af  though  ho  glonei  in  what  he  had  done  ; 
fint  treading  on  the  uncircomcieed  dead. 
With  hbi  foot  strihee  the  helmet  from  hu  head ; 
Which  with  the  iword  ta'en  from  tite  giant's  Bideiy 
He  from  the  bod j  quicUj  dotii  diride. 

Now  the  Philistines,  at  this  fearful  sight, 
LeaTing  their  anns,  betake  themselTes  to  flight, 
Quitting  their  tents,  nor  dare  a  minute  staj ; 
Time  wants  to  carrf  any  thing  away, 
Bein^  strongly  routed  with  a  genenl  hat ; 
Tet  m  poiBuit  Saul's  army  strikes  the  rear 
To  BkroB  walls,  and  slew  them  as  thcj  fled. 
That  Shaiam's  plains  lay  ooTer'd  with  the  dead : 
And  hafing  put  the  Philistinea  to  f<»l, 
fikck  to  the  tents  retoe  and  take  the  spoU 
Of  what  thej  left ;  and  ransacking,  thej  cij, 
*  A  BaTid,  Darid,  and  the  Yietoiy  !* 

When  straightway  Saul  his  general,  Abner,  sent 
For  reliant  Darid,  that  incontinent 
He  should  repair  to  oourt ;  at  whose  command 
He  comes  along,  andbeaseth  in  his  hand 
The  Rant's  head,  hf  the  long  hair  of  his  crown,. 
Mliidi  bj  his  aethre  knee  hung  dangling  down. 
And  through  the  armj  as  he  eomee  alon^^ 
To  gaxe  upon  him  the  (gM  soldien  throng : 
Some  do  inst^  him  InaelV  onlj  Bght, 
And  other  soaie  the  Taliant  Bethlemite. 
With  oengeer  all  aalute  him  as  he  past, 
Aad  uipob  him  their  gtacious  glances  cast : 
He  was  thoodht  base  of  him  that  did  not  boast. 
Noticing  but  Darid,  Darid,  through  the  host. 
The  riigins  to  their  timbrels  frame  their  lajs 
Of  him;  tiU  Saul  gnw  jealous  of  his  praise. 


The  jolly  peacock  spreads  not  half  so  fait 
The  eyed  feathers  of  his  pompous  train ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  so  bends  in  the  air 
Her  twenty-coloured  bow,  through  clouds  of  laiM  t 
Yet  all  her  ornaments,  strange,  rich,  and  rare. 
Her  girdle  did  in  price  and  beauty  stain  ; 
Not  that,  with  scorn,  which  Tuscan  Guilla  lost^ 
Nor  Venus*  oestua  could  match  this  for  cost. 

Of  mild  denays,  of  tender  sooms,  a(  sweet 
Repulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  denxur,  joy,  fear  ; 
Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  woe,  gnef,  and  sad  regret . 
Sighs,  sorrows,  tears,  embracements,  kisses  d< 
That,  mixed  first,  by  weight  and  measure 
Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were ; 
This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  fkame. 
And,  when  she  would  be  lored,  wore  the 


The  oelebrmted  tranaktion  of  Tasso's  Jemaalem, 
}fj  Edward  Fairfax,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  that  princess, 
who  was  proud  of  patronising  learning,  but  not  rery 
larish  in  its  support  The  poetical  boiuty  and  free- 
dom of  Fairfkx*8  rersion  has  been  the  theme  of 
almost  nnirersal  praise.  Dryden  ranked  him  with 
Spenser  as  a  master  of  our  language,  and  Waller 
•aid  he  derired  firom  him  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
ben.  Collins  has  finely  aUuded  to  his  poetical  and 
imaginatire  genius— 

Prerailing  poet,  whose  undonbting  mind 
Beliered  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  1 

The  date  of  Fairfax's  birth  is  unknown.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in 
TorksMre,  and  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the 
fbrest  of  Kmureaboroogh,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many 
UessiDgs  which  rarely  befall  the  poetical  race — com- 
petence, ease,  rural  scenes,  and  an  ample  command 
of  the  means  of  stud^.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Demote 
obgjf,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  m  the  pre- 
fSue  to  it  be  states,  that  in  religion  he  was  *  neither 
a  Ikntastxc  Puritan,  nor  a  superstitious  Papist'  He 
also  wrote  a  series  of  edogues,  one  of  which  was 

Sublished  in  1741,  in  Cooper's  Muses'  Library,  bat  it 
>  puerile  and  absurd.    Fairfax  was  liring  in  1631, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  recorded. 

IDetaiptUm  of  Armida  and  her  Enchamtad  OirdUJl 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  ne'erthelest 
Her  lore-tors  still  she  used,  and  pleasures  bold  : 
Her  hair  (that  done)  she  twisted  up  intress^ 
And  looser  locks  in  silken  laces  roU'd  ; 
Her  curls,  |arland-wifle,  she  did  up  dress. 
Wherein,  like  rich  enamel  laid  on  gold. 
The  twisted  flow'rets  smil'd,  and  her  white  breast 
Tiae  lilies  there  that  ipring  with  roses  drsst 


inhuddo  at  Motmt  OUvet  and  ike  BmAamied  Wood.} 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
Rebellious  night  yet  strore,  and  still  repined. 
For  in  the  east  appeared  the  morning  grey. 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jore's  high  psiaoe  ■i*««»^^^ 
When  to  Mount  Oliret  he  took  his  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined, 
Ni^t's  shadows  hence, from  thence  the  morning's  shiai^ 
llus  bright,  that  dark  ;  that  earthly,  this  divme. 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 

And  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  hearen's  temple  hi^  1 

Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night. 

Her  fix'd  and  wand'ring  stars  the  azure  sky  ; 

So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might, 

That  still  they  lire  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  dis^ 

Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 

They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land^ 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 

And  there  kneel'd  down  witn  rererence  and  fear ; 

His  eyes  upon  hearen's  eastern  face  he  bent ; 

His  thoughts  abore  all  hearens  uplifted  wer»-« 

The  sins  and  errors  which  I  now  repent. 

Of  my  unbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear. 

Remember  not,  but  let  thy  niercr  fall 

And  purge  my  &ults  and  my  offences  alL 

Thus  prayed  he  ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew. 
In  golden  weed,  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw, 
His  helm,  the  harness,  and  the  mountain  greoi : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen  ; 
And  o'er  liis  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skieS| 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies. 

The  hearenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread. 
To  which  conipar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  tnence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstnaai : 
So  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  oomibrt  of  the  momins  beam ; 
And  so  retura'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  natire  gold. 

The  lorely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceired  well  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Resolr'd,  as  such  adrentures  great  required  : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shnnkinf  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  mst  retired ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,'but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grore  before. 
He  heard  a  sound,  that  strange,  sweet,  {deasing  was  ; 
There  roll'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar. 
There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leares  they  pass ; 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  1 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  roioe  he  heard^ 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  decls^ced. 
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A  dnkdful  UiunJer^Up  kl  lut  ha  bt^id, 

The  aged  tnai  uid  pluitt  vtU  ni^h,  tbkt  rent. 

Yet  hekrd  tbe  njmptii  uid  tynni  ailerwui, 

Biidi,  windi,  uid  waten  >mg  with  nreet  conHnit ; 

Whereat  kniu«d,  he  itaj'd  and  *e11  prepu'd 

Fot  hiB  defence,  heedful  and  ilov  fbrth-went, 

NiiT  in  hia  mj  hii  pui&ge  ought  withstood. 

Except  a  i^u'iet,  itill,  tmuparent  flood  : 

On  tlie  green  bauke,  which  that  fur  ftraam  inbound, 

npwen  and  odoan  iweetlj  gmil'd  and  imcll'd, 

Wliich  reaching  out  hii  etretched  amu  around. 

All  the  lar«  dcnert  in  hii  boeom  held. 

And  thmu^  the  gn>Te  one  channel  pauage  fbond  ; 

Thii  in  the  wood,  that  in  the  foreet  dwellSl : 

Tieea  dad  the  atitanu,  itreaiue  green  tboee  tres  aye 


And  to  ucbang'd  theit  m 


:<  and  their  ihade. 


He,  that  precitelj  knew  what  waa  enough. 
Soon  alLpt  utde  three  qnarten  of  the  ftnff  j 
Ilia  man,  espjing  it,  aaid  in  deriiion, 
Maeter,  remember  how  jou  law  the  riiion  I 
Peace,  knmre  I  quoth  he,  I  did  not  we  one  lag 
Of  nich  a  ooloot'd  jilk  in  all  the  flag. 


8n  BuTBT  WoTTOH,  IcM  famed  M  ft  poet  than  m 
a  political  chmcter  In  the  r«igni  trf'  Eliiabeth  and  I 
Jamei  L,  wni  born  at  BnctoD  Hall,  the  aeat  of  bit 
anceiton,  in  Kent,  in  1968.  After  receiTlng  hii  | 
education  at  Wincfaiwtei  and  Oxfbid,  and  b«T«Uinc  ' 
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You  Tiolets  that  first  appear, 

Bj  your  pure  purple  mantles  known. 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own  I 
What  are  jrou,  when  the  rose  is  blown  I 

So,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind ; 

By  i-irtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  I 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  desi^n'd 
Th'  eclipse  and  gloiy  of  her  kind  t 

A  Fcarema  to  ihe  Vcuntia  of  the  World. 

Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ; 

Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  slonous  bubbles  ! 

Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo ;  gold  pure  clay ; 

Honour  the  darlinz  but  of  one  short  day ; 

Beauty,  th*  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 

State  but  a  golden  prison  to  liye  in. 

And  torture  free-bom  minds ;  embroidered  trUni 

Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  reins ; 

And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 

Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 

Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  biiih. 

Are  but  the  ihding  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

•  •  •  • 

Welcome,  pure  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  ulent  groresi 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  deany  loTes : 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtue's  face. 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
No  broken  rows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears : 
Then  here  I'll  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  lore's  folly, 
And  learn  t'  affect  an  holy  melancholy  ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
111  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

The  Character  of  a  Eappy  Life, 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 
That  senreth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  I 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  i»  still  prepared  for  death. 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  priTate  breath ; 

Who  euTies  none  that  chance  doth  laise^ 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  giren  by  pnuse ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rales  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
WluMe  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

This  man  is  freed  from  serrile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

8HAK8FBARS. 

Shakspbare,  as  a  writer  of  miscellaneoas  poetry, 
daims  now  to  be  noticed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  there  are  no  poems  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  equal  to  those  pniductions  to  which 
the  great  dramatist  afSxed  his  name.  In  1593, 
when  the  poet  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  ap- 
peared his  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  Bape  t^f  Lucrece^  both  dedicated  to  Henry 


Wriotliesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  *  I  know  not,' 
says  the  modest  poet,  in  his  first  dedication,  *  how 
I  shall  ofTend  in  aedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen ;  only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I 
account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  ad* 
vantage  <J^  all  idU  hours,  till  I  have  honoured  yoa 
with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  wy 
inveHtum  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  [till]  so 
barren  a  Und.'  The  allusion  to  *  idle  hours'  seems 
to  point  to  the  author's  profession  of  an  actor,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  probably  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  but  it  is  not  to 
eaqr  to  understand  how  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
the  'first  heir  of  his  invenUon,'  unless  we  believe 
that  it  had  been  written  in  early  life,  or  that  hit 
dramatic  labours  had  then  been  confined  to  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays,  not  the  writing  of  new  ones, 
for  the  stage.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  on  one  occasion  presented  Shakspeare 
with  L.1000,  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he 
wished  to  make.  The  gift  was  munificent,  but  the 
sum  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  glowing  and  essentially  dramatic 
version  of  the  well-known  mythological  story,  full 
of  fine  descriptive  passages,  but  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  licentiousness.  Warton  has  shown  that  it 
gave  offence,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  warmth  of  its  colouring.  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  is  less  animated,  and  is  perhaps  an 
inferior  poem,  tliough,  from  the  boldness  of  its  figu- 
rative expressions,  and  its  tone  of  dignified  pathos 
and  reflection,  it  is  more  like  the  hasty  sketch  of  a 
great  poet. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  the  day,  who  prefixed  to  the  volume  the  following 
enigmatical  dedication: — ^*To  the  only  begetter  of 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet^ 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting 
forth,  T.  T.'  The  sonnets  are  154  in  number.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-eight,  addressed 
to  some  male  object»  whom  the  poet  addresses  in  a 
style  of  affection,  love,  and  idolatry,  remarkable,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  its  extravagant  and 
enthusiastic  character.  Though  printed  continn- 
ously,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sonnets  were  written  at 
different  times,  with  long  intervals  between  the 
dates  of  composition ;  and  we  know  tliat,  previous  to 
1598,  Shakspeare  had  tried  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, for  Meres  in  that  year  alludes  to  his  *  sugared 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends.*  We  almost  wish, 
with  Mr  Hafiam,  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
these  sonnets,  beautifhl  as  many  of  them  are  in 
language  and  imagery.  They  represent  him  in  a 
character  foreign  to  that  in  which  we  love  to  regard 
him,  as  modest,  virtuous,  self-confiding,  and  inde- 
pendent His  excessive  and  elaborate  praise  of 
youthM  beauty  in  a  man  seems  derogatory  to  his 
genius,  and  savoura  of  adulation ;  and  when  we  find 
him  excuse  this  friend  for  robbing  him  of  his  mis- 
tress— a  married  female — and  subjecting  his  noble 
spirit  to  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  of  guilty  love,  and 
blind  misplaced  attachment,  it  is  painful  and  diffi* 
cult  to  believe  that  all  this  weakness  and  folly  can 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  and  still 
more,  that  he  should  record  it  in  verse  which  he  be- 
lieved would  descend  to  future  ages— * 

Not  marble,  not  the  plded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shoJX  outltve  this  powerful  rhyme. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  may  be  written  in  a  feigned 
character,  and  merelly  dramatic  in  expression;  but 
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in  otlien,  the  poet  aUndee  to  hit  profeition  of  an 
•ctor,  and  all  bear  the  impresa  of  strong  paasion  and 
deep  finoerity.  A  feeling  of  premature  age  aeemi 
to  hare  crept  on  Shakapeare^- 


That  time  of  jcar  thou  may'tt  in  me  behold 

When  Yellow  leares,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 

Upon  thoM  bon^  which  shake  against  the  cold» 

Bare  min'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  seest  ihe  twilight  of  such  daj. 

As  after  sun-eet  fiMlcth  in  the  west, 

Whidi  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  smIs  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  &e» 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

CoBSum'd  with  that  whidi  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

TUs  thou  peroeiT'st,  which  makes  thv  lore  more  strongs 

To  lofe  that  well  which  thou  must  leaTO  eie  long. 

He  laments  his  errors  with  deep  and  penitential 
sorrow,  summoning  up  things  past  *  to  the  sessions 
of  sweet  silent  thought**  and  exhibiting  the  depths 
of  a  spirit '  solitary  ki  the  Tory  rastness  of  its  sym- 
pathies.' The  *  W.  H.'  aUuded  to  by  Thorpe,  the 
publisher,  has  been  recently  conjectured  to  be 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
(as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  (k 
16SS)  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  patrons.  This  con- 
jecture has  receired  the  assent  of  Mr  Hallam  and 
others ;  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work  on  the 
■onnets,  Mr  G.  Armitage  Brown,  has  supported 
It  with  much  plausibility.  Herbert  was  in  his 
dghteenth  year,  when  Meres  flnt  notices  the  son- 
nets in  1598 ;  he  was  learned,  of  literary  taste,  and 
gallant  character,  but  of  licentious  life.  The  son- 
nets conTey  the  idea,  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  of  high  ranV  a<  well  as  personal 
beauty  and  acoomplishments.  We  know  of  only  one 
objection  to  this  theory — the  Improbability  that  the 
publisher  would  address  William  Herbert^  then  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  *Mr 
W.  H.'  Herbert  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1601,  while  the  sonnets,  as  published  by 
Thorpe,  bear  the  date,  as  already  stated,  of  1609. 

The  composition  of  these  mysterious  productions 
erinoes  Shakspeare's  great  fkdlity  in  rerslflcation 
of  a  difficult  (mler,  and  they  display  more  intense 
feeling  and  passion  than  either  of  his  classical 
poems.  They  hare  the  conceits  and  quaint  turns  of 
expression,  then  common,  particulariy  in  the  sonnet} 
Imt  they  rise  to  far  higher  flights  of  genuine  poetry 
than  will  be  found  in  any  other  poet  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  many  traces  of  his  philosophical  and 
reflectlTo  spirit 

ITht  ffam  t/  itclsMu.] 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  lifts, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed, 
His  art  with  Nature's  worKroanriiip  at  striffs^ 
As  if  the  dead  the  liring  should  exceed  ; 
8o  did  this  horse  exeel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hooTd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
Hi^h  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look  what  a  horse  should  hare,  he  did  not  lack, 
8aTe  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  oiT,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirrinff  of  a  feather. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base'  ne  now  prepares. 
And  whe'r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether. 

^ToUAfkM  wbtd  «  ftSM.-  Ls.  to  ch«llflns«  ths  wind  to  oon* 
IsDd  with  him  in  speed :  boM—pHton-bate,  or  pritan-ban,  was 
anMtlo gams,  oonsJitinf  ohlefljr  in  rnnninf. 


For  throueh  his  mane  and  tail  the  hij^  wind  sing% 
Fanning  me  hairs,  who  ware  like  feawer^d  wingk 

[Faults  PropAsey  ^fier  Ae  Deaik  ^AdmkJ 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  1  hers  I  prophssyy 

Sorrow  on  lore  hersafter  shall  attend  ; 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  uasayouiy  end» 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  hi^  or  low  : 

That  all  lore's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  wuib 

It  shaU  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while, 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  owtraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speakt 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 
The  stanng  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  ridi,  enrich  the  poor  with 
It  sliall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  meet  mistraat; 

It  shall  be  mercifHil,  and  too  serere. 

And  most  deceiring  when  it  seems  meet  just : 

Penrerse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  towaid. 

Put  fear  to  Talour,  coursge  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  erents. 

And  set  dissension  'twist  the  son  and  sire : 

Subject  and  serrile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  oombustious  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  mj  Ioto  destroy. 

They  that  lore  best,  their  lo?e  shaJl  not  ei\|Oj* 

ISdeciioHtJrom  Shahpear^t  SotmebJl 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eysi^ 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf^heaven  with  my  bootless  erie% 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  £ste^ 
Wishiuf  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  _ 
Desirinff  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  soope^ 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising^ 
Haply  I  think  on  thee — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  bearen's  caie  ; 
For  thy  sweet  leye  remembered,  such  wealth  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  witii  kings. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  hare  gone  here  and  thers^ 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  riew. 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  deai^ 

Made  old  offences  of  aflections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  hare  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  abote. 

These  blenches  gare  my  heart  anotiier  youth. 

And  worst  essays  proy'd  thee  my  best  of  Iotu. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  hare  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  fiiend, 

A  God  in  loye,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome^  next  my  heaven  the  besl^ 

E'en  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

0  for  my  sake  do  thou  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  mv  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  wen  renewed : 
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Whilst,  like  a  willing  palieni,  I  wiU  dxink 
Potioiw  of  eywl V  'gunst  mj  itroiif  inf ectiMk ; 
No  bitternoH  that  I  wiU  biiW  thiiik, 
No^  doublo  pcnanoo  to  oomct  comctioii* 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  aarare  je, 
Pen  that  your  pitj  is  enough  to  enra  me. 


When  to  the  eesieos  of  sweet  silent  thoo^l 

I  en&iinon  up  remembrance  of  tilings  past, 

I  sich  tlie  lack  of  manj  a  thing  I  smigfat, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  mj  deut  time's  watte : 

Then  can  I  diown  an  ey«,  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  fxtends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night| 

And  weep  afresh  lore's  long-since-eanoeU'd  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  Tanish'd  si^t. 

Then  can  I  grioTO  at  grieranoes  foregone^ 

And  hearily  fium  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  lore-bemoaned  moaiiy 

Which  I  new  nay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

Bnt  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friand. 

All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 

Bt  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  giro  I 

The  rose  looks  &ir,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms  hare  fall  as  deep  a  dye^ 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  snmmer^s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  ; 

Bat,  for  their  rirtne  only  is  their  show. 

They  Uts  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fiide ; 

Die  to  themseWes.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are^sweetest  odours  made ; 

And  so  of  yoUjheauteous'and  lorely  youth, 

When  that  shall  iade,  my  rene  distils  your  truth. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world,  that  1  am  fled 
From  this  Tue  world,  with  Tileat  worms  to  dwalll 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it :  for  I  lore  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  ihinkinf  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  tov  look  upon  this  Terse, 
When  1  pernaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
I>o  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  lore  eren  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan^ 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

Then  hate  me  when  then  wilt ;  if  oyer,  now ; 

Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  crosi^ 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss  ; 

Ah  I  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  Vaped  this  sorrow. 

Come  in  the  rearwara  of  a  conquer'd  woe ; 

Giro  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  orerthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 

When  other  petty  griefs  hare  done  their  spite^ 

But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  yeiT  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe^ 

Compsred  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  aplrit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
Thas  heavy  Saturn  lauch'd  and  lei^'d  with  him. 
Tet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they 


Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  Ulies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  cf  delight^ 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  ii  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  theee  did  play. 

My  hnre  is  strengthen'd,  thou^  mom  weak  inseemiaf; 

I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show^)pear: 

That  love  is  merchandised,  whose  ridi  esteeming 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  evefywhere. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  fktmi  doth  sing. 

And  stops  lus  pipe  in  powth  of  riper  days  s 

Not  that  the  summer  u  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  nighty 

Bnt  that  wild  music  burdens  eveiy  bough. 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  thor  dear  delighl. 

Therefore,  lue  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongns^ 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  lore 
Which  alters  when  it  slteiation  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remore : 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fijced  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taksa. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  Uiough  rosy  lips  and  che^ 

Within  his  bending  sickle*s  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks^ 

But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  mo  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

[^SdeeHoiu  from  Skaktpean^M  8(mg$,'i 
[From  •  As  joa  Uks  it*] 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind. 

As  man's  ingratitude  I 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Althou|^  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho !  siiig  heigh  ho  I  unto  the  ^reen  holly, 
Mort  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  heif^h,  no,  the  holly  1 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeie,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  ni^ 

As  benefits  forgot  I 
Though  thou  the  waters  waip. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho !  fcCi  Jm. 

[At  the  sad  sf '  Lors^  Ldboor  Lost*] 

When  icicles  haas  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  sLepherd  blows  his  nail. 

And  Tom  boars  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  froaen  home  in  pidl ; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  singe  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-whoo  t 

Tu-whit !  tu-whoo !  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Wlien  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 

And  birds  sit  broodinr  in  the  snow. 
And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo  1 

Tu-whit  I  tu-whoo  I  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot^      .q. 
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[In  *  Mnofa  Ado  aboot  NothSag .*] 

Siffh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more  ; 

Men  were  deceiTen  erer ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  ihore, 
To  one  thing  constant  nerer : 
Then  sigh  not  so. 
But  let  them  eo. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny ; 
ConTerting  all  your  sounds  of  wo« 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  more 
0£  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 

The  fintud  of  men  was  ever  so» 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  kc 

[In « CjrmbsUiM.'] 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  sun. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Tlioa  thy  worldly  task  hast  done^ 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Oolden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chinmey-tweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  th'  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat. 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
Nor  th'  all-dreadeid  thunder  stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 
Thou  hast  finished  ioy  and  moan. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  oome  to  dust. 

No  ezorciser  harm  thee ! 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  I 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  1 
Nothing  ill  oome  near  thee  I 
Quiet  consummation  have. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  1 

[From  *  As  you  Lika  U.*} 

Under  the  green-wood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  tune  his  meny  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  oome  hither; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun, 

And  loves  to  lire  i'  the  sun ; 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  j 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

BIB  JOHN  DATIE8. 

Sib  John  Datibs  (1570-1626\  an  English  bar^ 
rister,  at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  author  of  a  long  philosophical 
poem.  Or  CAe  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof^ 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1598,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  that  kind  in  our  language. 


genious  similes,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  call 
the  thoughts  more  poetically  or  philosophically  juat 


The  judgment  and  fiuicy  are  reoonciled,  and  the 
imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  start  more  yiridly 
from  the  surrounding  sMuies  of  abstraction.'  The 
rersification  of  the  poem  (long  quatraina)  was 
afterwards  copied  by  bayenant  and  Dryden.  Mr 
Southey  has  remarked  that  *  Sir  John  ]3ayiea  and 
Sir  William  Dayenant,  avoiding  equally  the  opposite 
fkults  of  too  artificial  and  too  careJess  a  style,  wrote 
in  nnmbov  which,  for  precision,  and  deamesa,  aod 
felicity,  and  strength,  have  neyer  been  surpaased.' 
The  compact  structure  of  Dayies'a  yerae  is  indeed 
remarkable  for  his  times.  In  another  production, 
entitled  Orchettrot  or  a  Poem  qf  Daneingt  m  a  JHh' 
logue  between  Pendope  and  One  of  her  Urooers,  he  it 
much  more  fanciful.  He  there  represents  Penelope 
as  declining  to  dance  with  Antinous,  and  the  latter 
aa  proceeding  to  lecture  her  upon  the  antiquity  of 
that  elegant  exercise,  the  merits  of  which  he  de- 
scribes in  yersea  partaking,  aa  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  subject^ 
The  following  ia  one  of  the  moat  Imaginative  pea-' 
sages  .•^ 

IThe  Ikmeing  ^the  AirJ] 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nune,  the  lur. 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  around^ 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fair 
Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 
Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound ; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  windi^ 
But  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kinds  I 

For  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves. 
Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true ; 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loveS| 
That  doubling  oft,  and  oft  redoubling  new, 
With  thousand  forms  she  doth  herself  endue : 
For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repur. 
Are  nought  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  the  air. 

Henoe  is  her  prattling  danghter,  Echo,  bom. 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear : 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  toonkp 
Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  foibear 
The  airy  pavement  with  her  feet  to  vrear : 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  quiek^ 
For  siter  time  she  endeth  ev'ry  trick. 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life, 

The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  air's  best  speech* 
Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife^ 
The  sofl  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stones  can 
teach. 
That  when  the  air  doth  danoe  her  finest  measure^ 
Then  art  thou  boni,  the  gods'  and  men's  sweet 
pleasure. 

Lastly,  where  keep  the  Winds  their  reyeliy. 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  vrild  whirling  hays. 
But  in  the  air's  translucent  galleiy  I 
Where  she  herself  is  tum'd  a  hundred  ways. 
While  with  thoae  maskers  wantonly  she  plays  ; 
Yet  in  this  misrule,  they  such  rule  emoiaoe^ 
As  two  at  once  encumb<^  not  the  place. 

Afterwards,  the  poet  aDudea  to  the  tidal  influence  of 
the  moon,  and  the  passage  is  highly  poetical  in  ez* 
pression  :— 

For  lo,  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land. 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist. 
Music  and  measure  both  doth  understand  : 
For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast : 
And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  sph««a 
So  danceth  he  about  the  centre  here. 
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8oinetiroesi  his  proud  green  wares  in  order  set, 

One  after  other  flow  into  the  shore, 
Which  when  the/  hare  with  many  kisses  wet. 
They  ebb  away  in  order  as  before  ; 
And  to  make  known  his  courtly  lore  the  more, 
He  eft  doth  lay  aside  bis  three-fork'd  mace. 
And  with  his  anns  the  timorous  earth  embrace. 

The  poem  on  Dancing  is  said  to  hare  been  written 
in  fifteen  days.  It  was  published  in  1596.  The 
NoKt  Teipnam,  or  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bean  the  date  (as  appears  from  the  dedication 
to  the  Queen)  of  1602.  The  fame  of  these  works 
introduced  Sir  John  Daries  to  James  I.,  who  made 
him  successively  solicitor-general  and  attorney-ge- 
neral for  Ireland.  He  was  also  a  judge  of  assize, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  king  in  1607.  The  first 
Reports  of  Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  were 
made  by  tliis  able  and  accomplished  man,  and  his 
preface  to  the  volume  is  considered  *  the  best  that 
was  ever  prefixed  to  a  law-book.' 


IJRetmmifor  the  S(mrt  Tmmortdliiff,'} 

Again,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be, 
When,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit^ 
She  still  aspireth  to  etomity. 
And  nerer  rests  till  she  attain  to  it  1 

*  •  » 

All  moving  things  to  other  things  do  more 
Of  the  same  kino,  which  shows  their  nature  tadi  f 
So  earth  falls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  abore, 
Till  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  reins, 
.  From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  lymph  along  the  grassy  plains, 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loath  to  leare  the  land. 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make ; 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ereiy  hand. 
Her  flowery  buiks  unwilling  to  forsake.         ^ 

Yet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry 
As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay. 
Till  she  herself  unto  the  sea  doth  marry, 
Within  whose  wat'iy  bosom  first  she  lay. 

E*en  so  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould. 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse. 
Because  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behold. 
And  only  this  material  world  she  riews. 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear. 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  things  ; 
She  flies  close  by  the  ground,  and  hovers  here, 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

Yet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
That  with  her  hearenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 
She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought^ 
She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  erer  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  1 
Who  erer  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health, 
Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  t 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 
Whidi  seem  sweet  flow'n,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay. 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all. 
But,  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

So,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content, 
And,  like  Noah's  dore,  can  no  sure  footing  take^ 
She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent. 
And  flies  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did  make. 


[The  JHffnUjf  of  Man.] 

Oh  I  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind  ! 

That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear ; 
That  thou  adom*st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Hak'st  him  a  king,  and  eren  an  angel's  peer  t 

Oh  I  what  a  lirely  life,  what  hear'nly  pow*r. 
What  spreading  rirtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire, 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow*r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire ! 

Thou  lear'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine. 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  dirine. 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite  : 

But  it  exceeds  man*s  thought,  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became ; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mrstery. 
And  are  astonish'd  when  tney  view  the  same : 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day. 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend  ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  surrires  for  aye  ; 
And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 


JOHN  OONMB. 

JoHir  DoNNS  was  bom  in  London  in  1573,  of  a 
Catholic  family;  through  his  mother  he  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Ileywood  the  epi- 
grammatist He  was  educated  partly  at  Oxford 
and  partly  at  Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the 
law,  but  relinquished  the  study  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  About  this  period  of  his  life,  having  carefully 
considered  the  controrersies  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  he  became  convinced  that  the  latter 
were  right,  and  became  a  member  of  the  established 
church.  The  great  abilities  and  amiable  character 
of  Donne  were  early  distinguished.  The  Karl  of 
Essex,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  successively  befriended  and  employed  him ; 
and  a  saying  of  the  second  of  these  eminent  persons 
respecting  him  is  recorded  by  his  biographers — thst 
he  was  fitter  to  serre  a  king  than  a  subject  He 
fell,  nevertheless,  into  trouble,  in  consequence  of 
secretly  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moore, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  step  kept  him  for 
several  years  in  porerty,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  her  twelfth 
child,  he  was  plunged  into  Uie  g^'eatest  grief.  At 
the  age  of  forty-two,  Donne  beciFime  a  clergyman, 
and  soon  attaining  distinction  as  a  preac:her,  he  was 
preferred  by  James  I.  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's ; 
m  which  benefice  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1631, 
when  he  was  buried  honourably  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegies, 
religious  poems,  complimentary  verses,  and  epi- 
grams: tlie^  were  first  collected  into  one  volume 
by  Tonson  in  1710.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  great 
in  his  own  day,  low  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
serenteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, has  latterly  in  some  degree  revived.  In  its 
days  of  abasement,  critics  spoke  of  his  harsh  and 
rugged  versification,  and  his  leaving  nature  for  con- 
ceit :  Dryden  even  hints  at  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating him  into  numbers  and  EnglisiL  It  seems 
to  be  now  acknowledged  that,  amidst  much  rubbish, 
there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  liigh  order, 
in  Donne.  He  is  described  by  a  recent  critic  as 
*  imbued  to  saturation  with  the  learning  (if  his  age,' 
endowed  *  with  a  most  active  and  piercing  intellect 
— an  imagination,  if  not  grasping  and  comprehen- 
sire,  most  subtle  and  fiir-darting — a  fancy,  rid^ 
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vivid,  and  [nctnmqne — ■  mode  of  exprearion  terae. 
■impie,  and  coadetwed  and  a  wit  admitaUe,  a*  well 
for  iu  csnatic  WTarity,  m  fbr  it*  fUrtat  qoickiMM 
— and  ai  onlj  wanting  anfflctaDt  leiuibllit;  and  Uat« 
to  preauTe  him  from  tb«  riett  ct  itf  k  which  acam 


to  hwre  beaet  him.  Donne  ia  nioallr  oonaidsnd  •< 
tba  Bnt  of  a  Krin  of  poet*  of  the  acTentemth  con' 
turj,  whu,  under  tba  name  of  tl>e  Hel^thjakai 
Faitt,  fill  a  conaplcaoaa  idace  in  Er^h  literaiy 
nlitor?.  The  dlTcclnea*  oi  thought,  Ihe  natnnlneai 
of  dnnipdon,  the  rich  abundance  of  genoine  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  Un»gtTj.  which  diallngniih  the  pocta 
of  Eliubelh'i  rrign,  now  begin  to  give  wn  to  cuM 
and  forced  conceit*,  mere  r^a  worklngi  of  tlie  in- 
Mlect,  a  kind  of  poetrr  aa  unlike  the  fomtar  ai 

punning  bi  nnllke  genuine  wit.    To  gli '* ' 

Ibeaa  conceit* — Donne  wrilea  a  poem  o 
popnlM  luhject,  a  tmtken  heart  Here  lie  doee  not 
adTcrt  to  the  nilieriea  of  dlilncLloni  which  aie  pn- 
■nmed  lo  be  ttie  cauaoa  of  broken  heart*,  but  atarta 
off  into  a  pUy  of  conceit  U|»n  the  phraib  Be 
enteTcl  k  rooni,  lie  aafi,  where  hi*  miatraaa  wa* 
prcaoot,  and 

At  OM  fttft  blow  did  ihiTor  it  [hi*  haart]  m  gla*L 

Then,  fbrdng  on  hi*  mind  to  diacoTer  hj  what  mean* 
the  liira  nf  a  hcut  broken  to  piece*,  like  gl*a*,  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  making  nut  aomething  that 
will  single  on  the  reader'*  iniaginatkon,  be  proceed* 
U>uii 

Yet  Mthing  can  lo  nothing  fall. 

Nor  an;  place  be  emptj  quite, 

ThvnfuR  1  think  my  bnant  bath  all 

Tba**  piece*  Hill,  thnugb  thsj  do  not  usite ) 

And  now,  a*  bnixn  glama  atow 

A  kmuini  ktmrf aea,  *• 


My  re, 
Butaf 


I  mere  cniicvit  Perhup*  we  •hiiuld  nut  be  Hz 
from  (he  truth,  if  we  were  to  rtpiwnl  thii  *trle  aa 
the  natural  *cnipti>nu  of  the  du.-11iiE  nf  Ihe  brilliant 
achool  of  Sw'kTille,  Spenaer.  and  Shnkapeare.  AH 
the  recngnlied  mode*,  *nbject*,  and  phrue*  of  poctrj, 
inttnduwd  bj  them  and  their  ront4!mpurariea,  were 
in  lome  degree  ex^ustrd.  and  it  wa*  net 
to  *eek  for  ■omething  iiew.  ThI*  wai  found, 
.  1  a  new  Tein  of  equallj  rirh  ore,  but  in  a  cc 
Unuation  of  tlie  workiugi  thrungb  adjoining  rei 
of  ipurion*  metaL 

It  i*  at  the  lame  time  to  be  borne  in  mind,  tl 

the  aualit]'  above  deacribed  did  not  cli*r*cteriae  the 

wlioM  of  the  writing*  of  Donne  and  hi*  fullowera. 

Theae  men  are  often  direct,  natural,  and  truly  poetl< 

cal — In  apite,  aa  it  were,  of  themaelTe*.     Donne,  It 

IT  be  here  itated,  1*  uiually  con*idered  aa  theflrat 

Iter   of  that   kind  of  aalire    wliich    Pope    i 

Churchill  carried  to  luch  perfection.    But  hi*  uitirea, 

e  the  wonlg  of  a  writer  already  quoted,  are 

roogh  and  rugged  aa  the  anhewn  (tone*  that  hare 

been  UhIhI  fVom  tlie  qiuur?. 

he  ipecimen*  whicli  follow  are  deaigned  only  to 

eiempiify  the  merit*  of  Doone,  not  hi*  defect*  i— 

Addrmtc  Bi^ep  roZratiM,  ra  IJU  dot  ^ tlit  marrk0 

ef  At  EttOar  Palatini  lo  U*  Pri»ctm  f  luntei. 
Hail  Biahop  Valentine  !  who**  day  Uii*  i^ 
All  tha  air  i*  thy  dioc«i. 
And  all  th*  chirping  choriitefa 
And  Other  bird*  are  thy  pariahioneia  : 
Thou  man^ot,  CTerr  year, 
Th*  lyric  lark  and  the  gran  whiipering  dm*) 
Tbe  ipairow  that  neglacta  hit  life  for  late. 


hold  bird  w 


1  billed 


Thou  mak'it  the  blackbird  speed  a*  Mian, 

A*  dotb  the  goldfineh  or  the  hah^on  ; 

Thi*  day  more  cheerfully  than  erer  ibine  t 

Thit  it,j  which  might  inOani*  thy«!i^  old  ValwtiMt 


■  Valtditiiam—Ftrbiddint  JfourMrv 
Ai  Tirtnou*  men  vam  mildly  airay, 
And  whiiper  lo  their  *duIi  to  go ; 
Whilat  Km*  of  their  lad  friend*  do  MJ, 
The  breath  goe*  now — and  *(>me  *ay,  no ) 
So  let  ui  melt,  and  mak*  no  no  be. 


'Twer*  profanation  oi 
To  tell  th*  litity  our  tore. 
MoTJng  of  th'  earth  bring*  harm*  ai 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant 
But  trepidation  of  the  *ph*re*, 
Though  grtkter  far,  ii  innocent. 
Dull,  Hiblunary  Ion 


"I 


(Who 


«■)« 


Aliaence,  becma*e  it  doth  remove 

Those  thinp  which  alimeoled  it. 

But  we're  by  loT*  ao  mB<l  teAned, 

That  onnelre*  know  not  what  it  ia  ;> 

Inl«i-««iured  of  th*  mind, 

Carele**  eye*,  lipa,  and  hud*  to  mii^ 

Our  two  (oul*,  tb*r*fote  (which  are  i»*) 

ThoujA  I  ma«t  go,  endura  not  yet 

A  breach,  but  an  eipanrion, 

Lik*  gold  to  aiiy  thinnem  baat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  an  two  to 

A*  *tjir  twin  compa—e  are  two  ; 

Thy  *oul,  the  fiiM  foot,  make*  no  A«« 


And  tiimigh  U  hi  tiM  ee&tre  tit. 
Yet  whtok  tiM  otkOT  ftr  doth  rauB, 
It  letkM,  and  hearkeps  afltr  it. 
And  graws  «ract  m  tkaft  oolnflH  hoaM. 

8ach  wilt  thou  t>e  to  me,  who  mvtl 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquelT  run  ; 
Thj  fiimneM  makes  mj  rircies  jiut| 
And  makes  mo  end  where  1  begun. 

71k4  WiiL 

Before  T  sigh  mj  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Gres*  Love,  some  legacies  :  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  ^es  can  see ; 
If  thej  be  blind,  then.  Lore,  I  gire  them  thee  ; 
If  J  toogae  to  Fame ;  to  ambasudon  mine  ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  m  j  tears  ; 
Thou,  Love,  hast  taught  me  heretofore, 
^  making  me  serre  her  who  had  twentj  more, 
Inat  I  should  gire  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  moch 
before- 

Mj  ooDstancj  I  to  the  planets  give ; 

Mt  truth  to  them  tHio  at  the  court  do  lire ; 

Mme  ingsnuitj  and  openness 

To  Jesuits ;  to  Buffoons  mj  pensirenen ; 

Mj  silence  to  anj  who  abroad  haye  been  ; 

Mt  mcnej  to  a  Capadiin. 
Thon«.Lore,  taucht'st  me,  bj  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  be, 
Onl  J  to  gxTo  to  such  as  hare  no  good  capacit  j. 

Mj  faith  I  gire  to  Roman  Catholics  ; 

All  mj  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 

Of  Amsterdam ;  mj  best  drilitj 

And  coortahip  to  an  unirersitj ; 

Mj  modestj  1  gire  to  soldiers  ban ; 

Mt  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 
Thou,  Lore,  taught'st  me,  bj  making  me 
Lore  her  that  holds  mj  lore  dispari^, 
Onlj  to  gire  to  those  that  count  mj  gifts  indignitj. 

I  riTe  mj  reputation  to  those 

which  were  mj  friends ;  mine  industij  to  fees ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  m j  doubtfulness ; 

M  J  sickness  to  phjsicians,  or  excess ; 

li  Nahtre  aU  Aai  I  m  rhpme  ktuM  writ/ 

And  to  mj  companj  mj  wit : 
Thou,  Lore,  bj  making  me  adore 
Her  who  bcfot  this  lore  in  me  before, 
Taaght'st  ma  to  make  as  though  I  gare»  when  I  do  but 


To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  aaxt  tolls 

1  rire  mT  phjsic  books ;  mr  written  rolls 

of  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  gire ; 

Mj  braien  medals,  unto  them  whidi  lire 

In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  aaeng 

All  forsigners,  mj  English  tongue : 

TVmi,  L^e,  hj  making  me  lore  one 

Who  thinks  kier  fiien£hip  a  fit  portion 

For  jomgsr  lovers,  dost  mj  gifts  thus  disproportioB. 


llierefore  1*11  giro  no  more,  but  1*11  undo 
Hie  worid  bj  ajing,  because  lore  dies  too. 
llien  all  jour  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  foiih. 
And  all  jour  graces  no  more  use  shall  hare 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grare. 
nou,  Lore^  tao^t'st  me,  bj  making  me 
Lore  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  invent  and  practise  this  one  waj  to  annihilate  all 


Towards  me  did  run 

A  thing  more  stranj^  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  sua 
Per  brad,  or  all  which  into  Noah's  ait  came ; 
A  thing  whidk  would  have  poaed  Adam  to  name. 


Stranger  than  seven  antiquaries'  studio 
Than  Afric  monsters — Guiana's  raritiea— 
dtrangsr  than  strangers.    One  who  for  a  Dane 
In  the  Danes'  raasbacre  had  sure  been  slain, 
I'  he  had  lived  then  ;  and  without  help  dies 
When  next  the  'prentices  'gainst  strangers  rise. 
One  whom  the  watch  at  noon  scarce  lets  go  br  ; 
One  to  whom  th'  examining  justice  sure  would  cij, 

*  Sir,  bj  jour  priesthood,  tell  me  what  jou  are !' 

His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarse — and  blacky 

though  bare ; 
SleerelesM  hiK  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velret,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tuff-taffetj ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  not  at  all. 
The  thing  hath  trarell'd,  and  saith,  speaks  all  tongues  } 
And  onlj  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of  the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  these. 
He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displease^ 
Art  can  deoeire,  or  hunger  force  mj  taste  ; 
But  pedants'  motlej  toi^fue,  •oldiets'  bombast. 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  law^ 
Are  strong  enough  preparatires  to  draw 
Me  to  bear  this.    Yet  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  hu  tongue  called  compliment. 

•  «  » 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me.    I  whisper,  God  I 
How  hare  I  sinn'd,  that  thj  wrath's  furious  rod, 
(This  fellow)  cbooseth  me  1    He  saith,  *  Sir, 
1  lore  jour  judgment — ^whom  do  rou  prefer 
For  the  best  linguist  f    And  I  sillilj 
Said,  that  I  thought,  CalepMi  Dic&maty, 

*  Naj,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  sir  f — Beia  then* 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  rererend  men 

Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.    Hero 

He  stopt  me,  and  siiid — *  Naj,  jour  apostles  mti 

Prettj  good  linguists,  and  so  Paauige  was, 

Yet  a  poor  gentleman.    AU  these  maj  pass 

Bj  trareL*    Then,  as  if  he  would  hare  sold 

His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told. 

That  I  was  fain  to  saj— '  If  jou  had  lir'd.  Sir, 

Time  enou^  to  hare  been  interproter 

To  Babel's  bricklajers,  suro  the  tower  had  stood.' 

He  adds, '  If  of  court-life  jou  knew  the  good. 

You  would  leare  loneness.'    I  said,  *  Not  alona 

Mj  loneness  is,  but  Spartans'  fashion. 

To  teach  bj  painting  drunkards  doth  not  last 

Now ;  Aretine's  pictures  hare  made  few  dmste ; 

No  more  can  prince's  courts  (though  thero  be  feir 

Better  pictures  of  rice)  teach  me  nrtue.' 

He,  like  a  high-strotch'd  lutestring,  squeak'd,  *  O,  Kr^ 

'Tis  sweet  to  talk  of  kings  f    *  At  Westminster, 

(Said  I)  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbej-tombs, 

And,  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoever  comes, 

Of  all  our  Han^s  and  our  Edwards  talk. 

From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 

Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings — ^jour  ejes  i 

Kings  onlr — the  war  to  it  is  King  street  f 

He  smack  d  and  erj'd — *  He's  base,  mechanic. 

So  aro  all  jour  Englishmen  in  their  discourse. 

Are  not  jour  Frenchmen  neat  t    Mine !    as  jo«  sm^ 

I  hare  but  one.  Sir — look,  he  follows  me. 

Certos,  thej  aro  neatlj  cloth'd.    I  of  this  mind 

Your  onlr  wearing  is  jour  grogoram.' 

*  Not  so.  Sir.    1  hare  mors/    Under  this  pitch 
He  would  not  flj.    I  chard  him.    But  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smart — and  as  blunt  iron  ground 
Into  an  edge  hurts  worse — so  I  (fool  I)  found 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  mj  sullenness 
He  to  another  kej  his  stjle  doth  dress. 
And  asks.  What  news  t    I  teU  him  of  new  plaf*  | 
He  takes  mj  hands,  and  as  a  still  which  stajs 
A  semibrore  'twixt  each  drop,  he  (nij^anilj. 
As  loath  to  enrich  me  so)  teUs  manj  a  lie — 
Mora  than  ten  Holinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowed- 
Of  triTial  hetuahold  tnMh  ha kaowa.    Heknows 
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When  the  queen  frownM  or  smird,  uid  he  known  what 
A  subtle  Rtatevmaii  mkj  gather  from  that. 
He  knowB  who  loven  whom  ;  and  who  bjr  poiioa 
Hastes  to  an  office's  rerersion. 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  beg 
A  licence,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egg- 
shells to  transport.     Shortlj  boys  shall  not  plaj 
At  spancounter,  or  blow  point,  but  shall  paj 
Toll  to  some  courtier.     And  (wiser  than  all  us) 
He  knows  what  ladj  is  not  painted. 

JOSEPH  HAJLBe 

Joseph  Hall,  bom  at  Bristow  Park,  in  Leicester- 
shire,  in  1574,  and  who  rose  through  various  church 
preferments  to  be  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet :  he  is, 
howcrer,  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  to  write 
satirical  verse  with  anj  degree  of  elegance.  His 
satiros,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Virgidemiarum,  in  1597-9,  refer  to  general  objects, 
and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remark- 
able anomalies  in  human  character:  thej  are  also 
written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  volubility 
than  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  age.  Bishop 
Hall,  of  whom  a  more  particular  notice  is  given 
elsewhere,  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

iSdeetumJhm  EaW%  5ci<tr».] 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain : 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o*er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourtlk,  that  he  use  all  ooromon  courtesies ; 
Sit  bare  ai  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat, 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define. 
How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be, 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  lively. 

Seest  thou  how  gaily  my  ^oung  master  goes,* 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  praiiks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  I 
Tis  Kuffio :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day  I 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer. 
Keeps  he  for  eveiy  stnwglins  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mixt  with  musicsJ  disport.f 
Many  fair  younker  with  a  feather'd  crest. 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  methougbt,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess. 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  ver^  hollowness. 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  I 

•  This  is  the  portraUof  s  poor  gallwit  of  thedsysof  KlMtetb. 
In  St  Pftor*  Osthsdna,  thsn  an  opn  pablie  plMM,  there  wm  a 
tomb  ermosoudy  wipposiil  to  bs  that  of  Ilumphragr,  Duke  of 
aiouocstsr,  whtoh  was  the  retort  of  (ontlMiMn  upon  toim  In 
that  day.  who  had  oocaalon  to  look  out  for  a  diniMr.  Whan 
viwttooeaBrul  la  gatilng  an  lavltatlan,  thagr  wars  said  to  dJae 
with  Duke  Humphry. 

t  An  allaikm  to  the  oharoh  ssrrioa  to  be  hsaid  aaar  Duke 
Hamphnor'a  tembb 


So  nothing  in  his  maw  f  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  mucli  stuffing  felt. 

Seest  thou  how  side*  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  I 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 

The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent, 

In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerment. 

What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spun, 

His  grandame  could  hare  lent  with  lesser  naint 

Though  he  perhaps  ne*er  pass'd  the  English  shofe^ 

Yet  &n  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head^ 

One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled. 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord, 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  afford* 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 

Close  notched  is  his  beard,  both  lip  and  chin ; 

His  linen  collar  lahyrinthian  set, 

\lliose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 

His  sleeves  half  hid  uri th  elbow  pintonings. 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  diow  t 

So  slender  wust  with  such  an  abbot's  loin. 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field* 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

Or,  if  tjiat  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 


BEN  J0N80N. 

In  1616,  Ben  Jomson  collected  the  plays  he  had 
then  written,  and  published  them  in  one  volume, 
folio,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of  epi- 
grams, and  a  number  of  poems,  which  he  entitled 
Tkt  ForetiU  and  The  Underwood,  The  whole  were 
comprised  in  one  folio  volume,  which  Jonron  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  his  Woriu^  a  circumstance 
which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.*  It  is  only  with  the  minor  poetry 
of  Jonson  that  we  have  to  deal  at  present,  as  the 
dramatic  productions  of  tliis  stem  old  master  of  the 
manly  school  of  English  comedy  will  be  afterwards 
described.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  fancy,  flne 
feeling,  and  sentiment,  in  some  of  Jonson's  lyrical 
and  descriptive  efTusions.  He  grafted  a  classic  grace 
and  musical  expression  on  parts  of  his  masques  and 
interludes,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
from  his  massive  and  ponderous  hand.  In  some  of 
his  songs  he  equals  Carew  and  Ilerrick  in  pictu- 
resque images,  and  in  portraying  the  fascinations  of 
love.  A  taste  for  nature  is  strongly  displayed  in  his 
fine  lines  on  Penshurst>  that  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  one  of 
his  critics,  that  Jonson's  dramas  '  do  not  lead  us  to 
value  highly  enough  his  admirable  taste  and  feeling 
in  poetry ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  other 
intellectual  excellences  distinguished  him — wit,  ob- 
servation, judgment,  memory,  learning — ^we  must 
acknowled^  that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  **  O 
rare  Ben  Jonson  T  is  not  more  pith/  than  it  ia 
true.' 

>  Long,  or  km. 

a  An  aplgrain  addrat  d  to  him  en  the  subjeot  Isasfiiikms; 
Pray  tell  tia,  Bon,  whero  does  the  myatery  lurk. 
What  other*  oall  a  ptar  yon  oall  a  wvHkf 
On  bahalf  of  Jonion  an  anawar  waa  returned,  which  seams  to 
glrnioe  at  the  labour  whioh  Jcmeon  bestowed  on  all  his 
tioas— 

The  anthor'B  friend  thas  for  the  iMithor  my»- 
Ben's  plays  aie  worka,  while  othera'  worka  an  playa 
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Brink  to  me  onlj  with  thiDe  ejm^ 

jbid  I  will  pled|;e  with  mine ; 
Or  leare  a  kin  bat  in  the  cup. 

And  111  not  look  for  wine. 
Hie  tluxst,  that  from  the  mhI  doth  rlM^ 

Doth  aek  a  drink  dtrine ; 
Bat  mig;ht  I  of  Jore'f  nectar  nipiy 

I  would  not  change  for  thine, 

I  eent  thee  late  a  ro«j  wreath. 

Not  M  much  honouring  thM^ 
Ai  giTinc  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  oonki  not  wither'd  be. 
Bat  thoa  thereon  didst  onlj  breathe^ 

And  lent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Snee  when  it  erowe,  and  nnelliy  I  iimar, 

Not  of  itself  bat  thee. 

Jl^  SHfea  Neglect. 

[Fnm  •TheBitaBtWaiMB.^ 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  dreet, 

As  Ton  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfom'd  x 

Ladj,  it  is  to  be  presom'd. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  foand. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Oire  me  a  look,  gire  me  a  hct^ 

Tliat  makes  nmplicitj  a  grace  ; 

Robes  looselj  flowing,  hair  as  fiee ; 

Sach  sweet  neelect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  «jei»  bat  not  m j  heaii» 

Bfnm  to  Dicma. 
[From  *  QjmthJa'e  lUrds.'] 

Qaeen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep ; 
Seated  in  thj  silrer  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperos  intreats  thy  light, 
Goddess  excellently  bright  1 

Eerth,  let  not  thy  enrioos  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cjmthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Hearen  to  clear  when  day  did  close ; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright  I 

Lay  ihy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiter : 

Gire  onto  the  flying  hart, 
Spaee  to  breathe,  how  riiori  soevvr  ; 

Tlion  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 

Geddew  excellently  bright  1 

Ih  Night 

{Fnm  •IbeTWoaeriMightl 

Btaik,  Phantasy,  from  thy  care  of  dead. 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings ; 
Now  all  thy  figures  ere  allow*d, 

And  Tanous  shapes  of  things ; 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream, 
It  must  have  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 

Tet,  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here. 

And  faU  like  sleep  upon  their  eyei^ 
Or  music  in  thdr 


Song, 
[From  *  Ths  Fonst*] 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyei^ 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  riaa^ 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires. 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me} 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  ma. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tean, 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  feia  ; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

To  Cdia. 
[From  the«iiia3 
KIh  me,  sweet !  the  wary  lorer 
Can  your  favours  keep  and  ooTer, 
When  the  common  courting  jay 
All  your  bounties  will  betray. 
Kiss  again ;  no  creature  comes ; 
Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sum* 
On  my  lips,  thus  hardly  sunder'd 
While  you  breathe.    First  ciye  a  haadw^ 
Then  a  thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more. 
Till  you  equal  with  the  store. 
All  Uie  grass  that  Romney  yields^ 
Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields. 
Or  the  drops  in  silrer  Thames, 
Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streame 
In  the  silent  summer  nights. 
When  youths  ply  their  stol'n  delighii  | 
That  the  curious  may  not  know 
How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow. 
And  the  envious  when  they  find 
What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

Her  TVwmph, 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  loys^ 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  I 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  doys^ 

And  well  the  car  love  guideth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enamour'd  do  wuih,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  si^t, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  wouldridc 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  lore's  world  comprisethl 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  b  bright 

As  lore's  star  when  it  riseth  1 
Do  bat  mark,  her  forehead's  smoothsv 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  I 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows,  such  a  graea 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face^ 
At  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements^  iMI^ 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  pow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it! 
Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  t 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beayer^ 

Or  swan's  down  ever  t 
Or  have  smell'd  of  the  bud  o'  the  brier  I 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  fire  I 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  t 
O  so  white  I  O  so  soft  1  O  so  sweet  is  she  I 
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Oaxl  lift,  Limg  lAjt. 
It  U  not  gnnring  like  ft  tin 
lu  bulk,  duth  i»«ke  mui  better  be. 
Or rtmding  lon»in  o»k,  three  hundred  yMT, 
To  fall  &  log  atlut,  dr;,  Wd,  and  *e>r. 
Ali!rof«a»T 
1*  bircT  fu.  in  M»7. 
Although  it  Cill  mud  di<  tbftt  nlKht, 
It  iru  the  plmnt  uid  flower  of  light  t 
Id  immll  proportioiii  we  Jut  bsMitiei  MV: 
And  in  (hart  muwure*  iU*  msj  perftet  In. 

JS>N(api  on  fit  C^XMteN  qf  i^Mlrab. 
UndaniMitk  thii  Mble  heuM 
Lie*  the  nbieet  of  ell  rene, 
Sidney'!  liiter,  Pembroke'*  motlier ; 
De»th  1  ere  thoa  hmit  ilaia  unotlier, 
Leam'd  Mid  fur,  and  good  m  ibc. 
Time  dull  throw  a  dut  at  tlietw 

XfHa'gk  OB  Rtioiea,  L.  S. 
Would'it  thoa  hear  iriiat  man  w; 


Tliou  ha«t  th7  walki  Ibr  health  ai  well  u  (port ; 
"     mount  (o  wbiefa  till  dr^di  do  reecM, 

n  Pan  and  Baechui  thar  high  teati  have  maJ 

Benwth  the  bnad  beedi.  and  the  dHitnut  ihade; 

That  taller  tna  whid  of  a  not  wia  nt 

A(  hi*  (nat  birtk  when  all  tlw  If  DMa  mat. 


UndernKth  thii  (tone  doth  lia 
A*  mach  beantT  ae  could  die ; 
Which  in  life  did  barbonr  pT« 
To  DDK  lirtue  than  doth  hn. 
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Hie  iMiier  chteti,  bring  tlMin,  or  elia  tend 

Bt  their  ripe  daoghtcn,  whom  thej  would  oomnMnd 

This  war  to  biubands ;  and  whoee  baskets  bear 

An  emblem  of  themselres,  in  plum  or  pear. 

But  what  can  this  (more  than  express  their  lore) 

Add  to  thj  free  prorisions,  lar  abore 

The  need  of  sach  1  whose  liberal  board  doth  flow 

With  aU  that  hospitality  doth  know  I 

Where  comes  no  guest  bat  is  allow'd  to  eal 

Without  his  fear,  and  of  th j  lord's  own  meat : 

Where  the  same  beer,  and  bread,  and  self-same  wine 

That  is  his  lordship's  shall  be  also  mine. 

And  I  not  fain  to  sit  (as  some  this  daj 

At  great  men's  tables)  and  jet  dine  awaj. 

Here  no  man  tells  mj  cups ;  nor,  standing  hj^ 

A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  enry : 

But  gires  me  what  1  call,  and  lets  me  eat ; 

He  knows  below  he  shall  find  plenty  of  meat ; 

niy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day. 

Nor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 

For  fire,  or  lights,  or  lireiy ;  all  is  there. 

As  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  reign'd  here. 

There's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  which  I  stay. 

This  found  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 

With  his  brare  son,  the  Prince ;  they  saw  thy  firss 

Shine  bright  on  ereiy  hearth,  as  the  desirof 

Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 

To  entertain  them ;  or  the  country  came, 

With  all  their  seal,  to  warm  their  welcome  here. 

What  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 

IMd'si  Ukou  then  make  them  t  and  what  praise  was 

hei^'d 
On  thy  good  lady  then,  who  therein  reap'd 
The  just  reward  of  her  high  housewifery  ; 
To  hare  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh. 
When  she  was  far ;  and  not  a  room  but  dnsi 
As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest  1 
These,  Penshuist,  are  thy  praise^  and  yet  not  all  j 
Thy  lady's  noUe,  fruitful,  chaste  withaL 
His  children        •  •  • 

*  *       hare  been  taught  rriigion  ;  thenee 

Their  gentler  spirits  hare  suek'd  innocence. 
Each  mom  and  eren  ther  are  taught  to  pray. 
With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  ereiy  day. 
Read,  in  their  riiiuous  parents'  noble  parts^ 
The  mysteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts. 
Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee 
With  other  edifices,  when  they  see 
lliose  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 
Kay  say  their  lords  hare  btiilt,  but  thy  lord  dwellf. 


lb  a§  Mtmorp  rf  wtp  hdami  Mader,  WiOitm  Shak- 
apeate^  amd  whai  As  hath  left  us. 

To  disw  no  SDTT,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name^ 
Am  1  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fSune ; 
While  I  eonftes  thy  writings  to  be  such 
Am  neither  man  nor  Muse  ean  praise  too  nnich. 
Tis  tme,  and  all  men's  suftigo.    But  theee  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ; 
For  rilliest  ignonmce  on  these  would  light, 
Whidh,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  adrance 
The  truth,  but  grqies,  and  urges  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  mi^t  pretend  this  pruse^ 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
Bat  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeed, 
Abore  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need* 
I  therefore  will  b^[in  :  Soul  of  the  mo  f 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  ofour  stags  1 
My  Sbakspeare,  rise  I    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaneer,  or  Spoiser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  Utile  ftirther  off,  to  make  thee  room : 
Tlioa  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
Aad  art  aUre  still,  while  thy  book  doth  lire, 
Ab4  we  h«fO  wits  to  laad,  and  praise  to  ^r« 


That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excusea, 

I  mean  with  neat  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 

For  if  I  thou^t  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine^ 

Or  sportinc  Rrd  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 

And  thou^  thou  had  small  Latin  and  less  Orsek^ 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 

For  names  ;  but  call  fprth  thund'xing  Eschylo^ 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacurius,  Accius^  him  of  Cordora  dead. 

To  lire  again,  to  hear  thr  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  c^ 

Leare  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Romo 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  comSb 

Triumph,  mr  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show^ 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  1 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime^ 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury,  to  charm  I 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  linea  t 

Which  were  eo  richly  spun,  and  woren  so  iiMp 

As,  since,  she  will  roudlisafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleaM  | 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  gire  nature  all ;  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  paiii 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  gire  the  fiMhton  ;  and,  thai  h« 

Who  casts  to  write  a  liring  line,  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  hesA 

Upon  the  Musss'  anrii ;  turn  the  same, 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  ttwan  % 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  soom  ; 

For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  I    Look  how  the  fathsr^s  hm 

Lires  in  his  issue,  eren  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shinst 

In  his  well  turned  and  true  filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe^ 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance.  ^ 

Sweet  Swan  of  Aron  !  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  I4>pear, 

And  make  theee  flights  upon  the  banks  of  ThaoMT 

Thai  so  did  take  Eiixa  and  our  James  I 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Adranced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  I 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage^ 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stogs, 

Which  since  thy  flight  firom  hence  hath  moonied  IQm 

night. 
And  deipairs  day,  hut  for  thy  rolume's  light  I 


On  the  PortraU  qfShahptatk 
[Uadsr  the  fhnttoplaos  to  the  flrrt  editloa  ef  kis 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put^ 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut^ 
Wherein  the  grarer  had  a  strife* 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O  could  he  but  hare  drawn  his  wit. 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  snipMi 
All  that  was  erer  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.* 
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BiCHAU)  CoMBT  (ISSS^  1635)  WtB  the  fOD  of  ■ 
HMD  who,  though  only  t  puiieDCT,  imut  haTC  po*- 
WMed  •aperior  quiUtiea,  u  he  obtained  the  heart; 
commeDdatioai,  in  Terse,  of  Ben  Joniun.  The  >on 
vaa  educated  M  Weitminiter  lutd  OxfuH,  and  har- 
taig  taken  ordera,  he  became  nicceaaiTelj  blihup  of 
Ozfwd  mod  buhop  of  Norwicb.    Tb«  aoclal  qiuli- 


ht  CMV 

Sto  «b 


llie  jcdij  Friar  of  Copfnanhnnt  than  the  act*  of  a 
Proteatant  biEhop.  but  Corbet  had  higher  qnaliUe*  i 
hia  toleration,  iolid  lense,  and  iirtly  talenta,  pro- 
cured him  deaerred  esteem  and  reapect.  Hia  poema 
were  fint  collected  and  pnblUhed  in  1647.  They 
if  a  mixsUanMaa  diaracter,  the  beat  known 
being  a  Jtmrneif  into  Fnaex,  written  in  a  lig 
atrain  of  deacriptive  hamonr.  Tbe  Fareiet 
Fairiet  ia  eijatUj  lirelj,  and  more  poeticaL 

[lb  FmcoK  Ootitt,  Ail  8m.'] 

What  I  ihall  laara  thee  nona  can  I«I1, 
But  all  ihall  n;  1  wiah  thae  well : 
1  wiah  thee,  Vin,  befare  all  wealth, 
Both  hodil;  and  ^oatlj  health  ; 
Nor  too  much  woilth,  nor  wit  coma  to  A 
So  mndi  of  either  majr  nnde  the*. 
I  wiah  thea  leaning  not  for  show, 
Enoo^  for  to  luitmct  and  know  j 
Net  Mich  aa  gentleoKD  nqoiia 
To  prate  at  table  or  at  Gre. 
I  wuh  thee  all  thj  mothar'i  gnoa^ 
Thf  hther't  fortunea  and  hia  placeai 
I  wiah  thee  frieudii,  and  one  at  ODOit 
Not  to  build  on,  but  nipport ; 
To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  man; 
Oppreaaiona,  but  fnno  luSering  anj, 
1  inih  thee  peace  in  all  tbr  waj^ 
Nor  Ian  nor  contentioni  Jan ! 
And,  when  thj.ioul  and  b«fj  pMt, 

{Jomq/  to  jyoMe.] 

I  went  Ann  England  into  France, 

Nor  Tet  to  learn  to  cringe  nor  daOM) 

Nor  jet  to  ride  nor  fence ; 


There  ia  a  Umthora  whicb  the  Jewa, 
HVlieii  JudM  led  them  forth,  did  uw. 

It  weighs  my  weight  downright : 
But,  to  beliere  it,  jon  mutt  think 
The  Jewi  did  put  »  candle  in\ 

And  then  Hwaf  Tery  light 

TherePs  one  taint  there  hath  loet  his  note 
Anotiier  'a  head,  bat  not  his  toes. 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb. 
Bat  when  that  we  had  seen  the  rags, 
We  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  oar  nagi| 

And  so  away  did  come. 

We  came  to  Paris  on  the  Seine, 
lis  wondrous  fiur,  'tis  nothing  dean, 

*Tis  Europe's  greatest  town. 
How  strong  it  La,  I  need  not  tell  it,  ^ 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  amell  it^ 

That  walk  it  up  and  down. 

There  many  strange  thinn  are  to  ieeii 
The  palace  and  great  gallety. 

The  Place  Royal  doth  excel : 
The  new  bridge,  and  the  atatuea  there. 
At  Notre  Dame,  Saint  Q.  Pater, 

The  steeple  bears  the  belL 

For  learning,  th'  Unirersitjr ; 
And,  for  old  clothes,  the  Frippery ; 

The  hou^e  the  Queen  did  build. 
Saint  Innocents,  whose  earth  deroura 
Dead  corps  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

And  there  the  King  was  killed : 

The  Bastille,  and  Saint  Dennis  Street. 
The  Shaffleniat,  like  London  Fleet. 

The  araenal  n^  ioy. 
But  if  youll  aee  the  prettieat  thing, 
Go  to  &e  court  and  aee  the  king, 

O,  'tia  a  hopeful  boy.* 

He  is,  of  all  hia  dukea  and  peen, 
Rercgrane^d  for  much  wit  at  'a  years. 

Nor  muat  you  think  it  much : 
For  he  with  little  awitch  doth  play. 
And  make  fine  dirty  pica  of  fli^, 

O  nerer  king  made  aucL  r 


FmnwH  to  (fts  Fnina* 

Farewell  rewarda  and  fairies. 

Good  housewiTes  now  may  say. 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And  thouf^  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  1 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do. 
Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness. 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe  t 

lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys, 

The  fitiries  lost  command  ; 
llicy  did  but  chance  priests*  babies, 

aai  some  hare  Ranged  yoor  land : 
And  all  yoor  children  sprang  £rom  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritans ; 
Who  lire  as  changelings  erer  sinoe^ 

For  lore  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  erening  both. 

Ton  meny  were  and  glad. 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had ; 
When  Tom  came  home  finmi  labouTf 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 
Tlien  merrily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  thmr  toes. 

•  LooIbXIIL 


Witness  thoee  ringa  and  roundelayt 

Of  theira,  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Maiy'a  daji 

On  many  a  graaay  plain  ; 
But  aince  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  Jamea  came  in. 
They  nerer  danc'd  on  any  heath 

Aa  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairiea 

Were  of  the  old  profeaaion. 
Their  soncs  were  Are-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession  : 
But  now,  alas  I  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their 


A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  noTer  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure  | 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  Uack  and  blue ; 
0  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Sach  justices  as  you  1 


;TKIIKL 

Among  the  munerous  minor  poets  who  flourished, 
or  rather  cosiposed^  in  the  reign  of  James,  were  Su 
John  BsAUicoifT  (1582-1628)  and  Da  Hxiikt  Enro, 
bishop  of  Chichester  (1591-1669).  The  former  was 
the  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  En- 
joying the  family  estate  of  Grace  Dien,  in  Leicester- 
shire, Sir  John  dedicated  part  of  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  senrice  of  the  Muses.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Boe- 
worth  Field  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which,  though 
generally  cold  and  unlmpassioned,  exliibits  correct 
and  forcible  Tersiflcation.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin 
Richard's  animated  address  to  his  troops  on  the  ere 
of  the  decisire  battle:— 

My  fellow  soldiers  I  though  your  swords 

Alt  sharp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words. 

Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 

In  which  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise. 

If^  when  I  served,  I  erer  fled  from  foe, 

Fly  jre  from  mine — ^let  me  be  punish'd  so  1 

Bat  if  mT  father,  when  at  first  he  tried 

How  all  hia  aona  could  ahininf  bladea  abide. 

Found  me  an  eagle  whose  un<uszled  eyes 

AjSront  the  beams  that  from  the  steel  arise ; 

And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same, 

Enow,  then,  ye  hare  but  changed  your  general's 

name. 
Be  still  yoorselres  I    Te  fisht  against  the  dross 
Of  those  who  oft  have  run  nom  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension's  brands) 
HaTe  felt  the  force  of  our  rerengeful  hands  t 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  from  a  princely  flood, 
Derires  his  best  but  not  untainted  blood. 
Hare  our  assaults  made  Umcaster  to  droop  t 
And  shall  this  Welshman  with  his  ra^^^  troop. 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Snxon  line^ 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  dirinel 
See  what  a  guide  theae  fugitlToa  hare  choae  I 
Who^  bred  amon^  the  Frnich,  our  ancient  foea, 
Foraeta  the  English  language  and  the  ground. 
Ana  knows  not  what  our  dnuns  and  trumpets  sound  I 

Bir  John  Beaumont  wrote  the  heroic  couplet  witii 
great  ease  and  correctness.  In  a  poem  to  the  me- 
mory of  Ferdinaodo  Pulton,  Esq.,  are  the  following 
exodlent 


Why  ahould  Tain  aorrow  follow  him  with  tears. 
Who  ahakes  off  buidena  of  declining  yeais  t 
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Whoie  tluwd  exceeds  Um  ntoal  bounds  of  lift^ 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fatal  knife  t 
Tlie  destinies  enjoin  tkeir  wheels  to  nm. 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  coune  be  spun. 
No  enyious  clouds  obscure  his  struggling  lighti 
imiich  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night : 
Yet  this  lam  time  no  greater  profit  brings. 
Than  erery  Uttle  moment  whence  it  qprings ; 
Unless  employed  in  works  desenring  praise, 
Must  wear  out  many  years  and  lire  few  days. 
Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these  each  an# 
Should  be  esteem'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  qmce,  which  we  so  lightly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main. 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  scain : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last. 
When  winged  time^  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past. 

Sir  John  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  brother,  the 
dnmatiflt,  but  it  it  inferior  to  the  following: — 

On  my  (isor'jSoii,  QtnoK  BmmmKmL 

Can  I,  who  hare  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  child, 
l¥hich  like  a  flow'r  crush'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead. 
And  ere  ftill  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head, 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  lire  anew. 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  hearenly  dew  1 
We  hare  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days. 
While  on  the  euth  his  struggling  spirit  stays, 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 
O  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind. 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  efiect  I  find  1 
Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,*  whose  winning  lore 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  abore 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  ase ; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  grie&  assuage: 
Let  his  pure  soul— ordain'd  seren  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  mj  pledge  in  hearen,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  ereiy  step  I  go. 

Dr  Henry  King,  who  was  chapiidn  to  James  L, 
and  did  honoar  to  the  ohnrch  preferment  which  was 
bestowed  upon  hiro,  was  best  known  as  a  religious 
poet  His  language  and  imagery  are  chaste  and 
refined.  Of  his  %hter  Terse,  the  fidlowing  song 
may  luflioe: — 

Bong. 

DiT  those  fair,  those  ciystal  eyes, 

Which,  like  ^winf  fountains,  rise, 

To  drown  their  banks :  grief's  sullen  brooks 

Would  better  flow  in  forsow'd  looks ; 

Thy  lorely  face  was  never  meant 

To  be  the  shoM  of  ~ 


Then  clear  tiiose  waterish  stars  again. 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain  ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there, 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year. 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  loTO  with  soiTow  for  thy  sake. 

Sic  Ttta, 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  stiur, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  esgles  are ; 
Or  like  the  nesh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  : 
£t^  snoh  is  man,  whose  borrowed  Hght 
Is  str^ght  oall'd  in,  and  ^aid  to-ni|^ 


The  wind  blows  out,  th*  bubble  dies; 
The  ^prinf  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies  j 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past    and  man  foigoi. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  Itle^ 
But  open  war,  or  slumber'd  strife ; 
Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 
The  combat  of  the  elements ; 
And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 
Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  reli 

It  is  a  storm — ^where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mhid 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  wars^ 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — ^which  buds,  and  growi^ 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep. 
Like  fits  of  waking  b^ore  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroll'd. 

It  is  a  dream — whose  seemii^  truth 
Is  moralis'd  in  age  and  vouth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  shai% 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are  ; 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay,- 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — ^which  points  out 
The  sun-set,  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  nicht 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight ; 
Till  all-obscunng  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  te^n. 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fmn ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath* 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

nUKCn  BBAVMOMT. 

FsANCis  Beaumont  (1585-1616),  whose  name  ft 
most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatist,  in  union  with  that 
of  Fletcher,  wrote  a  small  number  of  miscdlaneous 
pieces,  which  his  brother  pubHsbed  after  his  death. 
Some  of  these  youthfU  effusions  are  witty  and 
amusing;  others  possess  a  lyrical  sweetness:  and 
a  few  are  grave  and  moralising.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  the  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  was  ori- 
ginally published  at  the  end  of  the  play  *Kice 
Valour,'  with  tlie  following  title :  '  Mr  Francis 
Beaumont's  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he 
and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  Xiondon,  with  two  of 
the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which  de- 
ferred their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.'  Not* 
withstsnding  the  admiration  of  Beaumont  for  *  Rare 
Ben,'  he  copied  Shakspeare  in  the  style  of  his  dramasL 
Fletcher,  however,  was  still  more  Shakspearian  than 
his  associate.  Hazlitt  says  finely  of  the  premature 
death  of  Beaumont  and  his  more  poetical  friend— 
*  The  bees  were  said  to  have  come  and  built  their 
hive  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  when  a  child ;  and  the 
fable  might  be  transferred  to  the  sweeter  accents  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beaumont  died  at  the  age 
of  flve-and-twenty  [thirty].  One  of  these  writers 
makes  Bellario,  the  page,  say  to  Philasler,  who 
threatens  to  take  his  life— 


"i'ts  not  a  life. 


'TIS  but  a  piece  ol  childhood  thrown  awa^ 
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Bat  iMffe  WM  rmrih,  gtwAaa,  Mpirlng  bopo,  grovlnf 
TCpntation,  eat  off  lika  k  Doww  1e  iu  mraiaer  pride, 
-»  like  "  Uw  lil;  on  iti  ibtlk  greeo,"  whkh  aaket  tu 


tepine  ftt  fortcne,  and  almoit  at  natnie,  that  wem 
I  to  Kt  «o  little  itora  by  their  greatett  fiiroarltea. 
'  TtM  li&  of  poet*  ii,  or  ooght  to  be  (jo^iR  of  it 

from  the  light  it  lendi  to  onra),  a  gaUea  dreaiii,  (ull- 
;  of  brigiitoeu  and  iveetneu,  lapt  in  Eljiiuni  i  and 
;  it  giTei  one  a  rehKtant  pang  to  aee  the  splendid 
'  Tinoo,  by  which  Chej'  are  attended  in  th^  path  of 
,  riMy,  fiide  like  ■  Tapour,  and  thmr  aacred  bead* 
;  tul  low  in  aabei,  before  the  Huid  of  ooninMia  mortals 
out  fletehtr,  tooi  wai  piematnrelj  cut 
.  €ffb7Uteili«iw.'* 

ILMk-  to  Sm  /oMMt.] 
Tk*  Bon  (which  doth  the  gmtest  comfort  hring 
,  To  abMnt  biendi,  became  the  wlf-uine  thing 
j  The;  know,  thej  ne,  howner  abacot)  ii 
'  Ho^  ODT  bat  haymaker  (forciie  me  thia, 
I  It  a  am  oDDiitrf'*  >^U)  in  thii  wann  iluna 
I  I  li<^  and  diMun  of  joat  full  Mumaid  wiiwb 
'^  -n  bSTs  water  miz'd  with  duet  lee^ 


(^wabBTe 
'  Dibtkaptta 


'  So  mixed,  that,  giTeo  to  the  thiretint  one, 

i  'Twill  not  pniTe  aim*,  unln*  he  ban  the  atone. 

{  I  think,  with  one  draught  man's  inrention  fcdca : 

'  Two  cope  h»d  qaite  apoird  Homer'i  Iliadea. 

;  TIj  liquor  that  wiU  find  out  Sntcliff^  wit, 

i    Lie  where  he  will,  and  moke  tim  write  woiae  jet . 

,   Fill'd  with  fuch  nioiature  in  rauet  ^eroui  qnalmi, 

I   Kd  Robert  Wisdom  write  hi«  linnng  pealmt ' 

And  so  miut  T  do  thia  :  And  jet  I  tlunk 
j   It  La  a  potion  acnt  as  down  to  drink, 
^T  speoal  ProTidence,  krepa  na  from  fights, 
kukea  ui  not  lavgh  when  we  make  lag*  to  kni 
,   Til  this  tliat  keepi  oar  minds  fit  for  our  atatt 
A  mediciiie  to  obej  oar  msgistrste*  : 
For  we  do  lire  more  free  than  700  ;  no  hate. 
No  enrr  at  one  anather'a  happ}  atate, 
I    MoTCi  na  ;  we  are  all  equal :  erery  whit 
1   Of  land  that  Ood  giToa  men  hete  ia  tkair  wit, 

If  we  conaider  full;,  for  oiu  best 
I  And  gnreat  men  wiU  with  his  i 


•  LsatBiM  OB  til*  A|B  <rf  BllabMb,  A 


Scam  please  70D  ;  we  want  HibtUtT  to  do 

The  atj  tricki,  lie,  hate,  and  Batter  too  : 

Here  an  none  that  can  bew  a  painted  show. 

Strike  when  TCi  wink,  and  then  lament  the  hUnr  : 

Who,  Uke  mills,  set  the  right  way  for  to  griad, 

Can  make  their  gains  alike  with  ereiy  wmd  ; 

Onlj  some  fellowe  with  the  anbtlest  pate^ 

Anonnt  ns,  maj  perekaooe  eoniToeala 

At  (elliiig  of  a  bone,  and  that's  the  noil. 

Uethinks  the  little  wit  I  had  ia  lost 

Snc«  I  saw  jon  ;  for  wit  ia  like  a  rest 

Held  np  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  bast, 

With  the  best  gnmesten  :  what  thing*  har*  «•  *•«■ 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  ;  heard  words  that  hara  bean 

80  nimbl4^  and  to  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  traj  one  from  whence  the;  oaoM 

Had  meant  to  put  hla  whole  wit  in  a  feat. 

And  bad  resolrad  to  live  a  fool  the  leet 

or  his  dnU  life;  then  when  there  had  beta  tiuom 

Wit  able  enon^  to  justi^  the  town 

For  thne  daja  past ;  wit  that  m^t  warrant  l* 

For  tb*  lAofe  ntj  to  talk  fooliab^ 

Till  that  wen  cueelled  ;  and  when  that  wn*  oat, 

Wa  left  ani^  bdiind  as,  iriiioh  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  ni    ' 


:ight  witty  ;  though  but  downri^t  ioala  w 
i'hau  1  remember  this,  *  * 


mT  dan  of  l»»lUj4;Tig  gmw  nigh  ; 

already  riddle,  and  can  dng 
Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I  fear  shall  brlnf 
IfTself  to  qieak  the  hardest  words  1  find 
Otst  aa  oft  as  any  with  one  wind. 
That  takes  no  medicines,  but  thought  of  the* 
Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to  be 
The  wit  of  oar  young  men,  fellows  that  bImw 
No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know. 
Who,  like  trees  a[  the  garden,  hare  growing  sealk 
Only  strong  Destiny,  Mich  all  oontral^ 
I  hope  halh  iefi  a  better  fate  iu  store 
For  me,  thy  fiimd,  than  to  lire  erei  poor. 
Baoiah'd  nnlo  thia  home  :  Fate  onos  again 
Bring  me  to  thee,  who  eanat  make  amooth  and  plai 
The  way  of  knowledge  for  me  ;  and  then  I, 
Who  haye  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 
Protest  it  will  my  greatest  oomfoit  be, 
To  acknowledge  all  I  hare  to  flow  from  Aee, 
Ben  ;  when  Ihese  samca  are  perfect,  we'll  taste  win! 
■"U  drink  tky  muMi'a  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mina 

Ok  (As  TOmb§  m  WatmimtUr. 


Mortality,  behold  and  foar. 
What  a  charge  of  fleeh  ia  here  I 

Think  how  many  lOjal  bonsa 


Who  now  want  strength  to  Btir  their  hands  | 
Where,  from  their  pulpits  seal'd  with  dsst, 
They  preach — in  gnatneae  is  no  trust. 
Here's  an  acrs  sown  indeed 
With  the  richeet,  rojal'sl  seed. 
That  the  earth  did  o'er  suck  in 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin  : 
Here  the  bones  of  birth  hare  cried, 
Though  gods  they  were,  at  men  they  dad  I 
Here  are  wanda,  i^oble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  roia'd  ridea  «  kingd 
Here's  a  worid  of  pomp  and  stain 
Buried  in  dost,  once  dead  by  fat*. 


Has*  abe  lias,  whose  spotless  &ine 
Iniitea  a  atone  to  team  her  name  : 
The  rigid  Spartan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  disd. 
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Unless  for  war,  in  duuritj 
Would  here  Toacheale  an  elegj. 
8ke  died  a  wife,  but  jet  her  mindy 
Bejond  riiginitj  refined. 
From  lawleM  fini  remained  as  free 
Ai  now  from  heat  her  ashee  be : 
Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble 
TiU  it  be  caU'd  for  let  it  Nit ; 
For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set. 
The  grare  b  like  a  cabinet. 


TAOKAM  CAMEW. 


Thohaj  Cabbw  C1S89-1639)  was  the  pracvrsor 
and  lepreieiitatiTe  ci  a  numeroof  dasa  of  poets — 
ooortiere  of  a  gay  and  gallant  school,  who  to  personal 
■ooomplishmenta,  rank,  and  education,  united  a  taste 
and  tuent  for  the  conyentional  poetry  then  most 
popular  and  cnltiTated.  Their  influence  may  be  seen 
eren  In  Cowley  and  I>ryden:  Carew  and  Waller 
were  perhaps  tiie  best  of  the  dass :  Rochester  was 
nndoabtedly  the  meet  debased.  Their  risions  of 
lame  were  in  general  bonnded  by  the  drde  of  the 
oomrt  and  the  nobility.  To  lire  in  futnre  generations, 
or  to  sovnd  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  seems  not 
to  hare  entered  into  their  contemplations.  A  loyal 
panegyric  waa  the  ^ne  Hram  of  their  ambition ;  a 
'ro^  cheek  or  coral  lip*  formed  their  ordinary 
theme.  The  court  applauded;  the  lady  was  flattered 
or  appeased  by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was 
praised  for  his  wit  and  gallantry ;  while  aU  the  time 
the  kemi  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage 
thus  tendered  and  accepted,  as  with  the  cold  abstrac- 
tiona  and  'rare  poesies'  on  wax  or  ivory.  A  foul 
taint  of  immorality  and  irreligion  often  lurked  under 
the  floweiT  surface,  and  insidiously  made  itself 
known  and  felt  Carew  sometimes  went  beyond  this 
strain  of  heartless  fHrolity,  and  is  graoeAil  in  sen- 
timent as  well  as  style— spiling  ud  stones  of  lustre 
from  the  brook ;'  but  he  was  capable  of  far  higher 
things ;  and  in  him,  as  in  Suckling  and  Sedley,  we  see 
oidy  glimpses  of  a  genius  which  might  have  been 
ripened  into  permanent  and  benefldal  excellence. 
Carew  waa  descended  from  an  andent  Gloucester- 
shire fkmily.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  tn- 
Telled  abroad,  and  on  his  return,  obtained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Charles  I.  He  was  appointed  gen- 
tieman  of  the  pri^y  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  His  after  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — 
witty,  al&ble,  and  accomplished — without  reflection ; 
and  in  a  strain  of  loose  rerdry  which,  according  to 
Clarendon,  the  poet  deeply  repented  in  his  latter 
days.  '  He  died,^  says  t)ie  state  historian,  '  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  license,  and  with  the  great- 
est manifestation  of  CliriBtianity,  that  his  best  friends 
could  desiia' 

The  poems  of  Carew  are  short  and  occasional 
ffis  longest  is  a  masque,  written  by  command  of  the 
king,  entitled  Ccdwn  BritaiuiwuHL,  It  is  partly  in 
prose ;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
I>r  Henry  Lawes,  the  poetical  musidan  of  that  age.* 
The  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  of  Carew  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  are  now  the  only  produc- 
tions of  hu  which  are  read.  They  are  often  inde- 
licate, but  rich  in  expresrion.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later,  he  would  hare  fldlen  into  the  fngid  style  ci  the 
court  poets  after  the  Restoration ;  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  passionate  and  imaginative  vein  of  the 
Elisabethan  period  was  not  wholly  exhausted.  The 
'genial  and  warm  tints*  of  the  elder  muse  still 
odoored  the  landscape,  and  were  reflected  back  in 
some  measure  by  Carew.    He  abounded,  however, 

•  Of  thepeeoUar  oompodtlon  oalM  the  maaqiM,  aa  aoooant 
lifSvM  In  the  aeqiML 


in  tastdess  ooncdti^  even  on  grave  degiac  subjeeti. 
In  hia  epitaph  on  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomae  Went- 
worth»be 


And  here  the  predous  dust  is  laid. 
Whose  pordy-tempered  day  was  made 
So  fhie  that  it  the  guest  betiay'd. 

Else  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  broke  the  outward  shell  of  sin. 
And  so  was  hatch*d  a  dierubin  1 

Bfmg, 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestowi^ 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ; 
For  in  vour  beauties,  orient  deep, 
These  nowen»  as  in  their  causes,  slesfi 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Thoee  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winteis,  and  keeps  warm  her  notiw 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  >picy  nest  ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  I 

The  OompUmmi, 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fiur 
Ridi  fan  of  thj  most  curious  hair ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  dwwn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn. 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  q>ider 


I  do  not  love  thee  for  thoee  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowers) ; 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spready 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red : 
Love's  golden  anows  thence  are  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  ooral  lips  I've  kiss'd  so  oft ; 
Nor  teeth  of^pearl,  the  double  guard 
To  speech,  whence  music  still  is  heard ; 
Though  fn>m  those  lips  a  kiss  beinf  takoip 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awuen. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  oh  I  my  fairest. 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder  | 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polish'd  ivoiy  are. 

Somg. 

Would  you  know  what's  soft  t    I  dare 
Not  bring  you  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what's  bright. 
Nor  to  snow  to  teach  you  white.. 

Nor,  if  you  would  music  hear, 
Call  the  orbs  to  take  your  ear  ; 
Nor  to  please  your  sense  bring  forth 
Bruised  nard  or  what's  more  worth. 

Or  on  food  were  your  thoughts  plac'df 
Briuff  vou  nectar,  for  a  taste : 
Woiud  you  have  all  these  in  oac^ 
Name  my  mistress,  and  'tis  done. 
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THOMAS  CA&BW* 


A  PaMorai  DUUogm. 
Skepkard,  Ni^mgh,  Ckonu, 


iShp. 


This  moMj  bukk  iliej  pnv'd.    NjfmfJL  Tli*t 
a^^ed  oak 
Did  aunopj  the  happj  pair 
All  night  from  the  damp  air. 
Ci/o.  Here  let  of  ait  and  sing  the  worde  the7  ipoke^ 
Till  the  day  breaking,  their  embraoee  broke. 

Sk^  See,  lore,  the  blnshee  of  the  mom  appear. 
And  now  ihe  hangp  her  pearlj  storey 
(Robb'd  from  the  eartem  ihore,) 

r  th*  cowdiip't  bell,  md  roee's  ear: 

Sweet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here. 

Ifymph,  Those  streaks  of  doubtful  light  uaher  not  daj. 
But  show  m J  sun  must  set ;  no  mom 
Shall  shine  till  thou  retum  ; 

Tlie  jellow  planets,  and  the  gray 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  &y  waj. 

Skip.  If  thine  ejes  gild  my  patha,  they  may  foibeer 
Their  useless  shine^  NvKuph,  My  tears  will  quite 
Kxtinguiah  their  faint  light. 

jSI^  Those  drops  will  make  their  beams  mofe  dear, 

Love's  flames  will  shine  in  er'iy  tear. 

Cko.  They  kiss'd  and  wept ;  and  from  their  lips  and  syes, 

In  a  mix'd  dew  of  oriny  sweet, 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet ; 
But  die  cries  out.    Nymph,  Shepherd,  arise. 
The  sun  betrays  us  else  to  spies. 

Cfto.  The  winged  hours  fly  fast,  whilst  we  embrace ; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet, 

They  more  with  leaden  feet. 
Npw^.  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
Tbe  day  for  ever  from  this  place. 

8k^  Hark  i  Nymph.  Ay,  me^  stay  1   Shp.  For  ever. 
Nymph,  No,  arise. 

We  must  be  gone.    Shqt,  My  nest  of  spiee. 

Nymph,  My  souL    Shep.  My  paradise. 
Cko,  Neither  could  say  farewell,  but  throu^  their  fyea 
Oxief  interrupted  speedi  with  tears'  supplies. 

MtdtocrUfiHUmJUfeeUd, 

Give  me  more  lore,  or  more  disdain  ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frosen  xone 
_  equal  ease  unto  my  pain, 

The  temperate  aflbids  me  none  ; 
Either  extreme  of  lore  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

(HTe  me  a  stonn  ;  if  it  be  lore. 

Like  Daoae  in  that  golden  showei^ 
I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  prore 

Disdain,  that  torrent  wul  derour 
Mt  Tultuie  hopes ;  and  he's  possess'd 
Of  heaTen  that  s  but  from  hell  releas'd  ; 
Then  crown  my  joys  or  cure  my  ^ain ; 
Oire  me  more  loTe  or  m<ws  disdaini 

Penuatkmt  to  Lo9e. 

Think  not,  'cause  men  flatf  ring  say, 
T'are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the^  morning  star. 
That  you  are  so  ;  or,  though  tou  are^ 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  lovely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail  I 
lis  sooner  past.  His  sooner  done, 
Than  sumuMr^s  rain  or  winter's  sua  ; 


Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear  ; 

^Tis  gone  while  we  but  say — 'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd. 

Whose  ereiy  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 

White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest, 

Will  prore  his  grare,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  noss^ 

Nor  UIt  shall  be  found,  nor  rose ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  serrants  call  I 

like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done^ 

Thejrll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

Whose  lore  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 

Remain  still  fiim  ;  be  proTident, 

And  think,  before  the  summer's  spent, 

Of  following  winter ;  like  the  ant. 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  hare  moved 

Waves  <m  that  cheek  which  was  beloved ; 

Whok  a  fiur  lady's  face  is  pined. 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shin'd ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leave  hei^ 

Love  may  retum,  but  lovers  never : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 

Like  itdi  of  love  in  aged  veins. 

O  love  me  then,  and  now  b^n  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 

Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes. 

And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes ; 

The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receives 

A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves  : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 

You  never  know  a  second  May. 

Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 

Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 

Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour. 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower. 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


He  that  lores  a  ntj  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  aunires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  odm  desires ; 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  nevea^dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes  t 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 

My  resoly'd  heart  to  retum  ; 
I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within, 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  seem  | 
I  hare  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  injr  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  1  cast  away* 

[Approcu^  of  Spring,'] 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  fresi 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream ; 
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But  ihe  wum  son  UiAfn  the  benumb'd  earth. 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gires  a  lacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chiipinf  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  jouthful  spring. 
The  Talleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  arraj, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  Maj. 
Now  all  things  smile. 


TBOnLAB  AXB  QUMB  TLBTCHSB. 

Tlieee  brother  poets  were  sons  of  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
and  cousins  of  Jhetcher  the  dramatist;  both  were 
dergymen,  whose  lives  afforded  bat  little  Tarietv  of 
incident.  Fhineas  was  bom  in  1584,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  Uilgay, 
In  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1650.  Giles  was  younger 
than  his  brother,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  rector  of  Alderton,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  died,  it  is  supposed,  some  years 
before  hb  brother. 

The  works  of  PBiNBAe  Flbtchek  consist  of  the 
Pvple  Uand,  or  the  ItU  of  Mam,  Piscatory  EclogueM, 
and  miscellaneons  poems.  The  Purple  Island  was 
paUished  in  1633,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  allusions  in  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
llie  name  of  the  poem  coqjures  up  images  of  poeti- 
eal  and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a 
youthftd  admirer  and  fdlower  of  Spenser  to  have 
drawn.  A  perusal  of  the  work,  howcTer,  dispels 
this  illusion.  The  Purple  Island  of  Fletcher  is  no 
fanny  spot  '  amid  the  melancholy  main,'  but  is  an 
elaborate  and  anatomical  description  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  man.  He  begins  with  the  reins,  arteries, 
I  bones,  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  picturing 
them  as  lulls,  dales,  streams,  and  rirers,  and  describ- 
ing with  great  minuteness  their  different  meander- 
Ings,  elcTations,  and  appearances.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  poet  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  and  the 
tet  part  of  his  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
nie  dissecting  room.  Having  in  fiv^  cantos  ex- 
hausted his  physical  phenomena,  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  describe  the  complex  nature  and  operations  of  the 
mind.  Intellect  is  the  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
he  is  fhmished  with  eight  counsellors.  Fancy,  Me- 
mory, the  Common  Sense,  and  five  external  senses. 
The  Human  Fortress,  thus  garrisoned,  is  assailed  by 
the  Vices,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensues  for  the  poeses- 
•ioa  of  the  human  souL  At  length  an  angel  inter- 
poses, and  insures  victory  to  the  Virtues,  the  angel 
being  King  James  L,  on  whom  the  poet  condescended 
to  heap  this  fulsome  adulation.  From  this  sketch 
of  Fletcher's  poem,  it  will  be  apparent  tltat  its  worth 
must  rest,  not  upon  plot,  but  upon  isolated  passages 
and  particular  descriptions.  Some  of  his  stanzas 
have  all  the  easy  flow  and  mdlifluoos  sweetness  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  but  others  aie  marred  by 
affectation  and  quaintness,  and  by  the  tediousness 
inseparable  from  long-protracted  allegory.  His  fancy 
was  luxuriant,  and.  If  better  disciplined  by  taste  and 
jodgmentk  might  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of 
Spenser. 

Gu^BS  Flbtcbks  published  only  one  poetical 
production  of  any  length — a  sacred  poem,  entitled 
Chritft  Victory  cmd  Triumph  It  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1610,  and  met  with  such  indiflerent  suc- 
cess, that  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for  till 
twenty  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  massive  gran> 
deur  and  earnestness  about  *  Christ's  Victory*  which 
strikes  the  imagination.  The  materials  of  the  poem 
are  better  fiued  together,  and  more  harmoniously 
linked  in  connexion,  than  those  of  the  Purple  Island. 
'  Both  of  these  brothers,'   says  Mr  Hallam,  *  are 


deserving  of  mocfa  praise ;  th^y  wen  endowed  with 
minds  eminentiy  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagi- 
nation to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  fii* 
judicioas  taste,  and  an  exoessire  lbndne«  for  a  t^ykb 
which  the  pubUo  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of 
allegorical  personification,  ptevented  their  powera 
fhmi  being  effectivdy  dis^yed.'  Mr  Campbdl 
renaiks,  *  They  were  both  the  diadples  of  Spenser, 
and,  witii  his  diction  gentiy  modernised,  retained 
much  of  his  melody  and  huniriant  expression.  Gilei^ 
inf^or  as  be  is  to  Spenser  and  Miiton,  might  be 
figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  Ihik  St  con- 
nexion in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  splriti, 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  with 
Paradise  Regained.'  These  hints  are  indeed  very 
plain  and  obvious.  The  appearance  of  Satan  as  an 
aged  sire  *  siowlr  footing'  in  the  silent  wildemesa, 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  'goodly  garden,* 
and  in  the  Bower  of  Vain  Ddigh^  are  ontiines 
which  Milton  adopted  and  filled  ap  In  his  second 
epic,  with  a  dasalc  grace  and  fbroe  of  style  un- 
known to  the  Fletchers.  To  the  latter,  however, 
belong  the  merit  of  original  invention,  coploQsnesa 
of  fancy,  melodious  nambers,  and  language  at  ttanea 
rich,  ornate,  and  highly  poetical  If  Spcmser  had 
not  previously  written  his  Bower  of  nliss,  Giles 
Fletdier's  Bower  of  Vain  Delight  would  have  been 
unequalled  in  the  poetry  of  that  dav ;  but  probaU|y, 
like  nis  msstpr  Snenser.  he  oppied  uom  Tassok 


[Fkem  the  Pwpli  Idsad.] 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happ^,  shepherd's  life  and  state  I 

When  courts  are  happineM'  unhmpy  pawns  1 

His  oottsge  low  and  safely  humble  gate 

Shuts  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scoms  and  fiMnis  t 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  ouiet  sleep, 

Sieging  all  day,  hit  flocks  he  teams  to  keep ; 

HimseEf  as  innocent  as  are  hii  simple  shes|W 

• 

No  Syrian  wormi  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives  :  nor  silken  pride  : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed  : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  eourtW  fears  him  fright } 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middk  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  miieiy  and  wpiua^ 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tonguei^ 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise  ; 
The  dieerful  lark  wakes  him  with  earnr  songs. 
And  birds  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 
In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difierence  tf/tomk. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rieh  contsBi ; 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-iide  rtge  is  spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothfbl  ease ; 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Qod  oaa 
ph 


His  bed  of  wool  vields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithAil  spouse  haUi  plaee  ; 
His  little  son  into  his  borom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  race : 
Nev^  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him : 
Leas  he  could  like,  if  less  his  Ood  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  grsen  tui£^  with  grassj  tomb,  eon* 
tent  him. 
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Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  lutppinen, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  nerer  found  I 
For  all  oar  gw>d  we  hold  fiom  heay'n  hj  lease^ 
With  monj  forfeits  and  conditions  boand ; 
Nor  can  we  paj  the  fine,  and  rentage  dae  : 
ThtmA  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  gir'n  anew, 
Yet  dailj  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Wh J  shonldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 

At  er'iy  loss  'gainst  heaven's  face  repining  I 

Do  bat  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 

With  gilded  tops  and  silTer  turrets  shining  ; 

There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  fenls, 

And  loTing  pelican  in  fuiey  hraeds : 

There  aereedilng  satyn  fill  the  people's  emptj  stedse.! 

Where  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide. 
That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  f 
Where  that  great  Pexsiao  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 
Tha  lion's  self  tors  out  with  rav'nous  jaw  I 
Or  he  which  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 
Throogh  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  far'd. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  kingdoms 
■hand. 

fiardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find  : 

Only  a  fading  verbal  memoir. 

Ana  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind  : 

Bat  whoi  this  second  life  and  glory  fades. 

And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 

A  second  fifill  suooeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nurs'd  in  Tiber's  fen. 
Did  ail  the  world  with  hideous  shape  aflray ; 
That  fill'd  with  costly  spoil  his  eaping  den. 
And  irode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clav  : 
His  batt'ring  horns,  puU'd  out  by  civil  hanos 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scattered  on  the  sands  ; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 
stands. 

And  that  black  valtnre,*  whieh  with  deathful  wing 
O'cnhadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Fri^ten'd  the  Muses  firam  their  native  spring, 
Abeady  stoops,  and  flags  with  weaiy  fli^t : 
Who  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  t 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and 

-death. 
And  life  itself 's  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 


lDe$eripU(m  tfPaHkemia,  or  ChattUjf.'] 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
Parthenia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms  ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd. 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alanns. 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear, 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear* 

Her  goodly  armour  seom'd  a  garden  grsoD, 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew ; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  mi|^t  be  seen, 

Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  oelours  new  ; 

liaelf  unto  itself  was  onl^  mate  ; 

Sver  the  same,  but  new  m  newer  date : 

And  ondemeMh  was  writ  'Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

Thus  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight, 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise : 

Bat  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  brl^^t. 

And  back  resume  her  peaceful  nutiden's  guise; 

The  fiurest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 

Priaon'd  her  locks  within  a  ^Iden  net. 

Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  fair  beset. 

*  The  Talk. 


Choice  nymph  I  the  crown  of  diaste  Diana's  trun, 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heavenly  earth ; 
Thy  fairs,  unpattem'd,  all  perfection  stain  ; 
Sure  Heaven  with  curious  pcndl  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  ftee  her  own  fiul  picture  drew : 
It  is  a  strong  veise  here  to  wnte,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  in  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 
A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 
And  in  the  midst  himself  fiUl  prouoly  sit^ 
Himself  in  awful  mMestv  aRaving : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow. 
And  ready  shafts  ;  deadly  thoae  weapons  show ; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appeared,  lovely  that  deadly  blow. 
•  •  * 

A  bed  of  lilies  fioVr  upon  her  cheek. 

And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose ; 

Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Narcissus  seek 

New  liveries,  and  fresher  colours  choose 

To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowv  'tire  ; 

But  all  in  vain  :  for  who  can  hope  t  aspire 

To  such  a  fiur,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  t 

Her  ruby  lips  look  op  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  iHiich  maaeh  in  g<Mdly  row ; 
But  when  she  deigns  those  precious  bones  nndight, 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  those  divisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  chann  the  ravish'd  ears, 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fetas : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  duom  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  son  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  mi^esty ; 

In  highest  mijesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  shines  in  glassy  frame. 

The  sparklinc  crystal  bums  in  glittering  flame, 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

{The  Jeotfi&ov.] 

[Fromthe'TestiplaaoBaaATiotatyofOliTlrt.    ^CMhs 

FMolMrO 

High  in  the  aiiy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain. 
As  thouffh  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung^ 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  slu^sh  main : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  nis  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would  ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roll'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  doud. 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace. 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gained. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'di 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore. 
As  ssem'd  the  asure  web  was  s3l  on  fire : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore, 
That  en  his  curded  wave  swift  Aigus  wore. 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  ner  life  deplore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  man^  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  li^ht ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  shovud  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  move, 
Foivot  his  fli^^t,  and  all  incensed  with  love^ 
With  wonder  and  amasement,  did  her  beauty  prova 
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Orer  her  hung  »  canopj  of  gtat«, 

Not  of  rich  tisftue  nor  of  ■pangled  gold. 

But  of  •  subfftanoe,  though  not  anhnftte, 

Yet  of  a  heaTenlj  and  spiritual  mould. 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  miffht  behold  : 

Buch  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond, 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound. 

And  little  angelj,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 


[TIU  Soreereu  qf  Vtdm  DdigkL] 
CVkom  the  SHM.] 

The  garden  like  a  ladj  fair  was  cut, 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumbered  in  delight, 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut : 
The  azure  fields  of  Hearen  were  *sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  light : 
The  flowen-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hunff  upon  their  azure  leares,  did  shew 
Ijik.e  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  erening  blue. 

Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast, 

On  which  the  bower  of  Vain  Delight  was  built. 

White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plae'd. 

And  for  her  tress ee  marigolds  were  spilt : 

Them  broadly  she  displayed,  like  flaming  nit, 

Till  in  the  ocean  the  flad  day  was  drown 'd : 

Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 

And  with  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them  bound. 

What  should  I  here  depunt  her  lily  hand. 
Her  reins  of  riolets,  her  ermine  breast, 
Which  there  in  orient  colours  living  stand ; 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leares  is  drest, 
Or  how  her  watchman,  arm*d  with  boughy  cretti 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bean 
Shaking  at  erety  wind  their  leafy  spears. 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  nor  to  be  waked  fean. 

Ofw  the  hedge  depends  the  gnpixijl  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine, 
fieemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm. 
And  half  sunpect  the  bunches  of  the  Tine, 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine  ; 
For  well  he  knew  such  fruit  he  nerer  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And  she  with  ruby  grapes  lau^'d  at  her  psnmour. 
•  e  e 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three  boys. 
Three  gaping  mermuds  with  their  ew'rs  did  feed. 
Whose  breasts  let  fall  the  stream,  with  sleepy  noise. 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  leM'd  with  speed ; 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem*d  to  bleed ; 
The  naked  boys  unto  the  water's  fall 
Their  stony  nightingales  had  taught  to  call. 
When  Zephyr  breatA'd  into  their  wateiy  interalL 

And  all  about,  embayed  In  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  channed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep, 

And  than  in  willinc  bondage  fettered : 

Once  men  they  lir'c^  but  now  the  men  wen  dead. 

And  tum'd  to  beasts  ;  so  fkbled  Homer  oldL 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  eharm'd  in  gold, 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immonld. 

Through  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bower^   . 
(Whom  thousand  souls  deroutly  Idolise) 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Sariour ; 
There,  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  wise, 
They  danc'd  a  round  and  pour'd  their  sacrifloe 
To  plump  Lynns,  and  among  the  rest, 
The  jolly  ]>nest,  in  iyy  garlands  dxest. 
Chanted  wild  oigials,  in  honour  of  the  feast. 


High  orer  all,  Panglorie's  blasinc  throne. 
In  her  brieht  turret,  all  of  crystal  wrought. 
Like  PhosDus'  lunp,  in  midst  of  hearen,  shone  s 
Whose  stany  top,  with  pride  infernal  fraught^ 
Self-arching  columns  to  uphold  were  taught. 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  ciystal,  that,  most  like  her  gilaa 
In  beauty  and  in  frailty  did  all  others  pass. 

A  nlrer  wand  the  sorceress  did  swar. 
And,  lor  a  crown  of  gold,  her  hair  she  wort ; 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bort 
A  hollow  (lobe  of  glass,  that  long  befcM 
She  ftill  of  emptiness  had  bladdoed. 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Whose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  erer  nnishnd 

Such  watenr  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  tneir  soapy  shelb,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  raised  higher ; 
But  if  they  chance  but  roughly  once  aspire^ 
The  painted  bubble  instanUy  doth  fall. 
Here  when  she  came  she  'gan  for  music  call. 
And  sung  this  wooing  song  to  welcome  him  withal  t 

*  Lore  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Ererything  that  lires  or  grows: 
Lore  doth  make  the  hearens  to  more^ 
And  the  sun  doth  bum  in  lore  ; 
Like  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke^ 
And  makes  the  ivr  climb  the  ou  ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild 
Soften'd  by  lore  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Lore  no  medicine  can  appease, 

the 


He  bums  the  fishes  in  •««  •«•• , 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  stench,^ 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench  i 
Lore  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leafr  coat  to  wear. 
While  in  his  leares  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  fbr  lore,  that  sing  and  play  t 
And  of  all  lore's  joyftil  flame 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thr  knee  to  me^ 
Thy  wooing  snail  thy  winning  bew 

*See,  see,  the  flowers  that  below 

Now  as  frmh  as  moniing  blow. 

And  of  all  the  rirgin  rose. 

That  as  bricht  Aurora  shows : 

How  ther  ul  unleared  lie 

Losing  their  rirginity  ; 

Like  unto  a  summer  shade. 

But  now  bom  and  now  they  fkda. 

Ererything  doth  pass  away. 

There  is  danger  in  delay  ; 

Come,  oome,  f;ather  then  the  nss^ 

Gather  it,  or  it  rou  lose. 

All  the  sands  of  Tagus'  shorn 

Into  my  bosom  casts  his  oie : 

All  the  ralleys'  swimming  con 

To  my  house  is  yearly  bone; 

Ercry  grape  of  ereiy  rine 

Is  gladly  bruis'd  to  make  me  wine ; 

While  ten  thousand  kings  as  piwid 

To  cany  up  my  train  hare  bow'd. 

And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 

In  my  chambers  to  attend  me ; 

All  the  stars  in  hearen  that  shine. 

And  tesn.  thousand  more  are  mine : 
Only  bend  thr  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be.* 
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Thus  aoQght  the  dire  enchantreM  io  his  mind 
tier  guileful  bait  to  h&ve  emboeomed  : 
But  he  her  duurms  dispersed  into  wind, 
And  her  of  insolence  admonished, 
And  all  her  optic  glaasen  shattered. 
So  with  her  sire  to  hell  she  took  her  flidii 
(The  starting  air  flew  from  the  damned  sprite). 
Where  deeply  both  aggrier'd  plunged  themselTes  in 
night. 

Bat  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thonghti 
A  heavenly  Tolley  of  light  angels  flew. 
And  frt>m  his  father  him  a  banquet  brought 
Thronch  the  fine  element,  for  well  thej  fneVy 
After  his  Lenten  fast,  he  hungry  grew : 
And  as  he  fed,  the  holj  choirs  combine 
To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celeitial  Trine ; 
All  thought  to  pass,  and  each  was  past  aU  thoa^t 
dirine. 

The  birds'  sweet  notes,  to  sonnet  out  their  joyi, 
Attemper'd  to  Uie  lays  angelical ; 
And  to  the  birds  the  winds  attune  their  noise  ; 
And  to  the  winds  tiie  waters  hoarsely  caU, 
And  echo  back  again  reroiced  all ; 
That  the  whole  ralley  rung  with  Tict<»7. 
Bat  now  our  Lord  to  rest  doth  homewards  fly ; 
See  how  the  night  comes  stealing  from  the  mountains 
hig^ 

OEOBGE  UriTUKS. 

Gbobgs  Wtthkb  (1588—1667)  was  a  Tohunlncras 
author,  in  the  midst  of  disasters  and  sufferings  that 
wcNiId  hare  damp^  the  spirit  of  any  but  the  most 
adyenturous  and  untiring  enthusiast.  Some  of  his 
happiest  strains  were  composed  in  prison:  his 
limbs  were  incarcerated  within  stone  walls  and  iron 
bars,  but  his  fancy  was  among  the  hills  and  plains, 
with  shepherds  hunting,  or  loitering  with  Poesy,  by 
rustling  boughs  and  murmuring  springa  There  is 
a  freshness  and  natural  Yiyadty  in  the  poetry  of 
Wither,  that  render  his  early  works  a  *  perpetual 
feast'  We  cannot  saj  that  it  is  B  feast  *  where  no 
cmde  surfeit  reigns,'  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obscure, 
and  affected;  but  he  has  an  endless  diversi^  of 
style  and  subjects,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. Wither  was  a  natiye  of  Hampshire, 
and  receired  his  education  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  the  vear 
1613,  when  he  published  a  satire,  entitled  A&uMet 
Stript  and  WhipU  'For  this  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  composed  his  fine  poem.  The 
SiepkenU  Hunting.  When  the  abuses  satirised  b^ 
the  poet  had  accumulated  and  brought  on  the  dnl 
war.  Wither  took  the  popular  side,  and  sold  his 
patonal  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  par- 
aament  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major,  and  in 
1642  was  made  governor  of  Famham  Castle,  after- 
wards held  by  Denham.  Wither  was  accused  of 
deserting  his  appointment,  and  the  castle  was  ceded 
the  same  year  to  Sir  William  Walter.  Daring  the 
struggles  of  that  period,  the  poet  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  royalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital 
ponishment,  when  Denham  interfered  for  his  brother 
bard,  alleging,  that  as  long  as  Wither  liyed,  he  (Den- 
ham) would  not  be  considered  the  worst  poet  in 
EngUmd.  The  joke  was  a  good  one,  If  it  rayed 
Wither's  life )  Vht  George  was  not  frightened  from 
the  perilous  contentions  of  the  times.  He  was  after- 
wards, one  of  Cromwell's  majors  general,  and  kept 
watch  and  ward  oyer  the  royalists  of  Surrey.  From 
the  sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither 
obtained  a  considerable  fortune ;  bat  the  Restoration 
came,  and  he  was  stript  of  all  liis  poasessiona  He 
remonstrated  loudly  and  angrily;  his  remonstrances 
were  yoted  libels,  and  the  unlucky  poet  was  again 
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thrown  into  prison.  He  pablished  yarioos  treatises, 
satires,  and  poems,  daring  this  period,  though  he  was 
treated  with  great  rigour.  He  was  releas^,  under 
bond  for  good  behayiour,  in  1663,  and  surriyed 
neariy  four  years  afterwards,  dying  in  London  on 
the  9d  of  May  1667. 

Wither*s  fame  as  a  poet  is  derived  chiefly  from  his 
early  productions,  written  before  he  had  imbibed  the 
sectarian  gloom  of  the  Puritans,  or  become  em- 
broiled in  the  struggles  of  the  ciyil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in 
1628,  with  the  title,  if isCress  o/Philarete;  his  Shep- 
herds' .  Hunting,  being  certain  Eclogues  written 
during  the  time  of  the  author's  imprisonment  in  the 
Marshalsea,  appeared  in  1633.  His  CoUectim  oj 
EnMemi,  ancient  and  SMxbm,  Quickened  wte&  Me* 
trieal  lAutratUnUt  made  their  appearance  in  163A. 
His  satirical  and  controyersial  works  were  nume- 
rous, but  tre  now  forgotten.  Some  authors  of  our 
own  day  (Mr  Southey  in  particular)  haye  helped 
to  popularise  Wither,  by  frequent  quotation  and 
eulogy ;  but  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Ftoets,  was  the  first  to  point  out  *  that  play& 
fancy,  pure  taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
whidi  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early  youth.' 
His  poem  on  Christmas  affords  a  liyely  picture  ot 
the  manners  of  the  times.  His  Address  Io  Poetry^ 
the  sole  yet  cheering  companion  of  his  prison  soh- 
tude,  is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  supenor  to  most 
of  the  eflhsions  of  that  period.  The  pleasure  with 
which  he  recounts  the  yarious  charms  and  the 
*  divine  skill*  of  his  Muse,  that  had  derived  nourish- 
ment and  delight  from  the  *  meanest  objects*  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which, 
when  these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the 
country  were  denied  him,  could  gladden  even  the 
vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest 
offerings  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and 
hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  The  superiority  of  in 
tellectual  pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense, 
and  all  the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more 
touchingly  or  finely  illustrated. 


[7^  Oompanioni^ip  of  the  ifiMs.] 
\fnm  the  Shepherds'  Hontlag.] 

See'st  thou  not,  in  dearest  days. 

Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  rays ; 

And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath, 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

And  yet  vanish  into  air, 

Leavmg  it,  unblemish'd,  fairt 

So,  my  WUly,  shaU  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thsei 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high. 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale ; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  bnuns ; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

Twixt  men*s  iudgmenii  and  her  light: 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do, 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  veise  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power ; 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 

She's  affronted  still  the  more : 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  pa8t» 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last : 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affright. 

But  make  forward  m  thy  flight ; 
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For,  if  I  could  mfttch  thy  Ajm&f 

To  the  rerj  itazs  I'd  climb  ; 

There  begin  again,  and  flj 

Till  I  reached  eternity. 

But,  alaa  I  my  muse  is  alow ; 

For  thy  page  she  flaes  too  low: 

Yea,  the  more*B  her  napleM  fata. 

Her  short  wings  were  clipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  raeingi 

Am  mjnelf  put  up  a  mewing: 

But  if  I  mj  cage  can  rid, 

I'll  fly  where  I  never  did : 

And  though  for  her  aake  I'm  crost^ 

Though  mj  beat  hopes  I  hare  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double  i 

I  should  love  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  though  banish'd  from  my  flock% 

And  con&'d  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  ni^t. 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay. 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  the  flowery  fields. 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields, 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  ueir  Iotqs, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet^voioed  PhilomeL 

Thouf  h  of  all  those  pleasures  past. 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last. 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief; 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envy's  evil  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driTen,  ioo^ 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  tUsy 

That  from  everything  I  saw, 

I  could  some  invention  draw : 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  hei^t, 

Through  the  meanest  object's  si| ' 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spnng, 

Ot  the  least  bough's  niatleing* 

By  a  daisy,  whosp  leaves  spiead. 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  could  more  infiise  in  me^ 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  oan 

In  some  other  wiser  nan. 

§f  her  help  I  also  now 
ake  this  churlish  place  allow 
Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladnei% 
In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 
The  dull  loneness,  the  blade  shade^ 
That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made; 
The  strange  music  of  the  waTea, 
Beaiinff  on  these  hollow  caves ; 
This  black  den  which  rocks  emben^ 
Overgrown  with  eldest  dmmb  : 
The  rude  portals  that  rive  li|^ 
More  to  terror  than  delimit : 
This  my  chamber  of  ncgleet, 
Wall'd  about  with  disresDect 
From  all  these,  and  this  anil  aii^ 
A  At  object  for  despur, 
£Qie  hath  taught  me  br  her  mtghl 
To  draw  oomfort  and  oelight. 


Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss^ 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent : 

Though  they  aa  a  trifle  leave  thee. 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thei^ 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn. 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bora. 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee^ 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  midiw^ 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladnesS| 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy. 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knares  and  fools  of  them* 


Somui  wpona  SloUn  Km» 

Now  centle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies, 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss ; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  tneft  reveal^ 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so  ; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  t 
Oh !  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  growl 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loaau 


J%§  St^fad  SKqphertL 

Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me. 

Pish  I  unclasp  these  wanton  arms ; 
Sugar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
f  rhough  thou  prove  a  thousand  die 

Pie,  fie,  forbear ; 

No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  affection  chain : 

Thy  painted  baita, 

And  poor  deceita. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  yain. 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breae>| 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby. 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rest ; 

Go,  go,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray 
To  some  more-soon  enamonr*d  swaift : 

Those  common  wiles, 

Of  sighs  and  smiles, 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  v^. 

I  have  elsewhere  ▼ow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eyet 
Show  not  me  a  painted  bc»u^. 
These  impostures  I  defy : 

My  spirit  loathes 

Where  gaudy  dothet 
Ani  feigned  oaths  may  love  obtain  t 

I  love  her  so 

Whose  look  swean  m^ 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  Tain. 

Can  he  prise  the  tidnted  podea^ 

Whicn  on  every  brsaat  an  wem  f 
That  may  pluck  uie  virgin  roeee 
Ftimi  thdr  never-toaoMd  then  I 
I  can  go  rest 
On  her  aweet  bnaali 


Tlufct  i»  tKc  pride  of  Cynthia's  train  ; 

Then  rtay  thy  tongue  ; 

Thy  mermaid  song 
Is  all  hestow'd  on  me  in  rain. 

He's  a  fool,  that  hasely  dalUea, 

When  each  peasant  mates  mth  him  : 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  Tallm, 
Whilst  thcn's  noble  hilU  to  dimb  t 

No,  noy  though  elowns 

Are  scaled  witii  frowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain  : 

And  those  Vll  prore^^ 

So  wiU  thy  lof 
Be  all  bestoVd  on  me  in  Tain. 

I  do  scorn  to  yow  a  duty. 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo  ; 
Give  me  her,  whose  sun-like  beauty, 
Bozzaids  dare  not  soar  unto : 

She,  she,  it  is 

Affords  that  bliss. 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pain ; 

But  such  as  you. 

Fond  fools,  adieu. 
Ton  seek  to  captive  me  in  rain. 

Leave  me,  then,  thou  Syren,  leave  me  ; 

Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms ; 
Crafty  wiles  cannot  deceive  me. 
Who  am  proof  against  your  charms : 
You  li^ar  may 
To  lead  astray 
The  heart,  that  constant  shall  remain  ; 
And  I  the  while 
WUl  sit  and  smile 
Xe  see  you  spend  your  time  in  vain* 

MuOngaL 

Amaryllis  I  did  woo^ 
And  I  courted  Phillis  too ; 
Daphne  for  her  love  I  chose, 
Chloris,  for  that  damask  rose 
In  her  cheek,  1  held  so  dear. 
Yea,  a  thousand  lik'd  well  near ; 
And,  in  love  with  all  together. 
Feared  the  ei^oying  either : 
'Cause  to  be' of  one  possessed, 
Barr'd  the  hope  of  all  the  rest. 


So  now  18  come  our  joyful'st  feast ; 

Let  every  man  be  joUys 
Ettch  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drsst, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repin^ 
Round  your  foreheads  garluids  twine, 
Brown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  ail  be  merry. 

N«w  all  our  neighbours'  diimneys  smak«, 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  buminc ; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  chok% 
And  all  their  spits  scrs  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie  ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

Well  bui/t  in  a  Christmas  pie, 
And  evermore  be  merry. 

Now  every  lad  is  wond'rous  trim. 
And  no  man  minds  his  labour; 

Our  lasses  have  provided  them 
A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor ;  , 

Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  bo^ 

Give  fife  to  one  another's  joys ; 

jinA  you  anon  shall  by  their  nmst 
Poesive  that  thsj  •»  msoy. 


Rank  misers  now  do  sparine  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth ; 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  mn. 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
The  oountry  folks,  themselves  advance^ 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France ; 
And  Jack  shaU  pipe  and  Gill  shaU  dance, 

AJMl  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ked  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bttads  from  pawn* 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropping  of  the  barrel. 
And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear, 
Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  faii^ 

And  all  the  day  be  meny. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  errants  ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fidl  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants! 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  chesr. 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 
The  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 

Some  landlords  spend  their  money  won^ 
On  lust  and  pnde  at  London. 

There  the  roysters  they  do  play, 

Brab  and  dice  their  lands  away, 

Which  may  be  ours  another  day, 
And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased ; 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others*  purses  be  more  fii.t, 
Why  should  we  pine,  or  ^eve  at  thati 
Hang  sorrow !  care  will  kill  a  cat, 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

Hark  I  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call, 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall. 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark !  how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound. 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round. 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  have  found, 

And  there  they  will  be  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls^ 

The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 
Our  kitdien  boy  hath  broke  his  box. 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  oz. 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks^ 

And  here  they  will  be  meny. 

Now  kings  and  oueens  poor  sheepcotes  hav«^ 

And  mate  with  everv  body  ; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knave, 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go, 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-bo, 
And  twenty  other  gun*  l>oy*  ^^ 

Because  they  wiu  be  meny. 


Then,  wherefore,  in  these  meny  days, 
Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  I 

No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays. 
To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller : 

And,  while  we  thus  inspired  sin^ 

Let  all  the  streets  with  eehoes  nog; 

Woods  and  hills,  and  everything^ 
Bear  witness  we  are  many. 
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WILUAM  BBOWHK 

WiLUAM  Browhs  (1590*1645)  mm  a  pastoral 
and  descriptive  poet*  who,  like  Phineat  and  Giles 
Fletcher,  adopted  Spenser  for  his  model  He  was  a 
natire  of  Taristock,  in  Devonshire,  and  the  beaatiful 
soenerj  of  his  native  county  seems  to  have  inspired 
his  early  strains.  His  descriptions  are  vivid  and 
true  to  nature.  Browne  was  tutor  to  the  £ari  of 
Carnarvon,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the 
battle  of  Kewbury  in  1643,  he  received  the  patron- 
age and  lived  in  &e  fkmiiy  of  the  Earl  of  Pembrol^ 
In  this  situation  he  realised  a  competency,  and, 
aooording  to  Wood,  purchased  an  estate.  He  died 
at  Ottery-St'Mary  (the  birth-place  of  Coleridge)  in 
1645.  Browne's  works  consist  of  BritanMia*a  PtuftH 
rala^ihe  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1613, 
the  second  part  in  1616.  He  wrote,  also,  a  pastoral 
poem  of  inferior  merit,  entitled.  The  Shepherd'a  Pipe, 
in  1620,  a  masqne  by  Browne  was  produced  at 
court,  cabled  TA«  Inner  Temple  Maeque;  but  it  was 
not  printed  till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  author's  death,  transcribed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  As  all  tiie  poems  df 
Browne  were  produced  before  he*was  thirty  yean  of 
age,  and  the  best  when  he  was  little  more  tiian 
twenty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  containing 
marks  of  juvenility,  and  frequent  traces  of  resem- 
blance to  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser,  whom 
he  waAnly  admired.  His  paatorals  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Selden,  Drajrton,  Wither,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Britannia*s  Pastorals  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet<,  and  contain  much  beautiful  descrip- 
tive poetry.  Browne  had  great  facility  of  expression, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  English  landscape.  Whv  he  has  failed  in 
rountaining  his  ground  among  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  vigour  and  con- 
densation in  his  works,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  human  interest  Ilis  sheplicrds  and  shepherdesses 
have  nearly  as  little  character  as  the  *  silly  sheep  * 
they  tend ;  whilst  pure  description,  that '  takes  the 
place  of  sense,*  can  never  permanently  interest  any 
large  number  of  readers.  So  completely  had  some 
of  the  poems  of  Browne  vanished  from  the  public 
view  and  recollection,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
single  copy  of  them  possessed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  which  that  poetical  student  and  anti- 
quary lent  to  be  transcribed,  it  is  supposed  there 
would  have  remained  little  of  those  works  which 
their  auUior  fondly  hoped  would 

Kee]^  his  name  enroll'd  past  his  that  shines 
In  gilded  marble,  or  in  brazen  leaves. 

Warton  cit^  the  following  lines  of  Browne,  as  con- 
taining an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  as  the 
morning  picture  in  the  L* Allegro  of  Milton : — 

Bv  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock. 
Bidden  the  goodwife  for  her  maids  to  knock  ; 
And  the  swart  ploufhman  for  bis  breakfast  staved. 
That  he  might  till  Uioee  lands  were  fallow  laid  ; 
The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  reRound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth'd  hound ; 
Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 
Was  come  a-field  to  milk  the  morning's  meal ; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  eastern  hills. 
To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  nrettpr  rills, 
Before  the  labouring  bee  had  left  tne  hive, 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dive, 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  from  rest^  not  infelicity, 

"Bnffpd  celebrated  the  death  of  a  firiend  under  tht 


name  of  Fhilarete  In  a  pastoral  poem ;  and  Milton  b 
supposed  to  have  copied  his  plan  in  Lycidas.  There 
is  also  a  Hint  similarity  in  wmie  of  the  sentiments 
and  images.  Browne  has  a  very  fine  illustration  of  a 


Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fidriy  budding  forth 

Betrays  her  beauties  to  th'  enamour'd  morn. 
Until  some  keen  blast  fittm  the  envious  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  bonn ; 
Or  else  her  ruest  smells,  delighting^ 

Make  henelf  betray 
Some  white  and  curious  hand,  invitiiig 
To  pluck  her  thenoe  away. 


[A  Iktenptke  SlOdL'] 

0  what  a  rapture  have  I  rotten  now  I 
That  age  of  gold,  this  of  toe  lovely  brow, 
Have  £awn  me  from  my  song  I  I  onward  nm 
(Clean  from  the  end  to  which  I  first  bmn). 
But  ve,  the  heavenly  creatures  of  the  West^ 
In  whom  the  virtues  and  the  graces  rest| 
Pardon  !  that  I  have  run  astray  so  long. 
And  grow  so  tedious  in  so  rade  a  song. 
If  you  yourselves  should  come  to  add  one  grace 
Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place. 
Where,  nere,  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hedge^ 
There  in  a  pond,  the  trimminr  of  the  sedge ; 
Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-shaded  trees. 
The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  degiees^ 
The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie. 
It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  ling'rinff  eye  s 
Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  tne  air, 
Arising  from  the  infinite  repair 
Of  odoriferous  buds,  and  herbs  of  price, 
(As  if  it  were  another  paradiNe), 
So  please  the  smelling  sense,  that  vou  are  fidii 
Where  last  yon  wa1k*d  to  turn  and  walk  again. 
There  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious  n 
Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats : 
For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show. 
And  often  skips  as  it  did  dancing  go : 
Here  further  down  an  over-arched  alley 
That  fnMu  a  hill  £oes  winding  in  a  valley^ 
You  spy  at  end  thereof  a  standing  lake, 
Where  some  ingenioo^sxtist  strives  to  make 
The  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 
Thpough  birds  of  earth  most  bvely  fashioned) 
To  countofeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all 
In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 
This  with  no  small  delight  retains  your  ear. 
And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  live 
Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 
In  callant  clusten  decking  each  good  tree. 
Invite  vour  hand  to  crop  them  iVom  the  stem. 
And  liking  one,  taste  eveiy  sort  of  them  : 
Then  to  the  arbouis  walk,  then  to  the  bowen, 
Thenoe  to  the  walks  again,  thence  to  the  flow«t% 
Then  to  the  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  thenos^ 
Now  pleasing  one,  and  then  another  sense : 
Here  one  walks  oft,  and  yet  anew  begin*th9 
As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyrinth. 


As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames*  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain* 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again. 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  iorgpt  before : 

in 
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I  would  baye  been  content  if  be  would  pUy, 
In  tbat  one  stoun,  to  t»aas  tbe  nigbt  awaj  ; 
But,  fearing  mucb  to  do  bis  patience  wrongi 
Unwillingly  bave  asb'd  some  otber  wnc : 
So,  in  tbis  diff 'ring  key,  tbougb  I  conld  well 
A  many  bonis,  but  m  few  minutee  tell. 
Yet,  lest  mine  own  delicbt  might  iivioie  70a, 
(Tbougb  loatb  ao  toon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 

Tbe  nble  mantle  of  tbe  silent  nigbi 

Shut  from  the  world  tbe  eyer-joysome  light. 

Care  fled  away,  and  softest  tlombers  please 

To  leave  tbe  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beauts  forsook  their  dens  on  woody  biUiy 

And  slei^tful  otters  left  tbe  purling  rills ; 

Rooks  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung, 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 

When  tbieyes  from  thickets  to  tbe  crosa-ways  stir. 

And  teiTor  frights  tbe  lonely  passencer ; 

When  nondit  was  beard  but  now  and  then  tbe  bowl 

Of  aome  yiJe  cur,  or  whooping  of  tbe  owL 


But  since  her  stay  was  long:  for  fear  tbe  aim 

Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begun 

To  leap  and  wrestle,  others  threw  the  bw. 

Some  ntnn  tbe  company  removed  are 

To  meditate  tbe  songs  they  meant  to  play, 

Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday ; 

Some,  tales  of  loye  their  loye-nck  fellows  told ; 

Others  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 

Tbia,  all  alone,  was  mending  of  his  pipe ; 

Tbat,  for  his  lass,  sought  fruits,  meet  sweet,  most  ripe. 

Here  (from  the  rest),  a  lovely  shepherd's  boy 

Sits  piping  on  a  bill,  as  if  his  joy 

Would  still  endure,  or  else  that  age's  froat 

Should  never  make  him  think  what  he  bad  loat, 

Tmder  a  shepbeideas  knits  by  the  springs. 

Her  bands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings ; 

Or  seeming,  by  her  song,  tboae  fairest  bands 

Were  comforted  in  woriEing.    Near  tbe  sanda 

Of  aome  aweet  river,  sits  a  musing  lad. 

That  moana  tbe  loss  of  what  he  sometime  bad, 

Hla  love  by  death  bereft :  when  faat  by  him 

An  aged  awain  takea  place,  as  near  tbe  brim 

Of  'a  grave  aa  of  tbe  river. 


FKAMCU  QUABI.BI. 


[Jham,  lbs  'lioBcr  Tonpto  Masfaa.*] 

Steer  biiber,  steer  your  winged  pine% 

All  beaten  mariners, 
Here  lie  undisoover'd  mines 

A  prey  to  passengers ; 
Peifiunes  far  sweeter  than  tbe  beat 
Wbifib  make  the  pbceniz  uxn  and  neat ; 

Fear  not  your  sbips^ 
Kor  any  to  oppose  you  save  our  lips ; 

But  come  on  shors. 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  lore  bath  gotten  mora. 

For  aweUing  wavea  our  panting  breaata^ 

Where  never  atoima  ariae, 
Ezduu^ ;  and  be  awhile  our  gueata  ; 

For  store,  gaze  on  our  eyea. 
Tbe  compaaa,  loye  shall  hourly  aing^ 
And  aa  be  goea  about  the  ring^ 

We  wul  not  miaa 
f  o  tell  eacb  point  be  nametb  wiib  a  Uai. 


Tbe  wriUnga  of  FRAHcia  Quablm  (159fl-1644) 
are  more  like  thoae  of  a  divine,  or  oontemplatiye 
recluse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held 
yarioua  public  situations,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
flfty-twa  Quarlea  waa  a  native  of  Eaaex,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwarda  a  student  of  Llnooln'a 
Inn.  He  waa  ancceaaively  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
(^leen  of  Bohemia,  aecretary  to  Arcbbiabop  Uaher, 
and  chronobger  to  tbe  city  of  London.  He  eapooaed 
the  canae  of  Charlea  L,  aind  was  ao  haraaaed  by  tbe 
oppoaite  party,  who  injured  hia  property,  and  plun- 
dered him  of  bis  booka  and  rare  manuacripta,  that 
hia  death  waa  attributed  to  the  aAiction  and  ill 
health  cauaed  by  theae  diaastera.  Notwithatanding 
hia  loyalty,  tbe  worka  of  Quarlea  haye  a  tinge  of 
Puritanism  and  aaoetic  piety  that  might  haye  mol- 
lified the  rage  of  hia  persecutors.  His  poema  ooo- 
sist  of  yarious  pieces  — Job  MUitaiU,  SMm*a  Elegies, 
The  HiHory  of  Qyueen  Bather,  Argahu  and  Parihenia, 
The  Morning  Mvee,  The  Feaet  of  Womu,  and  The 
Divine  EmbUmt.  The  bitter  were  publiahed  in  164A, 
and  were  ao  popular,  that  Fhillipa,  Milton'a  nephew, 
atylea  Quarlea  'the  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
menta.'  The  eulogiura  atill  holds  good  to  aome  ex- 
tent, for  the  Divine  Emblema,  with  their  quaint  and 
groteaque  iUnatrations,  are  still  found  in  tbe  cottages 
of  our  peasants.  After  the  Restoration,  when  eyery- 
thing  sacred  and  serious  waa  either  negl^ted  or 
made  tbe  aubject  of  ribald  jesta,  Quarlea  aeema  to 
haye  been  entirely  loat  to  the  public.  Even  Pope, 
who,  bad  he  read  him,  must  bave  reliabed  hia  lively 
fancy  and  poetical  expreasion,  noticea  only  hia 
bathoa  and  absurdity.  The  better  and  more  tolerant 
taste  of  modem  times  baa  admitted  tbe  diyine  em- 
bleroist  into  the  *  laurelled  fraternity  of  poeta,'  where, 
if  he  doea  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  be  is  at 
least  sure  of  his  due  measure  of  homage  and  atten- 
tion. Emblems,  or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
poetic  arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morali^  and  re< 
figion,  bad  been  tried  with  success  by  Peadiam  and 
Wither.  Quarlea,  however,  made  Herman  Hugo,  a 
Jeauit,  his  model,  and  fh>m  the  *Pia  Deaideria'  of  this 
author,  copied  a  great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes. 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age—studded  witb  conodta, 
often  eztrayagant  in  conception,  and  preaenting  tbe 
most  omiri  and  ridiculona  combinational  There  is 
strength,  however,  amidst  hla  oontortiona,  and  true 
wit  mixed  up  with  the  falae.  Hia  epigrammatic 
point,  uniting  wit  and  devotion,  baa  been  oonaidered 
the  precursor  of  Young'a  Night  Thoughts. 

Btmuae, 

Aa  when  a  lady,  walking  Florals  bower. 
Picks  here  a  pmk,  and  there  a  giUv-flower, 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  tbe  years  maidenbaad^ 
There  nips  the  brier,  here  the  lover's  pansy. 
Shifting  ner  dainty  pleaaurea  witb  her  fan!^^ 
Tbia  on  her  arma,  and  that  she  liata  to  wear 
Upon  tbe  borders  of  her  curious  hair ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  tbe  rest) 
She  plucka,  and  boaoma  in  ha  lily  breask 

The  Shorinett  of  L^ 


And  what's  a  life  I — a  weary  pilgrimage^ 
Whose  gloiT  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stags 
With  cmldbood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  agsu 

And  wbat^  a  life  f-^be  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which  to^y 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay* 
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I" 


Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  ihadw  derour 

Mr  short-lired  winter'H  daj !  hour  eato  up  hour  ; 

Alas  !  the  totalli  but  from  ei^t  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  hare  madoi 

Fair  copies  of  mj  life,  and  open  laid 

To  view,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they  fade  1 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon ; 
Mj  nen-aced  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  simj^e  is  my  suit ! — how  small  my  boon  I 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 

My  thoughts  with  joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a  sndle. 

Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast  I 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  aiiy  breath  can  cast! 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  lire  I 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  giro  1 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wa&  I 
8o  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
8o  fair  is  man,  that  death  (a  parting  blast) 
Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  maces  him  earth  at  last ; 
So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath 
He  totters,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strire, 
His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  lire ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  wiuaing-sheet  wherein  he's  laid ; 
So  young  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow, 
He  s  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow  : 
Why  bragg'st  thou  then,  thou  wonn  of  fire  feet  long  1 
Thou*rt  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor 
young. 

l%e  Vanitjf  o/  the  World. 

FalM  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
T^y  faTOurs  cannot  gain  a  friend, 

Thejr  are  so  slicht : 
Thy  moming  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  suroly'st, 
And  yet  thou  Tannt'st,  and  yet  thou  ry'st 
With  heaTen ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts ;  £Ust  world, 
thou  ly'st 

lliy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Tliy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure-; 
Tliou  atk'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails^ 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her : 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st : 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  doiy'st. 
Alas  I  fond  world^  thou  boasts ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

What  wsll-adTised  ear  regards 

What  earth  oan  aay  t 
Thy  irords  are  gold,  but  thy  lewirdi 

Are  painted  clay : 
n^  eamingcan  but  pack  the  eardi^ 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  TyVt; 
If  seen,  and  then  rery'd,  deny'st : 
Tliou  aii  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st 

T1^  tinael  bosom  seems  a  mini 

Of  new-ooin'd  treasuM  ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint, 

No  change,  no  measuio; 
A  paintod  eaik,  but  nothing  int, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasurs : 
Vain  earth  I  that  fitlsely  thus  complv'st 
^th  man ;  yain  man !  that  thou  rely'st 
On  Mctfi;  Tain  man,  tbov  dofM;  Tain  earth,  Ihoa  ^ft 


What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  hi^  measure 

Tohaberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasore 

Is  dross  and  trasht 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasuze 

Is  but  a  flash  1 
Ars  these  the  goods  that  thou  strpply'st 
Us  mortals  witii !    Are  these  the  high'st  1 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peaoel  lalse  world,  thou  ly^ 

J>di^  ta  CM  Otdy. 

I  loYO  (and  hare  some  cause  to  loTe)  the  earth  | 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature ;  therefore  good : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  mr  tender  nurse — she  sires  me  food : 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  oompaied  with  thee  f 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nune  to  me  t 

I  lore  tiie  air :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  inrite  me ; 
Her  shriil-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  flesh. 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  ! 

I  love  the  sea :  she  is  mT  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  purreyor ;  she  provides  me  store : 
She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compued  with  thes^ 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  I 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  m^  journey. 
Whose  spangl^  suburbs  enteriam  mine  eye  | 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  ciystal  pavement  of  the  sky  : 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  thee  1 
Without  thy  prsseaoe  heaven  's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  thy  prcscDce  sea  affords  no  treasure  ; 

Without  thy  presence  air 's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure ! 
If  not  poosess'd,  if  not  e^joy'd  in  thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  t 

The  hifhost  hononn  that  the  world  can  boaet. 

Are  subjects  ftur  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  gloi^  are  (at  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire : 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  ba 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 


Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of 
Wisdom  but  tolly  ;  joy  disquiet — sadness  : 
Friendship  is  treason,  and  delicfats  are  snares  ; 
Pleasures  out  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madnoM  | 
Without  thee.  Lord,  things  be  not  what  ther  be^ 
Nor  have  they  beings  when  oompaied  with  thee. 


In  having  all  things,  and  not  tfaeo,  nhaA  h«v«  1 1 
Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labovxs  got  1 
liOt  me  eiyoy  but  thee,  what  ftirther  crave  1 1 
And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  1 
I  wiih  nor  sea  nor  Ismd  ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possssfl'd  of  heaven,  heaven  unpoitsess'd  ofihMi 

JD^MyqfI0. 

Ihe  day  ffcmt  old.  the  low*piich'd  lai^  hath 

No  leas  than  treble  shade, 
And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepaia 

To  uncurl  bright  Titan's  hair ; 
Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 

Her  puiples,  fringed  with  goiia^ 
To  dotne  his  eveni^  gloiy,  when  the  alaimi 
Of  mi  dbaU  oall  to  mi  in  xaitlsM  Thatia' MM 


ENGOKn  UTEBATUBE. 


S'.-Sf' 


Tie  WUng  plougbt 
I         To  taste  the  ■Upp'rj 

I         Hil  hunery  whioinx  guflsti  ; 

TIm  b^riiifl  «uxle.  Mid  the  daniled  thnub, 
like  hoi^rj  ciiBli  m«et  at  their  belored  bnih. 


AmI  by  the  la 

The  Cutnlediiiing  jear : 
Tha  nple«  branchel  dofftbdr  . 

And  wun  their  winter  finitt ; 
And  (twinf  blxU  have  teced  the  ^oakiag  tiaaa 
To  vi^  tbeii:  tmobliag  limhiuinutiaf  mu^'frieatit 
OsT  wMted  t^ter  nor  hath  brm^t  her  llehl 

To  the  next  door  to  ni^t; 
Bb  niri^tleiB  flame  ^wb  irith  gnat  maS^  doth  tmn 

Sad  as  her  neigbb'riDg  um  : 
Her  elaider  inch,  that  yet  nuipent  nnuuna^ 

Lights  bat  to  further  paina. 
And  in  a  eilcut  lan^ua^  bids  her  guest 
Piepan  hil  maij  Umhii  to  take  eternal  rert. 
Vow  eanfol  ags  hath  pitdi'd  her  painful  plough 

Upon  the  Ainow'd  bnir  ; 
And  movT  bUita  of  diKontented  can 

UaTe  blaoch'd  tha  falling  haii : 
Supidona  enry  mii'd  with  jnloiu  ipita 

Dilturbe  hie  weafy  nigfat : 
He  threatens  yonth  with  age  ;  and  ncnr,  ^aa  I 
He  owua  not  what  ha  ia,  but  Taonta  dw  maii  he  wai 
Grey  hain  ptnue  thy  daya,  and  let  thy  part 
I         Bnd  icctnna  to  thy  last : 
I     Thoae  haitT  wings  that  harried  them  awKy 

Will  gi>e  these  daj«  ao  day  : 
The  oonftaot  wheals  of  nators  soom  to  tiia 

Until  her  works  eipire  : 
That  blast  that  aipp'd  thy  yoatb  will  niin  thee  ; 
That  hand  that  shook  the  bnuich  will  quickly  strike 


Oh,  Chastity  I— the  flower  of  the  soal. 
How  is  thy  perfect  f^mess  tum'd  to  foal  I 
How  are  IhT  blossoms  blasted  all  to  dust, 
Bf  sadden  llght'ning  of  untamed  last  I 
''—  '--t  thou  thus  dofil'd  thy  er'ry  feet, 
itoesithat 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry.  George  waa  ednatcd 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  year  1019  wu  choam 
orator  fbr  the  unire^^i^^■.  Herbert  wa«  the  InHjnato 
ffiend  of  Sir  Heniy  Wotton  and  Dr  Doime ;  and 
Lord  BacoD  Is  said  Id  bare  entertafned  snch  a  high 
regard  for  hit  learning  and  jodgmen^  that  he  lub- 


By  >D 
How 


,  lowftrl 

tiiy  maiden  smiles,  thy  blushtDs;  cheek— 
Thy  lamb-like  countenance,  so  fair,  so  meek  I 
Where  it  that  spotlcB  flown,  that  wMle-e» 
Within  thy  lily  boaiui  thou  did'st  WMr  ( 


Where  dast  thou  bide  ?  the  coon  try  half  dischuna  thaa 
Tha  dty  waodcD  lAsa  a  body  names  thee  : 
Or  hare  the  nml  woodi  engrat  tbes  then. 
And  thus  6ir>ataird  our  empty  markets  hml 
ear*  (hoa  ait  not  J  or  kept  where  no  man  shorn  thee 
Or  chan^d  to  mudi  •carce  man  or  woman  kuowt  thee 


_    _ji(ia»8-lC3l)inuofnobkUrth, 

though  chiefly  known  a«  a  plotu  eonatrj  daigy- 
man— 'holj  Qe(»(e  Herbert,'  who 

The  lowUaat  dotias  en  himself  did  Imj. 
His  fiUher  was  deacended  from  the  eads  of  Pembroke, 
and  liTCd  in  Montgomery  Caatle,  Wales,  where  (he 
HbociL  HUddct brother w* 


sinecure  ofllre  worth  £]1^  ,^. 
1  ElUabolh  hod  formerly  given  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  'With  this,'  sayi  Iia«k  Walton,  'Bod 
his  annuity,  and  the  advanlaKes  of  his  college,  end 
of  liisoratorship,  lie  enjoyi'd  liis  eeiiti*!  humour  tot 
clothes  and  court-like  oorapany,  and  aetdom  looked 
towards  Cambridge  unless  the  king  were  then  but 
■"--  ■  e  never  fuilfd.'  The  death  of  the  king  and 
.  powerful  friends,  the  Duke  of  Rithmond  and 
Marqmi  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  coort 
hopes,  and  he  entered  into  sacred  orders.  He  wai 
first  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia  (the  church  of  ■ 
irhlch  he  rebuilt!  and  aftcrwajdi  was  made  rectot 
of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
maindei  of  hit  life.*  After  describing  the  poet's 
mnrriaga  on  the  third  dayafter  his  fl*st  lnter*iew 
with  the  lady,  old  Uaak  Walton  rdates,  with  cha- 
racteristic simplicity  and  niinuteueas,  a  oatrbnoflial 
scene  preparatory  to  tbur  remoTal  to  Bemertoa  ^- 
■  The  third  day  after  he  w**  made  nctor  U  Bemar- 
ton,  and  had  dianaed  his  sword  and  ailkdottaea  Into 
a  canonical  habit  (be  had  nobaldy  never  done  daty 
regularly  at  I*rtoQ  Ecdesh),  he  retained  so  kaUted 
with  his  fHend  Mr  Woodnol  to  Baloloo )  and  im- 
mediatelr-  afler  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his  with,  he 
said  to  her,  ••  You  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and 
must  now  aofar  forget  your  father's  house  at  not  ta 
claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  your  pBiisbioners  >  ftr 
— u  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenga 
^.  precedence  or  place  but  that  which  she  pnrchaaea 
by  her  eUiging  hnmOitr  t  <md  1  am  nure  placea  k 
pnrchated  do  ben  beoome  tbem.    .^>d  bt  ■•  tell 

ru,  I  am  so  good  a  herald  a*  to  aaane  yon  that  till* 
traUi.'  And  sbe  was  BO  meek  a  wife,  at  to  Mew* 
him  it  WM  DO  Teilng  newt  to  her,  and  *>■»*  te 
should  seeherobeerreltwidiacheerfU  wiUingnaM.* 
Herbert  discharged  his  clerical  dntiet  with  saint- 
•  Ths  TSMH7  or  SuwtM  It  M«  hiU  ^  ssMtbsr  pst^  Ite 
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like  seal  and  purity,  but  his  strength  wm  not  equal 
to  his  self-imposed  tasks,  and  he  died  at  the  earlpr 
age  of  thirty-nine.  His  principal  production  is 
entitled.  The  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poema  and  Private 
SiacHiatume,  It  was  not  printed  Ull  the  year  after 
his  death*  hut  was  so  well  received,  that  Walton  says 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years 
affcer  the  first  impression.    The  lines  on  Yirtofr— 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright| 

are  the  best  in  the  ooDection ;  but  eren  in  them  we 
find,  what  mars  all  the  poetry  of  Herbert,  ridiculous 
conceits  or  coarse  unjMeasant  similes.  His  taste 
was  Yery  inferior  to  his  genius.  The  most  sacred 
■nbject  could  not  repress  his  Iotc  of  fantastic  imagery, 
or  keep  him  for  half  a  dozen  rerses  in  a  serious  and 
natural  strain.  Herbert  was  a  musician,  and  sang 
his  own  hymns  to  the  lute  or  riol ;  and  indications 
of  this  may  be  found  in  his  poems,  which  have 
sometimes  a  musical  fiow  and  harmonious  cadence. 
It  may  be  safelv  said,  howcTer,  that  Herbert's 
poetry  alone  would  not  haye  presenred  his  name, 
and  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  eigoys, 
to  his  excellent  and  amiable  character,  embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  good  old  Walton,  to  his  prose  work, 
the  Cwntrv  Parfm,  and  to  the  warm  and  ferrent 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  life  and  bnathes 
through  all  his  writings. 

Sweet  day  I  so  eool,  so  calm,  so  bri^t. 
The  bridal  of  the  saith  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-nig|it; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  I  whose  hue,  an^  and  brave^ 
Bids  the  rash  gaaer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  I  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses; 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes ; 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber  never  rives ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  ooal, 
Then  chiefly  livss. 

RgUgum, 

All  may  of  thee  partake ; 

Notlun^  can  be  so  mean. 
Which,  with  this  tincture^  for  thy  saka^ 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  deaa. 

This  is  the  £unous  stone 

That  tunieth  all  to  gold. 
For  that  which  Ood  doth  touch  and  own. 

Cannot  for  less  be  told. 


{Stamgae.l 
[Oddly  caDsd  bj  Hcrtarl  •  The  Pansy.*: 

When  Ood  at  first  made  man. 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 

*  Let  us,'  said  he, '  pour  on  him  all  we  can  j 
Let  the  world's  nches,  which  disponed  be. 
Contract  into  a  span.' 

So  strength  first  made  away ; 
Then  oeauty  flow'd;   then  wisdom,  honour, 
pleasure; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  Ood  made  a  stay ; 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  trsaaue^ 
Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 


<  For  if  I  should,'  said  he, 

'  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creatnie^ 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me. 

And  rest  in  nature,  not  the  Ood  of  iiatas»^ 
So  both  should  losers  be. 


I 


Tet  let  him  keep  the 

But  keep  them,  with  repining  resth 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weaiy ;  that,  at  leasts 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast* 

Mal^Synm, 

I  cannot  ope  mine  eyes 

But  thou  art  ready  there  to  cateh 

My  mourning  soul  and  saerifios. 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a 

Mv  Ood,  what  is  a  heart  t 
Stiver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone. 
Or  star,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 
Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in 

My  Ood,  what  is  a  heart  1 

That  thou  should'st  it  so  ejt  and  woo^ 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  art, 

Ai  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do  t 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 

Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee ; 

He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create. 

Yet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  thsj  hew 

Teadi  me  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  light  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show; 
Then  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  dimb  to  thee. 


0  day  most  calm,  most  bright. 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  world's  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  oottch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  li^t ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whom  face  Hhxm  arl^ 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  workydays  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one^ 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  ym  dull, 
We  oould  not  choose  but  lock  on  still  % 
Sinoe  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are. 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  liait 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  bordai 
In  Ood's  rich  garden :  that  is  bare, 

Which  puts  their  ranks  and  ordm 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  strin|^ 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope  ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rifis— 

Moce  plentiful  than  hope. 
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This  <Ut  m j  Sftriour  roM, 
And  did  «iiel<»e  this  light  for  hij ; 
Thaty  as  each  beast  his  manger  known^ 
Kan  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ptrand^ 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  hertM  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  cieatiflu 
Oar  great  Redeemer  did  remoTe 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  panea 
Did  the  earth  and  all  thing*  with  it  more. 
As  fiampson  bote  the  do<Hr8  away, 
C!hrist's  hands,  thoo^  naal'd,  wron^  omr 
salTatien, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 


The  brightness  of  that  daj 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence  ; 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  awaj. 
Haying  a  new  at  his  expense, 
Whoee  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price. 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gaj. 

And  fit  for 


Then  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  weA-dajs  tr^l  on  groimdy 
Thj  flight  is  hicfaer,  as  thj  birth : 
O  let  me  take  wee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  tnm  seven  to  seren. 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaTen  t 


JfOf^^^icafioii. 

How  soon  doth  man  decay  I 
When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 
,   To  swaddle  infimts,  whose  young  breath 
Scarce  knows  the  way  : 
Ther  are  like  little  winding-sheets, 
lick  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 


When  boys  go  first  to  bed. 
They  step  into  their  Toluntary  pares ; 

Bleep  Innds  them  fast ;  only  their  breath 
Makes  them  not  desd  :  ^ 

Soooessire  nichts,  like  rolling  wareSy 
Conrey  Uiem  quiuly,  who  are  bound  for  death* 

When  youth  is  firank  and  free. 
And  cells  for  music,  while  his  reins  do  swell, 

All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 
In  company ; 

That  music  summons  to  the  knell. 
Which  shall  befriend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

When  man  grows  staid  and  wise, 
Getting  a  house  and  home,  where  he  may  mora 

Witliin  the  circle  of  his  breath, 
Schooling  his  eyes ; 

That  dumb  enclosure  maketh  lore 
Unto  the  coffin,  that  attends  his  death. 

When  age  grows  low  and  weak, 
Ifarkinff  his  erare,  and  thawing  er'ry  year, 

nu  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  breath 
When  he  would  speak  ; 

A  chair  or  litter  shows  the  bier, 
Which  shall  oonrey  him  to  the  house  of  death* 

ICan,  ere  he  is  aware^ 
Hath  put  together  a  solemnity, 

And  diess*d  his  heaise^  while  he  hath  breath 
As  yet  to  spare. 

Tet,  Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die^ 
That  all  these  dyings  may  be  life  in  death. 


WILUAX  HABDfGTOir. 

William  Habinoton  (1605-1654)  had  all  th« 
rices  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its  ooc^ 
sional  and  fluently  studied  licentiousness.  He 
tells  OS  himself  (in  his  preface)  that,  *  if  the  inno- 
cency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable, 
and  weigh  hearier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a 
fhme  be^ot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt  I  shall  leare 
no  hope  of  competition.'  And  of  a  pure  attach- 
ment, he  says  finely,  that  '  when  lore  builds  upon 
the  rock  of  chastity,  it  may  safely  contemn  the  bat- 
tery of  the  waves  and  threatenings  of  the  wind; 
since  time,  that  makes  a  mockerr  of  the  firmest 
structures,  shall  itself  be  ruinated  before  that  be 
demolished.'  Habington's  life  presents  few  inci- 
dents, though  he  came  of  a  plotting  family.  His 
father  was  implicated  in  Babington's  conspiracy; 
his  unde  suf&red  death  for  his  share  in  tJie  same 
transaction.  The  poet's  mother  atoned,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  disloyal  intrigues ;  for  she  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  which  arerted  the  execution  of  the  Ghin- 
powder  Plot  The  poet  was  educated  at  St  Omer's, 
but  declined  to  become  a  Jesuit  He  married  Locia, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Fowls,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Castara.  Twenty  years 
before  his  deatli,  he  published  his  poems,  consisting 
c^  The  Mistress,  The  Wife,  lid  The  HofyMtm.  These 
titles  include  each  several  copies  of  rerses,  and  the 
same  design  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Oowley. 
The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  hare  glided  quietly 
away,  cheered  by  the  society  and  afiectioo  of  his 
Castara.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  him, 
and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue. 
His  poetry  is  of  the  same  unrufiled  description — 
pladd,  tender,  and  often  elegant — ^but  studded  with 
conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  When  he  talks 
of  meadows  wearing  a  *  green  plush,'  of  the  fire  of 
mutual  lore  being  able  to  purify  the  air  of  an  in- 
fected city,  and  <^  a  luxurious  feast  being  so  rich 
that  hearen  must  hare  rained  showers  ci  sweet- 
meata^asif 

Hearm  were 
Blackfxiaia,  and  each  star  a  oonfectionei^— 

we  are  astonished  to  find  one  who  could  ridicule  the 
•  madness  of  quaint  oaths,'  and  the  '  fine  rhetoric  of 
dothes,'  in  the  gallants  of  his  day,  and  whoee  sen- 
timents on  lore  were  so  pure  and  noble^  lUl  Into 
such  absurd  and  tasteless  puerilitiesi 

ISpitOe  to  a  Friend.} 
[Adtoswa '  to  his  noblMt  frind,  J.  0.,  ■§«.*] 

I  hate  the  countiy's  dirt  and  manners,  yet 
I  lore  the  silence  ;  I  embrace  the  wit 
And  courtship,  flowing  here  in  a  full  tids^ 
But  loathe  the  expense,  the  vanity  and  pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.    Here  I  hold 
Commerce  with  some,  who  to  my  care  unfold 
(After  a  due  oath  ministred^  the  height 
And  greatness  of  each  star  snines  in  the  stala^ 
The  mehtness,  the  eclipse,  the  influence. 
With  ouiers  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whence 
The  torrent  doth  of  foreign  discord  flow ; 
Relate  each  skirmish,  battle,  orerthrow. 
Soon  as  they  happen;  and  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  German  towns,  even  pnzxle  me  to  ntelL 
The  cross,  or  prosperous  fate,  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  rashness,  cunning,  or  delay ; 
And  on  each  action  comment,  with  more  skill 
Than  upon  Liry  did  old  Madiiavel. 
O  busy  folly  I  Why  do  I  mv  brain 
Perplex  with  the  dull  policies  of  Spain, 
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Or  quick  design!  of  Frmnoe  !  Why  not  repair 

To  uie  pure  innooenoe  o'  th'  oountrj  air. 

And  neighbour  thee,  dear  friend  t  who  so  doit  gire 

Thy  thoughts  to  worth  and  rirtue,  that  to  lire 

Blest,  is  to  trace  thy  ways.    There  might  not  we 

Arm  agunst  passion  with  philosophy ; 

And,  by  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  oontrol 

Whatever  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  soul ! 

Knowledge  doth  ignorance  engender,  when 

We  study  mysteries  of  other  men. 

And  foreign  plots.    Do  but  in  thy  own  dhade 

(Thy  head  upon  some  l!ow*ry  pillow  lud. 

Kind  nature's  housewifery)  contemplate  all 

His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthral 

The  world  to  his  peat  master,  and  you'U  find 

Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 

Kot  conouest  makes  us  great.    Blood  is  too  dear 

A  price  tor  glory :  Honour  doth  appear 

To  statesmen  like  a  yision  in  the  night. 

And,  juggler-like,  works  o*  th'  deluded  sight. 

Th'  unbusied  only  wise  :  for  no  respect 

Endangers  them  to  error ;  they  affect 

Truth  in  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 

Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  brieht  in  ^Id 

Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 

As  yirtue  raiseth  him  aboye  his  cuty. 

Thus  let  us  yalue  things :  and  since  we  find 

Time  bend  us  toward  earth,  let's  in  our  mind 

Create  new  youth  ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 

Assaults  of  age ;  that  no  dull  solitude 

O'  th'  country  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busy  care 

O"  th'  town  make  us  to  think,  where  now  we  «re 

And  whither  we  are  bound.    Time  ne'er  foiigot 

His  Journey,  though  his  steps  we  numbtr'd  not. 

Like  the  yiolet  which,  alone, 

Pnmen  in  some  happy  shade^ 

My  Castara  liyes  unknown, 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd. 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue. 
Who  delights  i'  th'  public  yiew. 

Sudi  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Haye  enrich'd  with  borrow'd  grace  ; 
Her  hi^  birth  no  pride  impartSy 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  bloody 

She  is  noblest,  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  neyer  yet 
What  a  wanton  oourtahip  meant ; 
Nor  speaks  loud,  to  boast  her  wit ; 
In  her  silence  eloquent : 
Of  herself  survey  she  takes, 
*         But  Hween  men  no  difference  maktt^ 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  graye  parents'  wise  commands  ; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands  : 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray. 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir*dnes8  thinks  the  port, 
Where  her  fkme  may  anchor  oast : 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit. 
Where  yice  is  enthron'd  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 

Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast, 

Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night : 
O'er  that  darkness,  whence  is  throsi 
Pnyer  and  sleep,  oft  goyems  lost. 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  cUmb» 
While  wild  passions  captiye  lie : 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heayen  fly  t 
All  her  yows  religious  be. 
And  her  loye  she  yowt  to 


mt  JODT  iOCKLDra. 

Sn  Jofor  SucKLDio  (1608-1641)  possesied  focli 
a  n«tiir«l  liyetinees  of  fancy,  and  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  tiittt  he  often  broke  throuirh  the  arti- 
ficial reetrainti  imposed  by  tiie  litenuy  taste  of  hia 
times,  but  he  neyer  rose  into  the  poetry  of  passion 
and  imagination.  He  ia  a  delightful  writer  of  what 
haye  beni  called  '  oocasional  poems.*  His  polished 
wit,  playAil  fancy,  and  knowledge  of  li&  and  society, 
enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  trifles,  and  to  clothe 
fkmiliar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  His  own 
life  seems  to  haye  bera  one  summer-day — 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm* 

He  dreamt  of  eigoyment,  not  of  fame.  The  fkther 
of  Suckling  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  I.,  and 
comptiDUer  of  the  household  to  Charles  L  The 
poet  was  distinguished  almost  fbom  his  in&ncy ;  and 
at  sixteen  he  had  entered  on  public  life  1  His  first 
appearance  was  as  a  soldier  under  the  celebrated 
Gustayus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  seryed  one  cam- 
paign. On  his  return,  be  entered  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  Charles  L,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in 
his  support  He  intrigued  with  his  brother  caya- 
liers  to  rescue  the  Barl  of  Strafford,  and  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  eyade  a 
trial,  he  fled  to  Frdnoe,  but  a  faJtal  accident  took  place 
by  the  way.  His  seryant  haying  robbed  him  at  an 
inn,  Snckung,  learning  the  drcumstanoe,  drew  on 
his  boots  hurriedly,  to  punue  faim ;  a  rusty  nail,  or 
(aooording  to  another  account)  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
had  been  concealed  In  the  boot,  which  wounded 
him,  and  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  died. 
The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaoeona 
poems,  flye  plays,  and  some  priyate  letters.  His 
poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedi- 
cated to  loye  and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a 
cayalicr.  Suckling  has  greater  purity  of  expression 
than  meet  of  his  contemponries.  His  sentimenta 
are  sometimes  too  yoluptuous,  but  are  rarely  coarse ; 
and  there  is  so  much  elasticity  and  yiyacity  in  hia 
yerses,  th.it  he  neyer  becomes  tedious.  His  BaOad 
upon  a  Wedding  is  inimitable  for  witty  levity  and 
cnoice  beauty  of  expression.  It  has  touches  of 
graphic  description  and  liyeliness  equal  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Chaucer.  One  weU-known  yerse  has  neyer 
been  excelled — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  pettLooat» 
Like  little  mice^  stole  in  and  outg 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light ; 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

lahalfsofineaaiiEktl* 


*  Herrlok,  who  had  no  occasion  to  steal,  has  taken  thisfmi^ 
Trom  Suckling,  and  ^polled  it  in  the  thelV^ 

Her  pretty  feet,  Hketnattt,  dM  oreep 
▲  little  ouL 

Like  Sir  Fretful  Pleglaiy,  Retrick  bed  not  iMU  to  ataa  with 
taata.  Wyeheriey  also  ptrrMned  Henkk's  elBiile  for  one  of  hto 
plajB.  The  allosion  to  Eester-day  Is  founded  upon  a  beautiM 
old  nipenUtlQB  of  the  BngUsh  pMssntrj,  that  the  aan 
npoB  that  OMKBtiigi 
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[SoNO.— '^  flow,  winee  1 9(U  down  Irfore,'] 

lis  now,  since  I  Mt  down  befora 

That  foolish  fort,  %  hearty 
^me  strang^lv  spent !)  »  year,  and  mors ; 

And  still  I  did  mj  psrt^ — 

ICade  mr  i^ipoacfaes,  Iroin  her  hand 

Unto  her  Lp  did  yise ; 
And  did  already  undentand 

The  language  of  her  ejes  ; 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art^ 

My  tongue  was  fiyneer ; 
I  thought  to  undennme  the  heart 

By  whispering  in  the  eac 

When  this  did  nothings  I  bnmghi  drm 

Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town. 

And  still  it  yielded 


I  then  resolVd  to  starre  the  place 

Bpr  euttinff  off  all  kisses. 
Praising  ana  geeing  on  her  fiwe^ 

And  all  wwSi  littie  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength, 

I  drew  all  batteries  in : 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length. 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  could  di^ 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own. 
The  enemy  lay  quiet  too^ 

And  smil'd  at  all  was  done. 

I  sent  to  know  from  whence,  and  where, 

lliese  hopes,  and  this  relief! 
A  spy  informed.  Honour  was  there, 

Aad  did  command  in  chief. 

liwch,  march  (^uoth  I)  ;  the  word  straight  giro, 

Let's  lose  no  tune,  but  leare  her ; 
Hat  ciant  upon  air  will  lire. 

And  hold  it  out  for  erer. 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  lemov* 

As  will  no  si^ge  abide  ; 
I  hate  a  fool  thai  starves  linr  lore, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 


ABdOadfiypima  Wedding, 

I  ten  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been. 
Where  I  the  rarsst  things  have  seen ; 

Oh,  things  without  compaie  I 
Such  nghts  a^^un  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground^ 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Wheve  we  (thou  know'st  1  do  sell  our  hay. 

There  is  a  house  witk  stairs ; 
And  then  did  I  see  coming  dowm 
Sach  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Verty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pestlent  fine, 
(Uis  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  Udne) 

Walk*d  on  Miore  the  rest : 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothine  to  him  ; 
The  king,  God  bless  hira,  'twoiud  undo  him. 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 
•  *  * 

But  wot  you  what  1  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid  : 
Tet  by  his  leare,  for  all  his  haste, 
Be  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past, 

Perchanoe^  as  did  the  maid« 


The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tals^ 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-al^ 

Could  erer  Yet  produce : 
No  griHP^  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  wAi  as  she^ 

Jt^or  hau  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  rinc 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  Iniag  | 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear*d  the  light : 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

«  •  • 

Her  cheeks  so  laie  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone ; 
For  streaks  of  led  were  mingled  thfai% 
Such  as  are  on  a  Catherine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  this, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  fhoe^ 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Tfakn  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  bruk^ 

That  they  mirht  passage  get  t 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 
•  ft  * 

Passion,  oh  me  1  how  I  run  on  1 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride  : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great. 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 


Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knoekM 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  ob^ ; 
Each  serring-man,  with  dish  in  haad, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  tiain'd-buid« 

Presented  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table^ 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  abto 

To  stay  to  be  intreated  t 
And  this  the  rexy  reason  was, 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

The  company  were  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  ajid  then  the  iioiii% 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  tkick  ; 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  anothc^s  health. 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her^s  by  stealth. 

And  who  oould  hdp  it,  Dick  1 

0*  th'  saddep  up  they  rise  and  dance  j 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance  i 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  ser'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass. 
Till  er'ry  woman  wkhM  her  plae^. 

And  er'iy  man  wish'd  hiSi 


>  Whitoun-ales  were  fsstlve 
pariabes  at  Whitaimday. 
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By  this  time  all  were  stol'n  uide 
To  ooanflel  and  undreM  the  bride : 

But  that  he  mutt  not  know : 
But  jet  *twae  thought  he  gue«*d  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  ataj  behind 

Above  an  hear  or  lo. 


Oat  apon  it,  I  have  lor'd 
Three  whole  daja  together  ; 

And  am  like  to  lore  tmee  mon^ 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

lime  shall  moult  awaj  hif  wiqgSy 

Ere  he  shall  disooTer 
In  the  whole  wide  world  agaua 

Bach  a  constant  lorer. 

Bat  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praaie 

Is  due  at  all  to  me ; 
Lore  with  me  had  made  no  itaji^ 

Had  it  anj  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 

And  that  rerj  face, 
Hmto  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  doien  in  her  place. 


Song, 

I  prithee  send  me  back  m^  hearty 

Knee  I  can  not  hare  thme. 
For  if  firom  youn  tou  will  not  part| 

Whj  then  shoald'st  thou  hare  mine  I 

Tet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie» 

To  find  it  were  in  yain  ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  brsast  lie^ 

^d  jet  not  lodge  together  t 
Oh  loTe  !  where  is  th j  sjmpath j. 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  serer  I 

Bat  lore  is  such  a  m jsteij, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  l*m  best  lesolT'd, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Tben  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woOi 

I  will  no  longer  pine ; 
For  111  beliere  I  have  her  heart 

Af  much  as  she  has  mine. 


Whj  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lorer  f 

Prithee,  whj  so  pale  I 
Wlllf  when  looking  well  can't  more  her^ 

Looking  ill  prerail  I 

Ftithee,  whj  so  pale  t 

Whj  so  dull  and  mute,  joung  sinjMr  t 

Prithee,  whj  so  mute  t 
Will*  when  speaking  well  cant  win  her,^ 

fiaring  nothing  do't  t 

Pnthee,  whj  so  mute  t 

Quity  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  moff% 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  hmself  she  will  not  loroi 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  deril  take  her. 


The  CateUuLomr, 

Nerer  beliere  me  if  I  lore, 

Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  prote ; 

And  jet  in  faith  I  lie,  I  do. 

And  she's  extremelj  handsome  too ; 

8he'B  fair,  she's  wondVous  fhir. 

But  I  eare  not  who  knows  it» 

E'er  ril  die  for  Ioyo, 

I  fairlj  will  forego  it. 

Hue  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear, 
K J  foolish  heart  ooold  nevsr  bear : 
One  si^  imprison'd  rains  more 
Than  earthquakes  haye  done  heretofore : 
She's  fair,  frc. 

When  I  am  hungij  I  do  eat. 
And  cut  no  fingen  'stead  of  meai ; 
Nor  with  much  gasing  on  her  &oe. 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  fimn  the  place  s 
She's  fair,  &c 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink ; 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  healthy 
I  never  make  it  her's  bj  stealth : 
She's  &ir,  kc 

Blackfnais  to  me,  and  old  Whitehall, 
Is  eyen  as  mndi  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountains  or  a  pathless  groye. 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  loye  : 
She*8  fair,  &c. 

I  yisit,  talk,  do  business,  play. 
And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  daj ; 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  school. 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plajs  the  fool : 
She's  fair,  lie 

Bang. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air. 

When  wanton  blasts  have  toet  ii  t 
Or  the  ship  on  the  sea, 

When  ruder  winds  have  oroet  it  t 
Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weepings 

Or  the  foxes  sleeping  ? 
Or  hast  thou  view'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 

Or  the  dove  bj  nis  bride. 
Oh  I  so  fickle ;  oh  1  so  vain ;  oh  1  so  &lse,  so  false  is  ak#  I 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 

Of  thoughts  impure,  bj  vile  tongues  animate^ 

Canker  of  converaation  1  could'st  thou  find 

Noo^t  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thj  hate  t 

Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 

What  canst  thou  witness  then  I  thoa,  bate  doll  aidy 

Wast  aseleas  in  our  conversation. 

Where  each  meant  more  than  could  bj  both  be  »td. 

Whenoe  hadst  thou  thj  intelligence-^from  earth  I 

That  part  of  us  ne'er  Imew  that  we  did  love  : 

Or,  from  the  air  t  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 

From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joj  did  move  ; 

Our  thoughts,  as  pure  as  the  chaste  moming'R  breath. 

When  horn  the  night's  cold  arms  it  oroeps  awaj. 

Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  hatk 

More  purity,  more  innocence  than  thej. 

N<ur  from  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale ; 

No  brinj  tear  has  furrowed  her  smooth  cheek ; 

And  I  was  pleas'd :  I  pray  what  should  he  ail, 

That  had  her  love  ;  for  what  else  could  he  seek  t 

We  shorten'd  dajs  to  moments  bj  lovels  art, 

Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstacj 

Peroeiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 

Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 


Much  iMi  oould'st  haye  it  firom  the  purer  fire  ; 

Our  heat  exhales  no  rapour  from  coarae  seoMi 

Such  as  are  hopes,  or  fean,  or  fond  desire : 

Our  mutual  lore  itself  did  reoompense. 

Thou  hast  no  coixespondence  had  in  hearen. 

And  th'  elemental  worid,  thou  see'st,  is  free. 

Whence  hadst  thou,  then,  this,  talking  monster  1  eren 

From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 

Cunt  be  th*  officious  tongue  that  did  addnsi 

Tliee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  mj  content : 

May  it  one  minute  taste  such  happiness^ 

Deserring  lost  nnpitied  it  lament  I 

I  must  forbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 

In  grief,  those  hours'  joj  short 'ned  to  a  dream ; 

EaoL  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day. 

And  in  one  jrear  outlive  Methusalem. 

JOHN  CHiXKHILb 

A  pastoral  romance,  entitled  Theaima  and  Gear' 
cAact,  was  published  hy  Izaak  Walton  in  1683,  with 
a  title-page  stating  it  to  have  been  'written  long 
tmee  by  John  CHAULHiUi,  Esq.,  an  aoquaintant 
and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser.'    Walton  tells  us  of 
the  author,  *  that  he  was  in  his  time  a  man  generally 
known,  and  as  well  belored;  for  he  was  humble  and 
obliging  in  his  behariour ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
Tery  innocent  and  prudent ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  Tirtuous.'    *  Thealma  and 
dearchus'  was  reprinted  ^y  Mr  Singer,  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that,  as  Walton  had  been  silent 
upon  the  life  of  Ghalkhill,  he  might  be  altogether  a 
fictitious  personage,  and  the  poem  be  actiudly  the 
eomposition  of  Walton  himself.     A  critic  in  the 
ReCrospectiTe  Beiiew,*  after  investigating  the  dr- 
cnmstances,  and  comparing  the  Thealma  with  the 
acknowledged  productions  of  Walton,  comes  to  the 
nme  conclusion.    Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  editor  <^ 
Walton,  seeks  to  overtom  the  hypothesis  of  Singer, 
"bj  the  following  statement : — *  Unfortunately,  John 
dhalkhilFs  tomb  of  black  marble  is  still  to  be  seen 
€o  the  walls  of  Winchester  cathedral,  by  which  it 
appears  he  died  in  May  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Walton's  prefhoe  speaks  of  him  as  dead  in  May 
1678 ;  hot  as  the  book  was  not  published  till  1683, 
whoi  Walton  was  ninety  years  old,  it  is  probably  an 
error  of  memory.'    The  tomb  in  Winchester  cannot 
be  that  of  the  author  of  Thealma,  unless  Walton 
committed  a  fbrther  error  in  styling  Ghalkhill  an 
'aoquaintant  and  friend'  of  Spenser.    Spenser  died 
In  1599,  the  very  year  in  which  John  Ghalkhill,  in- 
terred in  Winchester  cathedral,  must  hare  been  bom. 
We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  the  Thealma  was 
the  composition  of  Walton,  thus  adding  another 
laurel  to  his  yenerable  brow ;  but  the  internal  ctI- 
doioe  seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  against  such  a  sup- 
position.   The  poetry  Is  of  a  cast  far  too  high  for 
the  muse  of  Izaak,  which  dwelt  only  by  the  side  of 
trouting  streams,  and  among  quiet  meadows.    The 
momme  de  guerre  of  Ghalkhill  must  also  have  been  an 
old  one  with  Walton,  if  he  wrote  Thealma;  for,  thlrtv 
years  belbre  its  publication,  he  had  inserted  in  his 
*  Complete  Angler'  two  songs,  signed  *  Ja  ChalkhilL' 
The  disguise  is  altogeUier  rery  unlike  Izaak  Walton, 
then  ninety  years  ^  age,  and  remarkable  for  his  un- 
assuming worth,  pro'bity,  and  piety.    We  have  no 
doubt,  therefore^  that  Thealma  is  a  genuine  poem  of 
the  days  of  Chaxles  or  James  L    The  scene  of  this 
pastoral  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author,  like  the 
ancient  poets,  describes  the  golden  age  and  all  its 
charms,  which  were  succeeded  by  an  age  of  iron,  on 
the  introduction  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  tyranny. 

•  RstiespecUve  Reriew,  toL  It.,  pafs  tsa  The  artlole  sp- 
pcsn  to  hmve  beas  wrlttn  by  fllr  Bgsrton  Brydges,  who  son- 
tritatadlsfiriytotliai 


The  plot  is  complicated  and  obscure,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  deficient  in  individuality.  It  must  be  read, 
like  the  Faery  Queen,  for  its  romantic  descriptioos^ 
and  its  occasional  fblicity  of  language.  The  versi* 
flcation  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  raried,  like 
Milton's  Lycida%  by  breaks  and  pausea  in  the  wiM«h^^ 
of  the  line. 


IIU  WUdi't  Cbw.] 

Her  oell  was  hewn  out  of  the  mari>le  rock, 

Bv  more  than  human  art ;  ake  need  not  knock  ; 

The  door  stood  always  open,  large  and  wide, 

Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  either  side, 

And  interwove  with  ivy's  flattering  twines, 

llirough  which  the  carbuncle  and  diamond  shtns^ 

Not  set  by  Art,  but  there  by  Nature  sown 

At  the  world's  birth,  so  star-like  bright  they  shone. 

They  serv'd  instead  of  tapers,  to  give  light 

To  the  dark  entiy,  where  perpetual  night, 

Friend  to  black  deeds,  and  sir^  of  ign<Hrance, 

Shuts  out  all  knowledge,  lest  her  eye  by  chance 

Might  bring  to  light  her  follies :  in  they  went,. 

The  pound  was  strew'd  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  soen^ 

Miz^  with  the  choice  perfumes  from  India  brought^ 

Intoxicates  his  brain,  and  quickly  caueht 

His  credulous  sense  ;  the  walls  were  gilt,  and  set 

With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 

With  a  gold  vine,  whose  straggling  branches  spread 

All  o'er  the  arch ;  the  swelling  grapes  were  rea ; 

This,  Art  had  made  of  rubies,  cluster'd  so, 

To  the  ouick'st  eve  they  more  than  seem'd  to  grow ; 

About  we  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung. 

Such  as  were  of  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 

On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elves 

Held  waxen  tapers,  taller  than  themselves : 

Yet  so  well-shap'd  unto  their  little  stature^ 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature  ; 

Their  rich  attire  so  diflfring  ;  yet  so  well 

Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 

Which  was  the  fairest,  which  the  handsomest  daok'i^ 

Or  which  of  them  desire  would  soon'st  affect. 

After  a  low  salute,  they  all  'gan  sing. 

And  circle  in  the  stranger  in  a  ring.- 

Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stepp'd  aside, 

Leaving  her  guest  half  won  and  wanton-ey'd. 

He  had  forgot  his  herb :  cunning  deli|^t 

Had  so  bewitch'd  his  ears,  and  blear'd  his  si^t. 

And  captivated  all  his  senses  so^ 

That  he  was  not  himself :  nor  did  he  know 

What  place  he  was  in,  or  how  he  came  then^ 

But  greedily  he  feeds  his  eye  and  ear 

With  what  would  ruin  him. 

•  •  • 

Next  unto  his  view 
She  represents  a  hanouet,  usher'd  in 
By  suoi  a  shape,  as  sne  was  sure  would  win 
His  appetite  to  taste  ;  so  like  she  was 
To  his  Clarinda,  both  in  shape  and  face. 
So  voic'd,  so  habited,  of  the  same  gfat 
And  comely  ^ture ;  on  her  brow  m  state 
Sat  such  a  pnnoely  mi^esty,  as  he 
Had  noted  m  Clarinda ;  save  that  she 
Had  a  more  wanton  eye,  that  here  and  there 
Roll'd  up  and  down,  not  settling  any  where. 
Down  on  the  ground  she  falls  his  hands  to  kiai^ 
And  with  her  tears  bedews  it ;  cold  as  ioe 
He  felt  her  lips,  that  yet  infiam'd  him  so. 
That  he  was  all  on  fin  the  truth  to  know. 
Whether  she  was  the  same  she  did  appear, 
Or  whether  some  fantastic  form  it  were, 
Fashion'd  in  his  imagination 
By  his  still  working  thoughts  ;  so  flz'd  upon 
His  lov'd  Clarinda,  that  his  fancy  strove. 
Even  with  her  shadow,  to  express  his  1ot«. 
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i7%e  Prkttm  efDkmaJ] 

WiUun  » little  ailent  gioTe  hud  by. 
Upon  a  BDudl  Moent  he  might  eepj 
A  ttatelr  chapel,  richlj  gilt  withoat^ 
Beset  with  ehady  sjcamores  about : 
And  erer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  wmnd  of  music  ateal  in  at  hlj  ear 
As  the  wind  gare  it  being:— M  fWMt  aa  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

•  •  » 

A  hundred  Tiigins  there  he  might  espy 
Prostrate  before  a  marble  deify. 
Which,  by  its  portraiture,  wpnr'd  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana :— on  their  knee 
They  tendered  their  derotions :  with  sweet  alit, 
Off^ing  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 
Their  garments  all  alike ;  beneath  their  paps 
Buckled  together  with  a  silver  claps ; 
And  cross  uieir  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  axure  scarf,  with  stars  embroider'd  o'er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silrer  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  silYer  bow  their  left  hand  held  ;  their  rifht, 
For  their  defence,  held  a  shaix^headed  flight, 
Drawn  from  their  'broider'd  qnirer,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  fasten'd  to  their  side. 
Under  their  restments,  something  short  before, 
White  buskins,  lac'd  with  ribanding,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sieht  for  a  youn^  eye, 
That  lore  had  fir*d  before : — ^ne  might  espr 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  round. 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crovm'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 


lJ%e  Votarea  o/Diatta.'] 


Clarinda  came  at  last 


■et; 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  passed 
fheiough  the  inwwd  court,  did  make  a  lane, 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture^ 
Doing  their  reTerenee.    Her  upward  yesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold| 
Girt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themseWes  together,  se  well  wrought 
And  fksluon'd  to  the  life,  one  would  hare  thought 
They  had  been  real.    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silrer  tinsel,  short  before. 
And  fringed  about  with  cold :  ^ite  buskins  hide 
The  nak^  of  her  leg ;  tney  were  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  boimd  up  like  to  a  eoionet. 
With  diamonds,  mbies,  and  rich 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  ereeoent  plac'd. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  sndi  beauty  grac'd. 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  fair ; 
One  would  have  thought  Diana's  self  were  there  ; 
For  m  her  hand  a  silyer  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  fill'd 
With  turtle-feathcr'd  anows. 


WILLIAM  C^BTWmZOBT. 

William  Cabtwriobt  (1611-1643)  was  one  of 
Ben  Jonson's  adopted  sons  of  the  muaes,  and  of  his 
works  Jonson  remarked-—-'  My  son  Cartwright  writes 
all  like  a  man.*  Cartwright  was  a  favourite  with 
his  contemporaries,  who  loved  him  living,  and 
deplored  his  eariy  dieatb.  This  poet  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Cirencester,  who  hod  squander^ 
•way  a  patrimonial  estate^    In  1638,  after  complet- 


ing his  edncatSon  at  Oxford,  Cartwright  entered 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  seaious  royalist,  and 
was  impriaoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces  when 
th^  arrived  in  Oxfbrd  in  1642.  In  1643,  he  was 
diosen  junior  proctor  of  the  uniTersity,  and  was  also 
reader  in  metaphynics.  At  this  time,  the  poet  ii 
said  to  haTe  studied  sixteen  boors  a  day  I  TWardi 
the  dose  of  tiie  same  year,  Cartwright  canghfe 
malignant  ftrer,  called  the  camp  diseaue,  then  pm« 
yalent  at  Oxford,  and  died  December  23,  1643.  Tha 
king,  who  was  ^beik  at  Oxford,  went  into  mourning 
fyt  Cartwright* s  death ;  and  when  his  works  were 
pnbti^bed  in  1651,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  of  en- 
comiastic yenes  were  prefixed  to  them  by  the  witi 
and  scholars  of  the  time.  It  is  diflBcult  to  conoeiye^ 
fW>m  tiie  penisal  of  Cartwrighfa  poems,  why  he 
should  haye  obtained  such  extraordinary  applause 
and  reputation.  His  pieces  are  mostly  dioit,  occa- 
sional pirodQctk>ns,  addresses  to  ladies  and  noUemen, 
or  to  his  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  or 
slight  amatory  effhsions  not  distinguished  for  ele- 
ganoe  or  fimcy.  His  youthAil  yirtues,  his  learning^ 
foyalty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  seem  to  haye 
mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity,  and  his  premar 
ture  death  would  renew  and  deepen  the  impression 
of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cartwright  must  haye 
cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth :  he  was  only  twenty- 
six  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  the  compliment 
quoted  aboye  seems  to  proye  that  he  had  then 
been  busy  with  his  pen.  He  mourned  the  loss  of 
his  poetical  fiUher  in  one  of  his  best  efifhsions,  in 
whidi  he  thus  eulogises  Jonson*s  dramatic  powers  ^^ 

But  thou  still  puts  true  passion  on ;  dost  write 
With  the  same  courage  tnat  tried  captains  fi^t ; 
6iy*st  the  right  blush  and  colour  unto  things ; 
Low  without  creeping,  hifh  without  less  of  wingi ; 
Smooth  yet  not  weal^  and,  by  a  thorough  oua^ 
Big  without  swriling,  without  pasntfi^  fiur. 


So  Lovie  appeared,  when,  breaking  out  Ids  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  shM  the  day ; 

Newly  awak*d  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  glory  of  the  rossi 

As  you  do  through  your  yeils ;  and  I  may 

Viewing  you  so^  that  beauty  doth  bide  there* 

So  TruSi  lay  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Miffht  rsyerenoe  the  mystery,  not  descry ; 

hiffLi  beinc  so  proportion'd,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adurs: 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  oraer'd,  so  oontriyed. 

As  'tis  but  only  poetry  revived. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacred  groyes,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  cods  ; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darken^  the  Deauteous  fhos^ 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place ! 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear, 

As  those  (bat  never  stars)  your  eyes  do  here ; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Izion,  then,  be  here  idlow'd. 

Where  Jano  dares  herself  be  in  the  doud. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  sgain,  and  ws 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  viigin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  eyen  yeil'd  as  yon* 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  fttit$ 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear : 

0  fear  ye  no  assaults  from  bolder  men ; 

When  they  assail,  be  this  your  armour  then* 

A  silken  helmet  may  defend  thoee  partly 

Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts  I 


ENOUBD  UTERATUBE. 


A  TaltditHm. 
Kd  DM  not  go  when  ncIUiei  ma  noi  ■hoTeH 

Do  make  or  ehemh ; 
Wkere  discantented  thingi  in  MdnMi  li^ 

And  u^ora  griern  u  I ; 
Wlien  I  *in  putcd  from  thcna  aje* 
From  whidi  1117  better  daj'  doth  liw, 

ThoHgh  fome  pTo^tiDiai  pawer 

Biaald  phnt  me  in  m  bower, 
Wkarc,  amongBt  Inpp?  loren,  I  mi^t  iw 

Hmr  ikovtn  and  lunbemnu  bring 

Obo  VTcrUating  apring  j 
Nor  mold  thoiw  fall,  nor  thMs  ddae  tcrSt  to  DM. 

Nmtan  henelf  to  bim  ii  loot, 

Wko  lonth  ber  be  bonann  mori. 
Thai,  fkLreat,  to  m^  putio^  new  diiplaj 


mow 


iLreat,  to  mr  puting  Tie«  d 
gnoaUlmoHfUlibr; 
ElMNd  ib^ttt  111  aaktdi 


•ndksep,  ttn 


I  do  ntam  and  «wir  utin  : 
So  hj  tbia  art,  ikscf  ilutlT  foitsna  crMi^ 
And  ItfTim  lire  b]r  fJ-inyiTig  on  ihcir  IgM 


ZoH  TnametaldbU. 

Wbocanhidafira!     irt  b<  tmcOTer'd,  li^t  J 
If  ooTo'd,  moks  betraji  it  to  tha  ligbt : 
Lots  ii  ttiat  fire,  wbicb  itill  tome  sign  affordit 
If  hidiUMjmnghi;  if  opan,  tbgr  m«  wotdn 


Now  it  i»  nigbt,  or  now  'ti«  day ; 

80  e^iTata  bar  •eDia,  aa  Minj  bar  an 

That  atill  An  lora  ma,  jct  ikt  ne'er  knoir  ^tihf. 


TotaUthebl 

0  gentlj,  gantlf  wonad  07  fair,  tbai  rfw 

Maj  thuae  balMT*  the  wmuI  did  com*  & 


That  perfect  likenesi,  wbicb  andean 

Our  age*  as  in  date  agna, 

Tbat  twins  do  diSer  aim  than  w& 

Hun  are  two  birth* ;  tba  one  wben  li^t 

Fint  strikes  tbe  new  awakened  aenae  ; 
Ttie  otbcT  when  two  souls  nnilo ; 

And  we  most  onint  onr  life  frain  thence  1 
Wlien  Ton  loT'd  me,  uid  I  lor'd  jon. 
Then  both  of  us  wen  bom  anew. 


Om  c(  Sw  moat  ezqiiUte  of  OUT  earlj  lirrictl  paeti 
wa*  BoBEnr  HumcK,  bom  in  Cheapalde,  LondoB, 
in  IMl.  He  stsdled  at  CamMdge,  and  having 
aitaod  into  half  onltm,  was  praavitod  br  Chariei  t 


Biaee  when  another  life  w 

Tha  breath  we  breathe  It  hi*.  Oat  oma  ; 
Lore  maku  those  joong  whom  aga  doth  chill, 
And  wlum  be  find*  jcmng  ke^a  Joong  atilL 
Lore,  like  that  ajigel  that  ihall  call 

Our  bodies  fVom  the  silent  graTe, 
Unto  cue  age  doth  raise  ui  all  ; 

None  too  much,  none  too  little  have; 
Wa^,  that  the  diffbnace  maj  be  none. 
He  makea  two  not  alike,  but  one. 
And  now  since  jon  and  I  an  su^ 


Too  old  for  70a,  as  70a  Air  bm> 

JTitDnam. 

I  dicKm'd  t  saw  mTaalf  He  dead. 

And  that  niT  bed  017  coffin  grew , 
Slance  and  sleep  this  straoge  sight  bred, 

Bat,  waked,  1  found  T  lir'd  anew. 
Looking  next  mom  on  70ur  bright  face. 

Mine  ^ea  bequeath'd  mine  beatt  brah  pain  ) 
A  dart  nub'd  in  with  eTeT7  fraoc^ 

And  ao  I  kill'd  mneU'  again : 
0  qres,  what  sh^l  lUstreased  loT«n  do, 
B  open  Ton  can  kil^  if  ihiU  74D  new  I 


in  ISM,  totheilcangeof  DeanPrioriaDeTonsUra^ 
After  about  twen^  Tean'  residence  in  this  mral 
parish,  Herrick  was  ejected  fVom  his  living  b7  the 
itnnos  of  the  dvil  war,  which,  as  Jeremy  Tajlo* 
nja,  '  dashed  the  veasel  of  the  church  and  state  aO. 
'  1  pieoea.'  Whatexer  r^ret  the  poet  may  have  felt 
.  I  being  tamed  adrift  on  tbe  world,  he  conld  haT« 
experienced  Utile  on  parting  with  hia  parishioiien^ 
tX  ba  deeeribe*  Hbaa  in  mnch  ttke  aame  waj  m 
Crabbe  portnjtd  the  iMti*e«  of  Sollblk,  anHog 
whom  lie  waa  cast  In  early  life,  aa  a  'wild  amphi* 
biovi  race,'  ride '  tituoU  m  mItum,'  and  '  ohoriiib 
IM 
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CYCLOPiBDIA  OF 


iol«4a; 


Mthe 


Herrick  giret  m  a  gUmpie  of  hii  own 


Bom  I  wu  to  meet  with  agOi 
And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage ; 
Much,  I  know,  of  time  it  gpent ; 
Tell  I  can't  what's  resident. 
HowBoerer,  cares  adieu  I 
111  h&ye  nought  to  saj  to  you ; 
But  I'll  spend  my  eominc  nouit 
Prinking  wine  and  crown'd  with  floweci. 

Thii  light  and  genial  tanperament  would  enable  the 
poet  to  ride  out  the  storm  in  composure.  About  the 
iUne  that  be  loat  his  Ticarage,  Herrick  appean  to 
h*ve  published  his  works.  His  NobU  Numben^  or 
Piomg  Pieces,  are  dated  1647  ;  bis  Heaptridee^  or  the 
'Works  both  Humane  and  DiTine  of  Bobert  Herrick, 
BM^uire,'  in  1648.  The  derical  prefix  to  his  name 
teems  now  to  hare  been  abandoned  by  the  poet, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  ideces  in  his  second 
Tolume  which  would  not  become  one  ministerinff  at 
the  altar,  or  belonging  to  the  sacred  profession. 
Herridc  lired  in  Westminster,  and  was  supported 
or  assisted  bjr  the  wealthy  royalists.  He  associated 
with  the  joTial  spirits  of  the  age.  He  '  quaffed  the 
mighty  bowl'  with  Ben  Jonson,  but  could  not,  he 
teUs  us,  *  thriTo  in  frenzy,'  like  rare  Ben,  who  seems 
to  hare  excelled  all  his  feltow-compotators  in  sallies 
of  wild  wit  and  high  imaginations.  The  recollec- 
tion of  these  'brave  trsinslunary  scenes'  of  the 
poets  inspired  the  muse  of  Heziick  in  Uie  following 
•train  »— 

AhBenI 
SaT  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests, 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  the  Son, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 
"Where  we  such  clusten  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  I 
And  yet  each  Terse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 

My  Ben  I 
Or  come  again. 
Or  send  to  us 
Thy  wit's  great  oreiplusy 

But  teadi  us  yet 
WiMly  to  husband  it ; 
Lest  we  that  talent  spend  ; 
And  haring  once  brou^t  to  an  end 
That  precious  stock,  the  store 
Of  such  a  wity  the  world  should  hate  no 


After  the  Hestoration,  Herrick  was  replaced  in  his 
Beronshiie  Ticarace.  How  he  was  receired  by  the 
'  rude  salyages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  fdt  on 
miitting  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  to  resume  his 
derical  duties  and  sednsion,  is  not  recorded.  He 
was  now  about  sereoty  years  of  age,  and  was  pro- 
bably tired  of  canary  sack  and  tavern  jollities.  He 
had  an  undoubted  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  if  we  may  ludge  from  his  works,  and  the  fond- 
ness with  wlilch  he  dwells  on  old  English  festivals 
and  nml  customs.  Though  his  rhymes  were  some- 
times wild,  he  says  his  lin  was  chaste,  and  he  re* 
pented  of  his  errors  :— 

For  these  my  unbaptised  thymes. 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times, 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word, 
lliat'snot  inlaid  with  theo^  O  Lord  I 


jive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine ; 
But  if,  'monnt  all  thou  findest  «ne 
Worthy  thy  benediction, 
That  one  cif  all  the  rest  shall  be 
Hie  ^oiy  of  my  work  and  me. 

The  poet  should  better  have  evinced  the  sfaioefity 
and  depth  of  his  contrition,  hj  blotting  out  the  nn« 
baptised  rhymes  himself^  or  not  reprinting  them; 
but  the  vanity  of  the  author  probably  triumphed 
over  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gaiety  was  the 
natural  dement  of  Herrick.  His  muse  was  a  god- 
dess &ir  and  free,  that  did  not  move  happUy  in 
serious  numbers.  The  time  of  the  poet's  death  haa 
not  been  ascertained,  but  he  must  have  arrived  at  a 
ripe<ddag& 

The  poetical  works  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  te 
many  years  after  his  death.  Th^  are  now  again  hi 
esteem,  especially  his  shorter  lyrics,  some  of  whidi 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  are  sung  and  ouoted  1^ 
all  lovers  of  song.  His  versos,  Cherry  Bip€^  and 
GaAer  the  Bom-Ade  while  pe  may  (though  the  senti- 
ment and  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  latter  are 
taken  fhnn  Spenser),  possess  a  delicious  mixture  dt 
idayfhl  fimcy  and  natural  feeling.  Those  To  BUm^ 
•oMt,  To  Daffbdile,  and  To  Primroeee,  have  a  tinge 
of  f«thoe  that  wins  its  way  to  the  heart.  Thej 
abound,  like  all  Herrick's  poems,  in  lively  imagery 
and  conceits ;  but  the  pensive  moral  feeling  predo- 
minates, and  we  feel  that  the  poet's  smiles  might  as 
well  be  tears.  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scattered 
such  delicate  ftndes  and  snatches  of  lyrical  melody 
among  their  plays  and  masques — ^Milton's  Qmrne 
and  uie  Arcadee  had  also  been  puUished — Garew 
and  Suckling  were  before  him — ^Herrick  was,  thetc- 
fore,  not  without  models  of  the  highest  exoellenoe  in 
this  species  of  composition.  There  is,  however,  in 
his  songs  and  anacreontics,  an  unforced  gaiety  and 
natural  tenderness,  that  show  he  wrote  chiefly  from 
the  impulses  of  his  own  cheerful  and  happy  nature 
The  sdect  beauty  and  picturesqueness  oif  Herrick's 
I^u'^gQ'fB,  when  he  is  in  his  happiest  vein,  is  worthy 
of  his  fine  conceptions ;  and  his  versification  is  har- 
mony itselC  hIb  verses  bound  and  flow  like  some 
exquisite  liv^  md,ody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood 
ana  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at  every  tun 
and  winding.  The  strain  is  shorty  and  sometimes 
fentastic ;  but  the  notes  long  linger  in  the  mind,  and 
take  their  place  fer  ever  in  the  memory.  One  or 
two  words,  such  as  '  gather  tiie  rose-buos,*  call  up 
a  summer  landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  flowers, 
and  music.    This  is,  snd  ever  must  be,  true  poetiy. 

T(>Blo§tom$. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  trss^ 

Why  do  you  fell  so  fest  1 

Your  date  is  not  so  past. 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  i^k^ 

To  blush  and  gently  snuli^ 
And  go  at  last. 

What  I  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  halTs  delij^t. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night  I 

'TIS  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  s 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride^ 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
mto  Uie  txavei 
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Tt&r  dAffodili,  ire  weep  to  tM 
Tou  haste  away  00  soon ; 
As  yet  the  earir-rising  sun 
Has  not  attainVl  his  noon : 
Stay,  stajy 

Until  ihe  hastening  dij 
Hasnm 

But  to  the  eyen-sooff ; 
And  haying  piay'd  together,  w« 

Will  go  with  you  along  1 

We  hare  short  time  to  stay  as  yoa ; 

We  haye  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  dacay. 

As  TOU  or  anything : 
We  die, 

As  your  hoars  do ;  and  diy 
Away 

like  to  the  Biunmer|s  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


3%e  Kim-^  I>iatogmk, 

1.  Among  ihy  ftndes  tell  me  ihia: 

Whatis  the  thing  we  call  a  ki«t— 
3. 1  shall  resolre  ye  what  it  is : 

It  is  a  creature  bom,  and  bred 
Between  the  lips,  aU  cherry  red; 
By  loye  and  warm  desires  fed ;        ,  ,,,^  , 
C%or.— And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed  s 

Z  It  is  an  actire  flame,  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes, 
And  charms  them  there  with  lullabies ; 
Ckor.—Aiid  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries : 


/jUMjJo 
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2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the 
It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  there ; 
Tis  now  far  off,  and  then  'tis  near ; 
CKoTw — ^And  here,  and  there,  and  ererywhere. 

1.  Has  it  a  speaking  yirtuel— 2.  Yes. 
1.  How  speaks  it,  say !— 2.  Do  you  but  this. 
Part  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  ki« ; 
Oftor.— And  this  loye's  sweetest  language  is. 

1.  Has  it  abody  !— 2.  Ay,  and  wings. 
With  thousand  rare  enoolourings ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 

OKtfr.— Lore  honey  yields,  but  never  songs. 

J^  tfU  Tirgim,  to  make  mmch  pfikdr  TSme, 

OaUier  the  rose-buds,  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day. 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

Tlie  glorious  lamp  of  heayen,  the  Sun^ 

The  higher  he's  a  getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 
•  And  nesver  he's  to  setting. 

Thai  age  is  best  which  is  the  flnl, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  wanner ; 

Bui,  beinff  spent,  the  worse,  and  woni 
Time  £ali  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  ooy,  but  use  your  iime^ 
And  while  ye  may,  go  many ; 

Jer,  haying  lost  but  once  your  prims^ 
You  may  for  erer  tany. 


3V«^  iVi^  or  ITm^  ami  Qmm. 


Now,  now  the  mirth  comes,! 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
When  bean's  the  king  of  the  sport  here  $ 

Beside,  we  must  know. 

The  pea  also 
Must  reyel  as  queen  in  the  court  hfffc 

Beffin  then  to  choose. 

This  night,  as  ye  use, 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here  t 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot. 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  ni^t  hsi^ 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  heie^ 

Wbo  unuiged  will  not  drink. 

To  the  base  from  the  brink, 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen  hsrt. 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamb's-wool;* 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 

With  store  of  ale,  too; 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  swinger. 

Giye  them  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  be  wet  hsn  ; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence. 

As  irae  from  ofienoe, 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

3%e  Oamifjf  Lift, 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown. 
Whose  liyes  are  others',  not  their  own  I 
But,  serying  courts  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 
Thou  neyer  plough  d  the  ocean's  foam. 
To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home ; 
Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  roye. 
To  bring  from  thence  the  soordied  cloye  ; 
Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  loy'd  rest, 
Bring'st  hom^  the  ingot  from  the  west. 
No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  hisher  than  a  fleece  ; 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,'  and^  clear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  gronndi^ 
Not  craying  others'  larger  bounds ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  ^tis  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  hflOf 

CaUs  for  the  lily-wristed  mom, 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 

Which,  though  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost 

Iliat  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 

Is  the  wise  masters  feet  and  hands. 

There,  at  the  ploueh,  thou  find'st  thy  teaiii« 

With  a  hind  whisuing  there  to  them  ; 

And  cheer'st  them  up  hj  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 

Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 

Thou  seest  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 

1  Amongst  Um  sporls  proper  to  Twelfth  Night  la  Bagtaad 
WM  the  psrtltlan  of  a  oftke  wifh  a  benn  and  pea  In  It :  tiie  tn- 
diyidnals  whopyt  tha  beaa  sad  paa  wera  raapeotiyaly  king  and 
qnaan  for  tha  eyenlnff. 

•  A  drink  of  wann  ala»  with  roasted  appleaand  ipiess  te  It 
Tha  tarm  la  a  corruption  fhrni  the  Caltle. 

*  Farm-labonracs.    Tha  term  la  atiU  uaad  in  flootland. 
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And  smeU*Bt  the  breftth  of  greftt-ey^d  kiiie, 

Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  rine. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thy  lAige,  ilsek  mmi^ 

Unto  the  dewUps  up  in  mettt ; 

And,  as  thoa  look's!,  the  WMiion  ■tast^ 

The  heifer,  cow,  aad  ox,  di»w  neary 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastima  thera. 

These  seen,  thoa  go'st  to  fiew  thy  (looki 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  Aill 

Of  short  sweet  gnm,  as  backs  with  wool ) 

And  lear'st  them,  as  ihej  feed  and  fil^ 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 

For  spoiis,  ior  pageantiy,  and  plaji^ 

Thoa  hast  thy  ores  and  holy-dajs, 

On  which  the  yoang  men  and  maids  ineel 

To  exercise  their  dimcing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  oountiy  roand,* 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned* 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thoa  hast. 

Thy  ^lay-polcs,  too,  with  sarland's  graced  ; 

Thy  morris-dance,  thr  Wnitsun  ale. 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  harrest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-nirht  kings 

And  queens,  thy  Christmas  rerellings  ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit. 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  ii. 

To  these  thoa  haet  thy  time  to  mo^ 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  twacheioua  mow : 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  glade, 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  Tcayae  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snans,  and  pitfiUls,  then. 

To  catch  t)ie  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

0  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 

The  husbandmen  but  understood  ! 

Who  all  the  day  themselres  do  please. 

And  youngliugs,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 

And,  lying  down,  hare  nought  t'  afiright 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night 


Some  asked  me  where  the  rabies  frsW| 

And  nothing  did  I  say. 
Bat  with  my  fingisr  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  JaUa. 

Some  asked  how  peaits  did  grew,  and 
Then  spake  I  to  my  giri. 

To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 
The  qnareleta  of  pearl. 

One  aakM  me  where  the  roses  grew^ 
I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 

B«t  ibiihwith  bade  my  Julia  show 
A  bad  In  either  cheek. 

Vjpm^  JnUt^i  JB!imsswj>> 

Droop,  droop  no  more,  or  haqg  tha  head. 

Ye  roses  almost  withered  ; 

New  strength  and  newer  pozple  gat 

Each  here  declining  Tiolet ; 

Oh  1  primroses,  let  this  di^  be 

A  resurrection  unto  rt ; 

And  to  all  flowers  aliy'd  in  blood. 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisterhood. 

For  health  on  JulU's  cheek  hath  shad 

Claret  and  cream  commingled  ; 

And  these  her  lips  do  now  appear 

As  beams  of  ooial,  bat  mora  olear. 


iAkbidof 


JleJBagpfthgAt, 

About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bes^ 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds  ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  be^ 

They  TOwed  to  ask  toe  gods. 

Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 
And  for  their  boldness  stripi  them  ; 

And  taking  thenoe  from  each  his  flame^ 
With  roda  of  myrtle  whipt  them. 

WhlA  done,  to  still  ihalr  wanton  eriei^ 
When  quiet  grown  sh'  ad  seen  /them. 

She  kiss'd  and  wiped  their  doTo-likeeyei^ 
And  gare  the  Mg  between  them. 

Upon  a  CkOd  Aai  IHti. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  nesh  and  blood. 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep, 
As  her  little  e^es  did  peep. 
Giro  her  strewmgs,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  coTors  her  I 

Efkajikvipona  CkOd, 

Viigins  promis'd,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primmsa  tiA^ 
Duly  mem  and  oTening  ooma. 
And  with  flowers  dreas  my  tomb : 
Haring  promis'd,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  yiolets. 

■ 

Lord,  Thoa  hast  giren  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  loof 

Is  weaU&erproof ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  diT. 
Where  Thoa,  my  chamber  for  to  waid. 

Hast  set  a  cuard 
Of  harmless  thou^ts,  to  watch  and  kai^ 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fitte. 

Both  Toid  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor. 
Who  hither  oome,  and  finely  gat 

Good  woids  or  meat, 
like  as  my  parloor,  so  mpr  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  butteiy,  and  therein 

A  little  bin, 
WUeh  fcaana  my  Uttle  loaf  of  bnad 

Unchipt,  onflead. 
Soma  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  ham 

Makameaflie, 
aoas  liy  whose  linng  eoal  I  all, 

And  glow  like  it 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine^ 

The  pnlse  is  Thina, 
And  all  those  other  bits  thai  ba 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
Tha  worts,  the  purslun,  and  tha  bmm 

Of  water  cress, 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  ami  t 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  belored  beat^ 

To  be  more  sweet. 
Til  Thoa  that  crown'st  my  gUi 

With  guiltless  miruE^ 


And  fir'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink. 
'^•' to  tha  brink. 
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ihj  pkntjr-dfoppiiig  liand 

Tkmi  aowi  nj  haxa  : 
All  t)ui»  and  beHer,d<wt  TImii  Mnd 

Me  for  this  end  : 
lliai  I  thoald  render  for  m j  p«ri 

A  thankful  beuty 
Whidiy  ilr'd  with  ineenaey  I  i«ri|ii 

As  whoU/  thine : 
Bat  the  aooeptanoe— that  must  he^ 

OLt^hyThee. 

JFo  I^mumttf  juMa  10114  JKomiN^  2mw» 

miy  do  ye  weep,  sweet  habest    Can  tatM 
Speak  grief  in  tou, 
Whowerahuihon 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dewt 
Alas  I  jou  hare  not  known  that  ahoww 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  nnkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  inth  jean^ 

Or  wai^'d  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Sodi  pretty  flowen,  like  to  orphans  yomg^ 
Speaking  ij  tears  hefors  je  hare  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp'iing  joimglings,  and  maka  known 
The  reason  why     * 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleqi. 
Or  childish  Inllabyf 
Or  that  ye  hare  not  seen  as  jet 
Theriolett 
Orbson^takiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  tUst 
No,  no  ;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  Toor  tears  shed. 
Would  hara  this  lectors  read 
Tliat  things  of  grsatest,  so  of  meanest  wotth, 
ConceiTed  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth.' 

Ddisfii  in  Ditorder, 

A  sweet  diaotdsr  m  the  drsss, 

5  A  happy  kind  of  careiesness  Q 
i  lawn  aboat  the  shonldets  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 
An  ening  laoe,  which  here  and  thsva 
Enthralls  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  cuff  nwleetfal,  and  thereby 
Ribands  that  flow  confusedly ; 
A  winning  ware^  dessrring  no4e 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  shoe-stringy  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  ciTilxty ; 
Bo  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precisa  Sn  erssy  pari. 


Wei^  me  the  Are  ;  or  canst  thou  And 
A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind ; 
Distingidsh  all  those  floods  that  aia 
Mizt  in  that  wateiy  theatre. 
And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  thcn^ 
As  in  their  channel  first  thejr  were. 
Tell  me  tiie  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kingdoms  of  the  deep ; 
Or  fetdi  me  bade  that  doud  again, 
BedkiTcr'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  speait 
Of  com,  when  summer  shakes  his  ears ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  whensa 
They  noiiekis  ipill  their  influence  : 
This  if  ihou  cans^  then  show  me  Him 


Cheny  ripe,  ripe,  lipa,  I  cry. 
Full  and  fair  ones    come  and  buy; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  growl~I  answer,  TImn^ 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smil^^ 
There's  the  land,  or  cheny^isle; 
Whose  plantations  fully  show 
All  the  year  iriiers  dMnies  grow* 

Jb  CormnOf  to  go  a  Mayings 


Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air ; 
Get  up,  sweet  slu^-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the 
Abore  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest. 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  hare  matins  said. 
And  sung  their  thankful  hynms :  'tis  si% 
Nay,  promnation,  to  keep  in. 
When  as  a  thousand  rirgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliufe,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  fresh  and  green. 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair  ; 

Fear  not,  the  leares  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearis  unwept. 

Come,  and  receiTe  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-looks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying ; 
Few  beads  are  best,  iHien  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  mT  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coining,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,!  each  street  a  park 

Made  peen,  and  trinun'd  with  trees ;  see  hisr 
Derotion  gires  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  t]u% 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwore  ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  lore. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  tiie  stiee^ 
And  open  fldos,  and  we  not  see't  t ' 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  hare  done,  by  stayii^ 
Bn^  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  bey  or  girl,  tUs  day, 
Bnl  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thom  laden  hooM. 
Some  have  dcspalch'd  Iheir  cakes  and  cmmi 
Before  that  we  naTe  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  we^,  and  woo'd,  and  plijriited  inHk^ 
And  chose  their  pnest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth  i 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given ; 
Many  a  kiss,  Mth  odd  and  even  ; 
Msny  aglanee,  too^  has  been  ssot 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 


Many  a  jest  told  of  the  hey^  betnying 
This  ni|^  and  lodes  picked ;  yet  w*  are 


notaMajInii 


hoe  sDndSB  to  the  nultltadM  Whfeh 
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Come,  lei  ue  00,  while  we  axe  in  <rar  prime^ 
And  take  the  nannleaa  folly  of  the  time. 

We  ihall  erow  old  apece,  And  die 

Before  we  Know  our  liberfej. 

Our  life  ie  short,  and  our  daji  ran 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  son ; 
And  as  a  Taponr,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  loet,  can  ne'er  be  firand  again  ; 

80  when  or  jou  or  I  are  nuwle 

A  &ble,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

All  lore,  all  liking,  all  delicht 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Tlien,  while  time  serres,  and  we  are  but  decKjing^ 
Come,  my  Corinnai  oome,  let's  go  a  Haying. 


UCHAU)  LOTXLACS. 

Of  the  same  clasf  as  Herrick,  lew  buoyant  or 
Tigoroas  in  natural  power,  and  much  less  fortunate 
in  his  destiny,  was  Bichard  Lovblace  (161&~1658)w 
This  caralier  poet  was  well  descended,  being  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Lorelace,  knigfat  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  presented  at  court  An- 
tiiony  Wood  describes  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  'as 
the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  erer 
beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modesty,  Tirtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  espe- 
cially after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  dty,  much 
admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Thus  per- 
sonally distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle, 
Lovelace  was  chosen  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the 
k&g  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  tiie  gorem- 
ment  settled.  The  Long  Pariiament  was  then  In  the 
ascendant,  and  Lorelace  waa  thrown  into  prison  for 
his  boldness.  He  was  liberated  on  heavy  bail,  but 
■pent  his  fortune  in  fruitless  efforts  to  succour  the 
royal  cause.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  Betuming  in 
1648,  he  waa  again  imprisoned.  To  beguile  the  time 
of  his  confinanent,  he  collected  hie  poems,  and 
published  them  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  Lueaaia: 
OdeM,  SonnetM^  Songs^  &c.  &c.  The  general  title  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the  '  lady  of  his  love,'  Miss 
Lucy  Socheverell,  whom  he  usually  called  Lux  CaHau 
Thia  was  an  unforttmate  attachment ;  for  the  lady, 
hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds  at  I>un- 
kirk,  married  another  person.  From  this  time  the 
course  of  the  poet  was  downward.  The  aacendant 
party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when  the  death 
of  the  king  had  left  them  the  less  to  fear  flrom  their 
opponents ;  but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier  was  no  passport  to 
better  circumstances.  It  appears  that,  oppressed  with 
want  and  melancholy,  the  gallant  Lovelaoe  fell  into  a 
consumption.  Wood  relates  that  he  became  *  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  olject  of  charity, 
went  in  ragged  douies,  and  mostly  lodged  inobscoie 
and  dirty  places,'  in  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  miser- 
able all^  near  Shoe  Lane,  he  died  in  1658.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  yontti ! 
Aubrey  confhrms  the  statement  of  Wood  as  to 
the  reverse  of  fortune;  but  recent  inquiries  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  tiiose  pictures  of 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  poet  Destitute,  however, 
be  no  doubt  was,  'fallen  fhnn  his  hic^  estate;' 
though  not  perhaps  so  low  as  to  die  an  example  of 
alject  poverty  and  misery."  The  poetry  of  Love- 
laoe, like  his  life,  was  very  unequal  ThereisaspMt 
jnd  nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments, 
that  charms  the  reader,  as  much  as  his  gallant  bear- 
ing and  fine  person  captivated  the  fair.  In  fleneral, 
however,  they  are  affected,  obscure,  and  harJu  His 
taste  was  perverted  by  the  fSuhion  of  the  day— 41ie 
•ifocted  wit,  ridiculous  gallantry,  and  boasted  Ikn- 


tiousness  of  the  cavaliers.  That  Lovdaoe  knew  haw 
to  appreciate  true  taste  and  nature,  may  be  seen  from 
his  lines  on  Ldy's  portrait  of  Charles  I : — 

See,  what  an  humble  braveiy  doth  shine^ 

And  grief  triumphant  breaiunf  throu^  each  lhM| 

How  it  commands  the  face !    bo  sweet  a  soom 

Never  did  happy  misery  adom  I 

80  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 

To  this  (o'  the  height  of  aU  the  wheel)  below; 

That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 

May  oopj  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  censured  for  a  line  in  hit 
Bride  ojAhydoa,  in  which  he  says  of  his  heroine— 

The  mind,  the  mtmc  breathing  from  her  face. 

The  noble  poet  vindicates  the  expression  on  tiie 
broad  ground  of  its  truth  and  appositeness.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges)  that  Lovelaoe  first  em- 
ployed the  same  illustration,  in  a  song  of  O^pfaens^ 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife : — 

Oh,  eould  you  view  the  melody 

Of  eveiy  pace. 

And  munc  qfkerfaee^ 
You'd  drop  a  tear ; 
Seeing  more  hannony 
In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  hear. 

Wh^  should  you  swear  I  am  fonwonit 

Smoe  thine  I  vow'd  to  be  1 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom. 

And  'twas  last  ni|;ht  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  lov'd  thee  much  and  long^ 

A  tedious  twelve  hours*  space  I 
I  must  all  other  beauties  wrongs 

And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace, 

Could  I  still  dote  upon  thy  foes. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thv  brown  hair 
By  others  may  be  iound  ; 

But  I  must  search  the  black  and  fair. 
Like  skilful  mineralists  tlaat  sound 
For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  I  have  lov'd  my  lound. 

Thou  prov'st  the  pleasant  she  ; 
With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'dg 

I  laden  will  return  to  thee, 

Even  sated  irith  i%riety. 

The  lUm, 

'  Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flowsi^ 
Haste  to  adom  her  bower  : 
From  thy  long  doody  bed 
Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head* 

Veraiilion  ball  that's  given 
Fkom  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 

Love's  couch's  coverlid ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed* 

See  I  rosy  is  her  bower, 
Her  floor  is  all  thy  flower ; 

Her  bed  a  rosy  nest. 

By  a  bed  of  roses  piest. 

8(mg, 

Amarantha,  sweet  and  fiur. 

Oh,  brsud  no  more  that  glttniitg  hair  t 

Let  it  fly,  as  unconfin'd. 

As  its  cahn  ravisher.  the  wind  | 

lid 
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Now  Ton  h>n  •rhkt  to  lore,  jou'U  bj, 
Wbftt  tW  ia  left  for  tnt,  I  nraj  t 

Wj  ivx,  Fw»t  hnrt,  if  il  plf fiH  thee  ; 
Tut  which  jon  cui,  I  cuinot  tee  : 


Sn  WiLLiAV  Davekiht,  wboee  life  ocmplei  an 
Imporbint  space  in  the  liiatorj  of  the  stige,  preced- 
ing and  alUr  the  Ileatoratioii,  wrote  >  hendc  poem 
entitled  Gatdibert,  find  tame  copiei  of  mucrllaneoas 
wrww.    Davenuit  wm  bom  ia  160li^  ud  wai  the 


(toTj,  that  he  wu  the  natund  Kin  of  Shaki^eare. 
who  irai  in  the  habit  of  itopping  at  the  Crown 
TaTeni  (kept  by  the  elder  DaTenuit)  on  hii  jour- 
neTi  between  London  and  Stratford.  Tliii  itory 
wa*  related  to  Pope  by  Bctlerton  the  player;  but  it 
•eema  to  T««t  on  no  authority  but  idle  tradition. 
Toang  Darenant  mnil.  howcTer.  have  had  a  *trong 
and  precocioui  admiration  of  Shakspeare ;  for,  when 
onlj  ten  jean  of  afn.  he  penned  an  ode,  /a  tttnurn- 
braact  of  Mailer  WiBiam  SAaktpean,  which  opens 
in  the  following  itrain  : — 

Beware,  delighted  poeta,  when  70D  aing. 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  nkriy  apring, 

Your  numeroua  feet  not  tiead 
Tlie  bank!  of  Atdr,  for  each  Bower 
(A«  it  ne'er  knew  a  aun  or  ahower) 

Hanga  there  the  pensive  head. 

It  II  to  be  icg'ctted  (for  the  lake  of  Darenant,  ai 
wdl  M  of  Qie  world)  that  the  great  dramatist  did 
not  lira  to  goide  Ihe  taite  and  fuata  the  geniua  of 
hii  jrontUU  admirer,  whoae  life  preaented  aome 
■Uange  adTanturea.  About  the  yesjr  163S.  DnTcnant 
began  to  write  for  the  atage,  and  In  1638.  on  the 
deal^  of  Bon  Jooson,  he  wm  appointed  laurente.  He 
wa«  anerwaid*  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  hat,  entering 
Into  the  comiDolioni  and  intrigae*  of  the  cItU  T^ar, 
ha  waa  appriheoded  and  coafined  in  the  Tower.  He 
■nerwaroi  eataped  to  France.  When  the  qoeen  lent 
over  to  the  Earlof  Newcajtleaqoantitrof  militarj 
■tona,  DaTenant  Taaolrad  to  ratam  to  Englaiid,  and 


he  diatingniihed  himielf  ao  tnach  in  the  canae  at 
the  royaliata,  that  he  wai  knighted  for  hia  akill  and 
bravery.  On  the  decline  of  the  king^i  alTkin,  Im 
retamed  to  France,  and  wrote  part  of  hii  Gondibert. 
Hi(  next  atep  waa  to  aail  for  Virginia  aa  a  colonial 
projector ;  but  the  Teaael  waa  captured  by  one  of  tbe 
pariiamentaiT  ahipa  of  war,  and  Darenant  waa  lodged 
in  priaon  at  Cowea,  in  the  lale  of  Wight  In  I6S0, 
he  waa  removed  to  the  Tower,  preparatory  to  hia 
being  tried  by  the  High  Comnifaaion  Court  Hia 
life  waa  ramsidered  in  danger,  but  he  waa  releaaed 
after  two  yean'  imprlaonment  Milton  ii  aaid  to 
have  interjxMed  in  his  behalf;  and  aa  Dsvenant  ii 
reported  to  have  interiered  in  bvour  of  Milton  when 
the  royaliata  were  again  in  tbe  aacendint,  after  the 
Restoration,  we  would  gladly  bdieTe  the  itatemeot 
to  be  true.  Such  incident*  give  a  pecoliar  grace  and 
relief  to  the  atemnesa  and  bittemeta  of  party  con- 
fiicta.  'AtTalavera.  Ihe  Kngliah  and  French  troopa 
for  a  moment  aoipended  their  conflict,  to  drink  1^  a 
atoeam  which  flowed  between  them.  The  ihella 
were  pasaed  acroas,  fWitn  enemy  to  enemy,  witboat 
apprehenaion  or  moleatatioo.  We,  in  the  aaine 
manner,  would  rather  aaaiat  potitical  advenariea  to 
drink  of  that  fountain  of  intellectual  pleasure,  which 
ahould  be  the  common  refreahment  of  both  partica,  , 
than  diaturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of  un- 
leaaonable  boatilitics."  Milton  and  Davenant  muat  ' 
have  ftlt  in  this  manner,  when  they  waived  their  | 
political  differences  in  honour  of  genius  and  poesy. 
When  the  author  of  Gondibert  obtained  his  enlarge- 
ment, he  set  about  eatabliahing  a  theatre,  and,  to  the 
inrpriie  of  all,  locceeded  in  the  attempt  After  the 
Restoration,  he  again  basked  in  royal  favour,  and  , 
continued  to  write  and  superintend  the  peifbrmance 
of  playa  till  his  death,  April  7,  166B.  ; 

Tlie  poem  of  Gondibert,  though  regarded  by  Dave^  : 
nant'a  friends  and  admirers  (Cowley  and  Waller 
being  of  the  number)  as  a  great  and  duialjle  mona- 
ment  of  genius,  ia  now  Klmoct  utterly  forgotten.  The 
[dot  is  mmantic,  but  defective  in  interest;  and  ita 
extreme  length  (about  six  thousand  lines),  and  the 
description  of  vcrsifl cation  in  which  it  is  written  (the 
long  four-lined  stania,  with  sllernate  jhymea,  copied 
by  Drydcn  in  his  Atniiu  MinibiluX  render  ttie  poem  , 
languid  and  ted ioua  The  critic*  hare  been  strangely 
at  Tarisnce  with  each  other  ss  to  its  merits,  but  to 
general  readers  tbe  poem  may  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
IHvenant  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  preface  to 
hia  poem,  whii'h  ia  highly  creditable  tohim  for  judg- 
ment taste,  and  feeling,  and  may  be  conudered  Ihe 
prccuraor  of  Dryden'a  admiraUe  critical  intraduc- 
ticna  to  his  ^aya.  Uia  worship  of  Shakspeare  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last  though  he  was  mainly 
inatrumental,  by  hiaoiatquetond  scenery,  in  driving 
the  elder  hard  from  the  atoge.  Dryden,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Tempeit  states,  that  he  did  not  aet  any 
value  on  what  he  had  written  in  that  play,  but  out 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir  WiHism  Davenant, 
'  who,'  he  adds,  >  did  me  the  honour  to  join  me  with 
him  in  the  alteration  of  it  It  was  origfnally  Shaks- 
peare'*—o  poet  for  whom  he  had  particularly  a  hl^ 
veneration,  and  whom  he  first  taught  me  to  admire.' 


Fair  as  noahaded  light,  or  a*  the  day 
In  iU  Grat  birth,  when  all  th*  year  waa  Ma^  ( 
Sweet  aa  the  aitar'a  amoka,  01  as  tbs  new 
Uofolded  bud,  swell'd  by  the  wriy  d«w  j 


.  I 


Smootli  as  the  &ce  of  waten  first  appear'd, 

Ere  tides  bt^an  to  strive  or  winds  were  heard  ; 

Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  and  calmer  ftx 

Than  in  their  sleeps  foi^giTen  hermits  are. 

Ton  that  are  move  than  our  discreeter  fear 

Dares  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  make  joa  hers  t 

Here,  where  the  summer  is  so  little  seen. 

That  leaTes,her  cheapest  wealth,  scarce  reach  at  green  ; 

You  come,  as  if  the  silrer  planet  were 

Misled  a  while  from  her  much  injured  sphere ; 

And,  t'  ease  the  travels  of  her  beams  to-nicht. 

In  this  snmll  lanthom  would  contiact  her  light. 


Song. 

The  Urk  now  leares  his  waterj  nest, 
And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 

He  takes  his  window  for  the  east. 
And  to  implore  jour  light,  he  sings, 

Awi^e,  awake,  the  moon  will  never  rise, 

Till  she*  can  dress  her  beauty  at  jour  ejes. 

The  merchsint  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star, 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  thej  are, 
Who  look  for  daj  before  his  mistress  wakes  : 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  I 

Then  ^w  jour  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 


IDtBcrtpUon  of  the  Vttyin  ^titfta.] 
rVmn  Gcndibcrt.  J 

To  Astrsflon,  heaTen  fbr  suceesrioD  flKre 
One  omj  pledge,  and  Bittha  was  lier  name, 

Whose  mother  sitiii  where  flowers  grew  on  hcv  grave. 
And  she  suoeeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

Her  beantj  princes  duist  not  hope  to  use. 
Unless,  like  poets,  for  their  morning  theme  ; 

And  her  mind's  beantj  thej  would  rather  choose. 
Which  did  the  light  in  beantj's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  vet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks,  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 

Her  nets,  the  most  nrepar'd  could  never  shun. 
For  nature  spreaa  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 

She  never  had  in  busj  cities  been. 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allaj'd  with  fears ; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin  ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill. 
Which  with  incessant  business  fiU'd  the  hours  ; 

In  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 
In  autumn,  berries ;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diligence, 

Her  oim  free  virtue  silently  emplojs, 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense. 

So  were  her  virtues  bu^  without  noitie. 

Whilst  her  mat  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 
The  buarjr  household  waits  no  less  on  her ; 

Bj  secret  law,  each  to  her  beautj  bends. 
Though  all  her  lowlj  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Oradous  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 

With  momin];  looks  ;  and  they,  when  she  does  vitB, 
Devoutly  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall. 

And  aroop  like  floweis  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 

•  •  • 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  does  spend. 

In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thooght ; 
Fond  maids  I  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would 
mend, 

Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 


She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  emploVd 
To  the,  first  fathers  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly^ 
Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow  ; 

Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 
And  therefore  perch  on  earihlj  thii^  beknr ; 

So  now  she  jields  ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear  ; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  jet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 
Affection  turns  to  faith  ;  and  then  love's  Art 

To  heaven,  though  bashfuUj,  she  does  impart. 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenlj  quire. 

'  If  I  do  love,'  said  she, '  that  love,  0  Heaven  I 
Your  own  disciple,  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 

Whj  should  I  hide  the  passion  vou  have  given. 
Or  blush  to  show  efiects  which  jou  decree  t 

'  And  JOU,  mj  alter'd  mother,  grown  above 
Great  Nature,  which  jou  read  and  revereno'd  heri^ 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  jou  once  call'd  love. 
When  JOU  as  mortal  as  mj  father  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires  ; 

With  love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreamt 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires. 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  straaauu 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life  ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make  ; 

That  still  her  lowIinesH  shall  keep  him  kind. 
Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  swaj, 

(The  jouthful  wainor's  most  excus'd  disease). 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showen  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and 


jrOHIT  CLJBVJKLAinK 

JoBir  Clbybland  (1613-1658)  waf  equally  con* 
spicuou4  for  political  lojaltj  and  poetiod  conceit, 
and  he  carried  both  to  the  utmost  verge.  Cleve- 
land's father  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicestenhire. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Canibridge,  the  poet 
officiated  as  a  college  tutor,  but  joined  the  royal 
armj  wlien  the  civil  war  broke  out  He  was  the 
loudest  and  most  strenuous  poet  of  the  cause,  and 
distinguished  liimself  bj  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Soots 
in  1647.  Two  lines  of  this  truculent  party  tirade 
present  a  conceit  at  which  our  countrymen  may 
now  smile —  * 

Had  Cain  been  Soot,  Ood  would  have  changed  hie 

doom; 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  oonfiined  him  home. 

In  1655,  the  poet  was  seised  at  Norwich,  and  pnir 
in  prison,  being  *a  person  of  great  abilities,  and^so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  Clevehind  peti- 
tioned the  Protector,  stating  that  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that,  next  to  his  adherence  to  the  royal' 
party,  the  canse  of  his  confinement  was  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  estate ;  for  none  stood  committed  whose 
estate  could  bail  them.  *  I  am  the  only  prisoner,' 
he  says,  *•  who  have  no  acres  to  be  my  hostage ;'  and 
he  ingeniously  argues  that  poverty,  if  it  is  a  foult,  ii 
its  own  punishment  Cromwell  released  the  poor 
poet,  who  died  three  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Independently  of  his  s^ng  and  biting  satires,  which 
were  the  cause  of  his  popularity  while  lining,  and 
which  Butler  partly  imitated  in  Hndibras,  Cleve- 
land wrote  some  love  verses  oontaining  morsds  o# 
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genuine  poetry,  amidst  a  mass  of  affected  metaphors 
and  fkndea.  He  carried  gallantry  to  an  extent 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  making  all  nature — tun 
and  sha&— do  homage  to  his  mistress. 


( I 


On  PhiUis,  Walling  hefon 

The  slusgish  mom  as  yet  undress'd, 
My  Phillia  brake  from  oat  her  rest. 
As  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  run 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serring  more  for  pomp  than  ward, 
Bank'd  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty). 
Ware  bmnches  to  enclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underpropp  d. 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 
To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own, 
RcTire,  and  at  her  general  dole. 
Each  receires  his  ancient  souL 
The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  fan 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  organs  play'd 
Unto  their  Toluntaries,  ms4e 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  mominc  sacrifice ; 

The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds, 

Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads ; 

^d  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks. 

May  find  it  raulting  in  her  cheeks^ 

Where  roses  mix  ;  no  civil  war 

Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier*s  laoe 

Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 

Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  fall  stop 

Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaady  shop. 

Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display  ; 

Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 
These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 

Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  won. 

Powders  with  light  his  frizsled  locks, 

To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 

The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  playM, 

Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 

(Liae  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 

Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  ere. 

Lest  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim. 

And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him  : 

Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray. 

To  force  us  a  new-fashion  *d  day. 
Bat  what  new-fashioned  palsy's  this. 

Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  1 

And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 

Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe  ; 

Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 

Should  wed  October  unto  May, 

And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  sprint. 

Devotion  might  an  autamn  bring;, 

Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night. 

But  left  the  sun  her  curate  lig^t. 

JAMSa  8HIBLXT. 

James  Shiiilet,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as 
a  dramatist,  published,  in  1646,  a  rolume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  which,  without  exhibiting  any 
•trongly-marked  features  or  commanding  intellect, 
are  degant  and  fanciful  His  muse  was  not  de- 
based by  the  licentiousness  of  the  asc  The  finest 
production  of  Shirley,  DtatKa  Fintu  Omqme$it  oc- 
curs in  one  of  his  dramas.  This  piece  is  said  to 
hare  been  greatly  admired  by  Charles  IL  The 
thoughts  are  elevated,  and  the  expression  highly 
poeticaL 


J)mhU  Final  Oon^uaU 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state. 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  thinp  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kin^i ; 
Sceptre  and  crown, 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  fields 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill  ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  maxmuring  breaUiy 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar,  now. 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb^ 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dufL 

Upon  hu  Mtttrtn  Sad, 

Melancholy,  hence,  and  get 
Some  piece  of  earth  to  be  thy  amip 
Here  tne  air  and  nimble  fire 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desirs : 
Sullen  humour  leave  her  blood. 
Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  swelling  here, 
Mi^e  a  spring-tide  all  the  yeab 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling. 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling, 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  find  vs^ 
Be  above,  b^ore,  bdiind  us ; 
And  while  we  thy  raptures  taste^ 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay, 
Or  by  forelock  hold  him  ttst. 
Lest  occasion  slip  away. 

Seho  €a»d  Nareimm, 
[Froin  NsreiiSDa} 

Fair  Echo,  rise !  sick-thoughted  nymph,  awake. 
Leave  thy  green  couch,  and  canopy  of  trees  I 

Ijong  since  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shake 
Tfieir  wint^a,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's  uprise  : 

Day  hath  wept  o'er  thy  couch,  and,  progressoa, 

Blusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bed. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  'bout  the  coverts  fly. 
And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  neighbouring  air ; 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are, 

Cui  make  thee  rise  ;  vet,  love-sick  nymph,  away, 

The  young  Narcissus  ts  abroad  to-day. 

Punue  him,  timorous  maid  :  he  moves  apace ; 

Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  hair. 
And  help  thy  flight ;  see  how  the  drooping  grass 

Courts  thy  soft  trntd,  thou  child  of  sound  and  air  ; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  though  he  be 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  hell  stoop  to  thee^ 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears  to  make  him  stay ; 

He  must  be  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  these, 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way ; 

Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this. 

Who  knows  how  soon  1  may  help  thee  to  a  kiss. 
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If  n«itlier  loTe^  ihj  beauty,  nor  ihj  iean>^ 
iBTeni  some  otner  mj  to  make  him  know 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  hare  such  a  deer : 
The  Queen  of  Lore  did  once  Adonu  woo. 

But,  hard  of  soul,  with  no  periuasione  won, 

He  felt  the  curee  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

In  Tun  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  jpOT®  i 
And  in  the  rale,  Uie  palace  of  the  spring, 

Sits  silently  attending  to  her  lore ; 
But  round  about,  to  catch  his  Toico  with  can. 
In  erery  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 

Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted 

Which,  with  loud  accents,  gire  the  wo^s  a  Toioo 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  hears  the  jolW  tunes  ;  but  ereiy  strain, 

As  hi^  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Rous'd  is  the  same ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  dotn  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their  way ; 
Hie  deer  into  an  o'ergrown  thicket  springn, 

Through  which  he  quaintly  steab  his  shine  away ; 
Hie  hunters  scatter ;  but  the  boy,  o'erthrown 
In  a  dark  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 

Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  affections,  found, 
Joy'd,  you  may  guess,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye ; 

But  more,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound — 
Who  yet  obecures  herself  behind  some  tree ; 

He,  vexed,  exclaims,  and  asking,  *  Where  am  I !' 

The  unseen  virgin  answers,  *  Here  am  I  V 

'Some  guide  from  hence  1  Will  no  man  hear  t'  he  cries: 
She  answers,  in  her  passion, '  Oh  man,  hear  1' 

'  I  die,  I  die,'  say  both  ;  and  thus  she  tries, 
With  firequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 

And  person  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 

He  tracks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grove. 

The  way  he  trod  was  paved  with  violets. 

Whose  azure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 
In  their  white  double  rufis  the  daisies  jet. 

And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks. 
Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 
Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 
Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  proportioned  grace. 

Like  nature's  arras,  to  adorn  the  sides ; 
The  friendly  vines  their  loyed  barks  embrace. 

While foMing-tops  the  chequered  mund-work hides ; 
Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest, 
Biding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

From  henoe  delight  conveys  him  unawares 

Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 
A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hMrs, 

The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head  $ 
The  flowers  here  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads. 
And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 
Mot  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook. 

Within  an  aibonr  of  conspiring  trees, 
Whose  wilder  bou|^  into  the  stream  did  look, 

A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress. 
Echo,  suapecting  that  her  love  was  gone. 
Herself  had  in  a  careless  posture  thrown. 
Bat  Time  upon  his  winss  had  brought  the  boy 

To  see  this  lodging  of  the  air^  queen. 
Whom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy 

Through  a  small  window  of  eglantine ; 
And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace, 
Forgets  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber'd  face. 

With  oonfidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 
And  boldly  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way  ; 

But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt, 
And  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away. 

Her  heart  with  overcharge  of  love  must  break ; 

Great  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 


BICHAMD  CKAtBAW. 

RicHiRD  Cbashaw,  a  religious  poet,  whose  dero- 
tional  strains  and  Myric  raptures'  evince  the  highest 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher  at  the  Temple 
church,  London.  The  date  of  hit  birth  is  not 
known,  but  in  1644  he  was  a  fbUow  of  Peterhouse 
college,  Cambridge.  Crashaw  was,  at  all  periods 
of  his  life,  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition.  He  lived 
for  the  greater  part  of  several  years  in  St  Mary's 
church,  near  Peterhouse,  engaged  chiefly  in  reli- 
gious offices  and  writing  devotional  poetry;  and,  as 
the  preface  to  his  works  informs  us,  *  like  a  primitive 
saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than  othen 
usually  offer  in  the  day.'  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  eloquent  and  i>owerfiil  preacher.  Being  ejected 
firom  his  fellowship  for  non-compliance  ■  with  the 
rules  of  the  parliamentary  army,  he  removed  to 
France,  and  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Through  the  firiendship  of  Cowley, 
Crashaw  obtained  the  notice  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
then  at  Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  her  m^jes^ 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Italy.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation,  Crashaw 
died  about  the  year  1650.  Cowley  honoured  his 
memory  with 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

The  poet  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  possess  great 
freedom,  force,  and  beauty.  He  translated  part  of 
the  Soapetto  tTHerode,  from  the  Italian  of  Marino  { 
and  passages  of  Crashaw*s  version  are  not  unworthy 
of  Milton,  who  had  evidently  seen  the  work.  Bb 
thus  describes  the  abode  of  Satan : — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  thlnn, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants ;  there  placed  is 
MischieTs  old  master ;  close  about  him  cungs 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks :  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  since  nrst  he  forfeited  the  skies. 
•  •  « 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fatal  stringi 

Eternally  bind  each  rel&llious  limb  ; 

He  shooi  himself,  and  spread  his  spadous  wings. 

Which  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 

Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vain  ; 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 

While  ^us  Heaven's  highest  counsels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  trac'd  too  well. 
He  toss'd  his  troubled  evee— embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell ; 
With  his  foul  daws  he  fenc'd  his  furrow'd  briw, 
And  gave  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vault  of  night. 

While  resident  in  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published 
a  volume  of  Latin  poems  and  epifframs,  in  one  of 
which  occun  the  well-known  conceit  relative  to  tht 
sacred  mirade  of  water  being  turned  into 


The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush'd* 

In  1646  appeared  his  English  poems,  Stepa  to  dbt 
Temple,  The  Delights  of  the  ilftcws,  and  Cotbism  Deo 
Noetro,  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of 
religious  poetry,  in  which  Crashaw  occasionally  ad- 
dresses the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  with  all  the  passionate  earnestness  and  w- 
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Tonr  of  a  lorer.  He  had  an  extravagant  admiration 
of  the  mystic  writings  of  St  Theresa,  founder  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  bad  eflfeet  on 
his  own  taste,  naturally  prone,  from  his  enthusiastic 
temperament,  to  carr/  any  favourite  olgect,  feeling, 
or  passion,  to  excess.  In  these  flights  into  the  third 
heavens,  *with  all  his  garlands  and  ainging  robea 
about  him,*  Craahaw  luxuriates  among 

An  hundred  thousand  loves  and  grace% 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  divine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  Spouse  of  Spirits  with  them  will  bring ; 

For  whicL  it  is  no  shame 
ThBi  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  his  daily  contemplations, 
tiie  heavenly  manna  on  which  his  young  spirit  fed 
with  delight  This  mystical  style  of  thought  and 
ftacy  naturally  led  to  exaggeration  and  to  conceits. 
The  latter  pervaded  all  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
Crashaw  could  hsrdly  escape  the  infection,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  his  peculiar  case  strong  pre- 
di^poeing  causes.  But,  amidst  all  his  abstractions, 
meSapbors,  and  apostrophes,  Crasliaw  is  seldom 
tedious.  His  ima^natiun  was  copious  and  various. 
lie  had,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  a  *  power  and 
imnleDoe  of  invention,'  and  his  versification  is  some- 
tunei  higMy  musical  With  more  taste  and  judg- 
ment (which  riper  years  might  have  produced), 
Cradiaw  would  have  outstripped  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, even  Cowley.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so 
rich  in  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the  genuine  ore  of 
poetry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  had 
not  been  longer,  mora  calm  uid  fortunate— realising 
hit  own  exquisite  linei— 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Amidst  his  visions  of  adgels  ascending  and  des- 
oending,  Crashaw  had  little  time  or  relish  for  earthly 
love.  He  has,  however,  left  a  copy  of  verses  en- 
titled, Wuha  to  a  Smioted  Mutreta^  in  which  are 
some  fine  thoughts.    He  desires  his  fidr  one  to  poa- 


Sydneian  showen 

Cn  sweet  disooune,  whose  powsis 

Can  crown  old  winter**  head  with  floweis. 

Soft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers ; 

'Bore  all,  nothing  within  thai  lewen. 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  day^s  forehead  bright. 

Or  gife  down  to  the  wings  of  night. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  quodb  two  similes,  the  flrat 
reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Dying,  and  the  second  of  one  of  Shakspeare't  best 
■oiuietf>-* 

I've  seen,  indeed,  iihe  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood. 
Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
Of  the  new-saluted  dav ; 
His  tender  top  not  fully  spread  ; 
The  sweet  daiuli  of  a  shower  new  shed. 
Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 
Within  himself  the  purple  prida 
Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo. 
While  he  sweetly  'gao  to  show 
His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him ; 
Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 
fiham'd  not  spitefully  to  waate 


All  his  leaves  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feek 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  my 
Hover  o'er  the  new-bom  dav. 
With  rosy  wines,  so  richly  bright^ 
As  if  he  soom'd  to  think  of  night, 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul^ 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  lii^t. 

The  felicity  and  copiousness  of  Crasfaaw's  laagnags 
are,  however,  best  seen  from  his  translations;  and 
we  subjoin,  entire,  his  version  of  Muiki't  Dmet,  hem 
the  Latin  of  Strada.  It  is  seldom  that  so  sweet  and 
luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  aentimflok 
greets  us  in  our  poetical  pilgrimage: — 

Mitaie*i  ZhteL 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 

Of  noon's  high  glory,  when,  hard  bv  the  strsama 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 

A  sweet  lute's-master  ;  in  whose  gentle  airs 

He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Cloie  in  tl^e  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood 

(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glM  tree. 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she) ; 

There  stood  she  list'uing,  and  did  entertain 

The^  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 

In  her  own  murmura ;  that  whatever  mood 

His  curious  finsers  lent,  her  voice  made  good  t 

The  man  peroeiv'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

Dispos'd  to  give  the  light^bot  ladv  q>ort. 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  nght  to  on— 

Informs  it  in  a  sweet  pneludinm 

Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  b^gin, 

H«  lightly  skirmishes  on  eveiy  string 

Char;^  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  sttaightwa/  dM 

Carres  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily. 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  diatin^ish'd  toneSy 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know, 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  tau^t  each  striag 
A  cu>'ring  dieerfulness,  and  made  them  smg 
To  their  own  dance ;  now  negligently  nsh 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  t<^gether  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skipt 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  then. 
She  measures  eveiy  measure^  eveiywheie 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometistes,  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  vet,  and  fNttring  to  be  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note^ 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat* 
A  clear  unwriuklea  sos^ ;  then  doth  she  point  Jl 
With  tender  aooeots,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar'd. 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wiangks  ;  he  amaz'd. 
That  from  so  small  a  channefshould  be  rais'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Stnuns  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art. 
The  tattling  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  part* 
Most  kindly  do  ful  out ;  the  gruiubling  biuw 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace  ; 
The  high-perch't  treble  chiips  at  this,  and  chido^ 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quanrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once  ;  as  when  the  trumpets  eatt 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands :  this  lesson  too 
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She  gives  them  hmk :  ^v  supple  breae*  Uirilli  out 

Sharp  ain,  and  staggen  in  a  warbling  doabi 

Of  dallying  Bweetneas,  horert  o'er  her  skill. 

And  folds  in  waT'd  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill. 

The  pliant  seiisi  of  her  slippeiy  song ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throqg 

Of  short   thick   sobs,   whose   thixnd  ring  volleys 

float 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubrie  throat 
In  panting  mormios,  siiU'd  out  of  her  breast ; 
That  eTeiHi>ubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  <jfoes  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 
Music's  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripen'd  airs 
A  golden-headed  harrsst  &irly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops,  ploughed  by  her  breatk 
Which  there  redproeally  laboureth. 
In  Uiat  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire, 
Sounded  to  th'  name  of  great  ApoUo's  lyre ; 
Whose  silrer  roof  rin^  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of  sweet-Upp'd  angel-imps,  that  swill  their  throats 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Piefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  «{  men. 
To  woo  them  £rom  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sang 
(Most  divine  lerrice)  :  whose  so  early  lay 
FntemUt  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  Toioe^ 
In  the  cloee  murmur  of  a  sparkling  uoIm  ; 
And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  son^ 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  lonj^ 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striring  to  get  out) 
HeaTPS  her  soft  bosom,  wanden  round  about. 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 
Till  the  fledg'd  notes  at  length  forsake  their  neat, 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
WiAg'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  tbe  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wa^'d  back  of  ereiy  swelling  strain. 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train. 
And  while  she  thus  discnargee  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graTor  note : 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  ner  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  braien  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 
Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstacies,  that  'she  is  plac*d 
Above  boself,  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix*d  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  fiehce  :  *yet^  once  again, 
Mistreis,  I  oome  :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  late, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obeequy.' 
So  said,  nis  hands  -sprightly  as  fire  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings : 
The  sweet-lipp'd  sisters  musically  frighted, 
Singinc  their  fears,  are  fearfullv  delisted : 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  ludrs 
Are  fiinn'd  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  Ivr^ 
Doth  tune  the  sjnejes^  and  make  heavenS  sdf  look 

Iiisher ; 
FVom  ibis  to  that,  from  that  to  tbis  he  flies, 
Feels  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads. 
His  finsers  struggle  witii  the  v  ical  threads^ 
Followmg  those  Tittle  rills,  hr  sinks  into 
A  sea  ^Helicon ;  his  hand  does  go 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup  : 
The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  toudi 
By  various  glosses  ;  now  the^  seem  to  grutch. 
And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  dm,  then  gingle 
In  shrill-toingued  aceenta,  striving  to  be  single  ; 


Every  smooth  turn,  eveiy  delicious  stroke 

Gives  life  to  some  new  gmoe  ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 

Sweetness  by  all  her  names :  thus,  bravely  thus 

(Fraught  with  a  fuir  so  harmonious) 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudlv  rise^ 

Heav'd  on  the  surges  of  swoU'n  rhapsodies ; 

Whose  flourish  (meteoMike)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  thtsm 

Dancing  in  loft^  measures,  and  anon 

Oeeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone. 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild 

Run  to  and  fro^  complaining  his  sweet  cans  { 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwdl 

In  music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell. 

But  whiiper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vary. 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  cany 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  bis  « 

By  a  strong  ecstacy)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high. 

In  th'  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  lone,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  oreathing  the  beet  lift 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  fingers'  fairest  revolution. 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fikll) 

A  full-mouth'd  diapason  swallows  alL 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  thia| 
And  she,  although  her  bteath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roue hly  with  her  tender  throa^ 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  I  in  vadn  1  f<Mr  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tiiet 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  siae  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone  i 
She  fitils,  and  tailing  grieves,  and  grieving  diea ; 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prias. 
Falling  upon  his  lute  :  Oh  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  gnv«  I 


Temperamcef  or  iKt 


Qoy^  now,  and  wiUi  some  daring  drug 

Bait  thy  disease  ;  and,  whilst  they  tiu^ 

Thou,  to  maintain  their  precious  stiiil^ 

Spend  the  dear  treasures  of  thy  \3Si^ 

Go,  take  physic,  dote  upon 

Some  big-named  composition. 

The  oraoilons  doctors'  mystic  bill0>«* 

Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills  ; 

And  what  at  last  ehalt  gain  by  ihese  I 

Only  a  costlier  disease. 

That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 

Of  physic,  that's  physic  indeed. 

Hark,  hither,  reader  I  wilt  thou  se0 

Nature  her  own  phvsician  be  t 

Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  weaUh, 

His  own  music,  his  own  health  ; 

A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 

How  to  wear  ber  garments  well ; 

Her  garments,  that  upon  her  sit. 

As  garments  riiould  do,  dose  and  fit ; 

A  well-cloth'd  soul  (hat's  not  oppress'd 

Nor  chok'd  with  what  die  should  be  drev^d  \ 

A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  ciystal  shrine. 

Through  which  a^  her  bright  features  ihint ; 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn^ 

A  thin  aSrial  veil,  is  drawn 

O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide, 

More  sweetly  shows  the1>lu6hing  bridp  j 

A  soul,  whose  intellectual  beams 

No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams*^ 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  l&e  war 

To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  dav  f 

Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  weU-warm'd  blood 

Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  t 
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A  num  whose  tuned  hmnoon  be 

A  ee«t  of  nrest  harmony  I 

Woaldtt  lee  blithe  looks,  finesh  cheeki,  beguile 

Axe  I  Wouldst  see  December  smile  t 

Wouldst  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  rererend  snow  ! 

Wum  thoughts,  free  spirits  flattering 

Winter's  self  into  a  spring  t 

In  sum,  wouldst  see  a  man  that  can 

liiTe  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  t 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 

Fidl  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  fioweiw ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  end% 

8ouI  and  bodj  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  dela/ ; 

A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so  away  t 

ThiB  lare  one,  reader,  wouldst  thou  Me  t 

Haik,  hither !  and  tbrself  be  he. 


Bfmim  to  <Ae  Na/mt  nfJentt. 

I  ring  the  Name  which  none  can  saj^ 

But  touch'd  with  an  interior  raj ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace ;  our  good ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supematuial  blood  ; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  lores : 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  dores  1 

The  hirii-bom  brood  of  day  ;  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissful  light. 

The  heirs  elect  of  lore  ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  ererlastinff  life  of  song ; 

All  ye  wise  souls,  wno  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 

Awake,  my  ^lory  I  soul  ^if  such  thou  be, 

And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee). 

Awake  and  sing. 

And  be  all  wing  I 

Bring  hither  thy  whole  self ;  and  let  me  see 

What  dT  4hy  parent  heayen  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

O  thoo  art  poor 

Of  nolile  powers  I  see. 

And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 

Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  leas 

Than  this  great  motninc's  mi^^  businsM. 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas  1  will  nerer  do  ; 

We  must  hare  store ; 

Go^  iouly  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more ; 

Go  and  request 

Oieak  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  hujee  chest 

Of  heaVns,  the  self-inTolying  set  of  spheres, 

Whidi  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears  ; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 

Of  nimble  ait,  and  traverse  round 

The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  : 

And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-soyereisn  name. 

To  warn  each  serenl  kind 

And  ah^»e  of  sweetness — ^be  thcjy  such 

As  sigh  with  supple  wmd 

Or  answer  artful  toudh^ 

Thai  they  convene  and  come  away 

To  wut  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  iUuftrious 

day 

•  e  • 

Come,  lovely  name  I  life  of  our  hope  1 
IiO,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  I 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day. 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo)  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Qasp  for  thy  golden  showVs,  with  lonc-stretdi'd  hands  I 

lio,  how  the  labouring  earth. 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee, 

Lsaps  at  thy  birth  1 


The  attending  worid,  to  wait  thy  riss^ 

First  tum'd  to  eyes ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do^ 
Tum'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  tooi. 
Come,  royal  name  I  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  predous  patience  i 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  yean 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  tears  I 
Oh,  see  the  weaiy  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn, 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn  t 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-look'd  for  day  I 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  1    It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  ana  swarm  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise, 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  firom  out  it. 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive. 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Soft  ba<^,  and  brinss  a  bosom  big  with  loves. 
Welcome  to  our  dan  world,  thou  womb  of  day  I 
Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions  ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  !  spirit  of  souls  extracted  1 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers, 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  I  and  break  upon  os 

In  balmy  showers  I 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy, 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  that. 
Fair  flow'ry  name  I  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy, 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets  ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus— 

That  no  perfume 

For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous, 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name  1  to  that. 
Sweet  name  I  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices. 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  fh>m  thenea. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping  I 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-sleeping  I 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them. 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
When  thy  old  fiiends,  on  fire  all  full  of  thee. 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles  ;  gave  glorious  chast 
To  persecutions  ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  aeath  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee. 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souU  they  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to  reach 
thee. 

Little,  alas  I  thought  th^ 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends, 

Their  fuiy  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  served  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
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What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  porei 
Enlaige  thy  fiamiuf-bieaated  loTeiii 

More  free^  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  corers  t 
What  did  their  weapons,  bat  set  wide  the  doozf 
For  thee  I  Ikir  purple  doors,  of  lore's  derising  ; 
The  ruby  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  thy  so  oft-repeated  rising. 
Each  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  mornings 
And  re-enthron'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest. 
With  blush  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adoming : 
It  was  the  wit  of  lore  o'eiflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
Welcome,  dear,  all-adored  name  I 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  !  what  will  they  do, 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow, 
\nd  hills  hang  down  their  heaVn-ealuting  heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night. 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing;  they  may  lie, 
And  couch  before  the  dazzlmg  light  of  thy  dread 

Majesty. 
They  that  by  lore's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee. 
Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 

8IB  UCHASD  VANSHAWB. 

Sir  Hicbard  Fanshawk,  knight,  brother  of  The- 
maa  Lord  Fanshawe,  was  bom  in  1607.  He  joined 
tihe  royalists,  and  was  secretary  at  war  to  Prince 
Rupert  Alter  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  character 
he  died  at  Madrid  in  1666.  Fansliawe  translated  the 
Lnsiad  of  Camoens,  and  the  Pastor  Fide  of  Guarini. 
With  the  latter  production,  published  in  1648,  he 
gave  to  the  world  some  miscellaneous  poems,  from 
which  the  following  are  selected : — 

A  lUm, 

Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  Tirgin  leaTsa 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receiTes 
For  his  wings  puiple,  for  his  breath  perfumes ! 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon  : 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  1 
Thon'rt  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon  : 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives. 

Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane ; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leares 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower, 
If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn  : 
And  many  Herods  lie  m  wait  each  hour 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom ; 
Nay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

AJUehFooL 

Thee,  senseless  stock,  because  thou'rt  ridily  gilt, 
The  blinded  people  without  cause  admire^ 
And  superstition  impiously  hath  built 
Altars  to  that  which  should  hare  been  the  fire. 

Where  shall  my  tonsue  consent  to  worship  thee. 
Since  all's  not  gold  that  glisters  and  is  fiur  ; 
Carving  but  malcps  an  imase  of  a  tree  : 
But  gods  of  images  are  made  by  prayer. 


Sabeaa  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud 

Illustriously  suspended  o'er  thy  crown 

Like  a  kind's  canopy,  makes  thee  allow'd 

For  more  tnan  man.    But  let  them  take  thee  down. 

And  thy  true  Tslue  be  once  understood. 

Thy  dull  idolaters  will  find  thou'rt  wood. 

Sozro. — The  SaMt  Bntommg&mmL 
[Writian  io  1643.] 

n^t  on,  braTe  soldiers,  for  the  cause ; 

Fear  not  the  caraliers  ; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senselea,  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears, 
rris  you  must  perfect  this  great  work^ 

And  all  malignants  slay, 
You  must  bring  back  the  king  again 

The  dean  contrary  way. 

'TIS  for  Religion  that  you  fight^ 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good. 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  meOy 

And  shwiding  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodozal  train, 

All  loyal  subjects  slay ; 
Wben  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blefl| 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

When  Charles  we're  bankrupt  made  Uk0  0% 

Of  crown  .and  power  bereft  him, 
And  all  his  loyal  subiects  slain, 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
When  we've  beggared  all  the  land, 

And  sent  our  trunks  away. 
Well  make  him  then  a  glorious  prinoi^ 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

rris  to  preserre  his  mi^estTV 

That  we  against  him  fignl, 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  right : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't^ 

Our  declarations  say. 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

At  Keynton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  T«d^ 

And  divers  places  more. 
What  victories  we  saints  obtain'd, 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before  I 
How  oftien  we  Prince  Rupert  kill'd. 

And  bravely  won  the  day ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  trae  religion  we  maintain, 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenij  } 
The  privil^e  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
Tlie  ancient  fundamental  laws  ; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  all  these 

Hie  clean  contrary  way. 

We  subjects'  liberties  preserve. 

By  prisonments  and  plunder. 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  stat« 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now. 

To  lecturise  and  pray ; 
By  tiiem  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  misled 

B^  that  malignant  crew  ; 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wisely  plot,  and  plot, 

Rebellion  to  destroy. 
He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truth. 

The  dean  contrary  way. 
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Tlie  publie  fiutb  AaSX  miw%  oar  tmilii 

And  good  out-workf  ioceikflr ; 
And  ships  sluJl  eaTo  our  IiTct,  tlMii  ftey 

ObIt  lor  wind  ftad  weftihcr. 
But  when  oar  faith  and  irorki  ihU  down^ 

And  all  oar  hopet  decay, 
Oar  acts  will  bear  oi  up  to  heafen, 

Tim  clean  coniiaiy  m^. 

Bom.—Tke  RoyaUaU 
[Writtm  in  104flL] 

Come,  pan  about  the  bowl  to  mo  ; 

A  hohlth  to  oar  dietremed  hiag  I 
Iliough  we're  in  hold,  let  oupe  go  ht% 

Biide  in  a  cage  do  freely  sing. 
Hie  jnoond  doee  tipple  healths  aaaoe^ 

"Wnen  stonns  do  tall,  and  ehall  not  wa I 
A  iOErow  dares  not  show  its  face. 

When  we  are  ships  and  sack  '■  tha 


Poz  on  tiiia  grief,  hang  wealth,  let's  eing. 

Shall  kill  ounelTes  for  fisaff  of  death  t 
Well  lire  by  the  Mr  which  songs  doth  bring. 

Oar  sighing  does  but  wute  our  breath : 
Then  let  us  not  be  diecontent, 

Nor  drink  a  glass  the  len  of  wine  ; 
In  Tain  they'll  think  their  nlagues  are  QMn^ 

When  once  they  see  we  aon^  repine. 

We  do  not  soibr  here  alone. 

Though  we  are  begnr'd,  ao's  the  king  ; 
'TIS  sin  t'  haTs  wealth,  iHien  he  has  none; 

Tush  1  poverty's  a  rs^al  thing  I 
When  we  are  larded  well  with  drink. 

Our  heads  shall  turn  as  round  as  theii^ 
Our  feet  shall  ria^  our  bodies  sink 

Clean  down  tUI  wind,  like  caTuJiem 

nil  this  unnatural  quart  widi  sack, 

Nature  all  Taooums  doth  decHne^ 
OarselTos  will  be  *  aodiae. 

And  erenr  month  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  trareb  of  the  glass 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  yeai^ 
When  everything  is  as  it  was ; 

Let's  tipple  round ;  and  so  'tis  hen. 

ULDT  KusaBeni  caasw. 

Ladt  BLizasBTH  Carbw  is  belieTed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mariam,  piM  Fair  Quani  of 
Jmrny^  1613.  Though  wanting  in  'dramatic  interest 
and  spirit,  there  is  a  rein  of  &ie  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  this  forgotten  drama.  The  following  cborns, 
in  Act  the  Feurth,  poesesaes  a  generoui  and  noble 
simplicity: — 

The  fairest  aotion  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  rerenge  an  injury  ; 
For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strife. 
His  adTersaiy^  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  oonqneet  truly  said. 
To  win  the  heart,  tium  orerthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find| 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done  j 
But  ii  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind. 
In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  worUiy  courage  oyerthrow. 
And  who  would  wrestle  wi£  a  worthless  foe  1 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield ; 

Beouise  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  tliem  poor : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  powers  but  sold 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar, 
lath's  school  for  certain  doth  thia  same  allow, 
High-heartednees  doth  aometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  yirtooos  aoom. 
«       To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overloag ; 

To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne ; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  soom  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  soom  to  bear  an  ii^ury  in  mind ; 
To  scorn  a  free-bom  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wranp  we  needs  revenge  must  hay% 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind  ; 
Bo  we  his  body  from  our  f uiy  saw, 
And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  I 
What  can  'cainst  him  a  greater  yengeanoe  be^ 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  £tf  than  he  I 


Had  Mariam  scom'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  ner  love, 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thon^ts  all  injury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  proad. 
Long  tamoua  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SCOTTISH    POBT& 
AIXXAKDEB  lOOT. 

While  Sidn^,  Spenser,  Marlow,  and  other  poeti, 
were  illustrating  toe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  moaat 
were  not  wholly  neglected  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
howeyer,  so  little  intercoune  between  the  two  na- 
tions, that  the  works  of  the  Engliah  barda  aeem  to 
have  be^  comparatively  unknown  in  the  north,  and 
to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitatora.  The  country 
was  then  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  itate,  tyrannised 
over  by  the  noUei,  and  torn  by  feuds  and  digsen- 
nons.  In  England,  the  Beformation  had  proceeded 
from  the  throne,  and  waa  accomplished  with  little 
yidence  or  diaorder.  In  Scotland,  it  uprooted  the 
whole  form  of  Bo<:iety,  and  was  marked  by  fierce 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulence.  The  aoaorblng 
influence  of  thia  ecclesiastical  struggle  was  unfayour* 
able  to  the  cultivation  of  poetiy.  It  shed  a  gloomy 
spirit  oyer  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  stndy 
of  romanUc  literature.  The  drama,  which  in  England 
was  tiie  nurse  of  so  many  fine  thoughts,  so  much 
stirring  passion,  and  beantifrd  imagery,  was  shunned 
as  a  leprosy,  &tal  to  leligioa  and  morality.  The 
very  songs  in  Scotland  partook  of  this  religioas  cha- 
racter;  and  so  widely  was  the  polemical  spirit  diffhsed, 
that  ALBZAiinBE  Sooi;  in  his  Nmt  Ywt  Gifti^Ai 
Queea,  in  1562,  says— 


That  limmer  lads  and  little  lassss,  lo. 

Will  aigue  baith  with  bishop,  prisst,  and  finar. 

Soot  wrote  several  short  satires,  and  some  misodla- 
neous  poems,  the  prevailing  amatory  character  d 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  ScotHak  Am^ 
crecm^  though  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  resemblance  to  the  Teian  bard.  As  sped- 
mens  of  his  talents,  the  two  fi)llowii|g  pieces  are 
presented: — 

Ammw  q^XoM. 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve. 

Learn  ye  that  list  to  pruve. 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may. 

The  grand  of  neif  remuve. 
But  still  decajr,  both  nicht  and  day; 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve  I 

Lave  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

Kendillit  without  desire, 
Short  plesour,  lane  displesour; 

Repentance  is  the  hire ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  measonr| 

Luve  is  ane  iiervent  fire. 
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To  Idts  ind  to  b«  inie. 

To  »f>  widi  radi  adwiw; 
Not  thun,  nov  Uuu,  h  goo  tlu  pan, 

Ineett^n  ii  the  dice ; 
Then  ia  no  man.  I  nj,  that  can 

Both  Inn  uid  to  be  wife. 

Yltt  a]w>7u  AvbUm  nu^ 

Laamat  id«tob«mn( 
n  ii  vie  pain  and  dowU*  kais 

Of  endl«M  voc  and  cam  ; 
Far  to  rc&^B  Unt  da^er  plaa, 

Flaa  alwaja  fro  tU  Man. 


k«,  ^t  I 


Bmux,  bcMt,  with  bar  tlwt  anrt  dqiai^ 
And  kald  Uiaa  *iA  thj  foreEaiB, 

Par  I  had  krvtl  waM  ana  liaart. 
Nor  kave  tfas  baart  tbat  •)«(■  n*  pdB| 
Thai^wen  wtth  Ihj  Ibt*  rannia, 

Aad  bt  me  Ura  tbni  mmolart ; 
Sea  dkat  dwD  ooma  Bot  back  afala, 

Bat  bU*  wiUi  kcr  tboa  lurii  WM. 

■n  aha  thai  I  han  ■errtt  laDg, 

1*  to  dtfart  K>  piddanlj, 
Addfcs  thee  so*,  tat  thaa  mU  gang 

And  bar  tbj  laf*  compan;. 

Fn  die  ba  f;<Hta,  Martlai  am  I ; 
For  whjl  thoQ  art  with  ber  pcMWt. 

Thenlbie,  mr  haint !  «  bauce  m  hj. 
And  bida  nidi  W  thmi  TuTii  Int. 


117  futhful  heart  ii  ftn  intclr, 
And  mind  to  Km  my  ladr  at  aO. 
Wald  Ood  that  I  wan  peng^l  * 

Undei  that  mtolent 
Yet  at  the  least,  i 

Abide  with  her  thon  In 

San  in  jour  gartW  the  lllj  whrto 
Maj  not  remain  amang  thalaTi^ 

Adieu  the  flower  of  haill  delrte ; 

Adiea  the  locconr  that  maj  me  aare} 
Adiea  the  Inurant  balmie  aoaif,* 

And  lamp  of  ladio  luatiert  1 

Ht  faithful  heart  alie  •all  it  bam, 

To  bida  irith  bar  it  Inii*  beiL 

Dmiore,  je  ladiei  dear  of  hua. 
Her  absence,  aen  iha  muet  dapait, 

And  iipeciaU)'  Je  luTeri  trne. 

That  wounded  be  with  luria  dart. 
For  je  all  want  jou  of  ane  heart 

Ai  weil  ai  I,  thereTore  at  la«t 

Do  to  with  muta,  with  mind  inwait. 
And  bida  with  hu  Ikm  1«th  bait. 


Ba  KicHiBD  ISiTTLAtm  at  Lethingtolt  (14K- 
lase),  father  of  the  Secretarj  Lethington,  of  ScotUih 
hiatOTT,  reliered  thedatieaof  hiiiitnation  a«ajadge 
and  atatetman  in  advaDced  life,  bj  compoaing  aome 
moral  and  converaaUonal  piecea,  and  cc^acting,  into 
tha  wen-known  maooacrtpt  whldi  bean  hii  name, 
the  beat  productioiu  <tf  bia  contemponriea.    Theae 


Satin  oB  Cb  Teum  Laiim 

Soma  wifii  of  the  borowstaiin 

Baa  wonder  run  an,  and  wan 
Id  warld  the*  wait  not'  what 


And  of  fine  ailk  their  farrit  elokia, 
WiUi  hinnn  aleeraa,  like  geil  pokia  ; 
Nae  preacbinr  will  gar  thsn  foibeir 
To  weir  all  thiBf  that  >in  pnrrokia  ; 
And  ail  for.DewnuigleBeia  of  gair. 

Their  wUiccati  maan  w«al  be  hewlt, 
Broudred  rieht  bniid,  with  paamenta  aewit. 
I  trow  wha  wald  tte  mattai  apeir, 
That  their  EudameD  had  cauaa  to  rue  it. 
That  erir  their  wifia  won  aic  geir. 

Tbetr  woTen  hoae  of  ailk  are  ahawio, 
Bairit  aboon  with  taiaeli  diawin; 
With  gartena  of  ane  new  maneir, 
To  car  their  courtUaen  be  kaawui ; 
And  all  for  nenftngleneia  of  gelr. 

Sometime  th^  will  beir  sp  tbeir  gown. 
To  Aaw  their  wiliooat  hioKas  down  ( 
And  aometinte  bailti  thej  will  upbair, 
To  ahaw  their  hoaa  rf  blaok  or  brown  ; 
And  all  fic  DewAu^anaaa  vtgui. 

Their  oollan,  cantata,  and  kaoie  bridia  I  * 

With  TelieC  hat  heij^  on  their  heidi^ 
Cordit  with  gold  like  ane  jounkalr. 
Braidit  about  with  golden  threidii  f 
And  all  for  newbogleiieia  of  geir. 

Their  ahoon  of  Telret,  and  tteir  mntlta  I 
In  Urk  thej  are  not  conteDt  of  atuilia. 
The  aeraion  when  thej  ait  to  heir. 
But  carriea  cnaheona  like  Tarn  fo^ ; 
And  all  for  newlanglenen  of  ffai. 

And  acma  will  ipend  mair,  I  bear  laj, 
In  apice  and  drngia  in  ana  daj. 
Nor  wald  tbair  mothera  in  ane  j«Ir. 
Whilk  will  gar  bodt  pad  decay. 
When  thej  aae  runlj  wuta  their  g^. 


■  IU> 


CTCLOP.SDIA  07 


Lmt*,  bniHi  men,  or  kll  be  kal, 
On  jiHirwifli  to  mu  ^  oort, 
Wbilk  IU7  gir  m  jota  bMiiui  Urit.' 
K»  tbkt  m>}P  not  want  irine  uid  roan, 

Betveeo  tbem,  uid  doUm  of  Muds, 
Nta  diff^i«DC«  but  mat  Tclret  hade  t 
Their  omrock  cunhiMiie  M  dur. 
Their  other  clkithii  are  u  gade. 
And  thej  M  c«tlj  in  other  geit. 
Of  buigw  wifia  thongh  I  ipeak  plain. 
Some  laodvart  ladiei  an  ai  Tun, 
Aa  hj  their  claithiiix  maj  appeiTi 
Wearing  ga^  nor  Uiem  may  gain, 
On  omr  Tain  claiUua  mating  geir. 


ALKxuTDEa  HtTxz,  vho  died,  minister  of  Ivigi^ 
Id  1609,  pnbliahed  a  Tdome  of  ^ymu  DT  Sacral  5(M% 
tntbe7MrlS00.  HewMof  theUnmeicif  FolwaiO, 


A  MoNTOoNEBT  vai  known  aa 


t  pnncii 

5Za<;  vai  not  puMuhed  before  1597.  The  Cherrr  and 
ttie  Slae  i«  an  aliegorlcal  po«m,  repreaenting  Tiitue 
and  rice.  The  aUegory  ii  poorl/  managedi  but 
MMne  of  HontgDmery'a  deacrlptiona  are  liiel/  and 
Tigonnu;  and  the  etjle  d  rerae  adopted  in  Ulil 
poem  wa<  aflerwarda  copied  by  Bnrna.  Wreited  of 
•oma  of  the  uiUque  ipelling.  part)  of  the  poem  *eem 
■•  modem,  and  as  imoothlv  renifled,  i*  the  Soottilh 
poetry  of  a  century  and  a-half  later. 

The  ruihat  crouda,  the  corbie  crifa. 
The  cuckoo  ctniki,  the  prattling  pyea 

To  geek  there  they  bc^  ; 
The  jargon  of  the  jangling  jaT«, 
The  oaiking  craw*  and  keckling  kayi, 

Hey  deare't  me  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pa<m  with  Aigui  eyM 

Can  on  hia  May-cock  call  j 
TIm  turtle  wail*  on  withei'd  treca, 
And  Echo  anaweii  all, 
Aepeating,  with  grntiag^ 
How  fair  Narcianu  fell. 
By  lying  and  apying 
Hii  ihadnr  in  the  wdL 
t  «w  the  hareheon  and  the  hare 
in  hidliug*  hitpliug  here  and  thara,* 

To  make  their  moniing  mang*. 
The  con,  the  cuning,  and  the  cat, 
Whoae  daintjT  downi  with  dew  were  wal, 

With  itiff  mmtachioa  itranga. 
The  hart,  Qie  hind,  the  dae,  the  lae, 

The  foumart  and  (alae  fbi ; 
Th*  bearded  back  clamb  up  the  Imt 
With  biny  bain  and  brocka  ; 
Some  feeding,  aomo  drndi^ 
The  honter'a  enbtle  auiea, 
With  akipping  and  tripping. 
They  pla/d  them  aU  in  p^ 
na  ur  waa  aober,  aaft,  and  aweet, 
Nae  miity  Tapoun,  wind,  nor  week. 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear, 
To  foHer  Flcra'a  fragrant  flowara, 
Whereon  Afwilo'i  patamoun 

Had  tnnkled  mony  a  tear  ; 
The  which  like  ailrer  ahaken  iMned, 

Embroidering  Beauty'a  bed, 
Whanwith  their  heary  heada  declined 
In  May'a  coloun  clad. 

Some  kaoping,  aome  dropping 
Of  balmy  liqaor  (weet, 
Eioetling  and  amelling 
Thnugh  Phoebua'  whoMaome  heat. 

■  Gky  UD  Uwlr  ajTH  beoHne  nd. 


and,  prerioiia  to  taming  clergyman,  had  studied  the 
Uw.aiidfteqiientedthecourt;  bat  in  hia  latter  yean 
be  waa  a  atem  and  eren  gloomy  Puritan.  The  moat 
flniilted  of  bia  productions  Is  a  description  of  a  nm- 
mer's  day,  which  he  calla  the  Day  Ettival  The 
Tariona  objecta  of  external  nature,  cbamcteriitic  of  a 
Scottish  landscape,  are  painted  with  truth  and  dear* 
neaa,  and  acalm  devotional  feeling  la  spread  oror  (ha 
poem.    It  opens  aa  fiillowa : — 

O  perfect  light,  which  ihed  away 

The  darknees  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 

Another  o'er  the  ni^t. 


Nor  at  mid-day  onto  oi 

The  shining  sun  is  clear. 
The  shadow  of  the  earth  anm 

Remorea  and  drama  by, 
Syne  in  the  east,  wlien  it  u  gone, 

Appeals  a  clearer  sky. 
Whilk  eoon  pereelTe  the  little  larta. 

The  lapwing  and  the  anipa ; 
And  tun*  their  son^  like  Nature's  claIkl^ 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 


The  time  so  timnquil  is  and  clear, 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find. 
Ban  on  a  high  and  barren  hill. 

An  ur  of  pasnng  wind. 
All  tree*  and  aimplea 

That  balmy  leaf  di 
Thau  they  wer«  paintsd  on  a  wall, 

I4o  nioie  they  moT*  oi  ateii. 


ENQLIBH  LTTERATUBE. 


resk  Bt  ■ripim'^ta,  and  the  '  nilei  vid  cautelu'  of 
lie  rojal  Buthur  Bre  puerile  and  ridic-oluiu.  Hit 
n^jeity'i  venea,  ooniidering  tliat  be  wu  011I7  in 
lit  eightcentli  fear,  aic  niore  crediUlile  to  him,  ud 
re  iludi  qoote  ooe  tma  tlie  Tolume  '"■>■<*"<  ta 


Ant  Schori  Paaat  1/  Tfrnn. 

[Original  SpdUnc.] 
Sm  I  nl  paDBing  in  a  moniing  tin. 

And  coutd  not  ilcip  nor  Dawyiii  take  nie  n^ 
?nrth  for  to  vall^  the  moming  wai  aa  (tin, 

Atbort  the  SelOi,  it  aeemed  to  me  the  beat. 

The  Eaat  ni  clean,  irlierebj  betjTe  I  geat 
rhat  tjTM  Titan  cumming  vu  in  (ighC, 
Jbacnnng  diaite  Diana  bjr  hii  lighL 
nrho  bj  Ilia  risinj;  in  the  aiure  tkjei. 

Did  dewlie  belie  all  tbame  on  earth  do  dwell. 
rhe  balmie  dew  through  biming  drouth  he  dijia, 

Which  made  the  loile  to  eatour  nreit  and  inuU, 

Bt  dew  thBt  on  the  nigfat  befora  downe  fell, 
much  then  wat  noukit  up  br  the  Delphieniu  h«( 
Jp  in  the  aire:  it  wai  to  light  ajid  weit. 
IHioae  hie  aacending  in  hii  purpoor  chen 

Ptorokit  alt  from  Morpbeiu  to  Bee  : 
W  beaati  to  feid,  and  birdi  to  line  with  bail, 

Hen  to  their  labour,  bi«ie  aa  the  bee : 

Yet  idle  men  deijiing  did  1  ase, 
low  for  to  drire  the  tjme  that  did  them  irk, 
)j  aindrie  paat/mea,  quhUe  that  it  grew  mirk, 
rhen  woutidred  I  to  lee  them  aeik  a  wjle, 

So  willingl}'  the  pncioui  tjme  to  tine : 
Ind  how  ther  did  themaelfii  h  farr  befcle. 

To  fuahe  of  tjme,  which  of  itaelf  i«  fjn* 

Fra  tvme  be  paat  to  call  it  backoart  ma 
a  bat  in  laine :  therefore  men  lould  be  wair, 
To  alenth  the  tjme  that  Seea  fra  them  io  farr. 
1*01  what  hath  man  bot  tjme  into  thia  Ijfe, 

^Miich  giree  him  dajii  hii  Ood  aright  to  knovt 
STierefora  then  aould  we  be  at  >ic  a  aliTre, 

So  ipedclie  our  aellu  for  to  withdraw 

Erin  from  the  tjme,  which  it  oa  nowajea  lUv 
To  Hie  from  ub,  luppoae  we  fled  it  noght  1 
don  irjtt  wa  were,  if  we  the  tjme  had  ioght. 
M  aeo  that  tjma  ia  ale  apreciona  thing 

I  wmld  we  aonld  beitaw  it  into  that 
Vhidi  wen  moit  pleaaouT  to  our  hearenlj  Kiaf, 

Flee  jdilteth,  which  ii  the  gnateat  lat ; 

Bot,  aen  that  death  to  all  ia  deatinat, 
j«t  Qa  emploj  ttiat  tjme  that  Ood  bath  aend  b% 
[n  doing  wnU,  that  good  men  maj  commend  na. 


Two  BmUiah  notdemcD  of  the  court  of  Jbidm 
rere  dcToted  ta  lettera,  naiaelj,  theEiRLor  AMCBm 
'l578-165i)andtheEAiU.or  SnnuNa(lS80-ie40). 
rhe  Brat  wa*  a  younger  ion  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  M 
Feniiehnrat,  and  hs  eojojcd  the  favour  of  both 
tame*  and  Charlea  L    lie  follovins  aonnet  bT  the 


■  t»H 
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Tlw  monibg'i  Kcond  muiiioD,  tnith't  fint  frienil, 
Neisr  acquiintcd  witii  th*  wcrld'i  Tain  bnilii, 

When  tb«  whole  ilii<r  to  oar  own  uh  we  ipeud. 
And  OUT  ilru  time  do  Bang  Hnbitlon  (poiU. 

MoKt  happj'  ItaM,  thftt  neTa  Uk'at  nrenga 


Fori 


iTt'i  giott  euthqiuke,  tha  griar'd  truth  of 

Not  none  of  hiKhood'i  wtoiut  lie*  dott  hnr 

Vm  knowa  linpe'a  iweet  diteue  tW  cbanna  our  i 

Kor  ita  Md  cuTO— dor-bought  oxptiianca  1 

The  F^ri  of  Stirling  (WiUiun  Alexander  of  Men- 
■trie,  created  a  peer  by  Chartet  L)  wm  ■  more  pro- 
lific poet.  In  1637,  he  publiibed  ■  complete  edition 
of  his  worlii,  in  one  Tolume  folio,  with  the  title  of 
Htcreatumt  leith  tiu  Mumt,  conaiitiDg  oS  tragoliei,  a 
heroic  poem,  a  poem  addressed  to  Prince  Henry  (the 
favourite  aon  of  King  James),  another  heroic  poem 
eiitilled  JiKialImn,  and  a  aacred  poem,  in  twelve 
parta,  on  the  Dag  of  JidmoLt.  One  of  the  Earl  of 
Btirling'a  trat^lici  is  on  the  aubjcct  of  Julius  C 
It  waa  first  published  in  1SD6,  and  contains  seieral 
passages  rcsembliiig  partj  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
which  was  first  published.  The  genius  ofShalispeare 
did  not  disdain  tii  gather  hints  and  eipresaiona  from 
obscure  authors — the  lesser  lighta  of  the  age — and  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Tmpat  is  supposed  (though 
■nmenhat  hypcrcritically)  to  be  also  derived  from 
the  Karl  of  t:>Iirling.  In  the  play  of  Darhit,  there 
occurs  the  following  reflection- 
Let  Onatnest  of  her  glaai^  nptrts  vaant. 
Not  accpCres,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bniiasd,  bdoq  bn 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enfant, 
Ali/ada,  and  Karalf  liara  isAtaiJ  a  tolxw. 

The  lines  of  Shakapeare  will  Instantly  be  lecalled— 


None  of  the  pniduetions  of  the  Eari  of  Stiriing 

touch  the  heart  or  entrance  the  imagination,  llehas 
not  the  hnmlile  but  gennine  Innpiration  of  Alexander 
Hume.    Yet  we  must  allow  him  to  have  bewi  a 

and  ek-gant  poet,  with  conaidenible  fancy,  and  an  ear 
for  metrical  harmony.     The  following  is  ons  of  his 


I  awear,  Aurora,  by  Hiy  aiany  ayas. 
And  by  tluwe  golden  locks,  whoaa  lock  none  alips^ 
And  by  the  ooni  of  thy  roey  lipn. 
And  hj  the  naked  snowa  which  beauty  dyes  ; 
1  swear  by  all  the  jewels  of  (hy  mind, 
WhOH  like  jct  never  worldly  tmaun  bought. 
Thy  solid  judgment,  and  Iby  generous  thought, 
Which  in  this  darkened  age  bsve  dearij  ahui'd  ; 
ir  hy  iboK,  and  by  my  spotless  lore, 


And  auch  as  modesty  might  well  approve. 
Then,  since  1  love  tlios*  virtuous  pairts  ia  thee, 
Should'it  thou  not  lore  this  littuoua  mind  in  me  f 

Tlie  lady  whom  the  poet  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Aurura,  did  not  accept  his  hand,  but  be  waa 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Enkine.  The 
earl  concocted  an  enlightened  scheme  for  colonising 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  patronised  by  the  king,  yet 
was  abattdimed  from  the  dlfficulliea  attending  it* 
accomplishmenL  Stirling  held  the  otOce  oT  secretary 
of  stale  fur  Scotland  for  fifteen  ye»n,  from  1616  to 
IB-tl — ■  period  of  gre.it  difficulty  and  delicacy,  when 
Cbarle*  attempted  to  establish  episcopacy  In   the  , 


A  irreatcT  poet  flourished  In  Bootlaikd  at  the  tame 
time  with  Stirling,  namely,  Wiuj*>  Damutaini  o( 
llawthomden  (lSS9-ia«»).    Pauiiliai  with  cIm^ 


incial  fame,  and  was  associated  in 
friendsliip  and  genius  idth  his  great  English  coo- 
Icinponirle*.  His  father,  Sir  John  Drummond,  wm 
'*  rian  uaher  to  king  Jnmei ;  and  the  pnet  Kenu 
ioberitedliisrevetcncerorTOfalty.  Noauthor 


ENOUBH  LITERATUIIR 


u*fah«r 

drilkw 
in  l«ll. 


iJlmm 


Drjden,  luibecn  w 
id.    Hmvlng  rtudicd 
In  Fnnee,  tb«po«t  niccMded, 
and  took  np  hiii 


SootUnd,  tlMTc  y  no  tpot  man 
finely  Tuied — mora  rioh,  graecAd,  or  huatlanl — • 
than  the  diflk,  m*m,  nod  wooded  baoki  oTUierivtf 

g.i.    _j.i--i — .-.w-j ra .u-^j—      jQtIw 

ImmedUtB  Ddshboarbood  ti  BoiUn  CuOc^  one  (f 


the  moit  lBtei«tting  of  Gothic  rnini;  tad  the  whole 
coone  of  the  itream  md  the  nurow  glen  U  like 
the  groond-work  of  wnie  fkir;  dream.  The  flnt 
pnWcatioD  of  Dnunmood  wu  e  Tolumc  of  occauioul 
poemi ;  to  which  lucceeded  a  moral  treatiie  in 
pnae,  entitl«d.  the  Cmta  Grout,  aod  another  poeti- 
cal work  tenoed,  the  i^TtwrnD/Zna.  ThedeMhofa 
Udj,  to  whom  he  wa«  betrolbed.  aflected  bim  deeply, 
and  he  •ought  relief  in  cliaoiie  of  scene  and  the  ex- 
dtement  of  foreign  tntveL  On  hi*  return,  after  an 
ahaenna  of  aome  yean,  he  h^pened  to  meet  a  yanng 
lady  named  Logan,  whobore.aoatronga  reiemblance 
to  tbo  ftmner  object  of  his  affectioni,  (hat  he  eolicited 
and  olitalned  her  hand  in  man-iime.  Dnimmond'i 
fcdingi  were  »  Intenie  on  tlie  aide  of  Che  royaliita, 
that  the  eiacation  of  Cbarlea  ii  laid  to  bare  baiteoed 
hii  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  unie 
year,  December  1 649.  Dnimmondwu  in  tt  mate  with 
Ben  Jonaon  and  Bniylon  ;  and  liii  acquaintance 
with  the  former  haa  been  rendered  memorable  by  a 
Tiait  paid  to  him  at  Hawtbomden,  hy  JonioD,  in  the 
tpringof  1G13.  The  Scuttiih  poet  kept  notcaofthe 
(pinion*  eiprened  by  tlie  grent  ilraniatiat,  and  chro- 
nicled aome  of  bia  penonal  failing!.  For  thii  big 
nenvnry  baa  been  keenly  attacked  and  Imduced.  tt 
ahoidd  be  remembered  Ibat  hii  notei  were  ptiTate 
memoranda,  neier  publiahed  by  himielfi  and,  while 
Uieir  tmlb  hai  been  partly  confirmed  from  other 

recording  lUthfhlly  hiilmpreuioniof  oneofhit  moit 
diatlnnuabed  contemporariea.  The  poetry  of  Dram- 
mond  nu  *'"g"'*'  awealneaa  and  harmony  of  leral- 
flcation.  Ha  waa  of  tlM  adioel  of  Spmaer,  bnt  Ibm 
tdttrtml  )■  Ibouht  and  imagination.  Hi*  Ttari  im 
d<i>eatAi/ifa^BA>(PrbiceHe«iy,aonofJanietL) 
wai  written  in  1613 !  hia  Waiidtriiig  Muttt,  or  Ikt 
Bietr  FwA  FtatliK^  (a  congntnUtory  poem  to  Sing 
James,  on  hia  reriaiUng  Scotland),  appearedin  1617, 
and  plaoad  him  amoDC  the  greateat  poata  of  hb  age. 
Hia  tonnetl  ate  of  a  itill  higher  cait.  hare  fewer 
HMUDg,     ' 


pieces,  lome  of  which  arecoaneand  llcentioua.  Th« 
gaieral  pmlty  of  hia  language,  the  hannonj  of  iii* 
Terw,  and  the  play  of  fkncy.  in  all  hii  prindpalpro- 
duc(ionB,arehi*diitlnguiihingcliaracteriitlcs.  Willi 
more  energy  and  force  of  mii^  he  wotdd  have  bMn 
a  greater  faTonrits  with  Ben  Jduod — and  with  po*- 

Tht  Krtr  efFarA  FeatHtie. 


AndM 


to  call  m 


|ral«7« 


What  melody,  what  MuBdi  of  joy  and  apart. 

Are  conrey'd  hither  from  each  night-bom  apring  ! 

With  That  loud  munnura  do  the  mountaini  ring. 

Which  in  anuiua!  pomp  on  tiptoea  atand. 

And,  full  of  wonder,  oTerloak  the  land  I 

Wbence  come  tfae«  gtitterlng  thronga,  theaa  metMM 

brieht, 
Tbit  golden  peiwle  glaodng  in  my  light  % 
Whence  doth  thia  pruie,  applaiug,  and  Ion  ariaa  } 
What  load-itar  draweth  ua  all  ey<s  I 
Am  I  awake,  or  hare  aome  dmuna  conspEr'd 
To  moi-k  my  aenae  with  what  I  mort  deair'd  I 
View  I  that  lirinE  bee,  Be  I  thoaa  looki, 
Which  witb  delist  were  wont  t'  amaie  mj  hrooka  t 
T>o  I  behold  that  worth,  that  "  '    - 

flory,  by  th« 
true  what  I 
My  mueh-beloTed  prince  ia  come  again. 
So  unto  them  wheat  lenith  ia  the  pole. 
When  all  black  montiia  are  paat,  the  ann  doea  idl  I 
So  after  tempeit  to  ata-toaaed  wighla. 


And  far,  far  off  ia  aern  by  Manpfaia'  floodi  t 
The  feathrr'd  lyWaiu,  ctoud-lika,  by  bar  By, 
'-'  with  triumphing  plaudita  beat  ifcat^  (  ,, 
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Nile  marrelfl,  Serap's  priests  entranced  rare. 
And  in  Mjgdouian  stone  her  shape  engrare  ; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo*s  bird  came  to  their  clima. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck*d  with  flowen  be  seen. 
And  sweet-breath'd  zephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green : 
I^et  heaven  weep  rubies  in  a  crimson  shower. 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour  : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  Jove  rain'd  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  bom. 
May  nerer  hours  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 
May  never  night  rise  from  her  sable  cave ! 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  declare 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  haip, 
Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  shaip  ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  reptlt. 
Strew  all  your  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fikir. 
Some  swiitest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holiday ; 
Whate*er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run, 
Mfliich  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  son. 
Which  drink  s^m  Grampus*  mists,  or  OchiPs  snows  : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows ; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spey, 
Wild  Serem,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crown'd. 
Strange  Lomond  tor  his  floating  isles  renown'd } 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  rushy  hair. 
The  crystal-streaming  Nith,  loud-bellowing  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide  ; 
Rank-4welling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams, 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names ; 
To  eveiy  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts, 
Our  triumphs ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  ffuefts ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  aiure  haU, 
Bid  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival ; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd ; 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound  : 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear, 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  begin  our  year. 

To  virgins  flowen,  to  sun-bunit  earth  the  run, 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum, 
Are  not  so  pleasin|(  as  thy  blest  return. 
That  day.  aear  Pnnoe. 

[Epitaph  on  Prinoe  Memy,"} 

Stay,  passenger,  see  where  enclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyes, 

In  worth,  wit,  virtue,  miracle  of  fame  : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies)  : 

For  as  to  his  brare  spirit,  and  glorious  name. 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose; 

Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  beau* 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,* 

ftpread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears ; 

Tnen  go  and  tell  from  Gades  unto  Ind 

You  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confin'd* 


2bAstX«Cf. 

lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  groye. 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  moTe, 


e  MQton  has  eopkd  this  Im^a  In  his  Lyddss 

*  InwroBght  with  fignm  dim,  and  on  tha  edfS 
LDm  to  that  Singulni»  flower,  inaeribsd  with 


And  birds  their  ramagel  did  on  thee  bertow. 

Since  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  uipfove^ 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow. 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above. 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  t 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasin|{  notes  no  moie, 

But  orphan  waitings  to  the  &mting  ear, 

Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear  ; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before : 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loM  complain. 

ll%e  PrcUte  qfa  SoUiary  Lifo."] 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  ^rove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  liye  his  own. 

Thou  solitaxy,  who  is  not  alone. 

But  doth  converse  vrith  that  eternal  loye. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan. 

Or  tiie  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  vridow'd  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  piinoe^ 

throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  I 

0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalm'd  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  1 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  I 
The  vrorld  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights  : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

[7b  a  NighHfiffak.} 

Sweet  bird  I  that  sing'st  away  the  early  houm 

Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowen : 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 

Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs 

And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  t 

Sweet  artless  songfiter  1  thou  my  mind  dost  raiae 

To  sin  of  spheres— yes,  and  to  angels'  lays 

[SoimdiJ] 

In  Mind*s  pure  glan  when  I  myself  behold. 
And  lively  see  how  my  best  days  are  spent. 
What  clouds  of  care  above  my  head  are  roll'd. 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  prevent : 
My  coune  begun,  I,  wearied,  do  repent. 
And  would  embrace  what  reason  oft  hath  told ; 
But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  loye  hath  oontroU'd 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  invent. 
Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief, 
The  more  I  strive  that  I  the  more  shall  pine. 
That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief : 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  divine, 
Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laufhtei's  plaosj, 
Maugre  my  heart,  I  joy  in  my  disgrace. 

• 

1  knew  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brmight 
In  Time's  great  periods,  shall  return  to  nou|^t  | 
The  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 

I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearly  dou^^ 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  pnuse. 


) 
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:    Towhielii) 

Tliat  lore  ■  jkniiiK  ii  of  mind'a  BccordB, 
I     Where  genH  kiid  will  brin^  nnder  Rrawn'a  poim : 
.    Know  wfaM  1  litt,  all  tliii  cunoC  me  mora, 
I    But  thmt,  Uu  1  I  both  miut  wriu  mad  Ion. 


Sn  RoBKBT  Attor,  a  Scottish  courtier  uid  poet 
(1570-1638).  eojojed.  like  Dnunniond,  tlia  adTan- 
iigv  of  tanign  ItbtcI  uitl  Mqauntiince  with  Kng- 
liih  poet>.  The  few  piecei  of  hit  compocitiiHi  are 
in  pure  Engli*h,  mnJ  eriitce  a  imoothDeu  and  di^li- 
cacj  of  faucy  that  hSTe  rareJv  been  lurpuaed.  The 
poet  wu  a  DBtiTe  of  Fiftiliire.  aoD  of  Aj'ton  of 
Kinaldie.  Jamei  L  RppoiatedliimoneoTtlie  gentlc- 
mea  (rf'  tlie  bed-chamber,  uul  priTate  lecretHry  to 
his  queen,  beaidea  eonferring  upon  him  the  bmioar 
of  knit(l>tluiod.  fii'ii  JunM>n  aeetned  proad  of  liii 
fHcadsliip,  for  lie  told  l>niiniliond  tliat  Sir  Robert 
loved  bim  {  Joiuod)  dear]]-. 

[ftt  IToiiuni'f  /iwoiutenfj.] 

1  Inr'd  thee  once,  111  lore  no  moni, 

ThiDfl  b«  the  grief  u  u  the  blame  ; 
Thou  ait  not  what  thoa  waat  before, 
Vi'ha.t  leaaon  I  •bould  be  the  taine  t 
lie  that  can  lore  udIotM  agaiv. 
Hath  better  itora  of  lore  than  brain : 


OodH 


^paj. 


While  unlhrifta  fool  their  lore  away. 
Nothinr  could  have  raj  love  o'erthroirn, 

ir  thou  had^t  Mill  continued  mine  ; 
Yea,  if  thou  had«  rcmain'd  thy  own, 
1  nii^bt  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
I)ut  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall. 
That  if  thou  might  ela^rherti  inthral  J 
And  then  how  could  I  hut  disdaiu 
A  c^rtiie"*  captiie  to  remain  t 
When  new  detira  had  conquer'd  thee, 
And  chaiig'd  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethal^  in  me. 

Not  cwulancy  to  lore  thee  (tilL 

Yea,  it  had  been  a  lin  to  ga 

And  prostitute  affection  >o. 

Knee  we  are  Uught  no  prajen  to  uy 

To  inch  ai  muit  to  othen  pcay. 

Yet  do  Ihoa  glory  in  thy  choice. 

Thy  dioice  of  hii  good  fortune  beut  J 
ni  neither  griere  nor  yet  rejoice. 
To  eea  him  gun  what  I  have  leal ; 

The  height  of  my  diadain  ihall  be. 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  hluth  fcr  thee  ; 
To  lore  thee  Hill,  but  go  no  men 
A  b^ging  to  ft  begffi't  da«. 


II  do  Gm^  nimi'r*  SmatOL  ami  JW.] 

I  do  tcmitm  thoo'it  nnoot^  and  fair. 

And  I  might  ha»e  gone  near  to  lore  thee  j 
Had  I  not  found  the  ilightat  prayer 

That  lipa  could  ipeak  had  power  to  moTe  thi 
But  1  COD  let  thee  now  alone, 
Ai  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 
I  do  confoi  thoaVt  iweet,  yrt  find 

Thee  rich  an  unthrift  of  thy  »w«% 
Thr  fftTDUia  an  hut  like  the  wind. 

That  kiiMi  ereiy  thing  it  meeta. 
And  linoc  thou  can  with  mote  than  on^ 
Tbou'rt  worthy  to  he  klu'd  bj  dodc. 


The  morning  rose,  that  nntonch'd  staadi, 

Arm'd  with  her  brien,  how  awectly  imalh 
But  pluck'd  and  atrain'il  through  ruder  hai 

Her  nwceti  no  longer  with  her  dwell*  ; 
But  went  and  beuutv  both  are  gone. 
And  leavea  fall  from  her,  one  by  on*. 
Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide. 

When  thou  haxl  handled  been  awhile. 
Like  sere  HuwerB  to  be  thrown  aaide ; 

And  I  will  ligb,  Khile  some  will  Hiula, 
To  rte  thy  love  fur  tnure  than  one 
Hath  bn>Ui;ht  thee  tu  be  lured  by  dob*.* 


Two  Scolt'nh  anthon  of  thii  period  diatingniahed 
theniaelrce  by  their  crilicid  excellence  and  poetical 
fancy  in  the  Lutiii  lungusge.  By  early  and  intesM 
■tudy,  tliey  acquired  all  tiie  freeiloni  and  flucnq'  of 
natirei  In  this  learned  tongue,  and  have  becntne 
known  to  poaterily  a*  tlie  Scotthh  Virgil  and  the 
Scotlieh  Ovid,  We  allude  to  the  o^lobrnted  Ggoboe 
BocHUiAK  and  Db  Akthdk  JouNrnia,    The  for- 


-f- 


mer  ij  noticed  among  oar  proae  aulhen.  HU  grnt 
work  U  liii  paragiliTHac  of  the  I'aalnia,  part  iif  which 
wai  composed  in  a  monaatcry  in  Portugal,  to  which 
he  had  been  confined  by  the  Inquisition  about  the 
year  ISSO.  HeafterwardspuniiedtlieBacrGditrainia 
France  j  and  his  task  was  finished  in  ScolUnd  when 
Uai7  had  aaamed  the  duties  of  sovereignty.    Bt 
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»nan  superintended  the  studies  of  that  unfortunate 
princess,  and  dedicated  to  her  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithahmium, 
composed  on  her  first  nuptials.    The  character  and 
works  of  Buchanan,  who  was  equall/  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  a  poet,  and  a  historian,  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  philosophical  dignity  and  research  with  the 
finer   sensibilities  and    imagination    of  the  poet 
Arthur  Johnston  was  bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  in  France.    On  his 
return  to  Britain,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles 
1.    He  died  at  Oxford  in  1641.    Johnston  wrote  a 
number  of  Latin  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems 
(published  in  1637X  entitled,  Muta  AuUca^  and  (his 
greatest  work,  as  it  was  that  of  Buchanan)  a  com- 
plete rersion  of  the  Psalms.    He  also  edited  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Ddicia  Poetamm  Scotontmy 
a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  Tarious 
authors,  which  reflected  great  honour  on  the  taste 
and  scnolarship  of  the  Scottish  nation.    Critics  hare 
been  divided  as  to  the  relatiTe  merits  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston.    We  subjoin  the  opinions  of  a  Scot- 
tish and  an  English  scholar : — *  If  we  look  into  Buch- 
anan,* says  Dr  Beattie,  *  what  can  we  say,  but  tliat 
the  learned  author,  with  great  command  of  Latin 
expression,  has  no  tme  relish  for  the  emphatic  con- 
ciseness and  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  inspired 
poets  ?  Arthur  Johnston  is  not  so  rerbose,  and  has, 
of  course,  more  Tigour ;  but  his  choice  of  a  couplet, 
which  ke€TM  the  reader  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile 
epistles  01  Ovid,  was  singularly  ii^judicious.     As 
psalms  may,  in  prose  as  easily  as  in  yersc,  be  adapted 
to  music,  why  should  we  seek  to  for(»  those  divine 
strains  into  the  measures  of  Roman  or  of  modem 
song  ?    He  who  transformed  Livy  into  iambics,  and 
Virgil  into  monkish  rhyme,  did  not,  in  my  opinion, 
act  more  absurdly.    In  fact,  sentiments  of  devotion 
are  rather  depressed  than  elevated  by  the  arts  of  the 
European  versifier.'*     The  following  is  the  testi- 
mony  of  Mr  Hallam : — *  The  Scots  certainly  wrote 
Jjatin  with  a  good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of 
phrase.    A  sort  of  critical  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  the  last  century  as  to  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Johnstoru    Tliongh  the 
national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the 
world.    I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  that 
Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
do  not  fiill  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  ele- 
gance of  style  or  correctness  of  Latinity.    In  the 
137th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much  pains, 
he  may  be  allowed  tlie  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval,  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too 
much  difl!\iK'ness.' 


{The  lZ7ih  Pm/ss  5y  Bw^mum,} 

Dnm  procul  li  patria  mcesti  Babylonis  in  oris, 

Fluminis  ad  liquidas  fort^  sedemus  aquas  ; 
Ilia  animura  subiit  species  miseranda  Sionis| 

Et  nunquam  patrii  tecta  videnda  soli. 
Flevimns,  et  gemitus  luctantia  verba  repressit ; 

Inque  sinus  liquidse  decidit  imber  aqun. 
Muta  super  virides  pendebant  nablia  lamos, 

Et  salices  tacitas  sustinuere  lyras. 
Ecoe  ferox  dominus,  Solymss  populator  opimsB, 

Exigit  in  mediis  canuina  IsBta  malis  : 
Qui  patriam  exilic  nobis  motavit  acerbo, 

I4os  jubct  ad  patrios  verba  referre  modos, 


♦  Bssttlss 
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Quale  canebamus,  steterai  dam  celsa  Sionis 

Regia,  finitimis  invidiosa  lods. 
Siccine  dirinos  Babylon  iirideat  hymnos  t 

Audiai  et  sanctos  tena  profikna  modos  t 
0  SolymsB,  6  adyta,  k  sacri  penetralia  tempU, 

Ulfane  vos  animo  deleat  hora  meo  t 
Comprecor,  anti  mess  capiant  me  obliria  dextns^ 

Nee  memor  aigntss  sit  mea  dextra  lyras : 
Os  mihi  destituat  vox,  arascente  palato, 

HsBreat  ad  &uces  aspera  lingua  meas  ; 
Prima  mihi  vestm  nisi  sint  pneoonla  laudis ; 

Hinc  nisi  IsetitisB  suisat  origo  moss. 
At  tu  (qua  nostra  insultavit  beta  rapinss) 

Gentis  Idumsese  tu  memor  esto,  pater. 
Diripite,  ex  imis  evertite  fundamentia, 

^quaque  (clamabant)  reddite  tecta  solo. 
Tu  quoque  crudeles  Babylon  dabis  impia  poenaa : 

Et  rerum  instabiles  experiere  vices. 
Felix  qui  nostris  aooedet  cladibus  ultor, 

Raddet  ad  exemplum  qui  tibi  <iM«ti%  tuiim. 
Felix  <}ui  tenero  oonspeiget  saxa  cerebro^ 

Eripiens  gremio  pignota  caia  tuo. 

The  Fint  of  Maif, 

CTkvnstotad,  ss  is  the  sabseqiient  pleos,  fnm  fibs 
Pnrhsnsn,  by  the  late  Ux  Robert  Hoo>] 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  Pint  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play. 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  dance,  and  song. 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long ! 

Hail  I  of  the  seasons  honour  bri^t, 
Annual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reviving  summer's  reign. 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again  I 
.   When  Spring's  mild  air  at  Nature's  biitl^ 
First  breath 'd  upon  the  new-form'd  earth  ; 
Or  when  the  fabled  age  of  gold, 
Without  fix'd  law,  spontaneous  roll'd  ; 
Such  sephyrs,  in  continual  gales, 
Pass'd  temperate  along  the  vales, 
And  softenM  and  refroh'd  the  soil. 
Not  broken  vet  by  human  toil  ; 
Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  olest-^ 
Those  plains  where  fell  disease's  moaa 
And  frail  old  age  are  both  unknown. 
Such  winds  with  gentle  whimrs  spread 
Among  the  dwelhngs  of  the  dead. 
And  shake  the  cypresses  that  grow 
Where  Lethe  murmurs  soft  and  slow* 
Perhaps  when  God  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire^ 
And  to  miJikind  restore  again 
Times  happy,,  void  of  sin  and  pain. 
The  beings  of  this  earth  beneath. 
Such  pure  ethereal  air  shail  breathflii 

Hail !  gloiy  of  the  fleetinj^  year  I 
Hail !  dav  the  fiiirest,  hi4>piest  hm  1 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by, 
And  emblem  of  futurity ! 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woei^ 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose. 
When  on  ue  fair  Nesera's  eyes^ 

Like  stars  that  shine. 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  toiprias^ 

I  gaied  with  mine» 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glaaee^ 

A  shivering  o'er  my  body  bursl, 
As  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  danoa 

When  wertera  buBiii  itir  thaoi  tot ; 
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My  beait  forth  from  m j  bre«Rt  to  go. 
And  mix  with  her's  already  wmnting. 

Now  beat,  now  trembled  to  and  fro, 
With  eager  fondneee  leaping,  panting 

Just  as  a  boy,  whose  nourioe  woos  him. 
Folding  hit  young  limbs  in  her  bosom. 
Heeds  not  caresses  from  another, 
But  turns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother, 
When  she  may  Mice  regard  him  watdiesy 
And  forth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  cannot  fly,  yet  constant  trying'. 
Its  weak  wingi  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  Tain  desire  of  flying; 

Thou,  waiy  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  lire  at  peace,  from  all  ensnaring^ 
That  thou  might'st  never  mischief  catch, 
Plac'd'st  yon,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  vinlance  that  knew  no  rest, 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  you,  induc'd  by  dalliance  deep^ 
Or  guile,  or  orercome  by  sleep  ; 
Or  else  have  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord  ; 
Both  heart  and  soul  then  fled  and  left 
He  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep ;  use  is  there  nene 
To  think  by  weepmj[  to  atone ; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled. 
You  move  not  by  the  tears  yon  shed  ; 
But  go  to  her,  intreat,  obtain  ; 
If  you  do  not  intreat,  and  gain. 
Then  will  I  ever  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
You  sightless  in  vour  sockets  roll, 
Extinguish'd  by  her  eyes*  bright  blaze, 
As  I  lukve  been  deprived  of  heart  and  soul. 


DRA1IATI8T& 

Kotwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  name  of 
Spenser,  it  is  not  in  general  versification  that  the 
poetical  strength  of  the  age  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
manifested.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
£3izabeth,  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  and  re- 
presentation, coinciding  with  that  love  of  splendonr, 
chivalrous  feeling,  and  romantic  adventures,  which 
animated  the  court,  rose  with  suddep  and  wonderful 
brilliancy,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the  poetical  genius 
of  England. 

It  would  Appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  civi- 
lisation, most  countries  of  Christian  Europe  pos- 
■osed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  con  • 
sitting,  not  in  those  exhibitions  of  natural  character 
and  incident  which  constituted  the  plays  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  of  the  history  of  the  saints,  whence  they 
were  denominated  Mimckt,  or  XTiracU  PkijfM.  Ori- 
ginally, they  appear  to  have  been  acted  by,  and  under 
the  imroedhite  management  o^  the  clergy,  who  are 
understood  to  have  deemed  them  flftvourable  to  the 
diffusion  of  religious  feeling ;  though,  from  the  traces 
of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
fane and  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree:  A 
miracle  play,  upon  the  story  of  St  Katherine,  and 
in  the  French  language,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  In 
1119,  and  how  long  such  entertainments  may  have 
previously  existed  in  England  is  not  known.  From 
the  year  1268  to  1577,  tney  were  performed  almost 
every  year  in  Chester;  and  there  were  few  large 
cities  which  were  not  then  regaled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner I  even  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown.    The 


most  sacred  persons,  not  excluding  the  Deity,  wert 
introdnceil  into  them. 

About  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  persons  represent* 
ing  sentiments  and  abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
miracle  plays,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  im- 
proved kind  of  drama,  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  such  charac;ters,  and  termed  Moral  Piay$,  These 
were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  miradeti 
in  as  far  as  they  endeavoured  to  convey  sound  moral 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  occasion  to  some 
poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth 
the  characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches 
to  each.  The  only  scriptural  character  retained 
in  them  was  the  devil,  who^  being  represented  in 
grotesque  habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  br 
an  attendant  character,  called  the  Fiire,  served  to 
enliven  what  must  have  been  at  the  best  a  sober, 
though  well- meant  entertainment  The  CradU  tf 
Security,  Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head,  Tmpatieni  Poverty, 
and  the  Marriage  of  Wisdom  and  Wit,  are  the  names 
of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  tlie  reign 
of  Henry  Vill.  It  was  abont  that  time  that  acting 
flrst  became  a  distinct  profession;  both  miracles 
and  moral  plays  had  previously  been  represented 
by  clergymen,  schoolboys,  or  the  members  of  trad- 
ing  incorporations,  and  were  only  brought  forward 
occasionally,  as  part  of  some  public  or  private  fes- 
tivity. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had 
been  an  improvement  upon  those  plays  which  con- 
sisted of  scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  and  actunl  characters  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  employed  only  a  set  of 
impersonated  ideas.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  real 
human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  im- 
press them  with  moral  truths,  than  a  being  who 
only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The  substi- 
tution of  tlieite  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gra- 
dnnlly  took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  and  thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek 
dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be  studied, 
and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  genuine  English  drama  took  its  rise. 

As  specimens  of  something  between  the  moral 
plays  and  the  modem  drama,  the  Jnterimiu  of  John 
Hrtwood  may  be  mentioned.  Heywood  was  sup- 
ported at  the  court  of  Hennr  VIIL  partly  as  a 
musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  as  a 
writer  of  plays.  His  dramatic  compositions,  part 
of  which  were  produced  before  15SI,  generally  re- 
presented some  ludicrous  familiar  incident^  in  a 
style  of  the  broadest  and  coarsest  faroe,  but  yet 
with  no  small  skill  and  talent  One,  called  the 
Four  P,*M,  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar  (who  are  the 
only  characters),  as  to  which  shall  tell  the  grossest 
flilsehood:  an  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer, 
that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  hii 
life,  takes  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all  of  whom  de- 
chire  it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about 
amidst  much  droUery.  One  of  Heywo^*ft  chief 
objects  seems  to  have  been  to  satirise  the  maraien 
of  the  clergy,  and  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  ReflimienL 
There  were  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  in- 
terludes, and  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  tkg 
Three  EetaUe^  acted  in  Scothmd  In  ld39,  was  a 
play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  from  its  very  commencement 
was  divided  into  comedy  and  trage^,  the  elementa 
of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  fn  the  rude  enter- 
tainments above  described,  not  to  speak  of  the  pi«« 
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cedent!  Klfurdiil  1^  Greece  ■D<t  Kome.    Of  comeily, 
whidi  wu  wi  inipruveiiient  u|ion  llie  intNludti,  and 
mny  be  more  remotely  truKil  in  Uw  luilicroua  parti 
;  of  tbe  nioni]  plays,  llie  earlicat  ipedmun  that  can 
I    new  be  found  bean  the  uncouth   tillo  of  Ralph 
. ,  Bogtl^  DagMtrr,  and  was  the  )iroduction  of  NtcoLAi 
i    Umu,  maater  of  Weilminitcc  aduK^    It  ii  lup- 
I    powd  to  have  been  written  in  tlis  reign  <^  Henry 
>  Vim  but'certaiiilj  not  later  than  1951.    TlieK-ene 
ii  111  London,  and  the  chunctera,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, exiiibit  the  manner)  of  (lie  middle  onien  of  the 
people  of  that  day.    It  is  diTided  into  fire  acta,  and 
tlie  plot  is  amuiing  and  relt  constructed.     Hr  J. 
Pajne  Ci^ier,  vbo  baa  devoted  yean  of  aniloui 
itiidy  to  tlie  b»tory  and  illuilration  of  dramatic 
literature,  baa  diiean-rcd  four  acti   of  a  comedy, 
vhich  he  aaai^t  to  the  jcar  IS60.    Tliia  pla;  i* 
tntitled  Maogomo,  and    l)ean  to  be  irritten  by 
'Thomaa  Jtyuhardca.'    Tlio  >ccn«  ii  laid  In  Italy, 
but  the  mannen  are  Engliah,  and  (be  chamrter  of 
llie  domeitic  fool,  to  important  in  Ibc  old  comedy, 
ia  fully  delineared.    The  next  in  point  of  time  ii 
Gamma   Gartox't  Nttdit,   (uppoacd   to  have   been 
irritten  abont  156S  (or  atill  earlier)  by  Johm  Still, 
Matter  of  Arti,  and  aAerwardi  bishop  of  Balh  and 
Wetla.    Tliia  ia  a  piece  of  low  ruitic  humour,  the 
whole   tnminji  upon  the  loss  and  rccorery  of  llie 
needle  with  which  Qammer  Gurion  wo*  mendinx  ■ 

Sece  oT  attire  belonging  to  Iicr  man  Ilodgc.     But 
la  cleverly  bit  off,  and  contains  afew  wuU-ilf etched 
characters. 

The  language  of  Bnlpb  Royiter  Doysfer,  and  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  <■  in  long  and  irregularly 
measured  rhyme,  of  wliitb  a  specimen  may  be  given 
from  a  specvb  of  Dame  Cualnnee  in  the  former  |>lay, 
Ripecting  the  diJBeulty  of  preserring  a  good  rcpu- 

How  neceaaary  it  la  now  a-daji. 

That  each  body  liye  uprightly  In  all  manner  ways  ; 
For  let  never  so  l.ttU  a  gap  be  open, 
Audbesuraafthia,  the  wont  will  be  ipokcn  1 

Tragedy,  of  later  origin  than  comedy,  came  di- 
rectly from  the  more  elevated  portioni  of  tlic  mond 
plays,  and  bora  the  pure  models  of  Greece  and 
ttome.  The  earliest  known  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  compoaition  ii  the  Tragnfy  of  Frrrtx  ami  Porrtx, 
composed  by  Thomu  Siukville,  afterwnrd*  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  pbiycd  buTure 
Qoeen  Eliznbcth  at  Whilchnll,  by  the  members  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  January  1561.  It  Is  rounded 
on  a  fabuloo)  incident  in  early  British  history,  and 
is  fbll  of  slaughter  and  civil  broils.  It  is  written, 
however,  in  n^ular  blank  verae,  conaiata  of  Ave  acts, 
and  obwrvei  some  of  the  more  useful  rules  of  the 
classic  drama  of  antiquity,  to  wliicb  it  bean  resem- 
blance in  the  Introduction  of  a  choma — that  is,  a 
groDp  of  persons  whoae  sole  buiinesa  it  la  to  inter- 
•pene  tbe  plsy  with  moral  obaerratloDs  and  infe- 
leoeea,  eipreased  in  Ivrical  staniaa.  It  may  occaaion 
•ome  forprise,  that  the  lint  Engliah  tragedy  should 
Dootain  luie*  like  Uie  following : — 

Aeattm.  Your  grace  should  now.  In  theae  giave 
years  of  yours. 
Have  found  en  this  the  price  of  mortal  Joys  ; 
How  short  they  be,  how  fading  hen  in  eanh  ; 
How  full  of  change,  how  little  our  eHtale 
Of  nothing  nirs  save  only  of  the  death, 
To  whom  both  man  and  all  the  world  doth  ow« 
Tkeir  and  at  last  :  neither  should  nature's  powei 
4n  other  sort  aninst  your  heart  pievail, 
Ulan  as  tbe  nutd  hand  whose  stroke  aaaayi 
The  anocd  breast  where  force  doth  light  in  vain. 

thrtodue.  Umhj  can  yield  right  safa  amt  {lav* 
Jtdrin 


Would  al 

Which  now  will  needi  be  gods. 

Not  Icing  after  the  appearance  of  Perrcx  and 
I'urrex,  both  tragediua  and  i-omcUies  had  l>eoinie  not  . 
uncommon.  Damon  and  I'ytluat,  the  Brtt  Enfilish  . 
tragedy  upon  a  classical  subject,  was  acted  biTare  ! 
the  queen  at  Oirurd,ln  1A$$;  it  was  Ihecompoeitioa  I 
of  ItiCHAHD  Edwihub,  a  learned  member  of  the  uni-  , 
venity,  but  was  inferior  to  Ferrei  and  ForTex.  in  aj  I 
far  as  it  carried  an  admixture  of  vulgar  eomedy,  and  ' 
was  written  in  rhyme.  In  the  same  ye*r,  two  plays  ■ 
reapectively  styled  the  SuppottiKai  JacoMla,  tbeone  ', 
a  comedy  adapted  from  Ariotto,  the  other  a  tra- 
gedy from  Euripidci,  were  acted  in  Graff's  Inn  UalL 


A  tragedy,  called  Tancred  and  Giimmula,  composed 
by  Ave  memben  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  presenfed 
there  before  the  queen  in  15ES,  wis  tbe  flnt  Eng- 
lish plsy  taken  from  an  Iralian  novd.  'Varioni 
dnmatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  the  yean 
IS6B  and  15S0.  no  leas  than  fifty-two  dramas  were 
acted  at  court  under  the  superintendence  of  ilie 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Under  the  date  of  1ST8,  we 
have  the  play  of  i'ronoi  attrf  CaiMottdra,  by  Gkorqe 
Wbetsonr,  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  his 
Sleanre  far  Mtatvrt.  Historical  plays  were  also 
produced,  and  tlie  Tnabiaomt  Beign  of  King  Jnin, 
the  /"antoiu  Viclmia  of  Han  V.,  and  the  Chrtmhlt 
Hittary  of  Leir,  King  of  Engbad,  formed  the  quarry 
from  which  Shakspeaie  constructed  hia  dramas  en 
the  same  events.  The  flnt  reftuliu'ly  licensed  theatre 
in  London  was  opened  at  Blackfrian  in  1 57G  :  and  In 
ten  years.  It  is  mentioned  by  Secretary  Wolatngbam, 
that  there  were  two  hundred  playen  in  and  near 
the  metro]iolis.  This  was  probably  nn  cini^ccratiiin, 
but  it  is  ciTlx'n  Uierc  vac  Zn  pablie  t!-.cafr''<  npc— 
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about  the  commenccTTietit  of  Shiikspeare'i  career,  and' 
Kvera]  priTSte  or  Klect  utsblUhiueiit*.  Curiosity 
ii  Datanll;  excited  to  learn  something  of  the  (true- 
tuTC  and  appearance  of  the  building*  in  wliich  hi) 
inunortHl  dramai  first  sair  the  light,  and  where  lie 
iiltwiUin(^7  made  himself  a  '  motley  to  the  riew,'  in 
hiacbaractcrt/ actor.  The  theatres  weracoMtnicled 


of  wood,  of  a  circular  form,  open  to  the  treather, 
eieepting  over  the  atage,  which  was  corered  with  a 
ttiatvhed  roof.  Outside,  oa  the  roof,  a  flag  was 
hoisted  during  the  time  of  perforinance,  which  com- 
menced at  three  o'clock,  at  the  third  KnaJing  or 
Bouriah  aC  trampets.  The  caraliers  and  fair  dunes 
of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  sat  in  boxes  below  the 
gallery,  or  were  accommodated  with  stools  on  the 
stage,  where  some  of  the  young  gallants  also  threw 
th^selvea  at  length  on  the  rush-atrewn  floor,  while 
their  pages  banded  them  pipes  and  tobacco,  then  a 
fkshkinaUe  and  bighly-priied  luxury.  The  middle 
classes  were  crowded  in  the  pit,  or  ^ircJ,  which  was 
Dot  nunUbed  with  seats.  Moveable  scenery  was 
finrt  introduced  by  Darenant,  after  the  Restoration,*  ^ 
batmde  imitations  of  towers,  woods,  animals,  or 
fiimiture,  served  to  tllastrate  the  scene.  To  point 
out  the  place  of  action,  a  board  containing  thename, 
painted  or  written  In  large  letters,  was  hung  out 
during  the  performance.  Anciently,  an  allegnrica] 
exhibiUon,  called  the  Dimb  Shoa,  was  exhibited 
brfbre  every  act,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  action 
or  cinrumstance*  to  follow.  Shakipeare  has  pre- 
serred  tl.is  peculiarity  In  the  play  acted  before  the 
king  and  qi^en  in  Hamlet  i  but  he  never  employs  It 
In  bis  own  dramas.  Such  machinery.  Indeed,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  incrtawd  action  and  buii- 
neis  of  the  stage,  when  the  miracle  plays  hod  given 
place  to  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance*  of  historical 
dramas,  and  the  bustling  livelineas  of  comedy.  The 
chorus  was  longer  retained,  and  appears  in  Marlow's 
Paiutus,  and  in  Henry  VI.  Actresses  were  notsecn 
on  the  stage  till  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
(^ale  iiarla  were  played  by  boys,  or  delicate-looking 
young  dkil    This  may  perhaps  palliate  the  groas- 

•  ■  Tbe  sir  Ut*l  aMIS.  nnnd  whmt  vholaoin*  tnn 


ncss  of  some  of  the  language  put  into  the  moutha  ot  '. 
females  in  the  old  pluys,  while  it  serves  to  point  cut  I 
stilt  more  clcatly  the  di'pth  of  (hat  innate  sense  of  i 
beauty  and  exctlh.'ni.'e  which  pnimpted  the  exquisila   [ 
ptL-tiir«i  of  [o»i.-[ine«»  and  perft-ction  in  Shakspeare's   [ 
female  characters.     At  the  end  of  each  performance:, 
the  clown,  or  buffoon  actor  of  the  company,  recited  ! 
or  sung  a  rhyming  medley  called  a  jig,  in  wliich  he 
often  contriTL'd  to  introduce  satirical   allusions  to 
public  men  or  events;  and  before  dismissing  the 
audience,  the  actors  knelt  in  ftont  of  the  stnjie,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  queen  1    Ileviewing  these 
rude  arrangements  of  the  old  theatres,   Mr  Dyce 
happily  remarks — 'What  a  contrast  between  the 
almost  total  want  of  scenery  In  those  days,  and  the 
splendid  representations  of  external  nature  in  our 
modem  playliouacs  t    Yet  perhaps  the  decline  of  the 
drama  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  thU 

directed  rather  lo  the  effbrta  of  the  painter  than  to 
those  of  the  actor,  who  is  lost  amid  the  marvellont    i 
effects  of  light  and  Shade  on  our  gigantic  stages.** 

The  only  information  we  possess  as  to  the  nay-  | 
ment  of  dnmatic  authors  at  this  time,  is  contained  , 
in  the  memoranda  of  Philip  Heiislowe,  a  theabrit^ 
manager,  preserved  in  Dulwich  college,  and  quoted  i 
by  Malonc  and  Collier.  Before  the  year  16U0,  the  i 
price  paid  by  Henslowe  fur  a  new  uay  never  ex- 
ceeded XS ;  but  after  this  date,  perhaps  In  codm-  I 
quence  of  the  exertions  of  rival  companies,  larger  : 
— —    and  prices  of  £20  a~  '  "~" 


emoluments.     Furnishing  prologues  for  new  plays,    I 
the  prices  of  which  varied  from  Ave  to  twenty  shil*   | 
lings,  was  another  source  of  gain  i  but  the  proverbial   , 
poverty  of  poets  seems  to  have  been  exempliiled  In    i 
the  old  dramatist*,  even  when  they  were  acton  as 
well  as  authors.     The  shareholders  of  the  theatre 
derived  considerable  profits  from  the  perfiHnuucea, 
andwereoccwionally  paid  for  exhibitions  in  tt>e houses 
of  the  nobility.     In  16D2,  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  was 
given  to  '  Durbidgc's  players'  for  performing  Othello 
before  Queen  Iilllzabeth,  at  Harefluld,  the  scat  of  Sir 
Thomas  EgertoiL    Nearly  all  the  dramatic  author* 
preceding  and  contemporary  with  Shakspeare  were    i 
men  who  had  received  a  learned  education  at  the 
university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     A  profusion    ' 
of  classical  imagery  abounds  in  their  playa,  but  they    ; 
-*-'  — *  copy  the  Beve~"  ""' "  •--■-  -'  "-- 

models.     They 

for  novelty  and  .  . 

or  superlative  tragedy — to   introduce    tbe    ooaraa    [ 
nuUery  or  comic  incidents  of  low  life — to  dramatise    : 
a  murder,  or  embody  the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental 
bloodshed  and  sjJend id  extravagance.    'If  we  seek 
for  a  poetical  image,'  says  a  writer  on  cur  drama, 
'  a  burst  of  passion,  a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  at 
nature,  we  seek  not  in  vai.i  In  the  works  Of  ourvecjt 
oldest  dramatists.    But  none  of  the  predeceasors  it 
Shakspeare  most  be  thought  of  along  with  him,    I 
when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prometheus,  moulding    [ 
the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing  Into  tbem  the 
animation  and  alt  the  passionsof  life.t    Among  the    1 
immediate  predpcessors  of  the  irreat  poet  are  some 
worthy  of  separste  notice.     A   hoet  of  ploj/icrigiu 
abounded,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  touchee  of 
that  bappy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choiue  and  select, 
which  gives  a  permanent  value  and  interest  to  these 
iJ-itsr  uustcra  uf  £n^ish  poetry.  I 
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JOHH  htLY, 

John  Ltlt,  born  in  Kent  in  1554,  produced  nine 
plays  between  the  years  1579  and  1600.  Thej 
were  mostly  written  for  coort  entertainments,  and 
performed  by  the  scholars  of  St  Paul's.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  as  Sappho  and  Phaon^  Etu/vmitm, 
the  Maid's  MetamorphotU^  &c  His  style  is  aflected 
and  unnatural,  yet,  like  his  own  Niobe,  in  the  Me- 
tamorphosis, 'oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts, 
■oroetunes  hard  conceits;  betwixt  both  a  kind  of 
2[ielding.'  By  his  EuphutM,  or  the  Anatomy  qf^  Wit, 
Lyly  exercised  a  powerful  though  injurious  influ- 
ence on  tiie  fashionable  literature  of  his  day,  in  prose 
composition  as  well  as  in  discourse.  His  plays  were 
not  important  enough  to  found  a  school  Hazlitt 
was  a  Warm  admirer  of  Lyly*s  Endymion,  but  evi- 
dently from  the  feelings  and  sentiments  it  awakened, 
rather  than  the  poetry.  *  I  know  few  things  more 
perfect  in  characteristic  painting,'  he  remarks, 
*  tiian  the  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds, 
who,  afraid  of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears, 
fimcy  that  "  the  rery  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
they  listened  to  their  talk  ;**  nor  more  affecting  in 
sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his 
friend  Kumenides  to  Endymion,  on  waking  from  his 
long  sleep,  ^  Behold  tlie  twig  to  which  thou  laidest 
down  thy  head  is  now  become  a  tree." '  There  are 
liner  things  in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  the 
prince  laments  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods — 

Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  lore. 
The  woods  1  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prore, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  ereiy  way. 
Because  they  still  would  hare  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Onlv  because  they  would  be  ever  green. 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there, 
To  banisn  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  fkiries — 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play. 
With  the  night  begins  our  dar : 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall, 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 
Ligntly  as  the  little  bee. 
Two  bv  two,  and  three  by  three, 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

The  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  IvricaL  The 
•ongs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  freely  from  nature. 
The  following  exquisite  little  pieces  are  in  his  drama 
cf  AJtxander  and  Campoipe,  written  about  1583 : — 

Cupid  and  Campaape, 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play*d 

At  cards  for  xisses  ;  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 

Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how  ; 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  epres ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  I 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  1 

Song. 

What  bird  so  sings,  ^et  so  does  wail  I 
0  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
J««»  j««.  J««.  jug— tereu— she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Brave  prick-song  I  who  is*t  now  we  hear  t 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear, 
Now  at  heaveu's  gate  she  claps  her  wings^ 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  1  but  what  a  pretty  note, 
Poor  Robin  red -breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
'  Cuckoo  !'  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

QEORQE  FEELE. 

George  Peele  held  the  situation  ofcity  poet  and 
conductor  of  pageants  for  the  court.  He  was  also 
an  ai'tor  and  a  shareholder  with  Shakspeare  and 
others,  in  1589,  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  1584, 
his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  court  show,  was  repre- 
sented before  Elizabeth.  Tlie  author  was  then  a 
young  man,  who  had  recently  left  Christ-church, 
Oxford.  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  Eng- 
lish historical  play  in  his  Edward  I.  The  style  of 
this  piece  is  turgid  and  monotonous ;  yet,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  England,  we  see  something  of  the 
high-sounding  kingly  speeches  in  Shakspcaro's  his- 
torical plays : — 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings. 

Whose  chiralry  hath  royalis'd  thy  fame, 

That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale. 

Proclaiming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories. 

Rings  glorious  echoes  through  the  farthest  worid  ! 

What  warlike  nation,  traiu'd  in  feats  of  anim, 

What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd, 

What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs. 

Or  frozen  zone  under  his  brumal  stage, 

Erxt  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors  t 

Her  neighbour  rcalm.<<,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  FranoCi 

Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms, 

Have  begg'd  defensive  and  oflcnsive  leagues. 

Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kings, 

Hath  fear'd  brare  England,  dreadful  in  her  kings. 

And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions. 

Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame. 

Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 

Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 

His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men. 

That  throueh  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 

And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 

Lon£sh.\nk,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son, 

With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights, 

Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host. 

Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head, 

Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes  i 

And  we,  nis  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 

And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peele  was  also  author  of  the  Old  Wires*  Tale,  a  legen- 
daiy  stor^,  part  in  prose,  and  part  in  blank  verse, 
which  afK)rded  Milton  a  rude  outline  of  his  fable  of 
Comus.  The  Old  Wives*  Tale  was  printed  in  1595, 
as  acted  by  •  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Players.'  Tlie 
greatest  work  of  Peele  is  his  Scripture  drama,  the 
Love  of  Kina  David  and  Fair  Bethmbe,  with  the 
tragedy  of  Ahsahm,  which  Mr  Campbell  terms  *  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be 
traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.'  The  date  of  represen- 
tation of  this  drama  is  not  known ;  it  was  not  printed 
till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  his 
finest  comedies,  and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared 
with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele  were  wholly 
insignificant.  It  is  not  probable  that  Peele's  play  was 
written  before  1590,  as  one  passage  in  it  is  a  direct 
plagiarism  fh>m  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser.  We 
may  allow  Peele  the  merit  of  a  delicate  poetical 
fancy  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect 
of  hii  blank  rerse  ii  its  want  of  variety :  the  art  of 
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Turying  the  pauaei  and  modulating  the  verse  with- 
out the  aid  of  rhyme  had  not  yet  heen  generally 
adopted.  In  David  and  Bethwbe  tliit  rooncitony  is 
less  observable,  because  his  lines  are  smoother,  and 
there  is  a  play  of  rich  and  luxurious  fancy  in  some 
of  the  scenes^ 

Prdog^u  to  King  Darid  and  Fair  Bdkube, 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sin|^ 

His  holy  style  and  happy  victories  ; 

Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew. 

Archangels  'stilled  from  the  breath  of  Jove, 

Decking  her  temples  with  the  giorioas  flowers 

Heaven  rain'd  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  Sinu. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivory  lute 

The  cherubim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts ; 

And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  ravishing  harp, 

He  gave  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

ThsS,  wing'd  with  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 

Their  crystal  armour  at  his  conquering  foet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jore's  musician. 

And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  press  to  sing ; 

Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

Upon  the  wings  of  mv  well-temper'd  verse. 

The  hearers*  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  flight, 

nieir  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fixe 

That  none  can  temper  but  thv  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  roeble  muse, 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

Bbtb  sa  bs  sad  her  maid  baibing.    King  David  abovsk 

The  Song. 

Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  tempered  with  sweet  air. 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair  : 
Shine  sun,  bum  fire,  breathe  air  and  ease  me. 
Black  shade,  fiiir  nurse,  shroud  me  and  please  me  ; 
Shadow  (my  sweet  nurse)  keep  me  from  burning. 
Make  not  mv  glad  cause,  cause  of  mourning. 
Let  not  my  beauty's  fire 
Inflame  unstaid  desire. 
Nor  pierce  any  bright  eye 
lliat  wandereth  lightly. 

Betktabe.   Come,  gentle  cefthyr,  trick'd  with  those 
periumes 
That  eist  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  love. 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan  : 
This  shade  (sun  proof)  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee  ; 
Thy  body,  smoother  than  this  waveless  spring, 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances^  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  air. 
Goddess  of  life  and  governess  of  health. 
Keeps  every  fountain  fitesh  and  arbour  sweet  ; 
No  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse. 
Nor  bushv  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath. 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes. 
To  play  the  wantons  with  us  through  the  leaves. 

AivuL  What  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 
wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  incensed  with  a  sudden  fue  I 
What  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paradise, 
Enjoys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame  1 
Fair  Eva,  plac'd  m  perfect  happiness. 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens, 
Struck  with  the  accents  of  archangels'  tunes. 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bean  her  pleasant  weight. 
Be  still  enameird  with  discolour'd  flowers ; 

>  The  Bimli  r^ifs. 


That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  pierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the  souioey 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  crysolites  ; 
Tlie  bnm  let  be  embrac'd  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse  ; 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower. 
Bear  manna  every  mom,  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  &r  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill. 
Or  balm  which  trickled  from  old  Aaron's  beard. 

Bntsr  CosAV. 

See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obevs  the  king. 
In  all  the  land  the  Lord  subdued  to  me, 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside  bark  of  new-hewn  cedar. 
Sweeter  than  flames  of  fine  perfumed  myrth  ; 
And  comelier  than  the  silver  clouds  that  dance 
On  sephyr's  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Ou»ay,  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hethite's  wife, 
Urias,  now  at  Rabath  si^  with  Joab  t 

David,  Go  now  and  bnng  her  quickly  to  the  king  ; 
Tell  her,  her  graces  hath  found  grace  with  him. 

Otuav,  I  will,  my  lord.  [Sxtt, 

DavvL    Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash  in  David's 
bower 
In  water  mixed  with  purest  ahnond  flower. 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  ; 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires. 
Verdure  to  earth,  and  to  that  verdure  flowers, 
To  flowers  sweet  odours,  and  to  o<lours  wings, 

That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 

•  •  • 

Now  comes  my  lover  trippinz  like  the  roe. 
And  brings  my  longings  tanked  in  her  hair . 
To  'joy  her  love  I'll  build  a  singly  bower. 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams, 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joys, 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests. 
In  oblique  turnings  wind  the  nimble  waves 
About  tne  circles  of  her  curious  walks. 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easeful  sleep, 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Mr  Lamb  layt  Justly,  that  the  line  '  seated  in  hearing 
of  a  huudred  ttreams'  is  the  best  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. It  is  indeed  a  noble  poetical  image.  Peele 
died  before  1599,  and  seems,  like  most  ot  his  dra- 
matic brethren,  to  have  led  an  irregular  life,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  pover£y.  A  volume  of  Merry  Co*' 
ceiied  Jesta^  said  to  have  been  by  him,  was  published 
alter  his  dieath  in  1607,  which  shows  that  he  was 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  zelieyiog  his 
necessities. 

THOHIB  KTDi 

In  1588,  Tbomab  Ktd  produced  his  play  of  JJtiero- 
ntmo  or  JenmimOy  and  some  rears  afterwards  a  second 
part  to  it,  under  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  or 
J^erofiiiRo  is  Mad  Again,  This  second  part  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any 
play  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson  was  afterwards  en- 
gai^  to  make  additions  to  it,  when  it  was  revived 
in  1601,  and  ftirther  additions  in  1602.  These  new 
scenes  are  said  by  Lamb  to  be  '  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  play,'  and  so  superior  to  Jonson^  acknowledged 
works,  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  some 
*  more  potent  spirif  than  Ben.  This  seems  refining 
too  much  in  criticism.  Kyd«  like  Marlow,  often 
verges  upon  bombast,  and  '  deals  largely  in  blood 
and  death.* 
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IVOJf AB  NASH. 

Tho«ab  Kash,  a  lively  satirist,  who  amused  the 
town  with  his  attacks  on  Gabriel  Harvey  and  the 
Puritans,  wrote  a  comedy  called  Summer's  Lant  WiU 
and  TutawtaU,  which  was  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elisabeth  in  1592.  He  was  also  concerned  with 
Mariow  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Dido^  Queen  of 
Carthage.  He  was  imprisoned  for  being  the  author 
of  a  satirical  play,  never  printed,  called  the  Isle  o/* 
Doom,  Another  piece  of  Nash*s,  entitled  the  Supmi^ 
caiuM  Iff  Pierce  PenniUts  to  the  Devil,  was  printed  in 
159S,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  Chief  *  Tears 
over  Jemaakm,  Nash  was  a  native  of  Leostoi!^  in 
Buffol^i:,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1564 ;  he  was 
of  8t  John's  college,  Cambridge,  He  died  about 
the  year  1600,  after  a  *  life  spent>*  he  says,  *  in 
flmtasticai  satirism,  in  whose  veins  heretofore  I 
mispent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hours.'  He  was  the  Churchill  of  his  day,  and 
was  much  funed  for  his  satires.  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries remarks  of  him,  in  a  happy  couplet — 

His  style  was  witty,  though  he  had  Bome  gall. 
Something  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all. 

Hie  Tcrsiflcation  of  Kash  is  hard  and  monotonous. 
The  fc^owing  is  from  his  comedy  of  *  Summer's  Last 
WiU  and  Testament,'  and  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  blank  verse :  great  part  of  the  play  is  in 
prose  ^— 

I  never  lovM  ambitiousW  to  climb. 
Or  thrust  my  hand  too  ur  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thinf. 
But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Cannot  but  be  more  laoour  than  delight. 
Such  is  the  state  uf  men  in  honour  placed : 
Thev  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses ; 
High  trees  that  keen  the  weather  from  low  houses, 
But  cannot  shield  tne  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied. 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

In  his  poem  of  Pierce  Penniless,  Nash  draws  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar— 

Ahf  worthlefls  wit  1  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent : 
111  thrive  the  foll^  that  bewitch'd  me  so  t 
Vain  thoughts  adieu  I  for  now  I  will  repent — 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed. 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Foixive  me,  Ood,  although  I  curse  my  birth. 
Ana  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch,' 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth. 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breadi ; 
Ah,  friends  I — ^no  friends  that  then  ungentle  frown 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 


ftOBSBT  OBBKira. 

RoBEBT  Greenb,  a  more  distinguished  dramatist, 
li  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  of  Norfolk,  as 
he  adds  *  Norfolciensis'  to  his  name,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. He  was  educated  at  Clare-Hsil,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1583  appeared  as  an  author.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  orders,  and  to  have  held  the 
vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  as,  in  1585,  Robert 
Greene,  the  vicar,  lost  his  preferment.  Tlie  plays  of 
Greene  are  the  History  of  Orlando,  Friar  Bacon  and 
FViar  Bungav.  Alpkonsus,  King  qfArragon,  George^^- 
Green,  tlie  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  James  IV^  and  the 
Luoking-glass  Jor  London  and  England:  the  latter  was 


written  in  conjunction  with  Lodge.  Greene  died 
in  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  surfeit  of 
red  herrings  and  Rhenish  winet  Besides  his  plays, 
he  wrote  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  Pandosto, 
the  Trium^  of  Time,  1588,  wss  the  source  from 
which  Shakspeare  derived  the  plot  of  his  Winter's 
Tale,  Some  lines  contained  in  this  tale  are  very 
beautifbl : — 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fitir. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so. 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  thwa  my  despau^^ 
Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touch. 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthlv  flower ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower ; 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  wom, 
She  would  be  gathered  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

The  blank  verse  of  Greene  approaches  next  to  thai 
of  Mariow,  though  less  energetic  His  imagination 
was  lively  and  discursive,  fond  of  legendary  lore,  and 
filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.  In  bis 
Orlando,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  evening  star : — 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight. 

Thou  gladsome  Uuinp  that  wait'st  on  Phoebe's  tralB^ 

Spre«din£  thy  kindness  through  the  jarring  ori)a, 

That  in  uieir  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers  ; 

Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  course^ 

And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 

To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 

Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even. 

Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  lore. 

Sweet  solitary  grovps,  whereas  the  nymphs 

With  pleasance  laugh  to  see  the  satyrs  play, 

Witness  Orlando's  &ith  unto  his  love. 

Tread  she  these  lawns  t — kind  Flora,  boast  thynride* 

Seek  she  for  shades  1 — spread,  cedars,  for  her  saike. 

Fair  Floiu,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowcn. 

Sweet  crystal  springs, 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven  I  Ah  heaven,  that  knows  my 

thought  1 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought. 

Passages  like  this  prove  that  Greene  succeeds  weQ, 
as  HaJlam  remarks,  *  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a 
little  redundant  in  images,  which  Shakspeare  fVe- 
quently  gives  to  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and  which 
renders  some  unimpassioned  scenes  in  the  historic 
plays  efiective  and  brilliant.'  Professor  Tieck  gives 
him  the  high  praise  of  possessing  *  a  happy  talent,  a 
clear  spirit,  and  a  lively  imagination.*  His  comedies 
have  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  merriment  and  farcical 
humour.  Greorge-a-Green  is  a  shrewd  Torkshire- 
man,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
England,  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  &c.,  and  who^ 
aftor  various  tricks,  receives  the  pardon  of  King 
Edward — 

Geoige-a-Gre«n,  give  me  thv  hand  :  there  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrons. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself^ 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  humour 
and  practical  jokes  in  ttie  play :  it  is  in  a  scene  be* 
tween  Geoige  and  his  servant : — 

Jenkm.  This  fellow  comes  to  me, 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom  :  you  slave, 
Said  he,  hold  mv  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cold  in  his  feet. 
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No,  manjf  skall  ]ie»  jir,  qaoih  I ; 
I'll  U^  my  cIoiUe  undenieath  Mm. 
I  took  my  cloi^,  wormd  it  all  along^ 
And  hiB  hone  on  toe  midst  of  it. 

George,  Tboa  down,  did'st  thoa  let  his  hone  upon 

thjr  cloak  t 
Jatkin.  Aj,  but  mark  l>ow  I  serred  him. 
Hadge  and  he  were  no  looner  gone  down  into  the 

ditch, 
But  I  plucked  out  my  knife,  cut  four  holes  in  mj 

cl<Mik, 
And  made  his  hone  stand  on  the  bare  ground* 

'Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bangajr*  is  Greene's  best 
comedy.  His  friars  are  coxuurors,  and  the  piece  oon- 
dudes  with  one  of  their  pupils  being  carried  off  to 
hellon  the  back  of  one  of  Friar  Bacon's  deyils.  Mr 
Collier  thinks  this  was  one  of  the  latest  instances  of 
the  devil  being  brought  upon  the  stage  m  propria 
vermma.  The  play  was  acted  in  1591,  but  may  have 
oeen  produced  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

In  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh 
at  ha.id,  Greene  wrote  a  tract  called  A  Groaft  Worth 
of  Wit^  Bought  with  a  MUHtm  of  Bepentance^  in  which 
he  deplores  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  Nash,  and 
also  gives  ghostly  advice  to  his  acquaintances,  *  that 
spend  their  wit  in  making  plavs.'  Mark>w  he 
accuses  of  atheism :  Lodge  he  designates  *  young 
Juvenal,'  and  *  a  sweet  boy ;'  Peek  he  considers  too 
good  for  the  stage ;  and  he  glances  thus  at  Shaks- 
peare: — *For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautifled 
vUh  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt 
in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  aUe  to  bom- 
bast out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own 
Moceit,  the  only  Shake-Kerne  in  a  country.'  The 
panning  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  palpable:  the 
expressions,  *  tiger's  lie«rt,'  so.  are  a  parody  on  the 
liie  in  Henry  VL,  part  third— 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide. 

The  Winter's  Tale  is  bdieved  to  be  one  of  Shaks- 

S tare's  late  dramas,  not  written  till  long  after 
reene's  death ;  consequently,  if  this  be  correct,  the 
vnhappy  man  could  not  allude  to  the  plagiarism  of 
the  plut  from  his  tale  of  Fandosta  Some  forgotten 
ftxy  of  Greene  and  his  friends  may  have  b^n  al- 
luded to ;  perhaps  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shaks- 
peare constructed  his  Henry  VL,  for  in  one  of  these, 
the  line,  *  O  tiger's  heart,'  &a,  also  occurs.  These 
dd  plays,  however,  seem  above  the  pitch  of  Greene 
in  tragedy.  The  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  pub- 
lished after  Greene's  death  by  a  brother  dramatist, 
Henry  Chettlc,  who,  in  the  preface  to  a  subsequent 
Work,  apologised  indirectiy  for  the  allusion  to  Shaks- 

Cre.  *  I  am  as  sorry,'  he  says,  *  as  if  the  original 
t  had  been  my  fault,  because  myself  have  seen 
his  demeanour  no  less  dvil  than  he  excellent  in  the 
quality  he  professes.  Besides,  divers  of  wonhip  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  ap- 

J>roves  his  art'  This  is  a  valuable  statement :  full 
ustice  is  done  to  Shakspeare's  moral  worth  and  dvil 
deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  as  an  actor  and 
author.  Chettle's  apology  or  explanation  was  made 
in  1593. 

The  condusion  of  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit* 
contains  more  pathos  than  all  his  plays :  it  is  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  genius  debased  by  vioe^  and  sor- 
rowing in  repentance : — 

'  But  now  return  I  again  to  you  three  (Marlow, 
Lodge,  and  Peele),  knowing  my  misery  is  to  you  no 
newK  :  and  let  me  heartily  intreat  you  to  bo  warned 
tnr  my  harms.  Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irre- 
l^pous  oschs,  despise  <]runkeuness,  fly  lost,  abhor  those 


epicures,  whose  loose  liie  hath  made  religion  loathsome 
to  your  eus  ;  and  when  tiiey  soothe  you  with  terms  of 
mastenhip,  remember  Robert  Qreene  (whom  they  have 
often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfort.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  your  lives  are  like  so  many  li^t- 
tapen  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  to 
maintafn  ;  these,  with  wind-puffed  wrath,  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, with  diynkenness  put  out,  with  negligence 
let  falL  The  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff. 
My  hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would 
b^n  ;  desirous  that  you  should  live,  though  himself 
bo  dying. — Robert  O&bbiix.' 

CotUmt—A  SomteL 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent : 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  an^ty  frown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  blisi^ 
Beggan  enjov,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean,  that  'grees  with  country  music  best, 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  iare. 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

lSephe8tia*s  Song  to  her  ChUd^ 
ASin  eacKptag  from  Shipwroak.! 

Mother's  wag,  prettv  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 

When  thy  father  fint  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me. 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe. 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so  ; 

When  he  had  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for  thesw 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept, 
Mother  cried,  baby  leap'd  ; 
More  he  crow'd,  more  he  cried. 
Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide ; 
He  must  go,  he  must  kiss 
Child  and  mother,  baby  bless ; 
For  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 
Father's  sorrow,  finther's  joy. 
.  Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
Whek  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  ftr  thMk. 


3%4  Shepherd  and  Me  Wife, 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade. 

That  broad  leaves  of  beech  had  made^ 

Joining  all  their  t<^  so  nish. 

That  scarce  Phoebus  in  could  piy ; 

Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wifs^ 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life. 

That  Condon  commend^  so^ 

All  other  lives  to  over-go. 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Flocks  of  kids  and  flocks  ofsheep  : 

He  upon  his  pipe  did  play, 

She  tuned  voice  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  housewife  knoWy 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sew. 

He  was  young,  his  coat  was  green. 

With  welts  of  white  seamed  between. 

Turned  over  with  a  flap. 

That  breast  aad  bosom  in  did  wrap, 

Skirts  side  and  plighted  free, 

Seemly  hanging  to  his  knee^ 
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A  whittle  witli »  aUrv  ch^ie ; 

Cloak  WM  niMei,  and  tlie  cape 

Berred  for  a  bonnet  oft, 

To  ihnmd  him  ftom  the  wet  aloft : 

A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red. 

With  a  button  on  the  head  ; 

A  bottle  full  of  countiy  whi^ 

By  the  shepherd's  side  did  hg ; 

And  in  a  little  bush  hard  bj, 

Inhere  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie, 

Who,  while  his  master  'nn  to  sleep. 

Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain, 

For,  though  his  *parel  was  but  plain. 

Yet  dooni  the  authors  soothW  say, 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gaj ; 

And  in  their  writs  pUdn  discuss, 

Fairer  was  not  Titynxs, 

Nor  Menalcas,  whom  thej  call 

The  alderleefest  swain  of  all  1 

Seeming  him  was  his  wife, 

Both  in  line  and  in  life. 

Fair  she  was,  as  fair  might  be. 

Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ; 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween. 

Beauteous,  like  a  summePs  queen  ; 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hued. 

As  if  lilies  were  imbrued 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight. 

Lore  did  lie  within  her  eyes. 

In  ambuiih  for  some  wanton  priae ; 

A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 

Condon  bad  never  seen. 

Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  may. 

Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 

She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head  ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 

Long  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent  ; 

Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 

A  neck  as  white  as  whales'  bone, 

Compast  with  a  lace  of  stone  ; 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was. 

Brighter  than  the  bris:htest  glass  ; 

Sudi  a  shepherd's  wife  as  she, 

Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 

[PhllAdor.  teeing  thit  oonpla  dltlof  thus  lorlngly,  noted  the 
ooBOord  of  oountry  amfty,  and  began  to  oonjectim  with  him- 
self,  what  a  sweat  kind  of  Ufa  tboeemen  uaa,  who  ware  by  their 
birth  too  low  for  dignity*  uid  by  their  fortunea  too  aimple  for 
•DTy .  well,  be  thought  to  fall  in  prattle  with  them,  bad  not 
tba  Bbepberd  taken  hia  pipe  in  hand,  and  began  to  play,  and 
hie  wife  to  aiag  out,  this  roundelay :— ] 

Ah  t  what  is  love  !  It  is  a  pretty  thing. 
Am  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countiT  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ! 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight. 

And  merrier  too: 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fiie : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain ! 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 
And  blither  too : 

>Do. 


For  kings  have  often  fean  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countiT  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down, 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill. 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  oountiT  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shephod  swain  ! 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  eveiy  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  too : 
For  kincs  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
When  shepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land  x 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gun. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ! 

THOMAS  LODOB. 

Thomai  Lodos  was  an  actor  in  London  in  1S84. 
He  had  previously  been  a  serritor  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford  (l573),  and  had  aooompanied  Captain  Clarke 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Canary  Islands.  He  first 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  afterwards  prac* 
tised  medicine.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Avignon.  In  1590,  he  published  a  novel  called  Hcta* 
Imd^  Eypkuet*  Golden  Legacy,  in  which  he  leoontH 
mends  the  fantastic  style  of  Lyly.  From  part  of 
this  work  (the  story  of  Rosalind)  Shakspeare  con* 
stmcted  his  At  You  Like  It  If  we  suppose  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  first  sketches  of  the '  Winter's  TaleT 
and*As  You  Like  It,' before  159S  (as  he  did  of  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  *  Hamlet,'  &c),  we  may  aocoont  for 
Greene's  charge  cf  plagiarism,  by  assuming  that  the 
words  *  beautified  with  our  feathers,'  referred  to  the 
tales  of  *  Pandosto'  and  '  Rosalind.'  In  1594«  Lodge 
wrote  a  historical  play,  the  Wounds  of  Civil  War^ 
Livebf  mt  forih  in  the  True  Traaediet  of  Marine  and 
SyUa ;  this  play  is  heavy  and  uninteresting,  but 
Lodge  had  the  good  taste  to  follow  Marlow's  Tarn* 
burlaine,  in  the  adoption  of  blank  verse.  For  ex- 
ample— 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man ; 
F<»r,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree. 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring, 
Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play,  A  Looking- Glaee  fir  London  and  Ejagland^ 
written  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  stage.  It  applies  the  scriptural  story 
of  Nineveh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  amidst  drunken 
buffoonery,  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  power- 
ftd  satirical  writing.  Lodge  also  wrote  a  voiunne  of 
satires  and  other  poems,  translated  Josephus,  and 
penned  a  serious  prose  defence  of  the  drama.  He 
was  living  in  1600,  as  is  proved  by  his  obtaining  that 
year  a  pass  from  the  privy  council,  permitting  him- 
self and  his  friend,  *  Henry  Savell,  gent,'  to  travel 
into  the  archduke's  oountxy,  taking  with  them  two  eer^ 
vante,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  some  debts  due 
them  there.  The  actor  and  drunatist  had  now 
merged  in  the  prosperous  and  wealthy  physician: 
Lodge  had  profited  by  Greene's  example  and  warning. 
According  to  Wood,  Lodge  died  of  the  plague  in 
September  1625. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  labours  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  their  joint  play,  but  the  former  was 
certainly  the  most  dramatic  in  his  talents.  In  Lodge's 
*  Rosalind,'  there  is  adelightMspirit  of  romantic  fanar 
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and  a  lore  of  nature  thai  marks  the  tnie  poet    We 
fobjoin  tome  of  his  minor  pieces : — 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere^ 
Where  all  imperial  gloir  uiineSy 

Of  nelf-same  colour  is  her  hur, 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines : 

Her  eves  are  sapphires  set  in  sdow, 
Refining  hearen  bj  ererf  wink ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  thej  glow, 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  bloahing  cloud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  &oe ; 
Or  like  the  silrer  crimson  shroud. 

That  Phccbus'  smiling  looks  doth  gmoe. 

Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses. 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh  ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses, 
Apt  to  entice  a  dcitj. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  statelj  tower. 
Where  Lore  himself  impriaou'd  lies. 

To  watch  for  glances,  ereiy  hour, 
From  her  dirine  and  sacred  ejes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red. 

With  maxble  white,  with  upphire  blue, 

Her  body  erciywhere  is  fed. 

Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  yiew. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires. 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

And  Lore  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires. 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

lRo$alittd*i  Madnffol.} 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 
Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Kow  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Kow  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  hed  amidnt  my  tender  breast ; 
My  Hisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  t 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee. 
The  live-long  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tones  the  string ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
He  lends  me  evenr  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  I 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 
Will  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 
For  your  offence  ; 
1*11  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
ni  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 
Alas  !  what  hereby  shall  I  win. 
If  he  gainsay  me ! 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod ! 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mme  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O,  Cupid  I  so  thou  pity  me. 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies. 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes  i 

If  so  I  gaxe  upon  the  ground, 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found  ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again  ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  saaed  love  | 

If  so  1  bathe  me  in  the  spring, 

E'en  on  the  brink  1  hear  him  sing  ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me. 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  he  I 


CHUSTOPHBB  XARLOW. 

The  greatest  of  Shakspeare's  preconors  in  tb 
drama  was  Chustopher  Mablow — a  fiery  imag 
native  spirit,  who  first  imparted  consistent  charactf 
and  energy  to  the  stage,  in  connexion  with  a  fine! 
modulated  and  yaried  blank  verse.  Marlow  is  suf 
posed  to  haye  been  bom  about  the  year  1562,  and  i 
said  to  haye  been  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Cantei 
bury.  He  had  a  learned  education,  and  took  tb 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  i 
1587.  Preyious  to  this,  he  had  written  his  tragedy  ( 
Tambwrkune  the  Great,  which  was  successfully  brougli 
out  on  the  stage,  and  long  continued  a  fayouriti 
Shakspeare  makes  ancient  JPistol  quote,  in  ridlcul< 
part  of  this  play — 

Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  AsiarStc. 

But^  amidst  the  rant  and  fustian  of  *  Tamburlalnc 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeu 
and  the  versification  justifies  the  compliment  aftei 
wards  paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  wonls,  *  Marlow* 
mighty  line.'  His  high-sounding  blank  verse  is  on 
of  his  most  characteristic  features.  Marlow  noi 
commenced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  but  if  we  ai 
to  credit  a  contemporary  ballad,  he  was  soon  incapi 
citated  for  the  stage  by  breaking  his  leg  *  in  one  lew 
scene.'  His  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  L 
Fauetue,  exhibits  a  far  wider  range  of  dramatic  powc 
than  his  first  tragedy.  The  hero  studies  necrc 
mancy,  and  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  t 
Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having  a  familiar  spirit  f 
his  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twentv 
four  years ;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  dim 
rent  countries,  *  c»lls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
and  reyels  in  luxury  and  splendour.  At  length  to 
time  expires,  the  bond  beooroes  due,  and  a  party  < 
evil  spirits  enter,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  t 
claim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  pk 
afforded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  yariety  of  ad 
yenture,  and  Marlow  has  constructed  from  it 
powerful  though  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  pai 
sages  of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  thrifiin 
agony,  are  intermixed  with  low  humour  and  pretei 
natural  machinery,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesqui 
The  ambition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  loft; 
ambition.  A  feeling  of  curiosity  and  wonder  is  ei 
cited  by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  oompac 
with  Lucifer ;  but  we  do  not  fairly  sympathise  wit 
him  till  all  his  disguises  are  stripped  off,  and  hi 
meretricious  splendour  is  succeeded  by  horror  an 
despair.  Then,  when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  evei 
lasting  ruin,  waiting  for  ttie  fatal  moment,  imploi 
jng,  yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchain 
ing  interest,  fenrid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathoi 
carries  captive  the  sternest  heart,  and  proclaims  th 
full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet. 
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[Seenafrom  Marhu^t  Fanstm.} 
FAOarua.— WASHsm,  his  BtrwnalL 

Favat.  Say,  Wagner,  thou  hast  peniied  1117  will. 
How  dost  thou  like  it  I 

Wag.  Sir,  m  wondrous  weU^ 
As  in  all  humble  dutj  I  do  yield 
liy  life  and  lasting  senrice  for  your  lore.  [ExiL 

Thiet  Boholsn  sntMr. 

Fautl,  Oramercy,  Wagner. 
Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Fim  Sch.  Now,  worthy  Faustos^  nethinki  your 
looks  an  changed. 

FausL  Oh,  gentlemen. 

Jkc.  Sch.  WhtA  ails  Faustus  1 

Fautt,  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber>fellow,  had  I  lired 
with  Utee,  then  had  I  lired  still,  but  now  must  die 
eternally.    Look,  sirs,  comes  he  not  1  comes  he  not ! 

Fir$t  Sch,  Oh,  my  dear  Faustus,  what  imports  this 
fear! 

Sec.  iSc&.  Is  all  our  pleasure  turned  to  melancholy ! 

Third  Sch.  He  is  not  well  with  being  orer  solitaiy. 

Sec.  ScA.  If  it  be  so,  we  will  hare  physicians,  and 
Faustus  Hhall  be  cured. 

Fird  Sch.  Tis  but  a  surfeit,  sir  ;  fear  nothing. 

Fcuut.  A  surfeit  of  a  deadly  sin,  that  hath  damn'd 
both  body  and  soul. 

See.  Sdi,  Yet,  Faustus,  look  up  to  hearen,  and  re- 
member mercy  is  infinite 

FavM.  But  Faustus's  ofienoe  can  ne'er  be  pardoned. 
The  8eq>ent  that  tempted  Etc  may  be  saTed,  but  not 
Faustus.  Oh,  gentlemen,  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
tremble  not  at  my  speeches.  Though  my  heart  pant 
and  quiTer  to  remember  that  I  have  been  a  student 
here  these  thirty  yean.  Oh,  would  I  had  ne'er  seen 
Wirtemberg,  noTer  read  book  !  and  what  wonden  hare 
I  done,  all  Oermanv  can  witness,  yea,  all  the  world  : 
Ibr  which  Faustus  hath  lost  both  Germany  and  the 
world  ;  yea,  heaven  itself,  heaTon  the  seat  of  God,  the 
throne  of  the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  ioy,  and  must 
remain  in  hell  for  erer.  Hell,  Oh  hell,  for  ever.  Sweet 
ftiends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell 
fcr  erer  1 

See.  Sch.  Yet,  Faustus,  call  on  God. 

Faiuat.  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjured  t  on 
God,  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed  1  Oh,  my  God,  I 
would  weep,  but  the  deril  diaws  in  my  tean.  Gush 
Ibrth  blood  instead  of  tean,  ^ea,  life  and  soul.  Oh,  he 
stays  my  tongue  :  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see, 
they  hold*em,  they  hold'em  1 

Schchra.  Who,  Faustus  ! 

Faud.  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephostophilis.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning. 

Scholan.  Oh,  God  forbid. 

Fanut.  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done 
it :  for  the  vain  pleasun  of  four-and-twenty  yean 
hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  I  writ  them 
a  bill  with  mine  own  blood  ;  the  date  is  expired :  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  will  fetch  me. 

Fint  Sch.  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  us  of  this  be- 
Ibra,  that  divines  might  have  prayed  for  thee  1 

Famt.  Oft  have  I  thought  to  have  done  so  ;  but  the 
devil  thmtencd  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  named  God  ; 
to  fetch  me  body  and  soul  if  I  once  gave  ear  to  divi- 
Bity  ;  and  now  it  is  too  latt.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

Sec.  Sch.  Oh,  what  may  we  do  to  save  Faustus  1 

FoMst,  Talk  not  of  me,  but  save  yourselves,  and  depart. 

Third  &A.  God  will  strengthen  me,  1  will  stay  with 
Faustus. 

Fint  Sch.  Tempt  not  tlod,  sweet  friend,  but  let  us 
into  the  next  room  and  pray  for  him. 

Fauet.  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me;  and  what 
noise  soever  you  hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing 
cannseueme. 


See,  SA,  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray,  that  God  maj 
have  mercy  upon  thee. 

FamsL  Gentlemen,  farewell ;  if  I  live  till  mocnii^ 
111  visit  you  :  if  not,  Faustus  is  gone  to  helL 

Sekolan.  Faustus,  fiuewelL 


FAVsnrs  slona— The  CloA  sftrfkas 

FenuL  Oh,  Faustus, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  ban  hour  to  live. 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven. 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fur  Natun's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day  :  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  montii,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
Tliat  Faustus  may  npent  and  save  his  souL 
0  lenU  ImU  currilet  nocUi  egmL 
The  Stan  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike^ 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heaven  :  who  pulls  me  down  ! 
See  when  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me  :  Oh,  my  Christ, 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Yet  will  I  oJl  on  him :  O  span  me,  Lucifer. 
When  is  it  now  1  'tis  gone  1 
And  see  a  threat'ning  arm,  and  angiy  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  ms^ 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wnth  of  heaven. 
No  I  then  I  will  headlons  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stan  that  nign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell^ 
Now  dnw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud  ; 
ThaA  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  ur. 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths. 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

ne  Watoh  strikes. 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  anon. 

Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin. 

Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 

A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  last  be  saved : 

No  end  is  limited  to  dairmed  souls. 

Why  wcrt  thou  not  a  creatun  wanting  soul ! 

Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast ! 

Oh,  Pythafforas,  Metempsyoosis,  wen  that  true^ 

This  soul  should  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  chang'd 

Into  some  brutish  beast. 

All  beasts  an  happy,  for  when  they  die. 

Their  souls  an  soon  dissolv'd  in  elements : 

But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  helL 

Cunt  be  the  parents  that  engender'd  me  : 

No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 

That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Ths  Clook  sftrikas  Twilvs. 

It  strikes,  it  strikes ;  now,  body,  turn  to  air. 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  helL 
Oh  soul,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  drops, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Thondsr,  sad  enter  the  Devils. 

Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  ma. 

Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  bnathe  a  while  * 

Ugly  hell  gape  not ;  come  not,  Lucifer : 

ril  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis  t 
•  •  • 

Botsr  Soholan. 

Fint  Sch.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  visit  Faastai^ 
For  such  a  dreadful  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  cnation  did  begin  ; 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  wen  never  heard. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  eso^  the  danger. 
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See,  Sdu  O  kelp  na  heaTeiui  I  see  here  az«  Faiutus' 
limbs 
All  iom  asunder  bj  the  hand  of  death. 

Third  Sck.  The  deril  whom  Fausttu  ■enr'd  haUi  ton 
him  thuB : 
For  'twixt  the  houn  of  twelye  and  one,  metkoughi 
I  heard  him  shriek  and  call  aloud  for  help ; 
At  which  same  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fire 
With  dreadful  horror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

See.  Sch.  Well,  gentlemen,  though  Faustua'  end  be 
such 
As  erery  Christian  heart  lamoits  to  think  on  ; 
Yet,  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German  sehooli. 
Well  gire  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
And  all  the  sdiolars,  cloth'd  in  mourning  black. 
Shall  wait  upon  his  heary  funeraL 

CAoritf.  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  hare  grown 
full  straight, 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man  i 
Faustus  is  gone  !     Regard  his  hellish  fall. 
Whose  fiend ful  fortune  mar  exhort  the  wise 
Onlj  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  permits. 

The  classical  taste  of  Marlow  is  evinced  in  the  fine 
apostrophe  to  Helen  of  Greece,  whom  the  spirit  Me- 
phoetopliilifl  conjures  up  *  between  two  Cupids,*  to 
gratify  tlie  sensual  gaze  of  Paustus: — 

W^afl  this  the  face  that  launchM  a  thousand  shipfl 

And  buni*d  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  t 

Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  I 

Her  lips  suck  forth  mj  soul — see  where  it  flies. 

Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my-soul  again ; 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lipe, 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

O  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thouoand  stars  I 

Brigliter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 

When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 

In  wanton  Arothosa's  azure  arms ; 

And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 

Before  1593,  Marlow  produced  three  other  dra- 
roas,  the  Jew  of  Malta,  the  Massacre  at  Paris,  and 
a  historical  play,  Edward  the  Second.  The  more 
malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast  have  rarely 
been  represented  with  such  force  as  they  are  in  the 
Jew. 

iPasseiffet  from  the  Jew  qfMaltaJ] 


[In  one  of  th«  osrlj  soancs,  RandMS  the  Jtfw  is  deprived  of 
liis  wmlih  by  the  governor  of  Malta.  While  being  comforted 
fei  hie  dMms  by  two  Jewleb  IHends,  ho  thus  denounces  hJe 

The  plajues  of  F^^pt,  and  the  curse  of  hearen, 
Earth's  barrenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  Primus  Motor/ 
And  here,  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  eaxth, 
I  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains 
And  eitreme  tortures  of  the  fieiy  deep, 
lliat  thus  hare  dealt  with  me  in  my  distrem. 

ISo  deeply  heve  hla  miefortiinee  embittered  his  life^  that  ho 
would  have  it  appear  bo  is  tired  of  it : — j 

And  henceforth  wish  for  an  eternal  night. 
That  clouds  of  darkness  may  enclose  my  flesh. 
And  hide  these  extreme  sorrows  from  mine  eyes. 

(But  when  hie  eomfortera  are  gone,  ho  throws  off  the  mask  of 
fSfiuw  to  show  hb  real  feelingB,  which  mascst  to  him  aohemes 
Sf  the  avbtleNt  vengetnoe^  With  the  fulAlznent  of  theM,  the 
MBt  of  the  fhkj  is  occupied,  and  when,  havhif  tofcca  terrible 


on  hl»  enemies,  be  le  ovennatohed  himeetf ,  ho  tins 
his  crimes,  and  cloeeehis  career : — ] 


eoDfee 

Then  Barabas,  breathe  forth  thy  latent  fate. 

And  in  the  fury  of  thy  torments,  strive 

To  end  thy  life  with  resolution  : 

Know,  Governor,  'tis  I  that  slew  thr  son  ; 

I  fram'd  the  challenge  that  did  make  them  most. 

Know,  Calymath,  1  aimM  thy  overthrow  ; 

And  had  I  but  escap'd  this  stratagem, 

I  would  have  brought  coufUsion  on  vou  all, 

Damn'd  Christian  dogs,  and  Turkisb  infidels. 

But  now  begins  the  extremity  of  heat 

To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  pangs. 

Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fill,  and  die. 

[Dwt. 

*  Edward  the  Second*  is  considered  as  superior  to  the 
two  plays  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it :  it  is  a 
noble  drama,  with  ably- drawn  characters  and  splen- 
did scenes.  Another  tragedy,  LusVs  Dominion,  was 
published  long  after  Miirlow's  deatli.  with  his  name 
as  author  on  tiie  title  page.  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
thdt  this  play,  as  it  was  then  printe<l,  was  a  much 
later  production,  and  was  probably  written  by  Dek- 
ker  and  others.  It  contains  pansa^s  and  charac- 
ters, however,  wliich  have  the  impress  of  Nfarlow's 
genius,  and  we  think  he  must  have  written  the  ori- 
ginal outline.  Great  uncertainty  liangs  over  many 
of  the  old  dramHS,  from  the  common  pructice  of 
managers  of  theatres  employing  different  authors, 
at  subsequent  periods,  to  furnish  additional  nmtter 
for  established  plays.  Even  Faustus  whs  dressed  up 
in  this  manner:  in  1597  (four  years  after  Marlow's 
death),  Dekker  was  paid  20s.  for  making  additions 
to  this  tragedy ;  and  in  other  five  3'ears,  Birde  an4 
Rowley  were  paid  £4  for  further  additions  to  it. 
Another  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity 
of  old  plays,  was  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
booksellers  appropriated  any  popular  name  of  the 
day,  and  afilxcd  it  to  their  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  dramatic  productions,  Mtirlow 
assisted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido^  Queen  of  Car- 
thage,  and  translated  part  of  Hero  and  Leander  (after- 
wards completed  by  Chapman\  and  the  Elegies  of 
Ovid ;  the  latter  was  so  licentious  as  to  be  burned 
by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  they 
were  often  reprinted  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict  Poor  Marlow  lived,  as  he  wrote,  wildly: 
he  was  accused  of  entertaining  atheistical  opinions, 
but  Uiere  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays.  He  came 
to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.  lie  was 
attached  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  another  lover; 
Marlow  found  them  in  company  one  day,  and  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his 
dagger.  His  antagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and 
turned  the  dagger,  so  that  it  entered  Marlow*s  own 
head,  *  in  such  sort,'  says  Anthony  Wood,  *  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgery  that  could  be 
brought,  he  shortly  after  died  cf  his  wound.*  Some 
of  the  accounts  represent  the  poet's  rival  as  a  mere 
'  serving  man,*  the  female  a  courtesan,  and  the  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  dd 
balhid  to  which  we  have  alluded  thus  describes  the 
affair  }.- 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  his  life, 

And  brought  about  his  death  ; 
For  in  a  deadly  mortal  strife, 

Striving  to  stop  the  breath 
Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe, 

With  his  own  dagger  slain  ; 
He  ^an*d,  and  word  spoke  never  moe, 

Piere'd  through  the  eye  and  brain.* 

*  FInt  pablished  in  1834  by  Mr  Conier.  in  hla  *  New  Pttll- 
cuLua  regarding  the  Works  of  Bhalnpeere.' 
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Tims,  condemned  by  the  serious  and  pnritauicail,  and 
stained  with  follies,  while  his  genius  was  rapidly 
maturing  and  developing  its  magnificent  resources, 
Marlow  fell  a  victim  to  an  obscure  and  disgraceful 
brawl  The  last  words  of  Greene's  address  to  him 
a  year  or  two  before  are  somewhat  ominous : — *  Re- 
fuse not  (with  me)  till  this  last  point  of  extremity ; 
for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be 
ybited.'    The  warning 


Like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak» 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings. 

Marlow's  fatal  conflict  ii  rapposed  to  hare  taken 
place  at  Deptford,  as  he  waa  buried  there  on  the  1st 
of  June  1593.  The  finest  compliment  paid  to  the 
genius  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was  by  his  contcm- 
porary  and  fellow-dramatist»  Michael  Drayton: — 

Kext  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  traasluna^y  things 
That  the  first  poets  had :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear ; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poct^s  brain. 

We  subjoin  part  of  the  death- scene  of  Kd  ward  IT.  in 
his  historical  drama,  a  scene  whicih  Charles  Lamb 
■ays,  *  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  an- 
cient or  modem.'  It  may  challenge  comparison 
with  Shakspeare's  death  of  lUchard  IL ;  but  Marlow 
could  not  interest  us  in  his  hero  as  the  great  dra- 
matist does  in  the  gentle  Richard: — 


[Scene  from  Jfarlow*8  Edward  //.] 
8oaM,  Berkley  Cutis.  The  Ki  iro  le  left  alooe  with  Licbtmrn  . 


Edit,  "Who's  there!  what  light  is  thatt  wherefore 
coni'st  thou  1 

LifflL  To  conifort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 

£dto.  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com'iit  to  murder  me. 

Liffht.  To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 
Far  id  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  Qucen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  uii*d. 
For  she  relents  at  this  your  misenr : 
And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 
To  sec  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

£dw.  Weep'st  thou  already  1  list  a  while  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Oumey's  >  is, 
Or  as  Matreris*,!  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  a  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 

Lf^ht  0  villains ! 

Edw,  And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep. 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king ; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance. 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  nurob'd. 
And  whether  I  hare  limbs  or  no,  I  know  not. 
O  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every  vein. 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes  1 
Tell  Isabel  the  oueen,  I  look*d  not  thus, 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhon'd  the  Duke  of  ClerenionL 

LighL  0  speak  no  more,  my  lord  1  this  breaks  my 
heart. 
lie  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  a  while. 

1  Itblceepm. 


Edw,  Thetie  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nought  bat 
death : 
I  see  my  trage<ly  written  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  a  while,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand, 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  life, 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 

Zifffit.  What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  mt 
thus! 

Edw,  What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus  t 

Lis^t  These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innocent 
blood. 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 

Edw.  Forgive  mv  thought,  for  having  such  a  thou^L 
One  jewel  have  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Still  fear  1,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
Rut  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  harbour'st  murder  in  thy  heart. 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  souL 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief.    Where  is  my  crown  ! 
Gone,  gone ;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive  ! 

Liaht.  You're  overwatch'd  my  lord ;  lie  down  and  reslk 

Edw,  Rut  that  grief  keeps  me  taking,  1  should  sleep ; 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyelids  closed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.     0  wherefore  siti'st  thou  here  ! 

Light,  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  mv  lord. 

Edw,  No,  no  ;  for  if  Uiou  mean'st  to  munier  me. 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

Liffkt,  He  sleeps. 

Etiw.  O  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  0  stay  a  while. 

Lif/ht,  How  now,  my  lord  ! 

Edw,  Something  stfll  buzzeth  in  mine  ears, 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  whicn  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come  I 

Light,  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  ;  Matreris,  come. 

Edw,  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist : 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

The  taste  of  the  public  for  the  romantic  drama.  In 
preference  to  the  classical,  seems  now  to  have  been 
confirmed.  An  attempt  was  made  towards  the  dose 
of  Klizahcth's  reign,  to  levlTe  the  forms  of  the 
classic  stage,  by  Daniel  the  poet;  who  wrote  two 
plays,  Cleopatra  and  Phihlaa,  which  are  smoothly 
venifled,  but  undramatic  in  their  cha\w:ter.  Ladt 
pRMDROKB  co-operated  in  a  tragedy  called  Antomift 
written  in  1.590;  and  SAmrEL  Rranbon  produced, 
in  1508,  a  tame  and  feeble  Roman  play,  VirtMom 
Oeiavia, 


▲NTHONT  mnrDAT — ^BBNBT  CHETTLB. 

In  the  throng  of  dramatic  authors,  the  names  of 
Anthony  Mundat  and  Henry  CnsTTLE  frequently 
occur.  Munday  was  an  author  as  early  as  1579, 
and  he  was  concerned  in  fourteen  plays.  Francis 
Meres,  in  1598,  calls  him  the  *best  plotter'  among 
the  writers  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  dramas.  Sir 
JoAa  OUc€utlet  was  written  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Drayton  and  others,  and  was  printed  in 
1600,  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  on  the  title- 
page  !  The  Death  of  Robert^  Earl  of  Hvntingiom^ 
printed  in  1601,  was  a  popular  play  by  Munday, 
assisted  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  liobin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marian  in  nerrj  Sherwood  are  thus  gai^  set 
forth  :— 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  your  horns, 
X^liofie  shrill  sound,  with  the  echoing  woods' 
Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  the  fearful  deer, 
Hefore  our  feather'd  shafls,  death's  winged  darta, 
13riug  sudden  summons  for  their  fatal  ends.    * 
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Oire  me  thj  hftnd  :  now  God's  curae  on  me  light| 

If  I  forsake  not  grief  in  grieTii  despite. 

Mudi,  make  a  crj,  and  jeomen  stand  je  roand : 

I  charge  je,  neTer  more  let  woeful  sound 

Be  heud  among  je ;  Imt  whaterer  fall. 

Laugh  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  smalL  *    * 

Manan,  ihou  seest,  though  oourtlj  pleasures  want, 

Yei  oonntiy  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant. 

For  the  soiu-raTishinff  delicious  sound 

Of  instrumental  music,  we  hare  found 

The  winged  quiristers,  with  diTers  notes. 

Sent  from  their  quaint  lecordinf  pretir  thn•j^ 

On  crtTj  branch  that  compaaseth  our  bower, 

WiUiout  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 

For  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestiy. 

We  hare  sweet  nature's  best  embroiderj. 

For  thj  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look» 

Til 7  oTstal  ejes  gaae  on  the  ciystal  brook. 

At  court,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thr  head. 

Now,  with  whole  sarlands  it  is  circled ; 

For  what  in  wealUi  we  want,  we  hare  in  flowen^ 

And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bowers. 

Chettle  was  engaged  in  no  less  than  thirtj-«lght 
plays  between  the  jears  1597  and  1603,  four  of 
which  hare  been  printed.  Mr  Collier  thinks  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  before  1592,  when  he  published 
Greene's  posUiumous  work,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  ofWit* 
Among  his  plays,  the  nastes  of  which  hare  descended 
to  us,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  Cardinal  Wobey, 
which  probably  was  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 
Henry  TIIL  The  best  drama  of  this  prolific  author 
which  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy  called  Patient 
ChiMadL,  taken  from  Boccaccia  The  humble  charms 
of  the  heroine  are  tiius  finely  described  :-* 

See  where  my  Grissell  and  her  father  is, 

Methinks  her  beauty,  shining  through  those  weeds, 

Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 

How  lorely  poverty  dwells  on  her  back  ! 

Did  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do. 

She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  stats, 

To  clothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

The  names  of  Haughton,  Antony  Brewer,  Porter, 
Smith,  Hathaway  (probably  some  relation  of  Shak- 
speare's wife),  Wilson,  &c.,  also  occur  as  dramatic 
•writersL  From  the  diary  of  Henslowe,  it  appears 
that,  between  1591  and  1597,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
diflerent  plays  were  perfbrmed  by  fina-  of  the  tern 
or  deoem  theatrical  companies  which  then  existed. 
Hcnriowe  was  originally  a  pawnbroker,  who  ad- 
▼anoed  money  and  dresses  to  the  players,  and  he 
ultimately  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  playhouses  with  which  he  was 
concerned.  The  name  oif  Shakspeare  does  not  once 
oomr  in  his  diary. 

Sereral  good  dramas  of  this  golden  age  haye  de- 
scended to  us,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 
A  few  of  these  possess  merit  enough  to  haye  been 
oonsideivd  first  sketches  of  Shakspeare,  but  this 
opinion  has  been  gradually  abandoned  by  all  but 
one  or  two  Grerman  critics.  Most  of  them  hare  been 
published  in  Dodsk/s  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  The 
best  are,  the  '  Merry  Deril  of  Edmonton,'  the  '  Lon- 
don Prodigal,'  the  *  Yorkshire  Tragedv,'  T^ord  Crom- 
well,' the  *  Birth  of  Merlin,'  the  *  Collier  of  Croydon,' 
*  Mucedoms,'  *  Locrine,'  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  the 
'Misfortunes  of  Arthur,'  'Edward  III.,'  ftc.  The  most 
correct  and  tegular  of  these  anonymous  dramas  is 
'  Arden  of  Flei^ham,'  a  domestic  tmgedy.  founded 
on  a  murder  which  took  place  in  1551.  Alice,  the 
wife  of  Arden,  proyes  unfaithfbl,  and  joins  with  her 
paramour  Mosbie,  and  some  assassins,  in  murdering 
fier  husband.  Tieck  has  translated  this  play  into 
German,  as  a  genuine  production  of  Shakspeare,  but 


the  style  is  different  In  the  earliest  acknowledged 
works  of  the  Warwickshire  bard,  there  is  a  play  of 
wit,  and  of  what  Hallam  calls  *  analogical  imagery,* 
which  is  not  seen  in  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  though  it 
exhibits  a  strong  picture  of  the  passions,  and  ipdi- 
cates  freedom  of  versification  and  dramatic  art  Wa 
subjoin  one  touching  scene  between  Alice  and  her 
paramour — a  scene  of  mutual  recriffllnation,  guilt, 
and  tenderness ; — 


iScenefrom  Arden  of  Pevenham.'] 
Africa  Ardbn.— MfMBiB. 

ifot.  How  now,  Alice  1  What !  sad  and  pasrionats  t 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  pensiyeness  ; 
Fire  divided  burns  with  lesser  force. 

AL  But  I  will  dam  that  fire  in  my  breast. 
Till  by  the  force  thereof  my  part  oonsume. 
Ah,  Mosbie  I 

ifot.  Such  deep  pathures,  like  to  a  cannon's  bontp 
IMschaiged  sffaiuat  a  ruinated  wall, 
Breaks  my  relenting  heart  in  thousand  pieoes. 
Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  my  sore  ; 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  and  'tis  thy  policy 
To  foige  distressful  looks,  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  which  dies  when  thou  art  sad. 
It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  anger  love. 

^iL  It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  murder  love. 

Mot.  IIow  mean  you  that ! 

AL  Thou  know'st  how  dearly  Arden  loved  me. 

Mos.  And  then 

AL  And  then — conceal  the  rest,  for  'tis  too  bad. 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  to  the  wind. 
And  published  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames 
I  pray  thee,  Mosbie,  let  our  spring-time  wither  ; 
Our  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome  weeds* 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  betwixt  us ; 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 

Moa.  What  1  are  yon  changed  I 

AL  Ay,  to  my  former  happy  life  again  ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest  wifi^^ 
Ha,  Mosbie  I  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that. 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven, 
A  mean  artificer,  that  low-born  name  1 
I  was  bewitcht ;  woe-worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me. 

Mot,  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  cuisss  fbrth  | 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame, 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  neslected  matters  of  import. 
That  would  have  'stated  me  above  thy  state  ; 
For  slow'd  advantages,  and  spurned  at  time ; 
Ay,  fortune's  right  band  Mosbie  hath  focsook. 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left. 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid. 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all  thy  wealth ; 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  ihee. 
lliis  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad. 
And  wrapt  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  was  bewitcht ;  that  is  no  theme  of  thine  ; 
And  thou  unhallow'd  hast  enchanted  me.  ^ 

But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms, 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes. 
That  showed  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 
Thou  art  not  fair ;  I  riew'd  thee  not  till  now  : 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt, 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 
It  grieves  roe  not  to  see  how  foul  thou  art. 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  fair. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  copesmate  for  thy  hinds ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  favourite. 

AL  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  tms^ 
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[    Wbich  often  hatb  be* n  told  me  by  m;  fricnda, 

That  MfMbie  lorni  me  iiat  but  for  my  wealth  ; 
Which  too  iiicmluloui  I  ne'er  belieied. 
Nay,  ban  me  Fpeak,  Moebie,  a  won!  or  two  J 
I'll  bite  my  tongue  if  I  ipeak  bitterly. 
Look  on  me,  Moxbie,  or  elu  I'll  kill  myirlC 
Kothing  111*11  hide  me  from  thy  Btormy  look  j 
If  thou  cry  war,  there  ii  no  peace  for  me, 
I  irili  do  penance  for  oflendmg  tbae  : 

'    And  hum  Ihi>  pnyer  book,  which  I  hen  DM, 
The  holy  word  that  haj  coDieited  me. 
See,  Mosbie,  I  will  tear  away  the  lesTca, 
And  ail  the  leaT«  ;  and  in  thia  tolden  eom 
Shall  Ihy  Dweet  phrawi  and  thy  letten  dwell, 

;    And  thereon  will  1  chiefly  meditate. 
And  hold  no  other  wet  but  mch  deration. 

'    Vilt  thou  not  look  t  ii  all  thy  lore  o'crwhelm'd  I 

;    Wilt  thou  not  hear  I  what  malice  stop*  thy  ean  I 

■    Why  apeak 'st  thou  nott  what  ailenee  tiee  tby  tongoal 
Thou  hut  been  Ki)<htcd  M  the  eagle  ii, 

:    And  heard  an  quickly  ai  the  fearful  hue, 

;    And  ipoki  u  nniouthly  ai  an  OTalor, 

I    When  I  hare  bid  thee  hear,  or  kc,  or  m»X  : 
And  art  thou  aeniible  in  none  of  theae  I 

i    Weigh  all  thy  good  turni  with  thia  little  &all, 
And  1  deneric  not  Moibie'i  muddy  looki. 

'    A  fence  of  trouble  ia  not  thicken'd  atill  ; 

'    Be  clear  again  ;  111  ne'er  mote  trouble  tiiea. 
JVua.  O  f\e,  no  ;  I'm  a  ba»  artificer  ; 

'■  My  winpi  an  feathered  for  a  lowly  flight 
Moabir,  fie,  no ;  not  for  •  thouund  pound 
Make  loTe  to  you  ;  nhy,  'tin  unpardonable. 
We  becgara  niuat  not  breathe  wbon:  gentlei  art. 

I         AI.  Swcrt  Mo^bie  ia  aa  gpntle  aa  a  king^ 

'    And  I  loo  blind  to  judge  him  Dthentite. 
Flowen  roiiictiniea  ipriug  in  falluw  land*, 

1     Weedi  in  gardcna,  rOKi  grow  on  thonii  ; 

I    So  wliBtaoc'er  my  Moabie*!  father  wa*, 
Himwlf  ia  valued  gentle  by  hik  worth. 

JfM.  Ah,  huw  you  women  ean  inainuate. 
And  clear  a  tns<pau  with  your  aweet  act  lODgM. 
>1  will  forget  thia  quarrel,  gentle  Alioe, 
Praridcd  I'll  be  tempted  ao  no  more. 

'Anlen  of  FeTeraham'  waa  flret  printed  In  1509. 
Tlie  '  Yiirkiliire  Tragedy,'  anorher  jday  of  tlie  aanie 
kind,  but  apparently  more  haitily  written,  wa*  per- 
fi>nni.il  in  160-1,  and  four  yeara  aflcrwanla  printed 
villi  Sliakapcare'i  name.     Botli  l))i!«  and  CuUier, 
able  dranialiu  antiquariea  and  atudenta,  are  Inclined 
to  tb«  opiiiiun,  Ihat  lliii  dranui  conbdna  paasagea 
wtiiuh  only  Shakapeare  could  liare  written.     But  In 
line*  like  ibe  following — though  amoolh  and  nata- 
ral,  and  quuled  a«  the  moat  Sluikapearian  In  the  play 
— we  miuthemnalc  of  the  great  dranuliat'ithotigfata 
and  nnniben.    It  la,  howerer,  ■  foroble  picture  of  a 
luckleaa,  recUeu  ganiUer : — 
What  will  become  of  uil     AU  will  awaj  | 
My  huiband  nerer  oeaaca  in  eiptoua, 
Both  to  conKurue  hia  cndit  and  hia  houae  ; 
And  'lia  an  down  by  heavi'u'a  juji".  decree. 
That  Riot'a  child  mutt  neods  be  Beggary. 
Arc  thcM  the  lirtuca  that  hia  youth  did  premiM  1 

,    Dice  and  loluptuout  meetinga,  midnijfht  mela, 

,    Takillg  hia  bed  with  lurfeita,  ill  beieeminc 
The  ancient  honour  of  hia  hou«  and  name  t 

I    And  thia  not  all,  but  that  which  killa  me  moat. 
When  he  recouiita  hia  loMoa  and  falac  f«tuiM^ 

I    The  weakiican  of  hia  ttale.  ao  much  dejected, 

I    Not  *a  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mad. 


Not  pcuileiit  Ur  thoac  hia  ai 


We  hare  aeen  thai  Greene,  Fecle,  and  Ifariov, 
prepared.  In  aome  di'gree,  the  way  for  Shakapeark 
Tiler  had  given  a  more  aettled  aiM  tcholattic  fbna 
to  the  drama,  and  aaaigned  it  a  permanent  place  ia 
the  national  literature.     Thej  adonied  tba  Uagt 


[Cap/  of  the  Boat  al  aintfced.] 
with  more  variety  of  character  and  action,  with 
deep  paaaion,  and  (rue  poetry.  The  Ulter,  iiidecd, 
wa»  tinged  with  inoolierenoe  and  eilraragance,  but 
the  tturliug  ore  of  geniua  vaa,  in  Uarlow  at  leaat, 
abundant.  Above  all.  Ihej  had  fumilinriaed  tb« 
publiu  ear  to  the  uae  of  blank  lawe.    'I'he  iaat  ua- 

Erovement  wai  the  greateat ;  fur  eren  the  gvnioa  id 
hakapeare  would  lure  been  cramped  and  conBited, 
if  it  had  been  condemned  to  move  only  in  the  fetten 
of  rhyme.  The  quick  interchange  uf  dinlogue,  aad 
the  Tarioui  nice  ahadea  and  alternations  <^  ciiaiacter 
and  feelinfc,  could  not  hare  been  evolred  in  dramatie 
that  admirable  form  of  Terae  wliick 


appeal^  con  apicuoualy  on  thehori 
be  (aid  to  have  been  pr 

Geniua  of  the  Urania  In  „ 

the  lue  of  the  great  poet,  who  vaa  to  extend  Iwr 
empire  over  limit*  not  yet  recogniaed,  and  Invest  it 
with  a  iplendour  which  the  world  bad  nerer  «aan 

The  few  hicident*  In  Shnkapeare'a  life  an  tv 
rounded  with  doubt  and  fable.  The  fond  idolatry. 
with  whidi  he  i*  now  rtgarUrtl,  wai  only  tnrtted  t» 
hia  pcraooal  lilatory  at  a  lute  period,  when  little  conU 
be  gathered  eneu  by  tlw  nio«l  euthuiiaatie  coUector. 
Our  beat  facta  are  derived  from  legal  docnrnml^ 
WiLLUN  liUAKiPKAHS  was  bom  at  StnitAinlHW 
Avoii.int]i«couutyuf\Vurwlck.iDApritlSU.  TUM 
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onth,  the  uiDlTerHirj  t^  i 


BtrttapldiB  o(  Bhikivar*. 
QeoTge,  tlie  tutelar  (uot  of  En^itnd)  but  til  we 
ktiOT  with  ccrUintj  is,  that  he  wiu  baptised  on  thu 
Ifitli.  Mil  fHthcr,  John  miskspenre.  wai  B  wool- 
coniber  or  gUirer,  who  had  i.'levaled  hit  lociRl  [nii- 
tion  by  marriage  with  a  rustic  hi-ireu,  Mnry  Arden, 
postvssed  of  ail  eitate  worlh  about  £70  per  annum 
of  oar  present  money.  The  (loet'a  liither  roae  to 
be  high  baiitfT  uh)  chief  alderman  of  Stratford ; 
bvt  in  I5T8.  he  ia  found  mortgugiug  hit  wife's  in- 
heritance, and.  from  entriei  >n  the  town-boiikc,  !■ 
■uppiiKd  to  hnve  fHllcn  into  companitiTc  poverty. 
William  wai  the  elJeat  of  lix  lurviving  children, 
■nd  Bflcr  »iiine  niufdlion  at  the  graniiniir- school, 
he  it  said  to  hii»e  bten  brought  hnnie  t  "  *  " 
hit  fnltier's  buiineu.    There  i>  a  bbmlc 


™/  AAmit,  and  the  Ik™:. 

education  at  the  gnunniar-i 

question  of  eager  scrutiny 

nd  controvuny.     Ben 

■ays,  he  had  'little  Latin,  and  less 'Gre«k.' 
This  if  not  denying  that  he  had  some.  Many 
Latinised  idioms  and  cipreuioni  are  to  be  found  Id 
his  plays.  The  choice  of  two  clasiical  •uhjoci* 
for  nil  early  poetry,  and  the  numerous  felicitom 
allusions  in  bis  dramas  to  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  show  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  taste  of  classical  literature,  and  was  a  liappj 
student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.  His  mind  was  too 
comprehensive  to  degenerate  into  pedantry;  but 
when,  at  the  age  of  four  or  Hve  and  twenty,  he  took 
the  field  nf  original  dramatic  composition,  in  com- 
pany vitli  the  university -bred  authors  and  wila  of 
his  times,  he  soon  distanced  Ihem  all.  in  correctness 
as  well  AS  facility,  in  tlie  intellectual  richness  of  hi* 
thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  bis 
acquired  knowledge.  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  was  a  liard,  though 
pcrliaps  an  irrcgalar,  student  The  precocious  ma- 
turity of  Sliaknpeare'i  passions  hurried  him  into  a 
Eremature  marriage.  On  the  28th  of  November  1582, 
e  obtained  a  license  at  Worcester,  legalising  his 
union  with  Anne  Hathaway,  tcilh  owe  aiktag  of  tSa 
lama.  Twoof  hianeighlioura  became  security  in  the 
sum  of£40,tliatthepact  would  fulfll  his  matrimonial 
engngcment,  lie  being  a  minor,  and  unable,  legally. 


of  a,' substantial  yconian'  of  tlie  village  of  Slioltery, 
about  a  mile  from  Stratford.  Hie  hurry  and  anxiety 
with  res;)ect  to  the  marriage-license,  is  explained 
hy  (he  repster  of  laptisms  in  the  poet's  nnHve  towni 
hii  dau^litur  Susanna  was  christened  on  the  £Sth 
ftfay  ISS.I,  six  montlis  after  the  marriage.  In  ayear 
and  a  half,  two  oilier  children,  tnins,  were  born  to 
Slialupwire,  who  had  no  family  afterwards.  We 
nmv  readily  suppose  that  the  sm:ill  town  of  Strat> 
f.ml  did  not  ofll-r  scope  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet, 
>w  arrived  at  e:irly  manhood,  and  feeling  thetiet 
a  liiisbiini]  and  a  father.  He  removed  to  London 
in  I58G  or  l.'iST.  It  has  been  said  that  his  depar- 
was  hastened  by  the  etTects  of  a  lampwin  be 
irritlen  on  a  neighbouring  squire.  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  of  Cliarlecole.  in  revenge  fur  Sir  Thomas 
prosecuting  him  fur  deer-st«aling.  The  story  Is 
Inconsistent  in  its  details.  Part  of  it  must  be  nn- 
|tnic;  it  was  never  recorded  against  him  in  Ills  life- 

■I'iaJnr  (not 
.h).  in  which 
rial  bearings 

e  of  Shaks< 
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tiiiction  in  ttic  Ihcutre.  He  ru  a  ihareliolilcr  of 
tlio  Blackrrian  Compuny,  within  two  or  three  jeara 
aftir  liis  amvd;  of  the  flft«eii  ihsrehiilitera  of  the 
tbeotre  in  Narcmbcr   1589,   Shalui>eitni'*  name  i» 


Uie  elcrenth  on  the  Hit.  In  11(96,  liii  nsmo  ii  t)ie 
fifth  111  a  lirt  of  only  eight  proprietors;  and  in  lfiU3. 
h«  »M  (ccond  in  the  new  patent  Kilted  by  Kiiig 
Jtmci.  It  appear!  from  recent  diieOTtTJce  niaiii; 
t^  Sir  Collier,  that  the  wardrobe  and  itagcprupcr- 
tiei  aftenrnH*  belonged  to  Slinkapeare,  and  witli 
the  shares  which  he  posnesied,  were  eiitimateil  nt 
XUOO,  equal  to  between  £6000  and  i:7lH>0  of  our 
present  money.  He  wtia  also  a  proprietor  of  liie 
Globe  Theatre;  and  nt  the  luwent  coinpuUlion.  Iii* 
Income  mnit  bare  been  about  £300  n-yeiir,  or  i^iriOO 
at  the  present  day.  As  an  actor.  Sliakspean-  is  snid 
by  a  contemporary  (supposed  to  he  I^iird  Soullninip- 
ton)  to  hxrc  been  'of  gnnd  account  in  the   coni- 

Einy  i'  but  tbe  cause  of  liii  unexampled  tueccas  was 
it  immortal  dnimas,  the  delight  and  wonder  uf  hit 
age- 
That  so  did  take  Eliia  and  oar  James, 
at  Iten  Jonson  hat  recorded,  and  nt  is  eonflnned  by 
Tariout  amboritit-s.  Up  to  1611.  the  whole  of 
Bhakspeare'a  plays  (thirl y- seven  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  iulio  cditiuu)  are  supposed  to  have 


lieen   prodoi-ed.      With  the  nobles,  the  witt,  and 

IHiets  of  bis  day.  he  was  in  fiimiliar  interconrte.  The 
'f^ntle  S1iHka|>e»re.' as  he  wat  usnally  styled,  waa 
Ibnmed  in  all  hearts.  But  notwilbslviding  hia 
brilli.int  ineccts  in  the  metropolis,  the  poet  eaHy 
hwked  fuTvard  to  a  permanent  retirement  to  th« 
i^unlry.  He  visited  Stratford  once  a-year;  and 
V'lien  wealtli  flowed  In  upon  him.  he  pnrehaaed  pro- 
perty in  his  native  town  and  its  vicinity.  Ho  bought 
NeiT  Place,  the  principal  huuse  in  Stratford;  in 
160S.  lie  pave  £320  for  107  acres  of  land  adjoiuing 
to  hit  pun-hnsc  i  and  in  1605.  he  paid  £440  for  the 
lease  of  (be  tithes  of  Stratford.  The  latest  entry  of 
his  name  anion);  the  king's  players  is  in  1604,  but 
he  wat  living  in  London  in  1609.  Tlie  year  161S 
has  been  assi|;ned  as  the  dale  of  his  final  retirement 
to  the  country.  In  the  flilneu  of  bit  fame,  with  a 
handsome  compctener.  and  before  age  had  chilled 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  tlie  poet  returned  to  hit  native 
toun  to  spend  the  remainder  ofhit  dayt  among  the 
quiet  acciici  and  the  friends  of  his  yonth.  Hit 
parent!  were  both  dead,  but  their  derlinlng  year* 
had  been  gladdened  by  the  prosperity  of  tlicir  illoi- 
triouB  ton.  Four  years  were  spent  by  Shakspeare 
in  this  dignified  retirement,  and  Ihehistory  of  litera- 
ture scarcely  presents  another  such  picture  of  calm 
felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died  on  tlie  !3d 
of  April  1616,  having  just  completed  his  fifty-second 
year.  His  vidoir  survived  him  seven  years.  Hit 
two  daui:htcn  were  both  married  (hit  only  sod 
Hamnct  had  died  in  1596).  and  one  of  them  had 
three  ions  i  but  all  these  died  without  issue,  and 
there  now  remains  no  lineal  representative  of  the 
great  i"oel. 

Siiaktpcnrc,  it  is  helicved.  like  bis  contemporary 
dramatists.  K'^an  bis  career  as  an  author  by  altering 
■he  works  of  others,  and  adni>Iing  lliem  for  the  stage. 
Tlic  extract  from  Greene's  '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,' 
which  wo  have  given  in  the  life  of  that  unhappy 
author,  shows  that  he  Imd  liccu engaged  in  this  subor- 
dinate literary  Ijilunr  btforc  1592.  Three  yeara  pre- 
vious to  this,  ti'atli  Jiod  puUisbed  an  addresi  to  tlie 
students  of  the  two  universities,  in  which  theie  it  « 
rcmarksljle  passage  : — '  It  is,'  lie  saya,  '  a  common 
jirnctice  now-n-daji.  among  a  tort  li  shifting  com- 
panions, that  ran  through  every  art.  and  thrive  by 
none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Nortrint,  wltereto  they 
were  Ikitii.  and  busy  IbeniseWeswilh  the  endeavoura 
of  art,  lliut  could  tiarcc  Lnlinise  their  neck  verse  if 
they  sbonld  have  need ;  yet  Englisli  Seneca,  read  by 
candlc-ligbt,  yields  many  good  sentences,  at  bUxid  it 
a  brggur,  and'  so  furtb  ;  and  if  you  iiitieal  him  hr  in 
a  fiMxt.r  nioniiog,  he  will  atlbrd  ynu  whule  Hamlftn, 
I  slionid  say  handfuls,  of  tragim  speeches.'  Tlie 
term  Aovctml  was  applied  to  lawyers'  dcrki,  M 
ciJled  from  the  first  word  of  a  Latin  deed  of  Ihoie 
xmmeiiccment  of 
doubt  that  Nash 
nlhided  In  tihakspeare  in  this  satirical  glance,  for 
Shahstieare  was  even  then,  as  hot  been  discovered, 
a  shareholder  in  Ibo  theatre  i  and  it  appears  fn>m  tlie 
title- pafre  to  Iheflrst  edition  of 'Hamk-t.' in  1604.  that, 
like  '  H-mico  and  Juliet.'  and  the  ■  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.'  it  had  been  enlarged  to  almost  twice  IN 
original  size.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the 
Kreat  dramatist  should  not  have  commenced  ivriting 
liefiire  he  was  twenty-seven.  Some  of  his  first 
drafts,  as  we  have  teen,  he  subseqnenUy  enlarged 
and  eomiJeted  ;  others  may  have  sunk  intoolilivion. 
as  being  judged  unworthy  of  resuscitation  or  im- 
provement in  his  riner  years.  PtricUt  it  suppotei) 
to  be  one  of  his  earliest  adaptntioni.  Dryden,  in- 
deed, eiprcffly  states  it  to  be  the  first  birth  of  hit 
muse ;  hut  two  if  not  three  styles  are  distinctly 
traceable  in  this  play,  and  tlie  two  first  acta  look 
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like  the  work  of  Greene  or  Pede.  Tittu  Andronicus 
reseinbUs  the  style  of  Marlow,  and  if  written  bj 
Shakspeare,  aa  distinct  contemporary  testimony 
affirms,  it  must  have  been  a  rery  youthfUl  prodac- 
tlon.  The  Tamng  of  the  Shrew  is  greatly  indebted 
to  an  old  play  on  the  same  subject,  and  must  also 
be  referred  to  the  same  period.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Sluikspeare  wrote  any  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  VI,  The  second  and  third  parts  are  model- 
led on  two  older  plays,  the  *  Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster/  and  the  *  True  Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
York.'  Whether  these  old  dramas  were  early 
sketches  of  Shakspeare's  own,  or  the  labours  of  some 
obscure  and  forgotten  playwright,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained :  they  contain  the  death-scene  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  germs  of  that  Tigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter  and  passion  completed  in  *  Richard  III.'  We 
know  no  other  dramatist  of  that  early  period,  ex- 
cepting Marlow,  who  could  hare  written  those 
powerful  sketches.  From  the  old  plays,  Shakspeare 
borrowed  no  less  than  1771  entire  lines,  and  nearly 
double  that  number  are  merely  alterations.  Such 
whol^ale  appropriation  of  the  labours  of  others  is 
found  in  none  of  his  other  historical  plays  (as  King 
John,  Richard  III.^  &c.,  modelled  on  old  dramas), 
and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Contention  and  the  True  Tragedy  were  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  poet,  afterwards  enlarged  and  im- 
proTed  by  him,  as  part  of  his  English  historical 
•eriea,  and  then  named  Henry  VI. 

Tb»  gradual  progress  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is 
supposed  to  haye  l^en  not  unobserred  by  Spenser. 
In  1594,  or  1595,  the  venerable  poet  wrote  his  pas- 
toral, entitled  *  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,*  in 
which  he  commemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
feigned  names.  The  gallant  Raleigh  is  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  Astrophel, 
and  other  living  authors  are  characterised  by  ficti- 
tious appellations.    He  concludes  as  follows : — 

And  then,  though  last  not  least,  is  Action, 
A  gentler  shepherd  mav  nowhere  be  found, 

Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth,  like  him*elf,  heroically  sound. 

The  sonorous  and  chivalrons-Uke  name  of  Shak- 
speare seems  here  designated.  The  poet  had  then 
published  his  two  classical  poems,  and  probably 
most  of  his  English  historical  plays  had  been  acted. 
The  supposition  that  Shakspetu^  was  meant,  is  at 
least  a  pleasing  one.  We  love  to  figure  Spenser  and 
Raleigh  sitting  under  the  'shady  alders'  on  the 
banks  of  MuUa,  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Faery 
Queen ;'  but  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the 
great  poet  watching  the  dawn  of  tliat  mighty  mind 
which  was  to  eclipse  all  its  contemporaries.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  in  1598,  we  meet  with  an  impor- 
tant notice  of  Shf^peare  by  Francis  Meres,  a  con- 
temporary author.  'As  Plautus  and  Seneca,'  he 
says,  *  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy among  the  Latins,  so  Shakspeare,  among  the 
English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
stage;  for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
his  Errors,  his  Love's  Labour  Lost,  his  Love's 
Labour  Won  (or  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  his  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice ; 
for  tragedy,  his  Richard  IL,  Richard  IIL,  Henry 
IV.,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  This  was  indeed  a  brilliant  oqptribu- 
tion  to  the  English  drama,  throwing  Greene,  Peele, 
and  Marlow  immeasurably  into  shade,  and  far 
transcending  all  the  previous  productions  of  the 
English  stage.  The  harvest,  however,  was  not  yet 
half  reaped— the  glorious  intellect  of  Shakspeare 
was  still  forming,  and  his  imagination  narsiDg  those 


magnificent  conceptions  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Lear,  the  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Tempeti 
of  his  tragic  muse. 

The  chronology  of  Shakspearc's  plays  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Malone  and  others,  without  ade- 
quate authority.  Mr  Collier  has  shown  its  incor- 
rectness in  various  x>articulars.  He  has  proved,  for 
example,  that  *  Othello'  was  on  the  stage  in  1602, 
though  Malone  assigns  its  first  appearance  to  1604. 
*  Ma(.'beth'  is  put  down  to  1606,  though  we  only  know 
that  it  existed  in  1610.  Henry  VIII,  is  assigned  to 
1603,  vet  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a 
new  play  in  1613,  and  we  know  that  it  was  produced 
with  unusual  scenic  decoration  and  splendour  in 
that  year.  Tlie  Roman  plays  were  undoubtedly 
among  his  latest  works.  The  *  Tempest'  has  been 
usually  considered  the  last,  but  on  no  decisive  autho- 
rity. Adopting  this  popular  belief,  Mr  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  the  *  Tempest'  has  a  *  sort  of  sacred- 
ness'  as  the  last  drama  of  the  great  poet,  who,  as  if 
conscious  that  this  was  to  be  the  case,  has  *been 
inspired  to  typify  himself  as  a  wise,  potent,  and 
benevolent  magician.' 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  continue  writing  on  to  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1616;  and  such  a  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  tradition  thus  recorded  in  the  diair 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  A.l^I.,  vicar  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  extending  from  1648  to  1679.  *I  have 
heard,'  says  the  careless  and  incurious  vicar,  who 
might  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Shak- 
spearian  facts,  had  he  possessed  taste,  acuteness,  or 
industry — '  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all.  He  frequented 
the  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  eldci:  days 
lived  at.Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  witii  two 
plays  every  year,  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so 
large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a-year,  as 
I  have  heard.  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.* 
We  place  no  great  reliance  on  this  testimony,  either 
as  to  facts  literary  or  personal.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  marked 
his  successive  approaches  to  perfection,  must  see  that 
he  united  the  closest  study  to  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, that  he  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  drama- 
tic art,  and  the  most  accurate  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  he  was,  as  Schlcgel  has  hap- 
pily remarked,  *  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly-luxuriant  genius.'* 

*  Colcridire  boasted  of  being  the  first  in  tbn«  who  pnblloly 
demonstrated,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  that  the  sap- 
posed  irreguliirity  and  extrnvsganccs  of  Shakspefire  wore  '  the 
mere  drooms  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  because  it 
had  not  the  dimensions  of  the  swan.'  He  maintains,  with  his 
usnal  fine  poetical  npprcclntlon  and  feeling,  that  that  law  of 
imity  which  hns  Its  foundations,  not  in  the  factitious  necessity 
of  custom,  but  in  nature  Itself,  the  unity  qffieHnff,  iseverywbevSk 
and  at  all  times,  obhcrved  by  Shakspeare  in  his  plays.  *  Read 
Romeo  and  Jullct->-all  Is  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  its  fol- 
lies, its  virtues,  its  precipitancies ;  spring  with  its  odours,  its 
flowers,  and  its  transiency ;  it  Is  one  and  the  same  fedlng  that 
commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play.'  This  unity  of 
action,  or  of  chanctorand  Interest,  conspicuous  in  Shakspeare, 
Coleridge  iUustmtes  by  an  illustration  drawn,  with  the  taste  of 
a  poet,  from  external  nature.  '  Wlience  arises  the  harmony 
that  strikes  us  In  the  wildest  natural  landscapes— In  the  relap 
tive  shapes  of  rocks— the  harmony  of  colours  In  the  heaths, 
ferns,  and  lichens— the  leaveaof  the  beech  and  the  oak— th* 
stoma  and  rich  brown  branches  of  ths  birch  and  other  mouw 
tain  traes,  varying  from  verging  autumn  to  returning  spring— 
compared  with  the  visual  eifeot  from  the  greater  number  of 
artificial  plantations  ?  From  this— that  the  natural  landscape 
is  effected,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  energy  modified  ab  if^J^ 
each  component  part.'   In  working  out  his  conoeptloM,  either 
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EleTcn  of  the  dramas  were  printed  during  Shak- 
gpeare*!  life,  probably  from  copies  piratically  ob- 
tained. It  was  the  interest  of  the  managers  that 
new  and  popular  pieces  should  not  be  published; 
but  we  entertain  tlie  most  perfect  conviction,  that 
the  poet  intended  all  his  original  works,  as  he  had 
revised  some,  for  publication.  The  *  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor*  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  fourteen 
days,  by  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished 
to  see  Falstaff  in  love.  Shakspeare,  however,  was 
anxious  for  his  fame,  as  well  as  eager  to  gratify  the 
queen;  when  the  temporary  occasion  was  served, 
he  returned  to  his  play,  filled  up  his  first  imperfect 
outline,  and  heightened  the  humour  of  the  dialogue 
and  character.  Let  not  the  example  of  this  greatest 
name  in  English  literature  be  ever  quoted  to  sup- 
port the  false  opinion,  that  excellence  can  be  attained 
without  study  and  labour  I 

In  1623  appeared  the  first  collected  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  works — seven  years  after  his 
own  death,  and  six  months  after  that  of  his  widow, 
who,  we  suspect,  had  a  life-interest  in  the  plays. 
The  whole  were  containe<l  in  one  folio  volume,  and 
a  preface  and  dedication  were  supplii-d  by  the  poet*B 
fellow  comedians.  Hemming  and  CondcU. 

The  plots  of  Sliakspearc's  dramas  were  nearly  all 
borrowed,  some  from  novels  and  romances,  others 
from  legendary  talcs,  and  some  from  older  plays. 
In  his  Roman  subjects,  he  followed  North's  transla- 
tion of  Rutarch*s  Lives ;  his  English  historical  plays 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  From 
the  latter  source  he  also  derived  the  plot  of  *  Mac- 
beth,* perhaps  the  most  transcendent  of  all  his  works. 
A  very  cursory  perusal  will  display  the  gradual  pro- 
gress tmd  elevation  of  his  art.  In  the  *  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,*  and  the  earlier  comedies,  we  see  the 
timidity  and  immaturity  of  youthful  genius ;  a  half- 
formed  style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his 
predecessors ;  fantastic  quibbles  and  conceits  (which 
ne  never  wholly  abandoned);  only  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  character;  n  romantic  and  playful  fancy; 
but  no  great  strength  of  imagination,  energy,  or  pas- 
sion. In  Richard  1 1,  and  1 1 1.,  the  creative  and  master 
mind  are  visible  in  the  delineation  of  character.  In 
the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  the  *  Merchant  of 
Venice,*  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  &c.,  we  find  the  ripened 
poetical  imagination,  prodigality  of  invention,  and  a 
searching,  meditative  spirit.  These  qualities,  with 
a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemplative  philo- 
sophy, pervade  *  As  You  Like  It,'  and  the  *  Twelfth 
Night*  In  *  Henry  IV.,*  the  *  Merry  Wives,'  and  *  Mea- 
•ure  for  Measure,*  we  see  his  inimitable  jxiwers  of 
comedy,  full  formed,  revelling  in  an  atmosphere  of 

gyons  life,  and  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
e  took  a  loftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  con- 
ceived and  finished  with  consummate  taste  and  free- 
dom. In  his  later  tragedies,  *  I^ar,'  *  Hamlet*  (in  its 
improved  form),  *  Othello,'  *  Macbeth,'  and  the  *  Tem- 
pest,' all  his  wonderful  faculties  and  acquirements  arc 
found  combined — ^liis  wit,  pathos,  passion,  and  sub- 
limity— ^hu  profound  knoM-lcdge  and  observation  of 
mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refined  humanity  and  bene- 
Tolence — his  imagination  richer  from  skilful  culture 
and  added  stores  of  information — his  unrivalled  lau- 

of  ohancCer  or  pudon,  we  conodre  Bhakspeare  to  have  labonred 
for  nltimate  and  lasting  fame,  not  ImmMllate  thoatrical  eflr«ct. 
HIi  audiences  most  often  have  been  unable  to  follow  his  philo- 
sophy, bia  subtle  distinctions,  and  his  Imagery.  The  actors 
naost  have  been  equally  unable  to  give  effect  to  many  of  his 
penooatiana.  He  was  apparently  indUTemit  to  both—at  leost 
in  his  great  works— and  wrote  for  the  mind  of  tho  unlverac. 
There  waa,  however,  alwm>'s  enough  of  ordinary  nature,  of 
pomp,  or  variety  of  action,  for  the  multitude ;  and  the  Rnglish 
kistorlcal  plays,  connected  with  national  pride  and  gloiy,  muat 
iMTS  nndtfed  their  aatbor  popular. 


guage  (like  Might  from  heaven*) — his  imagery  and 
versification. 

That  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action,  laid  down  by  the 
ancients,  and  adopted  by  the  French  theatre,  is  wdl- 
known,  and  needs  no  defence.  In  his  tragedies,  he 
amply  fulfils  what  Aristotle  admits  to  be  the  end 
and  object  of  tragedy,  to  beget  admiration,  terror,  or 
sympathy.  His  mixture  of  comic  with  tragic  scenes 
is  sometimes  a  blemish,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  his 
age ;  and  if  he  had  lived  to  edit  his  works,  some  of 
these  incongruities  would  doubtless  have  been  tx- 
punged.  But,  on  the  whole,  such  blending  of  014)0- 
site  qualities  and  characters  is  accordant  with  the 
actual  experience  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  No  coarse 
of  events,  however  tragic  in  its  results,  moves  on  in 
measured,  unvaried  solemnity,  nor  would  the  Eng- 
lisli  taste  tolerate  this  stately  French  style.  The 
great  preceptress  of  Shakspeare  was  Nature:  he 
si)oke  from  her  inspired  dictates,  *  warm  firom  the 
heart  and  faithful  to  its  fires;'  and  in  his  disregard  of 
classic  rules,  pursued  at  will  his  winged  way  throu^ 
all  the  luliyrinths  of  fancy  and  of  the  human  heart 
These  celestial  flights,  however,  were  regulated,  as 
we  have  said,  by  knowledge  and  taste.  Mere  poeti- 
cal imagination  might  have  created  a  Caliban,  or 
evoked  the  airy  spirits  of  the  enchanted  island  and 
the  Midsummer  ]>ream ;  but  to  delineate  a  Desdc- 
mona  or  Imogen,  a  Miranda  or  Viola,  the  influence 
of  a  pure  and  reflned  spirit,  cultivated  and  disci- 
plined by  *  gentle  arts,'  and  familiar  by  habit,  thought, 
and  example,  with  the  better  parts  of  wisdom  and 
humanity,  were  indispensably  requisite.  Peele  or 
Marlow  might  have  drawn  the  forest  of  Arden,  with 
its  woodland  glides,  but  who  but  Shakspeare  could 
have  supplieil  the  moral  beauty  of  the  scene  ? — the 
reflned  simplicity  and  gaiety  of  Rosalind,  the  philo> 
sophic  meditations  of  Jaques,  the  true  wisdom,  ten- 
derness, and  grace,  diffused  over  the  whole  of  that 
antique  half-courtly  and  half  pastoral  drama.  These 
and  similar  pcTsonntions,  such  as  Benedict  and  Bea- 
trice, Mcrcutio,  &c.,  seem  to  us  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  loftier  characters  of  Shakspeare.  No 
types  of  thcni  couhl  have  existed  but  in  his  own 
mind.  The  old  drama  and  the  chroniclers  furnished 
the  outlines  of  his  liistorical  personages,  though 
destitute  of  the  licroic  ardour  and  elevation  which 
he  breathed  into  them.  Plutarch  and  the  poets 
kindled  his  classic  enthusiasm  and  taste ;  old  Chap- 
man's Homer  perhaps  rolled  its  majestic  cadences 
over  hit  ear  and  imagination;  but  characters  in 
which  polished  manners  and  easy  grace  are  as  pre- 
dominant as  wit,  reflection,  or  fancy,  were  then  un- 
known to  the  stage,  as  to  actual  life.  They  are 
among  the  most  perfect  creations  of  his  genius,  and, 
in  reference  to  his  taste  and  habits,  they  are  valuable 
materials  for  his  biography. 

In  judgment,  Shakspeane  excels  his  contemporary 
dramatists  as  much  as  in  genius,  but  at  the  sjune 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  also  partakes  iA 
their  errors.  To  Ix)  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any 
faults  in  his  plays,  is,  as  Hallam  remarks,  *  an  ex- 
travagance rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than 
honourable  to  the  poet,'  Fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
any  of  his  works,  and  under  the  immediate  eflects  of 
his  inspirations— walking,  as  it  were,  in  a  world  of 
his  creating,  with  beings  familiar  to  us  almost  from 
infimcy — it  seems  like  sacrilege  to  breathe  one  word 
of  censure.  Yet  truth  must  admit  that  some  of  his 
plays  are  hastily  and  ill-constnicted  as  to  plot ;  that 
liis  proneness  to  quibble  and  play  with  words  is 
brought  forward  in  scenes  where  this  peculiarity 
constitutes  a  positive  defect ;  that  he  is  sometimes 
indelicate  where  indelicacy  is  least  pardonable,  and 
where  it  jars  most  painfully  with  the  associations  of 
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the  floene ;  and  that  his  style  is  occasionally  stiff^ 
turgid,  and  obscure,  chiefly  because  it  is  at  once 
highly  figurative  and  condensed  in  expression.  Ben 
Jonson  has  touched  freely,  but  with  manliness  and 
fiumcss,  on  these  defects. 

*  I  remember/  he  says, '  the  players  hare  often 
mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in 
his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted 
oat  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had 
Uotted  a  thousand  I  which  they  thought  a  male- 
volent speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
for  their  ignorance  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
commend  their  friend  by  wherein  he  most  faulted, 
and  to  justify  mine  own  candour ;  for  I  loved  the 
man,  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
an  open  and  free  nature ;  hawd  an  excellent  phantasy, 
brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
eeasary  he  should  be  stopped,  n^fflimandua  eraty  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  liad  been  so  tool 
ifany  times  he  fell  into  those  things  could  not 
escape  laughter,  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of 
CsBsar,  one  speaking  to  him,  **  Ca>sar,  thou  dost  me 
WToi^,"  he  replied,  **C8Bsar  did  never  wrong  but 
with  just  cause,**  and  such  like,  which  were  ridicu- 
louiL*  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to 
be  pardoned.' 

The  first  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  published,  as 
already  stated,  in  1623.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1632,  the  same  as  the  first,  excepting  that 
it  was  more  disfigured  with  errors  of  the  press.  A 
third  edition  was  published  in  1644,  and  a  fourth  in 
1685.  The  public  admiration  of  this  great  English 
classic  now  demanded  that  he  should  receive  the 
honours  of  a  commentary ;  and  llowe,  the  poet, 
gave  an  improved  edition  in  1709.  Fope,  Warbur- 
ton,  Johnson,  Chalmers,  Stcevens,  and  others,  suc- 
cessively published  editions  of  the  poet,  with  copious 
notes.  The  best  of  the  whole  is  the  voluminous 
edition  by  Malone  and  Boswell,  published  in  twenty- 
one  volumes,  in  1821.  The  critics  of  the  great  poet 
are  innumerable,  and  they  bid  fair,  like  Banquo's 
progeny,  to  *  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom.'  The 
■cholars  of  Germany  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  philosophical  and  critical  dissertations  on 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  There  never  was  an 
author,  ancient  or  modern,  whose  works  have  been 
■o  carefully  analysed  and  illustrated,  so  eloquently 
expounded,  or  so  universally  admiredl 

He  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kingB  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

MUUtn  on  S^akgpeant  1830. 

'  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,*  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1840),  *  Shak- 
speare's  influence  on  our  literature  has  been  very 
great;  and  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  not 
only  more  unqualified,  but  more  intelligent  than 
ever.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  and  particularly 
by  reason  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  which  is  so 
apt  to  infect  periodical  writing,  the  veneration  for 
the  greatest  of  all  poets  has  risen  to  a  height  which 
amounts  literally  to  idolatry.  But  the  error  is  the 
safest  which  can  be  committed  in  judging  the  works 
of  genius ;  and  the  risk  of  any  evil  consequences  is 

*  looflon's  allnrion  Is  to  ths  follotHng  Ibw  in  the  thiid  sot  of 

Know  Gaour  doth  not  wrong,  nor  witboat  oanas 
WfU  he  be  satisfied. 

wmt»  WM  probftbljr  altered  by  Ben's  suggestion,  or  still 
I  Ukdy  it  iva»  eontipted  by  the  blunder  of  the  player. 


excluded  by  that  inquiring  temper,  which  is  as  cha- 
racteristic of  literature  in  our  times,  as  is  its  appear- 
ance of  comparative  animation.' 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  Shak- 
speare  must  be  obvious.  If  of  character,  his  cha- 
racters are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  those  in 
human  life ;  if  of  style,  he  has  exhausted  all  styles, 
and  has  one  for  each  description  of  poetry  and  ac- 
tion ;  if  of  wit,  humour,  satire,  or  pathos,  where  shall 
our  choice  fall,  where  all  are  so  abundant  ?  We  have 
felt  our  task  to  be  something  like  being  deputed  to 
search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  handfiil  of 
the  finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently 
exploring  the  world  of  woodland  beauty  to  accom- 
plish faithfully  this  hopeless  adventure.  Happily, 
Shakspeare  is  in  aU  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  re- 
call the  fertile  and  majestic  scenes  of  his  inspiratioiL 


[Mvrder  of  King  2>iiiu»n.] 

[Macbeth,  prompted  by  embltion,  end  pnSbed  on  by  Us 
saraire  wife,  resolves  to  murder  the  king,  then  his  guest,  sad 
seise  the  orown>3 

Macbxtb  and  s  Servant. 

Mcbdb.  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready^ 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed. 

[ExUaervcmL 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  t  Come,  let  me  clutch  thea^ 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  I — or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  fak<e  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  I 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  thiA  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marsharst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  ; 
And  such  an  inKtrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  th'  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  wa8  not  ho  before.     There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.     Now,  o'er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  :  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  withered  Murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  paoa^ 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.    Thou  sound  and  firm-set  eaitli« 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.    Whilst  I  threat,  he  llvw— 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bellrmgt, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me : 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  sununons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  helL  lExiL 

Enter  Lady  Macbstb. 

Lady.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath 
made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  firo.  Hark  I 

peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stern 'st  good-night — ^he  is  about  lir^ 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.    I  have  drugg'd 

their  posseta. 
That  death  and  nature  do  oontcnd  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb,  {Within.}  Who's  there! what  ho! 
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Xady.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  thej  haurt  awak'd  ; 
And  'tis  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed« 
Confounds  us.    Hark  !    I  laid  their  daggers  ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  *em.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  l£tUer  Macbeth]  had  done*t 
Mj  husband  I 
Mad>.  Tve  done  the  deed— didst  thou  not  hear  a 

noise  t 
Lady,  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 
Did  not  jou  speak  t 
Macb,  When  t 
Ladjf.  Now. 
Macb,  As  1  descended  f 
Ztody,  At. 

Macb,  Hark  !— who  lies  i'  th'  leoond  chamber  I 
Lady,  Donalbain. 

Macb,  This  is  a  sorry  sight.        [Looh  on  his  hands. 
Lady,  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sony  sight. 
Mad>,  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried.  Murder  I 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them  ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 
Lady,  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 
MaA.  One  cried,  God  bless  us  I  and  Amen  1  the 
other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listenmg  their  fear,  1  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
Lady,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply, 
Mad>,  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen ! 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady,  These  dcedd  must  not  be  thought. 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 
Macb,  Methought  I  heard  a  Toice  ciy,  Sleep  no 
more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — the  innocent  sleep- 
Sleep  that  knitA  up  the  ravelled  sleeTe  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day*s  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourifiher  in  life's  feast 
Lady,  What  do  you  mean  ! 
Macb,  Still  it  cry'd,  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the 
house; 
Glarois  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 
Lady,  Who  wa*  it  that  thus  cr/d  I    Why,  worthy 
Thane; 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.    Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  vour  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  t 
'They  must  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  moms  with  blood. 

Maeb,  rfl  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  hare  done ; 
Jjook't  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lculy.  Infirm  of  purpose  : 
GiTe  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  ofchildhood 
That  fears  a  painted  deril.  If  he  do  bleed, 
rU  ^Id  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  most  seem  their  guilt.  lExit, 

Knocking  within. 

Mad),  Whence  is  that  knocking  I  {Stcaiing, 

How  is't  with  me,  when  erery  noise  appals  me  I 
What  hands  are  here ! — ha  !  they  pluck  out  mine 

^es. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 


hand  t  No ;  this  my  hand  will 


Clean  from  my 
rather 

The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine^ 
Making  Che  green  one  red- 


Enter  Lady  MACBBTHi 

Lady,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [Knock,]  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 
How  easy  is  it  then  !    Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.    IKnocking.]    Hark,  mort 

knocking  ! 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Macb,  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [Knod:, 

Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking.  Ay,  'would  thou 
couldst !  [ExewU, 

[Love  Scene  by  Ni'jfU  in  a  Garden.] 

Romeo,  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound — 
But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaki  ; 
It  is  the  cast,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[Juliet  appears  above  cA  a 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  enrious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  ^ef. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  the  ; 
Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  enrious  ; 
Her  restal  lirery  is  but  sick  and  gre^. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off 
It  is  my  lady  ;  O  1  it  is  my  Ioto  ; 

0  that  she  knew  she  were  ! 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    Wliat  of  thai  t 
Her  eye  discourses  ;  1  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold  ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heav'n. 
Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes. 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  thev  in  her  head  ! 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  thoae 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  :  her  eyes  in  hear'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  nighk 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 

O  that  I  were  a  glore  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  1 

JuL  Ah  me  ! 

Rom,  She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel  I  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  e'er  my  heady 
As  18  a  winged  messenger  of  heav'n. 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
Wlicn  he  bestrides  the  laxy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  oi  the  air. 

Jid.  O  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  t 

Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  Ioto, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom,  Shall  I   hear  more,   or   shall    I   speak   at 
this  1  [Aside. 

Jul.  *Ti8  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  : 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  !     It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face — nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  ma!!.    0,  be  some  other  name  1 
What\  in  a  name  !    That  which  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ( 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee^ 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  roe  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptis'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
Jul,  yfhtii  man  art  thou,  that  thu8,be8creen'd  innigM» 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  I 
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Jtom,  Bj  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  tboe  who  I  am : 
Mj  name,  dear  saint,  u  hateful  to  mjsel^ 
B^use  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JuL  Mj  ears  haye  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Qf  Uuht  tongue's  uttering,  jet  I  know  the  sound. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  I 

Rom,  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

JuL  How  cam 'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore! 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climh  ; 
And  Uie  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Hoin,  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-peich  these 
walls. 
For  stonj  limits  cannot  hold  lore  out ; 
And  what  loye  can  do,  that  dares  Ioto  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

JiU,  If  f  hey  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack  1  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

JuL  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Jhm,  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes, 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  proro^ed,  wanting  of  thy  lore. 

JuL  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place ! 

Rom,  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

JtiL  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  lace. 
Else  would  a  maid^i  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  &in  deny 
What  I  have  spoke — but  farewell  compliment  1 
Dost  thou  love  me  t  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet  if  thou  swcar'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false  :  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo  1 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  ; 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fiidr  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me. 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discover'd. 

Rom,  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit*tree  tops 

JvL  0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb : 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  I 

JuL  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self^ 
M'hich  is  the  god  of  my  idolatiy. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  jov  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  it  ligntens.    Sweet,  good-night  1 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet. 
Oood-night,  good-night — as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Ck>me  to  thy lieart,  as  that  within  my  breast  1 

Rom.  0,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ! 


JuL  What  s%tisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  I 

Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  tow  for 
mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  requ<»t  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

J2offi.Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  t  for  what  puipose^ 
love  1 

JuL  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  mfinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu  1 

[^Nur$e  eaUt  wUAim^ 
Anon,  good  nurse  I  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [&ri<. 

Jiom,  0  blessed,  blessed  night  1  I  am  afear'd. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  ; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantiaL 

B»«Dt«r  JoLiBT  above 

Jtd.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,   and  good-ni^i 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  111  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  } 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

[  Within :  Madam  t 
I  come,  anon — ^but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 

I  do  beseech  thee [  Within :  Madam  1]  By  and  by, 

I  come — 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  griefl 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night.  lErtL 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books  ; 
But  love  from  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looks. 

Enter  Jolikt  again. 

JuL  Hist  I  Romeo,  hist  I  0  for  a  falconei^s  voice^ 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  aiiy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine^ 
With  repetition  oi  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  nighty 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  1 

Jul.  Romeo  ! 

Rom.  My  sweet  I 

JuL  At  what  o'clock  to-monow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee ! 

Rom,  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  &il ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then* 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay  to  have  thee  still  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

,hd.  'TIS  almost  morning.     I  would  have  thee  gone  | 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gvves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  hoick  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  90  would  I : 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good-night,  good-night :  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  uiall  say  good-night,  till  it  be  morrow.    [£n^ 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast  1 
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liVould  I  were  Bleep  and  peace,  bo  sweet  to  rest  I 

Henoe  will  I  to  my  ghostly  friars'  dose  cell, 

Hu  help  to  craTO,  and  my  dear  hap  to  telL        \_ExU, 


IJkteription  of  a  Moonliyht  Nighty  wWifine  MuticJ] 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  niglit  as 
this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methink.%  mounted  the  Trojans*  wall. 
And  sighM  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Je$.  In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o^ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion*H  shadow  eie  himself 
And  ran  dismay *d  away. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-bank.H,  and  waft  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

/et.  In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  i^lson. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

/es.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loT*d  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  rows  of  faith, 
And  ne  er  a  true  one. 

Lor,  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 

Slander  her  lore,  and  he  foi^ave  it  her. 
•  •  • 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  uiuhic 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  ;  look  how  the  floor  of  hearen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patinoA  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold*st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  i 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  uiistrcss*  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music 

Ja,  I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  ; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood)  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  snail  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand  ; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign   that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mor'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
(jet  no  ittch  man  be  trusted. 


[Ghost  Scene  in  Hamlei,] 

Hamlft,  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  reiy  cold. 

Horatio.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham.  What  hoar  now  t 

Nor.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mareellus.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hot,  Indeed  1  I  heard  it  not.    It  then  draws  near 
the  season 
Wherein  the  rpirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[Noite  of  warlike  music  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord ! 

JIam.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  hif 
rouse. 
Keeps  waraail,  and  the  swagg'ring  up-sprine  reels  ; 
And  AS  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

I/or.  Is  it  a  custom  t 

Nam,  Ay,  marry  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  her^ 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observanoe. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  ; 
They  clei>e  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform *d  at  hrighty 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So  ott  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As  in  their  birth,  wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin. 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Ofl  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erlcavens 
The  form  9f  plauhive  manners  ;  that  these  men 
Carrj-iiig,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, 
Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault. The  dram  of  baae 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  own  scandal. 

EEnter  Ghost. 

Nor,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

Nam,  Angelrt  and  rainiHtcrs  of  grace  defend  us  I 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n  or  blasts  &om  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
K  ing.  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me  ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canon is'd  bones,  hears'd  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  ?     Why  the  scpulchn^ 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  1    \Miat  may  this  meui. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Rerisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  t 
Say,  why  is  this  1  Wherefore  t  What  should  we  do  ! 

[Ghost  becl-ons  NamltU 

Nor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  off  to  a  removed  ground  ; 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Nor,  No,  bpr  no  means.  [Nolding  Naxidd* 

Nam,  It  will  not  speak  :  then  I  will  follow  it. 
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SlURSPEARi; 


I  ' 


I  ! 


I  , 


Ho:    Do  not,  mj  lord. 

H<Mi,  Wh  J,  what  should  be  the  fear  ! 
I  do  not  set  xnjr  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  mjr  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itaelf  f 
It  waTes  me  forth  again. — I'll  follow  it 


Hor,  What  if  it  tempt  jou  tow'rd  the  flood,  mjrjord  ; 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  hia  ba»e  into  the  sea  ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  jour  sovereignty  of  reason, 
And  draw  jou  into  mad^tefl?  !    lliiiik  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  d&tperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  heara  it  roar  beneath. 

Scan.  It  waves  me  still. — Go  on,  Til  follow  thee. 

Mar,  Yon  shall  not  c;o,  ray  lord. 

Ham,  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar.  Be  rul'd  ;  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 

Still  am  I  call'd.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen 

[Breaking  from,  them. 

By  heav'n.  111  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me 

I  say,  away  !    Go  on — I'll  follow  thee. 

[ErcwU  Ghost  and  UamUL 

Hot.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow  !     Tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor,  Have  after.    To  what  issue  will  this  come  t 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Htky,  let's  follow  him.  {ExeunL 


{Mark  Antony  over  Ccbsoh'b  Body.l 

AnL  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  : 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     Noble  BrutuB 
Ilath  told  you  Ciesar  was  ambitious ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  grievously  hath  Cscsar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men). 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Casnar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 
But  Brutuji  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome^ 
\^lio«e  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  filL 
Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious  f 
When  that  the  poor  have  cri^d,  Cocsar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that,  on  the  TiUpercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    W^as  this  ambition  1 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke  ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  t 
Oh,  judgment !  thou  art  fle<l  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lo;9t  their  reason  I    Bear  with  me  : 
My  heart  is  in  the  c^Hin  there  with  Ciesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

Isi  Cit.  Methinks    there  la  much   reason  in  his 


sayings. 


2(/  Cit,  If  thou  connidur  rigUily  of  the  matter, 
Cse^ar  has  had  great  wrong. 

Zd  Cit,    Has   he,   manteni  1      I  fear  there  will  a 
worse  coiiic  in  hid  place. 

Ath  Cit.    Mark'd  ye  his  words !      He  would  not 
take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  *tis  certain  he  was  not  ambiiious. 

\tt  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2d  Cit.  Poor  soul  1   his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 

3(2  Cit.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome   tluui 
Antony. 

Aih  Cit.  Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak* 

Ant.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Cus^ar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  hi  in  reverence. 
Oh,  masters  !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrongs 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  aiul  yoa, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Csesar : 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kias  dead  Caesar's  woundfly 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memorir, 
And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  iasue. 

4^  Cit.  We'll  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AO.  The  will !  the  will  I     We  will  hear  Cnsar's 
will! 

AnL  Have  patience,  gentle  friends !    I  must  not 
read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  yoa. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  bein£  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  innarae  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  a-'e  his  heirs  ; 
For,  if  you  should,  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it  \ 

itk  Cit,  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony  • 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will ! 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient  f  will  you  stay  a  while  t 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Ceesar.     I  do  fear  it. 

Atk  Cit.  They  were  traitors.     Honourable  men  1 

AU,  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2d  Cit,  They  were  villains,  murderers  I  The  will  I 
Read  the  will ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  I 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ceesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  t    And  will  you  give  me  leave  ! 

AU,  Come  down. 

2d  Cit.  Descend.     [Ht  coTna  down  from  thepu^nL 

M  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4th  Cit.  A  ring  !  Stand  round  t 

\st  Cit.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2c?  Cit.  Room  for  Antony — ^most  noble  Antony  I 

Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 

AIL  Stand  back  !  room  I  bear  back  I 

Ant,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on  ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  tbiou^  ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followed  it  I 
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As  rushing  oat  of  doors,  to  be  resoW'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindlj  knock'd,  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  jou  gods  I  how  dearly  Caesar  loT*d  him. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  ranquish'd  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  &ce. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  felL 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countiymen  1 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  orer  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  !  What  I  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  resture  wounded  1    Look  you  here  I 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

l8t  Cit.  0  piteous  spectacle  I 

2d  Cit,  0  noble  Caesar  1 
'     3d  Cit,  O  woful  day  ! 

4th  Cit,  O  traitors  !  villains  t 

Itt  Cit,  0  most  bloody  sight  t 

2d  Cit,  We  will  be  reveng'd  I  Revenge  !  Aboui— 
seek — bum — ^fire — kill— islay  1    Let  not  a  trai- 
tor live  I 


I0thdlo*i  Rdatumqfhu  Oourtakip  to  the  Senate.] 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'cn  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  blest  with  the  soil  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us*d 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  gracious  patience 
I  will  a  round  un varnished  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  :  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  chai^'d  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  lor'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question 'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  si<^ges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  davs. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 
Of  bein<r  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  hidtory. 
Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

neaven. 
It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdcmona  seriously  incline  ; 
But  still  the  house  afifairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch^ 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  whidi  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
Tbal  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 


Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  intentively.    I  did  consent. 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  spei^  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  sufier'd.    My  story  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  ; 

She  swore — in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing 

strange, 

*Twa8  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wisb'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  : — ahe  thank'd 

me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story  ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake  ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 


iQuem  Mah.] 

0  then,  I  see  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comet 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomics. 

Athwart  men*8  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  cf  film ; 

Her  wafoner,  a  small  grey -coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  biff  as  a  round  little  worm. 

Prick 'd  from  the  lazy  finser  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out*  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night. 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  oourtsies  strai^t ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies*  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 

Which  oft  the  angir  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  oomes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep. 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  I 

Sometimes  she  drrveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throaii| 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  bladesi, 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two^ 

And  sleeps  again.     Thin  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night  $ 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

V/hich  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Rom€o  a»Hi  Julkt. 


[EndofAU  Earthly  Oloriet.'} 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  acton, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pagi«nt  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  I    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
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{Life  and  J>eiUh  Weighed.^ 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  tli»fc  is  the  aaestion — 
Whether  *tif  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
TTie  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  !    To  die — to  sleep — 
No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocki 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ! — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die— to  sleep- 
To  sleep ! — ^perchance  to  dreun ! — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  oome. 
When  we  hare  shuffled  off  this  mortal  ooil. 
Must  giro  us  pause — there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  sconis  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrone,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  panes  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  guidua  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin !    Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weaiy  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  undiscoTcr'd  coimtry  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  hare. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  off  1 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  r^E;ard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  nune  of  action. 

Hamlet 

[Pear  of  Deo/A.] 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside^ 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling  :  'tis  too  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  naradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  deaih. 

Meanartjbr  BfMttire. 

[Deteriptum  qf  Ophetic^t  Drowmng.} 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  $ 

There  with  fimtastic  garlands  did  she  make. 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 

(That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them), 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Gambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.   Her  clothes  spread  wide. 

And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up, 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

Or  like  a  creature  natiw  and  indued 

Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  firom  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  death. 


{Peneveranee.'] 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 

A  great-8iz*d  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

Thoflc  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devoured 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done.     Peraeveranoe,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done,  lb  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail. 

In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  Keep,  then,  the  path  } 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  byt 

And  leave  you  hindmost. 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fall'n  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er^run  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours  ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.    0  !  let  not  Virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ;   for  beauty, 

wit. 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  sen'ice. 
Love,  friendHhip,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumuiatuig  Time. 

TroUu*  and 


I77ie  Deceit  of  Oi'namaU  or  Appearances.  | 

The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 

But  being  scason'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil  1     In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  blesis  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  I 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  seareh'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk  1 

And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty. 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight. 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  looks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  eambols  with  the  wind 

Upoi{  supposed  fairness ;  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

Th4«  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scaif 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunninff  times  put  on 

T*  entrap  the  wisest :  therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold^ 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man :    but  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead, 
Wliich  rather  threaten'st  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  nere  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence. 

Mtrchant  qT^mklk 
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[ifercy.] 

The  quality  of  mercy  U  not  Btrain'd  ; 
It  droppeth  aa  the  gentle  rain  from  hearen 
lJ\)Oxi  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blest«eth  hira  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
I'is  niii^htiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow'r. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  abore  the  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likeet  Ood\ 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  sal  ration  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

M«rduuU  ^  reMlce^ 

ISolitttde  preferred  to  a  Conrt  JAft^  cmd  Ihe  Advaniaget 

o/Advertity,] 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Ilath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  I    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  tnan  the  envious  court  I 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fane 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter^s  wind ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  mv  body, 
Eren  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  sn:ile  and  say, 
'  This  is  no  flattery ;'  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adrersity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  renomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  erery  thing. 
I  would  not  change  it  1 

Amietu.  Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  1 

Jm  You  hfkt  IL 


[The  World  Compared  to  a  Stage,"] 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy — 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

Jaques,  All  the  world  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
ThcT  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
H  is  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shinincr  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow,    llien,  the  soldier, 
Full  of  titrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  tiie  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
W^ith  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifia 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 


With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sar'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  Lis  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

AMYimlAkMjL 


[DetcripUon  of  Night  in  a  Camp,] 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  ni^^ 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watdi. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames. 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neij^b% 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  teati| 
The  armourers,  aooomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy -gai ted  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witcb^  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  Englisk, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger :  and  their  gesture  sad 
(Inventing  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats) 
Presentetn  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  teni^ 
Let  him  cry  praise  and  glory  on  his  head  1 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host. 
Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounde<l  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  ; 
That  ev'ry  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  lookf. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear. 


[The  JBUatingt  of  a  SkephenFs  L^k,] 

0  God  1  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete^ 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  maiiy  prears  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  yean  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 
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80  minutes,  hours,  dajs,  weeks,  months,  and  jean, 

Pass'd  orer,  to  the  end  thej  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grare. 

Ah !  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  loTelj ! 

Qives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  sillj  sheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kin^  that  fear  their  subjects'  trracheiy  ! 

O  yen,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

AH  which  secure  and  sweetlj  he  e^jojra, 

Is  far  bejond  a  prince's  delicates  ; 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 

His  bodj  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Hemy  Vh 


{The  Vicimtuda  of  Life,^ 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  70U  bear  me. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  mj  greatness  t 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  To-daj  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd. 

Like  little  wanton  boyp,  that  swim  on  bladders. 

These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  far  bevond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 

At  length  \>roke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 

Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  4 

I  feel  my  neart  new  open'd.    O,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  t 

There  ix,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 

And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

Henrp  Till, 


\Fahtaf*t  Cwoardice  and  Boatting.'] 

[Fslstsir.  who  ta  represented  ss  a  monster  of  fat,  a  sensoallst, 
aad  a  coward,  yet  is  rendered  tolerable  by  his  humour,  had 
aocompanitH]  Prince  TTcnry  and  some  other  diasolateoompsnions 
on  a  predatory  expedition  to  Oad's  TIIU,  where  they  flrst  robbed 
a  few  trardlera,  and  afterwards  the  Prinee  and  Polos  set  upon 
PalstAff  and  others  of  the  party  in  the  dark,  and  made  them 
take  to  flight  The  following  aoeno  takes  place  afterwards  In 
their  favourite  London  haunt,  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Bast* 
obeap.] 

ToPaiKcs  Hcifav  and  Poiifs,  enter  Falstapp,  Oadsbill, 

BAsnoLPB,  and  Paro. 

Poins,  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  1 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
geance  too  I  —  many,  and  amen  I  Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  boy.  Ere  I  lead  this  Hie  long,  I'll  sow 
nether  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too. 
A  plague  of  all  cowards  I  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue.     Is  there  no  virtue  extant  t  [He  drinki, 

P.  llcwy.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  t— pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun? — if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that 
compound. 

Fal,  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There 
is  nothing  but  rogueiy  to  be  found  in  villanous  man. 
Yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime 
in  it — a^riUanoua  coward.    Go  tny  ways,  old  Jack  ; 


die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be 
not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three  (;ood  men  un- 
hanged in  England  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while ! — a  bad  world,  I  say  !  I 
would  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  all  manner  of 
songs.     A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still  I 

P,  Henry.  Ilow  now,  wool-sack  t  —  what  mutter 
you! 

Pai,  A  king's  son  I  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  Prince  of 
Wales  1 

P,  Henry,  "^Tiy,  you  whoreson  round  man  I — what's 
the  matter! 

Pal,  Are  you  not  a  coward ! — answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Poins  there  !  [To  Point, 

P,  Henry,  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward, 
111  stab  thee. 

PaL  I  call  thee  coward  I  I'll  see  thee  daran'd  ere 
I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
strait  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends ! 
A  plague  upon  such  backing  1 — ^give  me  them  that 
will  face  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  ;  I  am  a  rogue, 
if  I  drunk  to^iay. 

P.  Henry.  0  villain  I  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

PaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  say  I  I  [He  drinkt, 

P,  Henry.  ^Vhat's  the  matter! 

PaL  What's  the  nwtter  1 — ^here  be  four  of  us  hare 
ta'cn  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P,  Henry,  Where  is  it,  Jack ! — where  b  it ! 

Pal.  Where  is  it? — taken  from  us  it  Is:  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry,  What,  a  hundred,  man  ! 

Pal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doub« 
let,  four  through  the  hose,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  throueh,  my  sword  hacked  liko  a  hand-saw,  ecoe 
signtim,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man.  All 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards !  Let  them 
speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are 
villains^  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  lienry.  Speak,  sirs.    How  was  it  I 

QadM,  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen 

PaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Qad»,  And  bound  them. 

P^o,  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Pal,  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Qadt,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fieih 
men  set  upon  us 

PaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  the 
other. 

P.  Henry,  What  1  fought  you  with  them  all! 

PaL  All !  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor 
old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

Poins,  Pray  heaven,  yon  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Pal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them  :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ;  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal — if 
I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  roe  horse.  Thou 
know'st  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.    Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me 

P,  Henry.  What  I  four ! — ^thou  saidst  but  two  even 
now. 

PaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

PotiM.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 
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PaL  Thaw  foar  ame  ^-&froDt,  uid  mkini;  thnut 
tX  me.  I  miid«  me  no  mom  ado,  but  took  ill  thoir 
tana  nointi  in  mj  target,  thne. 

P.  henry.  Seienl — whf,  time  were  but  foui  even 

Pal.  In  bucknun. 

Po'nw.  Aj,  four  in  bucknm  niiti. 

Pid.  Seren,  bj  tbcM  bitti,  or  I  un  »  rilUin  elK- 

P.lleniy.  PfyHtat,  let  turn  alone;  we  ihall  hare 

Pal.  Duet  thou  hear  me,  Hfti  t 

P.  Hmry.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

FaL  Dd  »,  for  it  ii  worth  the  liM'aiug  to.  Ttkeae 
Dine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of 

P.  Ilnay.  So,  two  more  almjlj. 

Pat-  Their  points  beiM  broken » 

Pomt.  Dom  fell  theirhoK. 

FiU.  Began  to  gire  me  ground.  But  I  follow'd  me 
done,  came-in  foot  and  hand ;  and  with  a  thought, 
«eTen  of  the  eleren  I  pwd. 

J*,  llniry.  O  monatroni  I — eleren  buckiam  men 
grown  out  of  two  t 

PaL  But,  ai  the  deril  would  hare  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knare*,  in  Kendal  gicen,  came  at  mj  back, 
and  let  drive  at  mo;  for  it  ww  lo  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  couldit  not  see  thj  hand. 

P.  UcBT^.  Thoe  Ilea  are  like  the  fnthei  that  beget* 
them ;  gTDSii  la  a  mountain,  open,  pal]>nble.  Why, 
thou  claj-bniin'dgut»;  thou  knottj-patiMi  fool ;  thou 
whorenon,  obscene,  grewj  tallow-kcech 

Pol.  What,  art  thOD  mad  t — art  thou  mad  t — ii  not 
the  truth  tbetrutht 

P.  lliniy.  Whv,  how  eoaldat  thou  know  these  men 
in  Kendul  screen,  when  it  «a«  n  dark  thou  couldxt 
not  ire  thy  hand  t  Come,  tell  ui  jour  reason  I  M'hat 
aaj'ntlhoutolhinl 

Polm.  Come,  jout  rrason.  Jack,  your  maon. 

Pal.  \l'hBt,  upon  eonipiil><Ion  I    No :  were  I  at  the 
■tnppedo,  or  all  the  mcki  in 
tellj-c  '  ■  -      "■-- 


-if  TO 


orld,  1  would  not 
II  hlackbcrriea,  I 


1,1— 


P.  Jin.] 


S!iuid"gi 


Ftd.  Awnj,  you  rtarrelinB,  jou  eli 
neafi  ton,ii;iu>,  yon  atock-liEh.     O  for  breath  to  utter 
what  ii  like  thco  1 — you  tailor'a  yard,  you  iheath,  you 

"     Itandingtuck; 

Uivru.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
;  and  when  liiou  bast  lited  thywlf  in  baie  com- 
parimns,  hear  me  speak  but  tbia. 

Poi«:  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Iltniy,  We  two  miw  you  four  «et  on  four ;  yen 
bound  them,  and  were  mnstcn  of  their  wealth.  Mark 
DOW,  how  a  plain  tale  ihall  put  you  down.  Then  did 
we  two  sot  on  you  four  ;  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced 
yea  from  your  prize,  and  haTe  it ;  ycit,  and  can  ihow 
it  you  lierc  in  the  home ;  and,  FalstalT,  you  carried 
your  guts  mray  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity, 
and  marr.1  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  ronred,  as  erer 
I  heard  hull-calf  What  a  bIbtc  art  thou,  to  hack 
thj  inoril  Ki  thou  huit  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in 
%ht  I  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  thu  open 


I.  Come,  let's  bear,  Jack ; 


rhat  trick  hast  thou 
he  that 


PaL  Dy  the  I,ord,  I  knew  ye  as  well 
mode  ys.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  mnsteni.  iym  ic  lor 
me  to  kill  the  beir-apparcnt !— should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince  t  Why,  thou  knowM  I  am  as  valiant 
H  Hcn-ules ;  but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter  ;  I 
TU  a  cowanl  on  instinct  1  shall  think  the  better 
of  myKlf,  and  thee,  during  my  life  ;  I,  for  a  raliant 


lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prince.  Bat,  lade,  I  am 
glad  you  hare  the  money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doon  ; 
watch  to-night,  pray  to-monow.  Gallants,  lads,  boya, 
hearts  of  gold,  all  the  title*  of  good  fellowship  come 
to  you  I  What  I  shall  we  be  menyt— shall  we  have  a 
play  « tempore  1 

P.  Jlenry.  Content ;  and  the  aigumect  shall  be 
thy  running  away. 

PaL  Ah  J  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lov'st  me. 
Firit  Pari  afiimni  if. 

[ Aibfn/'  arrtaled  hj/  hii  jlotfex.  Dame  Qui'at'y.] 


Ch.  Juit.  ^Mutt's  the  matter  I  keep  the  peace  here, 

Dl 

//ort.  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  tome  1  I  beseedi  you. 


JuH.  How  now, 
ing  here  I 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your 

.      uld  haTobeen  well  o 

Stand  fr 


John  1  what,  aie  you  hnwl- 

li  is  become  your  place,  your  Ume,  ondbuslneal 
lould  h»TO  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. 

,  fellow  I  Wherefore  hang'st  thou  im 

BotL  O  my  m< 

grace,  I  am  a  p 
arTested  at  my  si 

Ch.  /tut.  For  wuai  sum  i 

//o««.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord  ;  i»  is  for 
all.  all  I  have.  He  faatb  eaten  me  out  of  faouw 
and  home  ;  he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that 
Alt  belly  of  his  :  but  1  wilt  have  some  of  it  out  again, 
or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  nights,  like  the  mate. 

Pat.  I  Chink  1  am  as  like  to  ride  the  man,  if  1 
have  any  ranta^  of  ground  to  gel  up. 

C/i.  Juit.  How  comes  Ibis,  Sir  John !  Fie  I  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of 
eiclamation  I  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  eufoice  a 
poor  widow  te  so  toogh  a  courae  to  come  by  her  own  1 

Pal.  What  is  the  groaa  sum  that  I  owe  thee  I 

Ifoii,  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself 
and  the  money  too.    Thou  didct  swear  Co  me  npMi  ft 


parcel -gilt  goblet,  siti 
the  round  table,  by  a 
IVhitsun-ireek,  when  the  prince  broke  (by  head' for 
likening  his  father  to  a  singing-mnn  of  \\'indsoT ; 
thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  1  was  washing  thy 
wound,  to  many  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  itt  Did  not  goodnifc  Kerch,  th« 
butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  goKsip 
Quickly  I  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mens  of  Tinegar, 
telling  us  she  bad  a  food  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby 
thou  didst  desire  to  ~' — ' — *—  '  ■-"  ■*-- 


»  gone  down  *taii%  desin  n 
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linf^  I     I  put  tl 
tbounnrt. 

Fal.  My  lonl,  tht«  U  k  poor  mad  wul ;  asd  she 
■Bjs,  up  uid  dowu  the  town,  th&t  her  eldest  ntk  lr  like 
you  :  *ae  hath  been  in  good  caw,  and,  the  ttuth  la, 
poreity  hath  dirtrmcted  her.  * 

CT.  J%tt.  You  ipeak  a*  hiTing  power  to  do  wrong  ', 
'    '  iDswerin  theeffect  of  yooirepatation,  4ndiati«fy 

[TaUiig  ker  atide. 


,  Ck'rkeuwell,  and,  ai  hii  oppunenlt  afterTarda  re- 
<  luioded  him,  failed  completely  a«  an  actor.  At  tlie 
■ame  time,  he  was  engaged  in  vribng  ri>r  the  ttaf», 
'   either  by  himaetf  oi  ooi)j<uutly  vith  otboi*.     Us 


jETc 


U.  Come  hither,  hoaien. 

EaleraUiiai 


<%.  JhM.  Now,  maater  Gower  ;  what  uen  t 

Oomr.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Ileniy  nrioce  of 
Walea, 
An  near  at  hand  :  the  rent  the  paper  letli. 

Pai  Al  I  am  ■  gentleman 

/fori.  Nay,  you  aaid  ao  before. 

FaL  Aa  I  am  a  geLtleman.  Come,  no  mora  worda 
oTiL 

Jlail.  By  thia  beaTenlj  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the  tapeetry  of  my 
dininj^-chaintwra. 

Fal,  Olanaea,  gluaes  ia  the  only  drinking  ;  and  for 
thy  walla,  a  prelty  alight  droUeiy,  or  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,  is 
worth  a  tiionHiad  of  these  bed-hanginga,  and  these  fly- 
bitten tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst. 
Come,  if  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  ia  not  a 
better  *tni±  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  race,  and 
draw  thy  action.     Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  thia 

I  know  thou  waat  set  on  to  this. 

Iltnt.  Pray  thee.  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
Dobles ;  I  am  loath  lo  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  ear- 
lisl,lal 

Fid.  Let  it  alone  ;  I'U  make  other  shift :  youll  he 
afoolitill. 

ifori.  Well,  yon  shall  hare  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
•own.    I  hope  youll  come  to  aupper  I        *        * 

Fal.  Will  I  UtsI— Go  with  her,  with  her;  hook 
en,  book  on.  ITo  iht  qfEccrt. 


7%e  second  nnme  In  the  dmmatic  lltcnttare  of  thli 
period  hu  been  generally  assigned  to  Ben  Jonson, 
though  some  may  be  disposed  to  daim  it  for  the 
more  Shotspcarian  genius  of  BonumonI  snd  Fletcher. 
Jonson  was  bom  ten  yenrs  afler  Shakspcarc — in 
1571 — and  appeared  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  iu 
Ilia  twentieth  year.  Ilis  early  life  nai  full  of  Iiard- 
ship  and  ricissitade.  His  father,  a  clergyman  In 
Westminster  (a  member  of  a  Scottish  family  IVom 
Annandale),  died  before  the  poet's  birth,  and  his 
mother  msnying  again  to  a  brickhiycr,  Ben  was 
brought  flnm  Westminster  school  and  put  to  the 
same  employment  Disliking  the  occupation  of  his 
fUher-in-law,  he  enlisted  ss  a  soldier,  and  served  in 
the  Low  Countries,  lie  is  reimrted  lo  hare  killed 
one  of  the  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  the  riew  of 
both  arm'HM,  and  to  baTe  otherwise  distinguished 
himself  for  his  youthful  brarery.  Asa  poet,  Jonson 
oflcrwards  reverted  vith  pride  to  Ills  conduct  as  a 
•oklicr.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge ;  but  his  stay  there  must 
have  been  short — probably  on  account  of  bis 
straitened  circumstances — for,  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  is  found  married,  and  en  actor  in  Lon- 
doEL     Ben  made  his  dcbal  at  a  low  tliCHtre  near 


i; 


OK  imion. 


qnarrcllcd  with  another  performer,  and  on  their 
fighting  a  duel  with  aworda,  Jonson  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kilt  hia  antagonist,  and  was  severely  wounded 
himself.  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  but  was  released  without  a  triaL  On  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced,  in  1596,  his  EBtry  Man  in  hit 
Humnir.  the  scene  waa  hdd  in  Italj^,  but  (lie  cha- 
racters and  manners  depicted  in  the  piece  were  Eng- 
lish, and  Jonson  aflcrwarda  recast  the  whole,  and 
transferred  the  scene  to  England.  In  Its  revised 
form,  '  Every  Mnn  in  hia  Unmoor'  was  brought  out 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1S98,  and  Shakspeare  was 
one  of  the  performers  in  the  play.  He  hod  himself 
produced  some  of  his  finest  comedies  by  this  time, 
but  Jonson  vns  no  imitator  of  his  great  rival,  who 
bhjndtd  a  spirit  of  poetical  romance  with  his  comic 
sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic manncra  of  hia  countrymen.  Jonson  opened 
a  new  walk  in  the  drama :  he  felt  his  strength,  and 
the  public  cheered  him  on  with  its  plaudits.  Queen 
Elizabeth  patronised  the  new  poet,  and  ever  after- 
wnrds  he  was  '  a  mnn  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  In 
15D9.  nppeiin:d  bis  Every  Max  out  of  hii  Humour,  a 
\ef*  able  performance  than  its  predecessor.  CynAia^t 
RetvU  and  the  PoeUuta  followed,  and  the  fierce 
rivalcy  and  contention  which  clouded  Jonson's  afler- 
life  seem  to  have  begun  al>out  this  time.  He  bad 
nttai-ked  Marston  and  Dekker,  two  of  his  brother 
dramatists,  in  the  'Poetaster.'  Dekker  replied  with 
spirit  in  his  'Satiromaatix,'  nnd  Ben  was  silent  fortwo 
years,  'living  upon  one  Townsend,  and  scorning  the 
world,'  OS  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  a  eontempornxy. 
In  1603,  he  tried  '  if  tragedy  had  a  more  kind  aspect,' 
and  produced  his  clnssic  drama  of  Sgama.  Shortly 
after  llie  acccasion  of  King  James,  a  comedy  called 
Easlirard  Hot,  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonson, 
Chapman,  and  Marston.  Some  passages  in  this  pieoe 
reflected  on  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  matter  wai 
represented  to  the  king  by  one  uf  his  courtiers  (Sir 
James  Murray)  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  the  authon 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  threatened  with  the  h>M 
IBl 
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of  their  ear*  and  noKs.  lliey  were  not  tried ;  and 
when  Ikn  was  set  at  liberty,  he  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends  (Selden  and  Camden  being  of 
the  number) :  his  mother  was  present  on  this  joyous 
orcasic  n,  and  she  produced  a  paper  of  poison,  which 
she  ^aid  she  intended  to  have  given  her  son  in  his 
liiinor,  rather  than  he  should  submit  to  personal 
mutilation  and  disgrace,  and  another  dose  which  »he 
intended  afterwards  to  have  taken  herself.  The  old 
lady  must,  as  Whalley  remarks,  have  been  more  of 
An  antique  Roman  than  a  Briton.  Jonson^s  own 
(Mnduct  in  this  affair  was  noble  and  spirited.  He 
had  no  (*on8iderahle  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  favour,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  molestcHl ;  *  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,*  says  GifTord  ;  *  and  he,  therefore,  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  voluntarily  accompanied  his  two 
friends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  fate.' 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  what  was  the  mighty 
satire  that  moved  the  patriotic  indignation  of  James ; 
it  was  doubtless  softened  before  publication ;  but  in 
some  copies  of  *  Eastward  Hoe '  (1605),  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Scots  are  said  to  be  *  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;'  and  the  dramatist  sar- 
castically adds,  *  But  as  for  them,  there  are  no  greater 
friends  to  Englisluncn  and  England,  irA^ii  they  are 
out  ant,  in  the  world,  than  they  are  ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  would  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  there 
(in  Virginia),  for  we  are  all  one  countr>*men  now, 
you  know,  and  we  should  find  ten  times  more  com- 
fort of  them  there  tlian  we  do  here.*  The  offended 
nationality  of  James  must  have  been  laid  to  rest  by 
the  subsequent  adulation  of  Jotison  in  his  Court 
Miisqucs,  for  he  eulogised  the  vain  and  feeble  mo- 
narch as  one  that  would  raise  the  glory  of  England 
more  than  Elizabeth.*  Jonson's  three  great  comedies, 
Volpfme,  or  the  Fox,  Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Woman, 
and  the  Alchemiat,  were  his  next  serious  labours ; 
his  second  classical  tragedy,  Catiline,  appeared  in 
1611.  His  fame  had  now  reached  its  highest  eleva- 
tion; but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a 
vast  number  of  court  entertaiimients,  ere  his  star 
bc>gan  scnsibi}'  to  dL*clinc.  In  1619,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  a 
hurnired  merks.  The  same  year  Jonson  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Scottish  gentry, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  poem,  or  drama,  on  the  beauties  of  Loch- 
loinond.  The  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthoniden,  with  whom  he  lived  three 
weeks,  and  Drummond  kept  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which,  in  a  lubsequentage,  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  conclusion,  Drummond  entered  on 
his  journal  the  following  character  of  Ben  himself: — 
'  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  con- 
temner and  scomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth ;  a  dissembler 
of  ill  parti  which  reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth ;  thinketli  nothing  well  bat 
what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  well  aii8wered,4it  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  ;t  interpreteth  best 


4>  An  sooomit  of  th«ae  entertalnmonta,  as  issmnUaUy 
neeted  with  I&igUah  Utisratare,  is  given  at  the  cloee  of  tlda 
article. 

t  Drummond  hero  allttdes  to  Jonson  having  been  at  one 
period  of  hie  life  a  Ronun  Gatliolio.  When  in  prieon,  after 
kflling  the  actor,  a  priest  converted  him  to  the  ohuroh  of  Rome, 
and  he  continued  a  member  of  it  for  twelve  years.  At  the  ex- 
pirution  of  that  time,  he  returned  to  the  Protestant  coramnnlon. 


sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  wont;  oppressed 
with  fantasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his  reasoiit 
a  general  disease  in  many  poets.' 

This  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  far  from 
being  a  flattering  one ;  and  probably  it  was,  nnooo* 
scioiuly,  overcharged,  owing  to  the  reclnse  habiti 
and  staid  demeanour  of  Drummond.  We  believe  \t, 
however,  to  be  substantially  correct.  Inured  to 
hardships  and  to  a  free  boisterous  life  in  his  eariy 
days,  Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  roughness 
of  manner,  and  habits  of  intemperance,  whioh  never 
wholly  left  him.  Priding  himself  immoderately 
on  his  classical  acquirements,  he  was  apt  to  slight 
and  condemn  his  less  learned  associates ;  while  the 
conflict  between  his  limited  means  and  bis  love  dt 
social  pleasures,  rendered  him  too  often  severe  a^id 
saturnine  in  his  temper.  Whatever  he  did  waiLdope 
with  labour,  and  hence  was  highly  prized.  His  con- 
temporaries seemed  fond  of  mortifying  his  pride,  and 
he  was  often  at  war  with  actors  and  autliors.  With 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  joined  with  him 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Court  Masques,  Jonson 
waged  a  long  and  bitter  feud,  in  which  both  parties 
were  to  blame.  When  his  better  nature  prevailed, 
and  exoreiscd  the  demon  of  anyy  or  spleen,  Jonson 
was  capable  of  a  generous  warmth  of  friendship,  and 
of  just  discrimination  of  genius  and  duimcter.  His 
literary  reputation,  his  love  of  conviviaury,  and  his 
high  colloquial  powers,  rendered  his  society  nmch 
courted,  and  he  became  tlie  centre  of  a  bond  of  wita 
and  revellers.  Sir  Walter  llaleigh  founded  a  club, 
known  to  all  itosterity  as  the  Mermaid  Club,  at  which 
Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  poets,  cxereised  themselv^  with  *  wit-combats' 
more  bright  and  genial  than  their  wine.*  One  of  the 
favourite  haunts  of  these  bright-roiuded  men  was 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Bankside, 
South wark,  of  which  a  sket<.-h  has  been  preserved. 
The  latter  days  of  Jonson  were  dark  and  painfuL 
Attacks  of  palsy  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  his 
necessities  compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stiige  when 
his  pen  had  lost  its  vigour,  and  wanted  tlie  ciiarm 
of  novelty.  In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the 
New  Inn,  which  was  unsuccc  vful  on  the  stage.  The 
king  sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  his 
laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annum,  adding 
a  yearly  tierce  of  canary  wine.  Next  year,  however, 
we  And  Jonson,  in  an  Epitsde  Mendicant^  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  lord-treasurer.  He  continued 
writing  to  the  last  Dryden  has  styled  the  latter 
works  of  Jonson  his  dotagee;  some  are  certainty 
unworthy  of  him,  but  the  Sad  Shepherd,  which  he 
left  imfinished,  exhibits  the  poetical  fancy  of  a  youth- 
ful composition.  He  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  square  stone,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  the  poet's  body  was  disposed 
vertically,  was  long  afterwards  shown,  inscribed 
only  with  the  words, '  O  Rare  Bem  Jomson  1' 

As  a  proof  of  his  enthnsiavtio  temperunent,  It  Is  mentioned, 
that  Jonaon  drank  out  the  full  oup  of  wine  at  tlie  oommunioa 
tablo.  In  token  of  hb  reoonciliation  with  the  diureh  of  Bag- 
land. 

*  «  Many  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  Shakitpeare  and  Ben 
Jonaon,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and 
an  Engliah  man-of-war  t  Master  J<inaon,  like  the  farmer,  was 
built  Ikr  higher  fn  learning ;  aolid,  but  slow  tai  his  peifenuanoea 
Shakspeare,  with  the  Engliah  man-of  war,  leeeer  in  bulk,  but 
lighter  In  aailing.  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  taka 
advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quicknea  of  his  wit  and  Inven- 
tion.*— *•«««••«  Worthies. 

Besides  the  Mermaid.  Jonaon  was  a  great  frequenter  of  a  club 
oalled  the  ApoUo,  at  the  Old  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  for 
which  he  wrote  rules— L^^  Conn'vfojcv^and  penned  a  welooma 
over  the  door  of  the  room  to  all  those  who  approved  of  tha 
*  true  PbttUaii  liquor.'  Ben's  rules.  It  maat  ba  aald*  diaooant»> 
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'uaniL  it  ii  not  n  plbuiii|i  iKJity.  When  the  grett 
utict  escape!  tutirtly  from  hi*  eUbtinite  vie  uid 
peraoniflwi  liumoura  into  the  region  of  fmier  (m  in 
:he  lyriral  paungo  uf  *  Cj>nthiH.' '  Epicene,'  uid  the 
whnli:  Jnun>  uf  tlie  '  Sad  Sheplierd'),  wg  uo  •truck 
■ith  the  cunlrut  it  exhibit*  to  liii  Qnlinary  nuurner. 
Lie  tlius  pnsenti  two  nnturei ;  one  hard,  ru(cf[ed, 
trou,  ami  toreutic — '  a  Tnuuntiiin  Miy  and  a  ruck; 
'ace,'  M  he  Jesi'ribed  hi>  own  purion — tlie  other 
liry,  funciful,  and  gcaceful,  aa  if  it*  poaaeuor  had 
leTer  combated  wi^  the  world  and  ill  had  paaaiona. 
rat  nuniid  hia  onderatanding  and  liU  (kncr  In 
poetical  aeduiioa  and  contemidation. 


lTh€  PiM  (if  Catiiiiie.1 

Pitrtiai.  The  (tiaiti  and  needa  of  Catilin*  bdag 

take  must  fi^t  with  one  of  the  two  armia 

That  then  had  near  inclined  him,  il  plcu'd  fate 

to  make  us  the  object  uf  hu  desperate  choice, 

(Vherein  the  dancer  aimoet  pola'd  the  honour : 

ind,  as  he  roee,  the  daj  grew  black  with  him, 

^d  fate  deMended  neattc  to  the  airth, 

\i  if  she  meuit  to  hide  the  name  of  things 

LTndci  hei  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  qatirf. 

Kt  thl>  we  nuKd,  leit  one  small  minute's  st^ 

Elod  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was  ; 

^nd  (as  we  oii);ht)  arm'd  in  the  confidence 

Ot  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood, 

IVhibt  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 

>f  an;  man,  but  ofa  public  [vin  : 

His  cmintenanco  was  a  civil  war  itself ; 

\nd  all  his  hmt  had,  standing  in  their  looki, 

Ike  palencKs  of  the  death  that  was  to  come  ; 

Vet  i-ried  Cbcj  out  like  lultuns,  and  urged  on, 

ttt  if  tbcj  would  precijiitat*  our  fates. 

Sor  etay'd  we  longtr  for  'em,  but  hiuuieir 

Struck  the  lint  stroke,  and  with  it  fled  a  life, 

Which  out,  it  sccm'd  a  narrow  neck  of  land 

Kad  broke  between  two  mightj  seas,  and  either 

Klow'd  iiitoothcri  for  so  did  the  •laughter; 

And  whiil'd  about,  as  irfaen  two  riolent  tide* 

Meet  and  not  vield.     The  furies  itootl  on  hitit. 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 

Do  more  than  the^  ;  whilst  pitj  left  the  field, 

CtrieT'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 

rhej'  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  ralour  waa. 

rhe  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

rbn  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drire  up 

HitfrightAlhone.whon]  (till  the  noisednivaWkwiidi 

And  now  had  fierce  Enjo,  like  a  flame, 

Coiisum'd  all  it  could  reuh,  and  then  itself. 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  eommonvealth, 

[kime,  Pallas-like,  to  ererj  Roman  thought; 

U'hich  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  tnop* 

Corer'd  the  earth  thej  'ad  fought  on  with  their  trunks 

Ambitious  of  great  fiune,  to  crown  his  ill. 

Collected  alt  liis  fui;,  and  no  in 

[Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despur) 

Into  our  battle,  like  a  LibTan  lion 

Upon  his  hunlen,  soorafol  of  our  weapona, 

Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  dow     "  '      ""' 


nil  h- 
rben  ftll  hi 


itUj. 


I  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  godi, 
ra  holding  forth  Medusa's  head. 


Mini 

One  of  the. 

Qrow  morbfe  at  the  killing  sight  j  ai 
Almoet  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  Bint, 
What  rvck,  it  was  that  crept  through  all  fait  limbt[ 
And,  en  he  could  think  more,  *u  that  he  fear'd: 
^  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us, 
flecame  his  tomb ;  ^et  did  his  look  nt^n 
feme  of  hit  fiereeoeei,  tod  hit  hands  still  moT'd, 
IBS 
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As  if  he  labour'd  vet  to  granp  tke  itate 
With  those  rebcllioos  piuiA. 
Cato.  A  brare  bad  death  I 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his  country, 
As  'twos  against  it,  who  had  e'er  fallen  greater! 


[Aeeuaation  and  Death  of  SUttu  in  (^  Senate  JToiiw.] 


[Sains,  an  hononnbia  Romsn,  bated  hj  Tiberias  Caesar,  the 
peror,  an<l  fkjanus.  Is  unjustly  soonsed  in  the  senate-house 
by  Varro,  the  consul.  The  other  penms  prssent  ars  DomiUus 
Afer.  Latloris,  and  Cotta,  enemies  of  SUIus,  and  Ajrantlns  and 
Babinns,  his  Mends,  with  f/ctofVf  and  preuona,  inferior  ofli- 
of  the  ssoate.] 


Afer.  Cite  Caius  Silius. 

Pra.  Caius  Siliua ! 

iStZ.  Hen. 

Afer.  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in  Germany 
For  thy  late  victory  on  Sacrorir, 
Thou  hast  enjoy'd  so  freely,  Caius  Silius, 
As  DO  man  it  enry'd  thee  ;  nor  would  Csesar, 
Or  Rome  admit,  that  thou  wert  then  defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim. 
In  the  fair  serrioe  of  the  commonwealth  : 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loyee  and  graccf 

iThy  actions  and  their  courses  being  ducorer'd), 
t  shall  appear  to  Csesar,  and  this  senate, 
Thou  hast  deUrd  those  glories  with  thy  crimes 

SiL  Crimes! 

Afer.  Patience,  Silius. 

SiL  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are  my  crimes  t  proclaim  them. 
Am  I  too  rich  t  too  honest  for  the  times  t 
HaTe  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses. 
That  some  informer  gapes  for  t  Is  my  strength 
Too  much  to  be  admitted  1  or  my  knowledge  1 
These  now  are  crimes. 

Afer,  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  what  impotence 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  searched  1 

SiL  I  tell  thee,  Afer,  with  more  scorn  than  fear : 
Employ  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art. 
Where's  my  accuser  I 

For.  Here. 

Arr.  Varro  the  consuL 
Is  he  thrust  in  I 

V(xr,  'Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  Csesar, 
I  do  pronounce  thee  here  a  guilty  cause. 
First  of  beginning  and  occasioning. 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  Gallia, 
For  which  thou  late  triumph'st ;  dissembling  long 
That  Sacrorir  to  be  an  enemy. 
Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more : 
Whilst  thou  and  thy  wife  Sosia  polPd  the  prorince : 
Wherein,  with  sordid  base  desire  of  gain. 
Thou  hast  discredited  thy  actions*  worth, 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

SU.  Thou  liest. 

Arr.  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  so  still  and  often. 

Var.  If  I  not  prove  it,  Ccesar,  but  unjustly 
Have  caird  him  into  trial ;  here  I  bind 
Myself  to  suffer  what  I  claim  against  him ; 
And  yield  to  have  what  I  have  spoke,  coniirm'd 
By  judnnent  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 

SU.  Csesar,  I  crave  to  have  my  cause  deferr'd. 
Till  this  man's  consulship  be  out. 

Tib.  We  cannot. 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

SiL  yrhj  1  shall  he  design 
My  day  of  trial!  is  he  my  aocuierl 
And  must  he  be  my  judge  t 

Tib.  It  hath  been  usual. 
And  is  ft  right  that  custom  h*th  aUow'd 


The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  private  men ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  which  privilege 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see.infnng'd. 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious  can^ 
It  is  so  laboured  as  the  commonwealth 
Receive  no  loss,  by  any  oblique  course. 

SiL  Ciesar,  thy  fraud  is  worse  than  Tiolenoe. 

Tib.  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not  UM 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  power. 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 

Arr.  Believe  him,  Silius. 

Cot,  Why,  so  he  may,  Airuntiui. 

Arr.  I  say  so. 
And  he  may  choose  too, 

Ttb.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  that  the  dear  republic. 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority 
Are  intere^s'd  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

Afer.  'Please  Csesar  to  give  way  unto  his  trial; 
He  shall  have  justice. 

SiL  Nay,  I  shall  have  law ; 
Shall  I  not,  Afer !  speak. 

Afer.  Would  you  have  more  1 

StL  No,  my  well-«poken  man,  I  would  no  more  ; 
Nor  less :  might  I  enjoy  it  natural, 
Not  taught  to  speak  unto  your  present  ends. 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind  handlings 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  presuming, 
Malicious,  and  manifold  applying, 
Foul  wresting,  and  impossible  construction. 

Afer.  He  raves,  he  raves. 

SiL  Thou  durst  not  tell  me  so^ 
Hadst  thou  not  Csesar's  warrant.    I  can  set 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Var.  This  betrays  his  spirit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  nim  what  he  if. 

SiL  What  am  I !  speak. 

Var.  An  enemy  to  the  state. 

SiL  Becau!(e  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee. 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  thestate^ 
That  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To  jBTAtify  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

Sej.  This  to  the  consul  is  most  insolent  1 
And  impious ! 

SiL  Ay,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselves. 
Alas  !  I  scent  not  your  confederacies. 
Your  plots,  and  combinations !     I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me  ;  and  that  all 
This  boant  of  law,  and  law  is  but  a  form, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine, 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice  I    I  want  brain. 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  aremade  to  what  they  are. 
Before  my  answer !    0,  you  equal  gods. 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-tum'd  men 
Shall  make  me  to  accuse,  howe'er  provok'd ; 
Have  1  for  this  so  oft  engag'd  myself  t 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight, 
When  Phoebns  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
llian  I  the  field,  against  the  bloe-ey'd  Gauls 
And  crisped  Germans  t  when  our  Roman  eagles 
Have  fann'd  the  fire  with  their  labouring  wJngs. 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behind  itf 
When  I  have  charg'd,  alone,  into  the  troops 
Of  curl'd  Sicambrians,  routed  them,  and  came 
Not  off,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave. 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast  f«nd  faee^ 
Were  meant  to  thee,  0  Ccesar,  and  thy  Romel 
And  have  1  this  return!  did  I  for  this 
Perform  so  noble  and  so  brave  defeat 
On  Sacrovir !  (0  Jove,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  they  coneen, 
Shall  thus  foi^t  them.) 

IM 
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Afsr.  Silins,  Silins, 
These  are  the  oommon  castomi  of  thj  blood. 
When  it  is  high  with  wine,  as  now  with  rage : 
Tliia  well  agrees  with  that  intemperate  Taunt 
Thou  lately  mad'st  at  Asrippina's  table, 
That,  when  all  other  of  uie  troops  were  prone 
To  fall  into  rebellion,  only  thine 
Remain'd  in  their  obedience.    Thon  wert  he 
Tliat  sar'd  the  empire,  which  had  then  been  lo«t, 
Had  but  thy  legions,  there,  rebell'd  or  mutln'd ; 
Thy  virtue  met,  and  fronted  erery  peril. 
Thou  gaVst  to  Caesar,  and  to  Borne,  their  surety. 
Their  name,  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their 

state, 
Tlieir  being  was  a  donatire  from  thee. 

Arr.  Well  worded,  and  most  like  an  orator. 

Tib.  Is  this  true,  Silius  t 

8il.  Save  thy  question,  Oesar, 
Thy  spy  of  famous  credit  hath  affirm'd  it. 

Arr.  Excellent  Roman  I 

Sab.  He  doth  answer  stoutly. 

8^.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other  cause 
Of  crime  against  him. 

For.  What  can  more  impeach 
The  royal  dignity  and  state  of  Csssar, 
Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
He  cannot  pay  f 

Oot.  In  this,  all  Cesar's  fortune 
Is  made  unequal  to  the  courtesy. 

LaL  His  means  are  clean  destroyM  that  should  re- 
quite. 

CfaL  Nothing  is  ereat  enough  for  Silius*  merit. 

Arr.  Oallus  on  that  side  too  t 

Bil.  Come,  do  not  hunt 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance. 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  hare  foredoom*d : 
Take  shorter  ways  ;  I'll  meet  your  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will  say  : 
Since  I  hare  done  thee  that  great  serrice,  Cfesar, 
Thou  still  hast  fear'd  me ;  and,  in  place  of  grace, 
Return 'd  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  turns, 
With  doubtful  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Than  can  be  answcr*d.    Benefits,  with  you, 
Are  of  no  longer  pleastfte  than  you  can 
With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended  once, 
Your  studies  are  not  how  to  thank,  but  kill. 
It  is  your  nature  to  hare  all  men  slaves 
To  you,  but  Tou  acknowledging  to  none. 
The  means  that  make  your  greatness,  must  not  come 
In  mention  of  it ;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
So  much  away,  you  think :  and  that  which  hclp'd. 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye. 
Where  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  high. 

CfoL  Suffer  him  speak  no  more. 

Var,  Note  but  his  spirit. 

Afer.  This  shows  him  in  the  rest. 

S^.  He  hath  spoke  enough  to  prove  him  Ceesar's  foe. 

JLai.  Let  him  be  censur'd. 

OoL  His  thoughts  look  through  his  words. 

B^.  A  censure. 

BiL  Stay, 
Stay,  most  officious  senate,  T  shall  straight 
Delude  thy  furv.    Silius  hath  not  plac'd 
His  guards  within  him,  against  fortune's  spite. 
So  weakly,  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe. 
That  are  but  hands  of  fortune  :  she  herself. 
When  virtue  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her  threats. 
Ail  that  can  happen  m  humanity. 
The  frown  of  Cswar,  proud  Sejanus*  hatred. 
Base  Varro's  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying  tongue, 
The  senate's  senile  flattery,  and  these 
Moster'd  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against, 
And  can  look  down  upon  :  they  are  beneath  me. 
It  is  not  life  whereof  I  stand  enamour'd  ; 
Nor  diall  my  end  make  me  accuse  my  &te. 


The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  must  fall. 

Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  discerns  them  : 

Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us  dearest. 

Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate. 

Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny, 

Look  upon  Silius,  and  so  learn  to  die.  [Stabt  himself, 

Var.  0  desperate  act  1 

Arr.  An  honourable  hand  1 

Tib.  Look,  is  he  dead  1 

Sab.  'Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Arr.  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  famous  ever  for  thy  great  example. 

[Lore."] 

[From  tbe  *  New  Inn.*] 

LovEL  and  Host  of  the  New  Inn. 

Lot.  There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  loTV  t 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  busineeSi 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul. 
But  what  is  love  I    I  was  the  laziest  creature^ 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  1  was  in  love  I 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightingale, 
Out-watch  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too, 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  iMut  a  treasure  \ 
And  all  that  fancied  treasure,  it  is  love  1 

Hoti.  But  is  vour  name  Love-ill,  sir,  or  Love-wall  I 
I  would  know  that. 

Zov.  I  do  not  know 't  myself. 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hercdituy  passion  of  our  house^ 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  frioid  ; 
Tbe  truth  is,  I  have  lov'd  this  lady  long. 
And  impoteutly,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  1  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

Host.  How  then  t 

Lav.  I  have  sent  her  toys,  verses,  and  anagnuni^ 
Trials  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  commend^, 
But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  oould  she  guea» 

Host.  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing  I 

Lov.  1  oft  have  boon,  too,  in  her  company. 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
liov'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  lov'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  lov'd;  and  lov'd,  and  look'd,  and 

sigh'd  ; 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  ofi^ 
And  unregarded. 

HosL  Could  you  blame  her,  sir. 
When  you  were  silent  and  not  said  a  word  t 

Lov.  0,  but  I  lov'd  the  more  ;  and  she.  might  read  il 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been— • 

Host,  As  melancholic 
As  you  arc.  Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute^  sir  1 

Lov,  0  thereon  hanss  a  histoiy,  mine  host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  serv'd  so  bravely  in  France  t    I  was  hit  ptf^ 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  friend  :  I  foUow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
1  waited  on  his  studies  ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosideezs, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  GaulSi 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothings  ; 
Abortives  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister. 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  maanen : 
But  great  Achilles',  Agamemnon's  acts. 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses*  sleighti| 
Tydides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  fancy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.    Or,  as  Viigil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  limn'd 
Pious  .Sneas,  his  religious  prince, 
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Bauing  hii  ag«d  parent  on  his  shoulders, 

lUpt  Ihom  the  flames  of  Troj,  with  his  joung  son. 

Ana  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 

He  gate  me  first  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge, 

Then  showered  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  Houn^ 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds. 

And  press  the  liberality  of  heaten 

Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men  !    But  then. 

The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death 

Was  aboTe  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 

On  all  mj  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissolre^ 

TUl  it  dissoWe  itself;  and  bury  all : 

The  care  of  his  brare  heir  and  only  son  1 

Who  being  a  rirtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopeful  lord, 

Hath  cast  nis  fim  affections  on  this  lady. 

And  thoudi  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such. 

As  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love. 

And  therefore  mifht  indifferently  be  made 

The  oourting-stock  for  all  to  practise  on. 

As  she  doth  practise  on  us  all  to  soom  : 

Yet  out  of  a  relision  to  my  charge. 

And  debt  profess  d,  1  hare  made  a  self-decree^ 

Ne*er  to  express  my  person,  though  my  passion 

Bom  me  lo  cinden. 


{A  SimpUtcn  amd  a  Braggadoeio.'\ 

[Bolndn.  the  brsfegadocio,  in  his  mean  and  obsoure  ludftiig. 
Is  TWtod  Iqr  Matthew,  the  •ImpleUm.] 

MoL  Sare  yon,  sir  ;  saTO  you,  captain. 

Bob,  Gentle  master  Matthew  1  Is  it  you,  air  1 
Please  you  to  sit  down. 

MaU  Thank  you,  good  captain,  you  may  see  I  am 
somewhat  audacious. 

B6b,  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper  last 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were  wished  for, 
uid  drunk  to,  I  astiure  you. 

ifaf .  Vouchsafe  me,  ov  whom,  sood  captain  t 

i9o6.  Many,  by  young  Well-bred,  and  others.  Why, 
hostess,  a  stool  h«;re  for  this  gentleman. 

MoL  No  haste,  sir ;  *tis  rery  well. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me  1 — it  was  so  late  ere  we  parted  last 
night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet  \  I  was  but  new 
risen,  as  you  came :  how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  I — 
you  can  telL 

Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven :  now,  trust 
me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  Teiy 
neat  and  private ! 

Bob.  Aj,  sir ;  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Mr  Matthew 
(in  any  case)  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint- 
ance  with  notice  of  my  legging. 

MaL  Who!  1,  sirt— no. 

Bob,  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
eabin  is  convenient,  but  in  regard  I  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  generally  visited  as  some  are. 

JitU,  Tkue,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob.  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of  valour  in 
me  (except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and  choice  spirits, 
to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  as  yourself, 
or  ao),  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

MaL  O  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

Bcb,  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanlv  and  quiet  privacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  Wnat  new 
book  ha'  you  there  t    What  1  Go  by,  Hieronymo  1 1 

MaL  Ay,  did  yon  ever  see  it  acted  t  Is't  not  well 
penn*dt 

Bob,  Well-penn'd  I  I  would  fain  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  tlDMi  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was ! — 
the^ll  prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and 
devicea,  when  (as  I  am  a  gentleman),  read  'em,  they 
•M  the  most  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  Uiat  live 
Kpon  the  fisoe  of  the  earth  again. 

MaL  Indeed ;  here  are  a  number  of  fine  speeches  la 

>  A  nsa*  jhrsss  at  ttts  dsy. 


this  book.  '  0  eyes,  no  eyes,  but  fountains  frau^t 
with  tears  1'  There's  a  conceit ! —  fountains  fraught 
with  team  I  '  0  life,  no  life,  but  lively  form  of  death!' 
Another !  *  0  world,  no  world,  but  mass  of  public 
wrongs  !'  A  third  1  '  Confused  and  fill'd  with  murder 
and  mijideeds !'  A  fourth  !  O,  the  muses  i  Ib't  not 
excellent  I  Is't  not  simply  the  best  that  ever  yon 
heard,  captain  t    Ha  I  how  do  you  like  it  t 

Bob.  *Tisgood. 

MaL  '  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my  senae^ 
The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers. 
Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolish'd,  harsh,  and  rude. 
Haste  made  the  waste.    Thus  mildly  I  conclude.' 

Bob,  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.     Where's  this  ! 

[Bobculil  it  making  him  ready  all  this  while. 

Mat.  This,  nir  1  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  my  nonage  ; 
the  infancy  of  my  muses  1  But  when  will  you  come 
and  see  my  study  t  Good  faith,  1  can  show  you  some 
very  good  things  I  have  done  of  late.  That  boot  be- 
comes your  leg  passing  well,  captain,  methijiks. 

B(jb.  So,  so  ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  use. 

MaL  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o'  the 
fashion.  Master  Well-bred's  elder  brother  and  I  are 
fallen  out  cxcee<lingly.  This  other  day,  I  happened 
to  enter  into  some  dificourse  of  a  hanger,  which,  I 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  wai 
most  peremptory- beautiful  and  gentleman-like ;  yet 
he  condemned  and  cried  it  down  for  the  most  pyed 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  wai*t  nott 

Mat.  Ay,  sir,  he. 

Bob.  Hang  him,  rook,  he !  why,  he  has  no  more 
judgment  than  a  malt-hone.  By  St  Geor;^,  I  won- 
der you*d  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  animal ;  the 
most  peremptory  absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  thia 
day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er  changed  words  with  his 
like.  By  hi(«  discourse,  he  should  eat  nothing  but 
hay  :  he  was  bom  for  the  manger,  pannier,  or  pack- 
saddle  !  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  m  his 
belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rustv  proverbs  ! — a  good 
commodity  for  some  smith  to  mate  hob-nidlB  of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  cany  it  away  with  his 
manhood  Ntill,  where  he  comes  :  he  brags  he  will  gi' 
uie  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  Howt  he  the  bastinado!  How  came  he  by 
that  wonl,  trow ! 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me ;  I  term'd  it 
so  for  my  more  grace. 

Boh.  That  may  be,  for  I  was  sure  it  was  none  of  hit 
word  :  but  when  t  when  said  he  so  1 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say  ;  a  young  gallant| 
a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an  'twere  my  case 
now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  bas- 
tinado 1  A  most  proper  and  sufficient  dependance, 
warranted  by  the  great  Caianza.  Come  hither  ;  you 
shall  chartel  him  ;  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  you 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure  ;  the  first  stoocata,  if 
you  will,  by  this  air. 

MaL  Indeed  ;  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i'  the 
mysteiy,  I  have  heard,  sir 

Bob,  Of  whom  I — of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I  be* 
seech  you  t 

Mat.  Troth  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  divers,  that 
you  have  very  rare,  and  un-in-one-breath-utter-able 
skill,  sir. 

Boh,  By  heav'n,  no  not  I ;  no  skill  i'  the  earth ; 
some  smul  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to  know  my 
time,  distance,  or  so:  I  have  profest  it  more  for  noble- 
men and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  practice,  I 
assure  you.  Hostess,  acconunodate  us  with  another 
b(Hl-r(U^'  hem  quickly :  lend  us  another  bed-staff:  Um 
wonirni  does  not  undentand  the  words  of  action.  Look 
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Ton,  sir,  exalt  not  your  |poixit  abore  this  state,  at  anj 
hand,  and  let  jour  poniard  maintain  jour  defence, 
thus ;  (gire  it  the  gentleman,  and  leare  us ;)  so,  sir. 
Come  on.  0  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may 
fidi  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  eentleman-like  guard  ; 
io,  indifferent :  hollow  vour  body  more,  sir,  thus ; 
now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  lee,  note  your  distance, 
keep  your  due  proportion  of  time.  O,  you  disorder 
your  point  most  lrr^;ularly  ! 

MeU.  How  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  ! 

Bob.  O,  out  of  measure  ill ! — a  well-experieneed 
hand  would  pass  upon  you  at  pleasure. 

Mai.  How  mean  you.  sir,  pass  upon  me  1 

Bob.  Why,  thus,  sir,  (make  a  thrust  at  me) ;  come  in 
upon  the  answer,  control  your  point,  and  make  a  full 
career  at  the  body ;  the  l)est  practis'd  gallants  of  the 
time  name  U  thepassado;  a  most  desperate  thrust, 
beliere  it  1 

M(U.  Well,  come,  sir. 

Bob.  Why,  yon  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with 
any  facility  or  grace  to  inrite  me  I  I  hare  no  spirit 
to  play  with  you ;  .your  dearth  of  judgment  renders 
yon  tolious. 

Mat.  But  one  venue,  sir. 

Bob.  Venue  1  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever 
I  heard.  0,  the  stoocata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note 
that ;  come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some 
prirate  plaw  where  you  are  acquainted — some  tavern 
or  so— and  have  a  bit ;  I'll  send  for  one  of  these 
fencers,  and  he  shall  breathe  you,  by  my  direction, 
and  then  I  will  teach  you  your  trick ;  you  shall  kill 
him  with  it  at  the  first,  if  you  please.  Why,  I  will 
leam  you  by  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye,  hand,  and 
foot,  to  control  any  enemy^  point  i'  the  world.  Should 
your  adversary  confront  you  with  a  pistol,  'twere 
nothing,  by  this  hand ;  you  should,  by  the  same  rule, 
oontrol  his  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were  hail  shot, 
tod  spread.  What  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Master 
Matthew  f 
3faL  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 
Bib.  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but  come ;  we 
will  hare  a  bunch  of  radish,  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach; and  then  we'll  caU  upon  youns  Well-bred : 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Condon  his  brother  there, 
and  put  him  to  the  question. 

Mverp  Man  in  kU  Humour. 

IBobadiPt  Plan  for  Saving  the  Expense  cfan  Army.l 

Bob.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private,  and 
under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure, 
and  to  myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majesty  and 
the  lords  (observe  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state, 
not  only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  subjects  in 

E*eneral,  but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of 
er  yearly  chaige  in  'holding  war,  and  against  what 
enemy  soever.    And  how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  f 

B.  Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 

Bob.  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nineteen  more,  to 
myself^  throughout  the  land ;  eentlemen  they  should  be 
o/^good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution  ;  I  would 
choose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have  : 
and  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  punto,  your  reverse,  your  stoccata,  vour  imbroc- 
cato,  your  passado,  vour  montanto,  till  they  could  all 
play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong,  we 
twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of 
the  enemy ;  they  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us ; 
well,  we  would  kill  them :  challenge  twenty  more,  kill 
them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  ;  twenty  more,  kill  them 
too ;  and  thus  would  we  kill  eveiy  man  his  twenty 
a-day,  that's  twenty  score :  twAntv  flpnra.  th»4v*fl  iwo 


hundred  ;  two  hundred  arday,  five  days  a  thousand  ; 
fbrty  thousand ;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two 
hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  computation.  And 
this  will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  caxtaus  to 
perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upon 
us,  by  Ukii  and  discreet  manhood  ;  that  is,  civilly  by 
the  sword. 


Leam 


[Advice  io  a  Burden  FoutiL] 

KnoweU.  Whatwould  I  have  you  dot  111  tell  joo, 
kinsman; 

to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive;, 
That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
1  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  plaoe^ 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  afiTect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff. 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  stilL 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility. 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  merehorrow'd  thing, 
From  dead  men  s  dust,  and  bones;  and  none  of  youn. 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it.    > 

iWd. 

[The  AlchmiH.'] 
Mammok.   Surlt,  his  Friend.    The  scene,  8dbtls*s  Honsa 

Maau  Come  on,  rir.     Now  you  set  your  foot  on 
shore 
In  nofo  orbe.    Here's  the  rich  Peru  : 
And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir  !    He  was  sailing  to't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  iSn  montha. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  firiends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word.  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  tpectatutimL 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dy^ 
Or  the  frail  card.    No  more  be  at  chuge  of  keeping 
The  livery  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  hours  in  his  shirt.    No  more. 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  be  display'd  at  Madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  m^tf 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets  ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  vioeroya, 
And  have  your  punqucs  and  punqueteiss,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first.  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there  I  within,  ho— 

[Face  antwenfrom  mihm. 
Sir,  hell  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam.  That's  his  fire-drake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puf!s  his  coali 
Till  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    This  night  111  chaag* 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  mommg  will  I  send 
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To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewteten. 

And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothbury, 

For  all  the  copper. 

Sur,  What,  and  turn  that  too  1 

Mam,  Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Deronshire  and  Com* 
wall. 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies  1    You  admire  now  t 

aw.  No,  faith. 

Mam,  But  when  joa  see  the  effects  of  the  great 
medicine  I 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercnrj,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infitUhun: 
You  will  believe  me. 

Sur.  Yes,  when  I  see't,  I  wilL 

Mcun,  Ila!  why. 
Do  you  think  1  fable  with  you !    I  assure  you. 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  rirtue 
Can  confer  honour,  lore,  respect,  long  lifoi 
Dire  safety,  Talour,  yea,  and  victory. 
To  whom  he  will.     In  eight-and-twenty  days 
I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 

8w.  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

Mam,  Nay,  I  mean. 
Restore  his  years,  renew  him  like  an  eagle. 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughters. 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophers  have  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood), 
Bt  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knife's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it. 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  younff  Cupids. 

Sur.   The  decay'd  vestals  of  Pickt-hatch  would 
thank  you, 
That  keepthe  fire  alive  there. 

Mam.  ^Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturised  'gainst  all  infeciioDf, 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  aU    auses ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day  ;  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
Ill  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  mouths. 

Sw.  And  I'll 
Be  bound    the   players   shall   sing  your  pruses, 

then. 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam.  Sir,  I^  do't.    Meantime, 
I'll  five  away  so  much  unto  my  man, 
ShaU  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate — 

Sut,  As  he  that  built  the  water-work  does  with 
water  I 

Mam,  You  are  incredulous. 

Sur.  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  guU'd.    Your  Stone 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam,  Pertinax  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  1    Records  t 
I'll  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister. 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Art  I 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

Sur.  Howl 

Mam,  Of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,   and  in  High 
Dutch. 

Sw.  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  in  High  Dutch  1 

Mam.  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

Sw.  What  paper  1 

Mam,  On  cedar-board. 

Sur.  O  that,  indeed,  they  say. 
Will  last  'gainst  worms. 

Mam.  'TIS  like  your  Irish  wood 
\3ainst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too. 


Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemr, 

Writ  in  large  sheep-skin,  a  good  fat  ram-vellum. 

Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigh,  Pandora's  Tub^ 

And  all  that  fable  of  Medea's  channs, 

The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  fumaee. 

Still  breathing  fire:  our  Argent-v^ive,  the  Dragon : 

The  Dragon's  teeth.  Mercury  sublimate, 

That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  biting : 

And  they  are  gather'd  into  Jason's  helm 

(Th'  Alembick>i  and  then  sow*d  in  Mars  his  field. 

And  thence  sublim'd  so  often,  till  they  are  fix'd. 

Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Story, 

Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Aigus'  Eyea, 

Boocace  his  Demc^orgon,  thousands  more, 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

THE  COUBT  MASQUES  OF  THE  SETENTEEMTH  CEMTUBT. 

Tlie  courts  of  James  t  and  Charles  I.,  while  as  yet 
danger  neither  existed  nor  was  anticipated,  were 
enlivened  by  tlie  peculiar  theatrical  entertainment 
called  the  Masque — a  trifle,  or  little  better,  in  itadf^ 
but  which  has  derived  particular  interest  from  the 
genius  of  Jonson  and  Milton.  The  origin  of  the 
masque  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  *  revels*  and  'shows' 
which,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteentli,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  were  presented  on  high  festive 
occasions  at  court,  in  the  inns  of  tlie  lawyers,  and  at 
the  universities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and  morali- 
ties wliich  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken 
drama.  Henry  VI I L,  in  his  earlier  and  better  days, 
had  frequent  entertainments,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
masked  and  gaily-dressed  characters,  or  of  such 
representations  as  the  following:  In  the  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  a  castle  was  reared,  with 
numerous  towers  and  gates,  and  every  appearance  d 
preparation  for  a  long  siege,  and  inscribed,  Le  fat' 
tresse  dangereux ;  it  was  defended  by  six  richly -dr^ued 
ladies ;  the  king  and  five  of  his  courtiers  then  en- 
tered in  the  disguise  of  knights,  and  attacked  the 
castle,  which  the  ladies,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
surrendered,  the  affair  concluding  with  a  dance  of 
the  ladies  and  knights.  Here  there  was  notliing  hut 
scenery  and  pantomime;  by  and  by,  poetical  dia- 
logue, song,  and  music,  were  added;  and  when  ihe 
masque  had  reached  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  the  first  Charles,  it  employed  the  first  talent  of 
the  country  in  its  composition,  and,  as  Bacon  re- 
marks, being  designed  for  princes,  was  by  princes 
played. 

Masques  were  generally  prepared  for  some  remark- 
able occasion,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  a  young 
prince  or  noble,  a  peer's  marriage,  or  the  visit  S 
some  royal  personage  of  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
usually  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  Manj 
of  them  were  enacted  in  that  banqueting  room  at 
Whitehall,  through  which  a  prince,  who  often  took 
part  in  them,  afterwards  walked  to  the  scaffold. 
Allegory  and  mythology  were  the  taste  of  that  age : 
we  wonder  at  tlie  fact,  but  we  do  not  perhaps  sidD- 
ciently  allow  for  the  novelty  of  dassical  imagery  and 
characters  in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  only  a  kind 
of  prejudice,  or  the  effect  of  fashion,  which  makes  us 
so  rigorously  banish  fh>m  our  literature  allusions  to 
the  poetic  beings  of  Grecian  antiquity;  while  we  con- 
tentedly solace  ourselves  in  contemplating,  through 
what  are  called  historical  novels,  the  much  ruder,  and 
perhaps  not  more  truly  represented,  personages  of  the 
middle  a^es.  The  action  of  a  masque  was  always  some- 
thing short  and  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  ex- 
cepting where  very  high  poetical  and  musical  talent 
was  engaged,  the  principal  charm  must  have  lain  in 
tlic  elegance  of  the  dresses  and  decorations,  and  the 
piquancy  of  a  constant  reference  flx)m  the  actors  in 
their  assumed,  to  the  actors  in  their  real  characters 
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Usiullj,  betides  gods,  goddesses,  and  nymphs  from 
dassical  antiquity,  there  were  such  personages  as 
Night,  Day,  Beauty,  Fortitude,  and  so  forth;  but 
though  the  persons  of  the  dram*  were  thus  removed 
from  oommon  IHIe,  the  zeferenoe  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  to  the  occasion  which  had  called  it 
forth,  was  as  dix«ct  as  it  could  well  be,  and  even 
hidicroasly  so,  particularly  when  the  object  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  any  of  the  courtly  audience. 
This,  however,  was  partly  justified  by  the  private 
character  of  the  entertainment ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  when  a  gipsy  stepped  from  the  scene, 
and,  taking  the  king's  hand,  assigned  him  all  the 
good  fortune  which  a  loyal  subject  should  wish  to  a 
aoTereign,  there  would  be  such  a  marked  increase  of 
mMmUiom  in  Uie  audience,  as  to  convince  the  poet 
that  there  lay  the  happiest  stroke  of  his  play. 

Hr  Collier,  in  his  idjinaZt  of  the  Stage,  has  printed 
a  document  which  gires  a  very  distinct  accowit  of 
the  court  masque,  as  it  was  about  tlie  time  when  the 
drama  arose  in  England ;  namely,  in  the  early  years 
of  Elizabeth.  That  princess,  as  is  well-known,  de- 
signed an  amicable  meeting  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Nottingham 
castle,  in  May  1562,  but  was  given  up  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  believed,  of  the  j^ousy  of  Elizabeth 
regarding  the  superior  beauty  of  Mary.  A  masque 
was  devised  to  celebrate  the  meeting  and  entertaiu 
the  united  courts,  and  it  is  the  poet's  scheme  of  this 
entertainment,  docketed  by  Loi^  Burleigh,  to  which 
rtfaeoce  is  now  made.  The  masque  seems  to  have 
bera  simpl  V  an  acted  aHegory^  relating  to  the  circum- 
atancee  of  me  two  queena;  and  it  throws  a  curious  light 
not  only  upon  the  taste,  but  upon  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  period.  We  give  the  procedure  of  the 
fint  night. 

*  First,  a  prison  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  the  name 
whereof  is  Extreme  Oblivum,  and  the  keeper's  name 
thereof  Argus,  otherwise  called  Circumepection :  then 
a  masque  of  ladies  to  come  in  after  this  sort : 

Firrt  Pallas,  riding  upon  an  unicorn,  having  in  her 
hand  a  standard,  in  which  is  to  be  painted  two  ladieij' 
hands,  knit  in  one  £ut  within  the  other,  and  ovei 
the  hands,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  Fidee. 

Then  two  ladies  riding  together,  the  one  upon  a 
golden  lion  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  the 
other  upon  a  red  lion,  with  the  like  crown  of  gold ; 
signifying  two  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  lady  on 
tt^  golden  lion  is  to  be  called  PrwUntia,  and  the 
lady  on  the  red  lion  Temperantia. 

After  this,  to  follow  six  or  eight  ladies  masquers, 
bringing  in  captive  Discord  and  False  Report,  with 
ropes  of  gold  about  their  necks.  When  these  have 
marched  about  the  hall,  then  Pallas  to  declare  be- 
fore the  queen's  majesty,  in  verse,  that  the  goddess, 
understanding  the  noble  meeting  of  these  two 
queens,  hath  willed  her  to  declare  unto  them  that 
those  two  virtues,  Prudentia  and  Temperantia,  have 
made  great  and  long  suit  unto  Jupiter,  that  it  would 
l^ease  him  to  give  unto  them  False  Report  and 
biscord,  to  be  punished  as  they  think  good ;  and 
that  those  ladies  have  now  in  their  presence  deter- 
mined to  commit  them  fast  bound  unto  the  aforesaid 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  there  to  be  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  jailor  Argus,  otherwise  Circumspection,  for 
aver,  unto  whom  louden tia  shall  deliver  a  lock, 
whereupon  shall  be  written  In  EtemunL  Then  Tem- 
perantia shall  likewise  deliver  unto  Argus  a  key, 
whose  name  shall  be  Nunquam,  signifying  that,  wlieu 
False  Report  and  Discord  are  committed  to  the 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  locked  there  ever- 
-  ustingly,  he  should  put  in  the  key  to  let  them  out 
mntquoM  [never] ;  and  when  he  hath  so  done,  then 
the  trumi)et8  to  blow,  and  the  English  ladies  to  take 
the  nobility  of  tlie  strangers,  and  dance.' 


On  the  second  night,  a  c;istle  is  presented  in  the 
hall,  and  Peace  comes  in  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  an  elephant,  on  which  sits  Friendsltip.  The 
latter  pronounces  a  speech  on  tlie  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  I'eace  is  left  to  dwell  with 
Ftudence  and  Temperance.  The  third  night  showed 
Disdain  on  a  wild  boar,  accompanied  by  Prepensed 
Malice,  as  a  serpent,  striving  to  procure  Uic  libera- 
tion of  Discord  and  False  Report,  but  opposed  suc- 
cessfully by  Courage  and  Discretion.  At  Uie  end  of 
the  fight,  *■  Disdain  shall  run  his  ways,  and  escape 
with  Ufe,  but  Prepensed  Malice  sliall  be  slain ;  sig- 
nifying that  some  ungodly  men  may  still  disdain 
the  perpetual  peace  made  between  these  two  virtues ; 
but  as  for  their  prepensed  malice,  it  is  easy  troddeo 
under  these  ladies*  feet*  The  second  night  ends 
with  a  flowing  of  wine  from  conduits,  *  during  which 
time  the  English  lords  shall  mask  with  the  Scottish 
ladies:'  the  third  night  terminates  by  the  six  or 
eight  ladies  masquers  singing  a  song  *as  full  (k 
harmony  as  may  be  devised.'  The  whole  entertain- 
ment indicates  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  first  scene — a  prison 
— soems  strangely  ominous  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed six  years  after. 

The  masque,  as  has  been  stated,  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  the 
most  festive  known  in  England  between  those  (f 
Henry  VI 11.  and  Charles  IL  llie  queen,  the 
princes,  and  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
took  parts  in  them,  and  they  engagCil  the  genius 
of  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Henry  Lawes,  each 
in  his  various  department  of  poet,  macliinist,  and 
musician ;  while  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
them  worthy  of  the  place,  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Master  of  Revels,  that  no  less  than  £4215  was 
lavished  on  these  entertainments  in  the  first  six 
years  of  the  king's  reign.  Jonson  himself  composed 
twenty -three  masques ;  and  I^kkcr,  Middleton,  and 
others  of  the  leading  dramatic  authors,  Sluikspeare 
alone  excepted,  were  glad  to  contribute  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  pleasures  of  a  court  whose  luitronage  was 
so  essential  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  James  Hay  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  lX*nny,  January  6th, 
1G07,  was  distinguished  at  court  (Whitehall)  by 
what  was  called  the  Memorahle  Afasaue,  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr  Thomas  Campion,  an  aamired  musi- 
cian as  well  as  poet  of  that  dav,  now  forgotten.  On 
this  occasion,  the  gp^at  hall  of  the  palace  was  fitted 
up  in  a  way  that  shows  the  mysteries  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  decoration  to  have  been  better  under- 
stood, and  carried  to  a  greater  height,  in  that  age, 
tlian  is  generally  supposed.  One  end  of  the  hall  was 
set  apart  for  the  audience,  having  the  king's  seat  in 
the  centre ;  next  to  it  was  a  space  for  ten  concerted 
musicians — base  and  mean  lutes,  a  bandora,  a  double 
sackbut,  a  harpsichord,  and  two  treble  violins — be- 
sides whom  tliere  were  nine  violins,  three  lutes,  six 
comets,  and  six  chapel  singers.  The  stage  was  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain  resembling  dark  clouds,  which 
being  withdrawn,  disclosed  a  green  valley  with  green 
round  about  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  nine  golden 
ones  of  fifteen  feet  high.  The  bower  of  Flora  was 
on  their  right,  the  house  of  Night  on  the  left ;  be- 
tween them  a  hill  hanging  like  a  cliff  over  the  grove. 
The  bower  of  Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  with 
flowers  and  flowery  branches,  with  lights  among 
them ;  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
bUick  columns  studded  with  golden  stars;  whUa 
about  it  were  placed,  on  wires,  artificial  bats  and 
owls  continually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king 
entered  the  great  hidl,  the  hautboys  were  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  luid  from  the  wood,  till 
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Fiijm  and  Zephynu  were  aeen  budly  gathering 
flowers  from  the  bower,  throwing  them  into  baskets 
which  two  sylvans  held,  attired  in  changeable 
taffety.  Besides  two  other  allegorical  characters, 
Night  and  Hespenu,  there  were  nine  masquers,  re- 
presenting Apollo's  knights,  and  personated  by 
joong  men  of  rank. 

After  songs  and  recitatire,  the  whole  Tale  was 
■uddenljT  withdrawn,  and  a  hill  with  Diana's  tree 
disooTered.  Night  appeared  in  her  house  with  Nine 
HourSf  apparelled  in  large  robes  of  black  taflety, 
painted  thick  with  stars ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
spangled  with  gold ;  on  their  heads  coronets  of  stars, 
and  their  £u:es  blacJc.  "Every  Honr  bore  in  his  hand 
ft  black  torch  painted  with  stars,  and  lighted. 

NighL  Vamsh,  dark  Tales,  let  night  in  gloiy  shine. 
As  she  doth  bum  in  lage  ;  ooroe,  leaTS  our  shrine, 
You  black-haired  hours,  and  guide  us  with  jour  lights, 
Flora  hath  wakened  wide  our  drowsy  sprites. 
See  where  she  triumphs,  see  her  flowers  are  thrown^ 
And  all  about  the  seeds  of  malice  sown  ; 
Despiteful  Flora,  is't  not  enough  of  grie^ 
That  Cynthia's  robbed,  but  thou  must  grace  the  thief! 
Or  didst  not  hear  Night's  sorereign  queen  ^  complain 
Hymen  had  stolen  a  nymph  out  of  her  train. 
And  matched  her  here,  plighted  henceforth  to  be 
Lore's  friend  and  stranger  to  rirginity  1 
And  mak'st  thou  sport  for  this  f 

Flora.  Be  mild,  stem  Night ; 
Flora  doth  honour  Cynthia  and  her  right  ;    *    * 
The  nymph  was  Cynthia's  while  she  was  her  own, 
Bat  now  another  claims  in  her  a  right. 
By  fate  reserred  thereto,  and  wise  foresight. 

Zephynu,  Can  Cynthia  one  kind  Tiigin's  loss  be- 
moan f 
How,  if  perhaps  she  brings  her  ten  for  one  f    *    * 

After  some  more  such  dialogue,  in  which  Hesperus 
takes  part,  Cynthia  is  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
nymph ;  the  trees  sink,  by  means  of  enginery,  under 
the  stage,  and  the  masquers  come  out  of  their  tops 
to  fine  music  Dances,  processions,  speeches,  and 
fongs  follow,  the  last  being  a  duet  between  a  SyWan 
and  an  Hour,  by  the  way  of  tenor  and  bass. 

SyU  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Night, 
Wherein  dost  thou  most  delight  1 

Htmr.  Not  in  sleep.    SyL  Wherein,  then  t 

Htmt,  In  the  frolic  riew  of  men. 

ByL  LoT'st  thou  music  f    H<mr.  Oh,  'tis  sweei. 

B^^  What's  dancing  I  How,  Even  the  mirth  offset. 

S^L  Joy  Tou  in  fairies  and  in  cItcs  t 

S[<mr,  We  are  of  that  sort  oumelres  : 
But,  SyWan,  say,  why  do  you  loye 
Only  to  frequent  the  groTe  1 

8yL  Life  is  fullest  of  content, 
IVhere  delight  is  innocent. 

Hnwr,  Plearare  must  Tsiy,  not  be  long ; 
C<»ne,  then,  let's  close  and  end  our  song. 

Then  the  masquers  made  an  obeisauoe  to  the  king, 
and  attended  him  to  the  banqueting  room. 

The  masques  of  Jonson  contain  a  great  deal  of 
fine  poetry,  and  CTcn  the  prose  descriptiTc  parts  «re 
remarkable  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  language — as, 
for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  a  sea  at  Uie  back  of 
a  scene,  catching  '  the  eye  afar  off  with  a  wonder 
ing  beauty.'  In  that  which  was  produced  at  the 
marriage  of  Ramsay,  Lord  Haddington,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Ratdiff,  the  scene  presented  a  steep  red 
di^  topped  by  douds,  alluslTc  to  tlie  red  cliff  from 
which  tne  lady's  name  was  said  to  be  derived ;  before 
which  were  two  pillars  charged  with  spoils  of  love, 
*  amongst  which  were  old  and  young  persons  boimd 


with  roses,  wedding  garments,  rocks,  and  sptD^ei, 
hearts  transfixed  with  arrows,  others  flamhig,  Tzr- 
gins'  girdles,  garlands,  and  worids  of  such  like.' 
Enter  Venus  in  her  chariot,  attended  by  the  Graioea» 
and  deliTcrs  a  speech  expresslTC  of  her  anxiety  td 
recoTcr  her  son  Cupid,  who  has  run  away  from  her. 
The  Graces  then  make  proclamation  as  loUowt^— 

ls<  Chraci,  Beauties,  haTe  you  seen  this  toy. 
Called  love,  a  little  boy. 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  I 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

%d  Grace.  She  that  will  but  now  discoTer 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hoTef^ 
Shall  to-night  receive  a  kiss. 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish  ; 
Bat  who  brings  him  to  his  mother. 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  another. 

Zd  Chrace.  He  hath  marks  about  him  plenty ; 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire. 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in. 
Wounds  the  heart  but  not  the  skin* 

Isf  (hace.  At  his  sight  the  sun  hath  tum'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waten  bnm'd  ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

2<{  Qraec.  Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  dipi 
^  He  will  leap  from  lip  to  lip, 

Over  liver,  fights,  and  heart. 
But  not  stay  in  any  part ; 
And  if  chance  his  arrow  misses. 
He  will  shoot  himself  in 


Sd  Chraee*  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Diau's  shafts  ;  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mothsr. 

\ti  Oraoe.  Still  the  fairest  are  his  fuel. 

When  his  days  are  to  be  cruel, 
Loven'  hearts  are  all  his  food, 
And  his  baths  their  warmest  blood  ; 
Nought  bat  wounds  his  hand  doth 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

2d  Oraee.  Trast  him  not ;  his  words,  though  sweety 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 
Every  gift  it  is  a  bait ; 
Not  a  aiss  but  poison  bears  ; 
And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

Zd  Cfraee,  Idle  minutes  are  his  reign  ; 

Then  the  strs^ler  makes  his  giun. 
By  presenting  maids  with  toys, 
Ajid  would  have  ye  think  them  joys  ; 
Tis  the  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

let  Grace,  If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 

2d  Grace.  Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  ye'll  not  abide  him. 

3<i  Grace.  Since  vou  hear  his  falser  play. 
And  that  he  's  Venus'  runaway. 

Cupid  enters,  attended  by  twelve  boys,  representing 
*  the  Sports  and  pretty  Liglttiiesses  that  acoompai^ 
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IiOTe,'  who  donoe,  and  then  Venus  apprehends  her 
son,  and  a  prutty  dialogue  ensues  between  them  and 
Hymen.  Vulcaui  afterwards  appears,  and,  claiming 
the  pillars  as  his  workmanships  strikes  the  red  clUf, 
which  (^>ens,  and  shows  a  large  luminous  sphere 
OODtaining  the  astronomical  lines  and  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  He  makes  a  quaint  speech,  and  presents  the 
sphere  as  his  gift  to  Venus  on  the  triumph  of  her 
■on.  The  Lesbian  god  and  his  consort  retire  ami- 
cably to  their  chariot,  and  the  piece  ends  by  the 
tinging  of  an  epithalamium,  interspersed  with  dances 
of  masquers  :-^ 

Up,  youths  and  virgins,  up,  and  praise 

The  god,  whose  nights  outuhme  his  days  ; 

Hymen,  whose  hallow'd  rites 
Could  never  boast  of  brighter  lights  ; 

Whose  bands  pass  liberty. 
Two  of  your  troop,  tliat  with  the  mora  were  free. 

Are  now  waged  to  his  war. 
And  what  they  are. 

If  youll  perfection  see^ 
V  ourselres  must  be. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  I 

What  joy,  what  honours  can  compare 

With  holy  nuptials,  when  they  are 

Made  out  of  equal  parts 
Of  years,  of  states,  of  huids,  of  hearts  1 

When  in  the  happy  choice 
The  spouse  and  spousM  have  foremost  Toioe  I 

Such,  glad  of  Hymen's  war, 
Lire  what  they  are. 

And  long  perfection  see ; 

And  Budi  ours  be. 

Bhine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  I 
w  m  * 

Still  further  to  illustrate  this  curious  subject,  and 
to  revive  a  department  of  our  literature  almost 
totally  unknown,  we  present  one  entire  masque  of 
Jonson,  a  short  but  beautiful  one,  which  was  repre- 
sent at  court  in  1615,  *  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  king's  servants,'  and  seems  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  compliment  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  his  love 
of  justice. 

Tke  Golden  Age  Mettond. 

The  court  being  seated  and  In  expeotstion. 

Loud  Marie ;  Pallas  In  her  ehsrlot  fleenwrtliig  to  a 


Look,  look  I  rejoice  and  wonder 
That  you,  oronding  mortals,  are 
(For  all  your  crimes)  so  much  the  cars 

Of  him  that  bears  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  loneer. 

Your  great  ones  should  your  less  invade ; 

Or  that  your  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 
A  prey  unto  the  stronger, 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

Astnea  in  her  seat  again ; 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metaL 

Which  deed  he  doth  the  rather. 

That  even  Envy  may  behold 

Time  not  enjo^'d  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  beneath  his  father. 

But  that  his  care  conserveth. 
As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too. 
Regarding  still  what  heav'n  should  do, 

And  not  wlutt  earth  deserveth. 

{A  tmnukf  €md  cUuhing  of  arms  hmrd  wiikku 


But  hark !  what  tumult  from  yond'  cave  is  heard  t 
What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquakeand  alanu^ 

As  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fear'd. 
And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  arms  I 

Hide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  profaner  eye% 
Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field  ; 

And  as  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise, 
I  frustrate  all  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

iShe  retires  beMnd  a  do^d* 

The  Irom  Aos  presents  Itadf,  osIUiif  forth  the  Evils. 

/.  Age,  Come  forth,  eome  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear. 

The  King  of  gods  hath  on  us  I 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed. 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed. 

Let  Shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,  rise  then  up,  thou  grandame  Vies 
Of  all  my  isHue,  Avarice, 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands, 
Or  any  subtler  111,  that  stands 

To  be  a  more  commander. 

Thy  boys,  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Scorn^ 
Force,  Kapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bony 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pyrrhic  danos  t 

We  may  tridmph  together, 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great. 
Whom,  if  our  forces  can  defeat. 

And  but  this  once  bring  under, 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  lis^ 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 


Which  of  you  would  not  in  a 
Attempt  the  price  of  anyecar. 

To  keep  your  own  states  even  f 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he^ 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be^ 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  f 

About  it,  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tum'd  to  steel, 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her : 
And  though  tne  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants  ;  he'll  confess 

Our  malice  is  lar  greater. 

The  SvrLS  enter  for  tbe  Anthnssqne,  and  dsnoe  to  two  dramst 
tnimpeta,  snd  a  eonfmlon  of  martial  musio.  At  the  end  of 
which  Pallas  re  appears,  ahowlnf  her  shield.  The  Bvtm 
sie  turned  to  statues. 

PaJ.  So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how. 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  vow, 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  dates. 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fates. 

Twas  time  t'  appear,  and  let  their  folly  see 
"Gainst  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone. 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  I 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  less  the  love. 

[The  scene  dianget,  <md  ihe  euB$ 

AsrajBA  and  tbe  Ooldkn  Aen. 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair. 
And  as  your  softer  times  divide  the  air, 
So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  golden  hair ; 
For  Spite  is  spent :  the  Iron  Age  is  fled, 
And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 
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AtTBJBA  and  tfaa  Goldsh  A«b  ilatiwniltiig  with  a  Hn^ 

Att.  Q.  Age,  And  are  we  then 
To  live  agen. 
With  men  f 
AtL  Will  Jore  such  pledges  to  the  earth  reitore 

As  justice ! 
(7.  Age,  Or  the  purer  ore  1 
Pal.       Once  more. 
0.  Age.  But  do  thej  know. 

How  much  thej  owe  t 
Below  f 
AtL  And  will  of  grace  reoeire  it,  not  as  due  ! 
Pal.  If  not,  thej  harm  themselyes,  not  jou. 
Ad.  True. 
O.  Age,  Tine. 

Cho.  Let  narrow  natures,  how  thej  will,  mistake. 
The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

\_Tkey  come  forward. 
Pal.  Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
Am,  G.  Age.  But  how,  without  a  train. 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  1 
Pai,  Leare  that  to  Jove  :  therein  tou  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerra  s  care. 
Expect  awhile^ 

Ton  far-famed  spirits  of  this  happy  isle. 

That,  for  your  sacred  songs  have  gain'd  the  style 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thraciito  lyre. 

That  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  hight. 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  lareer  light. 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  that  shall  your  names  new 

nourisn, 
Since  Virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall 

flourish. 


Chau.  Chw, 
Lyd.  Spen. 
dmnet. 


We  come. 

We  come. 
Our  best  of  fire, 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

iTheg  deaoend. 


Pal.  Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the 
shade, 
That  in  Elysiau  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  their  liTing  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made. 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  sleep ! 
These  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

Cho.  Awake,  awake,  for  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  nerer  slept  1 
Make  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard. 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 

Pal.  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  from  her  shield. 

[TIu  toene  of  light  discovered. 
CPio.  To  which  let  all  Uuit  doubtful  darkness  yield. 
Ait.  Now  Peace. 
O.  Age.  And  Lore. 
Ait.  Faith. 
0.  Age.  Joys. 

Att.  0.  Age  All,  all  increase.  [A  panue. 

Chau.  And  Strife^ 
Oow,  And  Hate, 
Lyd,  And  Fear, 
&pea.  And  Pain, 
Omines.  All  cease. 
Pal.  No  tumour  of  an  iron  Tein* 
Hie  causes  shall  not  come  again. 

C%a.  But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds ; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  give  those  light  and  airy  bounds. 
That  fit  the  Genii  of  these  gladder  grounds. 


TheflntDuiea 

Poi.  Already  do  not  all  things  smile  1 
Ajt.  But  when  they  haye  eujoy'd  a  while 

The  Age*s  quickening  power  : 
Age,  That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring. 
And  eyery  look  a  plant  doth  spring, 

And  eyery  breath  a  flower  : 

P<jL  The  earth  onplough'd  shall  yield  her  orof^ 
Pure  honey  from  the  oak  shall  drop, 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk : 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear, 
And  eyery  bramble  roses  wear, 
And  eyery  worm  make  silk. 

Oho,  The  Tery  shrub  shall  balsam  sweat. 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heat. 

Till  earth  have  drank  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  know^ 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low. 
Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

Hers  the  main  Denosk 
After  which. 

Pal.  But  here's  not  all :  you  must  do  mon^ 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  restore 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe.  The  male  and  female  us'd  to  join« 
And  into  all  delight  did  coin 
That  pure  simplicity. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  adrancoy 
And  Youth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to  danoi^ 

And  eyery  Grace  was  by  : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust. 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lust ; 

None  fear'd  a  jealous  eye. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear, 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear; 

They  liy'd  with  open  yow. 

Cho.  Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plac'd. 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  chaste^ 
Ajid  such  must  yours  be  now. 

Here  they  daaoe  with  the  Lsdiaa 

Ad.  What  change  is  here  1    I  had  not  more 
Desire  to  leave  the  earth  before. 

Than  I  have  now  to  stay  ; 
My  silver  feet,  like  roots,  are  wreath'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheath'd^ 

And  I  cannot  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth  ; 
It  is  become  a  heayen  on  earth. 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
I  feel  the  godhead  ;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout, 

Whose  power  is  everywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this, 
The  bright  Astnca's  region  is. 

Where  she  would  pray  to  live ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbought  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold. 

The  law  to  mortals  give. 

Hers  they  danoe  the  Galllards  and  Conuatos. 
PAX.t.As  [asoanding,  and  oalUng  the  Poela] 


'TIS  now  enough ;  behold  yon  here^ 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  your  spheie^ 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  you  causei 
Be  ready  still  without  your  pause, 

To  show  the  world  your  fixe. 
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Like  ligbti  aboat  Awtiwa,'!  thnma. 
You  hen  must  >hiii«,  uid  all  be  odb. 

In  ferrour  uid  Id  Same ; 
Thkt  by  jour  anion  ihe  nuij  grow. 
And,  jou  iiurUininc  ber,  maj  know 

The  Age  (till  bj  ber  nune. 
Wbo  Ton,  against  or  brat  or  eold. 
To  ipiii  jour  gMmenta  of  ber  gold. 

That  nut  mar  toacb  tou  neTer ; 
And  making  gvlandi  er'ij  boor. 
To  write  jour  Laran  in  aome  new  flower, 

Tbat  jou  maj  Ure  for  erer. 

Cio.  To  JoTB,  to  JoTC,  be  all  tbe  bononr  giTen, 

That  thankful  heart)  out  ikim  finnn  eartb  to  beaTO 


Ttie  literary  partnerahlpa  of  the  dram*  which  we 
haTe  had  occaaion  to  notkc  were  geiMndl^  brief  and 
IncidentoJ,  confined  to  a  few  icenej  or  a  single  plftj- 
la  Beaumoht  and  FlfrcHEi,  we  haTC  Oie  into- 
noting  apeCtacle  of  two  jonnK  men  of  high  genloa, 
of  good  birth  and  conneilotu,  lifing  togetJier  for  tea 
-jeara,  and  writing  in  onion  a  aerici  of  diamai,  paa- 
rioaite,  romaatlc,  and  comic,  thni  blending  together 
tlieir  genini  and  their  fkine  in  indiaaoluble  con- 
neiioit.  Sbakipeare  wm  ondonbtcdly  the  insinrer  of 
thew  kindred  iplrtta.    Thej  ^ipeared  when   hii 


genina  wai  in  tta  meridian  aplendour,  and  thn  were 
comptetelj  aubdued  by  it*  orerpovering  inflnence. 
Thej  reBected  ita  louling  chaiacteriaticj,  not  aa 
■laTiah  copjiata,  bat  ai  meo  of  high  powers  and 
attaicTnenta,  proud  of  torrowing  inapiratjon  IVom  a 
■onrce  which  tbej  oould  ao  well  appreciate,  and 
which  wa*  at  once  ennobling  and  mexhanatibie. 
Francia  Beanmont  wa*  the  aon  of  Judge  Beaumont, 
a  member  of  an  ancient  family  aettled  at  Grace  Dieu, 
in  Leiccatenhire.  He  \Tas  bom  io  1 586,  and  educated 
at  Cunlirid)^  He  became  a  student  of  the  loner 
Temple,  probably  to  gratify  hia  father,  bat  doea  oot 
aeem  Co  hare  prosecated  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
was  mnrried  to  t!ie  daaghter  and  co-helreaa  of  Sir 
Henry  Iilevof  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  twodaiighCen. 
He  died  before  lie  had  complet(<d  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  wiis  huried,  Jitarch  9. 1615-6,  at  the  entrance  to 
M  Benedicfa  chapel,  Westminater  Abbey.  John 
Fletcher  was  the  soa  of  UrHJchardnetcber,  biahop 


of  Briatol,  and  afterwsrda  of  Worceater.  He  wu 
bom  ten  yean  before  hia  friend,  in  1576,  and  he  mr- 
TiTed  him  ten  yeara,  dying  of  the  great  plagna  in 
1625,  and  wa*  bnried  in  St  Mary  Orciy'a  church, 
Southwsrk.  on  the  19th  of  August. 

The  drama*  of  Beaomont  and  Flelcher  are  fifty- 
two  in  number,  Tho  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
printed  till  1647,  and  hence  it  ia  impoasible  to  assign 
the  reapecti'e  dates  to  each.  Drydcn  meatiana,  tluit 
Pkilailir  was  the  first  play  that  brought  them  into 
esteem  with  (he  pablic,  though  they  had  writtea 
two  or  three  before.  It  ia  improlMblo  in  plot,  but 
interesting  in  characterandsituationa.  Thejealonif 
of  Philuter  i*  forced  and  nnnatural ;  the  character 
of  Euphrasia,  disguiaed  as  Bellario,  the  page,  is  a 
copy  from  Viola,  yet  there  i«  aomething  peculiariy 
delicate  in  the  ftdlowing  account  of  her  hopeless 
attachment  to  Fbilaster  ;— 

Mj  father  ofl  would  apeak 

Your  worth  and  rirtae  ;  and,  as  t  did  grow 

More  and  more  appreheniire,  I  did  thirat 

To  Be«  the  man  ao  praii'd  ;  but  yet  all  this 

Was  bat  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  loat 

Aa  aoon  as  found  ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window. 

Printing  my  thougbls  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 

I  thought  (but  it  waa  you),  enter  our  gates. 

Hj  blood  fiew  out,  and  bock  again  aa  fait 

M  I  bad  puff'd  it  forth  and  auck'd  it  in 

Like  breath.    Then  waa  I  called  airsy  in  baste 

HeoT'd  from  a  aheep-oote  to  a  sceptre  raiaed 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  1 :  you  left  a  kisa 
Upon  these  lipa  then,  which  1  mean  to  keep 
From  JOU  for  ever.     I  did  hear  jou  talk, 
Far  aboTC  aingiog  t     After  jou  wen  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 
What  rtirr'd  it  ».     Alaa  I  1  fouod  it  love  j 
Yet  far  from  lust  ;  for  could  I  bat  bare  liied 
In  preMence  of  you,  I  had  bad  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  mj  noble  inther 
With  a  folgn'd  pilgrimage,  and  dieaa'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy  ;  and  for  I  knew 
Mv  Ijirth  no  match  for  you,  I  wu  post  hope 
Oi  haring  you.     And,  undcreliuiding  well 
That  when  1  made  discoveir  of  my  aci, 
I  could  not  stay  with  jou,  I  made  a  tow, 
Bj  all  the  moM  religious  things  a  mud 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known, 
Whilat  there  waa  hope  to  hide  me  from  men'a  ejes^ 
For  other  than  I  sccm'd,  that  1  might  erer 
Abide  with  jou  :  then  nt  1  by  the  fount 
Where  erst  you  took  me  ap. 
Phitaster  had  prcTioosIy  described  his  finding  the 
disguised  maiden  by  the  fount,  end  the  description  II 
highly  poeUcal  and  pictar«sqtie . — 

Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  Bitting  by  a  fountain -side. 
Of  which  ho  bonow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst. 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  na  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  hiiiiielf, 
Of  many  aeverai  flowers,  bred  in  the  bny. 
Stuck  in  that  myaCic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  :     But  erer  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  Dpon  them  he  would  weep, 
Aa  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  agaiu. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helple«s  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  hia  story. 
He  told  me  that  hia  parenta  gentle  died, 
leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Geldn, 
Which  gare  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  crystal  spring)^ 
Which  did  not  atop  their  coursea  ;  and  the  sun, 
Which  itill,  he  thauk'd  him,  yielded  him  bialight. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  ahow 
What  CTeiy  flower,  aa  countiy  people  bold, 
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Did  signify  ;  and  how  all,  ordei^d  thus, 
Expreu'd  his  grief :  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  ooontiy  ui 
That  could  be  wish'd  ;  so  that  methoucht  I  could 
Have  studied  it.    I  gladly  entertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

The  Maid's  Tntgafy,  supposed  to  be  written  aboat 
the  sanie  time,  is  a  drama  of  a  powerful  but  un- 
l^beasing  character.  The  purity  of  female  yirtne  in 
Amlntor  and  Aspatia,  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
guilty  boldness  of  Evadne ;  and  the  rough  soldier- 
Uke  bearing  and  manly  feeling  of  Melantius,  render 
the  selfish  sensuality  of  the  king  more  hatefVil  and 
disgusting.  Unfortunately,  there  is  much  licentious- 
ness in  this  fine  play — whole  scenes  and  dialogues 
are  disfigured  by  this  master  vice  of  the  theatre  of 
Bc«nmont  and  Fletcher.  Their  dramas  are  *  a  rank 
unweeded  garden,'  which  grew  only  the  more  disor- 
derly and  Ticious  as  it  advanoed  to  maturity.  Flet- 
cher must  bear  the  chief  blame  of  this  defect,  for  he 
wrote  lonser  than  his  associate,  and  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  the  most  copious  and  fertile 
composer.  Before  Beaumont's  death,  they  had,  in 
addition  to  '  Philaster,'  and  the  *  Maid's  Tragedy,* 
produced  King  and  no  King,Bonduc€i^  Tlie  Laws  of 
Candy  (tragedies);  and  The  Wonuin  Hater,  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  The  Honest  Man*s  For* 
ttne,  Tke  Coxcomb,  and  The  Caplam  (comedies).  Flet- 
cher afterwards  produced  three  tragic  dramas,  and 
nine  comedies,  the  best  of  which  arc.  The  Chances, 
The  Spanish  Curate,  The  Beggar*s  Bush,  and  Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 
pa^ral  drama,  TTie  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  Mil- 
ton followed  pretty  closely  in  the  design,  and  partly 
in  the  language  and  imagery,  of  Comus.  A  higher 
though  more  doubtfhl  honour  has  been  assigned  to 
the  twin  authors;  for  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have 
assisted  them  in  the  composition  of  one  of  their  works, 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  his  name  is  joined  with 
Fletcher's  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition.  The 
booksdler's  authority  in  such  matters  is  of  no  weight; 
and  it  socms  unlikely  that  our  great  poet,  after  the 

E reduction  of  some  of  his  best  dramas,  should  enter 
ito  a  partnership  of  this  description.  The  *  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  is  certainly  not  superior  to  some  of 
the  other  plays  of  Beaumont  and  iletcher. 

The  genius  of  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  been  more 
correct,  and  more  strongly  inclined  to  tragedy,  than 
that  of  his  friend.  The  later  works  of  Fletcher  are 
chiefly  of  a  comic  character.  His  plots  are  some- 
times inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  but  he  is 
^ways  lively  and  entertaining.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  iocidents,  and  the  dialogue  is  witty, 
elegant,  and  amusing.  Dnrden  oonsideired  that  they 
understood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle- 
men much  better  than  Shakspeare;  and  he  states 
that  their  plays  were,  in  his  day,  the  most  pleasant 
and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage ;  *  two  of 
theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of 
Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's.  It  was  different  some 
forty  years  prerious  to  this.  In  1627,  the  King's 
Company  bribed  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  with  £5, 
to  interfere  in  preventing  the  players  of  the  theatre 
called  the  Red  Bull,  fVom  performing  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare.  One  cause  or  the  preference  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  may  have  been  the  license  of 
their  dramas,  suited  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
court  of  Charles  XL,  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
tliey  adopted  fh)m  the  Spanish  stage,  and  naturalised 
on  the  English.  *We  cannot  deny,  remarks  HaUam, 
*  that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often 
unfathomable  bv  an  audience ;  the  bow  was  drawn 
l^  a  matchless  hand,  but  the  shait  went  out  of  sight 
All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not 


profound  or  vigorous,  language;  his  thoughts  toe 
noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance ;  his 
metaphors  rivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced;  he 
possesses  the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pe- 
dantry, though  in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond 
common  use ;  his  versification,  though  studiously 
irregular,  is  often  rhythmical  and  sweet ;  yet  we 
are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties.  Good  lines 
occur  in  erery  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely.  We  hiy 
down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what 
we  have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in 
the  memory.  Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has 
not  even  afforded  copious  materials  to  those  who  cull 
the  beauties  of  ancient  lore.'  His  comic  powers  are 
certainly  far  superior  to  his  tragic  Massinger  im- 
presses the  reader  more  deeply,  and  has  a  moral 
beauty  not  possessed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but 
in  comedy  he  falls  infinitely  below  them.  Though 
their  characters  are  deficient  in  variety,  their  know- 
ledge of  stage-effect  and  contrivance,  their  fertility 
of  invention,  and  tlie  airy  liveliness  of  their  dialogue, 
give  the  charm  of  novelty  and  interest  to  their 
scenes.  Mr  Macaulay  considers  that  the  models 
which  Fletcher  had  principally  in  his  eye,  even  for 
his  most  serious  and  elevated  compositions,  were  not 
Shakspeare's  tragedies,  but  his  comedies.  *  It  was 
these,  with  their  idealised  truth  of  character,  their 
poetic  beauty  of  imageiy,  their  mixture  of  the  grave 
with  the  playful  in  thought,  their  rapid  yet  skUfol 
transitions  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  in  feeling; 
it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  which  Shakspeare  had 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  portraying  actual  life, 
and  not  those  pieces  in  which  he  transports  the  ima- 
gination into  his  own  vast  and  tiwtoi  world  of  tragic 
action,  and  suffering,  and  emotion — that  attracted 
Fletcher's  fancy,  and  proved  congenial  to  his  cast  of 
feeling.'  This  observation  is  strikingly  just,  applied 
to  Shakspeare's  mixed  comedies  or  plays,  like  the 
'Twelfth  Night,'  the  'Winter's  Tale,'  *Ab  You  Like 
Xt,'&c  The  rich  and  genial  comedy  of  Falstaff,  Shal- 
low, and  Slender,  was  not  imitated  by  Fletcher.  His 
'  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle*  is  an  admirable  bur- 
lesque of  the  false  taste  of  the  citizens  of  London  for 
chivalrous  and  romantic  adventures,  without  regard 
to  situation  or  probability.  On  the  whole,  the  drtunaa 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  impress  us  with  a  high 
idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dramatists.  I'he 
vast  variety  and  luxuriance  of  their  genius  seem  to 
elevate  them  above  Jonson,  though  they  were  des* 
titute  of  his  regularity  and  solidity,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  borders  of  the  *  magic  circle'  Ot  Shak- 
speare. The  confidence  and  buoyancy  of  youth  are 
visible  in  their  productions.  They  had  not  tasted  of 
adversity,  like  Jonson  or  Massinger ;  and  they  had 
not  the  profoundly-meditative  spirit  of  their  great 
master,  cognisant  of  all  human  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies ;  life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  eiuojrment  and 
pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of  their  genius  a  source  of 
refined  delight  and  ambition.  They  were  gentlemen 
who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen  have  rardy 
done  before  or  since. 

[Cknerostiy  of  Ctesar.] 

[PtKdcsny,  kins  of  Egypt,  having  Mourad  the  head  of  PMapqr, 
oomos  with  hb  friends  Achoreos  and  Photlniu  to  preMnt  It  to 
Cmmr,  m  a  moana  of  gaintng  hia  favour.  To  thom  enter  Caiar, 
Antony,  DobtbeUa,  and  Sceva.] 

Pho,  Do  not  shun  me,  Csesar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  I  bring  this  present. 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Phanialiau  labour, 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thv  victory  had  no  name,  Cesar, 
Thy  travel  and  thv  loss  of  blood,  no  recom)iense ; 
Thou  dream'dst  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war, 
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And  all  thv  furious  con^tcUi.were  but  •lumben : 
Here  they  take  life ;  here  they  inherit  honour. 
Grow  fixd,  and  shoot  up  everlasting  triumphs. 
Take  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  serrant, 
With  noble  eyes  look  on  the  princely  Ptolemy, 
That  ofiers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  Csesar, 
What  thou  wouldst  onoe  have  given  for*t,  all  Egypt. 

Ach,  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  royal  conqueror^ 
Nor  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  tnee. 
Because  'tis  easily  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
Tet,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  CsBsar, 
Thou^  he  oppos'd  no  strength  of  swords  to  win  this, 
Nor  labour*a  through  do  showers  of  darts  and  lances, 
Tet  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  faced  him  stronglji 
Ad  inward  war :  He  was  his  grandsire's  guest. 
Friend  to  his  father,  and  when  he  was  expelPd 
And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  strong  hand. 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  misery. 
Then  in  stept  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
Strengthened,  and  dierish'd  it,  and  set  it  right  a^un : 
This  was  a  love  to  Csesar. 

Set.  Give  me  hate,  gods  1 

PAo.  This  Cesar  may  account  a  little  wicked ; 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqueror, 
Had  fall'n  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then  ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touch'd  his  throat,  what  that 

way  I 
He  was  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  most  terrible !    Let  the  worst  be  rendered. 
We  have  deserv'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocent. 

Ccaar,  Oh,  Soeva,  Sceva,  see  that  head !    See,  cap- 
tains. 
The  head  of  godlike  Pomp^  t 

^Sce.  He  was  basely  ruin'd ; 
But  let  the  gods  be  grievM  that  suiler'd  it. 
And  be  you  CsBsar. 

Omar,  Oh  thou  conqueror. 
Thou  glory  of  the  world  ouee,  now  the  pity  ; 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fall  thus  ! 
What  poor  fiite  followed  thee  and  pluck'd  thee  on 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  f 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome  to  ablind  stranger. 
That  honourable  war  ne'er  taught  a  DoblcDess, 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  showM  what  a  man  was  t 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  banquets,  ' 
And  loose  laseivious  pleasures  I  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  greatness. 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  t 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee. 
In  soft  relenting  tears  1    Hear  me,  great  Pompey ; 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee  1 
Th*  hast  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  victoiy, 
My  love  and  mercy. 

AnL  Oh,  how  brave  these  tears  show  1 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  1 

DoL  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this  coodneis. 

Casmr.  ^^%\mdm^  dare  ye  think  your  hi|^est  pyra- 
mids. 
Built  to  outdare  the  son,  as  yon  suppose. 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak'd  in  ashea, 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him !    No  ;  brood  of  Nilns, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven. 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatneM, 
To  which  I  leave  him.    Take  the  head  away, 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Tour  earth  shall  now  be  bless'd  to  hold  a  Romaa, 
Whose  braveries  all  the  world's  earth  cannot  balance. 

Set,  If  thou  be*st  thus  loving,  I  shall  honour  thee : 
But  great  men  may  dissemble,  'tis  held  possible. 
And  be  ri^t  glad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
Tliere  are  such  kind  of  pMlosophers.  Now  do  I  wonder 
How  he  would  lock  if  Pompey  were  alive  agi^  ; 
Bat  how  he'd  set  his  £M9e. 


Cteaor.  You  look  now,  king. 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  gloiy. 
For  our  especial  favour  I 

Ptd.  We  desire  it. 

Caaar,  And  doubtlesi  you  expect  lewaidi  f 

See,  Let  me  give  *em  : 
I'll  give  'em  such  as  Nature  never  drsam'd  of; 
111  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar. 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake  then. 

(ketar.  Peace ! — I  forgive  you  sJU  ;  that's  recom- 
pense. 
You're  young  and  ignorant ;  that  pleads  your  pardon ; 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  m<»e  than  hate,  provok'a  you. 
Your  ministers,  I  must  think,  wanted  judgment. 
And  so  they  errM  :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this, 
Believe  me,  most  bouniifuL    Be  you  most  thankfiil ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ^e.    If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  kmg  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  lov'd,  tho'  'twere  your  brightest  sistev^a 
(But  her  you  hate),  I  would  not  be  behind  yon. 

PtoL  Hear  me,  great  Csesar  I 

CcBKor.  I  have  heard  too  much ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conquest : 
You're  poor  and  open.    I  must  tell  you  roundly, 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefits, 
The  great  and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caciiar. 
Though  I  had  hi^ed  Pompey,  and  allow'd  his  raiii, 
I  g&^e  yon  no  commission  to  perform  it. 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  victories. 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my  person, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  show'd  to  Pompey. 
You've  found  me  mercifVil  in  uvuing  vrith  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins. 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears, 
Yon  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun -burnt  Egypt, 
And  now  you've  found  the  nature  of  a  conqueror, 
That  you  cannot  decline,  vrith  all  your  flatteries. 
That  where  the  day  ^ves  light,  will  be  himself  still ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtesies  I 
Go,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier, 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spices. 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  pheniz 
Where  the  hot  sud  may  emulate  his  virtuee. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  adies 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  Wngst  the  worthies  I 

PtoL  We  wiU  do  alL 

Comar,  You've  robVd  him  of  those  tear* 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  fbr  him. 
The  virgins  of  their  fhneral  lamentations ; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  tiiought  to  cover  Mm 
f  His  country's  earth)  will  ay  out  'gainst  your  cruelty, 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge, 
Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye  I 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  rest  I    When  Pompey  liv'd, 
He  us'd  you  nobly ;  now  he's  dead,  use  him  so.  [EoaU 

[ChitfcfAipaHaMikeMittrriaile  of  Ammior  md 

Evadne.} 

BvADira,  AsPATiA,  DoLA,  snd  other  Ladlia 

Fvad,  Would  thou  oould'st  instil         [^  Jhda, 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Atp,  It  were  a  timelesisinile  should  prove  my  ciwek  | 
It  were  a  fitter  hoar  for  me  to  laugh. 
When  at  the  altar  the  reUgious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offendedpowers 
With  Mcrifioe,  than  now.    This  should  have  besn 
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Mj  nif^ht,  and  all  yoor  hands  hare  been  employ'd 

In  giring  me  a  spotlen  offering 

To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 

For  you :  pardon,  Eradne ;  would  m  j  worth 

Were  ereat  as  youn,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 

Or  both  thought  so ;  perhaps  he  found  me  worthless ; 

But  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine 

(These  credulous  ears)  he  ponr'd  the  sweetest  words 

That  art  or  lore  could  frame. 

Svad.  Nay,  leare  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Atp,  Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 
Lay  a  sarland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dismal  yew. 

EvaiSL  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 

Aap.  Beliere  me,  'tis  a  Teiy  pretty  one. 

Evad.  How  is  it,  madam! 

Atp,  Lay  a  garland  on  my  heane 
Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 

Say  I  died  true. 
Vy  lore  was  false,  but  I  was  firm, 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  jeartht 
Madam,  p)od  night ;  may  no  disoontebt 
Orow  Hwizt  your  lore  and  you  ;  but  if  thera  do^ 
Inquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan. 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  ffriere, 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Lore  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I  ;  but  if  you  lore  so  well, 
Alas  I  you  may  displease  him  ;  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 
Ladies,  farewoU  ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse ; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  story  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth  : 
\yith  flattering  iry  clasp  my  cofiin  rounds 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 
The  truth  of  maids  and  peijuries  of  men. 

Evad.  Alas  1  I  pity  thee.  [AmhUor  enten. 

Asp,  Go  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  lore ; 

[7b  Ammtor, 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  hare  done  to  me 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  yiigins  ^i^^^V 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity  :  thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love  (though  now  refus'd) 
Than  to  have  had  another  tiue  to  me. 

[PaUnMn  amd  ArcUe,  Ca^va  m  Ormx^l 

PaL  How  do  you,  noble  cousin  f 

Arc,  How  do  you,  sir. 

Pal.  Whj,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  misery, 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet ;  we  are  prisoners, 
I  fear,  for  ever,  cousin. 

Arc,\  believe  it, 
And  to  that  destiny  have  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

PaL,  Oh,  cousin  Arcito, 
When  is  Thebes  now  f  where  is  our  noble  country  f 
Whero  are  our  friends  and  kindreds  1  never  mora 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts,  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of  honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies. 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst  them. 
And  as  an  eart  wind  leave  them  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Pslamon  and  Arcito, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  1^, 
Outstript  the  people's  praises,  won  Uie  garlands 
Ere  they  have  time  to  wish  them  onis.    Oh,  never 


Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fiery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us,  our  good  swords  now 
(Bettor  the  red-eyed  god  of  war  ne'er  wore) 
Ravish 'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust. 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate  us ; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  them  out  like  lightnlqg 
To  blast  whole  armies  more  1 

Arc  No,  Palamon, 
Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us ;  here  we  are. 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither 
Like  a  too  timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  us, 
And  (which  is  heaviest)  Palamon,  unmarried ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wife 
Ijoaden  with  kisses,  arm'd  with  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks,  no  issue  know  us, 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see. 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  them 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bririit  arras,  and  say, 
'  Remember  what  your  fathers  were,  and  conquer.' 
The  fair-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  banishments, 
And  in  their  songs  curse  ever-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature.    This  is  all  our  world  : 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another  ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes. 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it  : 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights. 
But  dead-cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  still. 

PaL  'Tis  too  true,  Arcite.*  To  our  Theban  hounds 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes. 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whiUt  the  angiy  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages, 
Struck  with  our  well-stecl'd  darts.    All  valiant  uses 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  periMh  :  we  shall  die 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour)  lastly 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet,  cousin. 
Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries, 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings, 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  here  ;  a  brave  patience^ 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  1 

PaL  Certainly 
'TIS  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortunes 
Were  twinn'd  together  ;  'tis  most  true,  two  soulf 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  vafks 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together, 
Will  never  sink  ;  they  must  not  ;  say  they  oonld, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all^  done. 

Arc,  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  t 

Pal,  How,  gentle  cousin  f 

Are,  Let's  Uiink  this  prison  holy  sanctuaiy, 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men  t 
We  are  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  honour, 
That  liberty  and  common  conversation. 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might  (like  women) 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.    What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours  1    And  here  being  thus  together, 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another  ; 
We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  blotting 
New  births  of  love ;  we  are  father,  frills,  acquaint* 

anoe  ; 
We  are,  in  one  another,  families  ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine.    This  place 
Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this  from  us  ;  here,  with  a  little  patience^ 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving  ;  no  surfeits  seek  us  ; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  thp  m 
Swallow  their  youth.    Were  we  at  liberty. 
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A  wife  might  part  ub  lAwfuUy,  or  biuineas  ; 
Quarrels  conBume  us  ;  envy  of  ill  men 
Crare  our  acquaintance  ;  I  might  sicken,  eonsin. 
Where  you  should  nerer  know  it,  and  so  perish 
Without  jour  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes. 
Or  prayers  to  the  gods :  a  thousand  chances. 
Were  we  from  hence,  would  serer  us. 

P<U.  You  have  msMle  roe 
n  thank  you,  cousin  Areite)  almost  wanton 
with  my  ci4>tiTity  :  what  a  misery 
It  is  to  UTO  abroad,  and  ereiywhere  I 
Tis  like  a  beast,  methinks  I  I  find  the  court  here, 
I'm  sure,  a  more  content ;  and  all  those  pleasures^ 
That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  vanity, 
I  see  through  now  ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but  a  gaudy  shadow, 
That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by,  takes  with  him. 
What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ifliorance 
The  Tlrtues  of  the  great  ones  t  Cousin  Areite, 
Had  not  the  loring  gods  found  this  place  for  us. 
We  had  died,  as  they  do,  ill  old  men,  unwept, 
And  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses. 

Tk4  Two  NtbU  JHrmmn. 

{DUmtatttedi^at  </  £ian^a,'} 

[From  the  •  Fair  MaU  of  Uie  laa.*] 

Bater  Cssario  and  a  SsaTAirr. 

Oeaa»  Let  any  friend  hare  entrance. 

Bcrv.  Sir,  a'  shall. 

Ceaa,  Any  ;  I  except  none. 

Berv,  We  know  your  mind,  sir.  {Exit, 

Cen,  Pleasures  admit  nobounds.  I'm  pitch'dsohij^ 
To  such  a  growth  of  full  prosperities. 
That  to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  injury 
To  gratefulness,  and  those  more  liberal  farours 
By  whom  my  glories  prosper.     He  that  flows 
In  gracious  and  swoln  tides  of  blest  abundance, 
Yet  will  ^  ignorant  of  his  own  fortunes, 
Desetres  to  live  contemn'd,  and  die  forgotten : 
The  hanrest  of  my  hopes  b  now  already 
Ripen'd  and  gather'd  ;  I  can  fatten  youth 
With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  (xf  comforts ; 
My  &te  springs  in  my  own  hand,  and  111  use  it 

Enter  two  SaarAiiTS,  and  Biaxoha* 

IsC  8trv.  'Tis  my  place. 

Td.  Sen.  Yours  1    Here,  fair  one ;  111  aoquaini 
My  lord. 

1j<.  Sen.  He's  here ;  go  to  him  boldly. 

2(2.  Sen.  Please  yon 
To  let  him  understand  how  readily 
I  waited  on  your  errand  I 

1j<.  Sen,  Saucy  fellow ! 
Yon  must  excuse  his  breeding. 

Oso.  What's  the  matter! 
Bianchat  my  Bianchal— To  your  offices  I 

[  JtMimC  &TV. 
This  yisit,  sweet,  from  thee,  my  pretty  dear. 
By  how  much  more  'twas  unexpected,  comes 
So  much  the  more  timely :  witness  this  free  welcome, 
Whate'er  occasion  led  thee  I 

Bum.  You  may  guess,  sir ; 
Yet,  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

(kaa.  Prithee,  speak  it, 
Hy  honest  rirtuous  maid. 

Bian,  Sir,  I  hare  heard 
Of  your  midbrtunes ;  and  I  cannot  tell  Toa 
Wliether  I  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadness. 
To  know  they  are  a  truth.       ^ 

Can.  What  truth,  Bianchat 
Misfortunes  1 — how  ^— wherein  f 

Bian,  You  are  disdaim'd 
For  being  the  lord  Alberto's  son,  and  publicly 
Acknowlede'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  as  mine  is  : 
It  cnimot  choose  but  grieve  you. 


OsM.  Grieve  me  t    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Is  this  idl  1 

Bian.  This  all  f 

Ceaa.  Thou  art  sony  for't, 
I  warrant  thee  ;  alas,  good  soul,  Biancha  I 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  is  my  happiness ; 
My  happiness,  Biancha  1 

Biank,  If  you  love  me. 
It  may  prove  mine  too. 

Ceta,  litkj  it  t    I  will  love  thee, 
My  good,  good  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  hoppy. 
Better  and  better  love  thee. 

Bi€M.  Without  breach,  then. 
Of  modesty,  1  come  to  claim  the  interest 
Your  protestations,  both  by  vows  and  letters. 
Have  made  me  owner  of :  from  the  fint  hour 
I  saw  you,  1  confess  I  wish'd  I  had  been, 
Or  not  so  much  below  your  rank  and  greatness, 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  flames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  temperatt 
Equality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  you  utter'd  language  of  aflTection, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on. 
That  I  might  turn  more  fool  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  durst  not  credit,  nor  vet  hope  for ; 
Yet  still  as  more  I  heard,  1  wish'd  to  hear  mora. 

Ceta.  Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench  t 

Bian.  Willingly  betray'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondage. 

CsKi.  A  good  girl  I 
I  thought  I  should  not  miss,  whate'er  thy  answer  wafc 

Bian,  But  as  1  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i'^  faith 
You  may  believe  me,  for  I  am  a  maid), 
So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  have  given  consent 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  marriage  irith  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am : 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me. 

Ceaa.  Pretty  heart  1 
Good  soul,  alas,  alas  I 

Bian.  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  diflerenoe  'twixt  your  birth  and  mine, 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be. 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  fiist-fraits  of  my  heart. 
And  un  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband. 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Ceaa.  For  a  husband  ! 
Speak  sadly ;  dost  thou  mean  sol 

Bian.  In  good  deed,  sir, 
'TIS  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Cmu  I  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  urg'd  thee  on f  tell  me ;  thy  father! 
My  worshipful  smug  host !    Was't  not  he,  wench  t 
Or  mother  nostess  1  na ! 

Bian.  D'  you  mock  my  parentage  f 
I  do  not  scorn  yours :  mean  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well, 
As  some  whose  only  fame  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you're  a  proud  poor  man  I  all  your  oaths  falsehood. 
Your  vows  deceit,  your  letters  forged  and  wicked  I 

Ceso.  Thoud'st  be  my  wife,  I  dare  swear. 

Bian.  Had  your  heart. 
Your  hand,  and  tongue,  been  twins,  you  had  reputed 
This  courtesy  a  benefit. 

Ceaa.  Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  mov'st  me  t    Why,  Biancha^ 
Report  has  cozen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  possessions, 
Though  from  the  hope  of  birthright^ 

Bian.  Are  you  not! 
Then  I  am  lost  wio.  1  I  have  a  suit  too ) 
Youll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man. 

Ceacu  Anything. 

SOT 
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Bian.  Pray  do  not  talk  of  au^hi  what  I  have  said  t'ye. 

Cesa,  Ab  I  wish  health,  I  wUl  not  I 

Bian.  Pity  me ; 
But  never  love  me  more  1 

Ceta.  Nay,  now  you're  cruel : 
Why  all  thete  team  t — Thou  ihalt  not  go. 

Bian.  1*11  pray  for  you. 
That  you  may  have  a  virtuous  wife,  a  fitir  oim; 
And  when  Vm  dead 

Cesa.  Fie,  fie! 

Bian.  Think  on  me  sometimeiy 
With  mercy  for  this  trespass ! 

Cetcu  Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  coming  I 

Bian.  This  1  have 
As  a  free  dower  to  a  virgin's  gmr« ; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you  i  [£nC 

Caa.  Harmless  Biancha ! 
UnskilPd  I  what  handsome  toysare  maids  to  play  with  1 


[Pastoral  Love.'] 


[From  the  •  Falthftil 

To  Clorinda  a  Sattr  6d< 


>•] 


Satfff.  Through  yon  same  bending  plata 
That  flings  his  anns  down  to  the  mam, 
And  through  tbese  thick  woods  have  I  run. 
Whose  bottom  never  kias'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  bei^n. 
All  to  please  my  roaster  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest. 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feasi 
He  entertains,  this  oominff  night, 
His  paramour  the  Syrinx  ori^t : 
But  behold  a  fairer  sight  ! 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 
Brightest  fair,  thou  art  divine, 
Sprung  from  jpeat  immortal  net 
Of  the  gods,  mr  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 
And  live :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receive  whate'er  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits  ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells, 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 
To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 
Never  better,  nor  more  true. 
Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good, 
Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  th«m ; 
Deign,  0  fairest  fair,  to  take  them : 
For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 
Hath  oftentimes  conmianaed  mo 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 
See  how  weU  the  lust^  time 
Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  rod. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 
Here  be  berries  for  a  queen, 
Some  be  red,  some  be  green  ; 
These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 
The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  oat : 
All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  jield, 
Hie  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 
I  fr«ely  offer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  ftrong  ; 
Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  take, 
Lest  tbe  great  Pan  do  awake^ 


That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade^ 

Under  a  brood  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go»  i  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sua.  [ExiL 

CUnr.  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  power. 
Is  there  in  me  to  dmw  suomission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  1 — euro  I  am  mortal ; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal  ;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed  ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs  ahiink, 
Makes  me  a-cold  :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal : 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  mo). 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  oiasto,  and  fair. 
No  gomin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves^ 
Shjul  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  ram. 
Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smoo^  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misshapen. 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me !    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  V^irgin,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  confines.    Then,  strong  Chastity, 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard  ;  for  hen  I  U  dwell 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell. 

PcRiooT  sad  Amor  ST  Rppoint  to  meat  at  the  Tirtoaas 

WelL 

Peri.  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid. 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dear, 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

AfM.  Sjieak,  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  bo  still 
The  same  it  ever  was,  as  free  from  ill. 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city,  be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri.  When  I  fall  ofl^  from  my  afFection, 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  ill  deFiroa, 
First  let  our  great  Qod  cease  to  ke^  my  flocks, 
That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard. 
The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  great  boat. 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  vet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go. 

Amo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wuh  not  fo : 
I  do  believe  thee,  'tis  as  hard  for  mo 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Peri.  0  you  are  fairer  far 
Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wand'ring  seamen  through  the  de^ 
Straiter  than  straitest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  white 
Than  the  now  milk  we  strip  before  da^lixht 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks. 
Your  hur  more  bwuteous  than  those  hanging  lodB 
Of  young  ApoUo. 

Am».  Shepherd,  be  not  lost, 
Y'  are  sail'd  too  far  already  Cram  the  coeil 
Of  our  didcourse. 

Peri.  Did  you  not  tell  me  onoe 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  looe 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oadu, 
I've  sent  to  heaven  f    Did  you  not  give  your  handy 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage !  IM  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  man 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

^Mo.  Shei^ierd,  so  far  as  maidoi's  modesty 
1^7  gi^A  assurance,  I  am  onoe  moce  ' 
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Once  more  I  give  my  hand  ;  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealoasj. 

Peru  I  take  it  as  m^  best  good ;  and  desire, 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  lore. 
To  meet  this  happj  night  in  that  fair  grove. 
Where  all  true  shepherds  hare  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  serrice.  •  * 

^—  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  Virtaoas  Well,  about  whose  flowery  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
Bv  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn 
And  given  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  enry  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness  :  by  this 
Fresh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  cTown'd  the  head  of  her  long  loved  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity. 

The  God  of  the  Rivsa  rtaes  with  Amorst  In  bis  anna 

Rivtr  Ood.  >Vhat  pow'rful  charms  my  streams 
Back  again  unto  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  such  force,  that  I  their  god, 
Tliree  times  striking  with  my  rod, 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  1 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds. 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall'n  into  my  river-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell, 
That  till  now  none  ever  fell. 
'TIS  a  female,  young  and  dear, 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaster  bound  ; 
Yet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
'TIS  a  sign  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  be'st  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure. 
Take  a  drop  mto  thy  wound 
From  my  watery  locks,  more  roand 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  for  more  purs 
Than  unchai^  fl^  may  endure. 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh* 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid  ; 
I  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow*r 
With  .holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow^ 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
Tlie  blood  returns.    I  never  saw 
A  ihirer  mortal.    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber :  Virgin,  speak« 

Am9,  Who  hath  restord  my  sense,  given  me 
new  breath. 
And  brought  me  back  out  of  the  anni  of  death  t 

Qod,  I  have  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

Amo,  Ah  me  t 

Chd.  Fear  not  him  that  sucoonr'd  thee : 
I  am  this  fountain's  god  I    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'twizt  two  banks  with  osiers  set. 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet. 
Through  the  meadows  do  they  glide^ 
Wheeling  still  on  ev'iy  side, 
Soraeiimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  even'st  channel  out. 
And  if  thoo  wilt  go  inth  me. 
Leaving  mortal  company. 
In  the  cool  stream  shalt  thoa  Ua^ 
Free  fiwn  harm  as  well  as  I : 


I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 

No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud  I 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 

Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 

Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  aeeii  x 

Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 

Will  I  give,  thy  love  to  win. 

And  a  Miell  to  keep  them  in : 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  bj^ 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly« 

And  Uj  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  waves  comnumd. 

They  Khali  bubble  whilst  I  sing^ 

Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

TheSon^ 

Do  not  fear  to  |nit  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  nver,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  halt  trod  ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee  1 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throughout  Beflimiont 
and  Fletcher's  plays  are  generally  in  the  same  grace- 
ful and  fanciful  style  as  the  poetry  of  the  *  FaithM 
Shepherdess :'  lome  are  here  subjoined :— > 

[Melanchoty»'\ 

[Prom  •  Nice  Valour.*] 

ITence,  all  you  vain  delights. 
As  short  as  are  the  nighto 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy  1 

Welcome,  folded  anns,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  sound  1 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  grovea, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowla 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls  I 
A  midni^t  bell,  a  parting  groan  I 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomv  valleT : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

[Song.] 

[Fran  the  *  Falsa  One.*] 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  i^  I 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  faii: 
Shut-'Up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher. 
Though  your  beauty  be  confin'd. 

And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound. 
Yet  the  be»uty  of  your  mind. 

Neither  chock  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

£v*n  the  fetters  that  yoa  wear  I 

{The  Power  <jf  Zosc] 
[From  •  YakntiBisB.'] 


Hear  ye,  ladies  that  deq>ise 
What  the  mighty  Love  has  done; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise : 
Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun  \ 
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Ledfi,  niling  on  the  stream. 
To  deceiTe  the  hopes  of  man, 

Love  accounting  but  a  dream. 
Doted  on  a  silver  swan  ', 

Danae  in  a  brazen  tower. 

Where  do  lore  was,  lov'd  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

Tlie  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  spiei 
Never  dreaming  loose  desiresi 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher. 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

iToSkep,"] 

[From  the  Same.] 

Care^arming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  disnose 
On  this  afflicted  prince :  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers ;  eafiy,  sweet  flight  1], 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain  ^ 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  gentle  rain. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  slide. 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride  1 

iSkmg  to  Pan,  at  the  eondwim  eftke  Faithful 
Shtpherdeas,} 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bowVi, 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'n 
That  inhabit  in  the  laces. 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 

Move  your  Ket 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  oui  flocks  from  blame. 

He  Is  great,  and  he  is  just,' 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.    Daffodilies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies, 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing. 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  hoBour'd,  ever  young  t 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 

[From  *  RoUo.'] 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Li^ts  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  though  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  of  those  that  April  wears ; 

Bat  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  theo* 

OEOBOE  CHAPXAIf. 

OcoiunE  Chaphan,  the  translator  of  Homer,  wrote 
mAy  and  oopionsly  for  the  itage.  His  first  play, 
the  BUnd  Beggar  of  Alexandria^  was  printed  in  1598, 
the  iwio  jear  that  witneseed  Ben  Joneon*!  first  and 


masterly  dramatic  eflbrt  Previous  to  this,  Cliap- 
nian  had  translated  part  of  the  Iliad;  and  his  lofty 
fimrteen-syllable  rhyme,  with  soch  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing, would  seem  to  have  promised  a  great  tragic 
poet: — 

From  his  bright  helm  and  shield  did  bum  a  most  un- 
wearied fire. 

Like  rich-  Autumnus'  golden  lamp,  whoee  brightness 
men  admire. 

Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when  with  his  cheerful 
face. 

Fresh  wash'd  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  sky 
enchase. 

The  beauty  of  Chapman's  compound  Homeric  epi- 
thets (quoted  by  Thomas  Warton),  as  eilver-foUed 
Thetis,  the  triple-feathered  helm,  thefair'haired  boy, 
high'waUed  Thebes,  the  ff/ron^trrnj^iea  lance,  &c.,  bear 
the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagination,  chaste  yet 
luxuriant.  But  however  spirited  and  lofty  as  a 
translator.  Chapman  proved  but  a  heavy  and  com- 
brous  dramatic  writer.  He  contuiucd  to  supply  the 
theatre  with  tragedies  and  comedies  up  to  1620,  or 
later ;  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  have  descended  to  us, 
not  one  possesses  the  creative  and  vivifying  power 
of  dramatic  genius.  In  didactic  observatioD  and 
description  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  has 
been  praised  for  possessing  'more  thinking'  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  buskincd  mnse. 
His  judgment,  however,  vanished  in  action,  for  his 
plots  are  unnatural,  and  his  s^le  was  too  hard  and 
artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. His  extravagances  are  also  as  bad  as  those  of 
Marlow,  and  are  Kldom  relieved  by  poetic  thoughts 
or  fancy.  The  best  known  plays  of  Chapman  are 
Eastward  Hoe  (written  in  conjunction  with  Jonson 
and  Marston),  Bus^  VAmbois,  ByroH*a  Caiuipvracg, 
All  Fools,  and  the  Gentleman  Usher,  In  a  sonnet 
prefixed  to  *  All  Fools,*  and  addressed  to  Walsingham, 
Chapman  states  that  he  was  'roark'd  by  age  for 
aims  of  greater  weight*  This  play  was  written  in 
1 A99.    It  contains  the  following  fanciful  lines  >— 

I  tell  thee  love  is  Nature's  second  sun, 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines : 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  ey% 
All  colours,  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  given  in  vun  to  men  ;  so,  without  love, 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain. 
All  virtues  bred  in  men  lie  buried  ; 
For  love  inforais  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours. 

In  'Bussy  D'Ambois*  is  the  following  invocatioa 
for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligence,  which  has  been  higfa^ 
lauded  by  Charles  Lamb  i-^ 

I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  fares,  and  be  informed 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  lord.    Methought  the  spirit, 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplex *d  presage, 
Threw  his  chang'd  count'nance  headlong  into  clouds  t 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  face  : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darkened  breast, 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  powers. 
Terror  of  darkness  1  0  thou  king  of  flames  t 
That  with  thy  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  cirstal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctive  fire  about  the  world  : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  nddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  sun 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams  ;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  thai,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fain  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  li^t. 
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The  life  of  Chapman  was  a  scene  of  content  and 

posperity.     He  was  bom  at  Hitching  Hill,  in  Hert- 

lordshire,  in  1567 ;  was  educated  botii  at  Oxford  and 

Ciambridge;  enjoyed  the  royal  patronage  of  King 

James  and  Prince  Henry,  and  the  friendship  of 

^  , ,    ^nser,  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.    He  was  tempe- 

j^^B^^      Jl    J]*** and  pious,  and,  according  to  Oldys,  •  preserved, 

'iH  I  f%>  **•    w'feTll  **^  ****  *"*®  dignity  of  poetry,  which  he 

f^  vJ  ^  Iln      ^^^  flower  of  the  sun,  that  disdains  to 

I  FOR  THE.         1      M  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.'    The 

nerable  scholar  and  poet  dosed  in  1634, 

T  p"  p"  "T  Lf  *  °^  serenty-seven. 

•^r-    1    ^  £L    J   1]     ^     Homer  is  a  wonderful  work,  consider- 

Tdi r Pi  ki  ^n  i t  was  produced,  and  the  continued 

A  nritf;HTniLLY»"""^NT  kept  up.    Marlow  had  succeeded  in 

n  LftLionif  ANdHealTH^^'"    Ha*>>e  ^erse.  but  only  in  select  paa- 

I  r%  and  MussBUs.    Chapman  had  a  vast 

I  lOUID  C>UBSTITIITF      ^*  »nd  though  he  trod  it  hurriedly 
LIVUlLfC/UUOIIIUlL    ^^  he  preserved  the  fire  and  freedom 

^jginal.   Pope  and  Waller  both  praised 
^^  and  perhaps  it  is  now  more  fre- 
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WILL      ^^e  l'^^^*^  ^-r 

BREATH  MfT       /^ 

AHOTHE 

GUMS  HEALTHY^ 


bands  of  scholars  and  poetical  stu- 

more  polished  and  musical  version  of 

|0*s  translations  consist  of  the  *  Iliad' 

•ted  to  Prince  Henry),  the  *  Odyssey* 

\e   royal  favourite  Carr,    Earl  of 

\e  '  Georgics  of  Hesiod,*  which  he 

Bacon.    A  version  of  *  Hero  and 

lished  by  Marlow,  was  completed 

published  in  1606. 
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HOMA8  DEKKEB. 

ft  appears  to  have  been  an  indus- 
Collier  gives  the  names  of  above 
sh  he  produced,  either  wholly  or 
onnected  with  Jonson  in  writing 
«l*s  theatre,  conducted  by  Hens- 
he  became  bitter  enemies,  and 
letaster,' performed  in  1601,  has 
ier  the  character  of  Crispinus, 
as  Horace!    Jonson's  charges 
are  *  his  arrogancy  and  impu- 
X  his  own  things,  and  for  his 
igin  of  the  quarrel  does  not 
>logetic  dialogue  added  to  the 
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y^eihrn  of  malice,  or  of  ignorance. 
Or  itch  to  have  me  their  adversary,  I  know  not. 
Or  all  these  mix'd  ;  but  sure  I  am,  three  years 
They  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 
On  eveiy  stage. 

J)ekker  replied  by  another  drama,  Satironuutut,  or 
fhe  Untruatinq  the  Humorous  Poet,  in- which  Jonson 
appears  as  Iiorace  junior.  There  is  more  raillery 
and  abuse  in  Dekker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetry, 
but  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-going  public 
TXjkker's  Fortunatua,  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  and  the 
Honest  Whore,  are  his  best  The  latter  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Hazlitt,  who  says  it  unites  '  the  sim- 
plicity of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry.*  Tlie 
poetic  diction  of  Bekkcr  is  choice  and  elegant,  but 
heoften  wanders  into  absurdity.  Passages  like  the 
following  would  do  honour  to  any  dramatist  Of 
Patience : — 

Patience  I  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace  : 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  km  to  heaven  : 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft>  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath  d. 


Tlie  contrast  between  female  honour  and  shame^ 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  T  loycd  them  best. 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this  :  whrn  in  the  street 
A  fair,  young,  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
Slie  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  by. 
And  I  to  all  a  raven  :  every  eye 
That  follow'd  her,  went  with  a  bashful  glance : 
At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance 
Darted  forth  scorn  :  to  her,  as  if  idie  had  been 
Some  tower  unvanquished,  would  they  all  vail : 
'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail ; 
She,  down'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them  ;■ 
I,  though  with  face  mask'd,  could  not  'scape  the 

hem; 
For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  such. 
Because  ihey  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  num, 
Drest  up  in  civilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 
Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown. 
Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

The  picture  of  a  lady  seen  by  her  lover— 

My  Infelioe's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own  ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas  !  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion  :  here  'tis  read  ; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks. 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue. 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence. 

In  her  white  bosom  ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all  I     Earth  can  no  bliss  afford ; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this  1    This  cannot  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon  ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  fbed, 

As  in  her  coffin.    Hence,  then,  idle  art. 

True  love  's  best  pictured  in  a  true  love's  heart. 

Here  art  thou  diai/tii,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead». 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there  I 

Bekker  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  ^or 
1638.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  urre- 
gularity  and  poverty.  According  to  Oldys,  he  was 
three  years  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  In  one  of 
his  own  beautiful  lines,  he  sayv — 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

But  the  old  dramatists  lived  in  a  world  of  passion,, 
of  revelry,  want,  and  despair. 

JOHN  WEBSTER. 

John  Webster,  the  'noble-minded,'  as  Hazlitt 
designates  him,  lived  and  died  about  the  same  time 
as  Dekker,  with  whom  he  wrote  in  the  conjunct 
authorship  then  so  common.  His  original  dramas 
are  tlie  Duchess  of  Malfy,  Guise,  or  the  Massacre- of 
France,  the  Devits  Law  Case,  Appius  and  VtrgtHiOr. 
and  the  White  DevU,  or  VtUoria  Uoromicna,  Web- 
ster, it  has  been  said,  was  dcrk  of  St  Andrew's 
church,  Holbom ;  but  Mr  Dyce,  his  editor  and  bio- 
grapher, searched  the  registers  of  the  parish  for  his . 
name  without  success.  The  *  White  Devil*  and  thi© 
'  Duchess  of  Malfy'  have  divided  the  opinion  ol  critics 
as  to  their  relative  merits.  They  are  both  powerftil 
dramas,  though  flUed  with  'supernumerary  norrors.' 
The  former  was  not  successful  on  the  stage,  and  the 
author  published  it  with  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
states,  that  *  most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the 
play-house  resemble  those  ignorant  asses  who,  visit- 
ing stationers'  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  fori 
ffwd  books,  but  new  books.'  He  was  accused,  lIKt 
*  Sll 
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Jonson,  of  being  a  slow  writer,  but  he  conaoles 
himself  with  the  example  of  Euripides,  and  confesses 
that  he  did  not  write  with  a  goose  quill  winged  with 
two  feathers.  In  this  slighted  play  there  are  some 
exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feeling.  The 
grief  of  a  group  of  mourners  over  a  dead  body  is 
thus  described : — 

1  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  oone. 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melodr, 
Twccn  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies, 
Such  as  old  grandaraes  watching  bj  the  dead 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  ni^ts  with  ;  that,  be- 

Here  me, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room. 
They  were  so  overcharged  with  water. 

The  fhneral  dirge  for  Marcdlo,  sung  by  his  mother, 
possesses,  says  Charles  Lamb,  *  that  intenseness  of 
feeling  which  seems  to  resoWe  itself  into  the  elements 
which  it  contemplates :' — 

Call  for  the  robin  red-breast  and  the  wren, 

Since  o*er  shady  grores  they  borer, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburicd  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole. 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And,  when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd,  sustain  no  harm  ; 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to  men. 

For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again. 

The  following  couplet  has  been  admired : — 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  look*d  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

The '  Dochess  of  Malfy'  abounds  more  in  the  terrible 
graces.  It  turns  on  the  mortal  offence  which  the 
hdy  gives  to  her  two  proud  brothers,  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging  in  a 
generous  though  infatuated  passion  for  Antonio,  her 
steward. 

*  This  passion,*  Mr  Dyco  justly  remarks,  *  a  sub- 
ject most  difficult  to  treat,  is  managed  with  infinite 
delicacy ;  and,  in  a  situation  of  great  peril  for  the 
author,  she  condescends  without  being  degraded, 
and  declares  the  affection  with  which  her  dependant 
had  inspired  her  without  losing  anything  of  dignity 
and  respect'  The  last  scenes  of  the  play  are  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  which  every  intimate  student  of 
our  elder  dramatic  literature  must  feel  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Webster.  The  duchess,  captured  by  Bosola, 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  brother  in  an 
Imperfect  light,  and  is  taught  to  believe  tliat  he 
wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 

[Scene  firm  the  Dw^ett  of  Malfy,] 

Ferd.  Where  are  you  I 

Duck,  Here,  sir. 

Ferd,  This  darkness  suits  you  well. 

Z>HcA.  I  would  ask  you  pardon. 

Ferd,  You  have  it ; 
For  I  account  it  the  honourablcst  revenge. 
Where  I  may  kill,  to  pardon.    Where  are  your  cubs  f 

XHieA.  Whom! 

Ferd.  Call  them  your  children. 
For,  though  our  national  law  distin^ish  bastards 
From  true  legitimate  issue,  compassionate  nature 
Makes  them  all  et^ual. 

DucA.  Do  you  visit  me  for  this  t 
Tou  violate  a  sacrament  o'  th'  church, 
Will  make  yon  howl  in  hell  for't. 

Ferd,  It  had  been  well 
Could  you  have  Wd  thus  always  :  for,  indeed. 
Ton  wen  too  much  i'  ih'  light---but  no  more ; 
I  oome  to  teal  my  peace  wiw  yon.    Here's  a  hand 

lOivee  her  a  dead  mon't  hcmd. 


To  which  you  have  vow'd  mueh  love :  the  ring  upon't 
You  gave. 

DwJi,.  1  affectionately  kiss  it. 

Ferd.  Pray  do,  and  bury  the  print  of  it  in  your 
heart. 
I  will  leave  this  ring  with  vou  for  a  love  token  ; 
And  the  hand,  as  sure  as  the  ring  ;  and  do  not  doubi 
But  you  shall  have  the  heart  too  :  when  you  need  a 

friend. 
Send  to  him  that  ow'd  it,  and  yon  shall  see 
Whether  ho  can  aid  you. 

Dvch.  You  are  very  cold : 
I  fear  you  are  not  well  afVer  your  traveU 
Ha  !  lights  !  O  horrible  ! 

Ferd,  Let  her  have  lights  enough.  (£cd. 

Dvdi,  What  witchcraft  doth  he  practise,  that  ha 
hath  left 
A  dead  man's  hand  here  t 

[Here  b  dtocoTcrad,  behfiid  a  trmyfrm,  the  artUloiil 
figure*  of  Antonio  and  his  childraa,  appoaring  as 
if  they  were  detuL] 

^of.  IxK>k  you,  hero's  the  piece  f^m  irhich  'tWM 
ta'en. 
He  doth  present  you  this  sad  spectacle. 
That,  now  you  know  directly  they  are  dead. 
Hereafter  you  may  wisely  cease  to  grieve 
For  that  which  cannot  be  recovered. 
Dv/ch,  There  is  not  between  heaven  and  earth  out 
wish 
I  stay  for  after  this. 

Afterwards,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  bro- 
ther sends  a  troop  of  madmen  from  the  hospital  to 
make  a  concert  round  the  duchess  in  prison.  After 
they  have  danced  and  sung,  BosoU  enters  ditguited 
at  an  old  man. 

[DecJh  ofiU  DwAets.] 

Duch,  Is  he  mad  too  t 

Bo».  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Dwh.  Ha  1  my  tomb  ! 
Thou  speak 'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  deathbed. 
Gasping  for  breath  :  Dost  thou  perceive  me  sick  1 

Bos,  Yen,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  uck* 
ness  is  insensible. 

Duch,  Thou  art  not  mad  sure  :  dost  know  me  t 

Bos,  Yes. 

Dnch.  Who  am  I  t 

Bot,  Thou  art  a  box  of  wormsecd ;  at  best  but  a 
salvatory  of  green  mummy.  What's  this  flesh  f  a 
little  crudded  milk,  fantastical  puff-paste.  Oui 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper-prisons  boys  use 
to  keep  flies  in,  more  contemptible  ;  since  ours  is  tc 
preserve  earthworms.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  lark  in  a 
cage !  Such  is  the  soul  in  the  body  :  this  world  is 
like  her  little  turf  of  grass  ;  and  the  heaven  o'er  our 
heads  like  her  looking  glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable 
knowledge  of  the  small  compass  of  our  pris(Mi. 

Dw^,  Am  not  I  thy  duchess  t 

Bos,  Thou  art  some  great  woman,  sure,  for  riot 
begins  to  sit  on  thy  forehead  (clad  in  grev  hairs) 
twenty  years'  sooner  than  on  a  merry  milkmaid's. 
Thou  slecpest  worse,  than  if  a  mouse  should  be  forced 
to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear  :  a  little  infant 
that  breeds  its  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thee,  would 
cry  out,  as  if  thou  wort  the  more  unquiet  bedfellow. 

Dudi,  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfy  still. 

Bos,  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken. 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright  ; 
Bat,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  li^^ 

Duck,  Thou  art  very  plain. 

Bo$,  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  li\io^ 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Duck,  And  thou  oomest  to  make  my  tomb  1 

Boe.  Yes. 
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DiKsi.  Let  me  be  Ik  little  merry. 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it ! 

Bot,  Nay,  resolre  me  first ;  of  what  fashion  f 

Duck.  Why,  do  we  crow  fantastical  In  our  death- 
bed !    Do  we  afibct  fashion  in  the  grave ! 

Bos.  Most  ambitiously.  Pxinces'  images  on  their 
tombs  do  not  lie  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 
up  to  heaven  :  but  with  their  hands  under  uieir 
cheeks  (as  if  thcr  died  of  the  toothache)  :  they  are 
not  caired  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but, 
as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world,  the 
self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces. 

Ihteh,  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation. 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  duuneL 

Bm.  Now  I  shalL 

[A  eqfin^  cords,  and  a  leU  produced. 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brothers ; 
And  may  it  arriye  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow.  , 

JhuA.  Let  me  see  it. 
I  hare  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

Bos.  This  is  your  last  presence  cLunber. 

Car.  O,  my  sweet  lady. 

Duch.  Peace,  it  affiights  not  me. 

Bos.  I  am  the  oonunon  bellman. 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condemn'd  penonj 
Xlie  nieht  before  thev  suffer. 

Du^  Even  now  thou  saidst 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-nuJ^er. 

.Boi.  Twas  to  bring  you 
By  degrees  to  mortification  :  Listen* 

Diiie. 

Hark,  now  every  thing  is  still ; 

This  screech-owl,  and  the  whistler  shiill. 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 

And  bid  her  auickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  yon  haa  of  land  and  rent  ; 

Tour  length  in  clay  *s  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind  ; 

Hen  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  IB  i  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  f 

8in,  their  oonoeption  ;  their  birth,  weq)ing  : 

Uieir  life,  a  general  mist  of  error, 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 

And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

Tis  now  full  tide  Hween  night  and  day  : 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Car.  Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderers  :  alas  ! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  1    Call  for  help. 

DueK*  To  whom  ;  to  our  next  neighbours  f    They 
are  nuui  folks. 
Farewell,  Cariola. 

1  pray  thee  look  thou  ffiv*st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold  ;  and  let  the  eirl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep. — ^Now  what  you  please ; 
^1iat  death  t 

Bos.  Strangling.    Here  are  your  executionen. 

JhtdL  I  forgive  them. 
Xfee  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  the  lungs. 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bos.  Doth  not  death  fright  yon  ! 

DudL  '\^1io  would  be  afraid  on*t. 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world. 

Bos.  Yet,  methinks. 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you : 
This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Duck.  Not  a  whit. 
WluU  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds  I  or  to  be  smothered 


With  cassia  f  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  f 

I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 

For  men  to  take  their  exits  :  and  'tis  found 

They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 

You  may  open  them  Iwth  ways  :  any  way  (for  heav'ta 

sake) 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering :  tell  mr  brothm 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 
Best  git#  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault ; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  vou. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  hotven  gates  are  not  so  highly  ardi*d 
As  princes'  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death. 
Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 
They  tbcn  may  feed  in  quiet. 

[They  strangle  her,  JmetJm^ 

Fbbdiji AMD  asters.' 

Ferd.  Is  she  dead ! 

Bos.  She  is  what  you  would  have  her. 
Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferd.  Constantly. 

Bos.  Do  you  not  weep  t 
Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth. 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heayena. 

Ferd.  Cover  her  face :  mine  eyes  daaole :  aha 
young. 

Bos.  I  think  not  so  :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ferd.  She  and  I  were  twins  : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 


THOMAS  KIDDLCTON. 

A  conjecture  that  an  old  neglected  drama  by  Tho- 
mas MiDDLETON  supplied  the  witchcraft  scenery, 
and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations,  of '  Macbeth,'  haa 
kept  alive  the  name  of  th's  poet  So  late  as  1778, 
Middleton's  play,  the  Witch,  was  first  published  by 
Reed  from  the  author's  manuscript  It  is  possible 
that  the  *  Witch  *  may  have  preceded  •  Macbeth ;'  but 
aa  the  latter  was  written  in  the  fulness  of  Shak* 
speare'a  fame  and  genius,  we  think  it  is  more  pro- 
baUe  that  the  inferior  author  was  the  borrower.  He 
may  haye  seen  the  play  performed,  and  thus  caught 
the  spirit  and  words  of  the  scenes  in  question;  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  *  Witch'  may  not  haye  been 
written  till  after  1623,  when  Shakspeare's  first  folio 
appeared.  We  know  that  after  this  date  Middleton 
was  writing  for  the  stage,  as,  in  16S4,  his  play,  A 
Oams  at  Chess,  was  brought  out  and  gave  great 
offence  at  court  by  bringing  on  the  stage  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  ambassador,  Gondomar.  The  latter 
complained  to  King  James  of  the  insult,  and  Mid- 
dleton  (who  at  first  *  shifted  out  of  the  way')  and 
the  poor  playcra  were  brought  before  the  paivy- 
counciL  They  were  only  reprimanded  for  their 
audacity  in  '  bringing  modem  Christian  kings  upon 
the  atslge.'  K  the  dramatic  sovereign  had  been 
James  himself,  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  ears 
and  nosea  would  have  appeased  offended  royalty  I 
Middleton  wrote  about  twenty  plays:  in  1609,  we 
find  him  assisting  Dekker  at  a  court-pageant  and 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  different  pieces  with 
Rowley,  Webster,  and  otlier  authors.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  well-known  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1617,  the  London  apprentices, 
in  an  idle  riot,  demolished  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  and 
an  old  ballad  describing  the  circumstance,  states— 
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Booki  old  and  joung  on  heap  they  flung. 

And  banit  them  in  the  blazes, 
Tom  Dekker,  Heywood,  Middleton, 

And  other  wandering  crazys. 

Id  1620,  Middleton  was  made  chronologer,  or  city 
poet,  of  London,  an  office  afterwards  held  by  Ben 
Jonson,  and  which  expired  with  Settle  in  1724.*  He 
died  in  July  1627.  The  dramas  of  Middleton  have 
no  strongly- marked  character;  his  best  is  Women 
Beware  of  Women^  a  tale  of  love  and  jealousy,  from 
tlie  Itidian.  The  following  sketch  of  married  hap- 
puieas  is  delicate,  and  finely  expressed :— > 

[ITappiHfess  of  Married  Lift.] 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it : 
The  treasnros  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  arc  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  Mr 
Of  ble8sin<^  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  I 
The  Tiolet  bed's  not  sweeter.     Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust. 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride. 
Is  but  a  fair  house  built  by  a  ditdi  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome, 

Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man  ; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  u])on  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose. 
And  full  as  long  I 

Tlie  *  Witch'  is  also  an  Italian  plot,  but  the  superna- 
tural agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  witches  of 
kgendarv  story,  not  the  dim  mysterious  unearthly 
beings  that  accost  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath. 
The  *  Charm  Song'  is  much  the  same  in  both  :— 

The  Witobes  gofaif  about  the  Canldroo. 

Black  spirits  and  white ;  red  spirits  and  grey ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 

Titty,  Tiffin,  keep  it  stiflT  in ; 

Firedrake,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky ; 

Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in  ; 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about ; 
All  ill  come  running  in  ;  all  good  keep  out  I 

let  Witch.  Here's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 

Hecate,  Put  in  that ;  oh  put  in  that. 

^  Witch,  Here's  libbard's  bane. 

Hecate,  Put  in  again. 

let  Witch,  The  juice  of  toad,  the  oil  of  adder. 

2({  Witch,  Thoso  will  make  the  younker  madder. 

AIL  Round,  around,  around,  &c. 

The  flight  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  is  described 
with  a  wild  gusto  and  delight;  if  the  scene  was  written 
before  *  Macbeth,'  Middleton  deserves  the  credit  of 
truo  poetical  imagination : — 

Bntcr  Hbcats,  Sr^DLrK,  Hofpo,  and  other  Witches. 

Hee.  The  moon's  a  gallant ;  see  how  brisk  she  rides  I 

Stad.  Here's  a  rich  evening,  Hecate. 

Hee,  Ay,  is't  not,  wenches, 
To  take  a  journey  of  five  thousand  miles  t 

Hop,  Ours  will  be  more  to  night. 

Hec,  Oh,  it  will  be  precious.  Heard  you  the  owl  yet  I 

Stad.  Briefly  in  the  copse, 
Aa  we  came  through  now. 

«  The  sslaty  givan  to  the  city  poet  is  Incidentslly  mcntlOBod 
hj  Jaomm  in  an  Indignant  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in 
1631.  *  Yesterday  the  barbarooa  Court  of  Aldermen  have  with  • 
drawn  their  chandlery  panaioii  for  veijuloe  and  muitard— 
L^dkSd.' 


Hee.  'TIS  high  time  for  us  then. 

Stad.  There  was  a  bat  hung  at  my  lips  three  times 
As  we  came  thro'  the  woods,  and  dnmk  her  fill : 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

Hee.  You  are  fortunate  stilL 
The  very  screech-owl  lights  upon  your  shoulder. 
And  woos  you  like  a  pigeon.    Are  you  furnished  t 
Have  you  your  ointments  t    - 

Stad,  AIL 

Hec,  Prepare  to  flight  then  : 
111  overtake  you  swiftly. 

Stad,  Hie,  then,  Hecate : 
We  shall  be  up  betimes. 

Hec.  I'll  reach  you  quickly.  ITkey  aacemL 

Bnter  FiaasTOMB. 

Fire.  They  are  all  going  a-birding  to  night.  Ther 
talk  of  fowls  i'  th'  air  that  fly  by  day ;  I'm  sure  they'U 
be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  there  to-night.  If  we  have 
not  mortality  affbared,  I'll  be  hang'd,  for  they  are 
able  to  putrefy  it  to  infect  a  whole  region.  She  spies 
me  now. 

Hec.  What !  Firestone,  our  sweet  son  t 

Fire.  A  little  sweeter  than  some  of  you;  or  a  dung- 
hill were  too  good  for  one. 

Hec,  How  much  hast  there  t 

Fire,  Nineteen,  and  all  brave  plump  ones  ;  besides 
six  lizzards,  and  three  serpentine  eggn. 

Hec.  Dear  and  sweet  boy  I  What  herbs  hast  thou  t 

Fire,  I  have  some  mar-martin  and  mandragon. 

Hee,  Mar-maritin  and  mandmgora  thou  wouldlst 
say. 

Fire.  Here's  pannax  too.  I  thank  thee ;  my  pan 
akeff,  I  am  sure,  with  kneeling  down  to  cut  'em. 

Hee.  And  selago. 
Hedge  Hissop  too  !  How  near  he  goes  my  cuttings  ! 
Were  they  all  crept  by  moonlight  t 

Fire,  Every  blade  of  'em,  or  I'm  a  mooncalf,  mother. 

Hec.  Hie  thee  home  with  'em. 
Look  well  to  th'  house  to-night ;  I  am  for  aloft. 

Fire,  Aloft,  qyoth  you  t  I  would  you  would  break 
your  neck  once,  that  I  might  have  all  quickly. 
[Aside,] — Hark,  hark,  mother  1  they  are  above  the 
steeple  already,  flying  over  your  head  with  a  noise  of 
musicians. 

Hee,  They  aie,  indeed ;  help  me  I  help  roe  I  I'm  too 
late  else. 

Sonff, 
ClathfS  air  shove.] 

Come  away,  come  away, 

Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away. 
Sec,     I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come ; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may ; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may. 

Where's  Stadlm  I 
[Ahove.]  Here,  » 

Hec.     Where's  Puckle  f 
[Above.]  Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too  : 

We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  you. 

Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 
Hee.     I  will  but  'noint  ana  then  I  mount. 

[A  Spirit  descends  in  the  shape  of  a  oaL 
[A})ove.]  There's  one  come  down  to  fetch  hu  dues ; 

A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 

And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse,  I  muse. 

Since  th'  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
Hee.     Oh,  art  thou  come  ; 

What  news,  what  news  f 
Spirit,  All  goes  still  to  our  delight, 

Either  come,  or  else 

Refuse,  refuse. 
Hee.     Now,  I  am  fumish'd  for  the  flight. 
Fire*    Hark,  hark  !    The  cat  sings  a  brave  irehit 
in  her  own  language. 
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Etc,  lAacending  wUk  the  Spint,]  Now  I  go,  now  1  fly, 
Malkin,  idy  iweet  Rpirit,  and  I. 
Oh,  wliikt  daintj  pleasure  'tU 
To  ride  in  the  air, 
Wlien  the  moon  shines  fair, 
And  sing,  Und  dance,  and  toj  and  hiss  1 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  motintains, 
Orer  seas,  our  mistress'  foontains, 
Over  steep  towers  and  turrets, 
We  flj  bj  niffht,  'mongst  ixoapt  of  spirits. 
Ko  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  sounds  ; 
No  howls  of  wolyes,  no  jelp  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noise  of  waters'  breach. 
Or  cannon's  roar  our  height  can  reach. 
lA^oveJ^  No  ring  of  bells,  &c 

JOHN  MABflTOK. 

John  Marston,  a  rough  and  vigorous  satirist  and 
dramatic  writer,  produced  his  Matconiaity  a  comedy, 
prior  to  1600 ;  his  Ankndo  and  MdUdoy  a  tragedy,  in 
1602 ;  the  Inaaliate  CmaUua,  What  You  TviO,  and 
other  pUys,  written  between  the  latter  date  and 
1634,  when  he  died.  He  was  also  connected  with 
Jonson  and  Chapman  in  the  composition  of  the  un- 
Kninnate  comedy,  Eastward  Hoe,  In  his  subsequent 
quarrel  with  Jonson,  Marston  was  satirised  by  Ben 
in  his  'Poetaster,'  under  the  name  of  Demetrius. 
Marston  was  author  of  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  translations,  and  satires,  one  of  which  (Pig- 
malMt  Image)  was  ordered  to  be  burned  for  its 
licentiousness.  Mr  Collier,  who  states  that  Marston 
seems  to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
his  own  day,  quotes  from  a  contemporary  diary  the 
following  Anecdote : — 'Nov.  21,  1602.— Ja  Marston, 
the  last  Christmas,  when  he  danced  with  Alderman 
More's  wife's  daughter,  a  Spaniard  bom,  fell  into  a 
Btniqge  commendation  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  When 
he  had  done,  she  thought  to  pay  him  home,  and  told 
him  she  thought  he  was  a  poet.  'Tis  true,  said  he, 
for  poets  feign  and  lie ;  and  so  did  I  when  I  com- 
mended your  beauty,  for  you  are  exceeding  fouL' 
This  oooneness  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
Marston:  his  comedies  contain  strong  biting  satires, 
but  he  is  far  from  being  a  moral  writer.  Hazlitt 
says,  his  /oHe  was  not  sympathy  either  with  the 
stronger  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn 
and  bitter  indignation  against  the  vices  and  follies  of 
men,  which  vented  itself  either  in  comic  irony  or  in 
lofty  invective.  The  following  humorous  sketch  of 
a  sdidar  and  his  dog  is  worthy  of  Shakspeare: — 

I  was  a  scholar :  seven  useful  springy 
Did  I  deflower  in  quotations 
Of  croes'd  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man  ; 
The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  leamt  to  doubt.  » 

Ddight^  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baus'd  leaves, 
I    Tosfl'd  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
I    Of  titled  words  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
I    Whilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  bait<^  my  flesh, 
Shrunk  up  my  veins  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zaoaxell, 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  Antick  Donate  :  still  mv  spaniel  slept. 
Still  on  went  I ;  fitst,  an  tU  amima  ; 
Then,  an  it  were  mortaL    0  hold,  hold  ;  at  that 
They're  at  brain  bufiets,  fell  by  the  ears  amain 
Pell-mell  together  ;  still  my  roaniel  slept. 
Then,  whether  'twere  corporeal,  local,  flxt, 
Ex  traduce,  but  whether  't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  hot  philosophers 
Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt ; 
I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observ'd,  and  pried, 
Stuflll  noting-books :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd  ;  and  by  yon  sky. 
For  aught  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  I. 


ROBERT  TAILOR — WnXIASI  ROWLET^-CTRU. 
TOURMEDR. 

Among  the  other  dramatists  at  this  time  may  be 
mention^  Robert  Taylor,  author  of  the  Hog  hath 
Lost  his  Pearl ;  William  Rowley,  an  actor  and  joint 
writer  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  who  produced 
several  plays ;  Cyril  TourNeur,  author  of  two  good 
dramas,  the  Atheisfs  Tragedy  and  the  Revenger^s 
Tragedy,  A  tragi-oomedy,  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  work  of  at  least  three 
authors — Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Ford.  It  embodies, 
in  a  striking  form,  the  vulgar  superstitions  respect- 
ing witchcraft,  which  so  long  debased  the  popular 
mind  in  England  :— 

[Scene  from  the  Wikh  ofEdmonUmJ} 

MoTBxm  Bawvsb  skne^ 

Saw.  And  why  on  met  why  should  the  envious 
world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me  f 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  dcform'd,  and  ignorant. 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 
By  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself ; 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 
To  fall  and  run  into  t    Some  call  me  witdk. 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one  :  uiging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  unafe  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse  : 
This  they  enforce  upon  me ;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

BamkSi  a  Farmer,  enters. 

Banks,  Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch  1 

Saw,  Dotit  call  me  witch  1 

Banks,  I  do,  witch ;  I  do : 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hateful. 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  ground  1 

Saw,  Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 

Banks,  Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly  ; 
I'll  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else. 

Saw.  You  won't  I  churl,  cut-throat,  miser !  there 
they  be.  Would  they  stuck  'cross  thy  throat,  thy 
bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff 

Banks.  Say'st  thou  me  so  1  Hag,  out  of  my  ground. 

Saw.  Dost  strike  me,  slave,  curmudgeon  I  Now  thy 
bones  aches,  thy  joints  cramps. 
And  convulsions  stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews. 

Banks.  Cursing,  thou  hag  1  take  that,  and  that 

[Exit, 

Saw,  Strike,  do :  and  withered  may  that  hand  and 
arm. 
Whose  blows  have  lam'd  me,  drop  from  the  rotten 

trunk. 
Abuse  me  I  beat  me  I  call  me  hag  and  witch  I 
What  is  the  name  t  where,  and  by  what  art  leam'd  t 
What  spells,  or  charms,  or  invocations. 
May  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  purchased  t 

I  am  shunn'd 

And  hated  like  a  sickness  ;  made  a  scorn 

To  all  degrees  and  sexes.     1  have  heard  old  beldams 

Talk  of  fitmiliars  in  the  shape  of  mice. 

Rats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what. 

That  have  appear'd;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 

But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with  them, 

I'm  now  ignorant.    Would  some  power,  good  or  bad. 

Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  reveng'd 

Upon  this  churl,  I'd  go  out  of  mvself, 

And  give  this  fuzy  leave  to  dwell  within 

This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  fall  with  age  : 

Abjure  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer, 
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And  study  cunes,  imprecations, 
DUflphemous  speeches,  oftths,  detested  oftths, 
Or  anything  that's  ill  ;  so  I  might  work 
Rerenge  upon  this  miser,  this  black  cur. 
That  Wks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  reiy  blood 
Of  me,  and  of  my  credit.    Tis  all  one 
Tc  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 


[A  Drowned  Soldiar.} 
[FRni  Tonraeorli  •  AUmM'b  Trafedj.*] 


Walking  upon  the  fatal  shore. 


Among  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  their  men. 
Which  the  full-stomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  mj  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  face,  whose  favour,  when  it  lived. 
My  astonish'd  mind  informed  me  I  had  scon. 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin  ;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek ; 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  buxy  him  ;  and  ereiy  time  it  parts, 
Sheds  tean  upon  him  ;  till  at  last  (as  if 
It  could  no  lonffer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him),  with 
A  kind  of  unresolv'd  unwilling  pace. 
Winding  her  waves  one  in  another  (like 
A  man  that  folds  his  arms,  or  wrinss  his  hands, 
For  grief),  ebb*d  from  the  body,  and  descends ; 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth. 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed. 

An  anonymom  play,  the  Return  from  Pamassu$, 
was  acted  by  the  students  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, about  the  year  1602 :  it  is  remarkable  for 
oontaining  criticisms  on  contemporarj  authors,  all 
poets.  Each  author  is  sonimoned  np  for  judgment* 
and  dismissed  after  a  few  words  of  commendation  or 
censure.  Some  of  these  poetical  criticisms  are  finely 
written,  as  well  as  curious.    Of  Spenser— 

A  sweeter  swan  than  ever  sung  in  Po ; 
A  shriller  nightingale  than  ever  blest 
The  prouder  groves  of  self-admiring  Rome. 
Blithe  was  eMh  valley,  and  each  shepherd  proud 
While  he  did  chant  his  rural  minstrelsy. 
Attentive  was  full  many  a  dainty  ear  : 
Nay,  hearers  hung  upon  his  melting  tongue, 
While  sweetly  of  the  Faeiy  Queen  he  sung ; 
While  to  the  water's  fall  he  tuned  her  fame, 
And  in  eadi  bark  engrav'd  Eliza's  name. 

The  following  extract  introduces  ns  to  Mariow, 
Jonson,  and  Shakspeare ;  but  to  the  latter  only  as 
the  author  of  the  *  Venus'  and  *  Lncrece.'  Ingenioao 
reads  out  the  names,  and  Judicio  pronounces  judg- 
ment:— 

Ing.  Christopher  Mariow. 

Jud,  Mariow  was  happy  in  his  buskin'd  muse  ; 
Alas  1  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end. 
Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  well. 
Wit  lent  from  heaven,  but  vices  sent  firom  helL 

Ii^.  Our  theatre  hath  lost,  Pluto  hath  go^ 
A  tragic  penman  for  a  dreary  plot. 
Benjamin  Jonson. 

Jwi.  The  wittiest  fellow  of  a  bricklayer  in  England. 

Ing.  A  mere  empiric,  one  that  gets  what  he  hath 
by  observation,  and  makes  only  nature  privy  to  what 
he  indites ;  so  slow  an  inventor,  that  he  were  better 
betake  himself  to  his  old  trade  of  bricklaying ;  a  blood 
whoremn,  as  confident  now  in  niakin;;  of  a  book,  as  he 

was  in  times  past  in  laying  of  a  brick. 

William  Shakspeare. 


Jttd,  Who  loves  Adonis'  love  or  Lucreoe'  rape ; 
His  sweeter  verse  contains  heart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content. 
Without  love's  lazy  foolish  languishment. 

The  author  afterwards  introduces  Kempe  and  Bur- 
bage,  the  actors,  and  makes  the  former  state,  in 
reference  to  the  university  dramatists — *  Why,  here's 
our  fellow  Shakspeare  puts  them  all  down ;  ay,  and 
Ben  Jonson  too.'  Posterity  has  confinued  this  *  Re- 
turn from  Parnassus.' 

aXOBOE  COOKS — mOVAB  NABBBS — ^N ATHANIEL  FTELD 
— JOHN  DAT — HENRT  GLAPTHOBMK— THOMAS  BAM- 
DOLPU — RICHARD  BROMB. 

A  lively  comedy,  called  Orients  Tu  Quoque,  was 
written  by  George  (3ooke,  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare. Thomas  Nabbks  (died  about  1645)  was 
tlie  author  of  Microconmus,  a  masque,  and  of  several 
other  plays.  In  *  Microcosmus'  is  the  following  fine 
song  of  love : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair. 
To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  perfumes,  and  every  sense 
Doth  find  his  object's  excellence ; 
Where's  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme. 
No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam ; 
Where's  no  sun,  yet  never  night. 
Day  always  springing  from  eternal  light. 
Chonti,  All  mortal  sufferings  laid  aside. 
Here  in  endless  bliss  abide. 

Nathaniel  Field  (who  was  one  of  the  acton  in 
Ben  Jonson's  *  Poetaster*)  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1609  or  1610,  and  produced  Woman  it  a 
Weathercock,  Amends  for  Ladies,  &c.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  associated  with  Massinger  in  the 
composition  of  the  Fatal  Dowry,  John  Day,  in  con- 
junction with  Chettle,  wrote  the  Blind  Beggar  oj 
Bethncd  Green,  a  popular  comed3\  and  was  also 
author  of  two  or  three  other  plays,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous 3X)ems.  Henrt  Glapthornb  is  mentioned 
as  *  one  of  the  chiefest  dramatic  poets  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  L'  Five  of  his  plays- are  printed — AlUrtus 
Wallenstein,  the  Hollander,  Argalus  and  Parthenia, 
Wit  in  a  Constable,  the  Lady's  Privilege,  &c  There 
is  a  certain  smoothness  and  prettiness  of  expression 
about  Glapthome  (particularly  in  his  *  Albertus'), 
but  he  is  deficient  in  passion  and  energy.  T^oiiab 
Randolph  (1607-1634)  wrote  the  Muses'  Looking^ 
Glass,  the  Jealous  Lovers,  &c  In  an  anonymous  play, 
Su}eetman  the  (Toouin-Aaler,  is  the  following  ha^y 
simile : — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 

Richard  Broms,  one  of  the  best  of  the  secondary 
dramatists,  produced  several  plays,  the  Antipodes, 
the  City  Wit,  the  Court  Beggar,  &c.  Little  is  known 
of  the  personal  history  of  these  authors :  a  few  scat- 
tered dates  usually  make  up  tlie  whole  amount  of 
their  biography.  The  public  demand  for  theatrical 
novelties  called  forth  a  succession  of  writers  in  this 
poDular  and  profitable  walk  of  literature,  who  seem 
to  have  discharged  their  ephemeral  tasks,  and  sunk 
with  their  works  into  oblivion.  The  glory  of  Shak- 
speare has  revived  some  of  the  num^r,  like  halos 
round  his  name;  and  the  rich  stamp  of  the  age,  in 
style  and  thought,  is  visible  on  tlie  pages  of  most  of 
them. 

PHIUP  MASSINGER. 

The  rcijirn  of  James  produced  no  other  tragic  poet 
equal  to  Philip  Massinger,  an  unfortunate  autlior, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and 
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irbO|  djing  almoat  unknown,  vni  buTKd  with  do 
Other  inKription  than  the  meluicboly  note  in  Ihe 
jnruh  regiiter, '  Philip  Miwipger.  a  tlraHi/B:'  Thi* 
poet  wu  bom  >bont  the  jmt  15U.  Uii  fatltrr,  u 
■ppeui  (roDi  the  dadication  of  one  of  hit  piayi,  wh 


In  the  lerTlce  ot 


f  the  tlarl  cf  Pembroke ;  and  u  he 

wu  At  ooe  time  intnuled  with  letters  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  lituatiou  of  the  elder  Muiingcr  muit 
bare  been  a  conflilential  one.  Whether  Philip  ever 
'  wnndeisl  in  the  marble  halls  and  pictnicd  galleriei 
of  Wilton,  that  princely  seat  of  old  magni licence, 
where  Sit  Philip  Sidney  composed  hii  Arradia,'  a 
not  known  :  in  1603,  he  wai  entered  oT  Albiui  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  ii  mppoaed  to  have  quitted  the  uni- 
Venity  about  1604,  and  to  have  commenced  writing 
for  the  itage.  The  first  notice  of  faim  is  in  liens- 
la  we's  di.try,  about  1614,  where  he  makes  a  joint  ap- 
plkatlon,  with  K.  Field,  and  IL  Dabome,  for  a  loan  of 
£S,  withoDt  which,  they  say,  they  cimld  tiol  be  bailoL 
^eld  and  Dabome  were  both  aclort  and  dramatic 
aulhon.  The  sequel  of  Miasin^r's  history  ia  only 
an  enumeratton  of  hii  plays.  He  wrote  a  gn»t 
number  of  piecea,  of  which  eighteen  ha*e  been  pre- 
aerved.  and  was  found  dead  in  hi>  hrd  at  his  house, 
Banksido,  Soulhwark.  one  morning  in  Marcli.  1640. 
The  Virgin  Marly.  Ihe  Bondman,  the  FabU  Dmrry, 
the  atti  Mailam,  and  the  AVv  Wag  lo  Fay  Old  DtbU, 
■lehis  best-known  productions.  The  last-mentioned 
hai  kept  poasesiion  of  the  staffs,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  efTective  uid  original  charooter  of  Sir  Gilea 
Orcneach.  Massinger's  comedy  resembles  Ben  Jon- 
son's,  {□  its  eccentric  strength  and  wayward  exhi- 
bitions of  human  nature.  Tlie  greediness  of  avariu'C, 
the  tyranny  of  unjust  laws,  and  the  miseries  of 
poierty,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The 
Injuries  and  vices  of  a  (Hty  life,  also,  afford  Massin- 
ger  scope  for  hii  indignnnt  and  forcible  inTCftive. 
Genuine  humour  or  sprightlineu  he  liad  none.  Uts 
diiil'igne  is  often  couae  and  indelicate,  and  liis  cha- 
ncters  in  low  lifb  too  depraved.  The  tragedies  of 
Massiager  have  a  Calm  and  dignified  seriousness,  a 
lofty  pride,  that  impresses  the  imagination  very 
ttrongV-  His  genius  was  more  eloquent  and  de- 
•criptive  than  impassioned  or  inrentiiei  yet  his 
pictures  of  lofferlnE  rirtne.  Its  struggles  and  its 
trials,  are  calculated  to  touch  the  heart,  as  well  as 
gnili^' the  taste.  His  TersiScation  is  smooth  and 
mellifluous.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  sedate  and 
dignified  tone  of  Masainger's  plav»,  they  were  not 
revived  after  the  Restoration.     Etvq   Dryden  did 


[Fim  Ilia  '  VUi<B  Harljn.'] 
Aaa  BU>,  u  Aajil,  allKili  Dosnaaa  as  apsfk 

Dor.  My  book  and  taper. 

Aitg.  Here,  most  holy  lointress. 

Dor.  Thy  loice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  dst 
Was  nvish'd  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 
Wert  eiery  serraot  iu  the  world  like  thee. 
So  full  of  goodnem,  angels  would  come  down 
T  .  dwell  with  us  ;  thy  name  is  Aiigcio, 
And  like  that  name  thon  art.     Girt  thee  to  rest ; 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  isopprest. 

Aug.  No,  my  dear  lady.     1  could  weary  stata, 
And  foree  the  wakeful  moon  to  loee  her  eyes. 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  pmycm  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  I'm  singing  with  some  quirs  in  heaTen, 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefon,  my  most  lor'd  mislrcm.  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence  ; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart. 

Dor.  Be  nigh  me  still,  then. 
In  golden  letlen  down  I'll  set  that  day 
Which  gave  thee  to  me.     Little  did  1  hope 
To  meet  such  worlds  of  comfort  in  thjself. 
This  little,  pretty  body,  when  I,  coming 
Forth  of  the  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy, 
Mr  sweet-faced,  godly  beggar-boy,  crave  an  alms, 
mich  with  glad  hand  I  gave,  with  lucky  hand  ; 
And  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  most  cliaite  bosom 
Methaught,  was  GU'd  with  no  hot  wauton  fire, 
But  with  a  holy  fiame,  mounting  since  highar^ 
On  wings  of  cherubims,  than  it  did  before. 

Ang.  Proud  am  I  that  my  lady's  modest  eye 
So  likes  to  poor  a  servant. 

Dor.  I  have  offer'd 
llandfuls  of  gold  but  to  behold  thy  parents. 
1  would  leaTe  kingdoms,  weie  I  queen  of  some. 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  father  ;  for,  the  son 
Beiritching  me  so  deeply  with  his  presence. 
He  that  bt>got  him  must  do't  ten  tmiet  more. 
I  pray  thee,  my  sseet  boy,  show  me  thy  pannis  j 
Be  not  asham'd. 

Know  who  my  mother  was ;  but,  by  yon  palace, 
Fill'd  with  bnghl  heav'nly  courtiers,  I  daia  assure yo 
And  pawn  these  eyes  apon  it,  and  this  hand. 
My  father  is  in  heav'n  ;  and,  pretty  miitiess. 
If  your  illuiitcinui  hour-glass  spend  his  sand 
No  woisr,  than  yet  it  duth,  upon  my  life. 
You  and  1  both  shall  meet  my  fathai  there. 
And  ha  shall  bid  you  welcome. 
Dur.  A  blets'd  day  1 


Orcr.  To  my  with 


To  my  with  wo  are  pnvato. 
not  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 


ird,  I  pronounce  all  tli 
In  lands  or  leases,  ready  coin  or  goods. 
With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  von  i  nor  shall  you  hai« 

I  live  tw>  long,  since  every  year  I'll  add 
Something  uuto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  youn  too. 

Lot.  You  are  a  right  kind  &thcr, 

Orrr.  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such.     How  do  you  like  this  sc«t  I 
It  i>  well-wooded  and  well-water'd,  the  acra 
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Fertile  and  rich :  would  it  not  aenre  for  change, 
To  entertain  jour  friends  in  a  summer*!  prt^greast 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  I 
Z<w.  Tis  a  wholesome  air, 
And  well  built,  and  she,^  that  is  mistress  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  rerenue. 

Over.  She  the  mistress  t 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  mj  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  have  it ; 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

2(09.  Impossible. 

Over,  You  do  conclude  too  fast ;  not  knowing  me. 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.    Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  Allworth's  lands  ;  but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  loniship  ;  and  onoe  more, 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lov,  I  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjui$t  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me 
T^an  so  to  expose  'em  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  Totce. 

Over,  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard : 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now : 
Nor  can  my  actions,  though  condemn'd  for  Ul, 
Cast  any  foul  aspenion  upon  yours. 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself 
As  a  mere  sound,  1  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour. 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fiune. 
Nor  your  unqucstion*d  integrity. 
Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  pp^.\ 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  zf  idour. 
AH  my  ambition  is  to  hare  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her  : 
And  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  Lovell,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  remove  that  burden  from  your  shoulders. 
And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 
The  scourge  of  prodigals   (want)  shall   never  find 
you. 

Lor.  Are  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  u  ade  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  I 

Onr.  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs  ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these, 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword. 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  inurmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  ether  piddling  complaints, 
Breath'd  out  in  bitterness  ;  as,  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  encloser 
Of  what  was  common  to  my  private  use  ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm, 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity. 
Or  tJie  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lov,  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Over,  Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  maible. 

1  The  Lady  AUwerth. 


lOompassionfor  Mi*fortusne*'\ 
CProm  the  *  CItj  Ifadam.'] 

XttXr.  No  word,  sir, 
I  hope,  shall  give  offence :  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  bravery  of  your  mind, 
To  which  your  wealth  's  a  servant.    Not  that  ridiei 
Is,  or  should  be,  contemn'd,  it  being  a  blessing 
Deriv'd  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industxy 
Pull'd  down  upon  you ;  but  in  this,  dear  sir. 
You  have  many  equals :  such  a  man's  posacsgioiy 
Extoid  as  fiu"  as  yours  ;  a  second  hath 
Ilis  bafs  as  full ;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  voice  :  but  the  distinctioa 
And  noble  diflference  by  which  you  are 
Divided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Oentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty ; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir ; 
Heaven  keep  me  thankful  for't  I),  while  they  are  curB'4 
As  rigid  and  inexorable.    *        * 
Your  affability  and  mildness,  clothed 
In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors'  breath. 
Shall  everywhere,  though  you  strive  to  conceal  it. 
Be  seen  and  wondered  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whereas,  such 
As  are  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so. 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings. 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  tyrannise  o'er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.    *        * 
Can  you  think,  sir. 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you. 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outciy, 
Ilis  wife  tum'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forc'd 
To  beg  their  bread  ;  this  ecntleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  you  t 
Or  that  the  min  of  this  once  brave  merchant 
For  such  he  was  csteem'd,  though  now  decay  d. 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men  I 
But  you  may  urge  (pray  you,  paidon  me,  my  xeal 
Makes  mc  tLus  Sola  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satiflfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 
For  being  defeated.     Suppose  thin,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  Iom,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  it. 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  oncrM ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  stnmgeit 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.    *        * 

^>  John,  Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  t 

Luke,  No,  sir,  but  intreatcd 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  prcserre 
What  you  possess  entire. 

Sir  jofin.  How,  my  good  brother  1 

Luke.   By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    When 
they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  wiU  be  paid  to  you 

mercy  ; 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  swell 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  them  from 
Tempests  and  pirates  ;  keep  your  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears. 

[Uneymd  Love.^ 
[Fran  the '  Orsat  Duke  of  floranos.*] 

OiOTAKiri,  nephew  to  the  Orsad  Date,  taldag  iMMSC 
LioiA,  daughter  of  his  Tutor. 

Lidia.  Must  you  go,  then. 
So  suddenly  f 
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(Xo9,  There^  no  erMion,  LidU, 
To  gain  the  least  delay,  though  I  woald  buy  it 
At  any  rate.    Greatnev,  with  private  men 
Eiteem'd  a  bleestng,  is  to  me  a  cune ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slaTes  : 
Happy  the  golden  mean'!  xiaa  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  w>rdid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest. 
Have  ta*en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not. 
As  I  am  now,  a^inst  mv  choice,  corapeU'd  ; 
Or  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  hi^  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  1  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger. 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

Lidicu  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard. 

Giov.  0,  Lidia  !  For  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  hare  seen  and  lik*d  with  mine  own  eyes, 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others.    I  might  still. 
And  without  observation  or  envy. 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem. 
The  abstract  of  society :  we  might  walk 
In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flowen 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonders : 
And  then,  for  chaage,  near  to  the  munnur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Of  angels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  then,  with  cha«tte  discourse,  as  wc  retum'd. 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  Time  : 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 
'  One  word  more. 

And  then  I  come.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hymeneal  juys. 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband. 

Lidia.  Sir,  I  was. 
And  ever  am,  your  ser\'ant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish, 
Such  saucy  hopes.    If  I  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  glolMw  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to. 
At  my  hwt  you  had  dcserv'd  me  ;  as  I  am, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  zeal, 
I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  vou  ;  such  a  one^ 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you  ; 
May  you  have  happy  issue,  and  I  live 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid  ! 

Give.  I  am  dumb,  and  can  make  no  reply ; 
This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears. 
May  learn  you  what  1  should  lay. 


JOBN  rORDw 

Contemporary  with  Massinger,  and  possessing 
kindred  tastes  and  powers,  was  John  Ford  (1586- 
1639).  Tliis  author  wisely  trusted  to  a  regular 
profession,  not  to  dramatic  literature,  for  his  sup- 
port He  was  of  a  good  Devonshire  family,  and 
br^d  to  the  law.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  were  made  in  unison  with  Webster  and 
I]iekker.  He  also  joined  with  the  latter,  and  with 
Rowley,  in  composing  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  already 
mentioned,  the  last  act  of  which  seems  to  be  Ford'i. 
In  1628  appeared  the  Lover* i  Melancholy,  dedicated 
to  his  friends  of  the  Society  df  Gray's  Inn.  In  1633 
were  printed  his  three  tragedies,  'h»  Brother  and 


Sitter^  tfaa  Broken  Heart,  and  Lovers  Sacrifice.  He 
next  wrote  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  correct  and  spirited 
historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces,  Fancies  Chaste 
and  Noble,  and  the  Lady's  Trial,  produced  in  1638 
and  1639,  complete  the  ust  of  Foni*8  works.  He  if 
supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after  the  productioa 
of  his  hut  phty. 

A  tone  of  pensive  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  musical  style  of  blank  verse, 
characterise  this  poet  The  choice  of  his  subjects 
was  unhappy,  for  he  has  devoted  to  incestuous  pas- 
sion the  noblest  offerings  of  his  muse.  The  scenef 
in  his  *  Brother  and  Sister,'  descriptive  of  the  criru# 
nal  loves  of  Annabella  and  Giovanni,  are  painf  .  ^ 
interesting  and  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  but  .  '* 
tain  his  finest  poetry  and  expression.  'Die  old  <'..*- 
matists  lo'"ed  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  forbid- 
den themes,  which  tempted  the  imagfaiation,  and 
awoke  those  slumbering  fires  of  pride,  passion,  and 
wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  They  lived  in  an  age  of  excitement — the 
newly-awakened  intellect  warring  with  the  senses 
— ^the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qaa- 
lities.  In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were 
plunged,  and  they  depicted  forcibly  what  they  saw 
and  Ml  Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  in  shady  retirement;  they  fiung  themselves 
into  the  full  tide  of  the  passions,  sounded  its  depths, 
wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements,  and 
were  borne  onwards  in  headlong  career.  A  few, 
like  poor  Marlow  and  Greene,  sunk  early  in  unde- 
ploriMl  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy.  This 
very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  and  freedom  to  their  genius.  They  were 
emancipated  from  ordinary  restraints ;  they  were 
strong  in  their  sceptic  pride  and  self-will ;  they 
surveyed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to 
those  wild  half- shaped  thoughts  and  unnatural 
promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
would  have  instantly  repressed  an<f  condemned. 
With  them,  the  passion  of  love  was  an  all-pervad- 
ing fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life ;  some- 
times it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  mo- 
ments imbued  with  a  wild  preternatural  sweetness 
and  fervour.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  revenge,  re- 
morse, and  tlie  other  primary  feelings  and  elements 
of  our  nature,  were  crowded  into  their  short  exist- 
ence as  into  their  scenes.  Nor  was  the  light  of 
religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  vice  and  debauchery. 
The  better  genius  of  Shakspeare  lifted  him  above 
this  agitated  region  ;  yet  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
and  the  *  Sonnets,'  show  that  he  liad  been  at  one  time 
soiled  by  some  of  its  impurities.  Ford  was  appa- 
rently of  regular  deportment,  but  of  morbid  diseased 
imagination.*  His  latest  biographer  (Mr  Hartley 
Coleridge)  suggests,  that  tlie  choice  of  horrible  sto- 
ries for  his  two  best  phiys  may  have  been  merely 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  *  His  moral  sense 
was  gratified  by  indignation  at  the  dark  possibilities 
of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fering.' Ford  was  destitute  of  the  fire  and  grandeur 
of  the  heroic  drama.  Mr  Charles  Lamb  ranks  him 
with  the  first  order  of  poets ;  but  this  praise  is  exces- 
sive. Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  passions, 
and  the  occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  con- 
ceptions, he  wants  the  elevation  of  great  genius. 
He  has,  as  Hallam  remarks,  the  power  over  tears ; 
for  he  makes  his  readers  sympathise  even  with  his 
vicious  characters. 

*  Soma  unknown  oootemporary  has  preserved  a  graphio  tnll 
of  Ford's  appssnuBce  and  rM«nr«d  deportment — 

'  Deep  In  a  dump  John  Ford  alone  was  got. 
With  folded  arms  and  melancholy  haL' 
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[A  Dying  BcgueaL] 
[Prom  the  *  BroksQ  Heart.*} 

OaL  Being  alone,  Penthea,  yon  hare  gnnted 
The  opporianitj  jou  songfat,  and  might 
At  all  times  hare  commandedi 

Pen,  Tia  a  benefit 
Which  1  shall  owe  yoor  ^oodneas  eren  in  death  for. 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  pnncess,  hath  few  mtnut«s 
Remaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  are  spent  x 
For,  bj  an  inward  messenger,  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departare  short  and  certain. 

Cal,  Yon  feed  too  mudi  your  melancholy. 

Pen,  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreamt. 
And  shadows  soon  decaying  :  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality  m^  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
By  varied  pleasures  sweetened  in  the  miztuie^ 
But  tragical  in  issue. 

CaL  Contemn  not  your  condition  for  the  ptoof 
Of  bare  opinion  only :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  monl  texts  ! 

Pen.  To  place  before  ve 
A  perfect  mirror,  wherem  you  may  see 
How  weaiy  I  am  of  a  lingraing  life. 
Who  count  the  best  a  miseiy. 

Co/.  Indeed 
You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  gretl 
As  to  distnut  a  remedy. 

Pen,  That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

(7a/.  Sneak,  and  ei\joy  it. 

Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix ; 
And  take  that  trouble  on  ye,  to  dispose 
Such  lcgacie«%as  I  bequeath  impartiidly : 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  aie  easy ; 
Heaven  will  reward  vour  piety  and  thank  it. 
When  I  am  dead  :  mr  sure  I  must  not  live ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

Cal.  Now  beshrew  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  tum'st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen.  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion  :  then  I  have  assunnce 
Encouraging  my  boldness.    In  this  paper 
My  will  was  character'd  ;  which  you,  with  pardon, 
Bliall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

Cal.  Talk  on,  prithee  ; 
It  Is  a  pretty  earnest. 

Pen.  I  have  left  me 
But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  grieft. 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 

(7a/.  To  whom  that  t 

Pen.  To  virgin  wives  ;  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
Br  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefl  v 
lue  pledges  of  chaste  beds,  for  ties  of  love 
Rather  than  ranging  of  their  blood  :  and  next. 
To  married  maidli ;  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  iffsue  in  their  virtues. 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  murioge  ; 
May  those  be  ever  young. 

(7a/.  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  with  1 

Pen.  Tis  my  fame  ;  I  trust 
By  scandal  yet  untouch'd  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory  and  Time's  old  daughter,  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  incution, 
When  I  am  fall'n  to  dust,  may  it  detverve 
Beseeming  charity  without  dishonour. 
Cal.  How  handsomely  thou  play'st  with  harmless 
tport 


Of  mere  imagination  !    Speak  the  last. 
I  strangely  like  thy  wilL 

Pen.  This  jewel,  madam. 
Is  dearly  precious  to  me  ;  you  must  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion,  to  employ 
This  ffift  as  I  intend  it. 

Cm.  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.  Tim  hme  ago,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart  ; 
Long  I  have  liv'd  without  it :  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  C^lantha,  Spartans  heir, 
By  service  bound,  and  by  affection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
]£tne  only  brother  Ithocles. 

Cal.  What  saidst  thou  t 

Pen.  Impute  not,  heav'n-blest  lady,  to  amUlieai 
A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayers 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity  ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appew'd 
He  moves  before  you  1 

CaL  Shall  I  answer  here, 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grcaslyl 

Pen.  First  his  heart 
Shall  fall  in  cinders,  scorch'd  by  your  disdun. 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks,  but  with  low-bent  thou^j^ 
Accusing  such  presumption  :  as  for  words, 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service ; 
Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  ^ou.    Be  a  piinceM 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood  ;  give  him  his  doom, 
Or  ruse  him  up  to  comfort. 

CaL  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  behaviour,  that  thou  daxeii 
Tempt  my  displeasure  ! 

Pen.  I  must  leave  the  world. 
To  revel  in  Elysium  ;  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here. 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit.    But  if  you  please  to  kill  him. 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  harsh  word, 
And  you  shaXl  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  power 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

CcU.  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 
I  am  sister :  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind,  O  most  unkind. 

CaL  Christalla,  Philema,  where  are  ye  t    Lady, 
Your  dieck  lies  in  my  silence. 

[^ConiaUion  qf  a  Bird  and  a  MuaSeian.}* 

CFhMn  the  *  Lover's  Melsnebojy.*] 
Maw Arnoir  and  AvBTHua. 

Mm.  Passlnff  from  Ital^  to  Greece,  the  tales  ^ 
Which  poets  or  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  Rlorifjr  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  or  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came ;  and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  coropaniom 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  mv  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  ^ves, 
And  solitaiy  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encounter*d  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention. 
That  art  [and]  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amet.  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mine  ears,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  mv  soul :  As  I  stole  nearer. 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

*  For  an  unpliflcatlon  of  the  sul^Ject  of  this  extract,  st 
*  Richard  Crasbaw.* 
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This  jonth,  this  fair-ikced  ^oath,  upon  his  lute, 
With  strains  of  ainnge  Taneif  and  hannony, 
Produming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristeis  of  the  woods,  the  birds. 
That,  as  they  flock*d  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wond*ring  at  what  they  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

Anut,  And  so  do  I ;  good  I  oi^-^ 

Mtn»  A  nightingale, 
Nf  ^'ve's  best  skill «!  musician,  undertakes 
VtK  challenge,  and  for  erery  sereral  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own ; 
He  oould  not  run  dirision  with  more  art 
Up<m  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  rarious  notes 
Reply  to :  for  a  Toice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amcthus,  *tis  much  easier  to  beliere 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

AmtL  How  did  the  rirals  part  I 

Men,  You  term  them  rightly  ; 
For  they  were  riTals,  and  uieir  mistress,  harmony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  nerer  taught  cleft,  moods,  or  notes. 
Should  Tie  with  him  for  nuisteiy,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controTersr,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  Toluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delighf . 

A  nut.  Now  for  the  bird. 

Mm,  The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be 
Music's  first  martyr,  strore  to  imitate 
These    several  sounds:   which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
FailM  in,  for  grief,  down  droppM  she  on  his  lute. 
And  brake  her  heart  I    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness. 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hean^ 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears  ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

Amet,  I  believe  thee. 

Afcn.  He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh'd,   then  wiped  Ms  eyes,  then  si^'d  and 

cried : 
*  Alas,  poor  creature  I  I  will  toon  rerengv 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end  :'  and  in  that  sonrow, 
As  he  was  pashin^  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in. 

AnuL  Thou  hast  discours'd 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

THOMAS  BSTWOOfDi 

Thomas  IIeywood  was  one  of  the  most  fudefati- 
gable  of  dramatic  writers.  He  bad,  as  he  informs 
his  readers,  *an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main 
finger,'  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.  He  wrote 
also  several  prose  works,  besides  attending  to  his 
business  as  an  actor.  Of  his  huge  dramatic  Ubrary, 
only  twenty-three  ph)^*  hare  come  down  to  us,  the 
best  of  which  are,  A  Woman  Killed  wi(h  Kimhuaa,  the 
EnglUh  Traveller,  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  the  Jtoyal 
Kmg  and  Loyal  Subject,  tlie  Lancashire  niichet,  the 
Bape  of  Lucrece,  Loo^e  Mistreu,  &c.  Tlie  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  Heywood's  life  and  history  hare 
been  gleaned  from  liia  own  writings  and  the  dates  of 
his  plays.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  bat 
he  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  Peter- House,  Cambridge:  he  is  found  writing 
(br  the  stage  in  1596,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 


his  ready  pen  down  to  the  year  1640.  In  on^  of  his 
prolofcues,  lie  thus  adverts  to  the  various  sources  of 
his  multifarious  labours  ^ 

To  give  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 

The  gods  themselves  we've  brought  down  to  the  stags^ 

And  figured  them  in  planets  ;  made  even  hell 

Deliver  up  the  furies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  further  we 

Have  trafficked  by  their  help  ;  no  hi)»tory 

We  have  left  unriflod  ;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  eadi  hid  manuscript 

Ai  tracks  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue : 

Of  fairies,  elve«i,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land. 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scanird 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to. 

This  was  written  in  1637,  and  it  shows  how  ea-rer 
the  play-going  puUic  were  then  for  novelties,  though 
they  possessed  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare  and  liis 
contemporaries.  The  death  of  Hcywood  is  equally 
unknown  with  the  date  of  his  birth.  As  a  dramatist, 
he  had  a  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  cLissicai 
imagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defective ;  and  scenes  of 
low  buffoonery,  *  merry  accidents,  intermixed  with 
apt  and  witty  jests,'  ddbrm  his  pieces.  His  humour, 
however,  is  more  pure  and  moral  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  *  There  is  a  natunU  repose  in 
his  scenes,'  says  a  dramatic  critic,  *  which  contra.sts 
pleasingly  with  the  excitement  that  reigns  in  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Middlcton  hxiks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  wliirh  we 
listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their 
behaviour  upon  the  scaffold.  Webster  lays  out  their 
corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the  dirge  over  them 
when  they  are  buried  at  midni'^ht  in  unhallowed 
ground.  Heywood  leaves  his  cliaracters  Ix'fore  they 
come  into  these  situations.  He  walks  quietly  to  and 
fro  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem- 
l)ers  of  society;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile 
at  their  fuUics,  or  with  a  frequent  warning  to  tliem 
on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.'  *  The  follow- 
ing description  of  Psyche,  from  '  j-iove's  Mistress,'  is 
in  his  best  manner: — 

ADMBTl'S.— SSTIOCHa.~PSTRBA. 

Adm.  Welcome  to  both  in  one  I    Oh,  can  you  tell 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  t 

Both,  Psyche  is  well. 

Adm.  So  amonji:  mortals  it  is  often  said, 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Ast.  But  Psyche  lives,  and  on  her  breath  atteud 
Delights  that  far  surmount  all  earthly  joy  ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare  ; 
Winds,  and  the  light-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  channelPd  nvers,  springs,  and  flowexy  meads, 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams. 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads, 
When  Psyche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  beams. 
We  have  but  seen  our  sister,  and,  behohl ! 
She  sends  us  with  our  laps  full  brimm*A  with  gold. 

In  1635,  Hcywood  published  a  poem  entitled  the 
Hierarchy  of  Angels.  Various  songs  nre  scattered 
through  Ileywood's  neglected  plays,  some  of  them 
easy  and  flowing  :— 

Song, 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  daj^ 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  : 
Sweet  air  blow  sofl,  mount  lark  aloft. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow  : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind* 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow  : 
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Bird,  prone  thj  wing,  nightingale,  sing. 
To  gire  mj  lore  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  lore  good  morrow, 
Notes  from  them  all  1*11  borrow. 

Wake  from  thj  nett,  robin  led-breatt. 

Sing,  birds,  in  evexy  farrow  ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  dirill 

Gire  my  fair  lore  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  ercry  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 
Ton  pretty  elres,  amongst  yourselret, 

Sing  mv  &ir  lore  good  morrow. 
To  giTe  my  lore  good  morrow^ 
Sing,  biids^  in  trmrj  furrow* 

ShtphercTt  Sonffi- 

We  that  ha,re  known  no  peater  state 
Than  this  we  live  in,  praise  our  fate  ^ 
For  courtly  silks  in  cares  are  spent. 
When  country's  russet  breeds  content* 
The  power  of  sceptres  we  admire. 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desirtw 
Simple  and  low  is  our  condition. 
For  here  with  us  is  no  ambition : 
We  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold. 
Whose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold  ; 
Our  music  from  the  birds  we  borrow. 
They  bidding  us,  we  them,  good  morrow* 
Our  habits  are  but  coarse  and  plain. 
Yet  they  defend  fi^>m  wind  and  rain  ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye. 
As  those  be-stain'd  in  scarlet  dj'e. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  lass, 
As  many  merry  hours  doth  pass. 
As  courtiera  with  their  cofltly  girls. 
Though  richly  decked  in  gold  and  pearls  ; 
And,  though  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo, 
Nay,  often  with  less  danger  too. 
Those  that  delight  in  dainties'  store. 
One  stomach  feed  at  once,  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homelv  fare  we  feast. 
With  us  it  doth  as  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  we  better  speed, 
For  our  wild  fruits  no  surfeits  breed. 
If  we  sometimes  the  willow  wear. 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear. 
We  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
Tliey're  been  at  court  and  learnt  it  there. 

[Shipwred:  hy  Driitl*.] 
[From  the  *  BnfUah  TnTeHer.*] 


-This  gentleman  and  I 


Pass'd  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's  house, 
Where,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  unthrifl  youth  ;  his  father  now  at  sea  : 
And  there  this  night  was  held  a  sumptuous  feast. 
In  the  height  of  their  carousing,  all  their  brains 
Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  of)»ir*d 
Of  ships  and  storms  at  sea  :  when  suddenly, 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceives 
The  room  wherein  they  ouafTd  to  be  a  pinnace 
Moving  and  floating,  and  the  confusM  noi.te 
To  be  the  murmuring  winds,  gusts,  mariners ; 
That  their  unsteadfast footingdid  proceed 
From  rocking  of  the  Tessel.    TIiIb  conceiv'd, 
Each  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger, 
And  to  look  out  for  safety.    Fly,  saith  one. 
Up  to  the  main-top,  and  disooTer.    He 
Climbs  by  the  bed-post  to  the  tester,  there 
Reports  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towards  ; 
And  wills  them,  if  theyll  sare  their  ship  and  liven. 
To  cast  their  lading. overboard.    At  this 
KM  fall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  street, 


As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  their  hand. 

Stools,  tables,  trcssels,  trenches,  bedsteads,  cups. 

Pots,  plate,  and  glasses.    Here  a  fellow  whistles  ; 

They  take  him  for  the  boatswain :  one  lies  struggling 

Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swam  for  life : 

A  third  takes  the  bass-riol  for  the  cock-boat. 

Sits  in  the  bellow  on't,  labours,  and  rows  ; 

His  oar  the  stick  with  which  the  fiddler  play'd  : 

A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  'scape 

(As  did  Anon)  on  the  dolphin's  back. 

Still  fumbling  on  a  gittem.    The  rude  multitude^ 

Watching  without,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 

Cast  from  the  windows,  went  by  th'  ears  about  it ; 

The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broil ; 

Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within 

Of  imminent  ^ipwreck,  enters  the  house,  and  finds  them 

In  this  confusion  :  they  adore  his  staff. 

And  think  it  N^tune's  trident ;  and  that  he 

Comes  with  his  "mtons  (so  they  call'd  his  watch) 

To  calm  the  tempest,  and  appease  the  wares  : 

And  at  this  point  we  left  them. 

9AXBS  SHIRLET. 

The  last  of  these  dramatists — '  a  great  race,'  sayi 
Mr  Charles  Lamb,  *  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  ti^e 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and 
notions  in  common' — ^was  James  Shiri^et,  bom  in 
London  in  1596.  Designed  for  holy  orders,  Shirley 
was  educated  first  at  Oxford,  where  Archbishop  Laud 
refrised  to  ordain  him  on  account  of  his  appearance 
being  disfigured  by  a  mole  on  his  left  check.  He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge, 
and  ofllciated  as  curate  near  St  Albans.  Like  his 
brother  divine  and  poet,  Crashaw,  Shirley  embraced 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  liyed  as 
a  schoolmaster  in  St  Albans,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  yoluminous  dramatic 
writer.  Thirty-nine  phiys  proceeded  firom  his  pro- 
lific pen ;  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  works,  edited 
by  Gifibrd,  is  in  six  octavo  volumes.  When  the 
Master  of  the  Rerels,  in  1633,  licensed  Shirley'a 
play  of  the  Young  Admiral,  he  entered  on  his  books 
an  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  drama,  because 
it  was  free  fVom  oaths,  profoneness,  or  obsccneness ; 
trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  the 
poet  *  to  pursue  this  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of 
poetry.'  Shirley  is  certainly  less  impure  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  is  far  fVom  faultless  in 
this  respect  His  dramas  seem  to  hare  been  toler- 
ably successfuL  When  the  ciril  wars  broke  oat,  the 
poet  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  took  the 
field  imder  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  After 
the  cessation  of  this  stmggle,  a  still  worse  misfor- 
tune befell  our  author,  in  the  shutting  of  the  theatres, 
and  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  former 
occupation  of  a  teacher.  The  Restoration  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  his  fortunes.  In  1G66,  the 
great  fire  of  London  drove  the  poet  and  his  family 
from  their  house  in  Whitefriars ;  and  shortly*  after 
this  event,  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same 
day.  A  life  of  various  labours  and  reverses,  thus 
found  a  sudden  and  tragic  termination.  Shirley's 
plays  have  less  force  and  dignity  than  those  <rf 
Massiiigcr;  less  pathos  than  those  of  Ford.  His 
comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  society. 
Mr  Campbell  has  praised  his  *  polished  and  refined 
dialect,  the  *  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  his  similes.' 
He  admits,  however,  what  every  readcr/eeb,  the  want 
in  Shirley  of  any  strong  passion  or  engrossing  inte- 
rest Iliillam  more  justly  and  comprehensively 
states — *  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  con- 
ceiving or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and 
less,  pv'rhapa,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep 
I  impres^'ian  in  reading,  and  of  conrse  can  k*avo  none 
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in  the  memorj.  But  his  mind  was  poetical;  his 
better  characters,  especially  females,  express  pare 
thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid  or 
■ffectedf  and  seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed 
rapidly,  the  personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is 
a  general  animation  in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us 
to  read  him  with  some  pleasure.  No  very  good  play, 
nor  possibly  any  very  good  scene,  could  be  found 
in  Shirley ;  but  he  has  many  lines  of  considerable 
beauty.'  Of  these  fine  lines,  Dr  Farmer,  in  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  quoted  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful,  being  part  of  Femando's 
description,  in  the  *  Brothers,'  of  the  charms  of  his 
mistress: — 

Her  eve  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Whi<i  suddenly  took  birth,  but  OTcrweigh'd, 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropt  upon  her  bosomy 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appear'd 
Am  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw  . 
A  smile  shoot  gnceful  upward  from  her  eyes. 
Am  if  they  had  gaiu'd  »  Tictory  o'er  grief ; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselres, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  hearen. 

In  the  same  Tein  of  delicate  fancy  and  feeling  is  the 
following  passage  In  the  Grateful  Servant^  where 
Qeona  learns  of  the  existenoe  of  Foscari,  from  her 
pageDuldno: — 

ffe.  The  dvjr  breaks  glorious  to  my  darkened  thoughts. 
Re  liTCS,  he  Uves  yet  I  Cease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth  ; 
How  fares  my  lord  1     Upon  my  viigin  heart 
111  build  a  naming  altar,  to  oner  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 
Is  he  in  pwfect  health  ! 

J)ttL  Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Tour  constancy. 

Clc  0  get  thee  wings  and  At  then  ; 
Tell  him  my  lore  doth  bum  lixe  Testal  fire, 
Which,  with  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices. 
Disperses  odours  round  about  my  soul, 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dull  and  sad. 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

^Yet  stay. 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon  ;  where  is  he  t  speak. 

Ih£  He  gare  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady ; 
He  will  soon  sare  that  question  by  his  presence. 

CU,   Time  has  no  feathers ;  he  walks  now  on 
cratches. 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gare  thee  this. 
What  other  words  t    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  t 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  should  suspect  my  faith.     What  said  he,  prithee  1 

JhiL  He  said  what  a  warm  loTer,  when  desire 
Hakes  eloquent,  could  speak  ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

Cle,  The  sun's  loT*d  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow 
curtain 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  hu  fair  rising  :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  clos'd  all  my  delight ;  tul  his  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

The  Prodigal  Ladjfk 

[From  the  *  Lady  of  FlMSural 

AacTtiTA  and  fbs  BrswASOb 

Stem,  Be  patient,  madam,  you  may  have  your  plea- 
sure. 
AreL  rris  that  I  came  to  town  for ;  I  would  not 
Endure  agpun  the  countiy  conyenation 


To  be  the  Udy  of  six  shires  I    The  men. 
So  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth  ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground  :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  merry  and  his  home  with  whistling 
Sellinger's  round  ;l  t'  obserTO  with  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candle* 

sticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  A^liitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobbyhorse 
Tire,  and  the  Maid-Marian,  dlssolred  to  a  jelly, 
Be  kept  for  spoon  meat. 

Siew,  These,  with  your  pardon,  are  no  aigumcnt 
To  make  the  country  life  appear  so  hateful ; 
At  least  to  ^our  particular,  who  enjo/d 
A  blessing  m  that  calm,  would  you  be  pleas'd 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom  : 
While  your  own  will  commanded  what  should  more 
Delights,  your  husband's  loye  and  power  joined  % 

To  gire  your  life  more  harmony.     You  liy'd  there 
Secure  and  innocent,  beloy'd  of  all ; 
Prais'd  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray'd  for: 
You  might  be  enyi&l,  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — I  would  not  prophesy. 
But  leave  to  your  own  apprehension 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

Aret.  You  do  imagine, 
No  doubt,  you  hare  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.     Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country. 
With  title  of  superintendent  bailie. 

Enter  Bim  Tbomas  BoawwsLb 

Bonu  How  now,  what's  the  matter  t 
Angry,  sweetheart  f 

Avft.  I  am  angiy  with  myself. 
To  be  so  miserably  restrain 'd  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Bom.  In  what,  Aretina, 
Doflt  thou  accuse  me  f    Have  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  t 
Quitted  the  country,  and  remoy'd  the  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
We  liv'd  in  ;  chang'd  a  calm  and  retir'd  life 
For  this  wild  town,  compos'd  of  noise  and  charge  t 

Arei,  What  chaige  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  t 

Bam.  1  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and  powerful 
1'  th'  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  your  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.     I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune^ 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
To  sen'e  your  yast  expenses. 

Am.  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir  t 

Bom.  Though  you  wei^ 
Me  in  a  partiu  scale,  my  heart  is  honest. 
And  must  take  liberty  to  thinkyou  have 
Obeyed  no  modest  counsel  to  a£«ct, 
Nay  study,  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony. 
Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's  ; 
Your  mighty  looking-glasses,  like  artillery, 
Brotighi  home  an  engines  ;  the  superfluous  plate^ 
Antique  and  noyel ;  vanities  of  tires ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kinsman  | 
Banquets  for  t'other  lady,  aunt  and  cousins ; 

*  A  favnurf to  thoag;h  homely  danoo  of  thoes  dajs,  taktaf  ■• 
title  from  an  aotor  nmncd  8t 
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And  perfumes  that  exceed  all :  train  of  serrantfli 
To  stifle  us  at  home  and  show  abroad. 
More  motlej  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  whose  rude  postilion 
Must  pester  evexy  narrow  lane,  till  passengers 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls, 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  ladydnip 
For  hindering  o'  the  market. 

Airt,  HaTe  you  done,  sir  t 

Bom.  I  could  accuse  the  gaiety  of  your  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.    Your  jewels, 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes, 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Soroethinff  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admiren* 
I  could  uiige  something  more. 

AreL  Pray  do  ;  I  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift. 

Bom,  1  could  wish,  madam. 
You  would  not  game  so  muoh. 

AreL  A  gamester  too  t 

Bam.  But  are  not  come  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raine  your  profit ; 
Yott  look  not  through  the  subtle^  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  sare 
Charge  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  shoum.    My  poorest  servant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire. 
Purchased  beneath  my  honour.    You  may  play, 
Not  a  pastime,  but  a  tyranny,  and  vex 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by  't. 

Arti.  Good — proceed. 

Bom.  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  purse ;  your  revels  in  the  night, 
Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  appear. 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure ; 
Tis  but  the  family  of  love  translated 
Into  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  play  on  't, 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  brib'd  to  a  modest 
Expression  of^your  antic  gambols  in  't. 
Some  darks  had  been  discover'd,  and  the  deeds  too ; 
In  time  he  may  repent,  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danc'd  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 
"fis  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

Arel.  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture  t 

Bom.  I  have  done  ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  modest 
And  noble  fireedomu 

In  the '  Ball,*  a  comedy  partlj  by  Chapman,  but 
chiefly  by  Shirley,  a  coxcomb  (Bostock),  crazed  on 
the  point  of  family,  is  shown  up  in  the  most  admir- 
able manner.  Sir  Marmaduke  Travers,  by  way  of 
fooling  him,  tells  him  that  he  is  rivalled  in  his  suit 
of  a  particular  lady  by  Sir  Ambrose  Laroount 

{Seenefrom  the  BdttJ] 
BosTocK  snd  Bim  ItAmMADvaa. 

Boi.  Does  she  love  any  body  else  t 

Mar.  I  know  not. 
But  she  has  half  a  score  upon  my  knowledfs^ 
Are  suitors  for  her  favour. 

Bot.  Name  but  one, 
And  if  he  cannot  show  at  many 


Mar.  He  thinks  he  has  good  cards  forhar,  and  Ukcf 
His  game  well. 

Bos.  Be  an  understanding  knight. 
And  take  my  meaning  ;  if  he  cannot  show 
As  much  ill  heraldry 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  rich  he  u  in  fields^ 
But  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Dos.  Is  he  a  branch  of  the  nobility  t 
How  many  lords  can  he  call  cousin  I— else 
He  must  be  taught  to  know  he  has  pfcsomed 
To  stand  in  competition  with  me. 

M<tr,  You  will  not  kill  him  t 

Bot.  You  shall  pardon  me ; 
I  have  that  within  me  must  not  be  provok'd ; 
There  be  some  living  now  that  have  been  kill*d 
For  lesser  matters. 

Mar.  Some  living  that  have  been  killM  t 

Bob.  I  mean  some  living  that  have  seen  examplei^ 
Not  to  confront  nobility  ;  and  I 
Am  sensible  of  my  honour. 

Mar.  His  name  is 
Sir  Ambrose. 

Boa.  Lamount ;  a  knight  of  yesterday. 
And  he  shall  die  to-morrow ;  name  another. 

Mar.  Not  so  fast,  sir ;  you  must  take  some  yirwith. 

Bo9.  1  care  no  more  for  killing  half  a  doaen 
Knights  of  the  lower  house— I  noean  that  are  not 
Descended  from  nobility — than  I  do 
To  kick  any  footman ;  an  Sir  Ambrose  were 
Knight  of  the  Sun,  king  Oberon  should  not  save  him, 
Nor  his  queen  Mab. 

Enter  Sir  Ambaobi  Lamoumt. 

Mar.  Unluckily  he's  here,  sir. 

Bos.  Sir  Ambrose, 
How  does  thy  knighthood  t  ha  I 

Atnb.  My  nympn  of  honour,  well ;  I  joy  to  see  thea. 

Bos.  Sir  Marmaduke  tells  me  thou  art  suitor  to 
Lady  Lucina. 

Atnb.  I  have  ambition 
To  be  her  servant. 

Bot.  Hast  t  thou'rt  a  brave  knight,  and  I  commend 
Thy  judgment. 

A  mb.  Sir  Marmaduke  himself  leans  that  way  too. 

Bot.  Why  didst  conceal  it  t    Come,  the  more  the 
merrier. 
But  I  could  never  see  you  there. 

Mar.  I  hope. 
Sir,  we  may  live. 

Boa.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
Cupid  has  given  us  all  one  livery  $ 
I  serve  that  lady  too  ;  you  understand  me  t 
But  who  shall  carry  her,  the  fates  determine  { 
I  could  be  knighted  too. 

Amb.  That  would  be  no  addition  to 
Your  blood. 

Bot.  I  think  it  would  not ;  so  my  lord  told  me ; 
Thou  know'st  my  lord,  not  the  earl,  my  other 
Cousin  f  there's  a  spark  his  predecessors 
Have  match'd  into  the  blood ;  you  understand 
He  put  me  upon  this  lady  ;  I  proclaim 
No  Lopes  ;  pray  let's  together,  gentlemen  ; 
If  she  be  wise — I  say  no  more  ;  she  shall  not 
Cost  me  a  sigh,  nor  shall  her  love  engage  me 
To  dr«>w  a  swoni  ;  I  have  vow'd  that. 

Mar.  You  did  but  jest  before. 

Amb.  nVere  pity  that  one  drop 
Of  your  heroic  blood  should  fall  to  th*  ground  : 
Who  knows  but  all  your  cousin  lords  may  die. 

Mar.  As  I  believe  them  not  immortal,  sir. 

Amb.  Then  you  are  gulf  of  honour,  swallow  all. 
May  many  some  queen  yourself,  and  get  princes 
To  furnish  the  barren  parts  of  Christendom. 

There  was  a  long  oestation  of  the  regvdar  druHk 
In  164S,  the  nation  was  conmleed  with  the  deaaenli 
of  diacord,  and  in  the  same  month  that  the  swoid 
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•wag  drawn,  the  theatres  were  closed.  On  the  2d  of 
Beptember,  the  Long  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
•  suppressing  public  stage  plays  throughout  the  king- 
dom during  these  calamitous  times.'  An  infraction 
of  this  ordinance  took  place  in  1644,  when  some 
players  were  apprehended  for  performing  Beaumont 
^Fletcher*s  *  King  and  no  King*— an  ominous  title 
for  a  drama  at  that  period.  Another  ordinance  was 
issued  in  1647,  and  a  third  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  provost 
marshal!,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  plays  and 
■eizing  ballad  singers.  Parties  of  stroUmg  actors 
occasionally  performed  in  the  country ;  but  there  was 
no  regular  theatrical  performances  in  London,  till 
Davenant  brought  out  his  opera,  the  Siege  of  Rhodet, 
in  the  year  1 656.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  removed 
to  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  Drury  Lane,  where  he  per- 
formed until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration.  A  strong 
partiality  for  tlie  drama  existed  in  the  nation,  which 
all  the  storms  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Puritans,  had  not  been  able  to  crush  or  subdue. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES  OV  THE  PERIOD  1558-1649. 

[Canvirial  Song,  by  Buhop  Still.} 
[From  ttie  play  of  *  Gammer  Oorton'k  Needle,'  abont  liCS.] 

1  cannot  eat  but  little  meat. 
My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 
But  sure  1  think  that  1  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Thou^  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold  ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  ana  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 
But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough. 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 
I  love  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  roe  stead  ; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  tiow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrapped,  and  thoroughly  lapp  d. 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 
And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek : 
Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl, 

Even  as  a  maliworm  should, 
And  satth,  *  Sweetheart,  1  took  my  part 
Of  this  jollv  good  ale  and  old.* 
Back  and  side,  &c. 
Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do  ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scour'd  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustily  troul'd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 
Whether  they  be  yo\mg  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c  - 

My  Mind  to  me  a  Kingdom  is, 
[Prom  Byrd's  •  Psalms,  SonneU,*  &0.    15B8.] 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 

That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 
That  God  or  nature  hath  assign  d  : 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 

Yel  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 


No  princely  port,  nor  wealthy  storey 

Nor  force  to  win  a  victory  ; 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  ^ape  to  win  a  loving  eye : 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall. 
For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  alL 

I  see  that  plenty  surfeits  oft, 
And  hasty  climben  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft, 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all ; 

These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  fear: 

Such  cares  my  mifid  can  never  bear. 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  do  no  more  than  well  1  may. 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  supplifls  ; 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
My  mind's  content  with  anything. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss. 
Nor  grudge  not  at  another's  gain ; 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  ton  ; 
1  brook  that  is  another's  bane ; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  fiiend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease, 
And  conscience  dear  my  chief  defsDoei 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  plMse, 
Nor  by  desort  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die  ; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  1 1 

Song. 
[From  the  aam&] 

\VhAt  pleasure  have  ^at  princes 
More  dainty  to  their  choice, 

Than  herdsmen  wild,  who  caieless 
In  quiet  life  rejoice : 

And  Fortune's  fate  not  fearing, 

Sing  sweet  in  summer  morning. 

Their  dealings  plain  and  rightfhly 

Are  void  of  all  deceit ; 
They  never  know  how  spiteful 

It  is  to  feel  and  wait 
On  favourite  presumptuous. 
Whose  pride  is  vain  and  sumptuous. 

All  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth. 
All  night  they  take  their  rest. 

More  quiet  than  who  sondeth 
His  ship  into  the  F^ast, 

Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty, 

But  getting  vei^*  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading 
They  esteem  it  not  a  straw ; 

They  think  that  honest  meaning 
Is  of  itself  a  law ; 

Where  Conscience  judgeth  plainly, 

They  spend  no  money  vainly. 

0  happy  who  thus  liveth, 

Not  caring  much  for  gold, 
With  clothing  which  sufficeth 

To  keep  him  from  the  cold  : 
Though  poor  and  plain  his  disty 
Yet  merry  it  is  and  quiet. 

Meditation  telien  toe  go  to  Bed. 

rFrom  the  •  Handful  of  Honeysuckles.'   By  WlIUsw 
Honnls :  158S.] 

0  Lord  my  God,  I  wandered  have 

A«  one  that  runs  astray,  ^^ 

And  have  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed, 

In  idleness  and  play, 
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Offended  sore  thy  Majesty, 

In  heaping  sin  to  sin. 
And  yet  thy  mercy  hath  me  sparM, 

So  gracious  hast  thou  been  ! 
O  Lord,  my  faults  I  now  confess, 

And  sorry  am  therefor ; 
But  not  so  much  as  fain  I  would  : 

0  Lord,  wliat  wilt  thou  more  t 
It  is  thy  CTace  roust  bring  that  spirit 

For  which  I  humbly  pray, 
And  that  this  night  thou  me  defend, 

As  thou  hast  done  this  day. 
And  grant,  when  these  mine  eyes  and  tongue 

Shall  fail  through  Nature's  might. 
That  then  the  powers  of  my  poor  soul 

Hay  praise  thee  day  and  night, 

MeditaUoH, 
"Fran  the  *  Poor  Widow's  BOta.*   By  WiUkm  Hoiinla :  I58S.] 

Thou,  God,  that  rul'st  and  reign'st  in  light, 

That  flesh  cannot  attain  ; 
Thou,  Ood,  that  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men 

An  altogether  yain  ; 
Thou,  Ood,  whom  neither  tongue  of  man 

Nor  angel  can  express ; 
Thou,  God,  it  is  that  I  do  seek, 

Thou  pity  my  distress  I 
Thy  seat,  0  Gold,  is  everywhere, 

Thy  power  all  powers  transcend  ; 
Thy  wisdom  cannot  measured  b«^ 

For  that  it  hath  no  end  I 
Thou  art  the  power  and  wisdom  too, 

And  sole  felicity ; 
But  I  a  lump  of  sinful  flesh, 

Nurse  of  iniquity. 
Thou  art  by  nature  merciful. 

And  Mercy  is  thy  name  ; 
And  I  by  nature  misorable. 

The  thrall  of  sin  and  shame  : 
Then  let  thy  nature,  0  good  Ood  ! 

Now  work  this  force  in  me  ;> 
And  cleanse  the  nature  of  my  sin. 

And  heal  my  misenr. 
One  depth,  good  Lord,  another  crares ; 

My  depth  of  sinful  crime 
Requires  the  depth  of  mercy  great. 

For  saving  health  in  time. 
Sweet  Christ,  grant  that  thy  depth  of  grace 

May  swallow  up  my  sin  ; 
That  I  thereby  may  whiter  be, 

Than  even  snow  hath  been. 

Tale  of  ArgentUe  and  Cwram, 

[From  a  poetical  epitome  of  Rngllsh  hiatorj,  entitled  AlhimCt 
Mf^ndt  published  In  IMS,  the  compos! tion  erf  William  Warner, 
ID  attomqr  of  tlie  CommoD  Pleas,  who  died  at  a  ripe  ago*  in 
MOB.] 

The  Brutons  thus  departed  heuce,  seven  kingdoms  here 

b^jone, 

Where  diversely  in  diverse  broils  the  Saxons  lost  and 

won. 
King  Edell  and  Kinff  Adelbright  in  Divia  jointly  reign : 
In  loyal  concord  dunng  life  these  kingly  friends  remain. 
When  Adelbright  should  leaye  his  life,  to  Edell  thus 

he  says: 
By  those  same  bonds  of  happy  love,  that  held  us  friends 

always. 
By  our  byparted  crown,  of  which  the  moiety  is  mine, 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soul  munt  pass,  and  so  in  time 

may  thine, 
I  pray  thee;,  nay,  conjure  thee,  too,  to  nourish  as  thine 

own 
Thy  nieoe,  my  daughter  AT;gentile,  till  she  to  age  be 

frawikf 


And  then,  as  thou  receivest,  resign  to  hei  my  throne. 
A  promise  had  for  this  bequest,  the  testator  he  dies, 
But  all  that  Edell  undertook  he  aflcnvard  denies. 
Yet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that  was 

grown 
The  fairest  lady  under  heayen ;  whose  beauty  beinf; 

known, 
A  many  princes  seek  her  love,  but  none  migh  t  her  obtain, 
ForGnppel  Edell  to  himselfher kingdom  soughttogain ; 
By  chance  one  Curau,  son  unto  a  prince  in  Danske,  did 

see 
The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  loye,  as  much  a«  one 

might  l>e. 
Unhappy  youth  !  what  should  he  do  t  his  saint  waa 

kept  in  mew. 
Nor  he,  nor  any  noble  man  admitted  to  her  view. 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himself  away  ; 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if  he  may. 
And  still  against  the  king*s  restraint  did  secretly  in- 

yeigh. 
At  lenf^ih  the  high  controller,  Loye,  whom  none  may 

disobey, 
Tmbased  him  from  lordliness  unto  a  kitchen  drudge, 
That  so,  at  least,  of  life  or  death  she  might  become  his 

judge. 
AooesB  so  had  to  see,  and  speak,  he  did  his  loye  bewray. 
And  tells  his  birth :  her  answer  was,  she  husbandlcsi 

would  stay. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  did  beat  his  brains,  his  booty  to 

.  achieve. 
Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  so  hebyhermightthrive : 
At  last  his  resolution  was,  some  peasant  should  her  wive. 
And,  which  was  working  to  his  wish,  he  did  observe 

with  joy 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scapt  many  an 

amorous  toy. 
The  king,  perceiving  such  his  vein,  promotes  his  vassal 

still, 
Lest  that  the  ba^enes^  of  the  man  should  let,  perhaps, 

his  will. 
Assured  therefore  of  his  love,  but  not  sufpecting  who 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  behalf  did  woo. 
The  lady,  resolute  from  love,  unkindly  takes  that  he 
Should  bar  the  noble,  and  unto  so  base  a  match  agree ; 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed  thence  by 

stealth. 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life  in  wealth. 
Wlien  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish  in  his 

heart 
Was  more  than  much ;  and  after  her  from  court  he  did 

depart : 
Forgetful  of  himself,  his  birth,  his  country,  friends,  and 

all. 
And  only  minding  whom  he  mist — ^the  foandress  of  hit 

thrall  1 
Nor  meauM  he  after  to  frequent,  or  court,  or  stately  towns, 
But  solitarily  to  live  amongst  the  country  grownes. 
A  brace  of  years  he  lived  thus ;  well>p]easea  so  to  live ; 
And  shepherd-like  to  feed  a  flock,  himself  did  wholly 

give. 
So  wasting,  loye,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost  to  the 

wane  : 
But  then  began  a  second  love,  the  worter  of  the  twain  I 
A  country  wench,  a  neatherd's  maid,  where  Cuian 

kept  his  sheep. 
Did  feed  her  drove ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  tlie  ahep* 

herd's  keep. 
He  borrowed,  on  the  working  days,  his  holly  ruffets  oft : 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat,  to  make  his  startups  black  and 

sof^  : 
And  lesthis  tar-box  should  ofibid,  he  left  it  at  the  fold  ; 
Sweet  growt  or  whig,  hia  bottle  had  aa  much  m  it 

would  hold  ; 
A  sheave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  dieeae  as  wbite 

as  snow, 

And  wildtngB,ortheaeaeon*tfiniit,hedidinaGriplMrtow  • 
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And  whilst  his  pidba.  1  cur  did  ■leep,  and  aheep-hook 

lay  him  bj» 
On  hollow  quills  of  ^iiea  straw  he  piped  melody. 
But  when  he  spied  her,  his  saint,  he  wip'd  his  greasy 

shoes. 
And  cleared  the  drirel  from  his  beard,  and  thus  the 

shepherd  wooe : 
'  I  hare,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chaw, 
And  bread,  and  wildings,  sonling  well ;'  and  there- 
withal did  draw 
Ks  lardiT  ;  and,  in  eating, '  See  yon  crumpled  ewe,* 

quoth  he, 
'  Did  twin  this  fall ;  faith  thou  art  too  elvish,  and  too 

coy; 
Am  I,  I  pray  thee,  beggarly,  that  such  a  flock  enjoy  f 
( wis  I  am  not ;  yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdain 
Is  brim  abroad,  and  made  a  gibe  to  all  that  keep  this 

plain. 
There  be  as  quaint,  at  least  that  think  themselres  as 

quaint,  that  craTC 
The  match  which  thou  (I  wot  not  why)  may 'st,.  but 

mislik'st  to  have. 
How  would'st  thou  match  t  (for  well  I  wot,  thou  art 

a  female)  ;  I, 
I  know  not  her,  that  willingly,  in  maidenhood  would 

die. 
The  ploughman's  labour  hath  no  end,  and  he  a  churl 

will  prore; 
The  crailsman  hath  more  wort  in  hand  than  fitteth 

on  to  lore ; 
The  merchant,  trafficking  abroad,  suspects  his  wife  at 

home; 
A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man  prore 

a  mome ; 
Then  dioose  a  shepherd ;  with  the  sun  he  doth  his 

flo<^  unfold. 
And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plain  ha  menr  chat  can 

hold:         ^ 
And  with  the  sun  doth  fold  agiun :  then  jogging  home 

betime, 
He  turns  a  crab,  or  tunes  a  round,  or  sings  some  merry 

rhyme ; 
Nor  lacks  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell,  whilst  that  the  bowl 

doth  trot : 
And  sitteth  singing  care  away,  till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 
There  sleeps  he  soundly  all  the  night,  foigetting  mor- 
row cares. 
Nor  fears  he  blasting  of  his  com,  or  uttring  of  his 


Or  storms  by  sea,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of  credit  lost, 
Nor  spending  firanklier  than  his  flock  shall  still  defray 

the  coet. 
Well  wot  I,  sooth  they  say,  that  say,  more  quiet 

nights  and  days 
The  shepherd  sleeps  and  wakes  than  he  whose  cattle 

he  doth  graze. 
Believe  me,  lass,  a  ling  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefs  hit  the 

high. 
As  late  it  did  a  king  and  his,  not  dying  far  from 

henoa, 
Who  left  a  dau^ter  (save  thyself)  for  fair,  a  match- 
less wendi.' 
Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  his 

heart  oflTenoe. 
The  neatiess,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  ^gg  him  on  to 

tell 
Hour  fitir  she  was,  and  who  she  was.     *She  bore,' 

quoth  he, '  the  bell 
For  beauty:  thoii|^  I  downish  am,  I  know  what 

beauty  is, 
Or  did  I  not,  yet,  seeins  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss. 
BiQfpose  her  lleauty  Helen's  like,  or  Helen's  somewhat 

And  eveiy  star  eoDflorting  to  a  pure  complexion  guev. 


Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  well  graced,  and  her 

wit 
To  marvel  at,  not  meddle  with,  as  matchless,  I  omit. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead  smooth 

and  high. 
An  even  nose,  on  either  side  stood  out  a  grayish  eye ; 
Two  rosy  cheeks,  round  ruddy  lips,  with  just  set  teeth 

within, 
A  mouth  in  mean,  and  underneath  a  round  and 

dimpled  chin. 
Her  snowy  neck,  with  bluish  veins,  stood  bolt  upright 

upon 
Her  portly  shoulders ;  beating  balls,  her  veined  breasts, 

anon. 
Add  more  to  beauty ;  wand-like  was  her  middle. 

falling  stiU       •        • 
And  more,  her  long  and  limber  arms  had  white  and 

asnre  wrists. 
And  slender  fingers  answer  to  her  smooth  and  lily  fists  1 
A  leg  in  print,  and  pretty  foot ;  her  tongue  of  speech 

was  spare; 
But  speaking,  Venus  seem'd  to  speak,  the  ball  from 

Ide  to  b^r  I 
With  Pallas,  Juno,  and  with  both,  herself  contends  in 

face  ; 
Wliere  equal  mixture  did  not  want  of  mild  and  stately 

grace : 
Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheerful 

unto  all. 
And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward ; 

mell,  nor  galL 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood,  and  not  disdaining  any ; 
Not  gibing,  guiding,  gawdy  ;  and  her  fiMnilties  were 

many. 
A  nymph,  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might  praise^ 

might  wish,  might  see. 
For  life,  for  love,  for  form,  more  good,  more  worth* 

more  fair  than  she  I 
Yet  such  an  one,  as  such  was  none,  save  only  she  was 

such  : 
Of  Argentilc,  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent  much.' 
*I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthless  of  such 

praise,' 
The  neatress  said  ;  '  and  muse  I  do,  a  shepherd  thus 

should  blaze 
The  coat  of  beauty.  Credit  me,  thy  latter  speech  bewrays 
Thy  clownish  shape,  a  coined  show.    But  wherefore 

.  dost  thou  weep  !' 
(The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
*  In  troth,'  quoth  he,  *  I  am  not  such  as  seeming  I 

profess ; 
But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from  myself 

digress. 
Her  loved  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant' to  be  ; 
I  loved  her,  that  hated  love  ;  but  now  I  die  for  thee. 
At  Kirkland  is  my  father's  court,  and  Curan  is  my 

name ; 
In  Edell's  court  sometimes  in  pomp,  till  love  controU'd 

ihe  same : 
But  now ;  what  now  T  dear  heart  I  how  now  t  what 

ailest  thou  to- weep  !' 
(The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
'  I  grant,'  quoth  she, '  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 

love  so  much ; 
But  whom  your  fonner  could  not  move,  your  second' 

love  doth  touch. 
Thy  twice  beloved  Agentile  submitteth  her  to  thee  r 
And  for  thy  double  love  presents  herself  a  single  fte ; 
In  passion,  not  in  person  chang'd,  and  I,  my  ford,  am 

she.' 
They  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a  spaos^ 
Whereas  the  ecstacy  had  end,  did  tenderly  embtaoe; 
And  for  their  wedding,  and  their  wish,  got  fitting 

time  and  place.  * 
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[By  Qcarge  Cbftpman.  the  Trandator  of  Homer :  1205.] 

Mases,  th&t  tine  Love's  seniiual  empirie. 
And  loren  kindiing  your  enraged  nra 
At  Cnpid's  boifires  burning  in  the  eye, 
Blown  with  the  empty  breath  of  Tain  desires  ; 
You,  that  prefer  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  ye, 
That  all  your  joys  in  dying  figures  set, 
And  stain  the  liring  substance  of  your  gloiy ;  - 
Abjure  those  joys,  abhor  their  memoiy  ; 
And  let  my  lore  the  honour'd  subject  be 
Of  lore  and  honour's  complete  history  ! 
Your  eyes  were  nerer  yet  let  in  to  see 
Tlie  mi^esty  and  riches  of  the  mind, 
Tliat  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind. 


The  Woodaum'M  Watte, 

(Tnm  *  England**  Hdloon.'  1000.  where  it  is  signed, '  Bhep. 

Tonle.i 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went, 

Upon  a  summer's  daj, 
I  met  a  woodman,  quaint  and  gent, 

Yet  in  a  strange  array. 

I  mairell'd  much  at  his  diwuiw, 

Whom  I  did  know  so  well : 
But  thus,  in  tenns  both  grare  and  wise, 

His  mind  he  'gan  to  tell ; 

Friend  I  muse  not  at  this  fond  array, 

But  list  a  while  to  me : 
For  it  hath  holpe  me  to  surrey 

What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 

Lonir  liy'd  1  in  this  forest  fair, 

TUl,  weaiy  of  my  weal. 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  repur, 

As  now  I  will  rcTeal. 

Hy  first  day's  walk  km  to  the  court, 

Where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes  ; 
Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  sport 

Did  mask  in  sly  disguise  : 

For  fiJsehood  sat  in  fairest  looks. 
And  friend  to  friend  was  coy  : 

Court  favour  fiU'd  but  empty  rooks. 
And  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  wait  naked  in  the  cold, 
When  crouching  craft  was  fed  : 

Sweet  words  were  dieaply  bought  and  soil, 
But  none  that  stood  in  steaid. 

Wit  was  employed  for  each  man's  own ; 

Plain  meaning  came  too  short  ; 
All  these  devices,  seen  and  known. 

Hade  me  forsake  the  court. 

Unto  the  citv  next  1  went. 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
Where  liberally  I  launcht  and  spent, 

As  set  on  Fortune's  liq>. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store, 
Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 

Kends  flwjk'd  about  me  more  and  more, 
As  quickly  lost  as  won. 

Tw,  when  I  spent,  then  they  were  kind  ; 

Bat  when  my  purse  did  fail. 
Tile  foremost  man  came  last  behind  : 

ThoM  love  with  wealth  ddth  quail. 


Onoe  more  for  footing  yet  I  strove^ 
Although  the  world  did  frown  t 

But  they,  before  that  held  me  up^ 
Together  trod  me  down. 

And,  lest  once  more  I  should  arise^ 
Tliey  sought  my  quite  decay : 

Then  cot  I  into  this  disguise, 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methought),  I  sud* 
Lord  bless  me  from  the  city : 

Where  simpleness  is  thus  beteay'd 
Without  remorse  or  pity. 

Yet  would  I  not  give  over  so. 
But  once  more  try  my  fate ; 

And  to  the  country  then  I  go, 
To  Uve  in  quiet  st«te. 


There  did  appear  no  subtle  shows, 
But  yea  and  nay  went  smoothly ; 

But,  lord  I  how  country  folks  can  ^i 
VHiMo^  they  speak  most  untruly  I 

More  craft  was  in  a  buttoned  cap, 
And  in  an  old  wife's  rail. 

Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 
To  see  on  down  or  dale. 

There  was  no  open  forgery 
But  underhanded  gleaning. 

Which  they  call  country  policy, 
But  hath  a  worser  meaning. 


Some  good  bold  face  bears  out  the  wrongs 

Because  he  gains  thereby  : 
The  poor  man^  back  is  cniciL'< 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  Ue. 


'd  ere  long, 


And  no  degree,  among  them  all. 
But  had  such  close  intending. 

That  I  upon  rav  knees  did  fall. 
And  pray'd  ror  their  amending. 

Back  to  the  woods  I  got  again. 

In  mind  perplexed  sore  ; 
Where  I  found  ease  of  all  my  pain. 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 

There  city,  court,  nor  country  too^ 

Can  any  way  annoy  me ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do, 

I  freely  may  employ  me ; 

There  Uve  I  quietly  alone, 
And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 

Wherefore,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  1 


There  it  a  Garden  in  her  Face, 
[From  *  An  Hour's  ReereaUoii  in  Miulc/by  Rich.  Alison :  1606L] 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow; 

A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 

There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy. 

Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  furly  do  inclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Wliich  when  her  lovely  laughter  showi. 

They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with  mow  : 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy. 
Till  cheny-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 


■^^ 
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Her  ejefl  like  aogeli  Wftich  them  BtiU ; 

Her  browi  like  bended  bowB  do  stand, 
nueftfiiiiig  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  approach  with  eje  or  hand 
These  sacred  dieiries  to  come  nigh. 
Till  cheny-ripe  themselrei  do  erj. 


JUbm  ChodflOow, 

[AttHlnited,  npoa  sapposltin  oolr,  to  Bn  Ji 

l^m  Oberon,  in  faiiy  land, 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there, 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command. 
Am  sent  to  riew  the  night-sports  here. 

What  reTol  loat 

Is  kept  about. 
In  ereiy  coiner  where  I  gn, 

I  will  o'enee. 

And  meny  be. 
And  make  good  sport,  with  hoi,  ho^  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  Uiis  ally  welkin  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  descxy 
Each  thins  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

Tlierrs  not »  hag 

Or  ^ost  shall  wag, 
Or  err,  Nrare  goblins !  where  I  go ; 

Bat  Robin  I 

Their  feats  will  spj. 
And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho^  ho  I 

"Whenever  each  wanderers  I  meet. 

As  from  their  night-sports  thej  trudge  home^ 
With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greet. 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 

Through  woods,  through  lakes ; 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go^ 

Ail  in  the  nick, 

To  play  some  trick. 
And  frouc  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  t 

SomeUmes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  oz,  sometimes  »  hound  ; 
And  to  a  hone  I  turn  me  can. 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

But  if  to  ride 

My  back  thej  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go^ 

O'er  hedge  and  lands, 

Through  pools  and  ponds, 
I  huny,  laughmg,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be^ 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine ; 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  I 
And,  to  make  sport, 
I  puff  and  snort : 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow : 
The  maids  I  kiss, 
They  shriek— WTio's  this  f 
I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Tet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please^ 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pulL 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  drees  their  hemp ;  I  spin  their  tow ; 

If  any  wake, 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  t 


When  any  need  to  bonrow  aught. 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  require : 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nou^t ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  to  repay 

They  do  delay. 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go^ 

And  night  by  night, 

I  them  affiri^t. 
With  pinchings,  dr«uns,  and  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  lazy  queans  hare  noueht  to  do^ 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  mak<^  debate  and  mischief  too, 
'Twixt  one  another  secretly : 

I  mark  their  gloze. 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  hare  wronged  eo  t 

When  I  have  done, 

I  get  me  gone. 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop  holes,  wnere  the  vermin  creep, 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  get 
Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lambs  and  ebeep; 
I  spy  the  gin. 
And  enter  in. 
And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so  ; 
•  But  when  they  there 
Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green. 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guise  | 
And  to  our  faiiy  king  and  queen. 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelrifliL 
When  larks  'gin  sin^ 
Away  we  fling  ; 
And  babes  new  bom  steal  as  we  go  ; 
And  elf  in  bed 
We  leave  in  stead. 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pnnks  men  call  me  by 
Hie  name  of  Robin  Oood-fellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites. 

Who  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know| 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  have  told, 
So  vale,  vale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


The  Old  €md  Tomg  Com'H&r. 

An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate. 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentlemui,  who  had  a 

estate. 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate^ 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's, 
And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  assuages ; 
Thev  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages^ 
And  never  knew  what  beloi^d  to  coachmen,  footiMD, 

nor  pages. 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  eoats  and 

bad^; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  kc 

With  an  old  study  fiU'd  full  of  leaned  old  books. 

With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him 
by  his  look% 
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VnOk  tn  old  iMitterj  hatch  wom  quite  off  the  hooks, 
jbid  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintain'd  half  a  dozen  old 
oooki ; 
Like  tn  old  courtier,  ke. 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 

bows. 
With  old  swordt  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many 

shrewd  blows. 
And  an  old  iriese  coat,  to  corer  his  worship's  trunk 

hose. 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper  nose ; 
like  an  old  courtier,  kc. 

With  a  ffood  old  foshion,  when  Christmas  was  come, 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and 

drum. 
With  ffOod  cheer  enough  to  fiimish  every  old  room, 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and  man 

dumb ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  ke. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  ard  a  kennel  of 

hounds, 
Tliai  nerer  hawk'd,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his   own 

grounds ; 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own 

bounds. 
And  when  he  died,  gare  erery  child  a  thousand  good 

pounds ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  ke. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assign'd, 
Chaiging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful 

mind. 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighbours 

be  kind : 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was 
inclined ; 
Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's. 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his 

land. 
Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his  com- 

mana. 
And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  Other's 

land, 
And  gets  drunk  in  a  tayem  till  he  can  neither  go  nor 

stand  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  kc 

With  a  newfangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice^  and 

spare, 
Who  nerer  knew  what  belong'd  to  good  housekeeping 

or  care. 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd  fans  to  play  with  wanton 

•ir. 
And  seren  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  women's 
hair: 
Like  a  young  courtier,  kc 

With  a  new-fashion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 

stood, 
Hua^  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no 

With  a  fine  marble  ddmney,  wherein  bums  neither 

coal  nor  wood. 
And  a  new  smooth  shoyel  board,  whereon  no  Tictuals 

ne'er  stood  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  fcc 

With  a  new  study,  stnff'd  AiU  of  pamphlets  and  plays, 
And  a  new  chapuin,  that  swean  faster  than  he  prays. 
With  a  new  butteiy  hatch,  that  opens  once  in  four  or 

fiTO  days. 
And  a  new  French  cook,  to  derise  fine  kickshaws  and 

toys: 
Like  a  young  courtier,  ke. 


With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on. 

On  a  new  joumej  to  London  straight  we  all  must  be- 
gone. 

And  leare  none  to  keep  house^  but  our  new  porter 
John, 

Who  relieres  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with 
a  stone ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  ke* 

With  a  new  gentleman  nsher,  whose  carriage  is  com* 

plete. 
With  a  new  rearhman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  cany 

up  the  meat. 
With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  b  Teiy 

neat. 
Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  servants  not 

eat; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  kc 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  father's 

old  gold. 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manois  are  sold ; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  bold. 
Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now  grown  so 
cold 
Among  the  Toung  courtiers  of  the  king^ 
Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 

Tim^a  AUeratiim, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new,  , 

Tis  since  two  hundred  year  ; 
No  malice  then  we  knew. 

But  all  things  plenty  were : 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Beliere  me  this  is  true)  ; 
Which  was  not  in  those  days, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land. 

Were  much  delighted  then. 
To  hare  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men, 
Which  by  their  coats  were  known^ 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue, 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  showily 

When  this  old  cap  was  new« 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproach. 
When  he  whose  means  is  small. 

Maintains  both  horse  and  coaok : 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two  ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish 'd  then  of  many  ; 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die. 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any : 
For  charity  waxeth  cold, 

And  love  is  found  in  few  ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Where'er  you  travelled  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Clad  in  their  country  grey  ; 
That  courteous  would  appear. 

And  kindly  welcome  you  ; 
No  puritans  then  were. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Btoad  cloth  was  then  worth  praias^ 

And  gave  the  best  content : 
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French  faahioiis  then  werp  scorn'd ; 

Fond  fanglcs  then  none  knew ; 
Then  modesty  women  adom'd. 

When  this  old  cap  wu  new. 

A  man  might  then  behold. 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall, 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  Beighboari  were  friendly  bidden. 

And  all  had  welcome  trae  ; 
Hie  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Blach  jacks  to  eyeiy  man 

Were  fill'd  with  wine  and  beer ; 
No  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  thoee  days  did  i^pear : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  hotiie 

Was  counted  a  seemly  show  ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse^ 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silver  fine  ; 
None  under  the  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show  ; 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  bribery  was  unborn, 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 
Christians  did  usuiy  scorn, 

Devis*d  among  the  Jews. 
The  lawyers  to  be  fee'd 

At  that  time  hardly  knew ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  caroused. 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay  ; 
They  were  not  so  abused 

Aj  they  are  at  this  day  : 
Of  seren  dars  they  make  eight. 

To  keep  irom  them  their  due  ; 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  right. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new : 

Which  made  them  forward  stiU 

To  go,  idthongh  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  frill, 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Our  English  then  in  fif  ht 

Bid  foreign  foes  subdue, 
And  forced  them  all  to  flight. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  sare  our  ffracious  king, 

And  send  bim  long  to  live : 
Lord,  mischief  on  them  brine 

That  will  not  their  alms  give. 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due  : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Loyalty  Confined, 

[flappotad  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Rofsr  L'Estnnge, 
while  In  oooilnemant  on  aooount  of  his  adhMenoeto  CSiarles  I.] 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curl'd  waves,  high  as  Jotc's  roof; 
Tour  incivility  doth  show 
That  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
ITiough  surly  Nereus  frown,  my  thoughts  are  calm  ; 
TheD  strike,  affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 


That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jul, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  : 
Whilst  a  good  comicienoe  is  my  bail. 
And  innocence  my  liberty : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met. 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired, 

Into  this  private  room  was  turned  l 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  oon^pir'd 
The  salamander  should  be  burned  ; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fiili« 
I  am  constrain 'a  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  lores  his  poverty. 

The  pelican  her  wilderness. 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  froxen  Caucasus  : 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 
Intake  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there  : 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison  ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadeL 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up 

Like  some  high-prized  maigarite ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloister'd  up  from  public  sight : 
Retiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Hero  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen  ; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in  : 
Malice  of  late 's  grown  charitable  sure  ; 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life. 

Thinking  t'  have  made  hid  purpose  sure, 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  proves  favour  by  th'  event.. 

When  once  mr  prince  affliction  hath. 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem  ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  from  him  : 
Now  not  to  sufler  sfiows  no  loyal  heart — 
Wl&en  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  parti 

YThtki  though  I  cannot  see  m^  king, 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  com ; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  ni^tingale 

A  prisoner  like,  ooop'd  in  a  cage. 

How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale. 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  I 

Etcu  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 

That  all  her  biurs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine, 
Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free : 
And,  though  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  liqg 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air,    • 

Although  my  baser  part's  immew*d ; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitude  ; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind. 
My  king  iJone  can  captivate  my  mind. 
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tioned  in  a  history  of  English  Literature;  and  in 
judging  of  his  inents,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
earlj  age  at  which  he  was  cut  oS.  Ilia  'Arcadia,*  on 
which  the  chief  portion  of  his  fame  undoubtedly 
vests,  was  so  uniTersallr  read  and  admired  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  that,  in  1633, 
it  had  reached  an  eighth  edition.  Subsequently, 
boweyer,  it  fell  into  comparntiye  neglect,  in  which, 
during  the  last  century,  the  contemptuous  terras  in 
which  it  was  spoken  of  by  Horace  Walpole  contri> 
buted  not  a  little  to  keep  it.  By  that  writer  it  is  cha- 
lacterised  as  'a tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral 
romance,  which  the  patience  of  a  young  virgin  in 
k>Te  cannot  now  wade  Uirough.'  And  the  judgment 
more  recently  pronounced  by  Dr  Drake,*  and  Mr 
Hazlitt,f  is  almost  equally  unfavourable.  On  the 
other  band,  Sidney  has  found  a  fervent  admirer  in 
another  modem  writer,  wlio  highly  extols  the 
*  Arcadia*  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Retrospective 
Review.  A  middle  course  is  steered  by  £>r  Zonch, 
who,  in  his  memoirs  of  Sidney,  publislted  in  1808, 
white  he  admits  that  changes  in  taste,  manners,  and 
opinions,  have  rendered  the  *  Arcadia*  unsuitable  to 
modem  readers,  maintains  that '  there  are  passages  in 
this  work  exquisitely  beautiful — ^useful  observations 
on  life  and  manners — a  variety  and  accurate  discri- 
mination of  characters — fine  sentiments,  expressed  in 
strong  and  adequate  terms — animated  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
poets — sage  lessons  of  morality,  and  judicious  reflec- 
tioos  OD  government  and  policy.  A  reader,*  he  con- 
tinues, *  who  takes  up  the  volume,  may  be  compared 
to  a  ^veller  who  has  a  long  and  dreary  road  to 
pass.  The  objects  that  successively  meet  his  eye 
may  not  in  general  be  very  pleasing,  but  occa- 
sionally he  is  charmed  with  a  more  beautiful  pro- 
spect—with the  verdure  of  a  rich  valley — with  a 
meadow  enamelled  with  flowers — with  a  murmur  of 
a  rivulet — the  svrelling  grove — ^the  hanging  rock — 
the  splendid  viUa.  These  charming  objects  abun- 
dantly compensate  for  the  joyless  regions  he  has 
traversed.  They  fill  him  with  delight,  exliilarate  his 
drooping  spirit8---and  at  the  decline  of  day,  he  reposes 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction.'  Tliis  represen- 
tation we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  doing  at  least 
ample  justice  to  the  *  Arcadia,*  the  former  high  popu- 
larity of  which  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  attri- 
butable to  the  personal  fame  of  its  author,  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  works  of  fiction  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
But  to  whatever  causes  the  admiration  with  which 
it  was  received  may  be  ascribed,  there  can  hardly, 
we  think,  be  a  question,  that  a  work  so  extensively 
perused  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  form  that  vigorous  and  ima- 
ginative style  which  characterises  the  literature  of 
tite  beginning  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  over-inflation  and 
pedantry  of  his  style,  Sidney  may  justly  be  regarded 
■s  the  best  prose  writer  of  his  time.  He  was,  in 
tmth,  what  Gowper  felicitously  caUs  him,  a  *  warbler 
of  poetic  prose.' 

In  his  personal  character,  Sidn^,  like  most  men 
of  high  sensibility  and  poetical  feeling,  showed  a 
disposition  to  melancholy  and  solitude.  His  chief 
ikult  seems  to  have  been  impetuosity  of  temper,  an 
illustration  of  which  has  alresidy  been  quoted  fttnn  bis 
reply  to  'lieicester's  Commonwealth.*  The  same  trait 
appears  in  the  following  letter  ^(containing  what 
proved  to  be  a  groundless  accusation),  which  he 
wrote  in  1578  to  the  secretary  of  his  &ther,  then 
lord  d^mty  of  Ireland. 

*  "Bmmjn  nicurtntive  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  fta,  U.  91 
t  LeeturM  on  tbe  Dnunatio  LItarattire  of  the  A^e  of  EUia- 
»9» 


*  Mr  Molyneux — Few  words  are  best.  My  'letters 
to  my  father  hare  come  to  the  eyes  of  «oroe.  Neither 
can  I  condemn  any  but  you  for  it.  If  it  be  so,  yon 
hare  played  the  veiy  knave  with  me  ;  and  so  I  will 
make  you  know,  if  I  have  good  proof  of  it.  But  that 
for  80  much  as  is  past.  For  that  is  to  come,  I  afMurs 
you  before  Ood,  that  if  ever  1  know  you  do  so  much 
as  read  any  letter  I  write  to  my  father,  without  his 
commandment,  or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my  dag- 
ger into  you.  And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  earnest. 
In  the  mean  time,  farewell.' 

Of  the  following  extracts,  three  arc  from  Sidney's 
'Arcadia,*  and  the  fourth  from  his  'Dtifence  of  f  ocsy.' 

[A  Tempat.l 

There  arose  even  with  the  sun  a  veil  of  dark  clouds 
before  his  face,  which  shortly,  like  ink  poured  into 
water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  of  hearcn,  pre- 
paring, as  it  were,  a  mournful  stage  for  a  tragedy 
to  be  played  on.  For,  forthwith  the  winds  began 
to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to 
think  themselves  fittest  instruments  of  command- 
ment;  and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain 
upon  them,  th^  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they 
could  almost  betnink  themselves  of  change.  For  then 
the  traitorous  sea  began  to  swell  in  pride  against  the 
afflicted  navy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured 
them,  it  had  lain  so  calmly;  making  mountains  of 
itself^  over  which  the  tossed  and  tottering  ship  should 
climb,  to  be  straight  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of 
hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was 
still  in  his  mahce,  that  there  was  left  neither  power  to 
stay  nor  way  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so  dis- 
severed the  loving  company,  which  the  day  before  had 
tarried  together,  that  most  of  them  never  met  again, 
but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  never-satisfied  mouth. 

[Deacription  of  Arcadia.'] 

Tliere  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble  valleyn,  whose  base 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver 
rivers  ;  meadows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eve- 
pleasing  flowers  ;  thickets,  which  being  lined  with 
most  pleasant  shi^e,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the 
cheerful  disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds  ;  each 
pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security ; 
while  the  pretty  lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved 
the  dam's  comrort ;  here  a  shepherd  s  boy  piping,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdcHs  knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music. 

[A  Stag  ffuiU.} 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander 
entertaining  them  with  pleasant  discoursing — ^how 
well  he  loved  the  sport  of  hunting  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  how  much  in  the  comparison  thereof  he 
disdained  all  chamber-delights,  that  the  sun  (how 
great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never 
prevent  him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her 
sober  countenance,  dissuade  him  from  watching  till 
midnieht  for  the  deen  feeding.  0,  said  he,  you  will 
never  live  to  my  age,  without  ytm  keep  yourself  in 
breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ; 
too  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft 
it  falls  out,  that,  while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his 
doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  efiect  of  his  thinking.  Then 
snared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much  Arci^ia  was 
cuuuifed  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothinz  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ; 
but,  aooording  to  Uie  nature  of  the  old-growing  worldg 
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ftill  wone  And  worae.  Then  would  lie  tell  them 
■toriei  of  luch  g^lants  m  he  had  known ;  and  ao, 
with  pleaaant  oompaaj,  bc^iled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  thej  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  stay- 
ing Uieir  coming,  but  with  a  whining  accent  craving 
liWty  ;  many  of  them  in  colour  and  marks  so  re- 
sembling, that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liyeries, 
as  though  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  stares 
in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltless  earth,  when  the 
hounds  were  at  a  iiMilt ;  and  with  horns  about  their 
necks,  to  sonnd  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitire  ;  the 
hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the 
stag  thousht  it  b^ter  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of 
his  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodg- 
ing ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for,  howsoerer 
they  went,  they  themselres  uttered  themselres  to  the 
•cent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another, 
and  sometimes  beliering  the  wind's  adrertisements, 
sometimes  the  view  of  (their  faithful  counsellorsj 
the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths,  then  denouncea 
war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  ciy 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any 
man  would  perceire  therein  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion, but  the  skilfhl  woodmen  did  find  a  music 
Then  delight  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the  horse- 
men sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with 
Toice  and  horn.  Kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The 
wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  a^inst  his  own 
citizens,  dispersing  their  noise  through  all  his  quarters ; 
and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  sta;;^  was 
in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight, 
he  was  driven  to  make  courage  of  denpair ;  and  so 
turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay  :  as  if  from  hot 
pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to  a 
parley. 

J^Praise  of  Poetry,"] 

Hie  philosopher  showcth  you  the  way,  he  informeth 
you  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousncss 
I  of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasuit  lodging  you  shall  have 
I  when  your  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turn- 
ings that  may  divert  you  from  your  way  ;  but  this  is 
to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read 
him  with  attentive  studious  nainfulness ;  which  con- 
stant desire  whosoever  hath  in  him,  hath  already  passed 
half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden 
to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly, 
leamea  men  have  learnedly  thought,  that  where  once 
reason  hath  so  much  overmastered  passion,  as  that 
the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light 
each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 
book ;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well, 
and  what  is  well  and  what  is  evil,  although  not  in  the 
words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us  ;  for 
out  of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.  But 
to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved 
with  desire  to  know,  *  hoc  optts  hie  labor  est' — [*  this  is 
the  grand  difficulty.'] 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human, 
and  according  to  the  human  conceit)  is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
glveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice 
any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  joux^ 
ncy  should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first, 
give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  that,  full  of  that  taste, 
you  may  long  to  pass  fartner.  He  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  mai^n  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  niemory  with  doubtful- 
ness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delight- 
ful proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared 
for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music  ;  and  with  a  J 


tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  yon,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  fix>m  the 
chimney  comer ;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue  ( 
even  as  the  child  is  often  brousht  to  take  most  whole- 
some things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as  have  a 
pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  b^in  to  tell  them 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  they  should 
receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  their  ears 
than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men  (most  of  whom 
are  childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they  be  cradled  in 
their  graves).  Glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  ^neas ;  and  hearing  them, 
must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely 
(that  is  to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would 
swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 

LOBD  BURLEIOH. 

Another  of  the  fayoarites  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Buhleigh,  who,  for  forty 
years,  ably  and  faithfully  served  her  in  the  capa- 
city of  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1598,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  As  a  minister,  this  celebrated 
Indiyidnal  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  appll* 
cation,  sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  doee- 
ness  which  sometimes  degenerated  into  hypocrisy. 
Most  of  these  qualities  chsracterised  also  what  is, 
properly  speaking,  his  sole  literary  production  t 
namely,  PreeepU  or  Directions  for  the  WeU  Ordering 
and  Carriage  of  a  Man's  Life.  These  precepts  were 
addressed  to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Eail 
of  Salisbury.    Some  of  them  are  here  subjoined. 

[Choice  of  a  Wife.] 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man^ 
estate,  use  great  providence  and  circumspection  in 
choosing  thy  wife.  For  from  thence  will  spring  all 
thy  future  good  or  evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  life, 
like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war  ;  wherein  a  man  can  err 
but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home 
and  at  leisure ;  if  weak,  far  off  and  quickly.  Inouire 
diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  nave 
been  inclined^  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor, 
how  generous  soever,  l^or  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in 
the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and 
uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth  ;  for  it  will 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one  thmi 
shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ;  the  other  will  be  thy 
continual  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirhe  thee  to  hear  her 
talk.  For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  griei;  that 
there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she-fooL 

{Domeslie  Bconomy.'] 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy 
hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  acoording  to  the  means 
of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keep> 
ing  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  themselves 
through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the 
blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine 
house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming 
much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise 
ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the  wcU-beanng  of 
his  drink ;  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a 
brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentle- 
man or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above 
three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues  :  nor  above  a  third 
part  of  that  m  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts 
will  do  no  more  than  defray  thy  extiaordinaries,  which 
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■Ivi^  ■mniKiIit  tba  onliuai;  t^  modi ;  othcrwiM 
tbon  ihslt  \m  lik«  t,  rich  beg^,  in  oaotiDBiJ  < 
Asd  tlie  naedj  man  csn  tarra  lira  kkppil;  Dor 
taittdlj.  For  trmj  duutR  maka  him  n^j  to 
moitgue  or  •ell.  AJid  tfaM  geitUmui,  who  »lli  .an 
ten  af  Imd,  kIIi  an  ounca  iS'  crediL  For  gentilitj 
»  nothing  cine  hut  uidcnl  ricbe*.  So  that  if  tht 
lefmdstiDD  ihall  s(  aoj  liiBc  liuk,  ths  bailding  miul 
netdi  foUoir. 

[EdnaUim  0/  (^Afroi.] 
Brine  thf  children  Dp  in  learning  uid  obcdimee, 
7«t  withont  outvaid  austeHty.     PraiM  them  openl;, 
nprehsid  them  •ecrec!;.  Oire  them  good  couDtcpuiaa 
and  OMiTenlcnt  maintenance  according  to  thj  abilitj, 
otbenriM  thj  life  will  socm  their  bond*^  and  what 
portion  thou  ahalt  leave  tlirm  nt  thj  death,  tbe;  will 
tliank  death  for  it,  and  not  thee.     And  I  am 
loaded  that  the  foolish  coi^kering  of  lOme  parent!, 
the  orer-itetn  carriage  of  otbns,  causeth  mon  1 
and  women  to  take  ill  counKs,  than  their  own  rici 


the  Alpa  ;  for  thej  ihall  learn  nothing  there  bat 
pridn,  bU^bemj,  and  atheiiiti.  And  if  bj  trarel  thej 
get  a  few  broken  lani;nagn,  that  ahall  profit  them 
nothing  more  than  to  hare  one  meat  iierred  in  diFan 
dithet.  Neither,  hj  tOT  conMnt,  ehalt  thou  train  them 
up  in  wari;  for  he  that  icts  up  hii  reit  to  lira  by 
that  ptofeoion.  Ran  bardlj  be  an  honeat  man  or  a  good 
Chriitiao.  Beaidea,  it  li  a  (cienee  no  loni^  ia  requaat 
than   nee  ;  foi  toldien    in  peace  are  like  dunutaj* 
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Bewin  of  nuetTibip  for  thj  best  friends.    He  that 

Ekjetb  aoothei  man'i  ilebli,  Keketh  hii  o<ni  decay. 
nC,  if  thoa  canit  not  othemin  chooK,  rather  lend 
tbj  monej  thjaetf  upon  good  bond*,  although  thou 
bOTTOw  it  So  ahalt  thou  aecure  thjiwlf,  and  ulcuure 
thy  friend.  Neither  borruw  money  of  a  neighbour,  or 
*  biend,  but  of  ft  atraJiger,  where,  paring  for  it,  thou 
■halt  bear  DO  more  of  it.  Olheiwise  thou  ihalt  eclipM 
thy  credit,  loae  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  aa  dear  ai 
to  another.  But  in  borrowing  of  money,  be  precloua 
of  thy  word  ;  for  he  that  hath  can  o£  keeping  daya  of 
payment,  ia  lord  of  another  man 'a  pune. 


One  of  the  eaHieit,  and  alio  one  of  the  nutrt 
dlatingmahed  prcae  writer*  of  thia  period,  was  Rich- 
>at>  HooKEK,  a  learned  and  gifted  thedngjan,  bom 
of  poor  but  rcepectabte  parent!  near  Exeter,  about 
the  year  1553.  At  school  he  displayed  ao  much 
aptitude  for  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition, 
tSat  baring  been  recommended  to  Jewel,  hiahop 
OC  Salisbury,  he  was  taken  under  Die  care  of  that 
prelate,  who,  after  a  satisfactory  examination  Into 
hia  IDerita,  sent  him  to  Oxford,  and  contributed  to 
)ui  iQppint.  At  the  university.  Hooker  studied 
with  great  ardour  and  auccesa,  and  became  much 
respected  for  modesty,  prudence,  and  piety.  After 
Jswel's  death,  he  was  patronised  by  Sandj'a,  bishop 
of  London,  who  sent  his  son  to  Oxford  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  Hooker's  instruetions.  Another 
of  his  pupils  at  tliis  time  was  George  Cranmer,  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  famous  archbisliop  of  that 
name  -,  and  with  both  these  young  men  he  formed  a 
doae  and  enduring  friendship.  In  1579,  hii  skill  in 
the  oriental  langiiaf^  led  to  his  temparaiy  appoint- 
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marriage,  which  prOTed  a  conatant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  him  during  Ufa  The  dreumitancc*  of  this 
union,  which  place  In  a  itimg  light  the  ilmpte  and 
unnupectiDg  nature  of  the  man,  were  theae.  IlaTing 
been  appointed  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cinas  in  Londoo, 


ness  and  attention  fhim  the  hoatcM,  that,  according 
to  his  bic^rapher(  Walton),  in  his  excess  of  gratitude^ 
■  he  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  beliCTe 
all  that  she  said.  So  the  good  man  came  to  be  per- 
inaded  by  her  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  tender  coosti- 
tution  {  and  tliat  it  was  best  for  him  to  hare  a  wifb, 
that  might  prore  a  nurse  to  him — such  an  one  ai 
might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  such  an  one  slie  coulJ  and  would  pro- 
ride  for  him,  if  he  thouglit  fit  to  marry.'  Uuoker, 
little  apt  to  suspect  in  otlters  tliat  guile  of  which  be 
himself  wa«  so  entirely  free,  became  the  dupe  of  lhi« 
woman,  authorising  her  to  select  a  wife  for  lilm,  and 
promising  to  marry  wliomsoercr  she  should  choOM. 
The  wife  she  proridcd  wni  her  own  daughter, 
described  as  *  a  ully,  clownish  woman,  and  withal  • 
mere  Xantippe,"  whom,  however,  he  married  accord- 
ing to  hii  promiie.  With  thii  helpmate  he  led 
but  an  uncomfortable  life,  though  apparently  In  a 
spirit  of  resignation.  When  risitcd  by  Sandys  and 
Cranmer  at  a  rectory  in  Buckingliamttilre,  to  nhlch 
he  had  been  presented  in  I5B4,  he  was  ftinnd  by 
them  reading  Horace,  and  tending  sheep  in  the 
absence  of  his  lerranL  In  his  house  they  reccircd 
little  entertainment,  except  from  his  conversation; 
and  even  this,  Mn  Hooker  did  not  fail  to  dhtorb,  l»y 
calling  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by  exhibit- 
ing such  other  samples  of  good  manners,  11  made 
them  g:lad  to  depart  On  the  following  morning.  Ia 
taking  leare,  Cranmer  expressed. hia  regret  at  the 
Bmallneas  of  Hooker's  Income,  and  the  uncomfurtable 
state  of  hii  domestic  afTaini  to  which  the  worthy 
man  replied,  *  My  dear  Qeorge,  if  lainti  have  uiuall/ 
a  double  ihare  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wlie  Creator 
bath  appduted  (br  me,  but  bbour  (ai  indeed  I  do 
daily)  to  submit  mine  to  hli  will,  and  possess  my 
•oni  ui  patleoce  and  pe«oe.'    On  bit  ntnm  to  Lan> 
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don,  Sandys  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  father  in 
hehalf  of  Hooker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  meek  dirine,  in  1585,  to  the  oflSce 
of  master  of  the  Temple.  He  accordinglj  removed 
to  London,  and  commenced  his  labours  as  forenoon 
preacher.  It  hiippened  that  the  office  of  afternoon 
lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  filled  hj 
liV alter  Travers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  highly  CalTinistical  in  his  opinions, 
while  the  yiews  of  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
on  church  goremment  and  on  points  of  theology, 
were  of  a  moderate  cask  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit  Taried 
Tery  much  in  their  character,  acconUng  to  the 
preacher  ttom  whom  Uiey  proceeded.  Indeed,  the 
two  orators  sometimes  preached  arowedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other^-a  circomstanoe  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  remark,  that  *  the  forenoon  sermons 
■poke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Genera.'  This 
disputation,  though  conducted  with  good  temper, 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  Archbishop  Whitgift 
suspended  Travers  from  preaching.  There  ensued 
between  him  and  Hooker  a  printed  oontroyersy, 
which  was  found  so  disagreeable  by  the  latter,  that 
he  strongly  expressed  to  the  archbishop  his  wish  to 
retire  into  the  country,  where  he  might  he  permitted 
to  live  in  peitoe,  and  have  leisure  to  finish  his  treatise 
Of  the  Laws  of  EccUwuUeal  Polity ^  already  begun. 
A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  ardibishop  on  this 
occasion  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  showing  not  only 
that  peacefVilness  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
through  lif^  but  likewise  the  object  that  his  great 
work  was  intended  to  aooomplish.   It  is  as  follows : — 

*  My  lord — ^When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it 
in  my  quiet  country  panonaee.  But  I  am  weaiy  of 
the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and,  indeed, 
God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions, 
but  for  study  and  quietness.  And,  mv  lord,  my  par- 
ticular contcstii  here  with  Mr  Travers  have  proved  the 
more  unpleoaant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to 
examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satiHfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  other  lavrs,  both  human  and  divine,  whether 
the  conscience  of  him  and  othen  of  his  judgment 
ought  to  be  so  for  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our 
frame  of  church  ^vemment,  our  manner  of  God's 
worship,  our  praising  and  praying  to  him,  and  our 
establiflhcd  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  t<mder  con- 
sciences shall  require  us.  And  in  this  examination 
I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  b^un  a 
treatise  in  whidi  I  intend  the  satisfi&ction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  finish  what  I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  re- 
moved into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see 
God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy  :  a  place 
where  1  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  ap- 
proaching mortality,  and  that  great  account  which  all 
flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the  God  of  all 
spirits.' 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal.  Hooker  was  pre- 
sented, in  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Boecomb,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  finished  four  books  of  his  treatise, 
which  were  printed  in  1594.  Queen  Elizabeth  hav- 
ing in  the  following  year  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Bishop's-Boume,  in  Kent,  he  removed  to  that 
place,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  faithfhl  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Here  he  wrote  the  fifth  book,  published  in  1597; 
and  finished  otter  three,  which  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.    This  erent  took  place  In  Kovem-  | 


her  1600.  A  few  days  previously,  his  house  wbi 
robbed,  and  when  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
anziouslv  inquired  whether  his  books  and  papers 
were  safe.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  he 
exclaimed,  *  Then  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  loM 
can  trouble  me.' 

Hooker's  treatise  on  *  Eodesiastical  FbUty*  displays 
an  astonishing  amount  of  learning,  sagacity,  and 
industry ;  and  is  so  excellently  writtoi,  thkt,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  Lowth,  the  author  haa,  in 
correctness,  propriety,  and  purity  of  English  style, 
hardly  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  of 
his  successors.  This  praise  is  unquestionably  too 
high ;  for,  as  Dr  Drake  has  observed,  *  though  the 
words,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  chosen  and  pure, 
the  arrangement  of  them  into  sentences  is  intricate 
and  harsh,  and  formed  almost  exclusively  on  the 
idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin.  Mudi  strength 
and  vigour  are  derived  from  this  adoption,  hut  per- 
spicuity, sweetness,  and  ease,  are  too  genmlly  sac- 
rificed. There  is,  notwithstanding  these  usuid  fea- 
tures of  his  composition,  an  occasional  simplicity  in 
his  pages,  both  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  truly 
diarms.**  Dr  Drake  refers  to  the  following  sentence^ 
with  which  the  preface  to  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity* 
is  opened,  as  a  striking  instance  of  that  elabon^ 
collocation  which,  founded  on  the  structure  of  a 
language  widely  different  from  our  own,  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  *  Though  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we 
have  not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things 
to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's 
information,  extant  this  much  concerning  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tiie  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have 
upheld  the  same.' 

The  argument  against  the  Puritans  is  conducted 
by  Hooker  with  rare  moderation  and  candour,  and 
certainly  the  church  of  England  has  never  had  a 
more  powerful  defender.  'Hie  work  is  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  it  is  still 
referred  to  as  a  great  authority  upon  the  whole  range 
of  moral  and  political  principles.  It  also  bears  a 
value  as  the  first  publication  in  the  Eng^h  lan- 
guage which  observed  a  strict  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  presented  a  train  of  clear  logical  reasoning. 

As  specimens  of  the  body  of  the  work,  several 
extracts  are  here  subjoined : — 

ISariptmn  and  the  Law  ofT^atvreJ] 


What  the  Scripture  nurposeth,  the  same  in  all 
points  it  doth  perform.  Howoeit,  that  here  we  swerve 
not  in  judgment,  one  thing  especiallv  we  most  ob- 
serve; namelv,  that  the  absolute  perfection  of  Scripture 
is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto  it  tendeth* 
And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  first,  such  as 
imagine  the  general  and  mam  drift  of  the  body  of 
sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  laige  as  it  is,  nor  thai 
God  did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  hedoih, 
a  full  instruction  in  all  things  unto  salvation  neoei- 
saiy,  the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  nol 
otherwise  in  this  life  attain  unto ;  they  are  by  this 
veiT  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  for  new  reve- 
Utions  from  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  to  the 
word  of  God  uncertain  tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine 
of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete  ;  which  doctrine 
we  constantly  hold  in  all  respects,  without  any  sudi 
things  added,  to  be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  refuse 
as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  anvthing 
further.  Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  w 
man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
ture's insufficiency,  we  reject  it ;  Scripture,  purposing 
this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it.    Again,  the 
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scope  and  ptirpoiie  of  God  in  deliTering  the  holj  Scrip- 
ture, such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behoTetn, 
thej,  on  the  contrary,  side-racking  and  stretching  it 
farther  than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sun- 
diy  as  great  inconreniences.  They,  pretending  the 
Scripture's  perfection,  infer  thereupon,  that  in  Sknip- 
turs  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  must  needs  be  con- 
tained. We  count  those  things  perfect  which  want 
aothinff  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  in- 
stituted. As,  therefore,  God  created  ereiy  part  and 
particle  of  man  exactly  perfect — ^that  is  to  say,  in  all 
points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed 
it — so  the  Scripture,  yea,  ereiy  sentence  thereof,  is 
perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requisite  unto  that  pur- 
pose for  which  God  delirerod  the  same.  So  that,  if  here- 
upon we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  per- 
fect, therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  oom- 
I»«hended  in  the  Scripture  ;  we  may  eren  as  well 
conclude  so  of  every  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it 
was  the  drift,  scope,  and  pun[>08e  of  Almighty  God  in 
holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may 
practise.  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you, 
what  would  follow.  God,  in  delivering  Scripture  to 
his  church,  should  clean  have  abrogated  among  them 
tiM  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  human 
actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  parti- 
cularity the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affiurs 
ai  this  life.  Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture 
be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences, 
filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities, 
doubts  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs  ?  Not  that  the 
Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such  thing  (for  it 
tenaeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
is  resolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teeicheth) ; 
bat  the  necesisities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that 
which  the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and 
Judgment  of  itself  directeth  them  unto  ;  on  the  other 
side,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
sin  against  their  own  souls,  and  that  they  put  forth 
their  hands  to  iniquity,  whatsoever  they  go  about,  and 
have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  Ck>d  for  direc- 
tiou  ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thou- 
sand times  to  their  wits'  end  ;  how  can  it  choose  but 
rex.  and  amaze  them  t  For  in  every  action  of  common 
life,  to  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly 
setting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we 
in  Scripture  never  so  expert),  would  trouble  us  more 
than  we  are  aware.  In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we 
little  know  what  misery  this  strict  opinion  would 
breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
course  ^  all  men*s  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
sin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by 
the  rale  of  common  discretion,  without  Slinking  at 
all  upon  Scripture ;  admit  this,  position,  and  parents 
shall  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause 
them  to  do  anything,  before  they  come  to  yean  of 
capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture. 
Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was 
with  him  in  the  gospel ;  but  servants  being  com- 
manded to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which,  as 
it  standeth  with  Christian  duty  in  some  cases,  so  in 
common  affairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit. 

{ZetU  <ind  Fear  in  Seligion.} 

Two  affections  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they 
bear  the  greater  or  lesser  sway  in  man's  heart,  fiame 
accordingly  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religion — 
the  one  zeal,  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly 

glided,  when  it  endeavoureth  most  busily  to  please 
od,  foroeth  upon  him  thoee  unseasonable  offices  which 


please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this 
way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sincere,  sound,  and 
discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the 
service  of  the  one  Lb  like  unto  fiattery,  the  other  like 
the  faithful  sedulitv  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  utito  conflict 
with  all  things  either  indeed,  or  but  imagined  to  be, 
opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  times 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  very  life  of  religion  itself 
is  thereby  hazarded  ;  through  hatred  of  tares  the  com  in 
the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  ncedeth  both 
ways  a  sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have 
not  the  light  of  trae  understanding  concerning  God, 
wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedcth  likewise  super- 
stition. It  is  therefore  dangerous  that,  in  things  divine, 
we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either  of  zeid 
or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit, 
sith  fear  in  this  kind  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension 
of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt,  and 
is,  of  all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to 
admit  any  conference  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the 
wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reasonable  understanding ;  therefore,  except 
men  know  beforehand  what  manner  of  service  pleaseth 
Qody  while  they  are  fearful  they  try  all  things  which 
fancy  offereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on 
God  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then, 
because  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do,  they  are  uncer- 
tain ;  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a  phrensy,  they  know  not 
what.  Superstition  neither  knoweth  the  right  kind, 
nor  observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging 
to  the  service  of  God,  but  is  always  joined  with  a 
wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition 
is,  when  things  are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with 
a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  erroneous  relation  to  God. 
By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes 
serve,  though  the  true  God,  yet  with  needless  offices, 
and  defraud  him  of  duties  nocessaiy,  sometimes  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 

[^Defmoe  cf  Hetuon.} 

But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  with  men  ;  the  star  of  reason  and  learning, 
and  all  other  such  like  helps,  b^nneth  no  otherwise 
to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ; 
or  as  if  God  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  light  in  things  concerning  our  dutpr  any 
way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  m  the 
revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being  fallen 
from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it 
falleth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of 
Goo,  if  in  things  divine  they  should  attribute  any 
force  to  man's  reason ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use 
reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.  Their  usual 
and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  effect.  First, 
*the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  kc  Jcc  By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an 
opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  world  ;  as  if 
the  way  to  be  ripe  in  ^th,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  reli^on, 
childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine 
wisdom.  •  •  • 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth 
serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents 
and  infiudts  do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that 
shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend 
those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  discovered, 
are  effectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none 
other,  that  honour,   obedience^  and  credit,  belong 
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•right  vnto  God.  No  ibmi  eomelh  vnto  Ood  to  offer 
him  ncrifioe,  to  poor  out  tappUcationf  and  pmjen 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  moj  eerrice,  which  doth  not 
first  believe  iiim  both  to  be^  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of 
them  who  in  inch  eoit  leek  nnto  him.  Let  men  be 
taught  this,  either  bj  rerelation  from  heayen,  or  b^ 
initruction  upon  eaiui ;  bj  labour,  itudj,  and  medi- 
tation, or  by  the  only  wcret  inipiration  of  the  Holy 
Qhoet ;  whataoerer  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if 
the  knowledge  thereof  wen  noenble  without  diacourBo 
of  natural  reaeon,  why  thooid  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  aoch  time  ae  they 
eome  unto  ripe  and  ftdl  abilltr  to  work  by  reasonable 
undentandiiiff  t  The  whole  orift  of  the  Scripture  of 
God,  what  ia  it,  but  only  to  teadi  theolo^j  I  Theology, 
what  ia  it,  but  the  adenee  of  things  dirine  I  What 
■denoe  ean  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
natural  diseoune  and  reason  t  Judge  you  of  that 
iHlilch  I  apeak,  aaith  the  apostle.  In  Tain  it  were  to 
■peak  anything  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are 
aUe  aomewhat  to  judge  of  that  the^  hear,  and  by  dia- 
eonrae  to  diaoera  how  oonaonant  it  la  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  things  abore  nature,  things 
which  our  reason  b^  itself  oould  not  reach  unto.  Yet 
those  also  we  beliere,  knowing  by  reason  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  *  *  The  thine 
we  have  handled  according  to  the  auestion  moTed 
about  it,  which  auestion  is,  whether  tne  light  of  rea- 
son be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  derising  laws  for  the 
church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be 
fit  and  convenient  t  For  thia  canae,  therefore,  we 
hare  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  ia  no  impediment,  but  that 
:he  self-same  spirit  which  rerealeih  the  things  that 
Ood  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to 
aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guid- 
ing of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture. 

lOhurch  Mtme."] 

Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by  instnxment 
or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a 
due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding 
is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in 
that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some 
have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself 
by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  hannony  ;  a  thing  which 
delighteth  all  ages,  and  bsaeemeth  all  states ;  a  thing 
aa  seasonable  in  ffrief  as  in  Joy ;  as  decent,  being  added 
unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from 
action.  The  reason  hereof  b  aa  admirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the 
mind,  more  inwardly  thaa  any  other  sensible  mean, 
the  Tcrv  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  vexy  steps 
and  iniieotions  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of 
all  pas.<^ion5  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so 
to  imit{ite  tlioTn,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
same  state  whcTcin  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean 
eontrarv,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one  con- 
firmed/than  changed  and  led  away  oy  the  other.  In 
harmony,  the  very  image  and  chvacter  even  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  ia  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with 
their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  love  uf  the  things  themselves.  For  which 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harraotiy  ;  than  some,  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  sood.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  difl^rence  of  one  kind  from  another,  we  need 
no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  aa  we  are 
at  the  hearinff  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;  one  kind  aptcr  to  atay  and  aettle  us,  another 
to  move  and  stir  our  affections ;  there  ia  that  draweth 
to  a  marvelloua  grave  and  aober  madioority ;  than  ia 


aljM)  that  cairieth,  as  it  were,  into  ecstacies,  filling  th« 
mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a 
manner  severing  it  from  the  bodv ;  so  that,  although 
we  lay  altogether  aside  the  ^conaidenktion  of  ditty  er 
matter,  the  veiy  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in 
due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by  a  native  puissance  and 
efficacy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled  ;  apt  as  well  to  quicken 
the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager ;  sove- 
reign against  melancholy  and  despair;  forcible  to 
draw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  audi  as 
can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move  and  to  modetate 
all  affections.    The  prophet  David  having,  thenfore, 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  music 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for 
the  house  of  Ood,  left  behind  him  to  that,  puipoee  a 
number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  waa  further 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  public 
prayer ;  melody,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  for  the 
raising  up  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their 
aflections  towards  God.    In  which  considerations  the 
church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day 
retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  God's  sen'ice,  and  an  help 
to  our  own  devotion.     Th^^y  which,  under  pretence  of 
the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation 
of  instrumental  music,  approving,  ncTertheless,  the 
use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  show  some  rea- 
son wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 
mony, and  not  the  other.    In  church  music,  curiosity 
or  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuitable 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not 
naturally  serve  to  the  very  kind  and  d^^ree  of  those 
impressions  which  the    matter  that  eocth  with  it 
leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather 
blemish  aiul  disgrace  tlubt  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.    On  the  other  side,  the 
faults  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  Uiinf 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  suitem 
with  matter  altogether  soundins  to  the  praise  of  God, 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify,  if 
not  the  understanding,  because  it  teacheth  not,  yet 
surely  the  affection,  because  therein  it  worketh  much. 
They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from  whom 
the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not  sometime  draw 
that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  affected  delighteth. 

UOVD  BACOir. 

But  the  fame  of  Hooker,  aa  indeed  of  all  his  oon- 
temporariea,  ia  ontahone  by  that  of  the  iUuatrioua 
Ix>iu>  Bacoit.  Frauds  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Niehoha 
Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  aeal,  waa  bom  in  Lon- 
don on  the  8Sd  of  January  1561,  and  in  childhood 
diaplaved  such  viradty  of  intellect  and  aedateneaa  of 
behaviour,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  need  to  call  him 
her  young  lord-keeper.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  waa 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  ao  early  aa  hia  aixteenth 
year,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, which  then  held  unquestioned  sway  in  the 
great  English  achools  of  learning.  Thia  dislike  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  aa  Bacon  himself  dedared 
to  his  secretary  Dr  Rawley,  he  fell  into  *  not  for  the 
worthlessnesa  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever 
aacribe  all  high  attributea,  but  for  the  unfmitfblness 
of  the  way ;  being  a  philosophy,  aa  his  lordship  used 
to  aay,  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentiona, 
but  barren  of  the  production  of  worka  for  the  benefit 
of  the  life  of  man.  **  After  spending  about  four  yean 
at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  France,  hia  acute 
obaervationa  in  wl&ich  country  were  afterwards  pub- 
liahed  in  a  work  entitied  0/  the  State  of  Europe. 
By  the  sudden  death  of  hia  father  in  1579,  he  was 
oompdled  to  return  haatily  to  England,  and  engagt 
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In  mnne  pKnCable  occopation.  Aner  in  lun  ioh- 
citing  hi»  nncle,  Lord  Burlragh,  to  procure  for  him 
(Qch  ■  proviiion  frmn  goTemment  u  might  allow 
him  to  deTote  his  time  to  literature  ud  philiwophj, 
he  tpeat  ■erenl  forn  io  the  atodj  of  the  Iav. 
White  engwed  in  practice  ai  a  barriiter,  hoirerer, 
he  did  tu>t  ft^get  philoaoph^,  m  it  appean  that  lie 


mn. 


■ketched  at  an  early  period  of  life  bit  great  irork 
called  TTie  Imlaiiraliim  of  the  Scinct*.  In  15B0,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  Counsel  Extraordinary  to  tlie 
queen  ;  and  three  yean  aflerwarda,  sat  in  parliament 
n>r  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Ai  an  oralor,  he  is 
Uglily  extolled  by  Ben  Jonson.  In  one  of  bia 
■peeches,  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the 
popular  side  in  aqtiestJanreBpectiag  some  Urge  sub- 
sidiei  demanded  by  the  court ;  but  flading  that  be 
had  given  great  offence  (o  her  majesty,  be  at  once 
altered  bii  tone,  and  condescended  to  apologise  with 
that  lerTiltty  which  Dnhappily  appeared  !□  too  many 
of  hi*  aubaeguent  actions.  To  Lord  Burleigh  and 
tdi  son  Robert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  crouch  in 
the  bope  of  adTancement,  till  at  lengtti,  finding 
himielf  disappointed  in  that  qnarter,  be  attached 
hisiielf  to  Bnrieigh'i  liTal,  Essex,  who,  with  the 
nlmoat  ardonr  of  a  generona  friendship,  eudeavourcd 
to  procnre  fbr  him,  in  1594,  the  vacant  office  of 
attoniCT>geiieTsL  la  this  attempt  he  wai  defeated, 
thtDagh  the  influeoce  of  the  Cecils,  who  vere  jealous 
</  both   him   and  hia  friend ;  hot  he  in  some   de- 

C  soothed  Bacon's  disappointment  by  preaen  ting  to 
an  estate  at  Twickenham,  worth  two  Uioasand 
Doands.  It  is  painful  to  relate  in  what  manner 
Bacon  repaid  such  benefits.  When  Essex  was  brought 
to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  Che  queen,  the  friend 
whom  he  had  so  largely  oblipBd  and  confided  In,  not 
onl^  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  but  unneces- 
aaniy  appeared  as  counsel  against  tiim,  and  by  every 
art  and  distorting  ingenuity  of  a  pleader,  endeavoured 
to  magnify  his  cnmet.  He  complied,  moreover, 
after  the  earl'i  execution,  with  the  queen's  request 
that  he  would  write  A  Declaralios  of  itu  Practice! 
and  Treatmtt  Attempted  md  Cornmitttdby  Sobtrt,  Earl 
of  E—ex,  which  was  printed  by  authority.  Into 
uits  condoct,  which  indicatet  a  lamenlable  want  of 
h)^  motal   principle,   conntge,   and   aelf-respect. 


cultiea,  into  which  his  improvident  and  ostentatt 
habits,  coupled  with  the  reUtivo  inatleqnacy  of  his 
revenues,  had  plunged  him.  By  maintiuuing  himscli 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  conrt,  he  lioped  to  »ecnr« 
that  professional  advancement  which  would  not  only 
fill  his  empty  cofTcra.  but  grolify  those  ambitions 
longings  wliith  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  But  tcmpta- 
tions  of  this  sort,  though  they  may  palliate,  can 
never  excuse  suoh  ini moralities  as  llioae  which 
Bacon  on  this  and  future  occasions  showed  himself 
capaUe  oC 

After  the  accession  of  James,  the  fortunes  of 
Bacon  began  to  improve  He  was  knighted  in  1603, 
and,  in  subsequent  years,  obtained  Buci;essively  the 
offlcea  of  ting's  counsel,  solicitor-general,  jodire  ot 
the  Marshalsea  court,  and  attorney-gene  raL  This 
last  appointment  he  received  in  1613.  In  the  execu- 
tiou  of  his  duties,  he  did  not  acniple  to  lend  himself 
to  the  most  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  r"' 
even  aasiitcd  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an 
clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Pencham,  a  confeasion 
of  treason,  by  tortaring  him  on  the  rack. 

Although  hia  income  had  now  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  emnlumenti  of  office  aiid  a  marriage 
wiUi  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alderman,  hi*  eitr»- 
vagance,  and  that  of  hia  servants,  which  he  soems  to 
have  been  loo  good-natured  to  check,  continued 
to  keep  liim  in  difflcuities.  He  cringed  before  the 
king  and  hia  favourite  Villiersi  and  at  length,  in 
1619,  reached  the  summit  of  hia  ambition,  by  being 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  i  ' 
Baron  Venilsm.  This  Utter  title  gave  ^ftce  In  — 
foOowing  year  to  tliat  of  Viscount  St  Albans.  As 
chancellor,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  both  In  hit 
political  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted 
hii  duty.  Not  only  did  he  sufffer  Villiers  to  inter- 
fere with  his  deciiions  as  a  judge,  but,  by  accepting 
numerous  preaents  or  brilies  from  suitors,  gave 
occasion,  in  16SI.  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  ended  in  hia  condemnation  and  disgrace.  He 
f\illy  confessed  the  twenty-three  article*  of  cor- 
ruption which  were  laid  to  h<>  charge ;  and  when 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  confession  wa* 
subscribed  by  himself,  he  answered,  '  It  is  my  ac^ 
my  hand,  my  heart ;  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  he 
merciful  to  a  broken  reed.'  Banished  from  pnNlc 
life,  he  had  now  ample  leisnre  to  attend  to  his  philo- 
sophical and  literary  pursuits.  Yet,  even  while 
he  was  engaged  in  business,  these  had  not  been 
neglected.  la  1597,  he  published  thefirst  edition  of 
his  Ema/e,  which  were  afterwards  gieatly  enlarged. 
These,  as  he  himself  says  of  them,  '  come  home  to 
men's  liusineas  and  bosoms ;  and,  like  the  tats  new 
halitwnee,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the  silver  Is 
good.'  From  the  generally  interesting  natnte  of  the 
subjects  of  the  '  lisays,'  and  tlie  eitiSllence  of  their 


generally  read  of  all  the  author's  producUona.  '  It 
is  (dao,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart, 
'  one  Ot  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  genin* 
appean  to  tlie  greatest  advantage,  the  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  atnmg  relief 
from  the  triteness  of  his  subject  It  may  be  read 
fh)m  ticginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet,  after 
the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  foils  to  remark  in 
it  something  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  i*  a 
characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  irritingt,  and  is  only  to 
lie  accounted  for  by  the  ineiliaustihle  aliment  they 
famish  to  our  own  thonghti,  and  the  sympathetic 
activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  focvjtie*.'*    In 
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1605,  he  published  another  work,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  extensively  perused;  it  is  entitled  Of 
the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Ijeaming^  Divine 
and  avamtuu  This  yolume,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  published  in  Uie  Latin  language,  with 
the  title  De  Atigmentu  Scientiantm,  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  called  Jnstauratio  Scien" 
Itonini,  or  the  Inatawration  of  the  Seiencea.  The  second 
part,  entitled  Novum  Organum^  is  that  on  whidi, 
chieflj,  his  high  reputation  as  a  philosopher  is 
grounded,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  be- 
stowed  most  labour.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
appeared  in  1620.  In  the  first  part  of  the  *  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  after  considering  the  excellence 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  lUsseminating  it, 
together  with  W^t  had  already  been  done  for  its 
advancement,  and  what  omitted,  he  proceeds  to 
divide  it  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy ;  tiiese  having  reference  to  what  he 
considers  '  ihe  three  parts  of  man's  understanding* — 
memory,  imagination,  and  reason.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  volume  relates  to  revealed  religion, 
xhe  *  Novum  Organum,'  which,  as  already  mentioned. 
Is  the  second  and  most  important  part  of  the  *  In- 
stauration  of  the  Sciences,'  consists  of  aphorisms,  the 
first  of  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the  author's  leading 
doctrines :  *  Man,  who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  further  than 
he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served of  the  method  and  order  of  nature.'  His  new 
method — novum  organum — of  employing  the  un- 
derstanding in  adding  to  human  knowledge,  is  ftilly 
expounded  in  this  work,  the  following  translated 
eixtracts  Arom  which  will  make  manifest  what  the 
reformation  was  which  he  sought  to  accomplish. 
*  After  alluding  to  the  little  aid  which  the  useftil 
arts  had  derived  from  science,  and  the  small  improve- 
ment which  science  had  received  from  practical  men, 
he  proceeds — '  But  whence  can  arise  such  vagueness 
and  sterility  in  all  the  physical  systems  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  the  world  ?  It  is  not  certainly  from 
anything  in  nature  itself;  for  the  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  clearly 
mark  them  out  as  objects  of  certain  and  precise 
knowledge.  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of 
ability  in  those  who  have  pursued  such  inquiries, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it 
can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
verseness  and  insufficiency  of  Uie  methods  that  have 
been  pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world 
fix>m  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  firom  their 
own  minds  all  the  materials  which  tJbey  employed ; 
but  if^  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  consulted  expe- 
rience and  observation,  jthey  wonld  have  had  facts, 
and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might  have 
ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  material  world.'  *As  things 
are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition  is 
made  m)m  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts,  to 
genei«l  propositions,  which  are  accounted  principles, 
and  round  which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  EK>les, 
disputation  and  argument  continually  revolva  From 
the  propositions  thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are 
derived,  by  a  process  compendious  and  precipitate, 
ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  debate.  The  way  that  promises  success  is  the 
reverse  ci  this.  It  requires  that  we  should  generalise 
■lowly,  going  from  particular  things  to  those  which 
are  but  one  step  more  general ;  from  those  to  others 
of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  uni- 
versal. By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and 
well-defined,  such  as  nature  herself  will  not  reftise 
to  acknowledge.*    After  describing  the  causes  which 


lead  the  understanding  astray  in  the  search  after 
knowledge — the  idols,  as  he  figuratively  terms  them, 
before  which  it  is  apt  to  bow — ^Bacon,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  *  Novum  Organum ,'  goes  on  systematically 
to  expound  and  exemplify  his  method  of  philosophiih 
ing,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  to  which 
the  appellation  of  the  inductive  tmeihod  is  applied. 
This  he  does  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  he  has  earned 
with  posterity  the  title  of  the  father  of  experimental 
science.  *  The  power  and  compass,'  says  Frafessor 
Playfair,  '  of  a  mind  which  could  form  such  a  plan 
beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline,  but 
many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications,  of  sciences 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  succeeding  ages.'  It  is  true  that  the 
inductive  method  had  been  both  practised  and  even 
cursorily  recommended  by  more  than  one  philo- 
sopher prior  to  Bacon;  but  unquestionably  he  was 
the  first  to  unfold  it  completely,  to  show  its  infinite 
importance,  and  to  induce  the  great  body  of  scientific 
inquirers  to  place  themselves  under  its  guidance.  In 
another  respect,  the  benefit  conferred  by  Bacon  upon 
mankind  was  perhaps  still  greater.  He  turned  the 
attention  of  philosophers  from  speculations  and  dis- 
putes upon  questions  remote  from  use,  and  fixed  it 
upon  inquiries  '  productive  of  works  for  the  boieflt 
of  the  life  of  roan.'  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  was 
barren ;  the  object  of  Bacon  was  *  the  amplification  of 
the  power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world' — 
*  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to 
the  effbcting  all  things  possible' — the  augmentation, 
by  means  of  science,  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  alleviation  of  human  sufiering.  In  a  word, 
he  was  eminently  a  utilitarian. 

The  third  part  of  the'*Instaurationof  the  Sciences,' 
entitled  Sylva  Sylvarwn^  or  History  of  Nature,  is 
devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural 
science,  including  original  observations  made  by 
Bacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  incorrect, 
are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  of 
searching  for  truth.  The  fourth  part  is  called  Scala 
InteOectusy  from  its  pointing  out  a  succession  of  Etcps 
by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  in  such 
investigations.  Other  two  parts,  which  the  author 
projected,  were  never  executed. 

Another  celebrated  publication  of  Lord  Bacon  is 
his  treatise.  Of  the  \risdom  qf  the  Ancients,  1610; 
wherein  he  attempts,  generally  with  more  ingenuity 
than  success,  to  discover  secret  meanings  in  the 
mythological  fables  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  also 
Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  a  History  of 
King  Henry  VIL,  a  philosophical  romance  ddled 
the  New  Atlantisj  and  several  minor  productions 
which  it  is  needless  to  specify.  His  letten,  too,  have 
been  published. 

After  retiring  from  public  life.  Bacon,  thoogfa 
enjoying  an  annual  income  of  JtSSOO,  continued  to 
live  m  so  ostentatious  and  prodigal  a  style,  that,  at  his 
death,  in  1626,  his  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£22,000.  His  devotion  to  science  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  bringing  his  earthly 
existence  to  a  close.  While  travdling  in  his  carriage 
at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  he 
began  to  consider  whether  fiesh  might  not  be  pre- 
served by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt  &  order  to  make 
the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  near  High- 
gate,  bought  a  hen,  and  stufied  it  with  snow.  This  so 
chilled  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  return  home,  bat 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Arun<MP3  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  his  illness  was  so  mudi  increased  by  the 
dampness  of  a  bed  into  which  he  was  put,  that  he 
died  in  a  Tew  days.*    In  a  letter  to  the  earl,  the  last 

•  This  aooooBt  it  given  by  Aubrey,  who  probably  obtdncd  ft 
from  HobbM,  one  of  Bacon's  IntlmatB  friendt,  and  aflenrarda 
an  acqnahitanoe  of  Aubrey. — Bee  *  Anbrqp^  Uvea  of  Eminent 
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■whidi  he  wrote,  after  fompwinghionelf  to  the  elder 
rViny,  'vlio  loit  hi)  life  by  trying  ui  experiment 
about  the  burning  of  Mount  VauTiui,'  he  doei  nut 


forget  lo  meniion  nis  ovn  expenioenL,  ^ 
he, '  luccccded  exc(!Uenll>.'    In  liii  will. 


experiment  which,  >»■ 


iml: 


tlune  and  memor;  1  leaTe  to  fi 

tniite  own  conntrj  after  Mine  time  ■■  paiKil  uvur.' 

lUc«n,likeSi<lney,wMa  'wnrblcrof  inctio  pnne." 
No  Eiigliih  wrilur  hu  >urpB«»ed  liim  in  fervour  ajiJ 
brilliancy  ofttvle,  in  force  of  eiprugjion,  or  in  ridi- 
neu  and  liKiufluance  of  imagery.  Keen  in  dii- 
corering  an^otfic*  where  no  reieinblance  is  apparent 
to  common  ej-es,  he  lia«  tonielimei  indulged  to 
ezceu  in  tlie  eicrciae  of  hia  talent.  Yet,  in  general, 
his  eompariaoni  are  not  leiii  clear  and  appoiile  than 
flill  of  imagination  and  meaning.  He  hu  treated  of 
philosophy  with  all  the  splendour,  yet  none  of  the 
ragucnesi,  of  poetry.  Sometime*  his  itjlo  poMeoci 
a  Segne  of  conciseness  Tcry  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
compositions  of  the  Klizabethan  age.  Of  this  qua- 
lit;  tiie  last  of  the  subjoined  extracta  ia  a  notable 
lUnitratioD. 


[r..-H 


=»] 


A>  water,  whether  it  be  tta  dew  of  heaien  or  the 
■prings  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  l«e  itself  in  the 
ground,  except  it  be  coUccied  into  some  receptacle, 
wbcre  it  may  I7  union  comfort  and  laitain  itself; 
and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  bath  framed 
and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pool)  ; 


nslty  ;  so  knowledge, 
inspiration  or  spring 
perish  and  Taniih  to 
"  books,  traditiom, 
eonieiences,  ann  places  appomlea,  as  uniTenities, 
colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  leceipt  and  comforting 


whether  it  descend  from  dii 
oblirion,  if  itwen 


Libraries  are  as  the  ihrines  when  all  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  nint^  full  of  true  Tirtue,  and  that  without 
delusion  or  imposture,  are  preferred  and  reposed. 

[^neram^t.] 
In  Orpheun's  theatn,  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled  ; 
and,  foisting  their  serenl  appetites,  soma  of  pray, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  to- 
gether, listening  unto  theain  and  aorords  of  the  haip; 
the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned 
by  some  louder  noise,  but  ereiy  beast  retnmed  to  his 
own  nature  ;  wherein  is  aptly  descritied  the  natoi* 
and  condtlion  of  men,  who  are  full  of  sarage  and 
nnreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  luit,  of  rerenge ;  which, 
aa  long  as  they  gire  ear  to  piecepis,  to  lawn,  to  reli- 
gion, sweetly  touched  *ith  eloquence  and  penuasion 
of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  ia  society 
and  peace  niuntained ;  but  if  thcsn  inatrumenta  be 
silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible 
all  things  disHoire  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

IPmptrilg  onrf  Adrertily.] 

of  pnl^q>erity  ia  temperance  ;  the  Tirtue 

of  adversity  im  fortitude.     I'nwperity  is  the  blessing  of 

'     Old  Teitninent ;  adreisitv  is  the  blessing  of  the 

«,  Khich  carrietli  the  jneater  benediction  and  the 

>rer  revelation  of  <>ocl  a  favour.     Vet  eren  in  the 

TestauiRiit,  if  you   iii-ten  to  Daiid'a  harp,  you 

ahall  hear  a>  many  heanwlike  ain  as  carols  ;  and  the 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  do- 

•cribing  the  alHictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of 


l>.v 


adienitr  ia  not  without  comfort*  and 
:  in  needle-woika  and  embroideries,  it 
ig  to  hare  a  lirely  work  upon  a  sad  and 
I,  than  to  haTe  a  dark  and  melancholy 
I ghCsome  ground  ;  judge  therefora  of  the 
pleiuiun  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Cer- 
tainly, virtue  is  like  predoua  odours,  moat  fragrant 
wheie  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  :  for  prosperity 
'''*''       rer  vice,  but  adrenity  doth  beat  di»- 


[Fnaid^i'p.i 
It  had  been  hard  for  bim  that  spi 
ore  truth  and  untruth  together  ii 
that  speech,  '  Whosoever  is  delighted  in  solitude^ 
either  a  Rild  beast  or  a  god  ;'  for  it  is  most  tme^ 
at  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  avemion  towards 
cicty,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage 
iBst ;  but  it  IS  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any 
ararter  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  eicept  it  pmxed, 
it  out  of  a  pleasure  In  solitude,  but  out  of  a  lova 
id  desire  to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  con- 
nation  :  such  03  is  found  to  have  been  fabely  and 
fcignedly  In  some  of  the  heathens—M  Epimenidei, 
'      "andian  ;  Numa,  the  Roman  ;  Bmpedodea,  the 
m  ;  and  Apollonius,  of  Tyona  ;  and  tralr,  and 
really,  in  divcn  of  the  ancient  hermits  and  hoW  Mben 
of  the  church.     But  little  do  men  perctiT*  irtat  soli- 
tude is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth  x  for  a  crowd  ii  not 
compnnv,  and  face*  are  but  a  gallery  of  picton*,  and 
'      ■  ML 
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talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  lore. 
The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little  :  *  Magna 
ciritaA,  magna  solitudo' — [*  Great  city,  great  soli- 
tude'] ;  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered, 
so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go 
farther,  and  affirm  roost  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a  wilderness  ;  and,  eren  in  this  scene 
also  of  solitude,  whosoerer,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charge of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  pa&iions  of 
all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  dineaAes  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  mottt  dangerous  in 
the  body,  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  : 
you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  ca^toreum  for 
the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon 
the  heart  to  opprea  it,  in  »  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  obsenre  bow  high  a  rate  great 
kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friend- 
ship whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchase  it 
many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and 
greatness :  for  princes,  in  rep.rd  of  the  distance  of 
their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves 
capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be,  tM  it 
were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves, 
which  muiy  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The 
modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name 
of  favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace 
or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth  the 
true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  *  partiripes) 
curaram'  [*  participators  in  cares']  ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  sec  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oflentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  tlieir 
■ervants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allo¥red  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  sanit 
using  the  word  which  is  received  between 


manner. 


i 


private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  foiT^ottcn  what  Comineiui  observcth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy — ^namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none ; 
and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  that  towards 
his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  Impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XI.,  whose  closeness 
was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  darkf  but  true,  *  Cor  ne  edito' — ['  Eat  not  the  heart.'] 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those 
that  want  friends  to  open  themselves  unto,  are  canni- 
bals of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  most  ad- 
mirable (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of 
friendship),  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a 
man's  sell  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  eficcts, 
for  it  redoableth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves  ;  for 
tihere  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
bat  he  joveth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
piefr  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that 
it  is,  in  irath,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of 
like  Tivtue  as  tlie  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their 
•tooA  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ;  but 
fst,  without  pnyin^  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  cdTthis  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; 
for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
M*Qi«l  iictico,  and,  on  tlw  other  side,  weakeneth  and 


dulleth  any  violent  impression — ^and  even  so  is  it  of 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  sove- 
reign for  the  understanding,  as  the  firvt  is  for  the 
affections;  for  friendship  niaketh  indeed  a  fair  day 
in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tcmpesti,  but  it 
maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of  dark- 
ness and  conUision  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to 
be  understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man 
reccivcth  from  his  friend  ;  but  before  you  come  to 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind 
fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understand- 
ing do  clarify  and  breaic  up,  in  the  communicating 
and  discoursing  with  another  :  he  tosseth  his  thoughts 
more  easily — he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly — he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  tunied  into  words 
— finally,  he  waxcth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that 
more  by  an  hour's  discoune  than  by  a  day's  medi- 
tation. It  was  well  said  by  Thcmistocles  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  *  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened 
and  put  abroad' — whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear 
in  figure,  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs. 
Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening 
the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  such  friends  as 
are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are  best), 
but  even  without  that  a  man  leamcth  of  himself,  and 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whcttcth  his 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a 
wonl,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  st«tue  or 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open,  and 
fallcth  within  vulgar  observation — ^which  is  faithful 
counficl  from  a  friend.  Ilcraclitus  saith  well,  in  one 
of  his  enigmas,  *  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best ;'  and  cer- 
tAin  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  ooun* 
sel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
Cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment, 
which  is  ever  infuoed  and  drenched  in  his  affections 
and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth 
himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend 
and  of  a  finttcrer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flatterer  as 
is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  sudi  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  ^iend. 
Counsel  is  of  two>orts  ;  the  one  concerning  manners, 
the  other  conceniing  business  :  fur  the  first,  the  best 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful 
admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  roan's  self 
to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  Hometimes  too  pierc- 
ing and  oorrotdve  ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is 
a  little  flat  and  dead  ;  olwening  our  faults  in  others 
is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case  ;  but  the  best  rd- 
oeipt  (best,  I  say,  to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the 
adnionition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold 
what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (espe- 
cially of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want  oi  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both 
of  their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St  James  saith,  they 
are  as  men  *  that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and 
presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  favour :'  as  for 
Dusiness,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes 
see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamestv  seeth  always 
more  than  a  looker-on  ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  as 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twenl^ 
letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may  bo  shot  off  as  weU 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and 
high  imainnations,  to  think  himself  all  in  all :  but 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that  whidi 
setteth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  man  think  that 
he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces ;  asking 
counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another 
business  of  ainother  man  ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say, 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all),  but  ne 
runneth  two  dangers  ;  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faath- 
ftiliy  ooonselled— for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  It  h% 
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from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given, 
but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends 
which  he  hath  that  giveth  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall 
have  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (though  with 
good  meaning),  and  mixed  partlj  of  mischief  and 
partly  of  rented j — even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
cian, that  is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
jou  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with  your  body 
— and  therefore,  mav  put  you  in  a  way  for  present 
cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  the  diHcase,  and  kill  the  patient :  but  a 
friend,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate, 
will  beware,  by  furthering  any  present  business,  how- 
he  dasheth  upon  other  inconvenience — and,  therefore, 
rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather 
distract  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  t^o  noble  fruits  of  friendship  (peace  in 
the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment),  followcth 
the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
many  kemels--I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all 
actions  and  occasions.  Here,  the  best  way  to  rcpre- 
lent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast 
and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can- 
not do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a 
■paring  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say  *  that  a  friend 
is  another  himself;  for  tluit  a  friend  is  far  more  than 
himself.'  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times 
in  d&iire  of  some  things  which  they  principally  take 
to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a 
work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he 
may  rest  almost  secure  that  the  care  of  those  things 
will  continue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
were,  two  lives  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body, 
and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  fricnd- 
riiip  is  &11  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him 
and  his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
friend.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself? 
A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
much  less  extol  them  ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
to  supplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like :  but 
all  these  things  arc  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  ])er- 
son  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot  put 
off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ; 
to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon 
terms :  whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  re- 
quires,  and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  pereon.  Dut  to 
enumerate  these  things  were  endless :  I  have  given 
the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  hi^  own  part ; 
If  he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

[  Uga  of  Knowledge.} 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildnes5t,  barbarism,  and 
fierceness  of  men's  minds;  though  a  little  of  it  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all 
levitv,  temerity,  and  in^lency,  by  copious  suggestion 
of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the 
mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn 
back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to 
accept  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  and  tried. 
U  taketh  away  ail  vain  admiration  of  anything,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  admired, 
either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  great. 

*  *  If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  frame 
of  natuie,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  divineness 
of  souls  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
whoe  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young, 
•ad  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
dost.  It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
ftdrose  fortune :  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments of  virtue,  and  imperfection  of  manners.  *  * 
Vixi^l  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  to- 
gathsr.  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular 
nimsdin  whkh  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the 


di^ea^cs  of  the  mind — sometimes  purging  the  ill 
humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing 
appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  ulcera- 
tions thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which  is,  that  it 
dispofleth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  tp  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable 
and  susceptible  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned 
man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself, 
and  call  himself  to  account  ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that 
most  pleamiit  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselves  become  better.*  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously, 
but  not  much  to  increase  them:  the  faults  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much 
to  amend  them  ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still 
and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with  the  learned 
roan  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  over  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use 
and  employment  thereof. 

[Booh  and  Sh{p$  Compartd.} 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble, 
which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  rrom  place  to 
place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in 
participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are 
letters  to  be  mafl^ified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through 
the  va»t  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  par- 
ticipate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  iuventions, 
the  one  of  the  other  1 

lSh»di€$,] 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  rctirin;^; ;  fV)r  ornament,  is  in  dJMCourse  ;  and  for 
ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business ; 
for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par- 
ticulars, one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  afTairs,  come  best  from  those 
that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  dmament,  is 
affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humour  of  a  scholar  ;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty 
men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  obser ration.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute, nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously  ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them 
by  others  ;  but  that  would  bo  only  in  the  less  im- 
portant aiguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waten, 
flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conforence 
a  reiMiy  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memoiy ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  haf* 
nmch  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIOB. 

In  the  brilliant  constellation  of  great  men  whidi 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  one  of 
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inguishcd  uf  thoie  olio  aJded  eminence 
(o  high  Ulcat  far  teOrt  biuine**,  wai 
t  llii-uicB,  •  nun  wfaow  chintcter  will 
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UwciTUvRnt,r  Frami;  nml  tIte  Ncllierlandii  anJ 
•ftcnraril*,  in  l.'.ro,  ai-compMiiiii  hit  liair  brother, 
Sir  llumplirry  Uilbcrt,  on  n  layaee  to  Nevfuund- 
land.  'I  lii«  ei|>cdition  pnived  unfortunate,  but  by 
bmiliariiiii),'  him  willt  n  murirline  lifu.  huiprobaUj 
much  influence  in  lending  liim  to  engnicc  in  thoae 
tabaoqnent  expeilitinn*  by  wbiih  he  remlurvd  liiin- 
«lf  CunoiUL  III  1380  he  auiited  in  auppreuing  the 
Earl  of  l)c*mi>ml'>  rvhelliun  in  IrcUjid,  where  he 
obtained  an  vti*U.  nnd  wm  fur  wine  time  govenioc 
of  Cork.  After  tliia.  linking  occiuion  to  vitil  IxHidon, 
he  att4ielieil  himielf  to  Iho  cuurt,  anil  with  the  aiil 
of  a  hendionic  penon  and  winning  HddrcH,  con- 
trired  to  inainuate  lilmtelf  Into  Ihc  faToar  of  Kllu- 
beth.  A  well-iinairn  anecdote  illustratet  the  gid- 
bntry  and  tact  by  which  ha  wai  uharactcriaed,  One 
day,  when  he  wai  attending  tlie  qnecn  on  a  walk, 
(b«  came  to  a  miry  part  of  the  road,  and  foi 
mooient  heeitated  to  procwd.  Kaleigb,  percelTt 
tbit,  inatanti;  polled  oflf  hit  rich  pluih  cloak,  and, 
by  ifnadiag  it  belbre  her  leet,  enabled  her  to  piut 
•a  wuoUed.  Thli  mark  of  attention  delighted  the 
queen,  fh>m  whom,  aa  it  haa  been  facetioutly 
marked,  fail  cloak  wat  tlie  meana  of  pncnring  for  him 
uaay  a  good  tml.    Baldgh  wa*  on*  of  (be  nmitien 


I  the  tent  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Anjun  bw:k 
:  Nvtlierlnnda.  after  refusing  that  nobleman  ber 
hand.  In  I5S1  he  again  joined  in  an  adventure  for 
the  diiwoerr  and  tettlemeni  uf  unknown  coontriei. 
With  the  help  of  hit  friendi,  two  tliipi  were  tent  oat 
in  queat  of  gold  mine*,  to  thnt  part  of  North  Ame- 
ica  now  cnileil  Virginia.  Itakigh  himteir  waa  not 
'ith  these  Tcaitclsi  thecommodltiea  brought  home  by 
'hich  pmduveil  >o  good  a  rclum,  that  the  awnar* 
■ere  induced  to  fit  out,  for  the  neit  year,  another 
fleet  of  aeven  thipt,  under  the  comnuuid  of  Raleigh'i 
klnaman,  Sir  ItidiardGrenvillc.  Tlie  altempt  made 
'  la  occiuion  to  coloniae  America  proTed  an  utter 
c.  and,  after  a  ti-cnnd  trial,  the  enterpriae  waa 
„.  .  .  up.  'riiia  exiiediiion  ia  »aid  to  bare  been  the 
meant  <>f  iiitn>1ucing  tobacca  into  England,  and  alto 
of  making  known  the  potato,  which  wat  flrtt  Cnl- 
'  :d  on  Ituleigh'i  land  in  Ireland. 


lliyo  Farm— Un  BLnhplm  of  RulEfift. 

Meanwhile,  the  ^roiperity  of  Italeigh  at 
Engliah  court  continued  to  increaae.  Eliiabetb 
knighted  him  in  1584 ;  and,  morooTcr,  by  granting 
moncipoliea.  and  an  ailditioiial  Iriah  estate,  conierred 
on  liim  tolid  marka  of  her  fnrour.  In  return 
thew  bcneflta,  lie  lealounly  and  actively  exerted 
himself  for  the  defence  of  her  majcaty'i  doniiniona 
against  the  Spanisrda  in  1538:  liavingnot  only  been 
one  of  thnae  patriotic  volunteer!  who  tailed  againit 
the  form Idablu  ami  fur -famed  Armada  in  the  Engliah 
channel,  but.  at  a  number  uf  her  majetty't  council 
of  war,  contributed,  by  liia  advice  and  experience,  to 
tlie  nialuriiig  of  thiiae  di.'fenaire  arrnngcmenta  which 
led  to  the  liiaconiflturc  of  the  enemy.  Next  yi 
he  accompanieil  a  number  i.f  hia  imintrymeii  who  | 
went  to  aid  Iht  exiiellul  king  of  Portugal  in  an  i 
attempt  to  regain  hit  kingdom  from  the  ^paniarda. 
After  hia  Ktom,  Eliiabetli  conlinucd  lier  largenea 
to  him,  till  at  lenglh  hia  troublcaome  inipcHtunitiea 
drew  from  her  the  queation. '  When,  Sir  Waller.  wiU 
you  ceaac  to  be  a  beggar?'  With  hia  uiual  tact,  he 
replied,  '  When  your  gmcioua  mnjcsty  ceaaea  Id  be 
a  benefactor.'  By  taking  brihca,  and  othcrwite 
abuting  hli  power  and  the  influence  which  be  had  at 
court,  he  bcume  unpopular  with  Ihc  nation  at  lai^e. 

About  thit  time  he  exerted  himself  to  redace 
to  practioe  aa  idea  thrown  out  hy  Montaigne^  bj 
nttinf  up  ao  'ofloe  i/addraes'  kteaided  toaarre 
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the  pnrpoaes  now  executed  chiefly  by  literary  and 
phUoaophical  societies.  The  description  of  this 
■cheme,  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  aflbrds  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  difiSculties  and  obstacles  wliich 
hj  in  the  way  of  men  of  study  and  inquiry  two  cen- 
turies ago.  It  seems,  says  Sir  William, '  to  have  been 
ft  {dan  by  which  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  learned 
loea  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where 
they  might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business 
of  learning,  what  is  at  present  in  doing,  and  what  is 
Snteiided  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that,  by  such  a  gene- 
lal  communication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance, 
the  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be 
M  00  many  scattered  coals,  which,  having  no  union, 
ftre  soon  quenched,  whereas,  being  but  laid  together, 
they  would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light  and 
beat  For  the  present  condition  of  men  [in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century]  is  like  a  field  where 
ft  battle  having  been  lately  fought,  we  see  many  legs, 
arms,  and  organs  of  sense,  lying  here  and  there, 
which,  for  want  of  conjunction,  and  a  soul  to  quicken 
and  enliven  them,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed  the 
ravens  and  infect  the  air ;  so  we  see  many  wits  and 
Ingenuities  dispersed  up  and  down  the  world,  whereof 
iome  are  now  li^uring  to  do  what  is  already  done, 
and  puzzliiig  themselves  to  re-invent  what  is  already 
invented ;  others  we  see  quite  stuck  fast  in  difficulties 
for  default  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  other  roan, 
might  he  be  met  withal,  both  could  and  would  most 
easily  give  him.  Again,  one  num  requires  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  carry  on  some  design  that  requires 
It,  and  there  is  poiiaps  another  who  has  twice  as 
much  r€»dy  to  bestow  upon  the  same  design;  but 
these  two  having  no  means  to  hear  the  one  of  the 
other,  the  good  work  intended  and  desired  by  both 
parties  does  utterly  perish  and  come  to  nothing.' 

When  visiting  his  Irish  estates  after  his  return 
from  Portugal,  Raleigh  formed  or  renewed  with 
Spenser  an  aquaintanoe  which  ripened  into  intimate 
friendship.  He  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth,  and 
otherwise  benefited  him  by  his  patronage  and  encour- 
agement ;  for  which  favour  Spenser  has  acknowledged 
his  obligation  in  his  pastoral  entitled  *  Colin  Clout's 
Gome  Home  Again,'  where  Raleigh  is  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  'Shepherd  of  tlie  Ocean,'  and  also  in 
a  letter  to  him,  pre&ced  to  the  '  Faery  Queen,'  ex- 
planatory of  the  plan  and  design  of  that  poem.  In 
1592,  Sir  Walter  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory 
naval  expeditions  which,  in  Elizabetli's  reign,  were 
common  against  the  enemies  of  England ;  a  fleet  of 
thirteen  ships,  besides  two  of  her  majesty's  men-of- 
war,  being  intrusted  to  his  comnumd.  This  armament 
was  destined  to  attack  Panama,  and  intercept  the 
Spanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by 
£iizabeth  soon  after  sailing,  came  back  with  a  single 
prize.  On  his  return,  Raleigh  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  virgin  queen  by  an  amour  with  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour ;  for  which  ofience,  though  he  married 
the  lady,  he  sufl^ered  imprisoiunent  for  some  months. 
While  banished  from  the  court,  he  undertook,  at  his 
own  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  oon- 
oeming  whose  riches  many  wonderful  tales  were  then 
current.  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
taking  a  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
queen's  name.  After  coming  back  to  England,  he 
published,  in  1596,  a  work  entitled  Discovery  of  the 
iarae.  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana :  this 
production  Hume  has  very  unjustly  characterised  as 
*full  of  the  grossest  and  most  2>alpable  lies  that 
were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.'  It  would  appear  that  he  now  regained 
the  queen's  favour,  since  we  find  him  holding,  in  the 
Mune  year,  a  command  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Effingham. 
In  the  BQOcessfU  attack  on  tlutt  town,  his  bravery,  as 


well  as  prudence,  was  very  conspic-tiuus.  In  1597, 
he  was  rear-admirrtl  in  the  expt'ditio:»  wh:'!**  y^ilcd 
under  Essex  to  intercept  tlic  Spanish  V.  c^si-India 
fleet;  and  by  capturing  Fayul,  one  of  the  Azores, 
before  tlie  arrival  of  the  conimaiider-iii-chief.  gave 
great  ofience  to  the  carl,  who  considered  himself 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  temporary  re- 
conciliation was  effected  ;  but  R^duigh  afterwards 
heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in  promoting  the  downfall 
of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 
a  window  in  the  Armoury.  On  the  acocssion  of 
James  I.,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  prosperity 
of  lialeigh  came  to  an  end,  a  dislike  against  him 
having  previously  been  instilled  by  Cc(ul  into  the 
royal  ear.  vThrough  the  malignant  8c!)eftif  ng  of  the 
same  hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  dethrone  the  king,  and  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Arabella  Stuart ;  and  likewise  of  attempt- 
ing to  excite  sedition,  and  to  establish  popery  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  A  trial  for  high  treason  en- 
sued, and  upon  the  paltriest  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  servile  jury.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
was  then  attorney -general,  abused  him  on  this  occa- 
sion in  violent  and  disgraceful  terms,  bestowing 
upon  him  freely  such  epithets  as  viper,  damnable 
atheist,  the  most  vile  and  execrable  traitor  that  ever 
lived,  monster,  and  spider  of  hell.  Raleigh  defended 
himself  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  that  some  even  of  his  enemies  were 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all  parties  were 
anhamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced.  He  was, 
however,  reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  his  wife  was 
permitted  to  bear  him  company.  During  the  twelve 
3'ears  of  his  imprisonment^  he  wrote  the  chief  portion 
of  his  works,  especially  the  History  of  the  World,  of 
which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  d^jwnfall  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire,  about  170  years  before  Christ  This 
was  published  in  1614.  The  excellent  way  in  which 
he  treats  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  ex- 
cited just  regret  that  so  great  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  learning — sub- 
jects which  have  withdrawn  too  much  of  the  author's 
attention  from  more  interesting  departments  of  his 
scheme.  The  learning  and  genius  of  Italeigh,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Hume,  *  being  educated  arai&t  naval 
and  military  enterprises,  httd  surpaaoed  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives,'  have  excited  much  admiration ;  but 
Mr  D'Israeli*  has  lately  attempted  to  diminish  the 
wonder,  by  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  a  manuscript  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  that 
our  historian  was  materially  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  learned  frienda  Jonson  told  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  that  Raleigh  *  esteemed  more  fame 
than  conscience.  The  best  wits  in  England  were 
employed  in  making"  his  history ;  Ben  liimself  had 
written  a  piece  to  him  of  the  Punic  war,  which  he 
altered  and  set  in  his  book.'  According  to  the 
manuscript  above-mentioned,  a  still  more  important 
helper  was  a  '  Dr  Robert  Burrel,  rector  of  North- 
wald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  had  been  his 
chaplain.  All,  or  the  greatest  part,  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter's  history,  for  criticisms,  chronology, 
and  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors,  was  per- 
formed by  him  for  Sir  Walter.'  Mr  TyUer,  in  his 
recent  '  Life  of  Raleigh,*f  has,  however,  shown  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  Raleigh's  obli- 
gations to  his  friends  to  have  been  greater  than  thoso 
of  literary  men  in  general,  when  similarly  circum- 
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stanced  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  left  for  Mr 
D'lsraeli  to  discover  the  fiiet,  that  Raleigh  had  ob- 
tained such  assistance  from  tlie  individuals  whom  he 
specifies. 

Both  in  style  and  matter,  this  celebrated  work  is 
vastly  superior  to  all  the  English  historical  produc- 
tions which  hiid  previously  ajipcared.  Its  style, 
though  partaking  of  the  faults  of  the  age,  in  being 
frequently  stiff  and  inverted,  has  less  of  these  defects 
tlian  the  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  Mr 
Ty  tier,  with  justice,  commends  it  as  *  vigorous,  purely 
English,  and  possessing  an  antique  richness  of  orna- 
ment, similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some 
ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare 
it  with  our  more  motlern  mansions.*  *  The  work,*  he 
adds,  *ia  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned 
without  being  dry,  acute  and  ingenious  without  de- 
generating into  the  subtle  but  trivial  distinctions  of 
Uie  schoolmen.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited, 
and  the  matter  collectctl  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  opinions  of  the  author  on  state>pollcy, 
on  the  causes  of  great  events,  on  the  different  forms 
of  govermnent,  on  naval  or  military  tactics,  on  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  sources 
of  national  greatness,  are  not  the  mere  echo  of  other 
minds,  but  the  results  of  experience,  drawn  from  the 
study  of  a  long  life  spent  in  constant  action  and 
vicissitude,  in  various  climates  and  countries,  and 
from  personal  labour  in  offices  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. But  perhaps  its  most  striking  feature 
is  the  sweet  tone  of  philosophic  melancholy  which 
pervades  the  whole.  Written  in  prison  during  the 
quiet  evening  of  a  tempestuous  life,  wc  feel,  in  its 
perusal,  that  we  are  the  companions  of  a  superior 
mind,  nursed  in  contemplation,  and  chastcneil  and 
improved  by  sorrow,  in  which  the  bitter  recollection 
of  injury,  and  the  asiHjrity  of  resentment,  have  passed 
away,  leaving  only  the  heavenly  lesson,  tliat  all  is 
vanity.** 

We  shall  commence  our  quotations  from  Raleigh 
with  one  in  which  the  merits  of  the  book  are  not  re- 
presented, but  which  is  instructive,  as  sliowing  the 
childishness  with  which  men  argued  in  those  days 
upon  subjects  they  understood  not,  and  could  not 
understand. 

Tb4xt  the  fiood  hath  not  utterly  drfaced  the  markt  qf 
Paradiac^  nor  cauaed  kilU  in  tlu  edrth. 

And  first,  whereas  it  is  8up]>oscd  by  Aug.  Chiy- 
lamcnsis,  that  the  fiood  hath  altered,  deformed,  or 
rather  annihilated  thi8  place,  in  such  sort,  as  no  man 
can  find  any  mark  or  memory  thereof  (of  which  opi- 
niim  there  were  others,  also,  ascribing  to  the  flood  the 
cause  of  these  high  mountains,  which  are  found  on  all 
the  earth  over,  with  many  other  strange  effects) ;  for 
my  own  opinion,  I  think  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  be  true.  For,  although  1  cannot  deny  but  that  the 
face  of  Paradise  was,  after  tlic  flood,  withered  and  grown 
old,  in  respect  of  the  first  beauty  (for  both  the  ages  of 
men  and  the  nature  of  all  things  time  hath  changed), 
yet,  if  there  had  been  no  sign  of  any  such  place,  or  if 
the  soil  and  seat  had  not  reniaine<l,  then  would  not 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Paratliae  8.50  years  after  the  flood, 
hare  described  it  so  particularly,  and  the  prophets, 
long  after  Moses,  would  not  hare  made  so  often  men- 
tion thereof.  And  though  the  veir  garden  itself  were 
not  then  to  be  found,  but  that  the  flood,  and  other 
accidents  of  time,  made  it  one  common  field  and  pas- 
ture with  the  land  of  Eden,  yet  the  place  is  still  the 
Fane,  and  the  rivers  still  remain  the  same  rivers.  By 
two  oif  which  (never  doubted  ofl,  to  wit,  Tigris  and 
KuphrateS|  irt  are  sure  to  fina  in  what  longitude 
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Paradise  lay  ;  and  of  one  of  these  rivers,  which  after- 
ward doth  divide  itself  into  four  branches,  we  are 
sure  that  the  partition  is  at  the  veiy  border  of  the 
garden  itself.  For  it  is  written,  that  out  of  Eden  went 
a  river  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was 
divided,  and  became  into  four  heads.  Now,  whether 
the  word  in  the  Latin  translation  {indt\  finom  thence, 
be  referred  to  Eden  itself,  or  to  Paradise,  yet  the  divi- 
sion and  branching  of  those  rivers  must  be  in  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  very  garden  (if  the  rirert 
ran,  as  they  do,  north  and  south) ;  and  therefore 
these  rivers  yet  remaining,  and  Eden  manifestly 
known,  there  could  be  no  such  defacing  by  the  flood, 
as  is  supposed.  Furthermore,  as  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  place  could  be  so  altered,  as  future  agee 
know  it  not,  so  is  there  no  probability  that  either  these 
rivers  were  turned  out  of  their  courses,  or  new  riven 
created  by  the  flood,  which  were  not ;  or  that  the  flood, 
as  aforesaid,  bv  a  violent  motion,  when  it  began  to 
decrease,  was  the  cause  of  high  hills  or  deep  valleys. 
For  what  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high  nor 
low  1  seeing  that  any  violent  force  of  waters  is  either 
by  the  strength  of  wind,  by  descent  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower,  or  by  the  ebb  or  flood  of  the  sea.  But  that 
there  was  any  wind  (whereby  the  seas  aie  most  en- 
raged), it  appeareth  not ;  rather  the  contraiy  is  pro- 
bable ;  for  it  is  written, '  Therefore  Ood  made  a  wind 
to  pass  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ceased.*  So  as 
it  appeareth  not  that  until  the  waters  sank  there  waa 
any  wind  at  all,  but  that  God  afterward,  out  of  hie 
goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the  earth,  and  make  the 
land  more  firm,  and  to  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  va- 
pours and  unwholesome  mists  ;  and  this  we  know  by 
experience,  that  all  downright  rains  do  evermore  dis- 
sever the  violence  of  outrageous  winds,  and  beat  down 
and  level  the  swelling  and  mountainous  billow  of  the 
t^ea ;  for  any  ebbs  and  flows  there  couldJ[)e  none,  when 
the  waters  were  equal  and  of  one  height  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  when  there  were  no  indraughts, 
bays,  or  gulfs,  to  receive  a  flood,  or  any  descent  or 
violent  falling  of  waters  in  the  round  form  of  the 
earth  and  waters,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  therefore  it  seem- 
eth  most  agreeable  to  reason,  that  the  waters  rather 
stood  in  a  quiet  calm,  than  that  they  moved  with  any 
raging  or  overbearing  violence.  And  for  a  more  direct 
proof  that  the  flood  made  no  such  destroying  altera- 
tion, Joseph  avoweth,  that  one  of  those  piUars  erected 
by  Seth,  tne  third  from  Adam,  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
days ;  which  pillars  were  set  up  above  1426  yean 
before  the  flood,  counting  Seth  to  be  an  hundred  yean 
old  at  the  erection  of  them,  and  Joseph  himself  to 
have  lived  some  forty  or  fifty  yean  after  Christ ;  of 
whom,  although  there  be  no  cause  to  believe  all  that 
he  wrote,  yet  that,  which  he  avouched  of  his  own  time, 
cannot  (without  great  derogation)  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. And  therefore  it  may  be  possible,  that  some 
foundation  or  ruin  thereof  might  well  be  seen  :  now, 
that  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth,  all  antiquity 
hath  avowed.  It  is  also  written  in  Berosus  (to  whom, 
although  I  give  little  credit,  yet  I  cannot  condemn 
him  in  all),  that  the  city  of  Enoch,  built  by  Cain, 
about  the  mountains  of  Lebanus,  was  not  defaced  by 
length  of  time  ;  yea,  the  ruins  thereof,  Annius  (who 
commented  upon  that  invented  fragment)  saith,  were 
to  be  seen  in  his  days,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  of  Castile  ;  and  if  these  his  words 
be  not  true,  then  was  he  exceeding  impudent.  For, 
speaking  of  this  city  of  Enoch,  he  concludeth  in  this 
sort : — *  Cujus  maximcD  et  ingentis  molis  fundamenta 
visuntur,  et  vocatur  ah  incolis  regionis,  civitas  Cain, 
ut  nostri  mercatorcs  et  perigrini  referunt* — f*  Thefoun- 
dation  of  which  huge  mass  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  the 
place  is  called  by  the  i>eoplc  of  that  region  the  City 
of  Cain,  as  both  our  strangen  and  merchants  repevi.'] 
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It  18  also  arowed  by  Pomponius  ^f ela  (to  whom  I  give 
more  credit  in  these  things),  that  the  city  of  Joppa 
iras  built  before  the  flood,  over  which  Cepha  was  kinfj, 
whose  name,  with  his  brother  Phineas,  together  with 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  their  religion,  was  found 
graven  upon  certain  altars  of  stone  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  ruins  of  this  other  city,  called  Enoch 
by  Annius,  might  be  seen,  though  founded  in  the  first 
age  ;  but  it  could  not  be  of  the  first  city  of  the  world, 
built  by  Cain,  the  place,  rather  than  the  time,  deny- 
ing it. 

And  to  prove  directly  that  the  flood  was  not  the 
cause  of  mountains,  but  that  there  were  mountains 
from  the  creation,  it  is  written,  that  *  the  waters  of 
the  flood  overflowed  by  fifteen  cubits  the  highest 
mountains.'  And  Masius  Damascenus,  speaking  of 
the  flood,  writeth  in  this  manner : — *  Et  supra  Miny- 
adam  excclf>us  mons  in  Anncnia  (qui  Baris  appellatur) 
in  quo  confugicntea  multos  sermo  est  deluvii  tempore 
liberatos*  —  ['  And  upon  Minyada  there  is  a  high 
mountain  in  Armenia  (called  Baris),  unto  which  (as 
it  is  said)  that  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  that  they  saved  themselves  thereon.*]  Now, 
although  it  is  contrary  to  God's  word,  that  any  more 
were  saved  than  eight  persons  (which  Masius  doth  not 
avouch  but  by  report),  yet  it  is  a  testimony,  that  such 
mountains  were  before  the  flood,  which  were  after- 
nards,  and  ever  since,  known  by  the  same  names ;  and 
on  which  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that  the 
ark  rested,  but  untruly,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter. 
And  again,  it  appeareth,  that  the  mount  Sion  (though 
by  another  name)  was  known  before  the  flood  ;  on  which 
the  Talmudists  report,  that  many  giants  saved  them- 
selves also,  but  (as  Annius  saith)  without  all  autho- 
rity either  divine  or  human. 

Lastly,  it  appeareth  that  the  flood  did  not  so  turn 
upside  down  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was 
made  past  knowledge  after  the  waters  were  decreased, 
by  this,  that  when  Noah  sent  out  the  dove  the  second 
time,  she  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth, 
which  she  had  plucked,  and  which  (until  the  trees 
were  discovered)  she  found  not;  for  otherwise,  she 
might  have  found  them  floating  on  the  water ;  a  mani- 
fest proof,  that  the  trees  were  not  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
nor  swam  upon  the  waters  ;  for  it  is  written,  *  folium 
olivae  raptum,*  or  *deoerp'tum'— [*  a  leaf  plucked']; 
which  is,  to  take  from  a  tree,  or  to  tear  off.  By  this  it  is 
uppaxeut  (there  being  nothing  written  to  the  contrary), 
that  the  flood  made  no  such  alteration  as  was  sup- 
posed, but  that  the  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen 
to  sueceeding  ages,  especially  unto  Moses,  by  whom 
it  pleased  Qod  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  world's  crea- 
ti(Hi,  and  unto  the  prophets  which  succeeded  him  ; 
both  which  I  take  for  my  warrant,  and  to  guide  me 
in  this  discovery. 

■ 

{The  BaUle  of  Thti-mopplce.} 

After  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Thrace  (leaving 
the  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  coast,  and 
how  the  river  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multi- 
tudes, and  the  lake  near  to  Pissyrus  by  his  cattle, 
with  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece), 
I  will  speak  of  the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  shame- 
ful and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  received.  As 
fiist  at  ThermopylflB,  a  narrow  passage  of  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which  divide 
Thessaly  from  Greece,  where  sometime  the  Phocians 
had  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the 
most  part  ruined.  At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  with  300  Lacedtemonians,  assisted 
with  1000  Tegeatffi  and  Mantineans,  and  1000  Arca- 
dians, and  other  Peloponnesians,  to  the  number  of 
3100  in  the  whole ;  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thcbans, 
700  Thespians,  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were) 


of  the  bordering  Locrians,  defended  the  passage  two 
whole  days  together  against  that  huge  army  of  the 
Persians.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  cz- 
collcnt  in  this  defence,  that,  in  the  first  day's  fight, 
Xeri^es  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his 
throne,  fearing  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  one 
handful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised  :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt 
upon  the  Greeks  had  proved  vain,  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  how  to  proceed  further,  and  so  might  have 
continued,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a 
secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his  array  might  ascend 
the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  backs  of  those 
who  kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persian  army  had  almost  inclosed  the  small  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, with  his  300,  and  700  Thespians,  which 
were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit  the  place 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with 
admirable  courage,  not  only  resist  that  world  of  men 
which  charged  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out  of 
their  strength,  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  well  be  called  vanquishers, 
though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place.  Xerxes 
having  lost  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other 
soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to 
doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him  by  the  vir^ 
tue  of  such  as  had  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with 
whom  he  knew  that  he  shortly  was  to  deal.  Especially 
of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him 
very  carefully  to  inquire  what  numbers  they  could  bring 
into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Diencces,  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying 
that  the  flight  of  the  Persian  arrows  was  so  thick  as 
would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus — *  It  is  very  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 

In  another  of  his  works  Raleigh  tells,  in  the  fol- 
lowing vigorous  language,  wherein  lies 

The  Strength  of  Kings. 

They  say  the  goodliest  cedars  which  grow  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Libanus  thrust  their  roots  between 
the  clefts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves 
against  the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature 
has  instructed  those  kings  of  trees,  so  has  reason  taught 
the  kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  hearts 
of  their  faithful  subjects  ;  and  as  those  kings  of  trees 
have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  laree  crowns, 
whereof,  as  the  first  would  soon  be  broken  nom  their 
bodies,  were  they  not  underbome  by  many  branches, 
so  would  the  other  easily  totter,  were  they  not  fastened 
on  their  heads  with  the  strong  chains  of  civil  justice 
and  of  martial  discipline. 

In  the  year  1615,  Raleigh  was  liberated  from  the 
Tower,  in  consequence  of  having  projected  a  second 
expedition  to  Guiana,  from  which  the  king  hoped  to 
derive  some  profit  His  purpose  was  to  colonise 
the  country,  and  work  gold  mines;  and  in  1617  a 
fleet  of  twelve  armed  yessels  sailed  under  his  com- 
mand. The  whole  details  of  his  intended  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  weakly  or  treacherously  com- 
municated by  the  king  to  tlie  Spanish  goyemment, 
by  whom  the  scheme  was  miserably  thwarted.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on 
his  way  to  Loudon  was  arrested  in  the  king's  name. 
At  this  time  the  projected  match  between  Prinoe 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  occupied  James's 
attention,  and,  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  government, 
he  determined  that  Raleigh  must  be  sacrificed.  After 
many  vain  attempts  to  discover  valid  grounds  of  accu- 
sation against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed 
upon  the  old  sentence,  and  Raleigh  was  accordingly 
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lM'hoa*led  on  the  29th  of  October  1618.  On  the  scaf- 
ft  Id  his  behaviour  was  firm  aiid  CHlni ;  after  address- 
ing the  people  in  justification  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  he  took  up  the  axe,  and  obsenred  to  the 
sheriff,  *  lliis  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure 
for  all  diseases.*  Having  tried  how  the  block  fitted 
his  head,  he  told  tlie  executioner  that  he  would  give 
tlie  signal  by  lifting  up  his  hand ;  *and  then,'  added  he, 
'fear  not,  but  strike  home!'  He  then  laid  himself 
down,  but  was  requested  by  the  executioner  to  alter 
the  position  of  his  head :  *  So  tlie  heart  be  right,'  was 
his  replj,  *  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.' 
On  Uie  signal  being  given,  the  executioner  failed  to 
act  with  promptitude,  which  caused  lialeigh  to  ex- 
claim, *  Why  dost  thou  not  strike?  Strike,  man!' 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  received  without  shrink- 
ing, the  head  of  this  intre^Hd  man  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  he  compoaed  the 
fbUowing  verses  in  prospect  of  death : — 

Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  wiih  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

^iIut8  up  the  story  of  our  days  1 

While  in  prison  in  expectation  of  death,  either  on 
this  or  the  former  occasion,  he  wrote  also  a  tender 
and  afiib::tionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — 

You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in 
those  my  last  lines;  my  love  I  send  you,  that  you 
JDMj  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that 
you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would 
not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess ;  let 
tkem  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  bo  buried  in  the 
dust.  And  seeing  that  it  i4  not  the  will  of  God  that 
I  shall  see  you  any  more,  bear  my  destruction  pa- 
tiently, and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  tnanks  ^hich  my  heart 
can  conceive,  or  niv  words  Express,  for  your  many 
travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  though  they  have 
not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is 
not  the  less  ;  but  pav  it  1  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  fur  the  love  you  bear  me 
living,  that  you  do  not  hide  yourself  manv  days,  but 
by  vour  travails  seek  to  help  my  misembfe  fortunes, 
and  the  right  of  your  poor  child  ;  your  mourning  can- 
not avail  me,  that  am  but  dust. 

«  *  * 

Paylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six 
hundred ;  in  Jersey,  also,  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear 
wife,  I  beseech  ^ou,  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor 
men.  When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  much 
sought  unto ;  for  the  world  thinks  I  was  very  rich  ; 
have  a  "aire  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a 
prey  unto  the  world,  and  afler  to  be  despised.  I 
n>eak,  God  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage, 
for  it  will  be  boit  for  you,  both  in  respect  of  God 
and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor 
you  mine  ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath 
divided  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  roe.  Re- 
member your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who 
loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for  my  life, 
but,  God  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  de- 
sired it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the 
child  of  a  true  man,  who,  in  his  own  res^iect,  despiseth 
death,  and  his  mis-shapen  and  uely  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep),  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate 
my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Bog  my  dead  body, 
which  living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in 
gherbum  or  Exeter  church,  by  my  father  and  mother. 


I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  calleth  me  away. 
The  evfrlasting  God,  powerful,  infinite,  and  inscmt- 
able  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  tme 
light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  merey 
upon  me,  and  forgive  my  persecutors  and  fklse  ty^ 
cusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom. 
My  dear  wife,  farewell ;  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  me, 
and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in  his  arms. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Raleigh 
composed  a  number  of  political  and  other  pieces, 
some  of  which  have  never  been  published.  Among 
those  best  known  are  his  Maxims  of  State^  the 
Cabinet  Council^  the  Sceptic^  and  Advice  to  his  Son. 
The  last  contains  much  admirable  counsel,  some- 
times tinctured,  indeed,  with  that  worldliness  and 
caution  whicli  the  writer's  hard  experience  had 
strengthened  in  a  mind  naturallv  disposed  to  be 
mindful  of  self-interest  Tlie  subjects  on  whicli  he 
advises  his  son  are — the  choice  of  friends  and  of  a 
wife,  deafness  to  flattery,  the  avoidance  of  quarrels, 
the  preservation  of  estate,  the  choice  of  serranta, 
the  avoidance  of  evil  means  of  seeking  riches,  the 
b:id  effects  of  drunkenness,  and  the  service  of  God. 
We  extract  his 

Thi'ee  Rules  to  be  observed  for  the  PrtservcUion  qfa 

ManU  Estate. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of 
thy  estate,  which  thou  shalt  ever  preserve  if  thou  ob- 
serve three  things :  first,  that  thou  know  what  thou 
hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to 
see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and 
officers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  any- 
thing before  thou  have  it ;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker 
and  death  of  every  man's  estate.  The  third  is,  thai 
thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  men's 
faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offences  ;  which 
is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby  millions  of  men 
have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckon- 
ing of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men's 
folly  and  prodigality  ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  for  thine 
own  sins  ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  ass 
to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men :  if  any  friend 
desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of 
what  thou  hast  to  spare  ;  if  he  press  thee  farther, 
he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather 
chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  offercth  it.  If  thou  be 
bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  mesr- 
chant,  thou  puttcst  thv  estate  to  learn  to  swim  ;  if 
for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  for  a 
lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  syllable  or  word 
to  abuse  thee  ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay  it 
thyself ;  if  for  a  rich  man,  he  needs  not :  therefore 
from  suretyship,  as  from  a  man-slayer  or  enchanter, 
bless  thyself ;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be 
this,  that  if  thou  force  him  for  whom  thou  art  bound, 
to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy  ;  if  thou 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  bc^;gar  ;  and  be- 
lieve thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thought, 
that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  ma- 
nifold, if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qaalitiea 
shall  be  despised.  Besides,  poverty  is  ofttimes  sent 
as  a  curse  of  God ;  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,  an 
imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexation  of  every  worthy 
spirit :  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  nor  others ; 
thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  virtues,  having  no 
means  to  show  them  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  burden  and  an 
eyesore  to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  fear  thy  com- 
pany ;  thou  shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend 
on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  make  dishonest 
shifts  :  and,  to  conclude,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to 
do  infamous  and  detected  deeds  ;  let  no  vanity,  there- 
fore, or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that  worst  of  worldly 
miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  health, 
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■icknca.1,  ketp  thj  mind  ud  bodj  fne. 
im  auLBj  perilx,  nlieTc  Ihce  in  thv'tliler 
e  tbe  poor  knil  thy  bonnt  frieDdx,  4>id 
o  thjr  posterity  to  Iits,  ud  defend  them. 
win*  uid  thine  own  tuoe.  When  it  ii  uid  in  the 
Proierbs,  '  Tbat  he  ihUI  be  Kn  tbib'J  Ihkt  ig  niretj 
fur  s  itrkDgvr,  uid  h''  that  bitl«th  auntjrihip  ii  lare  ;' 
it  in  Turther  uid,  '  TL.  poor  ii  hated  ereu  or  hii  own 
neighbour,  but  the  rich  hare  nuuiT  friendiL'  Leod 
Dot  to  him  that  ia  mightier  than  thyiolf,  for  it  thou 
Irodent  him,  count  it  but  loft ;  be  not  taittj  aboTe 
tb;  power,  for  if  (hoa  be  lurctj,  think  to  pa;  it. 


We  now  revert  to  a  niteful,  th»ui(1i  len  brilliant, 
dau  of  writcri,  the  English  chroniclErs ;  a  contina- 
tnu  lucceniun  of  whom  «ai  kppC  up  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  flr«t  who 
attracts  our  attentHin  !■  KichaBd  Gbaptom,  an 
individuid  who,  In  addition  to  the  craft  of  author- 
Mp,  practised  the  tTpographical  art  in  London  In 
ths  rpigiu  of  Henry  VIII.  and  three  luis-eeding 
toonarthi.  Being  printer  to  Edward  VI,,  he  wm 
employed,  after  the  death  of  that  king,  In  prepare  the 

Srodaniation  which  declared  the  luccessinn  of  I^dy 
ane  Grey  to  the  crown.  For  this  simply  profci- 
donal  net  he  wu  ileprired  uf  hia  pKtent,  and  oaten- 
■ibly  for  the  aame  resaon  committed  to  piiaon. 
While  tliere,  or  at  least  while  nnemtiloycd  nfler  the 
kMi  of  hia  busiiiesi.  he  compiled  A*  Abridgmnl  of 
Ai  Cknmicle$  0/ EMgLiml,  published  in  li6i,  and  of 

in  1809.  Much  of  this  work  wai  borrowed  from 
Hall  I  and  the  author,  tliough  sometime*  referred  to 
w  an  authority  by  modem  compilen,  holdi  but  s 
low  rank  aaiong  BngUali  hiitoriam. 


Hii  oontemporary,  John  Stow,  enjoys  a  mnd> 
higher  reputation  as  an  accurate  and  impartial 
reconler  Of  public  erents.  This  induatrioni  writer 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1535.  Being 
tbe  son  of  a  tailor,  he  was  brought  up  to  that 
bosinsu,  but  earl;  elhiUted  a  decided  turn  fbr  an- 
tiquarian research.  About  the  year  1S60,  be  formed 
the  design  of  compoainK  annnla  of  Englijh  history. 
In  consequence  of  which,  he  for  a  time  abandoiiBd 
his  trade,  and  traTelled  on  foot  through  acondder- 
able  part  of  England,  for  Che  purpose  of  examining 
the  historical  manuscripts  preserved  in  catbednds 
and  other  public  ealabliahmenta,  lie  also  enlarged, 
ai  hr  lu  his  pecuniary  resources  allowed,  his  collec- 
tion of  old  boohs  and  mnnuacripCa.  of  which  there 
itere  many  scattered  through  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inppreBsion  of  monasteries  by  Henry 
VUL'  Necessity,  however,  compelled  him  to  resume 


hia  trade,  and  his  studies  were  suspended  till  tbi 
bounty  of  Dr  farker.  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
enabled  him  again  to  proaecute  them.  In  1S6S  M 
published  hii  Summary  of  EHglith  Chnmicia,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  whose  request  th« 
work  was  andertaken,  Parker's  death,  in  1575,  ma- 
terially reduced  hia  income,  but  he  atill  managed 
to  continue  his  researches,  to  which  his  whole  time 
and  energies  were  now  dcToted.  Atlength.in  1S9B, 
appeared  his  Survey  of  Lauio*,  the  best  known  of 
bis  writings,  and  wluch  has  serred  as  the  ground- 
work of  aU  subsequent  histories  uf  the  metropolis. 
There  was  another  work,  his  large  Chnniicu,  (« 
Hilton/  of  Eitgland,  on  which  forty  years*  labour  bad 
been  bestowed,  which  he  was  very  desirous  to  pub- 
lish; but  uf  this  lie  succeeded  iu  printing  only  an 
abstract,  entitled  Ftra  HUlarianm,  or  AniuJ,  iff 
Englaiid{\6ixi).  A  roluntepublishedfroni  his  papers 
after  hit  death,  entitled  Slow't  Chronitle,  does  not 
contain  the  large  work  now  mentioned,  which,  though 
Itfl  by  him  fit  for  the  press,  seems  to  have  somehow 
gone  astray.  In  his  old  age  he  fell  into  such  poverty, 
as  to  be  driven  to  solicit  charity  from  the  public^ 
HaTing  made  application  to  James  1,,  he  received 
the  royal  license  'to  repair  to  churches,  or  other 
places,  to  receive  the  gratuitiea  and  charitable  bene- 
volence of  well-diiposed  people.'  It  is  little  to  tha 
boaou  of  tlwcontemporaiiesof  this  worthy  aodio- 


I  eburch  of  SI  Aadnw  anim 

dustrious  man,  that  he  should  have  been  thus  lite- 
rally reduced  to  beggary.  Under  the  pressure  of 
wont  and  disease.  Stow  died  in  1609,  at  the  advanced 
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age  of  eighty  yean.  HU  works,  though  possessing 
few  graces  of  style,  haTe  always  been  esteemed  lur 
accuracy  and  research.  He  often  declared  that,  in 
composing  them,  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
•wayed  eitlier  bv  fear,  faTour,  or  malice ;  but  that 
he  had  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge, 
delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  accuracy 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  Bacon  and 
Camden  took  statements  upon  his  sole  credit  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  *  Surrey  of  Lon- 
don:'— 

[^Sports  upon  the  Ice  m  ElizaibdJCe  Reig%,'\ 

When  that  great  moor  which  washeth  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  over,  great  com- 
panies of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice  ;  then 
fetching  a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance, 
and  placing  their  bodies  sidewise,  they  slide  a  great 
way.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great 
mill-stones,  and  make  seats ;  many  going  before, 
draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their 
feet,  all  fall  down  together :  some  are  better  practised 
to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  logs 
of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed 
with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against 
the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a 
tnrd  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from  some  warlike  en- 
gine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both  parties  arc  thrown 
down,  not  without  some  hart  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried 
a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wherei«oerer  the 
ice  doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  oif  all  the  skin,  and 
lays  it  bare  ;  and  if  one  fifikll  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men  greedy  of  honour, 
and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  tnemselvcs  in 
oounterfeit  battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more 
strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in  good  earnest. 

RAPHAEL  BOUKSHED — WILUAH  HARRISON — JOHN 
HOOILSB— FftANCU  BOTEYUXB. 

Among  aU  the  old  chroniclers,  none  is  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  than  Raphael  Holinshed,  of 
whom,  however,  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  principal  writer  of  the  chronicles 
which  bear  his  name,  and  that  he  died  about  the 
year  1580.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  William 
Harrison,  a  clergyman,  John  Hooker,  an  uncle 
of  the  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,*  and 
Francis  Botktillb,  an  individual  of  whom  no- 
thing has  been  recorded,  but  that  he  was  *  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover 
of  antiquities.'  John  Stow,  also,  was  among  the 
contributors.  Prefixed  to  the  historical  portion  of 
the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, by  William  Harrison,  which  continues  to  be 
highly  valued,  as  affording  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Tliis  is  followed  by  a  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Holin- 
shed ;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  by 
Richard  Stauihurst ;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
translated  or  written  by  Hooker,  Holinshed,  and 
Stanihurst ;  a  description  and  history  of  Scotland, 
mostly  translated  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Hulinshed 
or  Harrison ;  and,  lastly,  a  history  of  England,  by 
Holinshed,  fVom  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1577,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  *  Chronicles'  was  published.  In 
the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1587,  several 
■heets  containing  matter  offensive  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers. were  omitted;  but  these  have  been 
nttored  ia  the  excellent  edition  in  six  volumes 


quarto,  published  in  London  in  1807-8.  It  was  from 
the  translation  of  Boece  that  Shakspearc  derived  the 
ground-work  of  his  tragedy  of  ^  Macbeth.'  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  chronicles,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
some  of  Harrison's  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  contemporaries,  their  cxtRivagaoce  in 
dress,  and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  His 
account  of  the  languages  of  Britain,  however,  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  object  of  the  present  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  amusing  from  tlie 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  is  here  given 
in  prdTereooe  to  any  other  extract. 

[The  Lanffuagee  of  Britain.'] 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  yet  re- 
main in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  now  called 
Wales,  whither  the  Britons  were  driven  after  the 
Saxons  had  made  a  full  conquest  of  the  other,  which 
we  now  call  England,  although  the  pristine  inte- 
grity thereof  be  not  a  little  dimmiahed  by  mixture  of 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  sijeechcs  withal.   Howbeit,  many 

aies  and  writings  (m  making  whereof  that  nation 
L  evermore  delighted)  are  yfct  extant  in  ray  time, 
whereby  some  diflerence  between  the  ancient  and 
present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwith- 
standing that  among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  which  can  set  down  any  sound  and  full  testi- 
mony of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof 
their  bards  and  cunning  men  have  been  most  slack 
and  negligent.  *  * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  in  by  the  Romans,  and  in  manner  generally 
planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  French  was 
after  by  the  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  1  will  not  say 
much,  because  there  are  few  which  be  not  skilful  in 
the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easy  and 
delectable,  so  hath  it  perverted  the  names  of  the 
ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in  suck 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  denomi- 
nations are  quite  grown  out  of  memory,  and  yet  those 
of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.  This  re- 
roaineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  evidences,  charters,  and 
writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  copies 
and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts  and  leets 
registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is  the  Scy- 
thian,* or  High  Dutch,  induced  at  the  first  by  the 
Saxons  (which  the  Britons  call  Saysonacc,f  as  they  do 
the  speakers  Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  speech, 
God  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought  first  into  ao- 
quaintanoe  withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  into  a 
far  more  fine  and  easy  kind  of  utterance,  and  so 
polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  words,  that 
it  is  to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  under 
the  sun  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or  can  havs 
more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of  phrases,  or 
figures  and  flowers  of  eloquence,  than  hath  our  Eng« 
lish  tongue,  although  some  have  aflirmed  us  rather  to 
bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  syllable. 
This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  remaining 
still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that 
the  general  name,  for  the  most  part,  of  every  skilful 
artificer  in  his  trade  cndeth  in  here  with  us,  albeit  the 
A  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  as,  scrivenhere, 
writehere,  shiphere,  &c. — for  scrivener,  writer,  and 
shipper,  &c  ;  beside  many  other  relics  of  that  speech, 
never  to  be  abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  or  Fnmch 

*  It  Is  anrody  neoesaary  to  remark,  that  this  term  Is  bora 
miMippUed. 

t  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  atJU  speak  of  the  ia»gifa»«  aa 
Sanenaek  (meaning  Saxons). 
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lan^uge  over  into  our  countrj,  and  therein  were  our 
laws  ^vTvtt4ni  for  a  long  time.  Oar  children,  also, 
were,  hj  an  c«pectal  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the 
same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  learn  their  construc- 
tions in  the  French,  whensoerer  thej  were  set  to  the 
grammar-schooL  In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or 
other  clergymen,  were  admitted  unto  anj  ecclesiastical 
function  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of 
religious  houses  from  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  ^id  thej 
should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons  to 
the  people.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  con- 
tempt, that  most  men  thought  it  no  small  dishonour 
to  speak  anj  English  there  ;  which  braYery  took  his 
hold  at  the  last  likewise  in  the  country  with  every 
ploughman,  that  even  the  very  carters  began  to  wax 
weary  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak 
French,  which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  .of 
gentility.  And  no  marvel ;  for  every  French  rascal, 
when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman, 
only  because  he  was  proud,  and  could  use  his  own 
luiguage.  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
and  Bnti^  speeches  quite  out  of  the  country.  But 
in  vain  ;  for  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.,  to  wit, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself 
ceased  to  be  spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by 
law  in  the  mid^t  of  kdward  III.,  and  then  begaji  the 
English  to  recover  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than 
before;  notwithstanding  that,  among  our  artificers, 
the  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and  words 
of  art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  even 
to  these  our  days,  as  the  language  itself  is  used  like- 
wise in  sundry  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  of 
Iftw  ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular 
tehearsal.  AAerward,  also,  by  diligent  travail  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John 
Lydgate,  monk  of  Buiy,  our  said  tongue  was  brought 
to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never 
came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sarum^ 
John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers, 
have  fiiUy  accomplished  the  omature  of  the  same,  to 
their  great  praise  and  immortal  commendation  ;  al- 
though not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  stain  the 
Hune,  by  fond  affectation  of  foreign  and  strange  words, 
premiming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which  is  most 
oormpted  with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound 
of  many  syllables.  But  as  this  excellency  of  the 
English  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part 
of  this  island,  so  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (as 
I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language,  that 
of  the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  cor- 
mpted  than  tne  other,  and  therefore  reputed  for  the 
better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.  This, 
also,  is  proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours  is  a 
middle  or  intermediate  language,  and  neither  too 
rough  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  may  with  much 
facuity  learn  any  other  language,  beside  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  8i>eak  it  naturally,  as  if  we 
were  home-bom  in  those  countries ;  and  yet  on  the 
Other  side  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what  other 
means,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce 
OQXB,  without  some  and  that  great  note  of  imperfection, 
especially  the  Frenchmen,  who  also  seldom  write  any- 
ihmv  that  savoureth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of 
all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  admiration  with  me,  that 
if  any  stranger  do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation 
of  our  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swer^'eth  so  much  from 
the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than  ever  he  was, 
and  thereto,  pcradventurc,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in 
his  own,  as  1  have  seen  by  experience  in  Reginald 
Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marvelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country 
the  Britons  call  Ceniiw,  have  a  speech  in  like  sort  of 
(heir  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with 
tb«  Annoriean  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  of.  Yet 


in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a  corrupted  kind 
of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  days 
from  the  old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a 
Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words, 
without  the  help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall  is  thus 
corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in 
the  noi-th  and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  differ  so  much 
in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  ol 
the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and 
less  pleasant  in  utterance  than  ours,  because  that 
nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
same  to  any  perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in 
manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  anv  great  amend- 
ment of  our  language  had  not,  as  then,  extended 
itself.  Howbeit,  in  our  time  the  Scottish  language 
endeavoureth  to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  niatcji, 
our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness  ot 
words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  history  of 
the  Apocrypha  translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Hud- 
son, dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  con- 
taining six  books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me.   . 

RICHARD  HAKLUTT. 

Richard  Hakluttis  another  of  the  labonons  com- 
pilers of  this  period,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  narra- 
tives which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  hare 
fallen  into  oblivion.  The  department  of  history  which 
he  chose  was  that  descriptive  of  the  naval  adven- 
tures and  discoveries  of  his  countrj'men.  Hakluyt 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1 553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  laiiguapres, 
on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  for  which 
he  had  early  displayed  a  strong  liking.  80  much 
reputation  did  lus  knowledge  in  those  departnieuti 
acquire  for  him,  that  he  was  api)ointed  to  lecture 
at  Oxford  on  cosmography  and  the  collateral  sciences, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  those  cele- 
brated continental  geographers,  Ortelius  and  Mcr- 
cator.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resided  for  five 
years  in  Paris  as  chaplain  to  the  KngUsh  ambas- 
sador, during  which  time  lie  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  ol 
geography  and  maritime  history.  On  his  return 
from  France  in  1588,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appointed 
him  one  of  the  society  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and 
adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his  patent  for 
the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  he  had  published,  in  1582  and  1587, 
two  small  collections  of  voyages  to  Anierlcii ;  but 
these  are  included  in  a  much  larger  work  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  published  in  1598, 1599,  and  1600, 
entitled  Tfte  Pr'meipai  Navigations,,  Voyages^  Traf' 
fiquea^  and  Discoveries  of  the  Enylish  Nation^  made  by 
Sea  or  Over  Land^  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest  Distant 
Quarters  of  the  Earthy  within  the  Comiyass  of  tJicse  1500 
years.  In  the  first  volume  are  contained  voyages 
to  the  north  and  north-east ;  the  true  state  of  Ice- 
land ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  expe- 
dition under  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz,  &c.  In  the 
second,  he  relates  voyages  to  the  soutli  and  south- 
east; and  in  the  tliird,  expeditions  to  North  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  and  round  the  world.  Nar- 
ratives are  given  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
voyages,  besides  many  relative  documents,  such  as 
patents,  instructions,  and  letters.  To  this  collection 
all  the  subsequent  compilers  in  this  department  have 
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been  largely  indebted.  In  the  explanatory  catalogue 
prefixed  to  *  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages/  and 
of  which  Locke  has  been  said  to  be  the  author, 
Hakluyt*8  collection  is  spoken  of  as  *  valuable  for 
the  good  there  to  be  picked  out :  but  it  might  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  less  voluminous,  deli- 
vering what  was  really  autheutic  and  useful,  and 
not  stuffing  his  work  with  so  many  stories  taken 
upon  trust,  so  many  trading  voyages  that  have 
nothing  new  in  them,  so  many  warlike  exploits 
not  at  all  pertinent  to  his  undertaking,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  articles,  charters,  privileges,  letters, 
relations,  and  other  things  little  to  tlie  purpose  of 
travels  and  discoveries.^  The  work  having  become 
very  scarce,  a  new  edition,  in  five  volumes  quarto, 
was  published  in  1809.  Haklnyt  was  the  author, 
also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Florida; 
and,  when  at  Paris,  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
a  history  in  the  Latin  language,  entiUed  Dt  Bebtu 
Oceanicia  et  Orbe  Novo,  by  Martyr,  an  Italian  author ; 
this  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Lok,  under  the  title  of  The 
History  of  the  West  Indies,  containing  the  Acts  and 
Adventures  of  the  Spaniards,  which  have  Conquered  and 
Peopled  those  Countries;  enriched  with  Variety  of  Pica- 
9ant  Relation  of  Manners,  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Govern- 
ments, and  Wars,  of  the  Indians.  In  1601  Hakluyt 
published  the  Discoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  First 
Original  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1555,  translated, 
with  additions,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio 
Galvano,  governor  of  Temate,  in  the  Last  Indies. 
At  his  death,  in  1616,  his  papers,  which  were  nume- 
rous, came  into  the  hands  of 


8AMU£L  PUBCHAS, 

another  English  clergyman,  who  made  use  of  them 
in  compiling  a  history  of  voyages,  in  four  volumes, 
entitled  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  This  appeared  in 
1625;  but  the  author  had  already  published,  in  1613, 
before  Uakluyt*s  death,  a  volume  called  Purchas  his 
Pilgrimage ;  or,  lielations  of  the  World,  and  the  Reli- 
gions Obi^rted  in  all  Ages  and  Places  Discovered  from 
the  Creation  unto  this  Present.  These  two  works  (a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  of  which  was  published  in 
1620)  form  a  continuation  of  Hakluyt  s  collection, 
but  on  a  more  extended  plan.f  The  publication  of 
tliis  voluminous  work  involved  the  author  in  debt : 
it  was,  however,  well  received,  and  has  been  of 
much  utility  to  later  compilers.  The  writer  of  the 
catalogue  in  Churchill's  collection  says  of  Purchas, 
that  *  he  has  imitated  Hakluyt  too  much,  swelling 
his  work  into  five  volumes  in  folio;*  yet,  he  adds, 
'the  whole  collection  is  very  valuable,  as  having 
preserved  many  considerable  voyages  that  might 
otherwise  have  perished.  But,  like  Hakluyt,  he  has 
thrown  in  all  tliat  came  to  hand,  to  fill  up  so  many 
volumes,  and  is  excessive  full  of  bis  own  notions, 
and  of  mean  quibbling  and  playing  upon  words ;  yet 
for  such  as  can  make  choice  of  the  best,  tlie  collec- 
tion is  very  valuable.*^    Among  his  peculiarities  is 

*  ChurcbUl's  CoUeotion,  toI.  I.,  p.  xtM. 

t  The  conteoU  of  the  dilTercnt  Tolumes  are  at  follow : — 
Vol.  I.  of  the  *  Pilgrims'  ooiituins  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Ancient 
Kings,  Patriarchs,  Apoittlcs,  and  PhUnaophera ;  Voyages  of  Clr- 
oumnavlgatora  of  the  Gh)be ;  and  Voyages  along  the  ooasta  of 
Africa  tu  the  P^ist  Indies,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  Vol.  IL  contains  Voyages 
and  Relations  of  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Palestine,  Arabia.  Persia, 
and  other  iwru  of  Asia.  VoL  III.  contains  Tartary,  China, 
Russia,  North- West  America,  and  the  Fclar  Regiona.  VoL  IV. 
contains  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Vol.  V.  oontains  the 
Pilgrimage,  a  Theological  and  Geographical  History  cf  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

t  VoL  L,  p.  xviL 


that  of  interlarding  theological  reflections  and  dis' 
cussions  with  his  narratives.  Purchus  died  about 
1628,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  His  other  works  are, 
M  icroeostnus,  or  the  ITutora  of  Man  (1619);  tl ic  Kimfs 
Toiter  and  Triumphant  Arch  of  London  (1623);  and 
a  Funeral  Sennon  (1619).  His  quaint  eulogy  df  the 
sea  is  here  extracted  from  the  '  Pilsrimac:e :  — 


[The  Sea,] 


As  God  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  into  one 
globe,  so  their  joint  combination  and  mutual  awist- 
ance  is  necc8sary  to  secular  happiness  and  gloiy.  The 
sea  covereth  one-half  of  this  patrimony  of  ma.n,  whereof 
Ood  set  him  in  ^sseflsion  when  be  said,  '  Replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
eveiy  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'  *  * 
Thus  should  man  at  once  lose  half  hin  inheritance,  if  the 
art  of  navigation  did  not  enable  him  to  manage  this 
untamed  beast,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and 
saddle  of  his  shipping  to  make  him  serviceable.  Now 
for  the  senricen  of  the  sea,  they  are  innumerable  :  it 
is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  commodities  to 
our  use ;  conveyer  of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  uniter,  by 
trafiick,  of  all  nations :  it  presents  the  eye  with  diver- 
sified colours  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were,  with 
rich  brooches,  adorned  with  various  islands.  It  is  an 
open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitched  field 
for  the  moHt  dreadful  fights  of  war ;  yields  diversity 
of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet ;  materials  for  wealth,  medi- 
cine for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  pearlfC,  and 
other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  auibergri»e  for 
delight ;  '  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep'  for 
instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  multiplicity 
of  natures  for  contemplation,  diversity  of  accidents 
for  admiration,  compendiousnoss  to  the  way,  to  full 
bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile 
moisture,  to  distant  friends  pleasant  meeting,  to  weazy 
persons  delightful  refreshing,  to  studious  and  religious 
minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  temperanoe, 
exercise  of  continence ;  school  oif  prayer,  meditation, 
devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refuge  to  the  distressed,  por- 
tage to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  customs 
to  the  prince,  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  to  the  earth ;  it 
hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise  the  sins,  to 
exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen  ;  manifold  afibctions  in 
itself,  to  aficct  and  stupify  the  subtlest  philosopher ; 
sustaineth  moveable  fortresses  for  the  soldier  ;  niain- 
taineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  and  watenr 
garrison  to  guard  the  state  ;  entertains  the  sim  with 
vapours,  the  moon  with  obscKjuiouaness,  the  stars  alto 
with  a  natural  looking-glass,  the  sky  with  clouds,  the 
air  with  temperateness,  the  soil  with  suppleness,  the 
rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  valleys 
with  fertility  ;  oontaineth  most  diversified  matter  for 
meteors,  most  multiform  shapes,  most  various,  nume- 
rous kinds,  most  immense,  difibrmed,  deformed,  un- 
formed monsters ;  onoe  (for  why  should  1  longer  detain 
you  0  the  sea  yields  action  to  the  body,  meditation 
to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  all  parts  thereof 
to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 

JOHN  DAVU. 

Among  the  intrepid  navigators  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  by  Hak- 
luyt, one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  John  Davis, 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  who,  in  1585,  and  the  two 
following  years,  made  three  voyages  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage  to  Chini^  and  discovered  the 
well-known  straits  to  which  his  name  has  ever  sinoe 
been  applied.  In  1595  he  himself  published  a  snaall 
and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  2TW 
WorhTs  Hydrogrofflucal  Description,  'wherein,'  aa 
we  are  told  in  the  title-page,  *  is  proued  not  onely 
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by  aucthoritie  of  writers,  but  also  by  late  experience 
of  trauellers,  and  reasons  of  substantiaJl  probabilitie, 
that  tlie  worlde  in  all  his  zones,  clymats,  and  places, 
is  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  likewise 
nnirersaliy  nauigable,  without  any  naturall  anoy- 
ance to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appeares  that 
iVora  England  there  is  a  short  and  spc^e  passage 
into  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Halucca,  Fhillipina, 
and  India,  by  northerly  navigation,  to  the  renowne, 
honour,  and  benefit  of  her  niaiesties  state  and  com- 
munalty.'  In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he 
gives  a  short  narrative  of  his  voyages,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  unsuccessful  termination  of  them 
an,  he  considers  to  afford  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  north-west  passage.  Tliis  narrative,  with  its 
original  spelling,  is  here  inserted  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  style  of  such  relations  in  the  age  of 
^izabeth. 

IDarisU  Voyagta  in  Search  (if  ike  Norths  West  Passage.} 

In  my  first  voyage,  not  experienced  of  the  nature 
of  thotfe  clymattes,  and  having  no  direction  either  by 
Chart,  Ulooe,  or  other  certayne  relation  in  what  alti- 
tude that  passage  was  to  bee  searched,  I  shaped  a 
Northerly  courHe  and  so  sought  the  same  towards  the 
South,  and  in  that  my  Northerly  course  I  fell  upon 
the  shore  which  in  ancient  time  was  called  Oroynland, 
fiae  hundred  leagues  disttant  from  the  durscys  West 
Nor  West  Northerly,  the  land  being  very  high  and 
full  of  mightle  mountaines  all  couered  with  snow,  no 
viewe  of  wood,  grasse,  or  earth  to  be  seeue,  and  the 
shore  two  Icages  of  into  the  sea  so  full  of  yse  as  that 
no  shipping  cold  by  any  meanes  come  necre  the  same. 
The  lotXLsome  vewe  of  the  shore,  and  irksome  noyse  of 
they«e  was  such,  as  that  it  bred  strange  conceipts  amons 
us,  so  that  we  supposed  the  place  to  be  wast  and  voyd 
of  any  sencible  or  vegi table  creatures,  wherupon  I 
called  the  same  Desolation  ;  so  coasting  this  shore 
towardcs  the  South  in  the  latitude  of  sixcie  degrees,  I 
found  it  to  trend  towardes  the  west.  1  still  followed 
the  leading  thereof  in  the  same  height,  and  after  fiftie 
or  sixtie  leagcs,  it  fayled  and  lay  directly  north,  which 
I  still  followed,  and  in  thirtie  leag(»  sayling  upon  the 
West  side  of  this  coast  by  me  named  Desolation,  we 
were  past  all  the  yse  and  found  many  greene  and 
plesant  Ills  bordering  upon  the  shore,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  the  maine  were  still  covered  with  great  quan- 
tities of  snowe.  I  brought  my  shippe  among  those  ylls 
and  there  mored  to  refreshe  our  selves  in  our  wearie 
trsvell,  in  the  latitude  of  six  tie  foure  degrees  or  there 
abouL  The  people  of  the  country,  having  espyed  our 
shippfl,  came  down  unto  us  in  their  canoes,  holding  up 
their  right  hand  to  the  Sunne  and  crying  Yliaout, 
would  stricke  their  brestes ;  we  doing  the  like  the 
people  came  aborde  our  shippes,  men  of  good  stature, 
unbearded,  small  eyed  and  of  tractable  conditions  ;  by 
whom,  as  signes  would  permit,  we  understoode  that 
towardes  the  North  and  West  there  was  a  great  sea, 
and  using  the  people  with  kindnesse  in  geuing  them 
nayles  and  knifes  which  of  all  things  they  most  de- 
sired, we  departed,  and  finding  the  sea  free  from  yse, 
supposing  our  selves  to  be  past  all  daunger,  we  shaped 
our  course  West  Nor  West,  thinking  thereby  to  passe 
for  China,  but  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  sixe  d^rees, 
wee  fell  with  an  other  shore,  and  there  founde  an 
other  passage  of  20  leages  broade  directly  West  into 
the  same,  which  we  supposed  to  bee  our  hoped  strayght. 
We  intered  into  the  same  thirty  or  fortie  leages,  finding 
at  neither  to  wyden  nor  straighten ;  then,  considering  that 
theyeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne  of  August, 
and  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  dan- 
gers thereof,  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  retoume 
with  notice  of  our  good  succcsse  for  this  small  time 
af  search.  And  so  retoumiiig  in  a  sharpe  fret  of 
Westerly  windes,  the  29  of  September  we  arrived  at 


Dartmouth.  And  acquainting  master  Secretory  with 
the  rest  of  the  honorable  and  worshipfuU  adventurers 
of  all  our  proceding«'Sy  I  was  appointed  againe  the 
seconde  veere  to  search  the  bottomc  of  this  straight, 
because  by  aU  likelihood  it  was  the  place  and  passage 
by  us  laboured  for.  In  this  second  attempt  the  mer- 
chants of  Exeter  and  other  places  of  the  West  be- 
came adventurers  in  the  action,  so  that,  being  suffi- 
ciently furnished  for  sixe  monthes,  and  having  direction 
to  search  this  straighte,  untill  we  found  the  same  to 
fall  into  an  other  sea  upon  the  West  side  of  this  part 
of  America,  we  should  agayne  retoume,  for  then  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  shiping  with  trade  might 
safely  bee  conueied  to  China  and  the  parts  of  Asia. 
We  departed  from  Dartmouth,  and  ariring  unto  the 
south  part  of  the  cost  of  Desolation  costed  the  same 
upon  his  west  shore  to  the  lat.  of  66.  degres,  and 
there  ancored  among  the  ylls  bordering  upon  the  same, 
where  wee  refreshed  our  selues.  The  people  of  this  place 
came  likewise  vnto  vs,  by  whome  I  vnderstood  through 
their  signes  that  towardes  the  North  the  sea  was  liuge. 
At  this  place  the  chiefe  shipe  whereupon  I  trusted, 
called  the  Mermayd  of  Dartmouth,  found  many  occa- 
sions of  discontentment,  and  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceede  she  there  foreooke  me.  Then  considering  howe 
I  had  giuen  my  fayth  and  most  constant  promise  to 
my  worshipfull  good  friend  master  William  Sander- 
son, who  of  all  men  was  the  greatest  aduenturer  in 
that  action,  and  tooke  such  care  for  the  perfounnanoe 
theerof  that  hee  hath  to  my  knowledge  at  one  time 
disbursed  as  much  money  as  any  fine  others  whatso- 
euver  out  of  his  owne  purse,  when  some  of  the  com- 
pany haue  bin  slacke  in  giuing  in  their  aduenture. 
And  also  knowing  that  I  should  lose  the  fauour  of 
master  Secretory,  if  I  should  shrinke  from  his  direction, 
in  one  small  barke  of  thirty  tonnes,  whereof  master 
Sanderson  was  owner,  alone  without  farther  comfort  or 
company  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage,  and  ariuing  unto 
this  straights  followed  the  same  cightie  leages,  vntill 
I  came  among  many  ylandes,  where  the  water  did  eb 
and  flowe  sixe  fadomc  ^'pright,  and  where  there  had 
becnc  great  trade  of  people  to  make  trayne.  But  by 
such  thinges  as  there  we  found,  wee  kncwe  that  they 
were  not  Xtians  of  Kurope  that  vaed  that  trade  ;  in 
fine,  by  seaching  with  our  boate,  wee  founde  small 
hope  to  passe  any  farther  that  way,  and  therefore 
retouming  againe  recouered  the  sea  and  so  coasted 
the  shore  towardes  the  South,  and  in  so  doing  (for  it 
was  to  late  to  search  towardes  the  North)  wee  founde 
an  other  great  inlett  neere  fortie  leages  broade  where 
the  water  entred  in  with  violent  swiftnes!  This  we 
likewise  thought  might  be  a  passage,  for  no  doubt  but 
the  North  partes  of  America  arc  all  ylands,  by  ought 
that  I  could  peroeiue  therein  ;  but  because  I  was  alone 
in  a  small  Wke  of  thirtie  tonnes,  and  the  yeere 
spent  I  entered  not  into  the  same,  for  it  was  now  the 
seuenth  of  September,  but  coasting  the  shore  towardes 
the  South  we  saw  an  incredible  number  of  birdes. 
Hauing  diuers  fishermen  aborde  our  barke,  they  all 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  scull  of  fish.  Wee 
beeing  vnprouided  of  fishing  furniture,  with  a  long 
spike  nayle  mayde  a  hoke,  and  fastening  the  same  to 
one  of  our  sounding  lynes.  Before  the  bayte  was 
changed  wee  tooke  more  than  fortie  great  cods,  the 
fishe  swimming  so  aboundantly  thicke  about  our 
barke  as  is  incradible  to  be  reported  of,  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  salte  that  we  had,  wee  preserued 
some  thirtie  couple,  or  there  aboutes,  and  so  returned 
for  England.  Ajid  hauing  reported  to  master  Secre- 
tory the  whole  succesae  of  this  attempt,  hee  com- 
manded mee  to  present  unto  the  most  honorable 
Lorde  high  thresurer  of  England  some  parte  of  that 
fish,  which  when  his  Lordship  saw  and  hearde  at  laige 
the  relation  of  this  seconde  attempt,  I  reoeiued  fauor> 
able  countenance  from  his  honour,  aduising  mee  to 
prosecute  the  action,  of  which  his  Lordship  conceiae4 
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a  Tcry  good  opiDion.  The  next  yeere,  although  diuen 
of  the  aducnturcn  fel  from  the  action,  an  at  the  wes- 
tern mcrchftntes  and  most  of  those  in  London,  yet 
Bomc  of  the  aduenturers  both  honorable  and  worshipnill 
continued  their  willing  iauour  and  charge,  so  that  bjr 
this  meanes  tho  next  yeere  2.  shippes  were  appointed 
for  the  fishing  and  one  p}iiace  for  the  discouery. 

Departing  from  Dartmouth,  through  Ood*s  merciful 
fibuour  I  ariued  to  the  place  of  fishing  and  there  accord- 
ing to  my  direction  I  left  tho  2  shippa  to  follow  that 
businea,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart 
Tntill  my  retume  vnto  them,  which  shoulde  bee  in  tho 
fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for 
the  discouery,  but  after  my  departure  in  sixteene 
dayes  the  shippes  had  finished  their  voyage,  and  so 
preitently  depiairtcd  for  England,  without  regard  of 
their  promise.  My  selfe,  not  distrusting  any  such  hard 
measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 
course  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and 
Nor  west,  to  the  latitude  of  sixtie  seuen  degrees,  and 
there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Desola- 
tion east ;  then  when  I  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I 
began  to  distrust  that  it  would  prooue  but  a  gulfc. 
Notwithstanding, desirous  to  knowethe  full  certaintye, 
I  proceeded,  and  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage 
enlarged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  wcstemc  shore  ; 
thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  fine  de- 
grees, in  a  great  sea,  free  from  yse,  coasting  the 
westeme  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  conti- 
nually rowing  out  vnto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty, 
forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and  would  giue  mc 
fi«he  dried,  Samon,  &unon  pcule,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe, 
stone  bate,  and  such  like,  besides  diuers  kindes  of 
birdcs,  OS  Partrig,  Fenant,  Gulls,  sea  birdes,  and  other 
kinde**  of  flcf^lic.  J  still  laboured  by  bignen  to  knowe 
from  them  what  they  knew  of  any  sea  towards  the 
North.  They  still  made  si<n»e8  of  a  great  sea  as  we  vn- 
derstw.d  them  ;  tbcn  1  departed  from  that  coast,  think- 
ing to  diHcoucr  tl'.e  North  pai-ts  of  America,  and  after 
I  had  say  led  towiirilcs  the  west  necre  fortie  leagos  I 
fell  upon  a  iirvni  bancke  of  yse  ;  the  wind  l^eing  North 
and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same 
towardes  the  Stuith,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  from 
me,  neither  wa«  tlierc  any  yse  towards  the  North,  but 
a  great  sea,  fre<',  large,  very  salt  and  blue  and  of  an 
unseal cheahle  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South 
I  came  to  the  place  wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe, 
but  found  them  not.  Then  being  forsaken  and  left  in 
this  di.stresHo  referring  my  .selfe  to  the  mercifull  proui- 
dence  of  (Jod,  sl.aiK'd  my  course  for  England  and  yn- 
hoped  for  of  any,  (iod  alone  rcleuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
Dartmouth.  By  this  last  discouerie  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  pjis>agc  was  free  and  without  impe- 
diment towanls  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish 
fleete  and  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretorycs 
death,  the  voya*^  was  omitted  and  neuer  sitheus  at- 
tempted. 

Davis  made  five  yojAges  as  a  pilot  to  the  East 
Indies,  wlicre  he  was  killed  in  1605  in  a  contention 
with  some  Japaitesc  off  tlie  coast  of  Malacca. 

GEORGE  SJLKDT8. 

Five  years  after  that  event,  George  Sandys,  a  s<m 
of  the  Arc!hl»ishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well- 
known  metrical  translation  of  *  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses,* set  out  u]x)n  a  journey,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  accmmt  in  1615,  entitled  A  delation  of  a 
Jouniq/ bevun  Anno  Domini  1610.  Four  Booka^  can- 
iaininy  a  Dcsc  n'ption  of  Uie  Tttrkiah  Empire  of  Egypt, 
of  the  Holy  L  jnd,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  itabff  and 
hianda  adjoining.  This  work  was  W)  popular  as  to 
rcaeh  a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — a  distinction  not 
undeserved,  since,  as  Mr  Kerr  has  remarked,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Voyages  and  TravcU, '  Sandys  Ar.is  nn 


aci'oni])li8hcd  gentleman,  well  prepured,  by  previoni 
study,  fur  his  travels,  which  are  distinguished  by 
erudition,  sagacity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  and  are 
written  in  a  pleasant  style.**  He  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  poets  to  the 
various  locidities  through  which  he  passed.  In  hlf 
dedication  to  Prince  Charles,  he  thus  refers  to  the 

[Modem  State  of  Aneieni  Cowitriea.} 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  tha  most  renowned  coon* 
tries  and  kingdoms  :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorioai 
and  triumphant  empires  ;  the  theatres  of  valour  axkd 
heroical  actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly 
felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hath  produced  her 
wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
invented  and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy, 
and  civility,  have  been  planted,  have  flourished ;  and, 
lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  common- 
wealth; gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired  his  prophets^ 
sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
the  Son  of  Ood  descended  to  become  man ;  where  ho 
honoured  the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought 
the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  over  death, 
and  ascended  into  glory :  which  countries,  once  so 
glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now, 
through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  de- 
plored spectacles  of  extreme  misery  ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon  them,  and  rooted 
out  all  civility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbarous 
tyrant  pos.*essing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  do- 
minion. Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height  of  great- 
ness and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  so 
great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world  to  that  lament- 
able di.stress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  understanding  beholders)  it  now 
faints  and  groaneth.  Those  rich  lands  at  this  present 
remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  receptacles 
of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  large  terri- 
tories dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate  ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  Yuins ; 
glorious  temples  either  subverted,  or  prostituted  to 
impiety ;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppressed; 
all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  lifiht  of  learning  per- 
mitted, nor  virtue  cherished :  Violence  and  rapine  in- 
sulting over  all,  and  leaving  no  securify  except  to  an 
abject  mind,  and  unlooked-on  poverty  ;  which  cala- 
mities of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.  For  assistance 
wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  their 
present  condition,  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might 
permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  tho  former  estates 
and  first  antiquities  of  those  peoples  and  countries : 
thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  frailty  of  man, 
the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly,  and  assur- 
ance that,  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving 
Ood,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection. 

The  death  of  Sandys,  which  took  place  in  1648, 
was  somewhat  preceded  by  that  of  a  coDtemporuy 
traTeller, 

WILLIAM  UTHOOW, 

a  Scotsman,  who  traversed  on  foot  many  Euro* 

Sean,  Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  This  indiri- 
ual  was  one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  abundant,  who 
travel  from  a  love  of  adventure  and  locomotion,  with- 
out having  any  scientific  or  literary  object  in  view 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  walked  more 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles;  and  so  decidedly 
did  he  give  the  preference  to  that  mode  of  travelling, 
that,  even  when  the  use  of  a  carriage  waa  offered  to 
him,  he  steadfastly  dedined  to  avidl  himself  of  the 
accommodation.  His  narrative  was  puUished  lo 
*■  Kerr's  CoUectioo  of  TojRcea,  vol.  ztUI.  p.  BBB. 
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Ijondon  in  1640,  vith  a  long  title,  commenclnfc  tlius — 
Tie  Totil  Dueourte  of  l/ir  Rart  Ad,*ntMaat,d  Pain- 
/ai  Prrtgrbuilioni  of  Limg  Kinrlem  Ytari'  TravtU 
/roM  Stxiiattd  to  Iht  atottfamoui  Kmgdomt  iit  Eunrnt, 
dMta,  and  Africri.  Ptrjited  ba  Thrre  l)ror-boughl  T  oy- 
agtt  in  Surifying  ForUf-Eight  KingiloBit,  Aitcienl  aiid 
Modem;  Twnty-One  RtipMict,  Tn  Ahmalutt  Prin- 
dpalUla,  wii/i  Tim  Himilrtd  Inland:  One  ofhii  prin- 
cipal »nd  least  ajfreeable  adTenturra  occnnwi  at 
Malaga  in  Spnin.  where  he  was  arretted  M  an  En^- 
liih  ipy,  and  rommitted  to  prison.  The  detaili  whith 
he  giTcs  of  hii  lufferingi  while  in  confinement,  and 
the  tortarp*  applied  to  him  with  the  view  of  eilmct- 
big  a  confcasion,  are  mch  a*  to  make  humanitj' 
ricken.  Having  been  at  length  relieved  hy  Kime 
Engtiah  reaidenia  in  Malaga,  to  whom  hia  lituation 
acddentillv  became  known,  he  waa  aent  to  I^ndon 
bjr  aea,  and  aflenrarda  forwarded,  at  the  expense  of 
Eiogjamea,  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  upwards 
of  itx  months,  recruiting  hla  ahattered  fnme.  He 
died  in  1S40,  after  haling  attempted,  apparently 
without  surcesa,  to  obtain  rcdresi  by  bringing  hU 
case  before  tlie  Upper  House. 


Jineg  HowEU,  wa«  one  of  the  moit  intelligent 
travellcra  and  pleasing  miscellnneous  writers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bom  in  Cnr- 
martlienBhire  about  1596.  he  rcrtived  his  cduralian 
at  Ilerefiird  and  Oxford,  and  repaired  to  London  in 
quett  of  cmploj-ment  He  was  there  appointed 
(tewaid  to  a  patent-glan  manufactory,  in  which 


capad^  ha  went  abroad  In  1619,  to  procvra  male- 
li^t  and  engafie  workmen.  In  the  course  of  hia 
traTcts,  which  laated  till  1G31,  lie  visited  many  com- 
merclal  towns  in  IloUand.  Flandcra.  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  ;  and,  being  pouessed  of  an  acute  and  in- 
quiring mind,  laid  up  ■  great  ttore  of  uaeful  ohaervai- 
tiona  on  men  and  manners,  besides  acquiring  an 
extensive  knowledjre  of  modem  languages.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  glass  company  soon  after  ceased, 


lish  Teaael  which  had  been  ■eizcd  in  Sardinia  on  a 
charge  of  sninjtgiing ;  but  all  hopes  of  olitainini!  re- 
dress being  destroyed  liy  the  breaking  ofT  of  Prince 
rharlet's  prn|'i«cd  marriage  with   the  infnnia,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1fi2*.     His  next  .ifliit  waa 
that  of  eecretarv  to  Ijjrd  Scrope.  aa  president  of  the 
north;  and  in  1617  he  was  chosi'n  hv  the  corpora- 
tion of  Richmond  to  be  one  of  their  tvprcsenl.itivci 
in  parliament.     Three  jean  afterwards  he  visited 
CnppnhR)tEn  ai  stcretary  to  the  Kuglish  arnhnssador. 
Haring  complimented  Charle"  1.  in  twounall  pncms, 
he  obtained,  in  1640,  the  clerkshipof  tlwcouniil.  an 
appointment  which  lasted  but  a  abort  time.  as.  three 
yean  afttrwards.  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  KIrat  \>j 
order  of  a  committee  of  parliament     Here  he  re- 
mained till  after  the  king*!  death,  supporting  him- 
self by    translating    and    composing    a   variety   of    ' 
works.    At  the  Restoration  he  became  htsturiogra- 
pher-roynl,  being  the  first  who  ever  enjoyed  that 
title  I  and  continued  his  literary  avocations  till  lUi     i 
death,  in  1666.     Of  upwards  of  forty  publicationa  of     | 
thii  lirelr  and  sensible  writer,  none  is  now  gene-     i 
rally  reaif  except  hia  Epittol/t  lio-Eliaiia.ar  FnmUiar 
LttUrt,  flrst  printed  in  1645,  and  considered  to  be     | 
the  eariteat  specimen  of  epittoUry  literature  in  the     i 
language.  Tlie  letters  are  dstcd  from  various  placet 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  some  of  them  are     | 
supposed  to  have  liecn  mmpiled  from  memory  while     i 
the  author  was  in  the  Fleet  prison,  the  greater  num-     | 
ber  seem  to  bear  sufBcieiit  internal  evidence  uf  hav-     i 
ing  been  ivritten  at  the  times  and  places  indicated,      i 
His  remarks  on  the  leading  events  and  characters  of 
the  time,  as  wcU  as  the  animated  accounts  given  of     | 
what   he   saw  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  sound 
reflections  vriDi    which  his   letters  abound,  contri-      I 
bute  to  render  the  work  one  of  penoaaent  intcreat 
and  value. 

To  Dr  PraKcU  Matadl. 

nowned  Venice,  the  odmired'sl  city  in  the  world,  a  city 
that  alt  Europe  ii  bound  unto,  far  she  is  her  greatest 
rampart  against  that  huge  eastern  tyrant,  the  Turk,  by 
aea  ;  else,  1  bsliere,  he  had  overrun  all  Chrintcndom 
by  this  time.  Against  him  this  city  hath  performed 
notable  exploits,  and  not  only  against  him,  but  divers 
others ;  she  hath  restored  emperors  to  thcif  thronea, 
and  popef  to  their  chaira,  and  with  her  galleys  often 
preserved  St  Peter's  bark  from  sinking  :  ^r  which,  by 
wa7  of  teirard,  one  of  hia  succcsaors  esponaed  her  to 
the  sea,  which  marriage  ia  solemnly  renewed  every 
year  in  solemn  proceaaion  by  the  Doge  and  all  the 
Clariieimoa,  and  a  gold  ring  cast  into  the  sea  out  of 
the  great  0Blea«8e,  called  the  Bucenton,  wherein  the 
Grst'ceremony  was  peifotmcd  by  the  pope  himself^ 
above  three  hundred  yean  aince,  and  they  say  it  i>  the 
aelf-same  vessel  still,  though  often  put  upon  careen, 
and  trimmed.  This  made  me  think,  nay,  I  fell  upon 
an  abetracted  nation  in  philosophy,  and  a  speculation 
touching  the  body  of  man,  which,  being  id  perpetual 
flux,  and  a  kind  of  lueceuion  of  decays,  and  conse- 
quently requiring,  ever  and  anon,  a  restoration  of  what 
it  loKth  ol^the  lirtueof  tbeformeraliment,  and  what 

and  fleshly  substance,  which,  aa  in  all  other  aublunoij 
bodies  that  have  internal  principle*  of  heat,  useth  to 
transpire,  breathe  out,  and  waste  away  through  invi* 
sible  pores,  by  eierdse,  motion,  and  sleep,  to  moke 
n»m  still  far  a  supply  of  new  nurriture  :  I  f^ll,  I 
Bay,  to  consider  whether  our  bodiea  may  be  aaid  to  ba 
of  like  condition  with  this  Bucentoro,  wbieh,  thou^ 
tt  be  reputed  atill  the  nme  venel,  yet,  I  beli*t« 
than's  not  a  foot  of  that  timber  temaining  which  U 
had  upon  the  fint  dock,  haring  been,  as  tuy  tell  ina, 
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lo  often  planked  and  ribbed,  calked  and  pieced.  In 
like  uiauner,  our  bodies  may  be  said  to  be  dailj  re- 
paired by  new  sustenance,  whicb  begets  new  blood, 
and  consequently  new  spirits,  new  humours,  and,  I 
may  say,  new  flesh  ;  the  old,  by  continual  deperdition 
and  intteusible  perspirations,  eraporating  still  out  of 
us,  and  giving  way  to  freah  ;  so  that  I  make  a  question 
whether,  by  reason  of  these  perpetual  reparations  and 
accretions,  the  body  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  numerical  body  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  in 
his  manhood,  or  the  same  in  his  manhood  that  he  had 
in  his  youth,  the  same  in  his  youth  that  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  childhood,  or  the  same  in  his 
^ildhood  which  he  wore  first  in  the  womb.  I  make  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical,  indiridually 
numerical  body,  when  I  carried  a  calf-leather  satchel 
to  school  in  Hereford,  as  when  I  wore  a  lamb-skin 
hood  in  Oxford  ;  or  whether  I  hare  the  same  mass  of 
blood  in  my  reins,  and  the  same  flesh,  now  in  Venice, 
which  I  carried  about  me  three  years  since,  up  and 
down  London  streets,  having,  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale, 
drunk  vrine  all  the  while,  and  fed  upon  different 
viands.  Now,  the  stomach  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it 
hath  a  chemical  kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one 
body  into  another,  to  transubstantiate  fish  and  fruits 
Into   flesh  within  and  about  us;  but  though  it  be 

aucHtionable  whether  I  wear  the  same  flesh  which  is 
uxible,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is  not  the  same,  for  you 
may  remember  I  went  flaxen-haired  out  of  England, 
but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a  very  dark 
brown,  which  I  impute  not  only  to  the  heat  and  air 
of  those  hot  countries  I  have  eat  my  bread  in,  but  to 
the  quality  and  difference  of  food  :  you  will  say 
that  haix  ie  but  an  excrementitious  thing,  and  makes 
net  i<o  this  purpose ;  moreover,  methinks  1  hear 
thee  say  that  this  mav  be  true  only  in  the  blood 
and  spirits,  or  such  fluid  parts,  not  in  the  solid  and 
heteroj^eneal  parts.  But  I  will  press  no  farther  at 
this  time  this  philosophical  notion,  which  the  sight  of 
Bucentoro  iiifuflcd  into  me,  for  it  hath  already  made 
roe  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and,  I  fear  me,  to  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience  ;  I  leave  the  farther 
disquisition  of  this  point  to  your  own  contemplations, 
who  are  a  far  riper  philosopher  than  1,  and  have 
waded  deeper  into  and  drunk  more  of  Aristotle's  well. 
But,  to  conclude,  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  1 
cany  about  me  the  same  body  or  no  in  all  points,  that 
I  had  in  England,  I  am  well  assured  1  bear  still  the 
■ame  mind,  and  therein  I  verify  the  old  verse — 

Ccdum  noD  snlmum  mutant  qut  tnus  msre  oumint, 

*  The  air,  but  not  the  mind,  they  ohange. 
Who  la  outlandish  ooontrles  rang*.* 

For,  what  alterations  soever  happen  in  this  micro- 
eoam,  in  this  little  world,  this  small  bulk  and  body 
of  mine,  you  may  be  confident  that  nothing  shall  alter 
my  afiections,  specially  towards  you,  but  that  I  will 
persevere  still  the  same — ^the  very  same 

VairicK,  Julp  1, 1(V1. 


To  Sir  Wiiliam  St  Jckn,  Knig^ 

6iRi — Having  seen  Antenor's  tomb  in  Padua,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flaminius  in  Verona,  wiUi  other 
brave  towns  in  Lombardy,  I  am  now  come  to  Rome, 
•nd  Rome,  they  say,  is  every  man's  country ;  she  is 


called  Communu  PatricL,  for  every  one  that  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  Latin  church  &nd«  himself  here,  as 
it  were,  at  home,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  in  regard 
of  interest  in  religion,  which  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  strangers  that  sojourn  in  this 
city  ;  and  without  any  distinction  or  mark  of  strange- 
ness, they  come  to  prpfcrments  and  ofiices,  both  in 
church  and  state,  according  to  merit,  which  is  more 
valued  and  sought  after  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found  Rome  ele- 
vated upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her  rather  spreading 
upon  a  flat,  having  humbled  herself,  since  she  was 
made  a  Christian,  and  descended  from  those  hills  to 
Campus  Marti  us  ;  with  Trasieren,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about  fourteen 
miles,  which  is  far  short  of  that  vast  circuit  she  had 
in  Claudius  his  time  ;  for  Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then 
of  fifty  mi  W  in  circumference,  and  she  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  free  citizens  in  a  famous  c^ise  that 
was  made,  whicb,  allowing  but  six  to  every  family  in 
women,  children,  and  servants,  came  to  three  millions 
of  souls  ;  but  she  is  now  a  wildeniess  in  comparison  of 
that  number.  I'he  pope  is  grown  to  be  a  great  tem- 
poral prince  of  late  yean*,  for  the  state  of  the  church 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  Umbria, 
Sabina,  Perugia,  with  a  part  of  Tuscany,  the  patri- 
mony, Rome  herself,  and  I^tium.  In  these  there  are 
above  fifty  bishopricki* ;  the  pope  hath  alno  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  he  hath  the 
town  of  Bencventx)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplett,  and  the 
country  of  Venissa,  called  Avi^on,  in  France.  He  hath 
title  also  good  enough  to  Nnple^*  itself ;  but,  rather 
than  offend  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  is 
contented  with  a  white  mule,  and  purse  of  pistoles 
about  the  neck,  .which  he  receives  every  year  for  a 
heriot  or  homage,  or  what  you  will  call  it ;  he  pre- 
tends also  to  be  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  Urbin, 
Parma,  and  Ma^Mseran ;  of  Norrtay,  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, since  King  John  did  prostrate  our  crown  at 
Pandelfo  his  legate'ti  feet. 

The  state  of  the  apostolic  see  here  in  Italy  lieth 
*twixt  two  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene,  and  it 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Italy,  which  makes  the 
pope  powerful  to  do  good  or  harm,  and  more  capable 
than  any  other  to  be  an  umpire  or  an  enemy.  His 
authority  being  mixed  'twixt  temporal  and  spiritual, 
disperscth  itself  into  so  many  members,  that  a  young 
man  may  grow  old  here  before  he  can  well  uudentand 
the  form  of  govenmient. 

The  consistory  of  cardinals  meet  but  once  a-week, 
and  once  a-wcek  they  solemnly  wait  all  upon  the  pope. 
I  am  told  there  are  now  in  Christendom  but  sixty- 
eight  cardinals,  whereof  there  are  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fifty  one  cardinal  priests,  and  eleven  cardinal  deacons. 
The  cardinal  bishops  attend  and  sit  near  the  pope, 
when  he  celebrates  any  festival ;  the  cardinal  priests 
assist  him  at  maas  aiid  the  cardinal  deacons  attire 
him.  A  cardinal  is  made  by  a  short  breve  or  writ 
firom  the  pope  in  these  words,  *Creamus  t«  sociom 
regibus,  sui>eriorem  ducibus,  et  fratrem  nostrum  :* — 
[*  We  create  thee  a  companion  to  kings,  superior  to 
dukes,  and  our  brother.']  If  a  cardinal  oishop  should 
be  questioned  for  any  offence,  there  most  be  twenty- 
four  witnesses  produced  against  him.  The  bishop  of 
Ostia  hath  most  privilege  of  any  other,  for  he  conse- 
crates and  installs  the  pope,  and  goes  always  next  to 
him.  All  these  cardinals  have  the  repute  of  princes, 
and  besides  other  incomes,  they  have  the  annat  of 
benefices  to  support  their  greatness. 

For  point  of  power,  the  pope  is  able  to  put  50,000 
men  in  the  field,  in  case  of  necessity,  besides  his  naval 
strength  in  galleys.  We  read  how  Paul  III.  sent 
Charles  V.  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
hontft.    Pius  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charles  IX.; 
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a&d  for  ricKefl,  besides  the  temporal  dominions  he 
hath  1b  all  the  countries  before  named,  the  datany  or 
denpatefaing  of  bulls,  the  triennial  subsidies,  annats, 
and  other  eceleeiastiisi  rights,  mount  to  an  unknown 
sum  ;  and  it  is  a  common  sajtng  here,  that  as  long  as 
the  pope  can  finder  a  pen,  he  can  want  no  pence.  Plus 
v.,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  in  buildings,  left 
four  millions  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  in  less 
than  five  yean;  more,  I  beliere,  than  this  Or^jory 
XV.  will,  for  he  hath  muij  nephews ;  and  better 
it  is  to  be  the  pope's  nephew,  than  to  be  a  favourite  to 
any  prince  in  Christendom. 

Touching  the  temporal  goremment  of  Rome,  and 
oppidan  affitirs,  there  is  a  praetor  and  some  choice 
citizens,  which  sit  in  the  Capitol.     Amongst  other 

Eteoes  of  policy,  there  is  a  synagogue  of  Jews  permitted 
ere  (as  in  other  places  in  Italy)  under  the  pope's 
nose,  but  they  go  with  a  mark  ot  distinction  in  their 
hats ;  they  are  tolerated  for  advantage  of  commerce, 
wherein  Uie  Jews  are  wonderful  dexterous,  though 
most  of  them  be  only  brokers  and  Lombardccni ;  and 
they  are  held  to  be  here  as  the  cytiic  held  women  to 
be — malum  necessarium.  There  be  few  of  the  Romans 
that  use  to  pray  for  the  pope's  long  life,  in  regard  the 
oftener  the  change  is,  the  more  advantageous  it  is  for 
the  city,  because  commonly  it  brings  strangers,  and  a 
recruit  of  new  people.  'The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so 
wholesome  as  of  old  ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one 
ik,  because  of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten  their 
fields.  For  her  antiquities,  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
volume  to  write  them  ;  those  which  I  hold  the  chiefest 
are  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 
sand people  might  sit ;  the  stores  of  Anthony ;  divers 
raiv  statues  at  Belvidcre  and  St  Peter's,  specially  that 
of  Laocoon  ;  the  obelisk  ;  for  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
hath  always  been  much  taken  with  imagery,  linniing, 
and  sculptures,  insomuch  that,  as  in  former  timc8,  so 
now  1  believe,  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Home  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  living  people.  One  antiquity 
among  others  is  very  remarkable,  because  of  the 
change  of  language ;  which  is,  an  ancient  column 
erected  as  a  trophy  for  Duillius  the  consul,  after  a 
famous  naval  victory  obtained  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  second  Punic  war,  ivliere  these  words  are 
engraven,  and  remain  legible  to  this  day,  *  Excmet 
leciones  Macistrates  Castrels  exfocient  pugnandod 
caped  enque  navebos  marid  consul,'  and  half  a  dozen 
lines  more.  It  is  called  Columna  Rostrata,  having  the 
beaks  and  prows  of  ships  engraven  up  and  down, 
whereby  it  appears,  that  the  I^atin  then  spoken  was 
much  differing  from  that  which  was  used  m  Cicero's 
time,  150  years  after.  Since  the  dismembering  of  the 
empire,  Rome  hath  run  through  many  viciniiitudes 
and  turns  of  fortune ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
residence  of  the  pope,  I  believe  she  had  become  a  heap 
of  stones,  a  mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 
ever that  she  bean  up  Ludifiercut  well,  yet  one  may 

Qni  missraada  rldet  reterU  vestigia  Rome, 
Ille  potest  merito  dkere,  Roma  fult. 

'  They  who  the  ruins  of  first  Rome  behnld. 
May  ssj,  Rome  Is  not  now,  but  wm  of  old.' 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  monument  of 
Rome  past,  when  she  was  in  that  flourish  that  St 
Austin  desired  to  see  her  in.  She  who  tamed  the 
world,  tamed  herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  there  is  a  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  a  care  of  her  still;  for  though  her 
air  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circumjacent  soil  so  aindly 
as  it  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  life  and  soul 
toeether  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  is  the 
■oie  cause  of  her  peopling  now ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
when  the  pope  came  to  be  her  head,  she  was  reduced 
Uf  her  first  principles ;  for  as  a  shepherd  wad  founder. 
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so  a  shepherd  is  still  governor  and  preserver.    Bat 
whereaft  the  French  have  an  odd  saying,  that 

Jamais  cheral  ni  bomme, 
B'aoModa  poiir  allsr  k  RonSb 


'  Ns'cr  hone  nor  man  did 
That  unto  Roms  did  wand  ;* 


truly,  I  must  confess,  that  I  find  mraelf  much  bet- 
tered by  it ;  for  the  sight  of  some  of  these  ruins  did 
fill  me  with  symptoms  of  mortification,  and  made  m« 
more  sensible  ot  the  frailty  of  all  tublonaiy  thinn, 
how  all  bodies,  as  well  inanimate  as  animate,  are  sud- 
ject  to  dissolution  and  change,  and  everrthing  elae 
under  the  moon,  except  the  love  of — Your  faithful 
vitor-J.  H. 
Bomb,  Seplemibtr  IS,  Ittl. 

To  Captaui  Tkomm  B. 

Noble  Captain — Yours  of  the  1st  of  March 
delivered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Soot,  and  I  hold  it  no 
profanation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  considering  the 
quality  of  my  subject,  and  having  (I  thank  Ood  fov 
it)  peHbrmed  all  church  duties,  to  employ  some  houz9 
to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  friendly  salute, 
though  I  confess  in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  Mv 
dear  Captain,  I  love  you  perfectly  well ;  I  love  both 
your  person  and  parts,  which  are  not  vulgar ;  I  am  in 
love  with  your  diiiposition,  which  is  generous,  and  I 
verily  think  you  were  never  guilty  of  any  pusillani- 
mous act  in  your  life.  Nor  \a  this  love  of  mine  con- 
ferred upon  yoa  gratis,  but  you  may  challenge  it  as 
your  due,  and  by  way  of  correspondence,  in  regard  of 
those  thousand  convincing  evidences  you  have  given 
me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that  you  take 
me  for  a  true  friend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  that  had  rather  commend  the  virtue  of  an  enemj 
than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  friend  ;  for  your  own  par- 
ticular, if  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities 
were  ca-st  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  first  would  much 
outpoidc  the  other ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  one  frailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that 
reigns  in  you,  which  weighs  much ;  it  is  a  humour  ot 
swearing  m  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  slight 
but  deep  far-fetched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  n^ 
out,  which  you  use  as  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  enforce  % 
faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more  ; 
and  you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  pro- 
voked, which  makes  the  humour  far  more  dangerous. 
I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  free  from 
it,  God  forgive  me),  that,  being  transported  with  choler, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with  passion  by  somo 
sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  ai 
play,  will  let  fall  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to 
belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole  voUies  of 
oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  eveiy 
trivial  discourse,  is  a  thing  of  horror.  1  knew  a  king 
that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  hie 
oaths  fall  on  the  ground,  and  bite  the  very  earth  in  tho 
rough  of  his  passion ;  I  heard  of  another  king  (Henxy 
IV.  of  France),  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  'Ventre  de  Saint  Gris,'  ['By  the  belly 
of  St  Gris  ;']  I  heard  of  An  Italian,  that,  having  been 
much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  from  it 
by  a  pretty  wile,  for,  having  been  one  night  at  play, 
and  lost  all  his  money,  after  many  execrable  oatha, 
and  having  ofiered  money  to  another  to  go  out  to  faoa 
heaven  and  defy  God,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed 
hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fa«t  ftsleep^ 
they  put  out  the  candles,  and  made  semblance  to  plaj 
on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  thai 
he  awaked  ;  he  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fell  a  rub- 
bing his  eves,  and  his  conscience  presently  prompted 
him  that  Le  was  struck  blind,  and  that  God's  judg- 
ment had  deservedly  fallen  down  upon  him  1^  hif 
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blasphemies,  and  to  he  fell  to  sigh  and  weep  pitifully ; 
a  ghostly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do 
some  acts  of  penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  tow 
neTer  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which  ho  did  ;  and 
so  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thonorht 
were  burning  all  the  while ;  so  he  l)ocame  a  perfect 
convert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  pro<luce  the 
same  effect  in  jou.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the 
curse  of  heaven  hangs  always  orer  the  dwelling  of  the 
swearer,  and  you  have  more  fearful  examples  uf  mira- 
culous judgments  in  this  particular,  tlian  of  any  other 
sin. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that 
hath  a  multitude  of  the  pictures  of  the  Vii^n  Mai^' 
up  and  down  ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Christ  in  her 
right  arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the 
reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two  gamesters  being 
at  play,  and  one  baring  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted 
out  many  blasphemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that 
jade  upon  the    wall,  meaning    the  picture  of  the 
blesaed  Viigin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck;  hereupon 
the  child  remored  imperceptibly  from  the  Icil  ami  to 
the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  crer  after  ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.    This  makoR  me  think 
upon  the  Lady  Southwell's  news  from  IHopia,  that 
he  who  Bweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  chal- 
lenge his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.     This  in- 
fandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  Eng- 
land lately,  more  than  anywhere  else  ;    though  a 
German  in  his  highest  puff  of  passion  swear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  by     *     *      * 
the  French  by  God's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his 
flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  tiie  Irishman  by 
his  fire  wounds,  .though  the  Scot  commonly  biil.n  the 
devil  ha'c  his  soul,  vet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  Eiiglisli 
roarers  put  down  all.     Consider  well  whr4t  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  tear  ii)  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which 
makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that 
holr  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
doth  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the 
iblness  of  all  felicity.     I  know  this  custom  in  you 
Tet  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  His  no  habit,  I  hope  ; 
let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  by  that  power,  friend- 
ship, by  that  holy  league  of  love  which  is  bet^veen  us, 
that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do  disrespect 
you  for  this ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  give  no 
credit  to  whatiMxivcr  you  say,  it  being  one  of  the  pun- 
ishments of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be 
believed  when  he  speaks  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you  ;  what  I 
write  proceeds  from  the  clear  current  of  a  pure  affection, 
and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an 
argument  of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses, 
which  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  many ;  for  my  body  is 
but  a  Cargazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  being  not 
able  to  overcome  them  all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to 
do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with 
his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the  hair  one  by  one.  And 
touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  1  dis- 
suade you,  it  hath  raged  in  me  too  often  by  contingent 
fits,  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it  much  abated  and 
purged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  prece<lent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  holy  sacrament  the  next  diiy, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  ]>asRod, 
and  power  for  the  future  to  quell  thoite  exorbitant 
motions,  those  ravings  and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ; 
in  r^ard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous,  for 
at  the  same  instant  they  have  being,  they  become  im- 
pieties. And  the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I 
find  in  me  is,  beoiuse  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy 
name  of  God  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  my 
heart  to  tremble  within  my  breast ;  now,  it  is  a  peni- 
lential  rule,  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee, 


sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  hare  for 
their  object  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  aim  or 
sati<<faction  to  body  or  mind,  but  this  hath  none  at 
all ;  therefore  fie  upon't,  my  dear  Captain ;  try  whether 
you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourself  in  subduing  this 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world, 
Co'Har  his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters,  but  he  that 
oVrcoines  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 
York,  Auff.l,  16*28. 

To  the  Right  Hon,  tJte  Lord  Cllffe, 

"Kiy  Lord — Since,  among  other  passa.s:es  of  enter- 
tainment we  had  lately  at  the  Italian  ordinary  (where 
3'our  lorcb^hip  was  pleased  to  honour  us  with  your  pre- 
sence), there  happened  a  large  discourse  of  wines,  and 
of  other  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  your  lordship  (icsired  me  to  deliver 
what  I  observed  therein  abroatd  :  I  am  bold  now  to 
confirm  and  amplify,  in  this  letter,  what  I  then  let 
drop  extempore  from  me,  having  made  a  recollection 
of  myself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controversy,  that,  in  the  nonage  of  the 
world,,  men  and  beasts  had  but  one  buttery,  which 
was  the  fountain  and  river,  nor  do  we  read  of  any 
vines  or  wines  till  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood  ; 
but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  that 
hath  water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japanese, 
and  tliey  drink  it  hot  too ;  but  we  may  say,  that 
what  beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  brewing, 
by  distillation,  decoction,  percolation,  or  pressing,  it 
i^  but  water  at  first ;  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  sub- 
limed, being  nothing  else  but  that  moisture  anctsap, 
wliich  is  caused  either  by  rain  or  other  kind  of  irriga- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
branches  and  berries  Inr  the  virtual  attractive  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  serving  as  a  lembio 
to  that  end,  which  made  the  Italian  vineyanl-man 
(after  a  long  drought,  and  an.  extreme  hot  summer, 
which  had  parched  up  all  his  grapes)  to  complain 
that — *  per  mancamento  d'aoco  bevo  del'  accqua  ;  se  io 
bavessi  accqua,  beveriel  vino'  — [*  for  want  of  water  I 
a*n  forced  to  drink  water ;  if  I  had  water,  I  would  drink 
wine']  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  miller,  when  he 
has  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grow 
beyond  the  49th  degree  to  any  purpose  ;  therefore  God 
and  nature  hath  furnished  the  north-west  nations  with 
other  inventions  of  beverage.  In  this  island  the  old 
drink  was  ale,  noble  ale,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a  great 
foreign  doctor  afiirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  more  in- 
cre.<iseth  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  natu- 
ral heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  life 
of  man.  But  since  beer  hath  hopped  in  amongst  us,  ale 
is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothing  so  good 
as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smugg  the  smith  was  used 
to  drink.  Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of 
part  of  this  isle  may  be  said  to  be  metheglin,  braggot, 
and  mead,  which  diflTer  in  strength  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  first  of  the  three, 
which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immoder- 
ately, doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and 
keeps  a  humming  in  the  brain,  which  made  one  say, 
that  he  loved  not  metheglin,  because  he  was  need  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  from,  meaning 
the  hive.  Cider  and  perry  are  also  the  natural  drinks 
of  parts  of  this  isle.  But  I  have  read  in  tome  old 
authors  of  a  famous  drink  the  ancient  nation  of  the 
Picts,  who  lived  'twixt  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  were 
utterly  extinguished  by  the  overpowering  of  the  Scot, 
were  used  to  make  of  decoction  of  floiK-crs,  the  receipt 
whereof  they  kept  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  sacred  to 
themsclvci,  so  it  perished  with  them.  These  are  all 
the  common  drinks  of  this  isle,  and  of  Ireland  alio, 
where  they  are  more  ^ren  to  milk  and  strong  waten 
of  all  colours ;  the  prime  is  uiquebagh,  which  cannoi 
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"be  made  anjwhere  in  that  perfection,  and  Trlieiras  ve 
drink  it  here  in  aqua  yitse  mea.surof:,  it  goes  down  tiiere 
by  becr-glassfulff,  being  more  natural  to  the  nation. 

In  the  Seventeen  Provinces  hard  by,  and  all  Low 
Germany,  beer  is  the  common  natural  drink,  and 
nothing  else  ;  so  is  it  in  Westphalia,  and  all  the  lower 
circuit  of  Saxony ;  in  Denmark,  Swethland,  and  Nor- 
way, llie  Pniss  hath  a  beer  as  thick  as  honey  ;  in 
the  Duke  of  Saze's  oountrr,  there  is  beer  as  yellow  as 

fold,  made  of  wheat,  and  it  inebriates  as  soon  as  sack. 
n  some  parts  of  Germany  they  use  to  spice  their  beer, 
which  will  keep  many  years ;  so  that  at  some  wed- 
dings there  will  be  a  butt  of  beer  drunk  out  as  old  as 
the  bride.  Poland  also  is  a  beer  country  ;  but  in 
Russia,  Musoovy,  and  Tartary,  they  use  mead,  which 
is  the  naturalest  drink  of  the  countnr,  being  made  of 
the  decoction  of  water  and  honey  ;  this  is  that  which 
the  ancients  called  hydromcl.  Sfare^s  milk  i?  a  great 
drink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  cause  why  they 
Arc  bigger  than  ordinary,  for  the  physicians  hold,  that 
milk  enlargeth  the  bones,  beer  strengtheneth  the 
nerves,  and  wine  breeds  blood  sooner  than  any  other 
liouor.  The  Turk,  when  he  hath  his  stomach  full  of 
pilau,  or  of  mutton  and  rice,  will  go  to  nature's  cel- 
lar, either  to  the  next  well  or  river  to  drink  water, 
which  is  his  natural  common  drink  ;  for  .Mahomet 
taught  them  that  there  was  a  devil  in  every  berry  of 
the  grape,  and  so  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his 
sect  from  drinking  of  wine  as  a  thing  profane  ;  he  had 
also  a  reach  of  policy  therein,  because  they  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  luggage  when  they  went  to  war, 
as  other  nations  do,  who  are  so  troubled  with  the  car- 
riage of  their  wine  and  beverages.  Yet  hath  the  Turk 
peculiar  drinks  to  himself  besides,  as  sherbet  made  of 
)uice  of  lemon,  sugar,  amber,  and  other  ingredients ; 
he  hath  also  a  drink  called  Cauphe,*  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berry,  and  it  maybe  called  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meals,  which,  though  it  be  not  very 
gustful  to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the 
itomach,  and  good  for  the  sight ;  but  notwithf>tanding 
their  prophet's  anathema,  thousands  of  them  will  yen- 
ture  to  drink  wine,  and  they  will  make  a  precedent 
prayer  to  their  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in  the 
mierim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same  pollution.  *  * 
In  Asia,  there  is  no  beer  drunk  at  all,  but  water, 
wine,  and  an  incredible  yariety  of  other  drinks,  made 
of  dates,  dried  raisins,  rice,  divers  sorts  of  nuts,  fruits, 
and  roots.  In  the  oriental  countries,  as  Cambaia, 
Calicut,  Narsingha,  there  is  a  drink  called  Banque, 
which  is  rare  and  precious,  and  'tis  the  height  of  en- 
tertainment they  give  their  guests  before  they  go  to 
sleep,  like  that  nepenthe  which  the  poets  speak  so 
much  of,  for  it  provokes  pleasing  dreams  and  delightful 
fantasies ;  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  humour 
of  the  sleeper ;  as,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  he  will  dream  of 
victories  and  taking  of  towns ;  if  he  be  in  love,  he 
will  think  to  enjoy  his  mistress  ;  if  he  be  covetous,  he 
will  dream  of  mountains  of  gold,  kc.  In  the  Molucca 
and  Philippines  there  is  a  curious  drink  called 
Tampoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gillyflowers,  and  another 
drink  called  Otraqua,  that  comes  from  «  nut,  and  it 
18  the  more  general  drink.  In  China,  the)'  have  a 
holy  kind  of  liquor  made  of  such  sort  of  flowers  for 
ratifying  and  binding  of  bargains,  and  having  drunk 
thoieo^  they  hold  it  no  less  than  perjury  to  break  what 
they  promise ;  as  they  write  of  a  river  of  Bythinia, 
whose  water  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  disooyer  a  per- 
jurer, for,  if  he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  boil 
in  his  stomach,  and  put  him  to  visible  tortures  ;  this 
makes  me  think  of  the  river  Styx  among  the  poets, 
which  the  gods  were  used  to  swear  by,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  oa^  for  the  performance  of  anything. 

KobOa  promtasi  Btyx  mlhl  testis  crit. 
li  put  me  in  mind,  also,  of  that  which  some  write  of 


the  river  of  Rhine,  for  ttring  the  legitimation  of  a 
child  being  thrown  in— if  he  be  a  bastard,  he  will 
sink  ;  if  other^vi!«e,  he  will  not. 

In  China,  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnais,  which 
affords  not  oply  good  drink,  being  pierced,  but  all 
things  else  that  belong  to  the  subsistence  of  man  ;  they 
bore  the  trunk  with  an  auger,  and  there  issueth  out 
sweet  potable  liquor  ;  *twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  there 
is  a  cotton,  or  hem  pie  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing  :  it  bears  huge  nuts,  which  have  ex- 
cellent food  in  them  :  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above 
a  fathom  long,  and  those  arm  them  :  with  the  bark 
they  make  tents,  and  the  dotard  trees  scn-e  for  firing. 

Africa  also  hath  a  great  diversity  of  drinks,  as  having 
more  need  of  them,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In 
Guinea,  of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  there  is  a  famous 
drink  called  Mingol,  which  issueth  out  of  a  tree  much 
like  the  palm,  being  bored.  But  in  the  upper  Ethiopia, 
or  the  Habassins'  country,  they  drink  mead,  concocted 
in  a  different  manner  ;  there  is  also  much  wine  there. 
The  common  drink  of  Barbary,  after  water,  is  that 
which  is  made  of  dates.  But  in  Egypt,  m  times  past, 
there  was  beer  drunk  called  Zicus  in  Latin,  which  wae 
no  other  than  a  decoction  of  barley  and  water  :  they 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  use  it  to  this 
day)  called  Chissi,  made  of  divers  conlials  and  proyo- 
cative  ingredients,  which  they  throw  into  water  to 
make  it  gustful ;  they  use  it  also  for  fumigation.  But 
now  the  general  drink  of  Egypt  is  Nile  water,  which  of 
all  water  may  be  said  to  be  the  best ;  •  •  'tis  yellow- 
ish and  thick  ;  but  if  one  cast  a  few  almonds  into  a 
potful  of  it,  it  will  become  as  clear  as  rock-water ;  it  it 
also  in  a  degree  of  lukewarmness — as  Martial's  boy : 

Tolls  puer  callces,  tcpidiqtie  toreumata  NHL 

In  the  New  World  they  have  a  world  of  drinks,  for 
there  is  no  root,  flower,  fruit,  or  pulse,  but  is  reducible 
to  a  potable  liquor  ;  as  in  the  Barlmdoe  Island,  the 
common  drink  among  the  English  is  mobbi,  made  of 
potato  roots.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  parts,  it  is  prohibited 
to  make  wines,  under  great  penalties,  for  fear  of 
starving  of  trade,  so  that  all  the  wines  they  have  are 
sent  from  Spain. 

Now  for  the  pure  wine  countries.  Greece,  with  all 
her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  one  part  of  four  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  with  divers  countries  thereabouts, 
all  the  inlands  in  the  Mediterranean  uid  Atlantic  sea, 
are  wine  countries. 

The  most  generous  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  the  continent,  and  Saint  Martin  bears 
the  bell,  which  is  near  the  court.     Now  as  in  Spaiuj. 
so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  one  cannot  pass  a  day's^ 
journey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wine ;  those" 
kinds  that  our  merchants  carry  over  are  those  only  that' 
grow  upon  the  sea-side,  as  malagas,  sherries,  tents, 
and  alicants  :  of  this  last  there's  little  comes  over 
ri;;ht ;  therefore  the  vintners  make  tent  Twhich  is  a 
name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  except  white)  to  supply 
the  place  of  it.     There  is  a  gentle  kind  of  white  wme. 
grows  among  the  mountains  of  Gallicla,  but  not  of  ^ 
body  enough  to  bear  the  sea,  called  Ribadavia.    Por- 
tugal affords  no  wines  worth  the  transporting.*    The]^ 
have  an  old  stone  they  call  Yef,  which  they  use  to>- 
throw  into  their  wines,  which  clarifieth  it,  andtma&iee'' 
it  more  lasting.    There's  also  a  drink  in  Spain-  called 
Alosha,  which  they  drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather, 
and  'tis  a  hydromel  made  of  water  and  honey  ;  much 
of  them  take  of  our  mead.  In  the  court  of  Snam  there's 
a  German  or  two  that  brew  beer ;  but  for  that  ancient 
drink  of  Spain  which  Pliny  speaks  of,  composed  of 
flowers,  the  receipt  thereof  is  utterly  lost. 


*  This  win  sound  strangely  In  these  days,  when  the  wine 
chiefly  drunk  in  England  is  of  Fortvgueae  eztractiun.  Tli«  Im- 
portatlon  of  wines  firom  Fertasal  dates  from  tha  reign  of 
ChariesII. 
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In  Greece  there  are  no  wines  that  have  bodies 
enough  to  bear  the  aea  for  long  Tovages  ;  some  few 
muscadels  and  malmsies  are  brought  OTer  in  small 
casks ;  nor  is  there  in  Italv  any  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others ;  for  the 
length  of  the  Toyage  makes  them  subject'  to  pricking, 
and  so  lose  colour,  by  reason  of  their  delicacy. 

France,  participating  of  the  climes  of  all  the  coun- 
tries about  her,  affords  wines  of  quality  accordingly; 
ai,  towards  the  Alps  and  Italy,  she  hath  a  luscious  rich 
wine  called  Prontiniac.  In  the  country  of  ProTence,  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees  in  Languedoc,  there  are  wines 
congustable  with  those  of  Spain :  one  of  the  prime 
tort  of  white  wines  is  that  of  Beaume ;  and  of  clarets, 
that  of  Orleans,  though  it  be  interdicted  to  wine  the 
king's  cellar  with  it,  in  respect  of  the  corrosiTeness  it 
cames  with  it.  As  in  France,  so  in  all  other  wine 
oountries,  the  white  is  called  the  female,  and  the  claret 
or  red  wine  is  called  the  male,  because  commonly  it 
hath  more  sulphur,  bodj,  and  heat  in't :  the  wines 
that  our  merchants  bnng  over  upon  the  rirer  of 
Garonne,  near  Bourdeauz,  in  Gascony,  which  is  the 
greatest  mMxi  for  wines  in  all  France.  The  Scot,  be- 
cause he  hath  always  been  ac  useful  confederate  to 
France  against  England,  hath  (among  other  privileges) 
right  of  pre-emption  of  first  choice  of  wines  in  Bour^ 
deaux  ;  ne  is  aUo  permitted  to  cany  his  ordnance  to 
the  veiy  walls  of  the  town,  whereas  the  English  are 
forced  to  leave  them  at  Blay,  a  good  way  down  the 
river.  There  is  a  hard  green  wine,  that  grows  about 
Rochelle,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sometime  used  to  fetch,  and  he  hath 
a  tnck  to  put  a  baf  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions 
into  it  (an  he  doth  Drimstone  in  Rhenish),  to  give  it  a 
whiter  tincture,  and  more  sweetness ;  then  they  re-em- 
hark  it  for  England,  where  it  passeth  for  good  Dachrag, 
and  this  is  called  stooming  of  wines.  In  Normandy 
there's  little  or  no  wine  at  all  grows ;  therefore  the 
eommon  drink  of  that  country  is  cider,  specially  in 
low  Normandy.  There  are  also  many  beer  houses  in 
Piuis  and  elsewhere ;  but  though  their  barley  and 
water  be  better  than  ours,  or  that  of  Germany,  and 
though  they  have  English  and  Dutch  brewers  among 
them,  yet  they  cannot  make  beer  in  thtX  perfection. 

The  prime  wines  of  Germany  grow  about  the  Rhine, 
specially  in  the  Prolts  or  lower  Palatinate  about 
Rachrag,  which  hath  its  etymology  from  Bachiara ;  for 
in  ancient  times  there  was  an  lutar  erected  there  to 
the  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  regard  of  the  richness  of  the 
wines.     Here,  and  all  France  over,  'tis  held  a  great 
part  of  incivility  for  maidens  to  drink  wine  until  thev 
are  married,  as  it  is  in  Spain  for  them  to  wear  high 
shoes,  or  to  paint,  till  then.    The  Gennan  mothers,  to 
make  their  sons  fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use, 
when  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup 
of  Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  living  eel,  which, 
twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so 
scares  him,  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  have  an  an- 
tipathy to  wine  all  their  lives  after.     From  Bachrsf 
the  first  stock  of  vines  which  grow  now  in  the  grand 
Cltnaiy  Island,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  soil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of 
perfection,  that  the  wines  which  they  afford  are  ac- 
counted the  richest,  the  most  firm,  the  oest  bodied,  and 
lastingst  wine,  and  the  most  defecated  from  all  eartlily 
groesness,  of  any  other  whatsoever  ;  it  hath  little  or  no 
sulphur  at  all  in't,  and  leaves  less  dregs  behind,  though 
one  drink  it  to  excess.    French  wines  may  be  said  but 
to  pickle  meat  in  the  stomachs,  but  this  is  the  wine 
tliat  digests,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  blood,  but 
iinutrineth  also,  being  a  glutinous  substantial  liquor; 
of  this  wine,  if  of  any  other,  may  be  verified  that 
meny  induction,  '  That  good  wine  makes  good  blood, 
good  blood  causeth  Rood  humovrs,  good  hunours  cause 
good  thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  forth  good  works, 
ftod  woi^  cany  a  man  to  hmurm    crgo»  good  wino 


cairieth  a  man  to  heaven.'  If  this  be  true,  surely 
more  Knglinh  go  to  heaven  this  way  than  any  other  ; 
for  I  think  there's  moreCanuy  brought  into  England 
than  to  all  the  world  besidiw.  I  think,  also,  there  is  a 
hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the  name  of  Canaiy 
wine  than  there  is  brought  in  ;  for  sherries  and  m»- 
lagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  canaries  in  most  taverns, 
more  often  than  Canary  itself;  else  I  do  not  see  how 
twere  possible  for  the  vintner  to  save  by  it,  or  to  live 
by  his  calling,  unless  he  were  permitted  sometimes  to 
be  a  brewer.  When  sacks  and  canaries  were  brought 
in  first  among  us,  thev  were  used  to  be  drunk  in  aqua 
vitsB  measures,  and  'twas  held  fit  onl^  for  those  to 
drink  who  were  used  to  cany  their  1^  m  their  hands, 
their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  an  almanac  in  their 
bones ;  but  now  they  go  down  every  one's  throat,  both 
young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  freest  from  excess  of  drink- 
ing  are  Spain  and  Italy.  If  a  woman  can  prove  her 
husband  to  have  been  thrice  drunk,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Spain  she  may  plead  for  a  divorce  from  hinu 
Nor  indeed  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hot-brained,  bear 
much  drink,  yet  I  have  heard  that  Gondamar  was  once 
too  hard  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  was  here 
in  England.  But  the  Spanish  soldiers  that  have  been 
in  the  wars  of  Flanders  will  take  their  cups  freely, 
and  the  Italians  also.  When  I  lived  'tother  side  the 
Alps,  a  gentleman  told  me  a  merry  tale  of  a  Ligurian 
soldier,  who  had  got  drunk  in  Genoa;  and  Prince 
Doria  eoing  a-hprseoack  to  walk  the  round  one  nicht, 
the  soldier  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  asxed 
what  the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  a  horse. 
The  prince,  seeing  in  what  humour  he  was,  caused  him 
to  be  taken  into  a  house  and  put  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  give  for  his  horse.  *Sir,*  said  the  recovered 
soldier,  *  the  merchant  that  would  have  bought  him 
la&t  ni},ht  of  your  highness,  went  away  betimes  in  the 
morning.'  The  booncst  companions  for  drinking  are 
the  Greeks  and  Germans  ;  but  the  Greek  is  the  mer- 
rie:)t  of  the  two,  for  he  will  sing,  and  dance,  and  kiss 
his  next  companions ;  but  the  other  will  drink  as 
deep  as  he.  If  the  Greek  will  drink  as  many  glasses 
as  there  be  letters  in  his  mistress's  name,  the  other 
will  drink  the  number  of  his  yeari ;  and  though  he  be 
not  apt  to  break  out  in  singing,  being  not  of  so  airy  a 
constitution,  yet  he  will  drink  often  musically  a 
health  to  every  one  of  these  six  notes,  «l,  re,  mi,  jfb, 
«o2,  la ;  which,  with  this  reason,  are  all  comprehended 
in  this  hexameter  : — 

Ut  rellvet  mlwnim  fatum  soUtosqae  laboras. 
The  fewest  draughts  he  drinks  are  three — ^the  first  to 
quench  the  thirst  past,  the  second  to  quench  the  pre- 
sent thirst,  the. third  to  prevent  the  future.  I  heard 
of  a  company  of  Low  Dutchmen  that  had  drunk  so 
deep,  that,  beginning  to  stagser,  and  their  heads  turn- 
ing round,  they  thought  venly  they  were  at  sea,  and 
that  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  was  a  ship, 
insomuch  tnat,  it  being  foul  windy  weather,  they  fell 
to  throw  the  stools  and  other  things  out  of  the  window, 
to  lighten  the  vessel,  for  fear  of  suffering  shipwreck. 

Thus  have  I  sent  your  lordship  a  dry  discounw 
upon  a  ^itent  subiect ;  yet  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
please  to  take  all  in  good  part,  because  it  proceeds 
fiom  your  most  humble  and  ready  servitor,      J.  11. 

We<4min.  7.  Octvb,  1634. 

From  ni.«>ther  of  Howell's  works,  entitled  Instrme' 
turns  forFiireufHTravd,  puUishedin  1642,  and  wliich, 
like  his  letters,  oon tains  many  at;ute  and  humonma 
observations  on  men  and  things,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  the 
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[Tula  of  Tiwtllen  ] 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  .sfciaiifi 
things  and  wonders  (of  tho  humour  of  Sir  John  Man* 
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devllle),  and  thej  usuallj  preaent  them  to  the  hearers 
through  multiplying-glaMea,  and  therebj  cause  the 
thing  to  appear  far  greater  than  it  is  in  itself ;  they 
make  mountains  of  mole-hill«,  like  Charenton-Bridge- 
Echo,  which  doubles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a 
traveller  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  fl j  to  be  as 
big  as  a  fox  ;  China  birds  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses, 
and  their  mice  to  be  as  big  as  monkeirs ;  but  thej 
hare  the  wit  to  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  because  the 
hearer  maj  rather  belieye  it  than  make  a  Toyage  so 
far  to  disprove  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  tale  of  him  who  reported  he 
liad  seen  a  cabbage,  under  whose  leaves  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
who  was  no  traveller  (yet  the  wiser  man),  said,  he 
had  passed  by  a  place  where  there  were  400  braziers 
making  of  a  cauldron — ^200  within,  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nails  in ;  the  traveller  asking  for  what 
use  that  huge  cauldron  was!  he  told  him — 'Sir,  it 
was  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Spanish  traveller,  who  was  so 
habituated  to  hyperbolise,  and  relate  wonders,  that  he 
became  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  that  he  was 
forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell 
into  any  excess  this  way,  and  report  anything  impro- 
bable, he  should  pull  him  by  the  sleeve.  The 
master  falling  into  his  wonted  hyperboles,  spoke  of  a 
church  in  China  that  was  ten  thousand  yards  lon£  ; 
his  man,  standing  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the 
sleeve,  made  him  stop  suddenly.    The  company  ask 


foursquare  for  you.* 


Snt  THOMAS  HBBBERT. 

The  only  other  traveller  of  much  note  at  this  tinie 
wms  SiB  Thohas  Herbert,  who  in  1626  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  the  east,  and,  after  his  return,  pub- 
lished, in  i634,  A  Relation  of  wme  Yeari  Travels 
vUo  Africa  and  the  GrecUer  Atia^  especialfy  the  Ter- 
rUory  of  the  Pernan  Monarchy,  and  tome  parte  of 
Ae  Oriental  Indite  and  Idee  adjacent     According 
to  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Catalogue 
in  Churohill'i  CoUectioiit  these  travela  'have  de- 
serredly  haui  a  great  reputation,   being  the  best 
.aoooont  of  those  parts  written   [before  tlie  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century]  by  any  Englishman, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  foreigners ;  what  is 
peculiar  in  them  is,  tbe  excellent  description  of  all 
antiquities,  the  curious  remarks  on  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  accidents  that  often  occur.**     Thu 
eulogy  seems  too  high ;  at  lesst  we  have  found  the 
author's  accounts  of  the  places  which  he  visited  far 
too  meagre  to  be  relished  by  modem  taste.    A  brief 
cstnct  from  the  work  is  given  below.    In  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  Herbert  Mded  with  the  parliament, 
and,  when  the  king  was  required  to  dismiss  his  own 
wrrants,  was  chosen  by  his  msjesty  one  of  the 
glooms  of  the  bed-chamber.    Herbert  then  became 
orach  attaciied  to  the  king,  served  him  with  much 
seal  and  assiduity,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  the 
ill-fkted  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block.    After 
the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II. 
with  a  baronet<7^,  and  subsequently  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits.    In  1678  he  vnrote  Thren- 
odia  Carolina^  containing  an  Hietoricai  Accovnt  of  the 
Two  Laet  Yeare  of  the  Life  tf  Kino  Charlee  I.    This 
was  reprinted  in  a  collection  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Two 
Last  Years  of  that  Unparalleled  Prince,  of  Ever- 
blessed  Memory,  King  Charles  I.,'  published  in  1702. 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert  died  in  1688. 
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{^Dexriptlon  of  St  Helena.'] 

St  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  de  Nova, 
the  Portugal,  in  regard  he  first  discovered  it  on  that 
saint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhere  to 
America  or  Afric,  the  vast  ocean  bellowing  on  both 
sideH,  and  almoKt  equally  ;  yet  I  imapne  she  in« 
cltnes  more  to  Afer  than  Venpusius.  Tis  in  circuit 
thirty  F^nglish  miles,  of  that  ascent  and  height  that 
'tis  often  enveloped  with  clouds,  from  whom  she 
receives  moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is 
very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink  of  this  isle  is 
excessive  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that 
thouj^h  the  sea  beat  fiercely  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb 
nor  now  be  well  perceived  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and 
participating  with  the  salt  hills,  tastes  brackish  at  his 
fall  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  very 
small,  having  their  appellations  from  a  lemon-tree 
above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  beneath,  built  by 
the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  bv  the  Dutch.  There 
has  been  a  village  about  it,  lately  depopulated  from 
her  inhabitants  by  command  from  the  Spanish  king ; 
for  that  it  became  an  unlawful  magazine  of  seamen's 
treasure,  in  turning  and  returning  out  of  both  the 
Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative 
in  apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  bein^  nor  other  rarities  can 
be  found  here.  You  see  all,  if  you  view  the  ribs  of 
an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ord- 
nance left  there  apiinst  the  owner's  good  will  or  ap- 
probation. Goats  and  hogs  are  the  now  dwellers,  who 
multiply  in  great  abundance, and  (though  unwillingly) 
aftbrd  themttelves  to  hungry  and  sea-beaten  passengers. 
It  has  store  of  patridge  and  guinea-hens,  all  which 
were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portu^,who  now 
dare  neither  anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest 
the  Englirth  or  Flemings  question  them. 

The  isle  is  very  even  and  delightful  above,  and 
gives  a  large  pronpect  into  the  ocean.  Tis  a  saying 
with  the  seamen,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether 
he  will  break  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming 
down  ;  either  wish  bestowing  more  jocundity  than 
comfort. 

WILLIAM  CAMDEN. 

We  now  turn  to  a  circle  of  laborious  writers,  irho 
exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  dis- 
cover and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiquity  which 
had  come  down  to  their  times.  Among  these,  the 
leading  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  William 
Camden,  who,  besides  being  eminent  as  an  antiquary, 
claims  to  be  considered  likewise  as  one  of  the  best 
historians  of  his  age.  Camden  was  horn  in  London 
in  1551,  and  received  his  education  first  at  Christ's 
hospital  and  St  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford.  In  1575  he  became  second  master  of  West^ 
minster  school ;  and  while  performing  the  duties  of 
this  office,  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  studk  of 
the  antiquities  of  Britain— a  subject  to  which,  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  strongly  inclined. 
That  he  might  personally  examine  ancient  remains, 
he  travelled,  in  1582,  through  some  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  counties  of  England ;  and  the  fhiits  of 
his  reseaiches  appeared  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
written  in  I^tin,  with  a  title  signifying,  Britain  i 
or  a  Chorograpkical  Deacrivtion  of  the  Moet  FUntriehinf 
Kingdom  of  England,  ScoUand,  Ireland,  and  the  At^a^ 
cent  Idamde,  from  Remote  Antiquity,  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  him  into 
high  repute  as  an  sntiquary  and  man  of  learning. 
Anxious  to  improve  and  enlarge  it>  he  joumied  at 
several  times  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
examining  arehives  and  relics  of  antiquity,  and  col- 
lecting, with  inde&tigable  industry,  whatever  inform 
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■nmlion  might  conlribDte  to  reiidvr  It  mure  (■omplctc 
The  (txth  edition,  published  in  I60T,  wu  that  whidi 
riieiftd  lii*  QnUhuiK  touchea ;  tai  of  Uiii  ui  Kng- 


rufouiid  ■ 


J  rurn 


note;  like  u  the  ci 


<,  the  rewlic*. 


tbe  coiiHuciices,  uid  tht  oiitlcta  of  gn-iit 

wtll-knoirK,  yet  their  Snt  fouiiUii,!  aud  bcwia  li* 
commonly  unknown.  I  have  (uccinctly  run  over  the 
Roiiinnt'  ijorcminent  In  Dritain,  and  the  inundalioD 
of  forei;^  people  thereinto,  what  they  vera,  and  frora 
whence  they  came.  1  have  traced  out  the  ancient 
diri'lons  o(  Choc  kingdoms  ;  1  have  aumniarilj'  xpcci- 
fied  the  atnteB  and  judicial  courts  of  the  mue.  In 
the  ieleral  counticii,  I  have  coinpendioualj  Mt  dinni 
the  limits  (aiid  yet  not  eiartlyby  pcivh  and  pole,  to 
breed  ouCKtiuns),  what  ii  the  Dalurp  of  the  eoll,  ahidi 
were  plim  of  (he  grentest  antiquity,  who  hare  been 
dukes,  muqueases,  earls,  tiscouiil^  barons,  and  soma 
of  the  most  nipial  and  aneient  fjLTnilics  therein  (for 


/TYi^^Ji^^^ 


lldi' 


.  uecnted,  probtiblywith  the  authorl 

.  \j  Dr  Philemon  HoUuid,  appeared  in 

Ftom  the  preface   to   that  truiilation  we 

"■" "  which  Cunden  glxei  of  lib 


IfilO. 

t  hope  it  shall  be  no  disrredit  if 
by  way  of  preface,  the  stune  words, 
that  I  used  twenty-four  yi 


-   ., J ...  thefin-i 

of  this  work.  Abraham  Ortelius,  the  worthj 
IMtorer  of  ancient  geography,  arriTing  here  in  Eng- 
lud  about  thirty-four  years  past,   dealt  eamestfy 

with    m*    »h>t  r  «A..1J  :t1.._*_kj    .1.:^    z-1.  .j-    11    -._■  ^ 


or,  a<  he  said,  that  1  w 


itterlj  banished  f™i_  ^ ,.   , 

matter,  I  assure  jou,  and  more  than  difficult ;  wherein 
what  toil  is  to  be  taken,  as  no  man  Ibinketh,  so  no 
man  belierelh  but  he  who  halh  made  the  trial.  Never- 
thelcw,  how  much  the  difficulty  diseouraged  me  froin 
it,  n  much  the  glory  of  my  country  encouraged  me 
to  undertake  it.  So,  while  at  one  and  the  aune  time 
1  was  fearful  to  undergo  the  burden,  and  yet  desimus 
to  do  »me  service  to  my  country,  I  found  two  diffo- 
lent  affections,  fear  and  boldueu,  1  know  not  how 
conjoined  in  one.  Notwithstanding,  by  the  most 
RBcious  direction  of  the  Almighty,  taking  industry 
for  my  consort,  I  adventured  upon  it ;  and,  with  all 
my   study,  care,    cogitation,   continual    mediution, 

nn,  and  travail,  I  enjployed  myself  thereunto  when 
lad  any  spare  time.  1  made  search  after  the  ety- 
nioloO  of  Bntainjind  the  first  inhabitants  timorously  j 
«.*  -..L.c.i  _  _  -  --  aj  li^f^  I  affirmed  ought 

ignorant  that  the  first 


who  can  particulate  all  I)     Whnt  1  liav 

malion,  when  envy   (which  perseeuleth 
•hall  hBTB  her  mouth  Btuppcd.     Thui.  m 

(he  living) 
ch  give  m> 

leave  to  saj—that  I  have  in  no  wine  no 

things  as  are  material  to  search  and  sift  o 

t  the  truth. 

neither  in  so  doubtful 

oonfidcntly. 

laigiDaU  of  nations  are  obscure,  by  naion 


attained  to  some  skill  of 
British  and  Saiou  tongues.  I  have  travelled  over  all 
England  for  the  most  part ;  I  hare  conferred  with 
most  skilful  observers  in  each  country  ;  I  have  stu- 
diously read  over  our  own  country  writers  (old  and 
new),  all  Greek  and  Latin  authon  which  have  once 
made  mention  of  Rritain  ;  I  have  had  conference  with 
learned  men  in  the  other  parts  of  Christendom ;  I 
have  been  diligent  in  (he  records  of  this  realm  ;  1 
have  looked  into  most  libraries,  re^'isters,  and  mcmo- 
rial*  of  churches,  cities,  and  corporations;  1  have 
pored  aver  man^  an  old  roll  and  evidence,  and  pro* 
duced  their  testimony  (as  beyond  all  eiception)  wlwni 
the  cauM  required,  in  their  very  own  words  (although 
barbarous  they  be),  that  the  honour  of  verity  might  in 
DO  wise  be  impeached. 

For  all  this  1  may  be  eenaured  aa  unadvised,  and 
scant  modest,  who,  being  but  of  the  lowest  form  in  the 
Khoot  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  have  lurked 
in  obscurity,  have  adventured  as  a  scribbler  upon  the 
stage  in  tlus  learned  age,  amidst  the  diversities  of  re- 
lishes both  in  wit  and  judgment.  But  to  tell  the  truth 
unfeigncdiy,  the  love  of  my  country,  which  eompriseth 
all  love  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me  lo  it,  the  gloiT 
of  the  British  name,  the  advice  of  some  judicious 
friends,  hath  over-mastered  my  modesty,  and  (will'd  I, 
nill'd  1)  hath  enforced  me,  against  mine  own  judg- 
ment, to  undergo  this  burden  too  heavy  for  me.  a^ 
so  thrust  me  forth  into  the  world's  view.  Kor  I  ace 
judgments,  prejudices,  censures,  a.iperaion«,  obttruc- 
tions,  detractions,  affronts,  and  confronts,  as  it  were, 
in  battle  array  to  environ  me  on  every  side;  soma 
there  arc  which  whollv  contemn  and  avile  this  study 
iquityaa  a  back-looking  curiosity;  whose  aulho- 
»  I  do  not  utterly  vilify,  so  1  do  not  ovcr-prUe 
Hire  their  judgment.  Neither  am  1  destitute  of 
whereby  I  might  approve  this  my  purpose  lo 
wcil-bred  and  well-meaning  men,  which  tender  the 
glory  of  thoir  native  country;  and,  moraovcr,  could 
give  them  to  understand  that,  in  the  study  of  aotiauitr 
[which  is  always  accompaniitd  with  dignity,  and  hath 
'  D  resemhUuce  with  eternity),  there  is  a  sweet 
the  mind  well  befitting  such  as  are  of  honest 
jle  disposition.  If  any  there  be  which  an 
to  be  strangers  in  their  own  soil,  and  foreignen 
own  city,  they  may  so  continue,  and  thenio 

les,  nor  taken  these  pains. 

'  Britannia'  haa  gone  tliraugh  many  aubeO' 
quent  editions,  and  has  proved  so  useful  a  repoaitoiT 
of  antii|uarian  and  topographical  knowledge,  that  it 
,  hat  been  styled  by  Buhop  Nicolsou  *  tlie  comnon 
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von,  wbereat  our  modern  writers  have  all  lighted 
their  little  torches.'  The  last  edition  is  that  of 
1789,  hi  two  volumes  foUo^  largely  augmented  by 
Mr  Gough. 

In  1593  Camden  became  head  master  of  West- 
minster school,  and,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  pub- 
lished a  Greek  grammar  in  1597.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  his  connexion  with  that  seminary  came  to 
an  end,  on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  Claren- 
deux  king-of-arms,  an  office  wbicli  allowed  him 
more  leisure  for  his  favourite  pursuits.  The  prin- 
cipal works  which  he  subsequently  published  are, 
1.  An  Account  of  the  Monuments  and  Inaci  iptiona  in 
Westnungter  Abhey;  2.  A  Collection  of  Ancient  English 
Historians ;  3.  A  Latin  NarraUt2e  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  James  VI. ;  and,  4. 
Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  also  in  Latin. 
The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good 
composition,  with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter, 
and  as  being  *  written  with  simplicity  of  expression, 
very  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.* 
It  is,  however,  generally  considered  as  too  favour- 
able to  £lizabcth ;  and  Dr  Robertson  characterises 
the  acoouqt  of  Scottish  affairs  under  Queen  Mary 
as  less  accurate  tlian  any  other.  Camden  died  un- 
married in  1623,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  long 
before  his  death*  be  founded  and  endowed  a  history 
lecture  at  Oxford. 


ant  HXNRT  BPELMAN  —  SIR  BOBERT   COTTON — JOHN 
SPEED — 8AJ10EL  DANIEL. 

Sir  Henrt  Spelxak,  a  man  of  similar  tastes, 
and  who  was  intimate  with  Camden,  was  bom 
in  1568  at  Congham,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  county 
he  was  high-sheriff  in  1604.  His  works  are  almost 
an  upon  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Hav- 
ing, in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  language,  he  em- 
bodied the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  his  great  work 
called  Glossariutn  AreheBologicum,  tlie  object  of  which 
is  the  explanation  of  obsolete  words  occurring  in 
the  laws  of  England.  Another  of  his  produc- 
tions is  A  Uistory  of  the  Engli»h  Councils,  pub 
lished  partly  in  1639,  and  partly  after  his  death,* 
which  took  place  in  1641.  The  writings  of  this 
author  have  fUmished  valuable  materials  to  English 
historians,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  restorer  of 
Saxon  literature,  both  by  means  of  his  own  studies, 
and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge. Sir  Robert  Cotton  (1570-1631)  is  cele- 
brated as  an  industrious  collector  of  records,  chart- 
ers, and  writings  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
object  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities,  the  recent  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  having  thrown  many  valuable 
books  and  written  documents  into  private  hands. 
Id  1600,  he  accompanied  his  friend  Camden  on  an 
excursion  to  Carlisle,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  Picts'  wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  It 
was  principally  on  his  suggestion  that  James  I.  re- 
■orted  to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means 
of  supplying  the  treasury ;  and  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  purchased  the  distinction.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  the  author  of  various  liistorical.  political, 
and  antiquarian  works,  which  are  now  of  little  in- 
terest, except  to  ncen  of  kindred  tastes.  His  name 
18  remembered  chiefly  for  the  benefit  which  lie 
conferred  upon  literature,  by  saving  his  valuable 
library  of  manuscripts  from  dispersion.  After  being 
considenibly  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
it  became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
in  1757  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
hundred  and  deven  of  the  manuscripts,  many  of 


them  highly  valuable,  had  before  this  time  been  un« 
fortunately  destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which 
remain,  historians  still  continue  to  extract  large 
stores  of  information.  During  his  lifetime,  materiids 
were  drawn  from  his  library  by  Kuleigh,  Bacon, 
Seldrn,  and  Herbert;  and  he  furnished  literary 
assistance  to  many  contemporary  authors.  Besides 
aiding  Camden  in  the  compilation  of  the  *  Britinnia,' 
he  materially  assisted  John  Speed  (1552-1629), 
by  revising,  correcting,  and  adding  to  a  HlOory  </ 
Great  Britain,  published  by  that  writer  in  1614. 
Speed  was  indebted  also  to  Spelman  and  others  for 
contributions.  He  is  characterised  by  Brsliop  Nicol* 
son  as  *  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  at- 
tainments in  the  study  of  antiquities.*  Being  a  tailor 
by  trodo,  he  enjoyed  few  adviuita^cs  frum  educa- 
tion ;  yet  his  history  is  a  highly  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  was  long  the  best  in  existence.  He  waa 
the  first  to  reject  the  fables  of  preceding  chroniclers 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  authorities. 
His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitant! 
of  the  island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  King  James,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  In  1606  he  published  maps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  English  shires,  hun- 
dreds, cities,  and  shire-towns.  This  collection  was 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  appeared.  Samuei* 
Daniel  (1562-1619),  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  a  poet,  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  Besides  A  Defence  of  Rhyme,  imb- 
lishcd  in  1611,  ho  composed  A  History  of  Engiandf 
of  which  only  the  first  and  second  parts,  extending 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  were  completed  by  himself.  Cf  these, 
the  first  appeared  in  1613,  and  the  second  about 
five  years  later.  Being  a  judicious  and  tasteftil  per- 
formance, and  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  agree- 
able style,  the  work  became  very  popular,  and  soon 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  continued 
in  an  inferior  manner  to  the  death  of  Uichard  III., 
by  John  Trussel,  an  alderman  of  Wuichester.  Like 
Speed,  Daniel  was  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  nar- 
ratives of  remote  events,  as  will  appear  from  his 
remarks,  here  subjoined,  on  the 

[  Uncaimnty  of  the  Early  History  of  Nations."] 

Undertaking  to  collect  the  principal  affairs  of  this 
kingdom,  I  h^l  a  dcnire  to  have  deduced  the  same 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  British  kings,  as  they 
are  registered  in  their  catalogue ;  but  finding  no 
autbcntical  warrant  how  they  came  there,  I  did  put 
off  that  desire  with  these  considerations :  That  a 
lesser  part  of  time^  and  better  known  (which  was 
from  William  1.,  sumamed  the  Bastard),  was  more 
than  enough  for  my  ability  ;  and  how  it  was  but  our 
curiosity  to  search  further  back  into  times  past  than 
we  might  discern,  and  whereof  we  could  neither  have 
proof  nor  profit ;  how  the  beginnings  of  all  people  and 
states  were  as  uncertain  as  the  heads  oi  great  riven, 
and  could  not  add  to  our  rirtue,  and,  peradventure, 
little  to  our  reputation  to  know  them,  considering  how 
commonly  they  rise  from  the  springs  of  poverty,  piracy, 
robbery,  and  violence ;  howsoever  fabulous  writers  (to 
glorify  their  nations)  strive  to  abuse  the  creduli^  of 
after-ages  with  heroical  or  miraculous  bc^nnings. 
For  states,  as  men,  are  ever  best  seen  when  they  are 
up,  and  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.  Besides,  it 
seems,  God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presump- 
tuous inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our 
searches  within  the  compass  of  a  few  agel,  as  if  the 
same  were  sufiicient,  both  for  example  and  instruo- 
tion,  to  the  government  of  men.  For  had  we  the  pai^ 
ticular  occurrents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  it  mi^ifc 
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'  our  undmUnding ;  wt  ihall 


Gild  atill  the  unw  rorreBpoDdenciM  to  hDld  iu  It* 
■ctiani  of  men  ;  lirtUM  uid  Ti«»  tbc  umr,  tbough 
rifling  and  fAlliiLg,  According  to  the  worth  or  wrbku^An 
rfgovemore;  the  cauw*  of  the  mini  uid  luutatiuiu. 
of  •!■««  to  be  Blike,  uid  the  tnin  of  mfTsin  »rri«] 


Thohib  Mit  (I59S-1650),  who^  tike  Duiifl,  tfu 
both  k  poet  uid  ■  hiiloriin,  puUithed,  in  1617.  The 
Uakwj  of  Uie  ParBttmenl  of  Engbnul  which  tegnn 
fTootmUr  S.   164a      Thil  b,  In  rolit;,  >  hbtury 


wilier  of  the  cItH  fr«r  which  arose  while  thm 
putiunent  wu  littinf^  than  of  the  pnxfolings  of 
the  pvliunent  it»clf.  The  work  *m  imponcd  ujion 
him  In  fall  opucitj  of  Mcretair  for  the  parllBmenl, 
and  wmi  relnctartlT  nndertaken.  It  pave  greit 
offence  to  the  ro^uisti,  by  whom  both  the  nolhor 
•ud  hia  nerformuice  were  loudly  sbuied,  Iti  com- 
poaitioQ  11  Inelegant,  but  the  candour  dipplnyed  in  it 
ba*  been  pronounced  much  gmtu  tban  liie  rojolisls 


willing  K 


■How. 


ir  hUtoriKna  ol 


Among  the 
beth  appears  Sir  Jobh    HAyniHD.  who.  In 

Sibllibed  The  /ir#(  Part  of  lie  Li/e  and  7f*ij*  (^ 
atij  IV^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Eawx.  Some  panigei  in  it  giTC  audi  offunee  to 
the  qneen,  that  ihe  eauaed  the  author  to  be  in>- 
priaoned.  lie  wan  piitrooispd  hy  Jamn  L,  howerer, 
and  at  the  deaire  of  Prince  Hetirr  compn*ed  Linn  of 
du  Tknt  JVormn  Kirgi  of  EnglimJ  (1613).  Afler 
bit  death,  which  hap[*ned  in  162",  wm  puhlislieil 
hla  Lift  and  Rtign  of  Kmg  Edxard  VI.,  tn'A  the 
Besimxing  of  the  Jteign  <>f  Quttn  EllzaiclJl  (16.10). 
He  writea  with  oonaiderable  amonthneaa,  but  (no 
dramaticallj,  imitiling  Liry  and  olhor  ancioiit  iiia- 
toriana  in  Uie  practice  of  putlinn  apecchca  into  Ihe 
iDoQthi  of  the  character*.  Riciobq  RMOLLEa, 
muter  of  a  l>«e  ichool  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where 
he  died  in  1610.  wrote  a  Hiitorf  of  Ihe  T*th-,  which 
b  praiaed  by  I)r  Johnaun  in  the  issd  number  of  the 
'Eambler'  aa  exhibiting  all  the  eiceller>cea  that  nar> 
ration  can  admit.  '  Hia  atyle,' aayi  Juhnann,  'though 
•Mnewhat  obaoDred  by  time,  and  Kiniclimea  Titiuli-d 
Iw  falae  wit,  li  pnre,  rervoua,  eleTated,  and  clear. 
Nothing  omld  hare  iunk  thia  author  into  obarurity 
hut  the  remotenesa  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whoac 
flu7  he  leUtea.'   Thiiacamnt  of  the  work  ii,how- 


The  Tul-ing  of  CoMlaMiitople  hy  the  Taib. 

A  little  before  dav,  tbeTuHia  appniached  the  walla 
and  bf^run  the  lumiult,  where  ahol  and  atonea  wei* 
drlirtivd  upon  them  from  tbe  walla  ai  thick  »  hail, 
wh<Tror  liltle  fell  in  Tain,  by  nawn  of  Ihe  multitude 
oftlieTurlia,  who,  pr»-iiigfa*t  unto  the  walla,  oou  Id 
not  ace  in  the  dark  how  to  deftnd  theinaelrea,  but 
were  without  number  wounded  or  alain  ;  but  th«« 
WCT*  nf  the  oomnion  aiid  wont  aoldiera,  of  whom  the 
Turkish  king  made  no  mon  nckoning  than  to  abate 
the  firat  force  of  the  dffnidanta.  fpon  tbe  firat  ap- 
peoraiico  of  the  day,  Mbliomet  gave  the  aign  appointed 
fur  tlie  general  aj^nult,  whereupon  tlie  city  wao  in  a 
moment,  and  at  one  iiii'tant,  on  etery  aide  moat  fuii- 
oiuly  axaultcil  bi  die  Turki ;  for  Mahomet,  the  more 
to  diHiren  tlie  ("-f^dauia,  and  the  belter  to  we  Ihi.' 
forwardneH  o{  the  aoldien,  had  befon  appoiutd 
which  part  ft  the  cilT  every  colonel  with  hia  regiment 
ahould  acail  :  whic^  they  Taliantly  performed,  de- 
lirering  their  arrowa  and  ahot  upon  the  defendant*  so 
thick,  that  the  lifht  of  the  day  waa  thcmrith  dark- 
ened i  other*  in  the  meantime  courageously  mounting 
the  tcaling-laddera,  and  coming  eren  t<i  handr-atmkn 
with  the  dcfendanta  upon  the  i(atl,  where  tbe  fore- 
roost  were  for  the  moat  part  linlenily  borne  forward 
by  thrm  which  followed  after.  On  the  other  lide,  the 
C'hrinliana  with  no  Irsa  courage  wilh^•lood  tiie  Turkiah 
fui^,  beating  them  down  again  with  great  atone*  and 
wrighlv  pieces  of  timber,  bid  no  OTernhelmed  them 
with  i£ot,  darta,  and  arrowa,  and  other  hurtful  drrka 
from  aburr,  that  the  Turks,  di>ma}'ed  with  the  lenof 
thereof,  were  ready  to  retin.  | 

Mahomift,  seeing  the  grent  ulaughter  and  dincom- 
Gturo  of  bin  men,  acnt  in  frcnh  suiipliifi  of  hi)  juni- 
larir*  and  be«t  men  of  war,  whom  he  had  for  that 
purpose  rcwrred  ai  bit  laatho]*aiid  refuge  ;  by  whoM 
cumins;  on  his  fainting  soldien  were  agiiu  encouia^M^d. 
and  the  terrible  aa^iault  begun  aftwh.  At  which 
liioe  the  tHirbaroui  king  ceaaed  not  to  uae  all  poiuible 
means  to  maintain  the  assault  \  by  name  catling  upon 
this  and  that  captain,  promi«ng  unto  eome  whom  ha 
■aw  forward  golden  niounluns,  and  unto  other*  in 
whom  he  aaw  anr  sign  of  cowardice,  threatening  mo>t 
terrible  death  ;  'by  which  meani  the  assault  became 
nio«t  drradrut,  death  there  raging  in  the  midst  of 
many  thouundi.  And  albeit  that  ihe  Turks  lay  dead 
by  henr*  upon  the  ground,  yet  other  Ere^b  men  pretK^ 
ou  atill  in  their  placea  orer  their  dead  bodio,  and 
with  diier*  event  either  >lew  or  weie  sUiu  by  thcif 

In  Ibia  10  terrible  a  conflict,  it  chanced  Juslinlanu* 
the  general  to  be  wound>^  in  tfae  arm,  who,  loaiiig 
much  blood,  cowardly  withdraw  himself  from  the 
place  of  his  chaipe,  not  leaving  any  to  auppty  hia 
room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  gate  called 
Romana,  which  he  bad  caused  to  be  opened  in  ^he 
inner  wall  ;  pretending  the  cause  of  his  departure  lo 
be  for  the  binding  up  of  his  wound,  but  beinj;,  indeed, 

The  soldiet*  there  present,  dismayed  with  the  de- 
parture  of  their  general,  and   sort   charged   by    tbe 

the  same  gate  whereby  Justinianus  was  entered  ;  with 
the  sight  whereof  the  other  soldiers,  dismayed,  nn 
thither  by  heaps  also.  But  whilst  tbcy  liolcntly 
striie  at)  together  to  get  in  at  once,  they  so  wedged 
one  another  in  the  entrance  of  the  rate,  ttiat  few  of 
BO  great  a  multitude  got  in  ;  in  which  so  great  a 
press  and  cunfusion  of  roindf,  ei^ht  hundred  perwiu 
were  there  by  Ihcm  that  foitowcd  trodden  tinder 
foot,  or  thrust  to.  death.  The  emperor  himself,  for 
■afeguanl  of  tii*  life,  flying  with  (tie  re«t   in    tliat 
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IpresH  M  a  ntan  not  r^arded,  minerablj  ended  hit  days, 
together  with  the  Greek  empire.  His  dead  bodjr  was 
shortly  aflor  found  bj  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
known  by  hid  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off, 
was  forthwith  pretteiited  to  the  TurkiHh  tyrant,  by 
whose  commandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about 
as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  finnt  in  the  camp,  and 
afterwardii  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Chris- 
tiajis,  presently  advanced  their  en8i<;ns  upon  the  top 
of  the  uttermost  wall,  crying  Victory ;  and  by  the 
breach  entered  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which, 
having  once  found  a  breach  in  the  Dank,  overfloweth, 
and  beareih  down  all  before  it ;  so  the  Turks,  when 
they  had  won  the  utter  wall,  entered  the  city  by  the 
same  gate  that  was  opened  fur  Justiniauus,  and  by  a 
breach  which  thcv  had  before  made  with  their  great 
artillery,  and  without  mercy  rutting  in  pieces  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  without  further  ret<istance  became 
lords  of  that  most  famous  and  imperial  city.  ...  In 
Ihis  fury  of  the  barbarians  perished  many  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  resi)ect  of  age, 
■ex,  or  condition.  Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  lives, 
fled  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they  were  all 
without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the 
barbarous  victors  to  purposes  more  grievous  than  death 
itself.  The  rich  ana  beautiful  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  church  (the 
stately  building  of  Justinianus  the  emperor)  were,  in 
the  turning  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried  away 
by  the  Tunes  ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  God  to 
be  honoured  in,  for  the  present  converted  into  a  stable 
for  their  horses,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unsiK'akable  filthincss  ;  the  image  of 
the  cnicilix  was  also  by  them  taken  down,  and  a 
Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up 
and  shot  at  with  their  arrows,  and  afterwards,  in  great 
derision,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  as  it  had  been 
In  procession,  with  drums  playing  before  it,  railing 
and  spitting  at  it,  and  calling  it  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of 
the  image,  as  iu  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

ARTHUR  WIL0OX — SIR  RICHARD  BAKER. 

Arthur  Wilson,  another  historian,  flourished 
somewhat  later,  having  been  bom  in  1596.  He  was 
secretary  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliAroentary 
general  in  the  civil  wars;  and  afterwards  became 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  died  in  1652, 
leaving  In  manuscript  a  work  on  The  Life  and 
Reign  of  Jamet  /.,  which  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  comedy  of  his,  entitled  The  Inamttant 
Lacfy^  WAS  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814. 

We  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  historical 
writers  of  this  period  bv  devoting  a  few  words  to  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  M'ho  lived  from  15C8  to  1645,  and 
whose  *  Chronicle*  was  long  popular  in  England,  par- 
ticularly among  country  gentlemen.  Addison  makes 
it  the  favourite  book  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Baker 
was  knighted  by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  in  1620  be- 
came high-sheriff  for  Oxfordshire,  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  property.  Afterwards  having 
impnidcutly  engaged  for  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  wife's  family,  he  became  insolvent,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  lleet  prison,  where  he  died 
in  1645.  While  in  durance,  he  wrote  Meditations  and 
Disquisitions  on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated 
Baliac's  Letters  and  >Ial  vezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus, 
and  composed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre. 
His  principal  work,  however,  was  that  already  re- 
ferred to,  entitled  A  ChronicU  of  the  Kinge  of  Enahnd, 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans*  Government  vnto  the  Death 
qf  King  James,    This  work,  which  appeared  in  1 64 1» 


the  author  ocMnplacently  declares  to  be  '  collected 
with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of 
our  chronicles  were  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient 
to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  known.*  Notwithstanding  such  high 
pretensions,  the  *  Chronicle*  was  afterwards  proved 
by  Thomas  Blount,  in  *  Animadversions*  publ'ished 
in  1672,  to  contain  many  gross  errors ;  and  although 
an  edition  printed  in  1730  is  said  to  be  purged  of 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  work  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  perform- 
ance, unworthy  of  much  reliance.  The  style  of 
Baker,  which  is  superior  to  his  matter,  is  described, 
in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college 
friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  *  full  of  sweet  raptures 
and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  no- 
thing vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know 
not  how,  with  a  certain  equal  facility.* 

SIR  BXNRT  WOTTOW. 

Sir  Henrt  Wotton,  of  whom  some  account  has 
already  been  given,  was  himself  one  of  the  conspi- 
cuous characters  of  this  period,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  politician.  While  resident  abroad,  he  embodied 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  political  affairs  in  a 
work  called  The  State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  Exact 
and  Curious  IMscovery  of  many  Secret  Passiiges  and 
Hidden  Mgeteries  cf  the  Times.  This,  however,  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  In  1624,  while 
provost  of  Eton  college,  he  published  Elements  of 
Architecturet  then  the  best  work  on  that  subject,  and 
the  materials  of  which  were  no  doubt  collected  chieflj 
in  Italy.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  planning 
several  works,  which,  from  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  which  he  found  himself  involved,  were  never 
executed.  The  Reliquut  Wottoniana^  a  posthumous 
publication,  is  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
including  lives,  letters,  poems,  and  characters.  These 
display  considerable  liveliness  of  fancy  and  intellee- 
tual  acuteness,  though  tainted  with  Uie  pedantry  of 
the  times.    Several  of  them  are  here  extracted :— 

IWhai  JBdueaiUm  Embraoti.] 

First,  there  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern 
the  natural  inclinations  and  capacities  of  children. 
Secondlv,  next  must  ensue  the  culture  and  fumish- 
ment  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  moulding  of  beha- 
viour and  decent  forms.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of 
affections.  Fifthly,  the  Quickening  and  exciting  of 
observations  and  practical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being 
that  which  must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is 
the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  principles  and 
seeds  of  religion. 

Evcrg  Nature  is  not  a  Fit  Stode  to  Qraft  a  Scholar  om 

The  Spaniard  that  wrote  'The  Trial  of  WiU,' 
undertakes  to  show  what  complexion  Is  fit  for  every 
profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a 
scholar,  nor  vet  dissemble  that  I  have  seen  many 
happily  forced  upon  that  course,  to  which  by  nature 
they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  tne  possi- 
bility of  preferment  prevailing  with  the  credulous, 
expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion 
of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness 
with  the  unkind  parents,  have  moved  them,  without 
discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but 
small  contentment :  but  they  who  are  deceived  iit 
their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as 
such  who  (after  sufficient  trial)  persist  in  their  wil- 
fulness are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have  known  some 
who  have  bem  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of 
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B  ibtj  liied.  Deprired  of  which,  they  might 
I  Dope  to  »Toid  iome  tniterj,  if  their  frieada,  who  weie 
I  M)  cuvful  to  botow  them  id  •  coUe^  when  th«j  were 
I  jMing,  would  ba  10  good  u  to  proTide  a  room  for 
'     tbem  io  wmc  hoepiUl  when  the;  ait  old. 

[Contmendatian  brfort  Tivd  Injudiciotu.] 

I         The  fashion  of  commanding  our  friendi'  ■bililics 

I     before  thev  come  Io  trial,  tonietiiiiet  takes  good  cflgcC 

with  the  .^uinnion  lort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 

authorit;,  atrive  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  betten  ; 

thii  bespcdking  of  opinion  breeds  a  purpoH  of  nCrlctcr 
VXATDinfttion,  and  it  the  report  be  answered,  procure* 
onl;  a  bare  >icknowlc<I"nieut;  vhcreaa,  if  notliing  be 

j  proclaimed  or  promised,  thej  ore  perhaps  coiiteut  to 
■iniif;  their  onn  skill  in  testifying  uiothei'i  deoert : 
otoerwise  great  witii,  jealoiu  of  their  credit,  an  reiwij' 
to  suppress  worth  in  olhcn,  to  the  adrnncing  of  their 
on-n,  and  (if  more  ingenuous)  no  farther  just  than  to 

I  forbear  detnction ;  at  the  best,  mCher  dlopo.sed  to 
gire  praine  upon  their  own  accord,  than  to  make  pay- 

I    ment  upon  demand  or  challenge. 


No  literary  man  excited  more  attention  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rventeenth  century,  nnd  none  of  that 
■ge  hai  exercised  a  more  wide  and  permanent  iu- 
flnence  on  the  philosophical  opinions  of  succeeding 
generations,  than  Tbomai  Hobbes,  bom  at  Halnies- 
batr  in  1 588.  Uii  mother's  alRnn  at  the  approach  of 
ttieSpaniih  Armadk  I* stid  to  have  battened  hi*  birth, 


the  young  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  set  off; 
three  yean  Inter,  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
and  SxToy.  At  Pisa  he  became  intimate  witli  Gali- 
leo the  astronomer,  and  elsewhere  held  eocnmunicm- 
tion  with  otlier  cctebrBled  character*.  After  his  TC- 
tum  to  Englnnd  in  I63T,  he  resided  in  the  earl'* 
family,  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire.  He  now  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  in  which,  howerer,  he  wai 
interrupted  by  the  political  conteiitiima  of  the  times. 
Being  a  zealous  royalist,  he  found  it  iwccssary,  in 
laJO,  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  term*  of 
intimacy  with  DcEcartes  and  other  learned  men, 
whom  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had 
at  that  time  drawn  together.  While  at  Paris,  h»*n- 
ga^ed  in  a  controversy  about  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  in  1G47,  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
instructor  Io  Chartei,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  re- 
sided in  the  French  cnpitnl.  Previously  to  this  time, 
he  had  commenced  the  publication  of  those  work* 


\,  he  E. 


nt  furtl 


and  was  probably  the  cause  of  a  constitutional  timi- 
dity irhich  possessed  him  tlirouRh  life.  After  study- 
ing fur  five  years  at  Oxford,  lie  travelled,  in  ItilO, 
tlirough  Fmnce,  Italy,  and  Gerniaiiy,  in  tlie  Capa- 
dly  ot  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendith,  afterwards  Earl  of 
SeTonshire,  with  whom,  on  returniiiK  li>  Kngiand, 
be  continued  to  rcsiilo  aa  his  Bccrelai^'.  AC  this 
time  he  lKK':imo  intimate  with  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Bcrbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Ben  Junsm.  lli'  iiii|>il 
dying  iii  1623,  llobbei  again  visited  Paris;  but  in 
1631  lie  undertook  to  niperinteDd  the  education  of 


curbing  the  spirit  ot  freedom  in  England,  by  showing 
the  jihilosophjcal  foundation  of  despotic  monarchy. 
The  first  of  them  was  originally  printed  in  Latin  at 
Paris,   in  1642,  under  the  title  of  Eltvmla  Pkihto- 

Chica  dt  CiiK ;  when  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
sh,  it  was  entitled  PhUomphicai  RudimnU  Cmerm- 
ing  Gatitntmmt  and  Sixietg.  This  treatise  is  regarded 
as  the  most  eisct  account  of  the  author's  political 
system:  it  contains  many  profound  views,  but  ia 
disfigured  by  fundamenUl  and  dangennia  errwa. 
The  principles  maJntuned  in  it  were  more  fully  dia- 
cuss^  in  hit  larger  work,  putdished  in  1651,  nnder 
the  title  of  Ltviatha* .-  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Powtr 
of  a  Commmtctcdlh,  EccJairaticai  md  Ciml.  Man  it 
here  represented  aa  a  aclBih  and  fi^rodoui  animal, 
requiring  the  strong  hand  of  despotism  (o  keep  him 
in  check  i  and  all  notiona  of  right  and  wrong  are 
made  to  depend  upon  viewg  ot  self-intereBt  alone. 
Of  this  latler  doctrine,  commonly  known  a*  the 
Selfish  System  of  moral  philosophy,  Ilobbes  was  in- 
deed the  great  champion,  both  in  the '  Leviathan,'  and 
more  particularly  in  his  small  Trtalii  tm  IlnmaK 
NattiTt,  published  in  1650.  There  appeared  in  the 
same  year  another  work  from  his  pen,  entitled  Di 
Carport  Folitico;  or,  'Of  tlie  Body  Politic'  The 
fremiom  with  which  theological  subjects  were  handled 
in  tlie  'Lcriathan,'  at  well  aa  the  offenaive  political 
views  there  maintained,  occasioned  a  great  outcrj 
against  the  aullior,  particularly  among  the  clergy. 
Tliit  led  Charles  to  distdve  hit  connexion  with 
tlie  philosopher,  who,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
'  waa  compelled  cecretly  to  fly  out  of  Paris,  tlie 
justice  having  endeavoured  to  apprehend  htm,  and 
•oon  after  escaped  into  Engiaud,  where  he  never  re- 
ceived any  disturbance.'  He  again  took  up  hit  abode 
with  the  Divonshire  family,  and  became  hilimata 
with  Selden,  C!owley,  and  Ur  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blond.  In  16S4  hepuMii<hed 
a  short  but  admimblv  clear  and  comprehensive  Ltlter 
VfMm  Liberty  ami  JN^etVHt^,-  where  the  doctrine  ij 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  oppoaed 
with  a  subtlety  and  profundity  untnrpasted  in  any 
■nliaequent  writer  on  that  much-agitated  qneatioti. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  tlie  first  who  under- 
stood and  expounded  dearly  the  doctrine  of  philoeo- 
phical  neeestity.  On  this  tubjeet,  a  long  controversy 
between  him  and  Bishop  Branihall  of  Londonderry 
took  place.  Here  he  fought  with  the  skill  of  a  mas- 
ter \  but  in  a  mathematical  dispute  with  Dr  Wallit, 
profuasor  of  geometry  at  Oiford,  whidi  huted  twenty 
years,  he  fairly  went  tieyond  his  depth,  and  obtained 
-  0  increase  of  reputation.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  Hobbe* 
sd  not  begun  to  study  mathematics  till  the  ago 
of  forty,  and,  like  other  late  leamen,  greatly  over-  ' 
eatimatod  hia  knowledge.  He  auppoaed  binuelf  to  : 
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have  discoyered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
dogmatically  upheld  his  claim  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  refutation.    In  this  controversj,  personal 
feeling,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  appeared 
without  disguise.    Hobbes  haying  published  a  sar- 
castic piece,  entitled  Six  Lessons  to  the  Professors 
of  MaUumatics  in   Oxford^  Wallis  retorted  by  ad- 
ministering,  in  1 656,  Due  Correction  for  Mr  Iiobbes, 
or  School' Disciplins  for  not  S<^/ina  his  Lessons  Right 
Here  his  language  to  the  philosopher  is  in  the 
following  unceremonious  strain  :>— *  It  seems,    Mr 
Hobbesy  that  you  have  a  mind  to  say  yoiir  lesson,  and 
that  the  mathematic  professors  of  Oxford  should  hear 
jou..    Tou  are  too  old  to  learn,  though  you  have  as 
much  need  as  those  that  be  younger,  and  yet  will 
think  much  to  be  whipt     What  moved  you  to  say 
your  lessons  in  English,  when  the  books  against 
which  you  do  chiefly  intend  them  were  written  in 
Latin  ?     Was  it  chiefly  for  the  perfecting  your  natu- 
ral rhetoric,  whenever  you  thought  it  convenient  to 
repair  to  Billingsgate  ?    You  found  that  the  oyster- 
women  could  not  teach  you  to  rail  in  Latin.    Now 
you  can,  upon  all  occasion,  or  without  occasion,  give 
the  titles  of  fool,  beast,  ass,  dog,  &&,  which  I  take 
to  be  but  barking ;  and  they  are  no  better  than  a 
man  might  have  at  Billingsgate  for  a  box  o'  the  ear. 
You  tell  us,  **  though  the  beasts  that  think  our  rail- 
ing to  be  roaring,  have  for  a  time  admired  us,  yet, 
now  you  have  showed  them  our  ears,  they  will  be 
less  affrighted.**  Sir,  those  persons  needed  not  a  sight 
of  yoKT  ears,  but  could  tell  by  the  voice  what  kind  of 
creature  brayed  in  your  books :  you  dared  not  have 
•aid  this  to  their  faces.*    When  Charles  IL  came  to 
the  throne,  he  conferred  on  Hobbes  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
and  other  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  nmch  odium 
continued  to  prevail  against  him  and  his  doctrines. 
The  *  Leviathan'  and  *  De  Give*  were  censured  in  par- 
liament in  1666,  and  also  drew  forth  many  printed 
replies.    Among  the  authors  of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  in  1676,  pub- 
Ibbed  A  Brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  Dangerous  and 
Pernicious  Errors  to  Church  and  State,  in  Mr  Hobbes's 
Book,  entitled  Leviathan,     Two  years  previously, 
Hobbes  had  entered  a  new  field  of  literature,  by 
publishing  a  metrical  version  of  four  books  of  Homer's 
Odyssey,  which  was  so  well  received,  that,  in  1675, 
he  sent  forth  a  translation  of  the  remainder  of  that 
poem,  and  also  of  the  whole  Iliad.    Here,  according 
to  Pope,  *  Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation 
of  the  sense  in  general ;  but  for  particulars  and  cir- 
cumstances, he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
omits  the  most  beautiful      *      *      He  sometimes 
omits  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is  now  and 
then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his 
learning  could  have  fallen  but  through  corelessnesa 
His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criti- 
cism.'   Nevertlieless,  the  work  became  so  popular, 
that  three  large  editions  were  required  within  less 
than  ten  y&irs.    Hobbes  was  more  successful  as  a 
translator  in  prose  than  an  poetry ;  his  version  of 
the  Greek  historian  Thucydides  (which  had  ap- 
peared in  1629,  and  was  the  first  work  that  he  pub- 
lished) being  still  regarded  as   the  best  English 
translation  of  that  author.     Its  faithfulness  to  the 
original  is  so  great,  that  it  frequently  degenerates 
into  servility.    This  work,  he  says,  was  undertaken 
by  him  *from  an  honest  desire  of  preventing,  if  pos- 
sible, those  disturbances  in  which  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  his  country  would  be  involved,  by  showing, 
in  the  liistory  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  intestine  troubles.'    At  Chatsworth, 
to  which  he  retired  in  1674  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  he  continue<l  to  compose  various  works, 
tbo  principal  of  which,  entitled  Behemoth,  or  a  His- 


tory of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  wa<«  finished 
in  1679,  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  an 
event  which  took  place  in  IX?ceinber  of  that  year, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ninet^'-two. 

Hobbes  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  one  for 
whom  he  *had  always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a 
man  who,  besides  his  eminent  parts  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  hath  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  a  life  free  from  scandal*    It  was  a 
saying  of  Charles  IL,  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
which  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  met  from  tlie  clergy, 
that  *  he  was  a  bear,  against  wliom  the  church  played 
their  young  dogs,  in  order  to  exercise  them.*     In 
his  latter  years  he  became  morose  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  both  by  reason  of  his  j^rowing  infir- 
mities, and  from  indulging  too  mucli  in  solituJe,  by 
which  his  natural  arrogance  and  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  other  men  were  greatly  increjLsed.     lie 
at  no  time  read  extensively  :  Homer,  Virgil,  Thu- 
cydides, and  Euclid,  were  his  favourite  authors  ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that,  *  if  he  had  read  as  much  as 
other  men,  he  should   have  been  as   ignorant  as 
they.'    Owing  to  the  timidity  of  his  dis()Osition,  he 
was  continually  apprehensive  about  his  personal 
safety,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  endure  to  be  left 
in  an  empty  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probably, 
it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  hetero- 
doxy, he  maintained  an  external  adherence  to  the 
established  church,  and  in  his  works  sometimes 
assented  to  theological  views  which  undoubtedly  he 
did  not  hold.     Though  he  has  been  stigmatised  as 
an  atheist,  the  charge  is  groundless,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  he  says,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,'  concerning 

{God.} 

Forasmuch  as  Ood  Almighty  is  incomprehensible, 
it  followeth  that  we  can  have  no  conception  or  image 
of  the  Deity  ;  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes 
signify  our  mability  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive 
anything  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  concep- 
tion of  the  same,  except  only  this,  That  there  is  a 
Ood,  For  the  effects,  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do' 
include  a  power  of  their  producing,  before  they  were 
produced  ;  and  that  power  presupposeth  something 
existent  that  hath  such  power  :  and  the  thing  so 
existing  with  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  not  eternal, 
must  needs  have  been  pro<luccd  by  somewhat  before 
it,  and  that,  f^:ain,  by  something  else  before  that,  till 
we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say,  the  first)  Power 
of  all  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes  :  and  this 
is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by  the  name  of  OOD, 
implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and  omni- 
potency.  And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know 
that  Ooil  is,  though  not  u:hat  he  is  :  even  a  man  that 
is  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to 
have  any  imagination  what  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet 
he  cannot  but  know  that  something  there  is  tnat  men 
call  fire,  because  it  warmeth  him. 

[Pity  and  Indignation,'] 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity 
to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  another 
man*B  calamity.  But  when  it  lightcth  on  such  as  we 
think  have  not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is 
greater,  because  then  there  appearcth  more  probabi* 
lity  that  the  same  may  happen  to  us ;  for  the  evil 
that  happcneth  to  an  innocent  man  may  happen  to 
every  man.  But  when  we  sec  a  man  suffer  for  great 
crimes,  which  wo  cannot  easily  think  will  fall  upon 
ourselves,  the  pity  is  the  less.  And  therefore  men  are 
apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love ;  for  whom  they 
love  they^  think  worthy  of  good,  and  therefore  not 
worthy  of  calamity.    Thence  it  is  also,  that  men  pity 
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the  ricw  of  some  pi'raonR  at  the  first  sight  only,  out  of 
loTe  to  their  aspect.  The  contrary  of  pity  is  hard- 
ness of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slowness  of  ima- 
gination, or  some  eitreuie  great  opinion  of  their  own 
exemption  from  the  like  calamity,  or  from  hatred  of 
all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the 
conception  of  good  success  happening  to  them  whom 
they  think  unworthy  thereof.  Seeing,  therefore,  men 
think  all  those  unworthy  whom  they  hate,  they  think 
(hem  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good  fortune  they  have, 
but  also  of  their  own  virtues.  And  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  muid,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  most 
raised  and  increased  hy  eloquence ;  for  the  aggrura- 
tion  of  the  calamity,  an  i  extenuation  of  the  fault, 
augmenteth  pity  ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of 
the  person,  together  with  the  magnifying  of  his  suc- 
cess, which  are  the  parts  of  an  orator,  are  able  to  turn 
these  two  passions  into  fury. 

[EmvkUion  and  Envy.'] 

Emulation  is  grief  arising  from  seeing  one's  self 
exceeded  or  excelled  by  his  concurrent,  together  with 
hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him  in  time  to  come,  by  his 
own  ability.  But  envy  is  the  same  grief  joined  with 
pleasure  conceived  in  the  imagination  of  some  ill-for- 
tune that  may  befall  him. 

[Laughter,'] 

There  is  a  passion  that  hath  no  name  ;  but  the 
sign  of  it  is  that  distortion  of  the  countenance  which 
we  call  laughter,  which  is  always  joy  :  but  what  joy, 
what  we  think,  and  wherein  we  triumph  when  wc 
laugh,  is  not  hitherto  declared  by  any.  That  it  con- 
tisteth  in  wit,  or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  jest,  expe- 
rience confuteth ;  for  men  laugh  at  mischances  and 
indecencies,  wherein  there  lieth  no  wit  nor  jest  at  all. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  same  thing  is  no  more  ridi- 
culous when  it  growcth  stale  or  usual,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  movcth  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unex- 
pected. Men  laugli  often  (especially  such  as  are 
greedy  of  applause  from  everything  they  do  well)  at 
their  own  actions  performed  never  so  little  beyond 
their  own  expectations ;  as  also  at  their  own  jests  : 
and  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  proceedeth  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some 
ability  in  himself  that  lauchcth.  Also,  men  laugh 
at  the  infirmities  of  others,  by  comparison  wherewith 
their  own  abilities  are  set  off  and  illustrated.  Also 
men  laugh  at  jests,  the  wit  whereof  always  consisteth 
In  the  elegant  discovering  and  conveying  to  our  minds 
lome  absurdity  of  another ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
passion  of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden  imagi- 
nation of  our  own  odds  and  eminency ;  for  what  is 
else  the  recommending  of  ourselves  to  our  own  good 
opinion,  by  comparison  with  anothei^s  man's  infirmity 
or  absurdity!  For  when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  our- 
selves, or  friends,  of  whose  dishonour  we  participate, 
we  never  laugh  thereat.  I  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  passion  of  lauglitcr  is  nothing  else  but  sudden 
glory  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
nency in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infinnity 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  ;  for  men  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themselves  ]>ast,  when  they  come  sud- 
denly to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them 
any  present  dishonour.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  men  take  heinously  to  be  laughed  at  or  derided  ; 
that  is,  triumphed  over.  Laughing  without  offence, 
must  be  at  ab^'iniities  and  mfinnities  abstracted 
from  persons^  and  when  all  the  company  may  lauch 
together ;  fur  laughing  to  one's  self  putteth  all  the 
rest  into  jealousy,  and  examination  of  themselves. 
Besides,  it  is  vain  glory,  and  an  argument  of  little 
worth,  to  think  the  infirmity  of  another  sufficient 
matter  for  his  triumph. 


{Love  of  Knowledge.] 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  be^rinneth  from  exjHS 
rienoe,  therefore  also  new  experience  is  the  be^nnning 
of  new  knowledge,  and  the  incrco-ne  of  experience  the 
beginnitig  of  the  increase  of  knowledge.    nTiatsoever, 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a  man,  giveth  him  matter 
of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  knew  not  be- 
fore.    And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  know- 
ledge from  anything  that  happeneth  new  and  strange, 
is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration  ; 
and  the  same  considered  as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity, 
which  is  appetite  of  knowletlge.    As  in  the  discerning 
of  fiaculties,  man  leaveth  all  community  with  beasts 
at  the  faculty  of  imposing  names,  so  also  doth  he 
surmount  their  nature  at  this  passion  of  curiosity.    For 
when  a  beast  seeth  anything  new  and  strange  to  him, 
he  considereth  it  so  far  only  as  to  discern  whether  it 
be  likely  to  serve  his  turn  or  hurt  him,  and  accord- 
ingly approacheth   nearer  to  it,  or  fleeth  from  it : 
whereas  man,  who  in  most  events  remembereth  in 
what  manner  they  were  caused  and  begun,  looketh 
for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  everything  that  ariseth 
new  unto  him.     And  from  this  passion  of  admiration 
and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  invention  of 
names,  but  also  supposition  of  such   causes  of  all 
things  as  they  thought  might  produce  them.     And 
from  this  beginning  is  derived  all  philosophy,  as  astro- 
nomy from  the  admiration  of  the  courbe  of  heaven ; 
natural   philosophy  from  the  stran^^e  eflects  of  the 
elements  and  otner  bodies.     And  fn)m  the  dcirrees  of 
curiosity    proceed    also    the    decrees    of    knowledge 
amongst  men  ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  chase  of  riches  or 
authority  (which  in  respect  of  knowledge  are  but  sen- 
suality), it  is  a  diversity  of  little  ploivsure,  whether  it 
be  the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  maketh  the 
day  ;  or  to  enter  into  other  contemplations  of  any 
strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  conduce 
or  not  to  the  end  he  pursueth.     Because  curiosity  is 
delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so  ;  but  especially 
that  novelty  from  which  a  man  conceiveth  an  opinion, 
true  or  false,  of  bettering  his  own  estate  ;  for,  in  such 
case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  hope  that  all  game- 
sters have  while  the  cards  are  shuffling. 

Tlie  following  passages  are  extracted  from  Hobbet^ 
works  on 

Tha  Necmity  of  the  Will 

The  question  is  not,  whether  a  man  be  a  free  agent^ 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbear,  speak 
or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will  ;  but  whether  the 
will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forbear,  come  upon  him 
according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  anything  else  in 
his  own  power.  I  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that  I 
can  do  if  I  unli;  but  to  say,  I  can  wili  if  1  urtU^  I  take 
to  be  an  absurd  speech. 

[In  answer  to  Bishop  Bramhall's  assertion,  that 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  *  is  the  belief  of  all  man- 
kind, which  we  have  not  learned  from  our  tutors, 
but  is  imprinted  in  our  heartn  by  nature'] — It  is 
true,  very  few  have  learned  fh)m  tutors,  that  a  man 
is  not  free  to  will  ;  nor  do  they  find  it  much  in 
books.  ThtLt  they  find  in  books,  that  which  the 
poets  chaunt  in  the  theatres,  and  the  shepherds  on 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  the 
churches,  and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that 
which  the  common  people  in  the  markets  and  all  man- 
kind in  the  whole  world  do  assent  unto,  is  the  same 
that  I  assent  unto ;  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom 
to  do  if  he  will ;  but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will, 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  neither  the  bishop  nor  they 
ever  thought  on.  •  •  A  wooden  top  tliat  is  lashed 
by  the  boys,  and  runs  about,  sometimes  to  one  wall, 
someiimes  to  another,  sometimes  spinning,  sometimes 
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bitting  men  on  the  shins,  if  it  were  sensible  of  its 
own  motion,  would  think  it  proceeded  from  its  own 
will,  iuile«9  it  felt  what  lashed  it.  And  is  a  man  anj 
wiser  when  he  runs  to  one  place  for  a  benefice,  to  an- 
oUier  for  a  bargain,  and  troubles  the  world  with 
writing  errors,  and  requiring  answers,  because  he 
thinks  he  does  it  without  other  cause  than  his  own 
will,  and  secth  not  what  are  the  lashings  that  cause 
that  wiUt 

[Concerning  the  justice  of  punishing  criminals  on 
the  supposition  of  necessity  of  the  will,  he  remarks] 
— The  intention  of  the  law  is  not  to  grieve  the  delin- 
quent for  that  which  is  past,  and  not  to  be  undone, 
but  to  make  him  and  others  just,  that  else  would  not 
be  so  ;  and  respecteth  not  the  eril  act  past,  but  the 

J;ood  to  come ;  insomuch  as,  without  the  good  intention 
or  the  future,  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent  could  jus- 
tify his  killing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  you  will 
§ay.  How  is  it  jufit  to  kill  one  man  to  amend  another, 
if  what  were  done  were  necestary  t  To  this  I  answer, 
that  men  are  justly  killed,  not  for  that  their  actions 
are  not  necesiitcUedj  but  because  they  are  nojciuut:  and 
that  they  are  spared  and  preserved  whose  actions  are 
not  noxious.  For  where  there  is  no  law,  there  no 
killing,  nor  anything  else,  can  be  unjust ;  and  by  the 
right  of  nature  we  destroy  (without  being  unjust)  all 
that  is  noxious,  both  beasts  and  men.  *  *  When 
we  make  societies  or  commonwealths,  we  lay  down 
our  right  to  kill,  excepting  in  certain  cases,  as  murder, 
theft,  or  other  oflfenHive  action  ;  so  that  the  right  which 
the  commonwealth  hath  to  put  a  man  to  death  for 
crimes,  is  not  created  by  the  law,  but  remains  from 
the  first  right  of  nature  which  every  man  hath  to 
preserve  himself ;  for  that  the  law  doth  not  take  that 
right  away  in  the  case  of  criminals,  who  were  by  law 
excepted.  Men  are  not,  therefore,  put  to  death,  or 
punished,  for  that  their  theft  proceedeth  from  election ; 
out  because  it  was  noxious,  and  contrary  to  men's 
preservation,  and  the  punishment  conducing  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rest ;  inasmuch  as,  to  punish  those 
that  do  voluntary  hurt,  and  none  else,  frameth  and 
maketh  men's  wills  such  as  men  would  have  them. 
And  thus  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  necessity  of  a 
Toluntary  action  cannot  be  inferred  the  injustice  of 
the  law  that  forbiddeth  it,  or  of  the  magistrate  that 
panisheth  it. 

[As  to  praise  or  dispraise] — These  depend  not 
at  all  on  the  necessity  of  the  action  praised  or  dis- 
praised. For  what  is  it  else  to  praite^  but  to  say  a 
thing  is  good  t  Good,  I  say,  for  roe,  or  for  somebody 
else,  or  for  the  state  and  commonwealth.  And  what 
is  it  to  say  an  action  is  good,  but  to  say  it  is  as  I  would 
wish,  or  as  another  would  have  it,  or  according  to  the 
will  of  the  state ;  that  is  to  say,  aooording  to  the  law  1 
Does  my  lord  think  that  no  action  can  please  me,  or 
him,  or  the  commonwealth,  that  should  proceed  from 
necessity !  Things  may  be  therefore  necessary,  and 
yet  praiseworthy,  as  also  neoenary,  and  yet  dispraised, 
and  neither  of  them  both  in  Tain;  because  praise 
and  dispraise,  and  likewise  reward  and  punishment, 
do,  by  example,  make  and  conform  the  will  to 
good  or  evil.  It  was  a  reiy  great  praise,  in  my 
opinion,  that  Vellcius  Paterculut  gires  Cato,  where 
he  says,  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  *  et  quia  aliter 
esse  non  potuit' — ['and  because  he  could  not  be 
otherwise.'] 

The  style  of  Hobbes  is  characterised  by  Sir  James 
Kacklntosh  as  *  the  very  perftetion  of  didactic  lan- 
guage. Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language 
never  has  more  than  one  meaning,  which  never  re- 
quires a  second  thought  to  find.  By  the  help  of  his 
exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind, 
tiutit  will  not  allow  alteniioa  to  slacken.  His  UtOt 


tract  on  Human  NtUure  bus  scarcely  an  ambiguouf 
or  a  needless  word,  lie  has  so  great  a  power  of 
always  choosing  the  p*«>8t  significant  term,  that  he 
never  is  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  using  many 
in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer 
between  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two  centuries 
have  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a  dozen 
of  his  words.'  *  Among  his  greatest  philosophical 
errors  are  those  of  making  no  distinction  between 
the  intellectual  and  emotive  faculties  of  man— of 
representing  all  human  actions  as  the  results  of  in- 
tellectual deliberation  alone — and  of  in  every  case 
deriving  just  and  benevolent  actions  from  a  cool 
survey  of  the  advantages  to  self  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  them.  In  short,  he  has  given 
to  neither  the  moral  nor  the  social  sentiments  a  place 
in  his  scheme  of  human  nature.  The  opponents  of 
this  selfish  system  have  been  numberless ;  nor  is  the 
controversy  terminated  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves against  Hobbes  are  Cumberland,  Cudworth, 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke,  Butler,  Hutcheson,  Kames, 
Smith,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 

lOKD  HERBERT. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  intimate  •with  Hobbes,  is  Lord  Her- 
bert or  Cherburt  (1581-1648),  a  brave  and 
high-spirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honourable 
feeling  was  rare  at  the  English  court  Like  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  free-thinker;  and,  says  Dr  Leland,  *afl 
lie  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared  among 
us  in  the  duistical  cause.' f  He  was  bom  at  Eyton, 
in  Shropshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  acquired,  both 
at  home  and  on  the  continent,  a  high  reputation  for 
the  almost  Quixotic  chivalry  of  his  character.  In 
1616  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  at  which 
place  he  published,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical 
book,  De  Veritate,  proul  distinguitur  a  Bevelatione 
VeriMtmUlt  PoMibilL,  et  a  Fa/w— ['  Of  Truth,  as  it  is 
distinguished  from  Probable,  l*ossible,  and  False 
Revelation'].  In  this  work,  the  first  in  which  deism 
was  ever  reduced  to  a  system,  the  author  main- 
tains the  sufilciency,  universality,  and  absolute  per- 
fection of  natural  religion,  and  tiie  consequent  use- 
lessness  of  supernatural  revelation.  This  universal 
religion  he  reduces  to  the  following  articles: — 1. 
That  there  is  one  supreme  Gtxl.  2.  That  he  is' 
chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3.  That  piety  and  virtue 
are  the  princijpal  part  of  his  worship.  4.  That  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do  so,  God  wHl 
pardon  them.  5.  That  good  men  are  rewarded,  and 
bad  men  punished,  in  a  future  state ;  or,  as  he  some- 
times expresses  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.  In 
reprinting  the  work  at  London  in  1645,  he  added 
two  tracts,  De  Catisis  Errorum  [*  Of  the  Causes 
of  Error'],  and  De  Beligione  Laici  [» Of  the  Reli- 
gion  of  a  Layman']  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished another  book,  entitled  De  Religione  Gentuium^ 
Errorumque  apud  eos  Causis,  of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1 705,  entitled  *  The  Ancient 
Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of  their  Errors, 
Considered.'  The  treatise  *  De  Veritate'  was  answered 
by  the  French  pliilosopher  Gassendi,  and  numerous 
replies  have  appeared  in  England.  Lord  Herbert  wrote 
a  Hiatory  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII I^ 
which  was  not  printed  till  1649,  the  year  after  his 
death.    It  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  *  a  masterpiece 

*  Seoood  PrellmbiAry  Dlasertatlon  to  '  Enojolopffdis  Britaa* 
nloa,'  p.  3ia 
t  Uland's  View  of  the  Dditlcsl  Writers,  Letter  IL 
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of  historic  biography;*  and  in  Bishop  Nicolson's 
opinion,  *  the  author  has  acquitted  himscir  with  the 
like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  gained  by 
the  Life  of  Henry  VIL,  having,  in  the  pi^lite  and 
martial  part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  l)est 
records  that  remain.'  He  has  been  accused,  how- 
ever, of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarcli  whose 
actions  he  relates,  and  of  having  produced  rather  a 
panegyric,  or  an  apology,  than  a  fair  and  judicious 
representation.  As  to  stvle,  the  work  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  old  specmiens  of  historical  compo- 
sition in  the  language,  being  manly  and  vigorous 
and  unsullied  by  the  quaintness  and  pedantry  of  the 
age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  earliest 
of  our  autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  left 
of  his  own  life  were  first  printed  in  1764,  and  have 
ever  since  been  popular.  In  the  following  extract, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  singular  fact,  that  though  he 
conceived  revelation  unnecessary  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  he  seriously  looked  for  a  communication  of 
the  Divine  will  as  to  the  publication  or  suppression 
of  his  principal  work : — 

My  book,  De  Venlatet  pront  dittimffnUw  a  Rrrt- 
IcUtime  ■  Veruimili^  Posaibiliy  et  d  Faiso^  having  been 
begun  by  me  in  England,  and  formed  there  in  all  its 
principal  parts,  wius  about  this  time  finished  ;  all  the 
spare  hours  which  I  could  get  from  my  risiits  and 
negotiations  being  employed  to  perfect  thiit  work, 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  that  1  communicated 
it  to  Hugo  Grotius,  that  great  scholar,  who,  having 
escaped  his  prison  in  the  Low  CountrieN,  came  into 
France,  and  was  much  welcomed  bv  me  and  \fon^ieur 
Tielenem  aLso,  one  of  the  greaterJt  Mcholars  of  his  time, 
who,  after  they  had  peru»»ed  it,  and  given  it  more 
comnieiulations  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  ex- 
horted me  eanie^tly  to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit, 
as  the  frame  of  my  whole  book  wan  so  different  from 
anything  which  had  been  written  hert'tofore,  I  found 
1  must  either  renounce  the  authority  of  all  that  had 
written  formerly  concerning  the  method  of  finding  out 
truth,  and  consequently  inrtiijt  uiK>n  my  own  way,  or 
hazard  mynelf  to  a  general  censure,  concerning  the 
whole  arirument  of  my  book  ;  1  must  confers  it  did  not 
a  little  animate  me,  that  the  two  great  pentons  above- 
mentioned  did  so  liighly  value  it,  yet,  as  I  knew  it 
would  meet  with  much  opposition,  1  did  con«iider 
whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  a  while.to  suppress 
it.  Being  thus  doubtful  in  mv  chamber,  one  fair  day 
in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  towanlx  the 
■onth,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I 
took  my  book  *  De  Veritate'  in  my  hand,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words : — 

*  O  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  the  light  which 
now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inwMtl  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
make ;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether   1   shall 

fublish  this  book  De  Veritate ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory, 
beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ;  if  not, 
I  shall  suppress  it.' 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  wonls,  but  a  loud, 
though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  from  the  heavens  (for 
it  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which  did  so  comfort 
and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and 
that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded,  whereupon  also  I 
resolved  to  print  my  book. 

This,  how  strange  soever  it  mav  seem,  I  protest 
before  the  eternal  God  is  true,  neither  am  I  any  way 
superstitiously  deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only 
clearly  hear  the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that 
ever  l  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did  to  my  think- 
ing see  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 

Ai  a  sample  of  his  *  Life  of  Henry  VIH.,'  take  Ids 
aooount  of 


[Sir  Thomas  Moir's  Resignation  of  the  Ch-eat  SeaL] 

Sir  Thomas   More,  Lord   Chancellor  of  Rngland, 
after  divcra  suits  to  1»€  discharged  of  his  place  (which 
he  had  held  two  years  i\nd  a-half),  did  at  length  by 
the  king's  good  leave  resign  it.     The  example  whereof 
being  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  him.     Sir  Thomas  More,  a  person  of  sharp 
wit,   and    endued    besides   with    excellent    parts   of 
learning  (as  his  works  may  testify),  was  yet  (out  of  I 
know  not  what  natural  facctiousncss)  given  so  much 
to  jesting,  that  it  detracted  no  little  from  the  gravity 
and  importance  of  his  place,  which,  though  generally 
noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  enough  to 
make  him  give  it  over  in  that  merriment  we  shall 
find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.     Neither  can  I 
believe  him  so  much  addicted  to  his  private  opinions 
as  to  detest  all  other  governments  but  his  own  Utopia, 
so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  to  follow 
his  book,  or  secret  offence  taken  against  some  person 
or  matter  (among  which  perchance  the  king's  new  in- 
tended marriage,  or  the  like,  might  be  accounted) 
occasioned  this  strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no 
reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infirmity  and  want  cf 
hcjilth.     Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal,  and  giv- 
ing it,  together  with   the  order  of  knighthood,  to 
Thomas  Audcley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  without  acquainting  any  body  with 
what  he  had  done,  repairs  to  his  family  at  Chelsea, 
where,  after  a  mass  celebrated  the  next  day  in  the 
church,  he  comes  to  his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  (an  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  his  gentle- 
men), and  says,  *  Madam,  mv  lord  is  gone.*     But  she 
thinking  this  at  first  to  be  but  one  of  his  jef>ts,  was 
little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he  had  given  up 
the  great  seal ;  whereupon   she  speaking  some  pas- 
sionate words,  he  called  his  daughters  then  present  to 
see  if  they  could  not  spy  some   fault  about  their 
mother's  dressing  ;  but  they  after  scaivh  saying  they 
could  find  none,  he  replied,  *  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
your   mother's  nose  standcth   somewhat  awry  f — of 
which  jeer  the  provoked  lady  was  so  sensible,  that  she 
went  fix>m  him  in  a  rage.  Shortly  after,  he  acquainted 
his  scr^'ants  with  what  he  had  done,  dismissing  them 
also  to  the  attendance  of  some  other  great  personages, 
to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.    For  his  fool,  he 
bestowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  his  office,  and 
afterwards  on  his  successors  in  that  charge.   And  now 
coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  how  much  be 
had  left,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly  in  lands,  besides  some  money,  he- 
advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together.    But 
the  grieved  gentlewomen  (who  knew  not  what  to  re- 
ply, or  indeed   how  to  take  these  jests)   remaining 
astonished,  ho  says,  *  We  will  b^n  with  the  slender 
diet  of  the  students  of  the  law,  and  if  that  will  not 
hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  they  have  at 
Oxford ;  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  stretch  to 
maintain,  for  our  last  refuge  we  will  go  a-begging,  and 
at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  Sciive  Jtcffina  to  get 
alms.     But  these  jests  were  thought  to  have  in  them 
more  levity,  than  to  be  taken  everywhere  for  current ; 
he  might  have  quitted  his  dignity  without  using  suck 
sarcasms,  and  betaken  himself  to  a  more  retired  and 
quiet  life,  without  making  them  or  himself  contemp- 
tible.    And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  hereby, 
his  family  so  little  understood  his  meaning,  that  they 
needed   some  more  serious  instructions.    So  that  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  for  all  this  talk,  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  person  would  omit  at  fit  times  to  give  his 
family  that  sober  account  of  his  relinquishing  this 
place,  which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  Warhita, 
Erasmus,  and  others, 

TRAN0LATION  O?  TBS  BIBLE. 

One  of  the  most  important  literary  nndertak- 
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ings  of  this  era  was  the  execation  of  the  present 
authoriMHl  translation  of  the  Bible.  At  the  ipt^at 
couference  held  in  1604  at  Hampton  Court,  be- 
tween the  established  and  puritan  clergry,  the  Ter- 
sion  of  Scripture  then  existing  was  generally  dis- 
approved of,  and  the  king 'consequently  appointed 
fifty-four  men,  many  of  whom  were  eminent  as 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars,  to  commence  a  new 
translation.  In  1607,  forty -seven  of  the  number 
met,  in  six  parties,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  West- 
miDster,  and  proceeded  to  their  task,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Scripture  being  assigned  to  each.  Every 
individual  of  each  division,  in  the  first  place,  trans- 
lated the  portion  assigned  to  the  division,  all  of 
which  translations  were  collected;  and  when  each 
party  had  determined  on  the  construction  of  its  part, 
it  was  proposed  to  the  other  divisions  for  general 
approbation.  When  they  met  together,  one  r^id  the 
new  version,  whilst  all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands 
either  copies  of  the  original,  or  some  valuable  ver- 
sion; and  on  any  one  objecting  to  a  passage,  the 
reader  stopped  till  it  was  agreed  upon.  The  result 
was  published  in  1611,  and  has  ever  since  been  re- 
puted as  a  translation  generally  faithful,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  time. 
Being  universally  read  by  all  ranks  of  the  people,  it 
has  contributed  most  essentially  to  give  stability  and 
uniformity  to  the  English  tongue. 

KING  JAMES  I. 

KixG  James  was  himself  an  author,  but  his  works 
are  now  considered  merely  as  curiosities.  His  most 
cdebrated  productions  are  the  Basillcon  Doron,  Da- 
mtmology,  and  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.  The  first 
was  written,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry,  a  short  time  before  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  originally  intended  for 
the  press.  In  the  *  Daemonolopy,'  the  British  Solo- 
mon displays  his  wisdom  and  learning  in  maintain- 
ing the  existence  and  criminality  of  witches,  and 
discussing  the  manner  in  which  their  feats  are 
performed.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the 
following  extracts  from  this  performance,  the  first 
of  which  is  from  the  preface : — 

[Sorcery  and  Witchcraft.l 

The  fearful  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  countiy 
of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or 
enchanters,  hath  moved  me  (beloved  reader)  to  des- 
patch in  post  this  following  treatise  of  mine,  not  in 
any  wise  (as  I  protest)  to  serve  for  a  show  of  my  learn- 
ing and  ingine,  but  only,  moved  of  conscience,  to 
press  thereby,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting 
hearts  of  many ;  both  that  such  assaults  of  Sathan  are 
most  certainly  practised,  and  that  the  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  punished  :  against 
the  damnable  opinions  of  two  principally  in  our  age, 
whereof  the  one  called  Scot,  an  Englishman,  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  and  so  maintains  the  old 
error  of  the  Sadducees  in  denying  of  spirits.  The 
other  called  Wierus,  a  Oennan  phytiician,  sets  out  a 
public  apology  for  all  these  crafts-folks,  whereby,  pro- 
curing for  their  impunity,  he  plainly  bewrays  himself 
to  have  been  one  of  that  profession.  And  for  to  make 
this  treatise  the  more  pleasant  and  facile,  1  hare  put  it 
in  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  I  have  divided  into  three 
books :  the  first  speaking  of  magic  in  general,  and 
necromancy  in  special :  the  second,  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  :  and  the  third  contains  a  discourse  of  all 
these  kinds  of  spirits,  and  spectres  that  appears  and 
troubles  persons :  together  with  a  conclusion  of  the 
whole  wo».  My  intention  in  this  labour  is  only  to 
piOTf  two  things,  as  I  have  already  said :  the  one, 


that  such  devilish  arts  hare  been  and  are  :  the  other, 
what  exact  trial  and  severe  punishment  they  merit : 
and  therefore  reason  I,  what  kind  of  thint^s  are  pos- 
Kihle  to  be  performed  in  th*^sc  arts,  and  by  what 
natural  canscH  they  may  be.  Not  that  I  toucii  every 
particular  thing  of  the  deviTs  power,  for  that  were  in- 
finite :  but  only,  to  speak  scholaHticly  (Mince  this 
cannot  be  spoken  in  our  lan^ia<^c),  1  reason  upon 
ffnnis,  leaving  fpccics  and  diffa-cntia  to  be  compre- 
hended therein.  As,  for  example,  speaking  of  the 
power  of  ma<ricians  in  the  first  book  and  sixth  chapter, 
I  say  that  they  can  suddenly  cau^e  be  brought  unto 
them  all  kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  familiar 
spirit :  since  as  a  thief  he  delights  to  steal,  and  as  a 
spirit  he  can  subtilly  and  suddenly  enough  transport 
the  same.  Now,  under  this  genus  may  be  comprehended 
all  particulars  depending  thereupon  ;  such  as  the 
bringing  wine  out  of  a  wall  (as  we  have  heard  oft  to 
have  been  practised)  and  such  others ;  which  parti- 
culars are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  reasons  of  the 
general. 

[How  Witches  Travd.} 

PlnlnmafJies,  But  by  what  way  say  they,  or  think  ye 
it  possible,  they  can  come  to  these  unlawful  conren* 
tions  t 

Epi$tcmon,  There  \%  the  thing  which  I  esteem  theu 
senses  to  be  deluded  in,  and,  though  they  lie  not  in 
confessing  of  it,  because  they  think  it  to  be  true,  yet 
not  to  be  so  in  substance  or  effect,  for  they  say,  that 
by  divers  means  they  may  convene  either  to  the  ador- 
ing of  their  master,  or  to  the  putting  in  practice  any 
service  of  his  committed  unto  their  charge  ;  one  way  is 
natural,  which  is  natural  riding,  going,  or  sailing,  at 
what  hour  their  master  comes  and  advertises  them. 
And  this  way  may  be  easily  believed.     Anoth  -'r  way 
is  somewhat  more  strange,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  he 
true  :  which  is  by  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
spirit  which  is  their  conductor,  either  above  the  earth  or 
above  the  sea,  swiftly,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
meet :  which  I  am  persuaded  to  be  likewise  possible, 
in  respect  that  as  Habakkuk  was  carried  by  the  angel 
in  that  form  to  the  den  where  Daniel  lay,  so  think  I 
the  devil  will  be  ready  to  imitate  Ood,  as  well  in  that 
as  in  other  things:  which  is  much  more  possible  to 
him  to  do,  being  a  spirit,  than  to  a  mighty  wind, 
being  but  a  natural  meteor,  to  transport  from  one  place 
to  another  a  solid  body  as  is  commonly  and  daily  seen 
in  practice.     But  in  this  violent  form  they  cannot  be 
carried  but  a  short  bounds,  agreeing  with  the  space 
that  they  may  retain  their  breath :  for  if  it  were 
lon^r,  their  breath  could  not  remain  unextinguished, 
their  body  being  carried  in  such  a  violent  and  forcible 
manner,  as,  by  example,  if  one  fall  off  a  small  height, 
his  life  is  but  in  peril,  according  to  the  hard  or  soft 
lighting ;  but  if  one  fall  from  a  high  and  stay'  rock, 
his  breath  will  be  forcibly  banished  from  the  body  be- 
fore he  can  win^  to  the  earth,  as  is  oft  seen  by  experi- 
ence.    And  in  this  transporting  they  say  themselves, 
that  they  are  invisible  to  any  other,  except  amongst 
themselves.     For  if  the  devil  may  form  what  kind  of 
impressions  he  pleases  in  the  air,  as  I  have  said  before, 
speaking  of  magic,  why  may  he  not  far  easier  thicken 
and  obscure  so  the  air  that  is  next  about  them,  by  con- 
tracting it  strait  together,  that  the  beams  of  any  other 
man*s  eyes  cannot  pierce  through  the  same,  to  see 
them  1      But  the  third  way  of  their  coming  to  their 
conventions  is  that  wherein  I  think  them  deluded  :  for 
some  of  them  saith  that,  being  transformed  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  little  beast  or  fowl,  they  will  come  and  pierce 
through  whatsoever  house  or  church,  though  all  ordi- 
nary passa^  be  closed,  by  whatsoever  open  the  air 
may  enter  m  at.    And  some  saith,  that  their  holies 
lying  still,  as  in  an  ecstacy,  their  spirits  will  b« 
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!■■  Iheirof  will  give  evident  lokeni, 
~ci  tfamt  hftTC  Men  Ihrir  body  Iji 
H  nicui  time,  m  bj  nuuing  pe™ 
met,  tad  giiing  lokeu*  what  ])urpone 
hem,  whom  athenriM  tbcj  could  i\'^ 
It  tbis  form  of  journeying  Ihej  nffii 
m  thej  wn  tnuisported  from  one  am 


One  of  tlie  mo«t  entert«iiiln(t  prow  -writpn  of  t 
I    tge  wu  KoBEHT    Bdbton  (1376— 163B-4II),  rec 
I    of  tit-grave   in    LeicEatershiie,    Mid   k    membci: 
>   Chriit-chiuch.  Oxford.    Burton  wu  ■  man  of  great 
I   benevDletiix,  intcsiity,  knd  learning,  bat  of  a  whini' 
I   lical  and  mGUoJiiulT  djtpoeition.    Tbongh  at  i«t- 
;    tain  time*  he  vai  a  tacetfoiu  companion,  at  others 
'  bil  ipirita  were  rery  low  ;  and  wlu^  in  Ihii  cuudi- 


BatNtBarMb 

tiui,  he  med  to  go  down  to  the  riTer  ne«f  Oifnld 
and  di*pel  the  gloom  bj  liitcning  to   the  roarae 

!Mti  nnd  ribnldr;  of  the  bargemen,  which  CMiled 
lie  Tiolcnt  laughter.    To  alleviate  h1«  mental  dla- 
treri,    he  wrote  a  book,   entitled    The   Annlomf  of 
Melanchoh/,  ■r.hicb  appeared  In  t621,  and  presents. 
in  quaint  language,  and  with    many   »hrcwd   and 
amnelng  remarks,  a  view  of  all  the  moiliflcatinnp 
oTthat  disease,  and  the  manner  of  curing  it.     Tlic 
erudition  displayed  in  this  irarlt  is  eitraordinaty, 
erery  page  abounding  with  quotations  from  Latin 
!   authors.    It  'was   so  sneeeasAil  at  Ilrst.  that  the 
'    publisher  realised  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  Warton  says, 
'    that  '  the  author's  tariety  of  learning,  his  quota- 
'    HOns  from  senrn:  and  curious  books.  Ilis  pedantry, 
•parkling   with   rude  wit   nnd   shapeless   elegance, 
I    mlm^llancous  matter,  intermixture  ijf  ajrreeahle  tales 
I    and  illustmtions.  nnd,  pirliaps  aboTC  nil.  the  singu- 
■    laritics  of  his   fenlings,   clulhed   In   an  uncommon 
J   qilainlness  of  style,  hare  contributed  to  render  it, 
I   eren  to  modem  riders,  a  valunblo  repository  of 
amusement  and  information.'  It  di-lighlcd  Dr  John- 
I   ion  so  muL'h,  that  he  said  this  >  was  tlte  only  book 
I   that  ercr  took  liini  out  of  bed  two  houra  sooner  than 
j   he  wished  to  rise,'    Its  reputation  was  considerably 
I    extended  by   the   publication   of  '  lllustnitlons  of 
I   Btcme,'  in  179t<.  br  the  late  Dr  Ferrlnr  of  Manchea- 
tK,  who  eonvicleil  that  writer  of  eosfini 


verbatim,  from  Burton,  without  acknowledgment 
Many  others  have,  with  like  silence,  eilracled  ma- 
terials from  his  pages.  The  book  has  latdy  beco 
more  than  once  reprinted. 

Prefixed  to  the  'Anatomy  of  Mehincholy'  la  k 
poeni  rf  twelve  stanzaa,  fwim  wliich  Milton  baa 
borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  hia  '  D  l^Dserv*^ 
The  first  six  stanzas  are  as  foUoir*  s- 


[Tit  ^•Hlor'i  AbHrad  ^  JftJoadWy.] 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone. 
Thinking  of  divers  things  fon^own. 
When  I  build  nutjes  in  the  mi. 
Void  of  Mmnr,  void  of  fev. 


When  I  go  walking  all  alone, 

Bccounling  what  1  have  ill-done. 
My  tLou>.'lits  on  me  then  tyrannisa, 


Alln.ygr>efi.lothi.arei<.ily; 
Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

begnila, 


WUm  to  m}-soir  I  act  and  smite, 
Wilh  pleaaiiij;  ihoughls  (be  lime 
IW  a  brook  Hide  or  wootl  so  green 
Inhcard,  unnoujtht  for,  or  iinwei 


And  crown  niy  iwul  with  happiiieiw. 
All  my  Juvs  Uiidcii  an  follv  j 
None  so  xweet  an  melancboly. 

When  I  lie,  »it,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh.  I  grieve,  making  grral  moan  ; 
In  a  dark  grove  or  irksome  dsn. 
With  discontents  and  furies  then, 
A  thousand  miwries  at  once 


Mathinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Sweet  munic,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  fine  ; 
Here  now,  Ilien  there,  the  world  is  min^ 
Ran  beautic*.  gallant  laities  shine, 
Whalc'cr  is  lovely  is  divine. 

All  other  joi-s  to  this  are  folly  [ 
None  no  sneet  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  1  hear,  methinks  I  see 
r;ho«t,  goblins,  flmits;  mv  phantada 
Prwenls  a  thousand  ugly  shapes  ; 
HradlcM  bears,  black  men,  and  apei; 
Itolcfiil  outnies  and  fearfiil  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  »ul  afiKf^ts. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly; 

None  so'daron'd  as  melaodioly. 

Of  Burton's  prose,  the  fbUowing  witt  bcttc  •: 


[UAmdtoly  and  OmfeM^iJattnt.] 

luy  aolitarineas  is  that  which  is  fMnlllar  with 
oly,  and   gently 
shooing-hom,  o  .         .  . 

primuy  caose  IHso  calls  it :  most  pleasant  it  is  at 
nt,  to  such  as  an  maUiidMjy  firm,  to  lis  in  In4 
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whole  days,  and  keep  their  chamhen ;  to  walk  alone 
ill  Home  solitary  grove,  hctwixt  wood  and  water,  hy  a 
brook  side  ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  'ama- 
bilis  iu^ania,'  and  *  mentis  gratissimus  error.'  A  most 
incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholise,  and 
build  castles  in  the  air ;  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
selres,  acting  an  infinite  Tariety  of  parts,  which  they 
■oppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  reprewnt,  or  that 
they  see  acted  or  done.  *  Blanda  quidem  ab  initio' 
•—£' pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first*],  saith  Lemnius, 
to  conceiTe  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things 
sometimes,  prewent^  post,  or  to  eome^  as  Rhasis  speaks. 
So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could 
spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  eren 
whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
tastical meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams :  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt.  So  pleasant  their  rain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
ness ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or 
almost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fantasti- 
cal and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly, 
so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinu- 
ate, possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them  ; 
they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary 
buriness,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are 
ever  musing,  mclancholising,  and  carried  along,  as  he 
(they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath  with  a 
puck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this 
tabyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  me- 
ditations, and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refram,  or 
easily  leave  off  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as 
■0  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until 
at  last  the  scene  u  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  object ;  and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such 
vain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no 
3ompany,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harnh  and 
distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  *  8ub- 
rusticus  pudor* — ['  clownish  bashfulncss'J,  diAcontcnt, 
cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  conti- 
nually suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but 
this  infernal  plaice  of  melancholy  scizcth  on  them, 
and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dianml 
object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  avoid  ;  *  hseret  latcri 
Icthalis  arundo* — [*  the  deadly  arrow  sticks  fast  in 
their  side'] ;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  can- 
not resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of 
solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so 
highly  commended  (Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books)  ; 
A  paradise,  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
fpid.  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many 
of  these  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplation  ; 
as  Simulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian 
the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c.  In  that  sense, 
*  Valia  solus  scit  vivere'  —  [*  Vatia  alone  knows  how 
to  live*]  ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say, 
when  they  commended  a  country  life ;  or  to  the  bet- 
tering of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthes, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to 
leqaestor  themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world  ; 
or  as  in  Pliny*s  Villa  Laurcntana,  Tully's  Tuscula, 
Jovius's  study,  that  they  might  better  *  vacare  studiis 
ot  Deo*  [*  give  themselves  up  to  Ood  and  their  studies*]. 
Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were 
not  80  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  ab- 
beys and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling 
down  all.  They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross 
abuses  erept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  incon- 
Teniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged 
agaiiipt  those  fair  buildingsand  everlasting  monuments 
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of  our  forefathers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses. 
Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  been 
well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  goo<l  towns  or  cities  at  least, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit 
to  many,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves  ;  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  convenicncy, 
good  education,  better  company  sake  ;  to  follow  their 
studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  Ood  :  for  these 
men  are  neither  solitary  nor  idle,  aii  the  poet  made 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  .£sop,  that  objected 
idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  oom- 
;  pany  ;  or  that  Scipio  Afiicanus,  in  Tully,  'nunquam 
minus   solus,    quam    cum    solus;   nunquam  minus 
otiosus  quam  cum  esset  otiosus' — [*  never  less  soli- 
tary  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle'].     It  is  reported 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  De  Amore,  in  that  pro- 
digious commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation  coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he 
stood  still  musing,  '  eodem  vestigio  cogitabundus,' 
from  morning  to  noon  ;  and  when,  as  then  he  had 
not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  '  perstabat  cogitans,' 
he  so  continued  till  the  evening ;  the  soldiers  ^for  he 
then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ;  but  he 
persevered  immoveable,  *ad  exortum  soTis,'  till  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun, 
went  his  ways.     In  what  humour  constant  Socrates 
did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  affected  ; 
but  thin  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man  ;  what 
intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  can* 
not  ejv^ily  giiesn  ;  but  this  is*  *otiosuni  otiuni' — [*care- 
lej»s  tranquillity'] ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men, 
according  to  Seneca:  *  omnia  nobis  mala  solitude  per- 
sua<lct' — f*  this  solitude  undoeth  us'j  ;  '  pugnat  cum 
vita  !«ocijili' — [*  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness'].  These 
mull  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  'liomo  solus 
aut  deus  aut  demon' — ['  a  man  alone,  is  cither  a 
Haiiit  or  a  devil']  ;  *  mens  ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tu- 
uiescit' — [*  his  mind  either  languishes  or  bursts*]  ; 
and  *  vae  soli !' — in  this  sense,  wo  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone  1    These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate 
from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  beasts, 
monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold — miaantkropi; 
they  do  even  loathe  theni5K3lvcs,  and  hate  the  company 
of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  default.    So  that  which  Mcrcu- 
rialis  (consil.  11.)  sometimes  expostulated  with  his 
melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every 
solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  *  Natura  de 
te  videtur  conqueri  potMc,*  &c. — [*  Nature  may  justly 
complain   of  thee,   that,  whereas  she  gave   thee  a 
good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God 
hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so 
many  good  parts  and  profitable  ^fts  ;  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,   but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature, 
and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways  ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  Ood 
and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world']. 
*  PerditisB  tuse  ex  te'  &c — [*  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wil- 
fully, cast  away  thyself ;  thou  thyself  art  the  efiicient 
cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them'j. 

Barton,  who  belieyed  in  judicial  astrology,  is 
said  to  haye  foretold,  from  a  calcul&tion  of  his 
nativity,  the  time  of  his  own  death ;  which  occurred 
at  the  period  he  predicted,  but  not  without  some 
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for  Adam',  holidaj  hoK  and  doublet  wre  of  no  bttKr      ' 

own  hud.    la  hii  epiUpb  >t  Oifurd,  written  br 

.tulf  tlian  pUiD  fig-learr.,  wid  Kvc'.  b««t  gown  of  tba 

Dime  pk-cu  ;  there  •rent  but  a  pair  of  nhean  butwecD 

them.     An  Bntiquanr  of  thU  town  hu  yet  some  of     ' 
tb.  powder  of  lho«  IcaTBs   to   .how.     Tailor,  then      \ 

now  i.  Uiyer  than  tome  dorfEs  among  thr  Nether-      i 

landen.  itHa  then  no  bif^r  than  a  Dutch  butcher'.      1 

«ith  larjte  bill.  !  Adam  cared  not  an  apple-paring  for 

tlicii  lou.j  hem..   There  *»»  then  neither  the  %«ni>h 
tJeeve,  nor  the  Fnnch  .Mnding  collar :  jour  trebte- 

harc  more  arehe.  fot  pride  than  can  .tand  under  fit« 

point  1  for  the  patent  for  utareh  could  bjr  no  meani  be 
.igned.      Fib<h>ou  «m  then   counted  a  ditose,   and      ' 

1 

horfcs  died  of  it ;  but  now.  thank,  to  folly,  it  ia  held     , 

I^ 

tbe  only  rare  phytic,  and  the  purest  golden  laa  lire     | 

! 

Upon  it. 

1 

[Bi»co(S<ffillUMoMif&Aowiiia«!/i'MPa»r.IFaJl».'] 

He  that  would  rtrixe  to  faobion  hi>  leg.  to  hU  AW     ' 
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Tiew ;  in  which  departure,  if  bj  chance  yoa  either 
encounter,  or  aloof  off  throw  jour  inquisitire  eye  upon 
RDj  knight  or  squire,  being  your  familiar,  salute  him 
not  bjr  his  name  of  Sir  suchh-a-one,  or  so  ;  but  call  him 
Ned,  or  Jack,  kc  This  will  set  off  jour  estimation 
with  great  men  ;  and  if,  though  there  be  a  dozen  com- 
panies between  jou,  'tis  the  better,  he  call  aloud  to 
jou,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  know  where  he  shall 
find  JOU  at  two  o'clock ;  tell  him  at  such  an  ordinarj, 
or  such  ;  and  be  sure  to  name  those  that  are  dearest, 
and  whither  none  but  jour  gallants  resort.  After 
dinner  jou  maj  appear  again,  baring  translated  jour- 
tetf  out  of  jour  Engli&  cloth  cloak  into  a  light 
Turkej  grogram,  if  jou  have  that  happiness  of  shift- 
ing ;  and  then  be  seen,  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  correct 
jour  teeth  with  some  quill  or  silver  instrument,  and 
to  cleanse  jour  gums  with  a  wrought  handkerchief : 
it  skills  not  whether  you  dined,  or  no ;  that  is  best 
known  to  jour  stomach,  or  in  what  place  jou  dined  ; 
though  it  were  with  cheese,  of  jour  own  mother's 
making,  in  jour  chamber,  or  studj. 

JOSEPH  HALL. 

Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  poetical 
satires  have  alreadj  been  mentioned,  was  the  author 
of  man  J  controverjial  tracts  in  defence  of  episcopacy ; 
and,  like  man j. other  churchmen,  he  suffered  for  his 
opinions  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterians. 
He  published  also  a  yariety  of  sermons,  meditations, 
epistles,  paraphrases,  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
character.  This  distinguished  prelate  died  in  1656. 
From  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his  style, 
he  has  been  called  *  the  English  Seneca ;'  many 
parts  of  his  prose  writings  haye  the  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  melody  of  the  finest  poetry.  The  most 
popular  of  his  works  is  that  entitled  Occational  Me- 
SiatiamMj  a  few  extracts  from  which  are  here  sub- 
jdned. 

Up<m.  the  Sight  of  a  Tne  FvXMomomed, 

Here  is  a  tree  orerlaid  with  blossoms  ;  it  is  not 
possible  that  all  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth  ;  I 
do  not  love  to  see  an  infancy  over-hopeful ;  in  these 
pregnant  beginnings  one  facultj  starves  another,  and 
at  \tuBi  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren :  as,  there- 
fore, we  are  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too  frequent 
blossoms,  that  the  rest  niaj  thrive,  so,  it  is  good  wis- 
dom to  moderate  the  earlj  excess  of  the  parts,  or  pro- 
gress of  over-forward  childhood.  Neither  is  it  other- 
wise in  our  Christian  profession  ;  a  sudden  and  lavish 
ostentation  of  grace  n;aj  fill  the  eje  with  wonder, 
and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  will  not  at  the  last  fill 
the  lap  with  fi^it. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
expectations  of^mj  undertakings  ;  I  had  rather  men 
should  complain  of  mj  small  hopes  than  of  mj  short 
performances. 

Upon  Oceatum  of  a  Btd-hmut  coming  into  his  Chamlcr, 

Piettj  bird,  how  chcerfullj  dost  thou  sit  and  sing, 
and  yet  knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou 
shalt  make  thj  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud 
thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging  t  What  a  shame  is  it 
for  me,  that  sec  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of  m  j 
God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  mj  own  roof, 
yet  am  leadj  to  aroop  under  a  distrustful  and  un- 
thankful dnlness.  Had  I  so  little  certointy  of  mj 
harbour  and  purvejance,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
how  careful  ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  m jself !  Surely  thou  comest  not 
hither  without  a  providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so 
much  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in  a  oonvic- 
ftion  of  my  8i3len  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent 


means,  am  lc»s  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  mc,  an  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  nature  ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more 
inerrj  if  not  more  happj  here,  than  the  foresight  of 
better  things  raakcth  me. 

0  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  bj  those 
powers  thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ; 
let  not  mj  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy 
securitj,  and  comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 

Upon  the  Kindling  of  a  CltarcocU  Fire, 

There  are  not  manj  creatures  but  do  naturally 
affect  to  diffuse  and  enlarge  themselves  ;  fire  and 
water  will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
o^vn  bounds  ;  those  little  sparks  that  1  see  in  those 
coals,  how  they  spread  and  enkindle  their  next  brands  I 
It  is  thus  morally  both  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dilates  itself  to  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe- 
cially this  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
much  we  are  more  apt  to  take  it.  Let  but  some  spark 
of  heretical  opinion  be  let  fall  upon  some  unstable, 
proud,  busy  spirit,  it  catcheth  instantly,  and  fires 
the  next  capable  subject ;  they  two  have  easily  in- 
flamed a  third ;  and  now  the  more  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  When 
we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  complain 
of  the  flint  and  steel  ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of  supe- 
riors to  prevent  the  dangerous  attritions  of  stubborn 
and  wrangling  spirits,  or  to  quench  their  first  sparks 
in  the  tinder. 

But  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  success- 
ful in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many  hearts  f 
Certainly  these  are  in  themselves  more  winning,  if 
our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed  to  good  : 
0  God,  out  of  a  holy  envy  and  emulation  at  the 
speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  others  with 
these  heavenly  flames ;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  they 
spread  not. 

Upon  tJie  Sight  of  two  Snails, 

There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same 
kind.  See  there,  two  snails  ;  one  hath  an  house,  the 
other  wants  it ;  yet  both  arc  snails,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  case  is  the  better :  that  which  hath  a 
house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it  hath 
more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden  ;  you  see,  if  it  hath  but  a  stone  to  climb  over, 
with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  beneficial  load ;  and 
if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no  entrance ;  whereas 
the  empty  snail  makes  no  difference  of  way.  Surely 
it  is  always  an  ease  and  sometimes  a  happiness  to ' 
have  nothing ;  no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  as  he  that 
can  be  cheerful  in  want. 

Upon  Hearing  of  Music  hy  Night, 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead' 
season  1  In  the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not, 
80  much  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are 
advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  ;  the  gospel  neycr  sounds  so 
sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own 
private  affliction  ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference 
is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  0  God,  whose 
praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  pro- 
sperity conscionable,  and  mj  crosses  cheerfuL 

Upon  the  Sight  of  an  Owl  in  the  Twilight, 

Wliat  a  strange  melanj;holic  life  doth  this  creature 
lead ;  to  hide  her  head'all  the  daj  long  in  an  ivy 
bush,  and  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  are  at  rest, 
to  flj  abroad,  and  vent  her  harsh  notes.  1  know  not 
whj  the  ancients  have  sacred  this  bird  to  wisdom,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  her  safe  closeness  and  singular  perspi- 
cuity :  that  when  other  domestical  and  airy  creatures- 
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we  blind,  she  only  hath  iuward  light,  to  discern  the 
least  objects  for  her  own  adrautage.  Surely  thus 
mudd  wit  they  have  taught  us  in  her  ;  that  he  is  the 
wisest  man  that  would  haye  leiust  to  do  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  that  no  life  is  so  safe  as  the  obscure  ;  that  re* 
tiredness,  if  it  have  less  comfort,  yet  has  less  danger 
and  Tezation ;  lastly,  that  he  is  truly  wise  who  sees 
by  a  light  of  his  own,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sit 
in  an  ignorant  and  confused  darkness,  unable  to  ap- 
prehend any  truth,  save  by  the  heljM  of  an  outwaird 
illumination. 

Had  this  fowl  come  forth  in  the  day-time,  how  had 
all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to  see 
heruncouth  Tisage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  she  likes 
her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  plcascth  herself  in  her 
own  quiet  reservcdness ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be 
much  affected  with  the  censures  of  the  rude  and  un- 
skilful rulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  unto  his  own  well- 
chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions;  every  fool  knows 
what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
is  known  only  to  the  wise. 

Upon  the  Sight  of  a  Great  Library, 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together  I  I 
know  not  whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or 
comfort  me ;  it  dismays  me  to  think,  that  here  is  so 
much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts  me  to  think 
that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon 
—there  is  no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight 
Terifies  it — there  is  no  end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there 
■hould  ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  busy  soul,  the  agi- 
tation whereof  cannot  but  through  time  and  ez))e- 
rienoe  work  out  many  hidden  truths ;  to  suppress 
these  would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind, 
whose  minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles,  should  be 
kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of  our  delibera- 
tion are  most  accurate  ;  these  we  vent  into  our  papers ; 
what  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  ofiencc  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient 
worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and 
confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts ! — that  I  can  at 
pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathei-s, 
and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to 
give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of 
question  which  I  propose !  Neither  can  I  cast  ray 
eye  casually  upon  any  of  thcMc  silent  masters,  but  1 
must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice. 

No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we  can 
take  in  and  digest,  the  better  liking  must  the  mind*8 
needs  be :  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up  so  many 
dear  lamps  in  his  church. 

Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark- 
ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  his  faithful 
servants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their 
lives,  in  these  precious  papers,  and  have  willingly 
wasted  themselves  into  tnese  during  monuments,  to 
give  light  unto  others. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Uall  display  an  uncom- 
monly rapid  and  vehement  species  of  eloquence,  well 
fitted  to  arouse  and  impress  even  the  most  listless 
andienoe.  As  a  specimen,  we  giyo  the  following 
extract  finom  a  discourse  on  the  text,  *  It  is  finished,' 
pfeacfaed  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  Good  Friday,  1C09. 

[Qai0t  Crucified  AfitA  by  Sinnat,^ 

Bdiold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of 
Che  world  were  shaken,  is  now  over.  The  elders, 
Pharisees,  Judas,  the  soldiers,  priests,  witnesses, 
judges,  thieves,  executioners,  devils,  have  all  tired 
themselves  in  vain  with  their  own  malice  ;  and  he 
triumphs  oyer  them  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  : 
his  enemies  are  vanquished,  his  Father  satisfied,  his 
tool  with  this  world  at  rest  and  glory ; '  It  is  finished.' 


Now,  there  is  no  more  betraying,  agonies,  arraign- 
ments, soourgings,  scofiling,  crucifying,  conflicts,  ter- 
rors ;  all  *  is  finished.'  Alas !  beloved,  and  will  w» 
not  let  the  Son  of  God  be  at  rest  t  Do  we  now  ag^ 
go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  gloiy,  to  scorn  and 
crucify  him  t  I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  spirit  dare  and 
doth  ;  *  They  crucify  again  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God,  and  make  a  mock  of  him  :'  to  themselves,  not 
in  himself ;  that  they  cannot,  it  is  no  thank  to  them  ; 
they  would  do  it.  See  and  consider  :  the  notoriously 
sinful  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  Christians, 
offer  violence  unto  our  glorified  Saviour  ;  they  stretch 
their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down  from  his 
throne  to  his  cross  ;  they  tear  him  with  thorns,  pierce 
him  with  nails,  load  him  with  reproaches.  Thou 
hate^t  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  railest 
on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  cruel  butchers  of  Christ ; 
yet  thou  canHt  blas])heme,  and  swear  him  quite  over, 
curse,  swagger,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  scoff,  rioty 
and  livcfit  like  a  debauched  man  ;  yea,  like  a  human 
beast ;  yea,  like  an  unclean  devil.  Cry  Hosanna  as 
long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judas, 
an  executioner  of  the  Lord  of  life ;  and  so  much 
greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light 
and  his  glory  is  more.  Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  enough 
that  he  died  once  for  us  I  Were  those  pains  so  light, 
that  we  should  every  day  redouble  them  t  Is  this  the 
entertainment  that  so  gracious  a  Saviour  hath  de- 
served of  us  by  dying  t  Is  this  the  recompense  of 
that  infinite  fove  of  his  that  thou  shouldest  tiius 
cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with  thy  sins  t  Every 
of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  him ; 
while  thou  pourest  down  thy  drunken  carouses,  thou 
givest  thy  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall  ;  while  thou  de- 
spisest  his  poor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  his  face ; 
while  thou  puttest  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  liftest 
up  thy  vain  heart  with  high  conceits,*  thou  settest  a . 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head  ;  while  thou  wringest  and 
oppres:)cst  his  poor  children,  thou  whippest  him,  and 
drawcst  blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.  Thou  hypocrite, 
how  darest  thou  offer  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  God 
with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  with  the  blood 
of  him  whom  thou  reccivest  t  In  every  ordinary  thy 
profane  tongue  walks,  iu  the  disgrace  of  the  religious 
and  conscionable.  Thou  makest  no  scruple  of  thine 
own  sins,  and  scomest  those  that  do ;  not  to  be  wicked, 
\A  crime  enough.  Hear  him  that  saith,  *  Saul,  Saul, 
why  pcrsccutest  thou  me  V  Saul  strikes  at  Damascus ; 
Christ  .«uiren«  in  heaven.  Thou  strikest  ;  Christ  Jesus 
sniartoth,  and  will  revenge.  These  are  the  aflerings 
of  Christ'n  siifforings.  In  himself  it  is  'finished  ;'  in 
his  members  it  is  not,  till  the  world  be  finished.  We 
must  toil,  and  gituin,  and  bleed,  that  we  may  reign  ; 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  *  It  had  not  been  finished.' 
This  is  our  warfare  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  our  sorrow 
and  death.  Now  are  we  set  upon  the  sandy  pavement 
of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sorts  of  evils  ; 
evil  mm,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  and,  which  is 
worst,  our  own  evil  hearts  ;  temptations,  crosses,  per- 
secutions, sicknesscM,  wants,  infamies,  death  ;  all 
these  must  in  our  courses  be  encountered  by  the  law 
of  our  profession.  What  should  we  d  >  but  strive  and 
suffer,  as  our  general  haih  done,  tha  \  we  may  reign 
as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  OMmmmatmn 
estf^  God  and  his  angels  sit  upoi<  the  scaffolds 
of  heaven,  and  behold  us :  our  crown  is  ready  ;  our 
day  of  deliverance  shall  come  ;  yea,  •  ur  redemption 
is  near,  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eycm, 
and  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  sbaJl  reap  in  joy.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  possetis  our  souls  not  in  patience 
only,  but  in  comfort :  let  us  adore  and  magnify  our 
Saviour  in  bis  sufferings,  and  imitate  him  in  pur  own. 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end  ;  our  joys  shall  not : 
our  pains  shall  soon  be  finished  ;  our  glory  shall  be 
finished,  but  never  ended. 
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The  writing  of  characters  was  a  faTourite  species 
of  composition  among  the  authors  of  this  period. 
How  successfully  Bishop  Hall  could  portray  human 
nature,  will  appear  from  his  character  of 

l%e  ffypocrite. 

An  hypocrite  is  the  worst  kind  of  player,  hy  so  much 
that  he  acts  the  hetter  part ;  which  hath  always  two 
faces,  ofttimes  two  hearts  ;  that  can  compose  his  fore- 
head to  sadness  and  gravity,  while  he  hids  his  heart 
be  wanton  and  careless  within,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
laughs  within  himself  to  think  how  smoothly  he  hath 
cozened  the  beholder.  In  whose  silent  face  are  written 
the  characters  of  religion,  which  his  tongue  and  ges- 
tures pronounce,  but  his  hands  recant.     That  hath  a 
clean  face  and  garment,  with  a  foul  soul ;  whose  mouth 
belies  his  heart,   and  his  fingers  bely   his  mouth. 
Walking  early  up  into  the  city,  he  turns  into  the 
mat  church,  and  salutes  one  of  the  pillani  on  one 
Kuee,  worshipping  that  Ood  which  at  home  he  cares 
not  for,  while  his  eve  is  fixed  on  some  window  or  some 
passenger,  and  hb  heart  knows  not  whither  his  lips  go. 
lie  rises,  and,  looking  about  with  admiration,  com- 
plains of  our  frozen  charity,  commends  the  ancient. 
At  church  he  will  erer  sit  where  he  may  be  seen  best, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  tables  in 
haste,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  that  note ;  when  he  writes 
either  his  forgotten  errand,  or  nothing.  Then  he  turns 
his  Bible  with  a  noitte,  to  seek  an  omitted  quotation, 
and  folds  the  leaf  as  if  he  had  found  it,  and  asks  aloud 
the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he 
publicly  salutes,  thanks,  praises  in  an  hone»t  mouth. 
He  can  command  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  youth, 
indeed,  because  it  is  past,  not  because  it  was  sinful ; 
himself  is  now  better,  but  the  times  are  wonie.    All 
other  sins  he  reckons  up  with  detestation,  while  he 
loyes  and  hiAes  his  darling  in  his  bo>(om  ;  all   his 
speech  returns  to  himself,  and  erery  occurrent  draws 
in  a  story  to  his  own  praise.     When  he  should  gire, 
he  looks  about  him,  and  says,  Who  sees  me  f  no  alms 
nor  prayers  fall  from  him  without  a  witness  ;  belike 
lest  Ood  should  deny  that  he  hath  received  them  ; 
and  when  he  hath  done  (lent  the  world  should  not 
know  it),  his  own  mouth  is  his  trumpet  to  proclaim  it. 
With  the  superfluity  of  his  usury  he  builds  an  hos- 
pital, and  harbours  them  whom  his  extortion  hath 
spoiled  ;  so  when  he  makes  many  beggars,  he  keeps 
■ome.     He  tumeth  all  gnats  into  camels,  and  cares 
not  to  undo  the  world  for  a  circumstance.     Flesh  on 
a  Friday  is  more  abominable  to  him  than  his  neigh- 
bour's bed  ;  he  abhors  more  not  to  uncover  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  than  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Ood. 
When  a  rhymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  begs  a 
copy,  and  persuades  the  press.     There  is  nothing  that 
he  dislikes  in  presence,  that. in  absence  he  censures 
not.   He  comes  to  the  sick  bed  of  bin  step-mother  and 
weeps,  when  he  secretly  fears  her  recovery.     He  greets 
his  friend  in  the  street  with  a  clear  countenance,  so 
tut  a  closure,  that  the  other  thinks  he  reads  his  heart 
in  his  face  ;  and  shakes  hands  with  an  indefinite  invi- 
tation of — When  will  you  come  f  and  when  his  back 
b  turned,  joys  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  guest ;  yet  if 
that  guest  visit  him  unfeared,  he  counterfeits  a  smiling 
welcome,  and  excuses  his  cheer,  when  closely  he  frowns 
on  his  wife  for  too  much.     He  shows  well,  and  says 
well,  and  himself  is  the  worst  thing  he  hath.  In  brief, 
he  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the  neighbour's  disease,  the 
blot  of  goodness,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the 
poppy  in  a  com  field,  an  ill-tempered  candle  with  a 
great  snuff,  that  in  going  out  smells  ill ;  an  angel 
abroad,  a  devil  at  home ;  and  worse  when  ui  angel  than 
when  a  deviL 

The  Bwy-Body, 

His  estate  Is  too  narrow  for  his  mind  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  is  fain  to  make  himself  room  in  others'  affairs, 


yet  ever  in  pretence  of  love.    No  news  can  stir  but  by 
his  door ;  neither  can  he  know  that  which  he  must 
not  telL     What  every  man  ventures  in  a  Ouiana 
voyage,  and  what  they  gained,  he  knows  to  a  hair. 
Whether  Holland  will  have  peace,  he  knows  ;  and  on 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  familiar  to 
him,  ere  it  be  concluded.     No  post  can  pass  him  vrith- 
out  a  question  ;  and,  rather  than  he  will  lose  the  news, 
he  rides  back  with  him  to  appose'  him  of  tidings ; 
and  then  to  the  next  man  he  meets  he  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a  per- 
fect tale  ;  wherewith   he  so  haunteth    the  patient 
auditor,  that,  after  many  excuses,  he  is  fain  to  endure 
rather  the  censures  of  bis  manners  in  running  away, 
than   the  todiousness   of  an    impertinent  discourse. 
His  speech  is  oft  broken  off  with  a  succession  of  long 
parentheses,  which  he  ever  vows  to  fill  up  ere  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  perhaps  would  effect  it,  if  the  other's 
ear  were  as  unweariable  as  his  tongue.     If  he  see  but 
two  men  talk,  and  read  a  letter  yi  the  street,  he  runs 
to  them,  and  asks  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
secret  relation  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  he  offers  to  tell, 
since  he  may  not  hear,  wonders  ;  and  then  falls  upon 
the  report  of  the  Scottish  mine,  or  of  the  great  fish 
taken  up  at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames  ; 
and,  after  many  thanks  and  dismissions,  is  hardly 
intreated  silence.      He  undertakes  as  much  as  he 
performs  little.   This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 
to  be  the  guide  of  the  way  he  knows  not  ;  and  calls 
at  his  neighbour's  window,  and  asks  why  his  servants 
are  not  at  work.     The  market  hath  no  commodity 
which  he  prizcth  not,  and  which  the  next  table  shall 
not  hear  recited.     His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samp* 
son's  foxes,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set 
the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame.     Himself 
begins  table-talk  of  his  neighbour  at  another's  board, 
to  whom  he  bears  the  first  news,  and  adjures  him  to 
conceal  the  reporter :  whu^w  choleric  answer  he  returns 
to  his  first  hoiit,  enlarged  with  a  second  edition  :  so, 
as  it  uses  to  be  done  in  the  fight  of  unwilling  mastiffs, 
he  claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provokes  them 
to  an  eager  conflict.    There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
comment ;  which  is  ever  far-fetched,  raiih,  suspicious, 
dilatory.     His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 
most  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees, 
so   he   increases   with   intermeddling.     He   harbours 
another  man's  servant ;  and,  amidst  his  entertain- 
ment, asks  what  fare  is  usual  at  home,  what  hours 
are  kept,  what  talk  passeth  at  their  meals,  what  his 
master's  disposition  is,  what  his  government,  what 
his  guests  :  and  when  he  hath,  by  curious  inquiries, 
extracted  all  the  juice  and  spirit  of  hoped  intelli- 
gence, turns  him  off  whence  he  came,  and  works  on  a 
new.     He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen   dulness, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit ;  and  loves  to  change  his  work 
and  his  place :  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon  weary  of 
any  place,  as  every  place  is  weaiy  of  him  :  for,  as  he 
sets  himself  on  work,  so  others  pay  him  with  hatred  ; 
and  look,  how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  should  not  hate 
him,  but  who  know  him  not.    So,  then,  he  labours 
without  thanks,  talks  without  credit,  lives  without 
love,  dies  without   tears,  without    pity — save  that 
some  say, '  It  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner.' 

SIR  THOMAS  GTERBURT. 

Sir  Thomas  Overburt  was  another  witty  and 
ingenious  describer  of  characters.  He  at  one  time 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Robert  Car,  the  mi- 
nion of  James  I. ;  but  having  opposed  the  favoar- 
ite's  marriage  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex, 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pair,  and 
through  their  influence  was  confined  and  poisoned 
in  the  Tower.    The  way  in  which  this  murder  wai 
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screened  from  justice,  leaves  a  foul  blot  on  the 
memory  of  the  king,  and  on  tiie  history  of  the  ape. 
Overbury  wrote  two  di»l»t'tic  poems,  called  The 
>Vi/>,  and  The  Choice  of  a  TKi7>,  but,  though  popular 
at  the  time,  these  are  now  held  in  no  estimation, 
either  as  preceptive  or  as  literary  productions.  Some 
of  his  prose  Character*^  or  '  Witty  Descriptions  of 
the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,'  are,  however, 
excellent,  though,  like  many  other  productions  of 
James's  reign,  disfigured  by  fai-fctchcd  conceits. 

TfiC  Tinker, 

A  tinker  is  a  moveable,  for  he  hath  no  abiding  in 
one  place  ;  by  his  motion  he  gathers  heat,  thence  his 
choleric  nature.  He  seems  to  be  very  devout,  for  his 
life  is  a  continual  pil^rriniage ;  and  sometimes  in  humi- 
lity goc9  barefoot,  therein  makin;^  necessity  a  virtue. 
His  house  is  as  ancient  as  Tubal  Cain's,  and  so  is  a 
renegade  by  antiquity ;  yet  he  proves  himself  a  gal- 
lant, for  he  carries  all  his  wealth  upon  hit*  back  ;  or  a 
philosopher,  for  he  bears  all  his  substance  about  him. 
rrom  his  art  was  music  first  invented,  and  therefore 
is  he  always  furnished  with  a  song,  to  M'hich  bis  ham- 
mer keeping  tune,  proves  that  he  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  kettle-drum.  Note,  that  where  the  best  ale  is, 
there  stands  his  music  most  upon  crotchets.  The 
oompanion  of  his  travels  is  some  foul  sun -burnt  quean  ; 
that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted  pippyism,  and 
is  turned  nedlarcss.  So  marches  he  all  over  Kngland 
with  his  bag  and  baggage ;  his  conversation  is  irre- 
proveable,  for  he  is  ever  mending.  He  observes  truly 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  rather  steal  than  beg, 
in  which  he  is  irremoveably  constant,  in  spite  of  whips 
U  imprisonment ;  and  so  strong  an  enemy  to  idleness, 
that  in  mending  one  hole,  he  had  rather  make  three 
khan  want  work ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  he  throws 
the  wallet  of  his  faults  behind  him.  He  embraceth 
oaturally  ancient  customs,  conversing  in  open  fields 
and  lowly  cottages ;  if  he  visit  cities  or  towns,  *tis 
but  to  dqal  upon  the  imperfections  of  our  weaker  ves- 
sels. His  tongue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  canting, 
proves  him  a  linguist.  He  is  entertained  in  every 
place,  but  enters  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  coward,  but, 
believe  it,  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle ;  his  valour  is  com- 
monly three  or  four  yards  long,  fastened  to  a  pike  in 
the  end  for  flying  off.  He  is  very  provident,  for  he 
will  fight  with  but  one  at  once,  and  then  also  he  had 
rather  submit  than  be  counted  obstinate.  To  con- 
clude, if  he  'scape  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  he  dies  a 
beggar. 

JTie  Fair  and  Happy  Milknutid, 

Is  a  countiy  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  her- 
Klf  beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to 
put  tXl  face-physic  out  of  countenance.  She  knows  a 
Cair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend  virtue, 
therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellences  stand  in 
ber  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is 
herself,  is  far  better  than  outsidcs  of  tissue  ;  for  though 
ihe  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silk-worm,  she 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She 
doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  com- 
plexion and  conditions  :  nature  hath  taught  her,  too, 
immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul  ;  she  rises,  there- 
fore, with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  and  ai  night 
jmahca  the  lamb  her  curfew.  In  milking  a  cow,  and 
•training  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it  seems  that 
so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter ; 
for  never  came  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
ber  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golded  cars  of  com  fall  and 
kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished 
io  be  bound  and  li>d  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that 
ftlied  them.    Uer  breath  is  her  own,  which  scents  all 


the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay -cock.  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sit- 
ting at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to 
do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her 
year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  gar- 
ments, counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency. 
The  garden  and  bee-hive  arc  all  her  }ihysic  and  sur- 
gery, and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it.  She  dares  gc 
alone,  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  nc 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none  ;  yet,  to  say 
truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  wita 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers, but  short  ones ; 
yet  they  have  their  efhcacy,  in  that  they  are  not  palled 
with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreams  are 
so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them  ;  only  a  Friday's 
dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for 
fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she 
may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of  floweii 
stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet. 

A  Franllin. 

His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  England,  though 
his  inside  may  give  arms  (with  the  best  gentleman) 
and  never  see  the  herald.  There  is  no  truer  servant 
in  the  house  than  himself.  Though  he  be  master,  he 
says  not  to  his  servants,  go  to  fiehl,  but  let  us  go , 
and  with  his  own  eye  doth  both  fatten  his  flock,  and 
set  forward  all  manner  of  husbandry.  He  is  taught 
by  nature  to  be  contented  with  a  little  ;  his  own  l^ld 
yields  him  both  food  and  raiment ;  he  is  pleased  with 
any  nourishment  Ood  sends,  whilst  curious  gluttony 
ransacks,  as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  for  food,  only  to  feed 
the  riot  of  one  meal.  He  is  never  known  to  go  to 
law ;  understanding  to  be  law-bound  «mong  men,  it 
like  to  be  hide-bound  among  his  beasts ;  they  thrive 
not  under  it,  and  that  such  men  sleep  as  unquietlj 
as  if  their  pillows  were  stuffed  with  lawyers  pen- 
knives. When  he  builds,  no  poor  tenant's  cottage 
hinders  his  prospect ;  they  are,  indeed,  his  aiiins-houses^ 
though  there  be  painted  on  them  no  such  superscrip- 
tion. He  never  sits  up  late,  but  when  he  hunts  the 
badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambs ;  nor  uses  he  any 
crueltT,  but  when  he  hunts  the  hare ;  nor  subtlety, 
but  when  he  setteth  snares  for  the  snipe,  or  pitfalls 
for  the  blackbird ;  nor  oppression,  but  when  in  the 
month  of  July  he  goes  to  the  next  river  and  sheais 
his  sheep.  He  allows  of  honest  pastime,  and  thinks 
not  the  bones  of  the  dead  anything  bruised,  or  the 
worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  dance  in  the 
churchyard  after  even -song.  Rock-Monday,  and  the 
wake  in  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful  catches  on 
Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed-cake,  these  he  yearly 
keeps,  yet  holds  them  no  relics  of  Popeiy.  He  is  not 
so  inquisitive  after  news  derived  from  the  privy-closet, 
when  the  finding  an  eyery  of  hawks  in  his  own  ground, 
or  the  foaling  of  a  colt  come  of  a  good  strain,  are  tiding! 
more  pleasant  and  more  profitable.  He  is  lord  para- 
mount within  himself,  though  he  hold  by  never  so 
mean  a  tenure,  and  dies  the  more  contentedly  (though 
he  leave  his  heir  young),  in  regard  he  leaves  him 
not  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.  Lastly,  to  end 
him,  he  cares  not  when  his  end  comes ;  he  needs  not 
fear  his  audit,  for  his  gtUetut  is  in  heaven. 

JOHNEARLE. 

John  Earle,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  aftcrwarda 
of  Salisbury,  was  a  very  successful  writer  in  the 
same  department  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  extremely  agreeable  and  facetious  in 
conversation,  and  of  such  excellent  moral  and  reli- 
gious qualities,  that  (in  the  language  of  Walton) 
there  had  lived  since  the  death  df  Richard  Hooker 
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no  man  *  whom  God  had  blessed  with  more  inno- 
cent wisdom,  more  sanctified  learn inf?,  or  a  more 
pioDS,  peaceable,  primitive  temper/  lie  was  at  one 
period  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  with 
whom  he  went  into  exile  daring  the  civil  war,  after 
being  deprived  a(  his  whole  property  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  rojal  cause.  Bishop  Earle  was  a  native 
of  York,  where  he  was  bom  in  1601 ;  and  his 
death  took  place  in  1665.  Ills  principal  work  is 
entitled  Mlerocotmograpky^  or  a  Piece  of  the  World 
Discovered,  in  Essayt  and  CharaoUre,  published  about 
1628,  and  which  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  parti- 
culars illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Among  the  characters  drawn  are  those  of  an  Anti- 
quary, a  Carrier,  a  Plnyer,  a  Pot-poet,  a  University 
Dun,  and  a  Clown.    We  shall  give  the  last 

The  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manuren  his 
ground  well,  but  lets  himself  lie  fallow  and  untillcd. 
He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not 
enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.  He  seems  to  have 
the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his  conversa- 
tion is  among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the 
shortest,  only  he  eats  not  grass,  because  he  loves  not 
■allets.  His  hand  guides  the  plough,  and  the  plough 
his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  very 
mound  of  his  meditations.  He  expostulates  with  his 
oxen  very  undentandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  than  English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted 
with  objects ;  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way, 
he  stands  dumb  and  astonished,  and  though  his  ha^te 
be  never  so  great,  will  fix  here  half  an  hour^s  con- 
templation. His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched 
roof,  distinguished  from  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes 
that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had  long  since 
washed  throu^,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon 
on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from  his  grand- 
sire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  po.iterity. 
His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as 
much  as  at  his  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastener  on  a 
piece  of  beef,  and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard 
off  sooner.  His  relipon  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold, 
which  he  takes  from  his  landlord,  and  refers  it  wholly 
to  his  discretion  :  yet  if  he  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good 
Christian,  to  bis  power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his 
best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours,  where 
he  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain  and  fair 
weather.  He  apprehends  God's  blessings  only  in  a 
good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but 
on  good  ground.  Sunday  he  esteems  a  day  to  make 
merry  in,  and  thinks  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 
evening  prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  after 
service  with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  cen- 
sures the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with 
his  neighbour  is  a  ffood  thump  on  the  back,  and  his 
salutation  commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks 
nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry,  from 
which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has 
some  thrifty  hob-nail  proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse. 
He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day, 
where,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  dmnk 
with  a  good  conscience.  Ho  is  sensible  of  no  calamity 
but  the  buming  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  overflowing  of 
a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague 
that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  troubled,  and 
if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it 
will,  he  cares  not. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM. 

Owen  Felltham,  the  author  of  a  work  of  great 

merit,  entitled  llesUvee ;  Divine,  Moral,  and  PUitiotii, 

is  a  writer  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  wliat- 

▼er  is  known,  except  that  he  was  one  of  a  family  of 


three  children,  and  that  his  father  was  a  Suffulkman. 
The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  *  Resolves' 
is  uncertain;  but  the  second  edition  appeared  in 
1628,  and  so  popular  did  the  book  continue  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  had  reached  the 
twelfUi  edition  in  1709.  Subsequently,  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  reprinted  in  1806,  by  Mr  Cumming,  of 
the  Boanl  of  Contn)l.  It  consists  of  essays  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  derive  it« 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  author,  who 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  forrai 
resolutions  at  the  end  of  each  essay.  Both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  manner,  the  work  in  many  placet 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of 
Bacon.  Felltliam's  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  vigo- 
rous, harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subjects  { 
sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasion- 
ally chargeable  with  prolixity,  superabundance  of 
illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  looseneie 
of  expression.  His  sentiments  are  distinguished  b/ 
good  sense,  and  great  purity  of  religious  and  moral 
principle. 

[moderation  in  Oritf] 

I  like  of  Solon's  course,  in  comforting  his  constant 
friend ;  when,  taking  him  up  to  the  top  of  a  turret, 
overlooking  all  the  piled  buildings,  he  bids  him  think 
how  many  discontents  there  had  been  in  those  houses 
since  their  framing — how  many  are,  and  how  man? 
will  be ;  then,  if  he  can,  to  leave  the  world's  calami* 
ties,  and  mourn  but  for  his  own.  To  mourn  for  none 
else  were  hardness  and  injustice.  To  moura  for  all 
were  endless.  The  best  way  is  to  uncontract  the  brow, 
and  let  the  world's  mad  spleen  fret,  for  that  we  smile 
in  woes. 

Silence  was  a  full  answer  in  that  philosopher,  that 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  human  life,  said 
nothing,  tumcd  him  roimd,  and  vanished. 

[Limitation  of  Human  Knowledste.} 

Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  far  in  the 
land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little,  and  easily  viewed ;  but, 
still  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  with  a  wider  bank ;  not  with- 
out pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  while  it  is  on 
both  sides  set  with  trees,  and  the  b^utics  of  various 
flowers.  But  still  the  further  vou  follow  it,  the  deeper 
and  the  broader  'tis  ;  till  at  last,  it  in  waves  itself  iu 
the  unfathomed  ocean  ;  there  you  see  more  water,  but 
no  shore — no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastness.  In 
many  things  we  may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  ot 
her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  second 
causes  ;  but,  beyond  them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but 
the  puzzle  of  the  soul,  and  the  dazzle  of  the  mind's 
dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that 
we  may  dissect,  and  have  power  ana  means  to  find 
the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure,  some  certainty. 
But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long  buried 
antiquity,  and  unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a 
sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  the  line 
of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  more  will  ever  rest,  which  man  cannot  di^ 
cover. 

[Againtt  Readiness  to  Take  Offenee.} 

We  moke  ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  offered 
us ;  they  many  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so  by  the  heart  of 
him  that  speakcth.  The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts 
more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done.  So,  by 
falsely  making  ourselves  patients  of  Mrrong,  we  be- 
come the  true  and  first  actors.  It  is  not  good,  in 
matters  of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  man's  mind,  be- 
yond his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtful 
indignity  without  it,  unless  we  have  proofs  that  carry 
weii'ht  and  conviction  with  them.  Words  do  some- 
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timefl  fly  from  the  ton^ie  that  the  heart  did  neither 
hatch  nor  harbour.  While  we  think  to  reren^  an 
injury,  we  many  times  begin  one  ;  and,  after  that, 
repent  our  miitconceptions.  In  thingn  that  may  have 
a  double  sense,  it  is  good  to  think  the  better  was  in- 
tended ;  so  shall  we  still  both  keep  our  fnends  and 
quietness. 

Of  betng  Over-valued, 

Let  mc  hare  but  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  may  or- 
derly manage  mynelf  and  my  means,  and  I  shall  never 
care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  u  he.  I  wish  not  to  be 
est^med  wiser  than  usual  ;  they  that  are  so  do  better 
in  concealing  it  than  in  telling  the  world  of  it.  1 
hold  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  over-valued  than  under  ; 
for  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  one  shall  rise  with 
praise,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with  shame.  The 
former  has  more  present  honour,  but  less  safety :  the 
latter  is  humbly  secure,  and  what  is  wanting  in  re- 
nown is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing,  quiet.  There 
it  no  detraction  worse  than  to  over-praise  a  man  :  for 
if  bis  worth  prove  short  of  what  report  doth  speak 
him,  his  own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his 
honour. 

Against  Detraction, 

In  some  dispositions  there  is  such  an  envious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  thcm- 
•elves  should  be  set  forth  as  excellent ;  so  that,  wlien 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues,  or,  if  those  virtues  be  like  a 
clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  rnvHte- 
rious  silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  brightest  glory. 
Surely,  if  we  considered  detraction  to  proceed,  as  it 
docs,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only  to  deficient  mindH, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
us  far  more  honour,  thaJi  underhandedly  seeking  to 
disparage  her.  The  former  would  show  that  we  loved 
what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the  world, 
we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in  ourselves. 
It  18  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man  to  make  hid 
tongue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know 
of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  show  our- 
•elves  more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having  the  charity 
to  conceal  them  ;  so  that  we  do  not  flatter  or  encou- 
rage them  in  their  failings.  Rut  to  relate  anything 
we  may  know  against  our  neighbour,  in  his  absence, 
is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who  will  not  con- 
demn him  as  a  traitor  to  reputation  and  society,  who 
tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend  to  the  public  and 
ill-natured  world!  When  two  friends  part,  they 
•hould  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and  exchange 
their  keys.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to 
his  neighbour's  errors,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. 

OfNegkci, 

There  is  the  same  difllcrence  between  diligence  and 
neglect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  slugsjard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  unplea- 
sant and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodet;  through  all  her  best  re- 
■olutions.  What  nature  made  for  use,  for  strength, 
and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  weak- 
ness, and  defonuity.  We  need  only  sit  still,  and  dis- 
eases will  arise  from  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet  while  con- 
nected with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  continual 
care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soile<l  and  dis- 
coloured. Take  the  wceders  from  the  FlonUiuin  l  and 
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a  very  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wildemen,  and 
turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men  tntc 
a  habitation  for  vermin.  Our  life  is  a  warfare  ;  and 
we' ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  sleep  with- 
out a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout.  He  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposes  himself 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures,  will  decay  * 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  everything  good  which 
grows  within  them.  With  the  religious  and  well-dis- 
posed, a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will  dis- 
turb the  mind's  fair  peace.  Macarius  did  penance  for 
only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.  Like  the  Jewish  touch 
of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  requires  puri- 
fication. Man  is  like  a  watch  ;  if  evening  and  morn- 
ing he  be  not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  circumspec- 
tion, he  is  unprofitable  and  false,  or  serves  to  mislead. 
If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set,  it  will  be  harsh 
and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string 
does  not  perform  his  part.  Surely,  without  a  union 
to  God,  we  cannot  be  secure  or  well.  Can  he  be  happy 
who  from  happiness  is  divided  !  To  be  united  to  God, 
we  must  be  influenced  by  his  goodness,  and  strive  to 
imitate  his  perfections.  Diligence  alone  is  a  good 
patrimony  ;  but  neglect  will  wa^te  the  fairest  fortune. 
One  presen-es  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  death,  is 
the  disMolution  of  all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her 
sedulity  in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But 
the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive,  but  beaten 
and  punished. 

No  Man  Can  be  Good  to  AIL 

I  never  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  some  hare 
thought  him  honest  and  afforded  him  love;  nor  ever 
any  so  good,  but  some  have  thought  him  evil  and 
hated  him.  Few  are  so  stigmatical  as  that  they  ars 
not  hone«<t  to  some ;  and  few,  again,  are  so  just,  as 
that  they  seem  not  to  some  unequal :  either  the  igno- 
rance, the  envy,  or  the  partiality  of  those  that  judge, 
do  constitute  a  various  man.  Nor  can  a  man  in  him- 
self always  appear  alike  to  all.  In  some,  nature  hath 
invested  a  disparity  ;  in  some,  report  hath  fore-blinded 
judgment ;  and  in  some,  accident  is  the  cause  of  dis- 
posing us  to  love  or  hate.  Or,  if  not  these,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  bodies'  humours  ;  or,  perhaps,  not  any  of 
these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by  secret  motions ;  and 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.  There  are  impulsive  pri- 
vacies which  urge  us  to  a  liking,  even  against  the  par- 
liamental  acts  of  the  two  Houses,  reason,  and  the 
common  sense  ;  as  if  there  were  some  hidden  beauty, 
of  a  more  magnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eye  can  see ; 
and  this,  too,  more  powerful  at  one  time  than  another. 
Undiscovered  influences  please  us  now,  with  what  we 
would  sometimes  contemn.  I  have  come  to  the  same 
man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  with  a  free  expression 
of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath  lef\  me 
unsaluted  at  all  ;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I  have  bc^i 
certain  of  his  sound  affection  ;  and  have  found  this, 
not  an  intended  neglect,  but  an  indisposedncss,  or  a 
mind  seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  reins  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stirring  mind.  Like  men  that  walk  in 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  we  neither  know  whither 
nor  how. 

Meditation, 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass  ;  whereby, 
in  her  long  remove,  she  disoemeth  God,  as  if  he  were 
nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  >is  souls  ;  and 
even  this  world,  while  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewhat 
to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  art:  likelv  to  flourinh 
where  execution  follows  sound  adviHeini-nts;  so  is  man, 
when  contemplation  is  seconded  by  action.    Contetn* 
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plation  generates;  action  propagates.  Without  the 
first,  the  latter  is  defective ;  without  the  last,  the 
first  is  but  abortive,  and  embryoun.  Saint  Bernard 
eomparss  oouteraplation  to  Rachel,  which  was  the 
more  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more 
iruitfuL  I  will  neither  always  be  busy,  and  doing  ; 
nor  ever  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thought.  Yet  that 
which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  call  the  sweetest 
part  of  my  life,  and  that  is,  mj  thinking. 

PETER  HETLIX. 

Among  those  clerical  adherents  of  the  king,  who, 
like  Bishop  Earle,  were  despoiled  of  their  goods  by 
the  parliament,  was  Peter  IIeylin,  bom  near  Ox- 
ford in  1600.  This  industtrious  writer,  who  figures 
at  once  as  a  geographer,  a  divine,  a  poet,  and  a 
historian,  composed  not  fewer  than  thirty -seyen 
pubiicutinns,  of  wliich  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
js  his  Microeosmutf  or  a  Deaenpthu  of  the  Great 
World,  first  printed  in  1621.  As  a  historian,  he 
displays  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and 
bigot,  and  stands  among  the  defenders  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
fbrgotten,  were  much  read  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  portions  of  them  may  still  be  peru»^  with 
pleasure.  AAer  the  liestoration,  his  health  suffered 
■o  much  from  disap)M)tntmcnt  at  the  neglect  of  his 
claims  for  preferment  in  the  church,  that  he  died 
toon  after,  in  1662.  In  a  narrative  which  he  pub- 
lished of  a  six  weeks*  tour  to  France  in  1625,  he 
gives  the  following  humorous  description  of 

{The  /Vcitcft.] 

The  prewnt  French  is  nothing  but  an  old  Oaul, 
moulded  into  a  new  name :  as  rash  he  is,  as  head- 
strong, and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you 
shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw  ;  upon 
the  first  sight  of  him,  you  Bhall  have  him  as  familiar 
as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one 
hour's  conference  you  may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the 
second  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dry  of  all 
his  secrets,  and  he  gives  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
you  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal 
them  '  sub  sigillo  confesnionis ' — [*  under  the  seal  of 
confession']  ;  when  yen  have  learned  this,  you  may 
lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable.  If 
you  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further 
acquaititance  (a  favour  which  he  oonfesseth,  and  I 
believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  0O9  himself  will  make 
the  first  separation :  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson 
now  unto  you,  and  now  nmst  find  out  somebody  else 
to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  gar- 
ment whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  above  two  days 
together,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare. 
'Familiare  est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remittere' — [*  It  is 
usual  for  men  to  overlook  their  own  faults*],  saith 
Vclleius  of  all ;  it  holdcth  most  properly  in  this 
people.  He  is  very  kind-hearted  to  himself,  and 
thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full  ;  so 
much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he 
thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.  In  this  private 
solf-conccitedness  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not 
the  English,  and  contemneth  the  German  ;  himself  is 
the  only  courtier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 
his  own  glass  which  he  seetb  in.  Out  of  this  conceit 
of  his  own  excellency,  and  partly  out  of  a  shallowness 
of  brain,  he  is  very  liable  to  exceptions ;  the  least 
distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his  sword,  and  a  minute's 
pause  sheatheth  it  to  your  hand ;  afterwards,  if  you 
beat  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it  kindly, 
and  cry,  aerviteur.  In  this  one  thing  they  are  wonder- 
fully like  the  devil ;  meekness  or  submission  makes 
them  insolent ;  a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to 
their  heels,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.    In  a  word 


(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walking  vanity 
in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  yon 
shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant),  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  b«ef  they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth   there  for  a  laudable  dish,  would  be 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served  from 
the  hatch.   A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst  them  for 
three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.    Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty, 
especially  sucn  as  the  king  found  in  Scotland ;  to  say 
truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature 
and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the 
kitchen  wench.     I   have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill   lieth  not  in  the  neat 
handling  of  beef  and  mutton.    Th^  have  (as  gene- 
rally have  all  this  nation)  good  mucies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  puff-past^,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.     Tlieir  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.    It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there  as 
private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned 
them.    That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ;  they 
observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for 
a  carver,  you  may  rise  fasting.     vVlien  you  are  risen, 
if  you  can   digest   the  sluttishness  of  the  cookery 
(which  is  roost  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust 
you  in  a  garrison.     Follow  him  to  church,  and  there 
he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent : 
I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.    At  a  mass,  in 
Cordeliers'  church  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  papists, 
even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith  was 
celebrating,  break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and 
atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic  would  have 
hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise 
some  French  hothead  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laugh i no;  to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is.  Indeed,  very  sweet  and  de- 
lectable :  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness,  by  the  cutting 
and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  makcth  it  faU 
off  the  tongue  very  volubly  ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
rather  elegant  than  copious  ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It 
expresseth  very  much  of  itself  in  the  action  ;  tbe  head, 
body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of 
it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  a  good  ^^ace, 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic.  It  is  en- 
riched with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scofiing ; 
and  veiy  full  of  courtship,  which  maketh  all  the 
people  complimentaJ.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  vil- 
lage hath  his  court  cringes,  and  his  eaubenite  de  eowr; 
his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  as  the  prince  of 
Condtf. 

[Frtndi  Love  of  Danang,'\ 

At  my  being  there,  the  sport  was  dancing,  an  exer- 
cise much  used  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally 
affect  it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is  so 
strong  and  deep  rooted,  that  neither  age  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  a  smiling  fortune  can  prevail  against  it.  For 
on  this  dancing  green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth 
and  gentry,  but  also  age  and  beggary ;  old  wives, 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  groundwithout  a  crutch 
in  the  streets,  had  here  taught  their  feet  to  amble ; 
you  would  have  thought,  by  the  cleanly  conveyance 
and  carriage  of  their  bodies,  that  they  had  been 
troubled  with  the  sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the 
sport,  as  if  their  dancing-days  should  never  be  done. 
Some  there  was  so  ragged,  that  a  swifb  galliard  would 
almost  have  shaken  them  into  nakedness,  and  they, 
also,  most  violent  to  have  their  carcasses  directed  in  a 
measure.  To  have  attempted  the  staying  of  them  at 
home,  or  the  persuading  of  them  to  work  when  thsv 
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heud  tbe  fiddle,  hkd  been  >  tuk  too  udhUUj  for 
Hercul«.  In  tkii  miitun  of  age  ud  oiuidition,  did 
wc  obiwrie  them  M  their  pHtime  ;  liie  nga  being  M 
InletwoTeo  with  the  liiU,  »nd  wiiiililed  browi  no  in- 
torch angcftbl?  mingled  with  f>«h  bekutiea,  thit  ;oti 
would  ban  thoiuht  it  to  hkie  been  &  mumnierj  oT 
fortunoi  1  u  for  tto«  of  both  aeiei  whicb  were  klto- 
■Fther  put  ution,  tfaej  bad  cmuied  tbenuelre*  to  bi 
carried  thither  in  their  chain,  and  trod  the  meaiun* 
with  their  ejM. 

[B<iaamd  and  tO  /■ioManti.] 

Tbe  soimtr;  for  the  moat  put  lieth  »frj  low, 
lidomudi  that  thej  are  fain  lo  feoce  it  with  banks 
and  rampartJ^  to  keep  out  the  lea,  and  to  nstnii 
TiTen  within  their  boundi :  lo  that  in  manj  piacr 
one  ma^  aee  the  tea  fat  aboia  the  land,  and  yet  re 
pulaed  with  thoH:  banki :  and  J*  withal  »  feiinj  and 
fiill  of  marshet,  that  thej  are  forced  to  trench  it  with 
innumenble  dikes  and  ehanneli,  to 
and  fit  for  dwelling  ;  tet  not  to  fi: 
trcHi  or  much  grain.  But  inch  ii  the  induitrr  of  the 
people,  and  the  trade  thej  driie,  that  haiii.g  little  or 
no  com  of  their  awn  growth,  the^  do  proTide  them- 
Klvc*  el«™here  ;  not  only  aufficieut  fat  their  own 
ipending,  but  whewwith  to  luppl;  their  neighbour)  ; 
baring  no  timber  of  their  own,  tbey  ipeiid  more 
timber  in  building  riiipa,  and  fencing  their  water- 
oouraen,  than  any  counttj  id  the  world  i  having  ne 
wine,  tliey  drink  more  than  tbe  people  of  tbe  countij 
where  it  groncth  naturally  ;  and,  flnatlv,  havini; 
neither  flax  nor  wool,  they  make  more  clolK  of  both 
•orta,  than  in  all  (he  couuttie*  In  the  worid,  eiecpt 
France  and  Kngland. 

The  ptewnt  lubabitanl*  are  genci»lly  gire 
faring  Vi.cii,  no  that  it  i*  thought  tha;  in  llolli 
land,  and  Weat  t'rioluid,  there  are  25UI)  tbi 
■nd  burden  ;  tb*  women  for  the  moat  part 
'  in  makini;  wtuSik  Nay,  you  will  hardiyiee  a  child  of 
I  fotir  yi'nn  of  age  that  it' not  kq>t  to  work,  and  made 
to  eatu  ita  own  liriug.  to  the  greM  commendation  of 
their  goveniment.  The  grcMott  of  their  natunl 
con  I  modi  lie*  ii  butter  and  ebeeK  ;  of  which,  beiidc* 
that  infinite  plenty  which  tbey  upend  in  their  own 
bouHs.  and  aniouoat  their  garriwina,  they  tell  ai  much 
unto  other  couutnei  ai  comoi  to  (eu  thouaand  crowni 
per  annum.  By  which  means,  and  by  the  gwatnoM 
of  their  fiih  tmdc,  ipoken  of  before,  they  are  grown  w 
wealthy  an  tbe  land,  and  to  powerful  at  Km,  that  aa 
llanden  heretofore  waa  Ukca  for  all  the  Netherlandi, 
po  now  Holland  ii  taken  geaermlly  for  all  tbe  pro- 
rinoei  confederated  in  a  league  againat  the  Spaniard. 


the  publkation  of  a  I^Ciii  work  on  the  idolater 

of  the  Syrian*,  and  more  eapecially  on  the  beAthen 
deitiea  mentioned  in  tbe  Old  Teatament.  la  bii  next 
performuoe,  A  HUmry  ef  TiAa  (1618).  bj  leaiua( 


One  of  the  moat  learned  vriten,  and  at  the  lame 
time  conapiL-uoni  political  characteri  of  the  Ume, 
waa  JoHH  Selden,  a  lawyer  of  actiTt  and  vigoroui 
chanuter.  He  was  bom  of  reputable  parentage  In 
1584.  After  being  educated  at  Chicbeiter  and  Oi- 
fbrd,  he  atudied  law  in  London,  and  publiabed  in 
the  Latin  language,  between  1607  and  1610,  KTe- 
ral  liiitorlcal  and  antiquarian  work*  relative  to  hi> 
native  country.  Thcie  acquired  for  him,  be*ide> 
coniidcrable  reputation,  tbe  eatecm  and  IVicudihip 
of  Camden.  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Ben  Jou- 
■on.  Browne,  and  also  of  Drayton,  to  whose  '  I'oly- 
olbion'  lie  f^miahed  notea.  By  Milton  he  ii  ipuken  of 
M  '  tlie  i:bicf  of  leuned  men  reputed  In  thii  land.' 
Hi*  largcat  Engliah  work,  A  Treatut  an  Titla  of 
Honour,  wai  pnblialied  in  1614,  and  itill  continue*  a 
itandard  autliorily  reipecting  the  degree*  of  nobility 
•nd  gentry  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  lucli  di*- 
tinctiuna  in  otiiet  countrie*.  In  1617  hi*  fiuiie  was 
greutly  extended,  botb  at  bomeaiid  on  the  continent. 


to  tho  ni.le  of  those  wlio  question  the  dirine  right  of 
tho  church  to  that  fund,  he  gave  great  oflence  to  lh« 
cleriiy,  fX  whose  iiiatigalion  the  king  aummoned  tlie 
author  to  his  prcienct  and  reprimanded  him.  lie 
wai,  moreover,  called  before  several  members  of  the  | 
funiiidable  high  L-ommiatiuii  court,  who  extracted 
from  him  a  written  declaration  of  lorrow  for  what 
lie  had  done,  without  however,  any  retraction  of  hii 
opinion.  Several  replica  appeared,  but  to  these  he 
wa*  not  allowed  to  publiih  a  rejoinder.  During  tlia 
lubsrqncnt  part  of  his  life,  Seldcn  ihowed  but  little 
respect  for  hia  ch;rlcal  conleuiporaries,  whoae  con-  . 
duct  he  da:nicd  arrogant  and  opprcsaire.  Nor  did 
he  long  want  an  opportunity  of  ihuwing  that  civil  i 
tyranny  waa  as  little  to  hi*  taste  aa  ecclesiastical ;  lor  i 
being  coniulled  by  the  parliament  in  1621,  on  oeea-  ! 
(ioD  of  tlie  diaputo  with  June*  concerning  their 
pavers  and  privilcKea,  be  apolce  so  fredy  on  the  po- 
pular side,  and  took  ao  prominent  a  part  in  drawing 
up  the  spirited  protoatalion  of  parliament,  that  he 
suffered  a  short  contlnement  in  consequence  of  the 
royal  displeasure.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  •ub*equent  reign,  he  continued 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  people,  inacanuch  that 
on  one  ocouiun  he  waa  committed  to  the  Tower  oa 
the  charge  of  sedition,  la  1640,  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  he  waa  unanimously  elected  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Oifurd  university  -,  but  though 
atill  oppoaiog  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  which 
the  people  complained,  he  was  averse  to  extreme 
measures,  and  desirous  to  prevent  the  power  of  the 
aword  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  either  party. 
Finding  his  exertion*  to  ward  off  a  civil  warunavaU- 
ing,  he  aeem*  to  have  withdrawn  himatlf  aa  much  aa 
possible  from  public  life.  While  in  parliament,  be 
constantly  employed  hia  influence  in  behalf  of  leam- 
ingand  learned  men,  and  performed  great  services  to 
both  nnireni tie*.  In  1643  he  waa  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower.    Meanwhile,  his  politl- 
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nU  DccapatioM  were  not  (uRVreJ  to  divert  hi*  mind 
■llOKCther  from  litCTuy  purtuita.  Boidvi  an  ic- 
oounl,  jHibliahed  in  1G3S,  of  the  ciJubntetl  Anuide- 


Uan  marblei,  *hich  li>d  been  brought  frcnn  Greece 
Uie  pruTious  vear,*  he  gave  to  the  world  vai^utu 
vorki  OD  legal  and  ecdeaiuticid  uitiquities,  parti- 
cularly those  of  tlie  Jewish  nation;  and  alio  an  ela- 
biJrate  Lalin  trealiie  in  luppurt  of  the  right  of 
Britiah  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  leai.  Thii 
but  appeued  in  1635,  and  found  great  fiivour  with 
aU  portiea.  A  defence  of  it  ogainHt  h  Dutch  writer 
was  Ihe  lait  puUicfttion  befure  liia  .k'slh-an  event 
which  took  pluce  in  1654.  Ui>  friend  ArchbiBhop 
Uihcr  preai^lifd  bia  ftiiieral  aennon,  and  hi«  viJuiilile 
libnu-j  was  added  by  liii  executor)  to  tlic  Bodleian  at 
Oxford.  After  hia  death,  a  coUection  of  hia  wyinga, 
entitled  Table  Talk,  wiu  publialiol  by  liia  uiianueniia, 
who  atatei  that  he  enjoyed  for  twenty  jean  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  hia  emplojer'a  diwtiurae,  and 
wu  in  (he  habit  of  committing  fuilhfiilly  to  writing 
'the  excellent  thing*  that  uiunlly  fi:ll  irora  him.' 
It  19  more  by  hia  'Table  T<dk'  than  by  the  worka 
publiahed  In  hia  lilb-IIme.  that  Sclden  U  now  gene- 
rally known  as  a  writer ;  for  though  he  waa  a  man  of 
great  loJent  and  lenming,  his  itylc  wm  deficient  in 
e«»e  and  grace,  and  the  dasa  of  anhjecta  which  he 
chose  waa  one  little  luiled  to  the  popular  taate.  The 
following  eulugy  of  him  by  I^ord  Clarendon,  whose 
politics  were  opposite  to  his,  provea  how  highly 
he  waa  respected  by  all  parties  :— '  He  was  a  person 
whom  no  character  can  flalUr,  or  Iranamit  any 
expressions  equal  to  bis  merit  and  virtue.  He  waa 
of  so  stupendoua  a  learning  in  all  kinda  and  in  all 
languages  (as  may  appear  in  hia  excellent  writinga). 
that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely 
convercnnt  amongst  books,  and  had  never  spent  an 
hour  hut  in  reading  and  writing  i  yel  his  humanity, 
aBabillty,  and  courtesy,  were  such,  that  he  would 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best 
ennrls.  but  that  hi*  good-nature,  charily,  and  de- 
Ugtit  in  doing  good,  exceeded  that  breeding.  His 
ttyle  in  all  bis  wrilinga  aeetna  harih,  and  sometimes 
obscure,  which  ia  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
abstruse  sulijects  of  which  ho  commonly  treated,  out 
of  the  paths  trod  by  otlier  men,  but  to  a  little  undcr- 
Taluing  the  beauty  of  «ljle,«nd  too  much  propensity 

a  Tbamss  TTf>wiird.  Gaii  of  Anjndvl,  wito  via  s  v 


Ucnt — fneludlnf  that  callnl 


■Jivlcnt  hWory,  proved  of  rary  l>«^ 


to  the  buigiinge  of  antiquity  :  but  in  his  conversa- 
tion be  was  ihe  most  <-lear  discruner,  and  had  tiM 
best  faculty  of  makinjt  hard  things  easy,  and  present- 
ing them  to  tlie  understanding,  that  hath  Ixs^n  known. 
Mr  Hyde  waa  wont  lo  any,  that  he  Talueii  himself 
npon  nothing  more  than  npon  having  had  Mr  Sel- 
den's  acquaintance  from  the  lime  he  waa  very  young, 
and  held  it  with  great  ddight  aa  long  aa  they  were 
aulftred  to  continne  together  in  London  i  and  be  wm 
much  Iroublc'd  always  when  he  heard  hltn  blamed. 
cenaurcd,  and  reproached,  for  atoying  in  London,  and 
in  the  parliament  after  they  were  In  rebellion,  and 
in  the  worat  times,  which  hia  age  obliged  him  to  do; 
and  how  wicked  soever  the  actions  were  which  were 
every  day  done,  he  waa  conflitcnt  he  had  not  given 
hia  c<msent  to  them,  but  would  have  hindered  lliem 
if  he  could  with  his  own  aafely,  to  which  he  wu 
alwayi  enough  indulgent.  If  he  had  aome  inflr- 
mhie*  with  other  men,  they  were  weiglicit  down 
with  wonderful  and  prodigioua  abilities  and  excel- 
lences in  the  otlier  acale.' 

Many  of  tlie  npophthcgmi  to  be  found  in  Schlen'i 
'  Table  Talk'  are  eiccedingty  acute;  many  of  them 
are  bumorooai  while  some  embody  proposition* 
which,  thougli  uttered  in  familiar  conversation,  he 
probably  would  not  have  seriously  maintuincd.  A* 
might  be  expected,  aatirical  rcniarks  on  the  clergy 
abound,  and  there  are  displays  also  of  that  cautious 
spirit  whiih  distinguished  him  throughout  his  ciirecr. 
Marriage,  for  example,  he  ehiractcrises  as  '  a  d<'E|ie- 
rate  thing!  Ihe  frogs  in  ^sop  were  extreme  wise; 
they  had  a  great  mind  lo  some  water,  but  Ihvj 
would  not  leap  into  Ihe  well  because  they  could 
not  get  out  agnin.'  The  following  are  ad'ditioiuU 
extracU  fniui  the  '  Table  Talk  i'— 

Ei-il  SjraiiHg. 

I.  He  that  spcal<  ill  of  anolbrr,  commonly  before 

is  aware,  makes  himself  such  a  one  as  be  speaks 

_  linst ;  for  if  be  had  civility  or  breeding,  he  would 

forbear  such  kind  of  language. 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  abore  ill  words.  Aneiamplewe 
have  in  the  old  lord  of  Salisbury,  who  waa  a  great  wis* 
man.  Stone  had  called  lame  lord  about  court  fooL ; 
the  lord  complains,  and  has  Stone  whipr^^d ;  StoM 
erica,  '  I  migfit  have  called  my  lord  of  Salisbury  fool 
often  enough,  before  he  would  have  bad  me  whipped." 

3.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  ^ive 
him  good  wordft.  that  he  may  use  you  the  better,  if 
you  chance  to  fall  into  bis  hands.  The  Spaniard  did 
thiawben  be  waa  dying;  bis  confessor  told  him,  to 
work  him  lo  repentance,  how  the  devil  lormcnlcd  the 
wicked  (bat  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  replying,  callad 
the  devil,  my  lord :  '  I  hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not 
so  cruel.'  Hi)  confewor  reproved  him.  '  Excuse  me,' 
aaid  the  Don, '  for  calling  him  so  ;  I  know  not  intoirhi^ 
bands  I  may  fait ;  and  if  I  happen  into  hin,  I  bopa 
be  will  use  me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words.* 

Jtimility, 

1.  IIuDiility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  nooe  practiie, 
and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The  master 
thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  tis  servant,  the  laity  for 
the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the  lajty. 

2.  There  is  hvmililiu  qtiatlam  in  ntto.l  If  a  man 
does  not  take  notice  of  thai  eicellcni-y  and  perfection 
that  is  in  himself,  how  can  he  be  iWkful  to  Ood, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection! 
Nay,  if  a  man  bath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself, 
it  will  render  him  unxerviccable  both  to  Ood  and  man. 

3.  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else 
a  man  cannot  kei.p  up  his  dignity.  In  gluttons  there 
must  be  eating,  in  dnmkenucss  there  uust  be  drink- 

>  B«eb  a  Ibhw  aa  a  fudtr  eXkSH  or  fanmiUtjr- 
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ing ;  it  is  not  the  eating,  nor  it  is  not  the  drinking, 
that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  excess.    So  in  pride. 

King. 

A  king  is  a  thing  men  have  made  for  their  own 
takes,  for  quietness  sake ;  just  as  in  a  family  one  man 
is  appointed  to  bujr  the  meat :  if  ererj  man  should 
buj,  or  if  there  were  manj  buyers,  they  would  never 
agree;  one  would  buj  what  the  other  liked  not,  or 
what  the  other  had  bought  before,  so  there  would  be 
a  confusion.  But  that  charge  being  committed  to 
one,  he,  according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  all.  If 
they  hare  not  what  they  would  hare  one  day,  they 
shall  hare  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good. 

Heresy, 

Tis  a  Tain  thing  to  talk  of  an  heretic,  for  a  man 
for  his  heart  can  think  no  otherwise  than  he  does 
think.  Ill  the  primitire  times  there  were  many  opi- 
nions, nothing  scarce,  but  some  or  other  held.  One  of 
these  opinions  being  embraced  by  some  prince,  and 
leceiTed  into  his  kingdom,  the  rest  were  condemned 
as  heresies ;  and  his  religion,  which  was  but  one  of 
the  several  opinions,  first  is  said  to  be  orthodox,  and 
10  to  have  continued  ever  since  the  apostles. 

LeanUnffcmd  Wttdom, 

No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning :  it  may  adminis- 
ter matter  tu  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon  ;  but 
wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man. 

Oraclet, 

Oracles  ceased  presently  after  Christ,  as  soon  as 
nobody  believed  them  :  just  as  we  have  no  fortune- 
tellers, nor  wise  men  [wizards],  when  nobody  cares 
for  them.  Sometimes  you  have  a  season  for  them, 
when  people  believe  them  ;  and  neither  of  these,  I 
conceive,  wrought  by  the  devil. 

Dreamt  and  ProphecieB. 

Dreams  and  prophecies  do  thus  much  good :  they 
make  a  man  go  on  with  boldness  and  courage  upon  a 
danger,  or  a  mistress.  If  he  obtains,  he  attributes 
mucQ  to  them ;  if  he  miscarries,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them,  or  is  no  more  thought  of  himsclil 

Sermom. 

Nothing  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
and  meant  there  for  person  and  place  ;  the  rest  is 
application,  which  a  discreet  man  may  do  well ;  but 
*tis  his  scripture,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's. 

First,  in  your  sermons  use  your  logic,  and  then  your 
ihetoric :  rhetoric  without  logic  is  like  a  tree  with 
leftves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root. 

Lihclt. 

Though  some  make  light  of  libels,  vet  you  may  see 
by  them  how  the  wind  sits :  as,  take  a  straw  and 
throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which 
way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting 
up  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels. 

DcvUm  in  the  lIiticL 

A  person  of  Quality  came  to  my  chamber  in  the 
Temple,  and  told  me  he  bad  two  devils  in  his  head, 
(I  wondered  what  he  meant),  and,  just  at  that  time, 
one  of  them  bid  him  kill  me.  With  that  I  began  to 
be  afraid,  and  thought  he  was  mad.  He  said  he  knew 
I  could  cure  him,  and  therefore  intreated  me  to  give 
him  something,  for  he  was  resolved  he  would  go  to 


nobody  else.  I,  perceiving  what  an  opinion  he  had 
of  me,  and  that  it  was  only  melancholy  that  troubled 
him,  took  him  in  hand,  warranted  him,  if  be  would 
follow  my  difections,  to  cure  him  in  a  short  time.  I 
desired  him  to  let  me  be  alone  about  an  hour,  and  then 
to  come  again  ;  which  he  was  veiy  willing  to.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  got  a  card,  and  wrapped  it  up  handsome 
in  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  put  strings  to  the  taffeta ; 
and  when  he  came,  gave  it  to  him  to  hang  about  his 
neck  ;  withal  charged  him,  that  be  should  not  disorder 
himself,  neither  with  eating  or  drinking,  but  eat  very 
little  of  supper,  and  say  nis  prayers  duly  when  be 
went  to  bea ;  and  I  made  no  question  but  he  would 
be  well  in  three  or  four  days.  Within  that  time  I 
went  to  dinner  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  how  he 
did  t  He  said  he  was  much  better,  but  not  peifectly 
well ;  for,  in  truth,  he  had  not  dealt  clearly  with 
me ;  he  had  four  devils  in  his  head,  and  he  perceived 
two  of  them  were  gone,  with  that  which  1  had  given 
him,  but  the  other  two  troubled  him  still.  *  Well,* 
said  I,  *  I  am  glad  two  of  them  are  gone ;  I  make 
no  doubt  to  get  away  the  other  two  likewise.'  So  I 
gave  him  another  thing  to  hang  about  hi.*  neck.  Three 
days  after,  he  came  to  me  to  my  chamber,  and  pro- 
femed  he  was  now  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life, 
and  did  extremely  thank  me  for  the  great  care  I  had 
taken  of  him.  I,  fearing  lest  he  might  relapM  into 
the  like  distemper,  told  him  that  there  was  none  but 
myself  and  one  physician  more  in  the  whole  town 
that  could  cure  the  devils  in  the  head,  and  that  was 
Dr  Harvey  (whom  I  had  prepared),  and  wished  him, 
if  ever  he  found  himself  ill  in  my  absence,  to  go  to 
him,  for  he  could  cure  his  disease  as  well  as  myself. 
The  gentleman  lived  many  yean,  and  was  never 
troubled  after. 

We  quote  the  following  morsel  from  the  preface 
to  Scldcn's  *  History  of  Tithes:*— 

[Free  Inquiry.} 

For  the  old  sceptics  that  never  would  profess  that 
they  had  found  a  truth,  yet  showed  the  best  way  to 
search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  of  what 
those  of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  received 
for  infallible  principles,  as  they  did  of  the  newest 
conclusions.  They  were  indeed,  questionless,  too  nice, 
aikd  deceived  themselves  with  the  nimbleness  of  their 
own  sophisms,  that  permitted  no  kind  of  established 
truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their  disputing 
levity,  yet,  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  liberty 
of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that  in  all  kinds  m 
studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanctuary  of 
truth ;  while  others  that  are  servile  to  common  opi- 
nion and  vulgar  suppositions,  can  rarely  ho{)e  to  be 
admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of  her  temple, 
which  too  speciously  often  coimterfeits  her  inmotfl 
sanctuary. 

JAJIES  USHER. 

The  man  who,  along  with  Seldcn,  at  this  time 
contributed  most  to  extend  the  reputation  of  £ng« 
lish  learning  throughout  civilised  Europe,  was  his 
friend  Jasies  Usheb,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
primate  of  Ireland.  This  celebrated  scholar  was 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1581,  and  would  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  law,  had  not  the  death  of  his  father, 
whose  wishes  pointed  to  that  profession,  allowed 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  for  theology. '  He 
succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  but,  wishing  to 
devote  himsi>lf  uninterniptedly  to  study,  gave  it 
up  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  only  a 
sufficiency  for  his  maintenance  at  college  and  tlie 
purchase  of  bo<>ks.  He  early  displayed  great  zeal 
against  the  Roman  Catholics;  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  mildness  of  his  personal  chamoter,  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life  to  mauiiest  a  highly  in* 
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the  Homan  Catholic  chnrch  appeared  to  him  to  bv 
best  entitled.    For  loine  time  nfier  this,  he  8tudied 
at  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Douay ;  but  his  friends  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  addi- 
tional study  of  the  points  of  difference,  he  declared 
In  favour  pf  the  Protestant  faith.    This  drew  him 
into  several  controversies,   in  which  he  employed 
the  arguments  that  were  ailerwnrds  methodically 
stated  in  his  famous  work  entitled  Tk€  BeHgion  of 
tiu  ProUftanU  a  Safe  Way  to  Saltation,  published  in 
1637.    This  treatise,  which  has  placed  its  author  in 
the  first  rank  of  religious  controversialists,  is  con- 
sidered a  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Protestant  cause.    The 
author  maintains  tiiat  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
to  which  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes; that  no  church  is  infallible;  and  that  the 
apostles'  creed  embraces  all  the  necessary  points 
of  faith.    The  latitudinarianism  of  Chillingworth 
brought  upon  him  the  appellations  of  Arian  and 
Bocinian ;  and  his  character  for  orthodoxy  was  still 
further  shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  of  prtfer- 
ment,  on  condition  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
articles.    His  scruples  having,  however,  been  over- 
come, he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  chimcellor- 
ship  of  Salisbury.    During  the  civil  war,  he  zealously 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  even  actwl  as  en- 
gineer at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643.     He  dieii 
in  the  succeeding  year.     Lord  Clarendon,  wlio  was 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  has  drawn  the  following 
character  of  this  eminent  divine : — *  He  was  a  man 
of  so  great  a  sabtilty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare 
a  teni|)er  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  imiK>ssible  to 
provoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  man's  self  from  being  a  little  discom- 
posed by  his  sharpness  and  quickness  of  argument, 
and  instances,  in  wliieh  he  had  a  nire  facility,  and  a 
great  advantage  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.* 
-Writing  to  a  Catholic,  in  allusion  to  the  changes  of 
his  own  fiiith,  Chillingworth  says — *  I  know  a  man, 
that  of  a  moderate  I^otestant  turned  a  Papist,  and 
the  day  that  he  did  so,  was  convicted  in  con(K'icnc*e 
that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.    The  same 
man  afterwards,  upon  better  consideration,  became 
a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
firmed l*n>testant.     And  yet  tliis  man  thinks  him- 
self no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a 
traveller,  who,  using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 
way  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mistake  it,  and 
after  find  his  error  and  amend  it.    Nay,  he  stands 
upon  his  justification  so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  his 
alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also  ftt)m  you,  by 
God's  mercy,  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions  to 
himself  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories 
that  ever  he  obtained  over  himself,  and  his  affections, 
in  those  things  which  in  this  world  are  moat  pre- 
cious.'   In  the  same  liberal  spirit  are  written  the 
following  passages,  extracted  from  his  great  work : — 

[Affaifui  the  EmploymaU  of  Fwce  in  Jteligton.  ] 

1  have  learned  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church,  that  nothing  is  more  against  religion  than  to 
force  religion  ;  and  of  St  Paul,  the  weapons  of  the 
ChnHtian  warfare  are  not  carnal.  And  great  reason  ; 
for  human  violence  may  make  men  counterfeit,  but 
cannot  make  them  believe,  and  is  therefore  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  breed  form  without  and  atheism  with- 
in. Besides,  if  this  means  of  bringing  men  to  em- 
brace any  religion  were  generallv  used  (as,  if  it  may 
he  justly  used  in  any  place  by  those  that  have  power, 
and  think  they  have  truth,  certainly  they  cannot  with 
reason  deny,  but  that  it  may  h€  used  in  every  place 
bv  those  thai  have  power  as  well  as  they,  and  think 
tnej  have  truth  as  well  as  they),  what  could  follow  but 


the  mointenancc,  perhapfs,  of  truth,  but  perhaps  only 
the  p^o1e^^*ion  of  it,  in  oue  place,  Hnd  the  oppression  of 
it  in  a  hundred  !  What  will  follow  from  it  but  the 
preservation,  peradventure,  of  unity,  but,  peradven- 
ture,  only  of  unifoimity,  in  particular  states  and 
churches  ;  but  the  immortalising  the  greater  and 
more  lamentable  divisions  cf  Christendom  and  the 
world  t  And,  therefore,  what  can  follow  from  it  but, 
perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  carnal  policy,  the  tem- 
poral benefit  and  tmnquillity  of  temporal  states  and 
kingdoms,  but  the  infinite  prejudice,  if  not  the  deso- 
lation, of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  I  *  *  But  they 
that  know  there  is  a  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
by  whose  will  and  pleasure  kings  Mid  kingdoms  stand 
and  fall,  they  know  that  to  no  king  or  state  anything 
can  be  profitable  which  is  unjust ;  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  evidently  unjust  than  to  force  weak  men, 
by  the  profession  of  a  religion  which  they  believe  not, 
to  lose  their  own  eternal  happiness,  out  of  a  vain  and 
needless  fear  lest  they  may  possibly  disturb  their  tem- 
poral quietness.  There  is  no  danger  to  any  state  from 
any  man's  opinion,  unless  it  be  such  an  opinion,  by 
which  disobedience  to  authority,  or  impiety,  is  taughi 
or  licensed  (which  sort,  1  confess,  may  justly  ha 
punished  as  well  as  9ther  faults),  or  unless  this  san- 

?:uinary  doctrine  be  joined  with  it,  that  it  is  lawful 
or  him  by  human  violence  to  enforce  others  to  it. 
Therefore,  if  Proteistants  did  offer  violence  to  other 
men's  consciences,  and  compel  them  to  embrace  their 
reformation,  1  excuse  them  not. 

[Reason  must  be  appealed  to  in  Rdigitms  Ducmmom,] 

But  you  that  would  not  have  men  follow  their  rea- 
son, what  would  you  have  them  follow  t  their  passions, 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  go  blindfold  t  No,  you 
say;  you  would  have  them  follow  authority.  In 
God's  name  let  them  ;  we  also  would  have  them  fol- 
low authority  ;  for  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  univer^ 
sal  tradition  that  we  would  have  them  believe  Scrip- 
ture. But  then,  as  for  the  authority  which  you  would 
have  them  folloiv,  you  will  let  them  see  reason  why 
they  should  follow  it.  And  is  not  this  to  go  a  little 
about— to  leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  and  then  to' 
come  to  it  again,  and  to  do  that  which  you  condemn 
in  others!  It  being,  indeed,  a  plain  impossibility  for 
any  man  to  submit  his  reaf<on  but  to  reason  ;  for  he 
that  doth  it  to  authority,  must  of  necessity  think  him- 
self to  have  greater  reason  to  believe  that  authority. 

A  collection  of  nine  sermons,  preached  by  Chil- 
lingworth before  Charles  L,  has  been  firequently 
printed.  From  one  of  these  we  select  the  following 
animated  expostulation  witli  his  noble  hearers  : — 

[Against  Dudling.'} 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  [of  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries] received  in  the  world  !  What  counsel  would 
men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in 
such  a  case  f  Mow  would  the  soberest,  discreetest, 
well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  t  Why,  thus  :  If 
thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offered  thee  an 
injury,  or  an  affront,  forgive  him  1  By  no  means ; 
thou  art  utterly  undone,  and  lost  in  reputation  with 
the  world,  if  thou  do^t  foi^ive  him.  What  is  to  be 
done,  then  t  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take  rest,  let 
all  other  business  and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till 
thou  hast  his  blood.  How !  A  man's  blood  for  an 
injurious,  passionate  speech — for  a  disdainful  lookl 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  tnat  thou  ma  vest  gain  among 
men  the  reputation  of  a  discreet,  wcfl-tempered  mur- 
derer, be  sure  thou  killcst  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy 
blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation  ;  but 
proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  settledness  of  rea- 
son, with  as  much  discretion  uid  preparedness,  as  thou 
wouldest  to  the  communion :  after  several  daya*  r^ 
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■pite,  that  it  maj  appear  it  is  thj  reason  guides  thee, 
and  not  thj  passion,  invite  him  kindly  and  courteously 
into  some  retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  determined 
irhether  his  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  injury. 

Oh,  thou  holy  Christian  reli^on  !  Whence  is  it 
that  thy  children  have  sucked  uiis  inhuman  poition- 
ous  blood,  these  raging  fiery  spirits  t  For  if  we  shall 
inquire  of  the  heathen,  they  will  say.  They  hare  not 
learned  this  ftfum  us  ;  or  of  the  Mahometans,  they 
will  answer.  We  are  not  guilty  of  it.  Blessed  Ood  ! 
that  it  should  become  a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a 
man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ, 
which  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  do,  if  he  hare  any 
hopes  of  attaining  hearen,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for 
the  maintaining  of  life  1  That  erer  it  should  enter 
into  Christian  hearts  to  walk  so  curiously  and  exactly 
oontraiy  unto  the  ways  of  Ood  I  That  whereas  he 
■ees  himself  erery  day,  and  hour  almost,  contemned 
and  despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  crea- 
ture, upon  whom  he  might,  without  all  possible  im- 
potation  of  ttnrip;hteousness,  pour  down  all  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding, 
ii  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  thee,  hoping  that 
his  long-sufTering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
beseechmg  thee  ohily  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled 
onto  him  ;  and  yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  dis- 
tempered passionate  speech,  or  less,  should  take  upon 
thee  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thine  own,  or 
likely  both,  clogxed  and  oppressed  with  all  your  sins 
nnrepented  of  ^r  how  can  repentance  possibly  con- 
sist with  such  a  resolution  1),  before  the  tribunal-seat 
of  Ood,  to  expect  your  final  sentence ;  utterly  de- 

C'ving  yourself  of  all  the  blessed  means  which  Ood 
p  contrived  for  thy  salvation,  and  putting  thyself 
in  such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  Ood's  power 
almost  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech  you, 
mj  earnestness,  almost  intemperateness,  seeing  that 
it  hath  proceeded  from  so  just,  so  warrantable  a 
ntrand  ;  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  rules  of 
honour  and  reputation  to  the  whole  kinj^om,  do  not 

C  teach  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable 
ge  of  your  religion — charity  and  forgiving  of  of- 
fences :  give  men  leave  to  be  Christians  without  dan- 
ger or  dishonour ;  or,  ifL  religion  will  not  work  with 
you,  yet  let  the  laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  live, 
the  earnest  desires  and  care  of  your  righteous  prince, 
prevail  with  you. 

JOHN  HALES. 

John  Hales  (1584-1656)  is  by  Moslielm  classed 
with  Chillingworth,  as  a  prominent  defender  of  ra- 
tional and  tolerant  principles  in  religion.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Oxford  in  1612.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  went  to 
Holland  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton,  am 
bamador  at  the  Hague;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  famous  synod  of 
Dort,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  recorded  in  his 
published  letters  to  Sir  Dudley.  TiU  this  time, 
he  held  the  Calvinistic  opinions  in  which  he  had 
been  educated ;  but  the  arguments  of  the  Armlnian 
champion  Episcopius,  urged  before  the  synod,  made 
him,  according  to  his  own  expression,  *bid  John 
Calvin  good  night*  His  letters  from  Dort  are  cha- 
racterised by  Ix>rd  Clarendon  as  *  the  best  memorial 
of  the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity,  and 
ii\justice  of  that  oonvention.**  Although  the  emi* 
nent  learning  and  abilities  of  Hales  would  certainly 
have  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church,  he  chose 
rather  to  live  in  studious  retirement,  and  accordingly 
withdrew  to  Eton  college,  where  he  had  a  private 
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fellowship  under  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Saville  as 
provost  Of  this,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  pitrty, 
he  was  deprived,  for  refusing  to  take  the  *  engage- 
ment,' or  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  CommonweHlth  of 
England,  as  then  established  without  a  king  or 
house  of  lords.  By  cutting  off*  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, his  ejection  reduced  hi*n  to  such  straits,  that 
at  length  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling  tlie 
greater  part  of  his  library,  on  which  he  had  ex- 
pended £2500,  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 
This  he  did  from  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  re- 
fused to  accept  the  pecuniary  bounty  liberally  offered 
by  his  friends.  Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies 
(the  former  of  which  compose  the  chief  portion  of  his 
works),  he  wrote  a  famous  Tract  concerning  Schism 
and  SchismaticM,  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  dis- 
union, and,  in  particular,  the  bad  effects  of  Epis- 
copal ambition,  are  freely  discussed.  This  tract 
having  come  to  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  author.  Hales  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  defence  of  it  to  tlie  primate,  who 
having  invited  him  to  a  conference,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied, that  he  forced,  though  not  without  difficulty,  a 
prebcndal  stall  of  Windsor  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
needy  but  contented  scholar.  Tlie  learning,  abilities, 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  John  Hides  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only  by  Clarendon,  but 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr  Heylin,  Andrew  Marvel,  and 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  He  is  styled  by  Anthony  Wood 
*  a  walking  library  ;**  and  Pearson  considered  him  to 
be  *  a  man  of  as  great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and 
subtilty  of  wit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation 
bre<1.  His  industry  did  strive,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
equal  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  whereby  he  be- 
came as  great  a  master  of  polite,  various,  and  uni- 
yersal  learning,  as  ever  yet  conversed  with  books.*  f 
His  extensive  knowledge  he  cheerfully  communicated 
to  others;  and  his  disposition  being  liberal,  obliging, 
and  charitable,  made  liim,  in  religious  matters,  a  de- 
termined foe  to  intolerance,  and,  in  society,  a  highly 
agreeable  companion.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  *  no- 
thing troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls  which  were 
grown  from  religion ;  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upoir  the  consciences 
of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  would  often  saj*,  that  he  would  renounce 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  to-morrow,  if 
it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians 
should  be  damned ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude 
another  man  to  be  damned,  who  aid  not  wish  him 
sa  No  man  more  strict  and  severe  to  liimself ;  to 
other  men  so  charitable  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he 
thought  that  other  men  were  more  in  fault  for  their 
carriage  towards  them,  than  the  men  themselves 
were  who  erred;  and  he  thought  that  pride  and 
passion,  more  than  conscience,  were  the  cause  of  all 
separation  from  each  other's  communion.'  John 
Aubrey,  who  saw  him  at  Eton  after  his  sequestra- 
tion, describes  him  as  *  a  pretty  little  man,  sanguine^ 
of  a  cheerful  countenance,  very  gentle  and  cour- 
teoua'  X 

The  style  of  his  sermons  is  clear,  simple,  and  in 
general  correct;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently 
illustrated  with  quotations  from  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers and  Chrutian  father8.§    Tlie  subjoined  cx- 

*  Athoue  Oxon.  zl.  ISi. 

t  Prsfsce  to  *  Ths  Golden  Remains  of  the  Erer-memonbls 
Mr  John  Bales.* 

%  Aubrey's  Llvea  of  Eminent  Persons,  iL  963. 

{  In  the  year  1760.  «n  edition  of  hie  works  was  pnblUhM  by 
Lord  llailee,  who  took  the  unwanraatable  liberty  of  modeml^ 
ing  the  language  soeording  lo  his  own  taate^  Thle,  we  leaia 
from  Boewell,  met  the  strong  diesppfobatkin  of  Dr  JohnsMk 
'  An  anthor's  laagaage.  ilr  (mid  be).  Is  a  cbaraolsrMloal 
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tracts  are  frtm.  a  sermon,   Of  Inquiry  and  Private 
Juilgmtnt  in  Hellnion, 

{Private  JwJgmmt  in  RdifftonJ] 

Tt  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the 
rca.Hon  why  men  are  so  generally  willing,  in  point  of 
reliv'ion,  to  cast  theniiiclveM  into  other  inen*s  arms, 
and,  leaving  their  own  reai«on,  rely  so  much  upon 
another  man's.  Is  it  becaune  it  is  mode«ty  and 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than 
our  OMn  I  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
we  account  it  a  vice,  a  part  of  en^-y,  to  think  another 
roan's  gooiU,  or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better 
than  our  own  ;  and  yet  we  account  it  a  singular 
Tirtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than 
other  men'ti.  I^et  us  not  mistake  ourselves  ;  to  con- 
temn  the  advice  and  help  of  others,  in  love  and  admi- 
ration to  our  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace 
other  men'K,  this  is  the  foul  vice  of  pride  :  on  the 
contrary,  thankfully  to  entertain  the  advice  of  others, 
to  give  it  it8  due,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before 
our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  (his  is  that  gracious  virtue 
of  modesty  :  but  altogether  to  mistrust  and  relinquish 
our  own  faculti<^,  and  commend  ourselves  to  others, 
this  is  nothing  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiscretion. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  caubcs  of  this  so  general  an  error  amongst 
men.  First,  peradventure  the  dregs  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  not  yet  sufhciently  washed  from  the  hearts 
of  many  men.  We  know  it  is  the  principal  stay  and 
supporter  of  that  church,  tb  suffer  nothing  to  be  in- 
quired into  which  is  once  concluded  by  them.  Look 
tiirough  Spain  and  Italy  ;  they  are  not  men,  but 
beasts,  and,  Is<iachar-like,  patiently  couch  down 
under  every  burden  their  superiors  fay  upon  them. 
Secondly,  a  fault  or  two  may  be  in  our  own  minis- 
try ;  thus,  to  advise  men  (as  I  have  done)  to  search 
into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a 
way  to  dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed 
us  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our  cures,  more  than 
we  are  willing  to  under;;o  ;  therefore,  to  purchase 
our  own  quiet,  and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  are 
content  to  noupsh  tins  still  humour  in  our  hearers  ; 
as  the  SiVtaritos,  to  procure  their  ease,  banished  the 
smiths,  because -their  trade  was  full  of  noise.  In  the 
meantime,  we  do  not  ^ee  that  peace,  which  ariseth  out 
of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethargy, 
seeming  quiet  because  it  hath  no  power  to  move. 
Again,  maybe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  mini- 
ster himself  is  not  over-great  ;  it  may  be,  therefore, 
good  policy  for  him  to  suppress  all  busy  inquiry  in 
his  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowl^ge  in  tliem 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him. 
Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  people  themselves, 
who,  because  they  are  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  evermore  painful), 
are  well  content  to  take  their  ease,  to  (r\\d  their  vice 
with  goodly  names,  and  to  call  their  sloth  modesty, 
and  their  neglect  of  inquiry  filial  obedience.  These 
reasons,  beloved,  or  some  of  kin  to  these,  may  be  the 
motives  unto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  trust,  and  of  the  neglect  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  it. 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  refutation 
of  this  gross  neglwt  in  men  of  their  own  reason,  and 
casting  themselves  upon  other  wits.  Hath  God  given 
you  eyes  to  see,  and  legs  to  support  you,  that  so  your- 
selves might  lie  still,  or  sleep,  and  require  the  use  of 
other  men's  eyes  and  legs  1  That  faculty  of  reason 
which  is  in  every  .one  of  you,  even  in  the  meanest 
that  hears  me  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of  Ood,  is 

part  of  his  composition,  and  Is  also  characterfstlcsl  of  the  sfe 
in  which  be  writes.  BMid«s,  sir.  when  the  language  Is  changf>d. 
waarrnotsuivihiU  tbcamfleiatheaune.  No,  sir :  I  am  aony 
Lord  Halloa  haa  done  thia.'— AomWrf  Lijk  <ff  Johnson,  iv.  Stt ; 


your  cyee  to  direct  you,  and  your  legs  to  support  you, 
m  your  course  of  integrity  and  sanctity  ;  you  may  no 
more  refuse  or  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  your- 
selves upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  neglect 
your  own  and  call  for  the  use  of  other  men's  eyes  and 
legs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  farm, 
excuses  himself  from  going  to  the  marriage-supper, 
because  himself  would  go  and  see  it :  but  we  luiy« 
taken  an  easier  course  ;  we  can  buy  our  farm,  and  go 
to  supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our  pains  to 
see  it ;  we  profess  ourselves  to  have  made  a  great 
purchase  of  heavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refuse  to  sec  it 
and  survey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  men's  eyoi, 
and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  you  to  what  end  t  1 
know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  we  may  with  the  better 
leisure  go  to  the  marriage-supper  ;  that,  with  HamaD, 
we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the  banquet  pro* 
vided  for  us  ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake 
ourselves  to  our  pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  our  tradei, 
to  our  preferments  and  ambition.  *  * 

Would  you  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  ourselyes 
when  we  thus  neglect  our  own  knowledge,  and  securely 
hazard  ourselves  upon  others'  skill !  Give  me  leave, 
then,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it,  and  to  report 
to  you  what  I  find  in  Seneca  the  philosopher,  re- 
corded of  a  gentleman  in  Home,  who,  being  purely 
ignorant,  yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  pro- 
cured himself  many  servants,  of  which  some  he  caused 
to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  histo- 
rians, some  the  philosophers,  and,  in  a  strange  kind 
of  fancy,  all  their  learning  he  verily  thought  to  b^ 
his  own,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  knew  all  that 
his  servants  understood  ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height 
of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  being  weak  in  body  and 
diseased  in  his  feet,  he  provide<l  himself  of  wrestlers 
and  runners,  and  proclaimed  games  and  races,  and 
perfonned  them  by  his  servants ;  still  applauding 
himself,  as  if  himself  had  done  them.  Beloved,  you 
are  this  man  :  when  you  neglect  to  try  the  spirits,  to 
study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves,  but  content 
yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  your- 
selves altogether  on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  that 
are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  in  a  manner  but  to 
account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  yours, 
that  you  know  all  that  we  kuww,  who  are  but  your 
servants  in  Jesus  Christ  t    ^ 

[Children  Ready  to  BclicvtJ] 

Education  and  breeding  is  nothing  else  but  the 
authority  of  our  teachers  taken  over  our  childhood. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  be  of  less  force 
with  us,  or  which  we  ought  more  to  suspect :  for 
childhood  hath  one  thing  natural  to  it,  which  is  a 
great  enemy  to  truth,  and  a  great  furtherer  of  deceit : 
what  is  that!  Credulity.  Nothing  is  more  credulous 
than  a  child:  and  our  daily  experience  shows  how 
strangely  they  will  believe  either  their  ancients  or 
one  another,  in  most  incredible  reports.  For,  to  be 
able  to  judge  what  persons,  what  reports  are  credible, 
is  a  point  of  strength  of  which  that  age  is  not  capable : 
*  The  chiefest  sinew  and  strength  of  wisdom,'  saith 
Epicharmus,  '  is  not  easily  to  believe.'  Have  we  not, 
then,  great  cause  to  call  to  better  account,  and  exa- 
mine by  better  reason,  whatsoever  we  learned  in  so 
credulous  and  easy  an  age,  so  apt,  like  the  softest 
wax,  to  receive  every  impression  t  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  singular  weakness,  and  this  large  and 
real  exception  which  we  have  against  education,  I 
verily  persuade  myself,  that  if  the  best  and  strongest 
ground  of  most  men's  religion  were  opened,  it  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  else.        * 

[Revereneefor  AneieiU  OpmioiuJ] 

Antiquity,  wbat  is  it  else  (Ood  only  excepted)  Viit 
nan's  authority  bom  some  agies  befen  nf  f    Nov,  fbi 
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the  truth  of  thinge,  time  makee  no  alteration ;  thingB 
are  still  the  same  they  are,  let  the  time  be  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come.  Those  things  which  we  rererence 
for  antiqnitj,  what  were  they  at  their  first  birth  f 
Were  they  falMf — time  cannot  make  them  true. 
Were  they  true  t — time  cannot  make  them  more  true. 
The  circumstance,  therefore,  of  time,  in  respect  of 
truth  and  error  is  merely  impertinent. 

iPrevdUnee  cf  tm  OpkUtm  no  ArgumetUfor  tto  TnAJ] 

Unirersality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth,  as  truth  itself 
is  ashamed  of;  for  unirersality  is  nothing  but  a 
quainter  and  a  trimmer  name  to  signify  the  multi- 
tude. Now,  human  authority  at  the  strongest  is  but 
weak,  but  the  multitude  is  the  weakest  part  of  human 
authority :  it  is  the  great  patron  of  error,  most  easily 
abused,  and  most  hardly  disabused.  The  beginning 
of  error  may  be,  and  mostly  is,  from  priTate  persons, 
but  the  maintaincT  and  continuer  of  error  is  the 
multitude. 

JOHN  OAUDKIf. 

John  Gauden  was  a  theologian  of  a  far  more  worid- 
ly  and  ambitious  character  tban  either  of  the  three 
preceding  dirines.  He  was  bom  in  1605,  and  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  besides 
obtaining  two  preferments  in  the  church.  Being  of 
a  temporising  disposition,  he  professed  the  opinions 
In  Togue  with  the  earl's  party,  and  in  1640  preached 
before  the  house  of  commons  a  sermon  which  gave 
io  much  satisfaction,  that  the  members  cot  only  voted 
thanks  to  him,  but  are  said  to  hare  presented  him 
with  a  silver  tankard.  Nepct  year,  the  rich  deanery 
of  Bocking,  in  Essex,  was  added  to  his  preferments ; 
all  of  which,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  and  worship  was  substituted  for  the 
Episcopal,  he  kept  by  conforming  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  though  not  without  apparent  reluctance. 
When  the  army  resolved  to  inopeach  and  try  the 
king  in  1648,  he  published  A  Rdigvmt  and  Loyal 
Protestaiian  against  their  purposes  and  proceedings : 
this  tract  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by 
Tarious  other  pieces,  which  he  sent  forth  in  defence 
of  the  cause  oi  the  royalists.  But  his  grand  service 
to  that  party  consisted  in  his  writing  the  famous 
Ikom  BasUikS;  or  the  Portraiture  of  his  Moet  Sacred 
Majesty,  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings,  a  work  pro- 
fessing to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Charles  L  himself, 
and  to  contain  the  devout  meditations  of  his  latter 
days.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  intention  to 
publish  this  '  Portraiture'  before  the  execution  of  the 
king,  as  an  attempt  to  save  his  life  by  working  on 
the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  either  fix>m  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  prmteid,  or  some  other  cause,  it 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  several  days  after 
his  majesty's  death.  The  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duced in  his  favour  was  extraordinary.  '  It  is  not 
easy,'  says  Hume,  *  to  conceive  the  general  compas- 
sion excited  towards  the  king  by  the  publishing,  at 
so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  fVill  or  piety,  meek- 
ness, and  humanity.  Ifany  have  not  scrupled  to 
ascribe  to  that  book  the  subsequent  restoration  of 
the  royal  family.  Milton  compares  its  effects  to 
those  which  were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans 
by  Antony's  reading  to  them  the  win  of  Casar.*  So 
eagerly  and  univenally  was  the  book  perused  hy 
the  nation,  that  it  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
single  Tear ;  and  probably  through  its  influence  the 
tiUe  of  Royid  Martyr  was  applied  to  the  king.  It 
being  of  course  desirable,  for  tne  interest  of  the  ruling 
party,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  work  should  be 
disaedited,  they  circulated  a  vague  rumour  that  its 
true  sullior  was  one  of  tine  household  chaplains  of 


the  king.  Milton,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  oonncfl 
of  state,  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  entitled 
*  Iconoclostes,'  or  The  Image-breaker,  iJludes  to  the 
doubts  which  prevailed  on  the  sulgect ;  but  at  this 
time  the  real  history  of  the  book  was  unknown. 
The  first  disclosure  took  place  in  1691,  when  there 
appeared  in  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  Milton's  *Icono- 
dastes,'  a  memorandum  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  in  which  that  nobleman  afllrms 
he  had  been  told  by  Charles  IL  and  his  brother  that 
the  *  Ikon  Basilik^'  was  the  proouction  of  Gand^n. 
Tills  report  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  by 
a  circumstantial  narrative  published  by  Gauden's 
former  curate.  Walker.  Sereral  writers  then  en- 
tered the  field  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  the 
frincipal  defender  of  the  king's  claim  being  Wag- 
tafie,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  who  published  an 
ehiborate  *  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,' 
in  1693.  For  ten  years  subsequently,  the  literary 
war  continued ;  but  after  this  there  ensued  a  long 
interval  of  repose.  When  Hume  wrote  his  historr, 
the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  appeared  so  equally 
balanced,  that,  *  with  regard  to  t£ie  genuineness  of 
that  production,  it  is  not  easy,'  says  he,  'for  a 
historian  to  fix.  any  opinion  wmch  will  be  entirely 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  proofe  brought  to 
evince  that  this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  so 
convincing,  that  if  any  impartial  reader  peruse  any 
one  side  apart,  he  will  tiiink  it  impossihle  that 
arguments  could  be  produced  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance so  strong  an  evidence ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares both  sides,  he  will  be  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
fix  any  determination.'  Tet  Hume  confesses  that 
to  him  the  arguments  of  the  royal  party  appeared 
the  strongest.  In  1786,  however,  the  scale  of  evi- 
dence was  turned  by  the  publication,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  of  some  of 
Gauden's  letters,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
six  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Chancellor  Chuendon 
after  the  Restoration.  He  there  complains  of  the 
poverty  of  the  see  of  Exeter,  to  which  he  had  already 
been  appointed,  and  urgently  solicits  a  fhrther  re- 
ward for  the  important  secret  service  which  he  had 
performed  to  the  royal  cause.  Some  of  these  letters, 
containing  aUusums  to  the  circumstance,  had  for- 
merly been  printed,  though  in  a  less  authentic  form ; 
but  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  one,  dated  the 
13th  of  March  1661,  in  which  ne  explicitly  grounds 
his  daim  to  additional  remuneration,  '  not  on  what 
was  known  to  the  world  under  my  name,  but  what 
goes  under  the  late  blessed  king's  name,  the  Ikon  or 
Portraiture  of  his  majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  sufl^r- 
ings.  This  book  and  figure,'  he  adds, '  was  wholly 
and  only  my  invention,  making,  and  design;  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  king's  wisdom,  honour,  and 
piety.'  Clarendon  had  before  this  learnt  the  secret 
from  his  own  intimate  fHend,  Morley,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  had  otherwise  ample  means  of  in- 
vestigating its  truth:  and  not  only  does  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Gauden,  fhlly  acquiesce  in  the  unpalatable 
statement,  but,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Rebellion,' 
written  at  the  desire  of  Charles  I.,  and  avowedly 
intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  royal  character  and 
cause,  he  maintains  the  most  rigid  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  *  Ikon  Basilike'— a  fact  altogether  un- 
accountable, on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  Charles 
to  be  the  author  of  what  had  brought  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  royal  party,  and  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  falsity  of  the  report  current  among  the  oppo- 
site faction.  Nor  i»  it  easy,  on  that  supposition, 
to  conceive  for  what  reason  the  troublesome  solicita- 
tions of  Gauden  were  so  effectual  as  to  lead  to  his 
promotion,  in  1662,  to  the  bishopric  of  Woroesleri 
a  dignity,  however,  of  which  he  did  not  k>ng  ei^oy 
the  fruits,  for  he  died  in  the  same  yetr,  throogfa  di^ 
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qipoiatnwDt,  it  U  M^d,  at  not  hiiTing  obtained  the 
riOKT  Me  ol  WlnchMler.  which  Clarendon  had  be- 
ftowed  upon  Moikj.  Notwithitaoding  the  cogencj 
</  the  Biidenee  abOTe-mentioned,  and  of  many  cor- 
roUmtite  drcDinilancei  which  it  ii  impouible  to 
jl  hei«,  tbe  eoMzovenj  ai  to  the  authonbip  of 
the  '  Ikon  BwUkf  ii  bv  iome  itiU  decided  in  faTonr 
be  king.  Soch  ii  the  canclusioD  arrived  at  In  a 
k  eotiUed  '  Who  wrote  Ikon  Baailik^  ?'  pnblithed 
In  ISM  b;  Dr  Wordiworth,  maitet  of  Trinitj  col- 
lege, Cambridge;  and  a  writer  io  tbe  Quarterly 
BcTiew*  ha*  ranged  himaelf  on  the  umieside.  But 
In  a  maalerif  article  by  Sir  Jamci  Mackintoili,  in 
the  Edinbnini  Reriew,  the  queition,  notwlthitand- 
ing  aome  difflcnltlei  which  itill  adliere  to  it,  haa,  we 
tUiik,  been  Bnall;  and  ntiifoclorily  act  at  re«t  in 
bf  oar  of  Oauden.f  ' 

Aaaumpleof  tbe'Ikon,' wepreMnt  tbelbllow- 
tng  medUMoiu  npon 

ITIu  VariiMt  BtttUt  ^  At  CniH  TFor.] 

Irait  affbrded  me  Tariety  of  cood 
timn  God  waa  pleaaed  to  tij  me  with  Tictory,  by 
wonting  my  enemies,  that  I  might  knon  how  iritli 
moderation  and  thanki  to  own  and  uh  hia  power, 
wbo  ia  only  the  true  Lord  of  llosti,  able,  nhcn  he 
pleaaea,  to  repreu  the  confidence  of  those  that  fought 
againit  me  with  w  great  adianlagei  for  power  and 
number. 

From  imall  beginning!  oa  my  part,  he  let  me  we 
that  I  wai  not  wholly  fonaken  by  mj  people'a  loi 
Lit  protccUoD. 

Other  time*  Ood  wat  pleaied  to  eierciH  my  pa- 
tience, and  teach  me  not  to  tnut  in  the  arm  of  fleah, 
but  in  the  Uving  Qod. 

Hy  dm  aometime*  prsrailed  againat  the  juMi 
my  cauae  ;  and  those  that  were  with  me  wanted  not 
matter  and  occaiioa  for  hii  juit  cha$tiaement  both  of 
them  and  me.     Nor  were  my  enemiea  lean  punished 
bj  that  proepetity,  which  hardened  them  ' '    ' 


doth  Qod 

the  world'a  eateem)  a  fit  inatrument  to  assert  in  tht 
way  of  war  a  righteous  cause.  The  more  men  an 
prone  t«  arrogate  to  tbeir  own  akiU,  Talour,  and 
strength,  the  lees  dotb  Ood  ordinarily  work  by  them 
for  his  own  gloij. 

I  am  mat  the  erent  or  success  can  nei 
iiutice  of  any  caose,  nor  tbe  peace  of 
•eieucea,  nor  the  eternal  fate  of  their  soul 

Thoee  with  me  had,  I  think,  clearly  and  undoubt- 
•dly  for  their  joatiGcation  the  word  of  tjud  and  th> 
laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths  ;  al 
requiring  obedience  to  mj  Just  commands;  but  b 
Done  other  under  heaien  without  me,  or  airaiUBt  mc 
in  the  point  of  laiiing  amu. 

Those  OD  the  other  aide  are  forred  to  fly  to  th< 
•bifla  of  some  pretendcil  fears,  and  wild  funduncntai 
of  state,  as  they  call  them,  which  actually  overlhroi 
(he  prteent  fabric  both  of  church  and  slate ;  beinj 
Buch  imaginary  reaHina  for  Mlf-defence  as  are  mos. 
impertinent  for  those  men  to  all^e,  who,  being  my 
SQhjecta,  wen  manifestly  the  first  assaulters  of  me 
and  the  laws,  first  by  unsnppreesed  tumnlia,  after  by 
listed  foiT:e«.  The  itnat  allegatioos  they  use,  will  fit 
any  faction  that  hath  but  power  and 
enough  to  second  with  the  sword  all  the 


aigalnrt  the  present  laws  and  goTcnwn,  which  e 
nercT  be  such  as  some  side  or  other  will  not  find  faolt 
itb,  w  as  to  urge  what  tbej  call  a 


Th«  English  church  at  this  time  wm  hatMvred 
by  the  serricei  of  many  able  and  profound  theolo- 
gians; men   who  had  both  ttudied  and  thought    , 
deeply,  and  possessed  a  Ttgoron*  and  original  cfaa-    I 


ti  Us  •  BIstvj  o(  BsoUsBd ,' n 


■r  of  intellect    The  m 


nntixe  of  all  her  dWioe 


,  howercr,  Jerehi 


and  by  o1  hera  the  Sptiuir,  . . 
raturc.  He  seems  to  be  closi'ly  allied,  i 
plcxion  of  liis  taste  and  genius,  to  the  poet  of  the 
'  Faery  Queen.'  He  has  not  tlie  unity  and  energy, 
or  the  profound  mental  philosophy,  of  the  greal 
dramatist ;  while  lie  strongly  resembles  Spenac-  '- 
his  prolific  fancy  and  diction,  in  a  certain  musical 
rangement  and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  prulongec 
description,  and  in  dcUeious  musings  and  reverie*. 
suggested  by  some  favourite  image  or  metaphor. 
on  which  he  dwells  with  the  fondness  and  cnthu 
siasm  of  a  young  poet.  In  these  passages  he  it 
also  apt  to  run  into  exceaa ;  epithet  ia  heaped  upon 
epithet,  and  figure  upon  figure  ;  all  the  quaint  Cc 
ceils  of  Ilia  fancy,  and  the  curious  stures  of  his  leai 
ing,  ore  dragged  in,  till  botli  precision  and  propriet) 
are  lometimes  lost.  He  writes  like  an  orator,  ano 
produce  his  effect  by  reiterated  strokes  and  raulli- 
pliiHl  imptessions.  llis  picture  of  the  Itesurrcction 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  style  ol 


trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  tlie  rising  or  setting 
the  charms  of  youthful  innocence  and  beauty,  and 
the  helplessness  uf  infancy  and  childliood — possess 
an  almost  angelic  purity  of  feeling  and  delicacy  d 
fancy.  When  presenting  rulea  for  morning  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  he  stops  to  indulge  his  Ioyc  at 
nature.  '  Sometimes,'  he  says,  '  be  curious  to  see 
the  preparation  which  the  sun  make*  when  he  ii 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east.'  Ht 
compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing  bubble,  '  empty 
and  gay,  and  shining  like  a  doie'a  neck,  or  the  image 
of  a  rainbow,  which  hatb  no  aabstance,  and  whon 
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Tery  immf^ery  and  oolonn  are  fantasticaL'  The  ful- 
fllment  of  our  duties  he  calls  *  presenting  a  rosaiy 
or  diaplet  of  good  works  to  our  Maker;*  and  he 
dresses  even  the  grare  with  the  flowers  of  fancy. 
This  freshness  of  feeling  and  imagination  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife  and  tIo- 
lence  of  the  ciril  war  (in  wliich  he  was  an  anxious 
participator  and  sufferer),  and  the  still  more  deaden- 
mg  effects  of  polemical  controversy  and  systems  of 
casuistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  yicissitudes 
of  his  life  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater 
gentieness,  resignation,  toleration  for  human  failings, 
and  a  more  ardent  love  of  humankind. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Cambridge  (bap> 
tised  on  the  I5th  of  August,  1613),  and  descended 
of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood.  He  was  the 
lin^  representatiTe  of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary; 
and  his  family  had  been  one  of  some  distinction  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  Taylors,  however, 
had  'fallen  into  the  portion  of 'weeds  and  outworn 
faces,'  to  use  an  e3cpress)on  of  their  most  illustrious 
member,  and  Jeremy's  father  followed  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  barber  in  Cambridge.  He  put  his 
son  to  college,  as  a  sizar,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
having  himself  previously  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  and  mathematics,  And  given  him  the 
advantages  of  the  Free  Grammar  school.  In  1631, 
Jeremy  Taylor  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  Caius  college,  and  entering  into  sacred  orders, 
removed  to  London,  to  deliver  some  lectures  for  a 
college  friend  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  His  eloquent 
discourses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  '  his 
florid  and  youthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  en- 
tranced aU  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of 
liberty.  By  Laud's  assistance,  Taylor  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  All  Souls  college,  Oxford;  became 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Upping- 
ham, in  Rutlandshire.  In  1639  he  married  Phcebe 
Langdale,  a  female  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
her  musical  name,  and  that  she  bore  three  sons  to 
her  accomplished  husband,  and  died  three  years 
after  her  marriage.  The  sons  of  Taylor  also  died 
before  their  father,  clouding  with  melancholy  and 
regret  his  late  and  troubled  years.  The  turmoil  of 
the  civil  war  now  agitated  the  country,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  embarked  his  fortunes  in  the  fate  of  the 
royalists.  By  virtue  of  the  king's  mandate,  he  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  at  the  command  of 
Charles,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which 
he  was  by  principle  and  profession  strongly  attached. 
In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as 
chaplain,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought  before 
the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, but  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  against  the 
royalists,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  church,  Taylor 
resolved  to  continue  in  Wales,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  two  learned  and  ecclesiastical  friends,  to  esta- 
blish a  school  at  Newton-hall,  county  of  Caermar- 
then.  ^  He  appears  to  have  been  twice  imprisoned 
by  the  dominant  party,  but  treated  with  no  marked 
severity. 

'  In  the  great  storm,'  he  says, '  which  dashed  the 
vessel  of  the  church  aU  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  %r  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I 
cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm 
foUowed  me  with  so  impetuous  violence,  that  it 
broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distin- 
guish things  nor  persons :  and,  but  that  He  that  still- 


eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank 
for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  aU  the  opportunities  of 
content  or  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.' 

This  fine  passage  is  in  the  dedication  to  Taylor^s 
Liherhf  of  Prophesmmg,  a  discourse  published  in 
1647,  showing  the  UnreammabUneu  of  Pracribing 
to  other  Mens  Faitk,  and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting 
Differing  Opinion*.  By  'prophesying'  he  means 
preaching  or  expounding,  llie  work  has  been 
justly  described  as  'perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writ- 
ings, that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  which  he  had  been  reared — as  the  first 
distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had 
been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom.' He  builds  the  right  of  private  j udgment  upon 
the  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insuffi- 
ciency and  uncertainty  of  tradition — the  fallibility 
of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the 
church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  points 
— and  the  consequent  necessity  of  letting  every  man 
choose  his  own  guide  or  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture for  himself;  since,  says  he,  *any  man  may  be 
better  trusted  for  himself,  than  any  man  can  be  for 
another — for  in  this  case  his  own  interest  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  ability  is  not  so  necessary  as  honesty, 
which  certainly  every  man  will  best  preserve  in  Ms 
own  case,  and  to  himself  (and  if  he  does  not,  it's  he 
that  must  smart  for  it);  and  it  is  not  required  of  us 
not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  endeavour  to  avoid  it' 
Milton,  in  his  scheme  of  toleration,  excludes  aU 
Roman  Catholics — a  trait  of  the  persecuting  cha- 
racter of  his  times ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  establish 
some  standard  of  truth,  and  prevent  anarchy,  as  he 
alleges,  proposes  the  confession  of  the  apostles*  creed 
as  tbe  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  condition  of  union 
among  Christians.  The  principles  he  advocates  go 
to  destrov  this  limitation,  and  are  applicable  to  uni- 
versal toleration,  which  he  dared  hardly  then  avow, 
even  if  he  had  entertained  such  a  desire  or  convic- 
tion. The  style  of  his  masterly  '  Discourse'  is  more 
argumentative  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  his  ser- 
mons and  devotional  treatises;  but  his  enlightened 
zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of 
those  who  are  'curiously  busy  about  trifles  and 
impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glorious  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  are  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain 
a  happy  eternity.'  He  closes  the  work  with  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which 
he  had  found,  he  says,  in  the  Jews'  books : — 

'  When  Abraham  sat  at  bis  tent  door,  according  to 
his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  8tran£|eis,  he  espied 
an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary 
with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  a 
hundr^  years  of  ase.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down ;  but  obsenring  that  the  old  man  ate  and 
prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  hearen  1 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire 
only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  an- 
swer Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all 
the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham, 
and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was?  He  replied, 
I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee : 
God  answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred 
years,  althoush  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst  thou 
not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble!  Upon  this,  saith  the  stoiy,  Abraham  fetched 
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him  back  a^iftin,  and  gare  him  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  wise  in«tmction.  Oo  thou  and  do  likewide, 
and  thj  charity  will  be  rewarded  bj  the  God  of 
Abraham/ 

In  Walet,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  married  to  Mrs 
Joanna  Bridges,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  L, 
and  mistress  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Coer- 
marthen.  He  was  thus  relicTed  from  the  irksome 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster ;  but  the  fines  and  seques- 
trations imposed  by  tlie  parliamentary  party  on 
the  property  of  the  rovalists,  are  supposed  to  have 
dilapidated  his  wife's  fortune.  It  is  known  that  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  patriotic  and  excellent 
John  Evelyn,  and  the  literary  labours  of  Taylor 
were  never  relaxed.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  he  wrote  an  Apology 
for  Authorised  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgjf^  and  in  1648 
The  Life  of  Christ,  or  the  Great  Exemplar,  a  valuable 
and  highly  popular  work.  These  were  followed  by 
His  treatises  of  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying,  Twenty 
seven  Sermons  for  &e  Summer  Half'  Year,  and  other 
minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an  excellent  little 
manual  of  devotion,  entitled  the  Golden  Grove,  so 
called  after  the  mansion  of  his  neighbour  and  patron 
the  £arl  of  Carberry,  in  whose  family  he  had  spent 
many  of  his  happiest  leisure  hours.  In  the  preface 
to  this  work,  Taylor  had  reflected  on  the  ruling 
powers  in  church  and  state,  for  which  he  was,  for  a 
short  time,  committed  to  prison  in  Chepstow  Castle. 
He  next  completed  his  Course  of  Sermons  for  the 
YeoTf  and  published  some  controversial  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  respecting  which  his 
opinions  were  rather  latitudinarian,  inclining  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  He  was  attacked  both  by  High 
Churchmen  and  Calvinists,  but  defended  himself 
with  warmth  and  spirit — the  only  instance  in  which 
his  bland  and  benevolent  deposition  was  betrayed 
into  anything  approaching  to  personal  aspenty. 
He  went  to  London  in  1657,  and  officiated  in  a  pri- 
Tate  congregation  of  Episcopalians,  till  an  offer  was 
made  him  by  the  Eari  of  Conway  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  in  a  church  at  Lis- 
hum.  Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his 
residence  at  Portmore,  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
Neagh,  about  eight  miles  flrom  Lisbum.  Two  years 
appear  to  have  been  spent  in  this  happy  retirement, 
when,  in  1^60,  Taylor  made  a  visit  to  London,  to  pub- 
lish his  Ductor  Duhitantium,  or  Cases  of  Conscience, 
the  most  elaborate,  but  the  least  successful,  of  all  his 
works.  His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an  aus- 
picious period.  The  Commonwealth  was  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution  in  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  the  hopes  of  the  cavalters  were  fanned 
by  the  artifice  and  ingenuity  of  Monk.  Jeremy 
Tsylor  signed  the  declaration  of  the  loyalists  of 
London  on  the  24th  of  April;  on  the  29th  of 
May  Charles  H.  entered  London  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  in  August  foliow- 
ing,  our  author  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor.  The  Restoration  exalted  many  a  worthless 
parasite,  and  disappointed  many  a  deserving  loyalist; 
let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  mitre 
descending  on  the  head  of  at  least  one  pure  and  pious 
churchman !  Taylor  was  afterwards  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  coundL  The  see  of  Dromore  was  also 
annexed  to  his  other  bishopric,  *  on  account  of  his 
Tirtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.*  These  well-bestowed 
honours  he  enjoyed  only  about  six  years.  The 
duties  of  his  episcopal  function  were  discharged  with 
seal,  mingled  with  charity;  and  the  few  sermons 
which  we  possess  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland  are 
truly  apostolic  both  in  spirit  and  language.  The 
wU  days  and  evil  tongues  on  which  he  had  fallen  never 
oauied  him  to  swerve  from  his  enlightened  toleration 


or  fervent  piety.  Any  renuuns  of  a  controversial 
spirit  which  might  have  survived  the  period  of  his 
busy  manhood,  were  now  entirely  repressed  by  the 
calm  dictates  of  a  wise  experience,  sanctified  by  af- 
fliction, and  by  his  onerous  and  important  duties  aa 
a  guide  and  director  of  the  Protestant  church.  He 
died  at  Lisbum  of  a  fever  on  the  Idth  of  August^ 
1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  finer 
pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never  perhaps  existed. 
His  learning  dignified  the  high  station  he  at  last  at- 
tained; his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grac« 
over  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanour;  while  faia 
commanding  genius  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everlasting  aflBbO" 
tion  and  veneration.  We  have  alluded  to  the  ge* 
neral  character  and  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  works. 
A  late  eminent  scholar,  Dr  Parr,  has  eulogised  hii 
controversial  writings:  *  fraught  as  they  are,*  he 
says,  *  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peerless  eloquence, 
and  with  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge — ^historiciJ, 
classical,  scholastic,  and  theological — ^they  may  be 
considered  as  irrefiragable  proofs  of  his  pure,  aflbo- 
tionate,  and  dutifid  attachment  to  the  rdbrmed 
church  of  England.'  His  uncontrooersial  writings, 
however,  form  the  noblest  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  peculiar  tenets  may  be  differently  judged  of  by 
different  sects.  He  was  perhaps  too  prone  to  specu- 
lation in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  he  was  certainly  no 
blindly-devoted  adherent  of  the  church.  His  mind 
loved  to  expatiate  on  the  higher  things  of  time, 
death,  and  eternity,  which  concern  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  to  draw  fh>m  the  divine  revelation  its 
hopes,  terrors,  and  ii\junctions  (in  his  liands  irre- 
sistible as  the  flaming  sword),  as  a  means  of  purify- 
ing the  human  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  a  more  exalted 
destiny.  *  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shall  first 
see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  earth,  we  must  first 
love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our 
hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  and  perceive,  and  un- 
derstand.' ♦ 

The  following  passages  are  selected  as  being  among 
the  most  characteristic  or  beautiful  in  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's works : — 

{The  Age  qf  Season  and  DiscreHon.'] 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins 
when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can 
fight  or  Ix^get  nis  like,  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with 
a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man  when  he 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  acooidinff  to 
his  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at 
fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  never;  but 
all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon 
him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But,  as  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaching towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first 
opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a 
cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of 
Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because 
himself  had  seen  the  face  of  God ;  and  still,  while  a 
man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  sets  up  higher,  till  he 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly : 
so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his  life.  He  first  begins  to 
perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making  Mttle  reflec- 
tions upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of 
flies  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty :  but 
when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  and  little 
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institutions,  he  is  at  first  entertained  with  trifles  and 
impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs  them,  but 
becMue  his  understanding  is  no  bi^er,  and  little 
images  of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat 
to  a  whale,  only  to  play  withal :  but,  before  a  man 
oomes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  con- 
sumption, with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eves  and 
worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the 
life  of  a  man  but  bv  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is 
Ions  before  his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be 
called  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a 
soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  necessary  towards 
his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which 
we  call  years  of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed 
his  tutors,  and  arriycd  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff 
spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to 
passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to 
choose  his  rioe,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress, 
to  talk  confidently,  and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; 
to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to  his  appetite, 
to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must 
for  erer  be  ashamed  of ;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion 
that  most  m«2  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  man- 
hood. They  can  discern  good  from  evil;  and  thev 
I^rore  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  is  good,  and  wal- 
owing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite. 
And  Dy  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted 
vicious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  fittine  to  reckon  the  beginning  of 
his  life  ;  he  is  a  fool  in  nis  understanding,  and  tnat 
is  a  sad  death. 

ITke  Pomp  of  DeaihJ] 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises, 
and  solemn  Dusbears,  and  the  actings  by  candlelight, 
and  proper  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  the  minstrels 
and  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weepers, 
the  swoonings  and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the 
physicians,  Uie  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kin- 
dred and  the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready, 
and  quitted  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
is  the  same  harmless  thin^  that  a  poor  shepherd  suf- 
fered yesterday,  or  a  maid-servant  to-day;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that  very  night  a 
thousand  creatures  die  with  you,  some  wise  men  and 
many  fools ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him 
unable  to  die. 

IMarrioffeJ] 

They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a 
die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  K>r  eter- 
nity. Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ven- 
tures most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from 
an  evil  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow, 
and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 
hath  produced ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her 
tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerogative,  and  the 
woman  may  complain  to  God,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant 
princes;  but  otnerwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the 
causes  of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return 
to  it  again ;  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbours, 
he  remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and 
tLe  fruit^ers,  shall  tell  of  this  man  when  he  is  carried 
to  his  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  wretched 
person. 

The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose  knees  were 
clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there 
ikuB  frost  overtook  them^  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice, 


till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  find- 
ing many  inoonVeniences  upon  the  mountains  of  single 
life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage  to  re- 
fresh their  troubles ;  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters, 
and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  peevishness.        *  * 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  ooncomed  to  avoid  all 
ofl^nces  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
versation ;  every  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  bloe- 
som ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little 
rinf^  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  b^n  to  curl  like 
the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy  :  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of 
a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early 
unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage ;  watchful  and  obser- 
vant, jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and 
hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  experieneei 
longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a 
great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present, 
that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in  pieces.       *        * 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love ; 
and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  innooency  of  an  even  and  a  pri- 
vate fortune,  or  hates  peace,  or  a  firuitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest 
flowers  of  Paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  loTe,  then 
the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings 
upon  the  hill  of  Hermon ;  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light 
or  heaven  ;  she  is  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quench 
his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows 
down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanc- 
tuary and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that 
loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stunmer- 
ing,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their 
persons  and  society.  *  *  It  is  fit  that  I  should 
infuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festival  goUet,  and, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's 
bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  it 
away  again  ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  whole- 
some. But  those  married  pairs  that  live  as  remem- 
bering that  they  must  part  again,  and  give  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall,  at 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious 
espousals  ;  and  when  they  shall  live  again,  be  married 
to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of  his  glories,  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints.  All  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from  them ;  but  those  things 
that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as  the 
numbers  of  eternity.  And  although  at  the  resurrec- 
tion there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  passed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type 
of  that;  and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy 

ftairs  shall  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where 
ore  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  theii 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  heart  of  God,  to  eternal  ages. 

lT%e  Progrm  of  <8tn.] 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubborn 
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paTeraent,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression 
of  a  child's  foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  de« 
soending  pearls  of  a  mist^  morning,  till  it  had  opened 
its  way  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to  carry  away 
the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the 
neighbouring  gardens:  but  then  the  despised  drons 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intolerable 
mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped 
with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into 
sobriety  bv  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels 
of  a  single  sennon:  but  when  such  beginnings  are 
neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so  mudh  phi- 
losophy as  ta  think  anything  evil  as  long  as  we  can 
endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential 
evils ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who  at 
their  first  entry  might  have  been  killed  with  the  pres- 
sure of  a  little  finger. 

He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  ^od  life,  to 
prevent  his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin,  must  be 
very  careful  that  he  never  entertain  his  spirit  with  the 
remembrances  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse  it  with  the 
fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the 
Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  flesh- 
poti<,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger,  drawn  from  his  wilder  for- 
agings,  is  shut  up  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and 
suffer  the  authority  of  a  man,  he  sits  down  tamely 
in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  and  reverence 
for  his  meat ;  but  if  he  chance  to  come  a^ain,  and 
taste  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into 
his  natural  cruelty.  He  scarce  abstains  from  eating 
those  hands  that  brought  him  discipline  and  food.* 
So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle  by  the 
pace  of  God,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe 
by  religion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  virtue  is  taught 
to  forget  those  alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin  ;  but 
if  he  diverts  from  his  path,  and  snatches  handfuls 
from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers  the  lasci- 
viousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his 
childish  palate,  then  he  grows  sick  again,  and  hungry 
after  unwholesome  diet,  and  longs  tor  the  apples  of 
Sodom. 

The  Pannonian  bears,  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart 
in  the  region  of  their  liver,  wheel  themselves  upon  the 
wound,  and  with  anger  and  malicious  revenge  strike 
the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  be  quit  from  that 
fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  them- 
selves make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hasty  death :  so 
is  every  vicious  person  struck  with  a  deadly  wound, 
and  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the  entertainments  of 
the  heart ;  and  because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it  forth 
by  a  sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and 
turns  upon  his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his 
bowels,  where  it  first  entered  by  choice,  and  then 
dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy  by 
divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

[The  RaumcUon  ofSinnert.} 

So  have  we  seen  a  poor  condemned  criminal,  the 
weight  of  whose  sorrows  sitting  heavily  upon  his  soul, 
hath  benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he  hath  for- 
gotten his  groans,  and  laid  aside  his  deep  sighings : 
but  on  a  sudden  comes  the  messenger  of  death,  and 
unbinds  the  poppy  garland,  scatters  the  heavy  cloud 
that  encircled  his  miserable  head,  and  makes  him  re- 
turn to  acts  of  life,  that  he  may  quickly  descend  into 

*  Admonitcque  tumcnt  gustato  sanguine  faooes : 
Fenret,  et  a  trepido  viz  absiinet  ira  magistro. 

*  But  let  the  taste  of  slaughter  be  renevred. 
And  their  fell  Jaws  again  with  gore  imbrued ; 
Then  dreadfully  their  wakening  furies  rise, 
And  glaring  fires  relcindle  in  their  eyes ; 
With  wrathful  roar  their  echoing  dena  they  tear, 
And  liardly  ev*n  the  well  known  keeper  spare ; 
The  shuddering  keeper  ahakea,  and  standa  aloof  for  fi 


death,  and  be  no  more.  So  is  every  sinner  that  lies 
down  in  shame,  and  makes  his  grave  with  the  wicked ; 
he  shall,  indeed,  rise  again,  and  be  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  the  archangel ;  but  then  he  shall  descend  into 
sorrows  greater  than  the  reason  and  the  patience  of  a 
man,  weeping  and  shrieking  louder  than  the  groans  of 
the  miserable  children  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

[Sinful  Pkcuure.} 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  which  is 
next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beauteously,  that  is, 
as  they  come  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed :  for  then  they 
paint  and  smile,  and  dress  themselves  up  in  tinsel  and 
glass  gems  and  counterfeit  imagery  ;  but  when  thoa 
hast  rifled  and  discompoeed  them  with  enjoying  their 
false  beauties,  and  that  they  begin  to  go  oflT,  then  bo- 
hold  them  in  their  nakedness  and  weariness.  Seo 
what  a  sigh  and  sorrow,  what  naked  unhandsome  pro- 
portions and  a  filthy  carcass  they  discover  ;  and  the 
next  time  they  counterfeit,  remember  what  you  have 
already  discovered,  and  be  no  more  abused. 

[Useful  Studies,] 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not ;  for 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  your 
studies,  are  very  valuable  ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
to  see  a  diligent  and  hopeful  person  spend  himself  in 
gathering  cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling 
sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making  garlands  of  use- 
less daisies.*  Study  that  which  is  profitable,  that 
which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and  com- 
monwealths, that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and 
wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  learning 
there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religion  :  there 
is  mint  and  cummin,  and  there  are  the  weighty 
things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more  and  lest 
useful,  and  everything  that  is  useful  will  be  required 
in  its  time :  and  I  may  in  this  also  use  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  *  These  things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded.'  But 
your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  things  of  God  and  of 
religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remembering 
the  saying  of  Origen,  *  That  the  knowledge  that  arises 
from  goodness  is  something  that  is  more  certain  and 
more  divine  than  all  demonstration,'  than  all  oihef 
learnings  of  the  world. 

[Comforting  the  AfflictedJ] 

Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  so 
there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which  God  made  our 
tongues,  next  to  reciting  his  praises,  than  to  minister 
comfort  to  a  weary  soul.  And  what  greater  measure 
can  we  have,  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who  with  his  dreary  eves  looks  to  heaven  and 
round  about,  and  cannot  nna  so  much  rest  as  to  lay 
his  eyelids  close  together — than  that  thy  tongue 
should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  the 
weary  soul  to  listen  for  light  and  ease  ;  and  when  he 
perceives  that  there  is  sudi  a  thing  in  the  world,  and 

*  Sir  laaao  Newton,  a  little  before  hs  died,  said,  *  I  don*! 
know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world,  but  as  to  myself,  I  seem 
to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea^shore.  and 
diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or 
a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ooean  of  truth 
lay  all  undiaoovered  before  me.* — Spenet't  AnecdoUs,  p.  6L 

Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  hia  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  Judgment  equal  or  superi<Nr, 
( And  what  he  brings  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  f) 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains ; 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  colleoting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge. 
Am  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Batradise  R^foimsdt  book  Ir. 
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in  tbe  order  of  things,  u  comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to 
break  out  from  the  prison  of  his  sorrows  at  the  door 
of  flighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little  melt  into 
showeni  and  refreshment  t  This  is  gloiy  to  thy  roice, 
and  employment  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.  But  so 
hare  I  seen  the  sun  kiss  the  frozen  earth,  which  was 
bound  up  with  the  images  of  death,  and  the  colder 
breath  of  the  north  ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful 
channels ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little 
graves  in  walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  ur,  to 
tell  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great  mo- 
ther of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  re- 
fr«diment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises 
to  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sorro^ul  man 
'  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter  ;  he  breaks 
fit)m  the  despairs  of  the  grare,  and  the  fetters  and 
chains  of  sorrow  ;  he  blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
and  he  feels  his  life  returning  ;  for  to  be  miserable  is 
death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and 
God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of 
supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted^  and 
thankful  persons. 

[JUcd  and  Apparent  ffapptnas,'] 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous 
and  prevailing  tyrant,  we  should  find,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  joys,  such  allays  and  abatements  of  his  plea- 
sure, as  may  serve  to  represent  him  presently  miser- 
able, besides  his  final  infelicities.  For  I  have  seen  a 
young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a 
poor  and  a  thin  garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an 
old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and  paralytic  under  a 
load  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body 
that  makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body ; 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  content, 
not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly 
and  an  uneasy  soul.  ApoUodorus  was  a  traitor  and 
a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
have  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nour- 
ished scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and 
his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectres  and  images  of 
death ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions,  his 
dreams  of  illusions :  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real 
troubles  and  fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw 
the  S<7thian8  flayinff  him  alive,  his  daughters  like 
pillars  of  fire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in 
which  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  ac- 
cused itself  to  bo  the  cause  of  all  these  evils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  bever- 
age in  an  earthen  vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and 
searches  Into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison, 
and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  God 
for  his  safety  t 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thought  with  chains,  or  cairy 
imaginations  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  1  can  the  beauty 
of  tne  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  deli- 
cious to  the  palate  and  the  throat  1  docs  the  hand  in- 
termeddle with  the  joys  of  the  heart  ?  or  darkness, 
that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm !  does  the  body 
live,  as  does  the  spirit  t  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  be 
like  to  common  food  t  Indeed,  the  sun  shines  upon 
the  sood  and  bad ;  and  the  vines  give  wine  to  the 
drunkard,  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man ;  pirates  have 
fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
just  and  peaceful  merchantman  hath  them.  But, 
although  the  things  of  this  world  are  common  to  good 
and  bful,  yet  sacraments  and  spiritual  joys,  the  food 
of  the  soul,  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar 
right  of  saints. 

lAdvertiipJ] 
All  If  well  at  long  at  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair 


breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes. 
But  if  you  will  t^  the  excellency  and  feel  the  work 
of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecution  ;  let  him  ride 
in  a  storm ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and 
his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dip- 
ped with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be 
brought  low  ;  let  us  come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of 
our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  for- 
tunes, and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm  arise, 
and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all 
our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  Ascend  into  the  hol- 
lowness  of  sad  misfortunes. 

{MiaerieB  ofMcaCt  lAft^ 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  I  What 
an  infinite  number^f  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted 
and  oppressed  people,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  willi 
groans,  and  heaven  itself  with  weeping,  prayers,  and 
sad  remembrances  !  How  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  afilicted  by  a  violent  war,  or  made  desolate 
by  popular  diseases  I  Some  whole  countries  aie  re- 
marked with  fatal  evils,  or  periodical  sicknessee. 
Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  feels  the  plague  every  three 
years  returning  like  a  quartan  acue,  and  destroying 
many  thousimds  of  persons.  All  the  inhabitants  « 
Arabia  the  desert  are  in  continual  fear  of  beins;  buried 
in  huge  heaps  of  sand,  and  therefore  dwell  m  tents 
and  ambulatory  houses,  or  retire  to  unfruitful  moun- 
tains, to  prolong  an  uneasy  and  wilder  life.  And  all 
the  countries  round  about  the  Adriatic  se»  feel  such 
violent  convulsions,  by  tempests  and  intolerable  earth- 
quakes, that  sometimes  whole  cities  find  a  tomb,  and 
every  man  sinks  with  his  own  house,  made  ready  to 
become  his  monument,  and  his  bed  is  crushed  into 
the  disorders  of  a  grave. 

It  were  too  sad  if  I  should  tell  how  many  persons 
are  afflicted  with  evil  spirits,  with  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night. 

He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he  be 
in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that 
a  witty  man  might  reoopcile  him  with  tortures,  and 
make  him  think  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  dragons,  and  entertain  nis 
guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakes,  cats,  and  screech- 
owls,  with  the  filing  of  iron  and  the  harshness  of  rend- 
ing of  silk,  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made  by 
a  herd  of  evening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their  draudkt 
of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all  these ; 
and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are 
worse  than  those  groans ;  and  yet  a  merry  careless 
sinner  is  worse  than  all  that.  But  if  we  could,  from 
one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men 
and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for 
want  of  bread  ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down 
by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by  whose  life 
they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes 
against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
witn  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense 
of  a  constant  infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  so 
many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of 
so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least  in  afifections  and  preparation  of 
mind. 

Prater  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity  ;  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up 
to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  con- 
formity to  God;  iHioee  anger  is  always  just,  and 
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marches  ilowlj,  and  is  without  transportation,  and 
often  hindered,  and  nerer  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy: 
prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  erenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our 
tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  un- 
trouoled  tnou^ts ;  it  is  the  dan^ter  of  charity,  and 
the  sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  that  prays  to  God  with 
an  angiy,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed 
spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an 
army,  and  chooses  a  frontier-aarrison  to  be  wise  in. 
Anm  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which  pre- 
sents our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  Ood.  For  so  hare 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
liMTen,  and  dimb  aboTC  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor 
bud  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  in- 
constant, descending  more  at  erenr  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  reooTer  br  the  libration  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sins;,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angei,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man  :  when  his  affiurs  hare  required 
Dusiness,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline, 
and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person, 
or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  in- 
firmities of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and 
the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent, 
and  raised  a  tempest,  and  orerruled  the  man ;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud ;  and 
his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  mtention  ;  and  the  gomi  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and 
he  must  recorer  it  when  his  anger  is  remored,  and  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  ersn  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God ;  and  then  it 
ascends  to  heaTen  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful 
bee^  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  hearen. 

lOn  Death,} 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  ul 
the  variety  of  his  proridence,  makes  us  see  death  every- 
where, in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  expectation  of  ereiy  single 
person.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  eveiy  year, 
put  death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
•end  throngs  of  men  and  women  S>  charnel-houses ; 
and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  from  their 
evils  of  the  spring,  tiU  the  dog-days  come,  and  then 
the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  end  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  provi- 
sion, and  the  man  that  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits, 
and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up 
for  eternity;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only 
stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers 
of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  j>ortion8  of  our  time.  The 
autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and 
the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  diarp  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the 
summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon 
our  graves.  Gslentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues, 
are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  you  can  go  no 
whither,  but  vou  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  frUow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a 
broken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck^  as  he 


was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a 
man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  baUasied 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  bis  garment,  and  carried  by 
his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  towards  the  shore  to  find  a 
grave.  And  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts,  that 
perad  venture  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the 
good  man's  return  ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  son  knows 
nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that 
affectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good 
old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind  farewell, 
and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall 
be  when  his  beloved  boy  returns  into  the  cirole  of  his 
father's  arms.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals; 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  dark 
night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken 
cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  family ;  and  they  that  shall 
weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet  entered  into 
the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Then, 
looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  da^  before,  cast 
up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and 
named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See 
how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angry  two  days  since  I 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  storm,  his  accounts 
cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  voyage  done,  and  his 
gains  are  the  Strang  events  of  death,  which,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  seldom 
trouble  themselves  concerning  the  interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of 
evenr  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive. 
Recion  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the 
fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  vigo- 
rousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and- 
twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the 
loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and 
we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  vezy 
strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing 
from  the  clefls  of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair  as 
the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a 
lamb's  fleece;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced 
open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youth- 
ful and  unnpe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  dark- 
ness, and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of 
a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk  ; 
and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out- 
worn faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  ser- 
pents, rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our  beauty 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  us 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much  horror, 
or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  discoursings, 
that  they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  either 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  services,  cannot,  without 
some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  where  the  body 
lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  1  have  read  of  a 
fair  young  German  gentleman,  who,  living,  often  re- 
fused to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of 
his  friends'  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  after  a  few  days' 
burial,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death 
unto  the  life.  They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half 
eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back -bone  full  of  serpents ; 
and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  ancestors. 
So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change ;  and  it  will  be  as 
bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  servants  shall 
we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave !  what  friends 
to  visit  us !  what  ofllcious  people  to  cleanse  away  the 
moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  &ces 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the 
longest  weepers  for  our  funeral. 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  pas- 
sionate that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter 
into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.    In  the  same  Escurial 
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where  the  Spanish  princes  lire  in  greatness  and  power, 
and  decree  war  or  peace,  thej  hare  wisely  placed  a 
oemeteij,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep 
tiU  time  shall  he  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have 
been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  thepr 
most  walk  orer  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his 
crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  rojal  seed,  the 
copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceded  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to 
die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of 
lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch 
of  coretous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissem- 
bling colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
bttbttty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  for- 
tunate and  the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  de- 
spised princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 
symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when 
we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  eaual  to  kings',  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

{The  Day  of  Judgment,'] 

Even  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world,  kings  and 
priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy, 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
prerailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  part^,  shall  all 
appear  to  receive  their  symbol;  and  this  is  so  far 
from  abating  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  con- 
oemment,  that  it  much  increases  it.  For  although 
concerning  precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to 
n^lect  in  particular  what  is  recommended  in  general, 
and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  sad  events,  the 
singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
of  the  evil  ;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  re- 
gard of  our  imperfection  ;  it  being  an  effect  of  self- 
love,  or  some  little  creeping  envy,  which  adheres  too 
<rfWn  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable  ;  or  being  ap- 
pT«hended  to  be  in  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unwor- 
thiness  in  him  who  is  afflicted  otherwise  than  is 
common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
accidents ;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  events,  the  mul- 
titude of  sufferers  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
sufferings ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  hap- 
pened, Siat,  I  mean,  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters 
upon  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the 
flood,  and  every  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the 
neighbours  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  his 
house,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's 
bride,  and  the  new  bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  fiunily, 
■ad  the  honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead, 
drenched  in  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  then 
they  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
■ouls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sanc- 
tuary high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeiuice 
that  rained  down  from  heaven  ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and 
all  that  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same  fire, 
and  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be 
thunderiugs  and  terrors  infinite.  Every  man's  fear 
shall  be  increased  by  hb  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the 
amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite 
as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
and  roll  upon  its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct 
appearances  and  intolerable  reflections.  He  that 
ftands  in  a  churdivard  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague, 
and  hears  the  passing  bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad 
stories  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infect^  bodies 
pressing  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous, 
and  death  dressed  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow 
round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
variety  of  his  sorrow ;  ana  at  doomsday,  when  the 
terrors  are  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
much  greater,  because  it  can  afiright  the  whole  world, 
it  ia  auo  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sor- 


rowful influence  ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infection^ 
when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  king- 
dom of  fear ;  and  amazement  is  the  king  of  all  oar 
passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects.  And  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfully  ciy 
out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  tramp«t  (n 
the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake 
into  dissolution  and  eternal  adies ! 

Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  !  It  is  a  huge 
assembly  when  the  men  of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of 
one  age  in  a  single  province  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then,  all  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mus- 
tered, all  that  world  that  Augustus  Csssar  taxed,  all 
those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the 
Roman  wars,  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principidities  and  small  exarchates :  all  these,  and 
all  that  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  represented ; 
to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the 
nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit 
to  express  the  majesty  of  that  Qod,  and  the  terror  of 
that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all  that 
unimaginable  multitude  !  *  *  The  majesty  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall  be 
spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents, 
which  shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions of  nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  very  bones, 
and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome 
relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used 
to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodigr  immediately  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  to  every  day  assign  a  wonder, 
any  one  of  which,  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  i^fnght  us  into  the  like 
thoughts  which  the  old  world  had,  when  they  saw  the 
countries  round  about  them  covered  with  water  and 
the  divine  vengeance ;  or  as  these  poor  people  near 
Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when  their  houses 
and  cities  were  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings. 
The  sea,  they  say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend  into  hollow- 
ness  and  a  prodigious  drought;  and  when  they  aie 
reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions,  then  til  the 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind : 
the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  song  into 
threnes  and  sad  accents ;  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads 
of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets  ;  then 
shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  fairest  stmctures  shall  retum  into  their 
primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  deni, 
and  shall  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that 
you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men 
or  congr^;ations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open 
and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in 
nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from  the  rockg 
whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  firom  caverns  ef 
the  earth  where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed ; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  Uieir 
rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures,  and  admit  a 
strange  light  into  their  secret  bK)wels;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors, 
shall  run  up  and  down  distracted,  and  at  their  wits' 
end;  and  tnen  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
chanffed ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  gathered 
together  from  the  four  ouaiters  of  the  world,  and 
ChriMt  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 
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the  riTer  Nilns;  gipsi^t;  Methuselah;  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist;  the  cessation  of  oracles;  Friar 
Bacon's  brazen  head  that  spoke;  the  poverty  of 
Belisarius ;  and  the  wish  of  Fhiloxenus  to  have  the 
neck  of  a  crane.  In  1658,  Browne  published  his 
Hydriotaphia^  or  Urn  Burial;  a  Diacourge  on  the  Se- 
pmchral  Urns  Lately  Found  m  Norfolk^  a  work  not 
inferior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  Religio  Medici' 
Here  the  author's  learning  appears  in  the  details 
which  he  gires  concerning  the  modes  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  disposed  of  in  different 
ages  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death, 
obllrion,  and  immortality,  are,  for  solemnity  and 
grandeur,  probably  unsurpassed  in  English  litera- 
ture. The  occasion  would  hardly  have  called  forth 
a  work  from  any  less  meditative  mind.  In  a  field 
at  Walsingham  were  dug  up  between  forty  and  fifty 
urns,  containing  the  remains  of  human  bones,  some 
small  brass  instruments,  boxes,  and  other  fragmen- 
tary relics.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found 
near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  U»trina,  or  place  of  burn- 
ing, or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacrifices 
were  made.  Fumisbed  with  a  theme  for  his  philo- 
sophic musings.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  then  comments 
on  that  vast  charnel-house,  the  earth. 

*  Nature,'  he  says,  *  hath  furnished  one  part  of 
the  eartli,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of  time 
lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce  be- 
low the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath  end- 
less rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties ;  which  re- 
veals old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That 
ffreat  antiquity^  America,  lay  buried  for  a  thouaand 
fears ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
urn  unto  us.  Though,  if  Adam  were  made  out  of 
an  extract  of  the  earth,  all  parts  might  challenge  a 
restitution,  yet  few  have  returned  their  bones  far 
lower  than  they  might  receive  them  ;  not  affecting 
the  graves  of  giants,  under  hilly  and  heavy  cover- 
ings, but  content  with  less  than  their  own  depth, 
have  wished  their  bones  might  lie  soft,  and  the  earth 
be  light  upon  them ;  even  such  as  hope  to  rise  again 
would  not  be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so 
desperately  to  place  their  relics  as  to  lie  beyond  dis- 
covery, and  in  no  way  to  be  seen  agun ;  which 
happy  contrivance  hath  made  communication  with 
our  roiefathera,  and  left  unto  our  view  some  parts 
which  they  never  beheld  themselves.' 

He  then  successively  describes  and  comments 
upon  the  different  modes  of  interment  and  decom- 
position— whether  by  fire  (*  some  apprehending  a 
purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the  grosser  commix- 
ture, and  firing  out  the  ethereal  particles  so  deeply 
immersed  in  it') ;  by  making  their  graves  in  the  air, 
like  the  Scytiiians, '  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword  ;* 
or  in  the  sea,  like  some  of  the  nations  about  Egypt 
*  Men,'  he  finely  remarks,  *  have  lost  their  reason 
in  nothing  so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein  stones 
and  clouts  make  martyrs ;  and  since  the  religion  of 
one  seems  madness  unto  another,  to  afford  an  ac- 
count or  rational  of  old  rights,  requires  no  rigid 
reader.  That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or 
taming  their  &ce'from  it,  was  a  handsome  symbol 
of  unwilling  ministration ;  that  they  washed  their 
bones  with  wine  and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wrapt 
^m  in  linen  and  dried  them  in  her  bosom,  the  first 
fbstering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourishment ;  that 
they  opexMBd  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  before  they 
kindled  tiie  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or  origi- 
nal, were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  vale- 
diction, thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also 
Tery  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
who  thought  it  too  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
thrice  upon  the  interred  body.    That,  in  strewing 


their  tombs,  the  Romans  affected  the  roae,  the  Greeks 
amaranthus  and  myrtle ;  that  the  funeral  pyre  con- 
sisted of  sweet  fuel,  cypress,  fir,  larix,  yew,  and  trees 
perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
surviving  hopes;  wherein  Christians,  which  deck 
their  cofiKns  with  bays,  have  found  a  more  elegant 
emblem — ^for  that  it  seeming  dead,  wiU  restore  itself 
firom  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exsuccous  leaves 
resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  we  have  also  observed  in  Airze.  Whether  the 
planting  of  yew  in  churchyards  hold  not  its  originid 
from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resur- 
rection, from  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  ^so  admit 
conjecture.'  Among  the  beauties  of  expression  in 
Browne,  may  be  quoted  the  following  eloquent  defi- 
nition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature — they  being  both  the  servants  of  his 
providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were 
the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were 
yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art 
another.  In  belief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature 
is  the  art  of  God.'  This  seems  the  essence  of  true 
philosophy.  To  the  *  Hydriotaphia'  is  appended  a 
small  treatise,  called  7%«  Garden  of  Cyrus;  or  the 
Quincttttcial  Lozenge,  or  Netwwk  Plantations  of  the  An- 
cients, Artificial^,  Naturally,  and  Mystically  Consider^ 
This  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  and  displays  much 
of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity  to 
laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
fancies  has  been  often  quoted.  Wishing  to  denote 
that  it  is  late,  or  that  he  was  writing  at  a  late  hour, 
he  says  that  *  the  Hyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low — that  we  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our 
awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep — that 
to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
antipodes — that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America-* 
and  that  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in 
Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  the  offspring  of 
genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contem- 
plation, but  before  surrendering  himself  up  to  his 
reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and  mul- 
tifarious learning.  In  presenting  its  results  to  the 
public,  he  painted  to  the  eye  and  imagination  more 
than  he  conveyed  to  the  understanding.  Among  his 
posthumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  en- 
titled Christian  Morals,  to  which  Dr  Johnson  prefixed 
a  life  of  the  author.  He  left,  also,  various  essays, 
on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-sevea 
He  was  of  a  modest  and  cheerful  disposition,  retir- 
ing in  his  habits,  and  sympathised  Uttle  with  the 
pursuits  and  feelings  of  the  busy  multitude.  His 
opinions  were,  in  some  respects,  tinged  with  the 
credulity  of  his  age.  He  believed  in  witchcraft, 
apparitions,  and  (Uabolical  illusions;  and  gravelv 
observes,  *  that  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  teadh 
animals  the  art  of  speech,  the  dogs  and  cats  that 
usually  speak  unto  witches  may  afford  some  enoour^ 
agement' 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  praiy 
tice  of  employing  Latin  words  with  English  termi- 
nations is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  their  native  tongue,  many 
of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly  unintelligible.  Thua, 
speaking  in  his  '  Vulgar  Errors'  of  the  nature  of 
ice,  he  says:  *Ice  is  only  water  oongcAled  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  acqmreth  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffluency,  and  amitteth  not  its  essence,  but  con- 
dition of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything 
properly  conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  flxa- 
tion,  that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  and 
unctions  bodies  only  incrassation.'  He  uses  abun- 
dantly such  words  a«  dilucidate,  ampliate,  manu- 
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duction,  indigitate,  reiiihiiscential  eTocation,  farra- 
ginous, advenient,  ariolation,  lapifldicaL 

Those  who  arc  acquahited  with  Dr  Johnson's  style, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  resemblance,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  abundance  of  Latin  words,  which 
it  bears  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  *  Rambler* 
acquired  much  of  his  fondness  for  pompous  and 
sounding  expressions  from  the  writings  of  the  learned 
knight  of  Norwich.  Coleridge,  who  was  so  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  Browne,  has 
numbered  him  among  his  first  faTouritcs.  *  liich  in 
various  knowledge,  exuberant  in  conceptions  and 
conceits;  conteniplatiTe,  imaginative,  often  truly 
great  and  magnificent  in  his  style  and  diction, 
though,  doubtless,  too  often  big,  stilT,  and  hyper" 
LaiinUtic,  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  enthwtiast, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  fankut:  the  humorist 
constantly  mingling  with,  and  fiashing  across,  the 
philosopher,  as  the  darting  colours  in  shot  silk  play 
upon  the  main  dye.'  The  same  writer  has  pointed 
out  the  entirenest  of  Browne  in  every  subject  before 
him.  He  never  wanders  from  it,  and  he  has  no 
occasion  to  wander ;  for  whatever  happens  to  be  his 
subject,  he  metamorphoses  all  nature  into  it.  We 
may  add  the  complete  originality  of  his  mind.  He 
seems  like  no  other  writer,  and  his  vast  and  solitary 
abstractions,  stamped  with  his  peculiar  style,  like 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  East,  carry  the 
imagination  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  the 
world,  or  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity. 

What  song  the  syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  amonz  women,  though 
puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 
What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the 
famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes 
and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But 
who  were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what 
bodies  these  asnes  made  up,  were  a  question  above 
antiquarianism  ;  not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor  easily 
perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial 
guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  tney  made 
as  good  provision  for  their  names  as  they  have  done 
for  their  relics,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the 
art  of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be 
but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration. 
Vain  ashes,  which,  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons, 
times,  and  sexes,  have  found  imto  themselves  a  finiit- 
less  continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity, 
as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  maddening  vices.  P>gui  vain-glories, 
which  thought  Uie  world  might  last  for  erer,  had  en- 
couragement for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropos 
unto  the  immortality  of  their  names,  were  never 
damped  with  the  necessity  of  oblivion.  Even  old  am- 
bitions had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of 
their  vain-glories,  who,  acting  early,  and  before  the 
probable  meridian  of  time,  have  by  this  time  found 
great  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  whereby  the 
ancient  heroes  have  already  outlasted  their  monu- 
ments and  mechanical  preservations.  But  in  this 
latter  scene  of  time  we  cannot  expect  such  mummies 
unto  our  memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ellas  ;1  and  Charles  V.  can  never  ho{  e  to  live 
within  two  Methuselahs  of  Hector.^ 

And  therefore  restless  inquietude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  unto  present  considerations,  seems  a 
vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  piece  of 
folly.    We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names 

'  That  the  world  may  last  but  six  tbonssnd  years. 
*  Heotor*B  fiune  huihig  above  two  lives  of  Meihusalah,  hsAite 
tkat  fsmotts  priaos  was  extant 


as  some  have  done  in  their  persons ;  one  face  of  Jannt 
holds  no  proportion  unto  the  other.  It  is  too  late  to 
be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  the  world  are  ' 
acted,  or  time  may  be  too  short  for  our  desisns.  To 
extend  our  memories  by  monuments,  whose  death  we 
daily  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot  hope, 
without  injuxy  to  our  expectations,  in  the  advent  of 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs. 
We,  whose  generations  are  ordained  in  this  settinc 
part  of  time,  are  providentially  taken  ott  from  such 
imaginations ;  and  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  re* 
maining  particie  of  futurity,  are  naturally  constituted 
unto  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and  cannot  excus- 
ably decline  the  consideration  of  that  duration,  which 
maketh  pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that  is  past 
a  moment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies, 
and  the  mortal  nght-lined  circle^  must  conclude  and 
shut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote  acaiust  the  opium 
of  time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things.  Our 
fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and 
sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivon. 
Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years.  Genera- 
tions pass  while  some  trjes  stand,  and  old  families 
last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  inscriptions 
like  many  in  Gruter,'  to  hope  for  eternity  by  enig- 
matical epithets,  or  first  letters  of  our  names,  to  be 
studied  by  antiquaries  who  we  were,  and  have  new 
names  given  us,  like  many  of  the  mummies,  are  cold 
consolations  unto  the  students  of  perpetuity,  even  by 
everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  only  know 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  carinj^  whether  they  knew 
more  of  him,  was  a  fri^d  ambition  in  Cardan ;  dis- 
paraging his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgment  of 
himself,  who  cares  to  subsist,  like  Hippocrates'  patients, 
or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked  nomina- 
tions, without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which  are  the 
balsam  of  our  memories,  the  enUlec^ia  and  soul  of  our 
subsistences.  To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds 
an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish  woman  lives 
more  happily  without  a  name  than  Herodias  with  one. 
And  who  had  not  rather  have  been  the  good  thief, 
than  Pilate  t 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity :  who  can  but  pity 
the  founder  of  the  pyramids!  Herostratus  lives  that 
burnt  the  temple  of  Diana;  he  is  almost  lost  that 
built  it :  time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's 
horse ;  confounded  that  of  himselt.  In  vain  we  com- 
pute our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  Thersites  is  like 
te  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the  favour  of 
the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known  t  or  whether  there  be  not  more  re-  ■ 
markable  persons  foigot  than  any  that  stand  remem- 
bered in  the  known  account  of  timet  Without  the 
favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  had 
been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methuselak's  long 
life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  the  greatest  part  must 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been ;  to 
be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  the  recoid  of 
man.  Twenty-seven  names  make  up  the  first  stoiy 
before  the  flood ;  and  the  recorded  names  ever  since 
contain  not  one  living  oentuir.  The  number  of 
the  dead  long  exoeedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The 
night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the  day,  and  who  knows 
when  was  the  equinox  !  Every  hour  Adds  unto  that 
current  arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  one  moment. 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life  ;  and  even 
Pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die ; 

>  The  diaraeter  of  death. 
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lince  our  longest  sun  seta  at  riffht  deAcensions,  and 
makes  but  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  hare  our 
light  in  ashes ;  since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts 
US  with  dying  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  in 
itself,  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration ;  diutumity  is  a 
dream,  and  folly  of  expectation. 

Darkness  and  light  divide  the  course  of  time,  and 
oblivion  shares  with  memory  a  great  part  eren  of  our 
living  beings  ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and 
the  smartest  strokes  of  affliction  leave  but  short  smart 
upon  us.  Sense  endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows 
destroy  us  or  themselves.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities;  miseries  are 
slippery,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  no  unhappy  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of 
evils  to  1'  )nie,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a  merciful 
provision  in  nature,  wherebv  we  digest  the  mixture  of 
our  few  and  evil  days  ;  and  our  delivered  senses  not 
lelansing  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are 
not  kept  raw  by  the  Sige  of  repetitions.  A  great  part 
of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  subsistency  with 
a  transmigration  of  their  souls — ^a  good  way  to  continue 
their  memories,  while,  having  the  advantage  of  plural 
successions,  they  could  not  but  art  something  remark- 
able in  such  variety  of  beines ;  and,  enjoying  the  fame 
of  their  passed  selves,  make  accumulation  of  glory 
unto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost  in 
the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle 
of  the  public  soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more 
than  to  return  into  their  unknown  and  divine  original 
again.  Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied, 
contrinng  their  bodies  in  sweet  consistencies  to  attend 
the  return  of  their  souls.  But  all  was  vanity,  feeding 
the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which 
Carabyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consum- 
eth.  Mummv  is  become  merchandise ;  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.      *      * 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal  but  immortality. 
Whatever  hath  no  banning  may  be  confident  of  no 
end,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence 
that  cannot  destroy  itself,  and  the  highest  strain  of 
omnipotcncy  to  be  so  powerfully  constituted  as  not  to 
sufler  even  from  the  power  of  itself ;  all  others  have  a 
dependent  being,  ana  within  the  reach  of  destruction. 
But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates 
all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after 
death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory.  Ood, 
who  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 
resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath 
directly  promised  no  duration;  wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants  have 
found  unhappy  frustration,  and  to  hold  long  subsist- 
ence seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  But  man  is  a 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave,  solcmniAing  natirities  and  deaths  with  equal 
lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in- 
fSuny  of  his  nature.  •         •         ♦ 

Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregula- 
rities of  vain-glory,  and  wild  enonnities  of  ancient 
magnanimity.  But  the  most  magnanimous  resolution 
rests  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  trampleth  upon 
pride,  and  sits  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur- 
suing that  infallible  perpetuity,  unto  which  all  others 
must  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly  seen  in 
angles  of  contingency. 

Pious  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of 
futurity,  nuMle  little  more  of  this  world  than  the  world 
that  was  before  it,  while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  chaos 
of  pre-ordination  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And 
if  any  have  been  so  happy  as  truly  to  understand  Chris- 
tian annihilation,  ccstacies,  exolution,  liouefaction, 
transformation,  the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  Qod, 
and  ingression  into  the  divine  shiSow,  they  have 
already  had  a  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven :  the 


glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth  ia 
ashes  unto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament 
of  chimeras,  was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expecta- 
tions, and  made  one  part  of  their  elvsiums.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To 
live  indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not 
only  a  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  'tit 
all  one  to  lie  in  St  Innocent's  churchyard,  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  anything  in  the  ecstacj 
of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  molet 
of  Adnanus. 

{Light  (he  Shadow  <if  Ood.} 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things 
invisible.  Were  it  not  for  darkness,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  creation  had  remained 
unseen,  and  the  stan  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the  horizon 
with  the  sun,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them. 
The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  ad- 
umbration, and  in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types 
we  find  the  cherubim  shadowins  the  mercy-seat.  Life 
itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls  departed 
but  the  shadows  of  the  livinz.  All  things  fall  under 
this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  &rk  Simula- 
chrum,  and  light  but  the  shadow  of  God. 

IToleraUon,'] 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  tho 
difiference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judg- 
ment for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  whidi 
within  a  few  days  I  should  dissent  mysel£ 

ilkath.} 

I  thank  God  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments 
or  narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  li^ 
or  be  convuls^  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and  horror 
thereof,  or,  by  raking  iirto  the  bowels  of  the  deceased, 
continual  sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous 
relics,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave-makers,  I  am  become 
stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  apprehension  of  mortality ; 
but  that,  marshalling  all  the  horrors,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  *extremi ties  thereof,  I  find  not  anything  therein 
able  to  daimt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a  well- 
resolved  Christian.  And  therefore  am  not  angry  at 
the  error  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling  to  Mar  a 
part  of  this  common  fate,  and  like  the  best  of  them 
to  die,  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell 
of  the  elementa,  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment, 
to  be  within  one  instant  of  a  spirit.  When  I  take  a 
full  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  reasonable 
moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice,  death,  I  do  con- 
ceive myself  the  miserablest  person  extant.  Were 
there  not  another  life  that  1  hope  for,  ail  the  vanities 
of  this  world  should  not  intreat  a  moment's  breath 
for  me ;  could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought ; 
I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  of  ex- 
istence, this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  can- 
not think  this  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to  live  according 
to  the  dignity  of  humanity.  In  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter, I  can  with  patience  embrace  this  life,  yet  in  my 
best  meditations  do  often  desire  death.  I  honour  any 
man  that  contemns  it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that 
is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier, 
and  honour  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments, 
that  will  die  at  the  command  of  a  sergeant.  For  a 
Pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with 
life ;  but  for  a  Christian  to  be  anuuced  at  death,  I  see 
not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  ^at  he  is  too 
sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to  oome.  *  * 
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It  is  a  br&Te  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ;  but 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  ralour  to  dare  to  live  ;  and  herein  relif*ion  hath 
taught  us  a  noble  example.  For  all  the  valiant  acts 
of  Curtius,  ScsTola,  or  Codnis,  do  not  parallel  or 
match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  in  no  torture 
to  the  rack  of  a  diaeatie,  nor  any  poniards  in  death 
itself,  like  those  in  the  waj  or  prologue  to  it  '  Emori 
nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro* — [*  I  would  not 
die, but  care  notio  bedead'].  Were  I  of  Caauur's  religion, 
I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and  wish  rather  to  go  off  at 
one  blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating 
torture  of  a  disease.  Men  that  look  no  further  than 
their  outsides,  ihiftk  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life, 
and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  beinff  sick ; 
but  I  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and  know 
upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabric  hangs,  do 
wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  God 
that  we  can  die  but  once.  It  is  not  only  the  mischief 
of  diseases,  and  villany  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end 
•f  us  :  we  vainly  accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the  new 
mrentions  of  death  ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  hand 
to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholden  unto  every  one 
we  meet  he  doth  not  kill  us.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  comfort  left,  that  thoui^h  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  Ih  not  in  the  stron/^cst 
to  deprive  us  of  death  :  God  would  not  exempt  him- 
self from  that,  the  misery  cf  immortality  in  the  flesh ; 
he  undertook  not  that  was  immortal.  Certainly  there 
is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh,  nor  is  it  in 
the  optics  of  those  eyes  to  behold  felicity  ;  the  flrst 
day  of  our  jubilee  is  death.  The  devil  hath  therefore 
failed  of  his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death,  than 
we  should  have  been  without  it.  There  is  no  misery 
but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery  ;  and 
so,  indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  stoic  is  in  the  right. 
He  forgets  that  he  can  die  who  complains  of  misery ; 
we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in 
our  own. 

iS(udy  of  God*t  Worh,^ 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but 
studied  and  contemplated  by  man ;  it  is  the  debt  of 
our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay 
for  not  being  beasts  ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still 
AS  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth 
day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could 
conceive,  or  say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of 
God  receives  small  honour  from  those  vulgar  heads 
that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  mas  rusticity 
admire  his  works ;  those  highly  magnify  him  whose 
judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research 
into  his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and 
learned  admiration. 

[Ghosts,^ 

I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth 
perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  afler  death  as 
before  it  was  materialcd  unto  life  ;  that  the  souls  of 
men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption  ;  that  they 
iubttist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by  the 
privil^e  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  mi- 
racle ;  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave 
earth,  take  possession  of  heaven  ;  that  those  appa- 
ritions and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the 
wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of 
devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief, 
blood,  and  villany,  instilling  and  stealing  into  our 
hearts  ;  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches, 
it  is  because  those  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead, 
where  the  devil      kc  an  iiiMiimt  champion,  beholds 


with  pride  the  spoils  And  trophies  of  his  victory  OT«r 
Adam. 

[QfJkfy«//.] 

For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which  to 
relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable.  For  tb«> 
world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and  a 
place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  re- 
gard is  myself ;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame 
that  I  can  cast  mine  eye  on — for  the  other  I  use  it  but 
like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly 
and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that 
circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  surface 
that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  persuade 
me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how 
I  am  a  microcosm  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  some- 
thing more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece 
of  divinity  in  us — something  that  was  before  the 
heavens,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature 
tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God  as  well  as  Scripture. 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  in- 
troduction or  first  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  begin  the 
alphabet  of  man. 

iCharittf.] 

But  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity :  I  hold 
not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue,  as  to  conceive 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a 
piece  of  llbcmlity  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity. 
Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the  acts  thereof  into 
many  branches,  and  hath  taught  us  in  this  narrow 
way  many  paths  imto  goodness  :  as  many  wa}^  as  we 
may  do  good,  so  many  wavs  we  may  be  charitable ; 
there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and 
fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merciful  hand  of  our 
abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance,  but 
behold  him  with  as  much  pitv  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is 
no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  body,  than  apparel  the 
nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  to 
see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and 
their  borrowed  understandings  do  homage  to  the 
bountv  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence, 
and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminates 
another  without  obscuring  itself.  To  be  reserved  ai;d 
caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordidcst  piece 
of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than  pecu- 
niary avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition :  I  make 
not,  therefore,  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasure  of 
knowledge ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community 
in  learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but 
for  theirs  that  study  not  for  themselves.  I  envy  no 
man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them 
that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  man  as  an  exercise  of 
my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish 
and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  beget  and 
propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  en- 
deavours, there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me, 
that  my  acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor 
can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured  friends.  I  can- 
not fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  con- 
ceive why  a  difference  in  opinion  should  divide  an 
affection :  for  controversies,  aisputes,  and  argumenta- 
tions, both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe 
pie  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there 
IS  of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  up<m 
a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  first  started. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  controversies  are  never 
determined  ;  for  though  they  be  amply  proposed,  thej 
are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  swell  witli  un- 
neoessaiy  digressions ;  and  tae  parenthesiB  on  the 
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First,  the  gates  bdng  open,  and  the  drawbridge  letten 
down,  for  leceiring  or  lime  and  stones,  and  other 
thincB  uecessazy  for  building  (for  BabTlon  was  almost 
finished),  first,  we  say,  essayed  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange,  younger,  and  with  him  six  persons,  and 
ffetting  entry,  held  purpose  with  the  porter,  If  my 
u>rd  was  waking!  who  answered.  No.  While  the 
said  William  and  the  porter  taUieth,  and  his  ser- 
vants made  them  to  look  at  the  work  and  workmen, 
approached  Norman  Lesley  with  his  company ;  and 
because  they  were  in  great  number,  they  easily  gat 
entiy.  They  address  to  the  midst  of  the  court ;  and 
immediately  came  John  Lesley,  somewhat  rudelv, 
and  four  persons  with  him.  The  porter  fearing,  would 
bare  drawn  the  bridge ;  but  the  said  John,  l^ing  en- 
tered thereon,  stay^  it,  and  leaped  in ;  and  while 
the  porter  made  him  for  defence,  his  head  was  broken, 
the  keys  taken  from  him,  and  he  cast  into  the  ditch, 
and  so  the  place  was  seized.  The  shout  ariseth  ;  the 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred,  ran 
off  the  walls,  and  were  without  hurt  put  forth  at  the 
wicket  ^te.  The  first  thing  that  ever  was  done,  Wil- 
liam Kirkcaldy  took  the  guard  of  the  priry  postern, 
fearing  lest  the  fox  should  have  escaped.  Then  go  the 
rest  to  the  gentlemen's  chambers,  and  without  Tiolence 
done  to  any  man,  they  put  more  than  fifty  persons  to 
the  gate  :  the  number  that  enterprised  and  did  this, 
was  but  sixteen  persons.  The  cardinal,  wakened  with 
the  shouts,  askca  from  his  window,  What  meant  that 
noise  t  It  was  answered,  that  Norman  Lesley  had 
taken  his  castle :  which  understood,  he  ran  to  the 
postern,  but  perceiving  the  passage  to  be  kept  without, 
ne  returned  quickly  to  his  chamber,  took  his  two- 
handed  sword,  and  caused  his  chamberlain  to  cast 
chests  and  otlier  impediments  to  the  door.  In  this 
meantime  came  John  Lesley  unto  it,  and  bids  open. 
The  cardinal  asking.  Who  calls  t  he  answered,  My 
name  is  Lesley.  He  demanded,  Is  that  Norman! 
The  other  saith.  Nay,  my  name  is  John.  I  will  have 
Norman,  saith  the  cardinal,  for  he  is  my  friend.  Con- 
tent yourself  with  such  as  are  here,  for  other  you  shall 
bare  none.  There  were  with  the  said  John,  James 
Melrin,  a  man  familiarly  acquainted  with  Master 
Oeoige  Wishart,  and  Peter  Carmichael,  a  stout  gen- 
tleman. In  this  meantime,  while  they  force  at  the 
door,  the  cardinal  hides  a  box  of  gold  under  coals 
that  were  laid  in  a  secret  comer.  At  length  ho 
asketh.  Will  ye  save  my  life!  The  said  Jonn  an- 
swered, It  may  be  that  we  will.  Nay,  saith  the  car- 
dinal, swear  unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will 
open  to  you.  Then  answered  the  said  John,  It  that 
was  said  is  unsaid  ;  and  so  cried.  Fire,  fire  (for  the 
door  was  veir  strong,  and  so  was  brought  a  chimley- 
full  of  buminff  coals  ;  which  perceiyed,  the  cardinal 
or  his  chambenain  (it  is  uncertain)  opened  the  door, 
and  the  cardinal  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  cried,  I 
am  a  priest,  1  am  a  priest ;  ye  will  not  slay  me.  The 
said  John  Lesley  (according  to  hb  former  vows)  struck 
him  first  once  or  twice,  and  so  did  the  said  Peter. 
But  James  McItiu  (a  man  of  nature  most  gentle  and 
most  modest),  perceiving  them  both  in  choler,  with- 
drew them,  and  said.  This  work  and  judgment  of  God 
(although  it  be  secret)  ought  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity.  And  presenting  unto  him  the  point  of  the 
swcrd,  said,  Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life, 
but  especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that 
notable  instrument  of  God,  Master  Georse  Wishait, 
which  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men, 
yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  Crom 
God  are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here,  before  my  God, 
I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatnid  of  thy  person,  the 
love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou 
couldst  have  done  to  me  in  particmar,  moved  or 
moveth  me  to  strike  thee ;  but  only  becauae  thou  himl 
been,  and  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  again^i) 
(Thrist  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospeL    And  so  ho  slnick 
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him  twice  or  thrice  through  with  a  stag-sword :  and 
so  he  fell,  never  word  heard  out  of  his  mouth,  but,  I 
am  a  priest,  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone. 

While  they  were  thus  busied  with  the  cardinal,  the 
fray  rose  in  the  town  ;  the  provost  assembles  the  com- 
monalty, and  comes  to  the  house-side,  ciying.  What 
have  ye  done  with  my  lord  cardinal  f  where  is  my 
lord  cardinal!  have  ye  slain  my  lord  cardinal! 
They  that  were  within  answered  gently.  Best  it  were 
for  you  to  return  to  your  own  houses,  for  the  man  ye 
call  the  otfdinal  hath  received  his  reward,  and  in  his  ! 
own  person  will  trouble  the  world  no  more.  But  then 
more  enragedly  they  cxy.  We  shall  never  depart  till 
that  we  see  him.  And  so  was  he  brought  to  the  east 
block-house  head,  and  showed  dead  over  the  wall  to 
the  faithless  multitude,  which  would  not  believe  be- 
fore they  saw,  and  so  they  departed  without  Regmem 
(Etemain,  el  rtgmeicat  in  pace,  sung  for  his  soul.  *  * 
These  things  we  write  merrily,  but  we  would  that  the 
reader  should  observe  God's  just  iud^ents,  and  how 
that  he  can  deprehend  the  worldly-wise  in  their  own 
wisdom,  make  tneir  table  to  be  a  snare  to  trap  their  own 
feet,  and  their  own  purposed  strength  to  be  their  own 
destruction.  These  are  the  works  of  our  God,  whereby 
he  would  admonish  the  tyrants  of  this  earth,  that  in 
the  end  he  will  be  revenged  of  their  cruelty,  what 
strength  soever  they  make  in  the  contnuj. 

DATID  CAKDXKWOOD— OB  JAMBS  UELTIU 

In  the  reign  of  James  YL,  a  work  similar  to  tliat 
of  Knox,  but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  more 
minute,  and  involving  many  public  documents,  waa 
written  by  David  Calderwood,  another  z^ous 
Presl^terian  divine.  An  abridgment  of  this  work 
has  been  printed  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Trve  Huiory 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  the  original,  in  six  folio 
volumes  of  mannscript,  reposes  in  the  library  of 
the  university  of  Gla^w.  For  his  resolute  oppo- 
sition to  Episcopacy,  Calderwood  was  imprisoned 
in  1617,  and  afterwards  banished  firom  Scotland. 
On  his  return,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitland, 
in  Haddingtonshire.  The  style  of  his  work  deserves 
little  commendation ;  but  though  tinged  with  party- 
feeling,  it  has  always  been  valued  as  a  repertory  of 
historical  facts. 

Sir  James  Meltil,  privy  councillor  and  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber  to  Mary  Queen  of  Soots, 
was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  year  1530, 
and  died  in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  historical 
work,  which  for  a  considerable  time  lay  unknown 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  at  length 
been  discovered,  was  published  in  1683,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jamee  Melvil  of  HaB-hiUf 
containing  an  ImparHal  Account  of  the  mott  Remark' 
able  Affaire  of  State  during  the  Last  Age,  mot  men" 
tioned  tw  other  Historians ;  more  partieularfy  Behting 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Elizaheth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
King  James,  In  all  which  Transactions  the  Author  was 
Personallg  and  Publicfy  Concerned.  This  work  Is  es- 
teemed for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  events. 

JOHK  LBSLBT. 

JoHB  Leslbt,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  a  lealoas 
partisan  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  her  return  from  France  to  Scotland  in  1561. 
and  in  whose  behalf  he  actively  exerted  himself 
daring  her  imprisonment  In  England.  Forced  by 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  to  the  continent  on  account 
of  the  conspiracies  against  her  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Constance  in 
1593,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  wealth 
and  in^n^mt^  In  founding  three  ooUeges  tor  the  in- 
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ttructioD  of  his  countrymen,  at  Rome,  Paris,  and 
Douay.  Being  now,  however,  advanced  in  years, 
he  shortly  afterwards  resigned  the  mitre,  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  died  in  1596.  His  chief  publications  are,  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  Queea  Mary  and  her  title  to 
the  English  crown ;  a  JDetcripHon  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scottish  Idea ;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin^  Manners, 
and  Exploits  of  ike  Scotch.  All  these  are  in  Latin ; 
the  last  two  forming  a  yolome  which  he  published  at 
Rome  in  1578.  He  wrote  in  the  Scottish  language 
a  History  of  Scotland  from  14dC  to  1561,  of  which 
only  a  Latin  translation  (contained  in  the  volume 
just  mentioned)  was  publiBbed  by  himself;  the  ori- 
ginal, however,  was  printed  by  the  Banna^ne  Club 
in  1830.  In  1842  appeared  a  work  entitled  Vegtia- 
rium  Scoticwn;*  the  body  of  which  consisted  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  families, 
compMed  by  Bishop  Lesley  in  the  Scottish  language, 
and  which  had  long  been  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  college  of  Donay. 

ICharacter  cf  Jama  F.] 

[F^ram  Ledeyli  *  Hiitory  of  BciottsnJ.*] 

\Origtnal  4|wlUivi-7-Thier  wm  gryt  dule  and  nMuie  maid  for 
him  throw  all  the  partla  of  his  realme,  because  he  was  a  noblll 
prinoe,  aod  travaiilet  mekiU  all  his  dayis  for  rnalntentng  of 
his  sutjeolis  in  peace.  Justios.  and  qnietnes.  He  was  a  man,  dsc.] 

There  was  great  dole  and  moan  made  for  him  through 
all  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  he  was  a  noble 
prince,  and  tnivailed  mickle  all  his  days  for  main- 
taining of  his  subjects  in.  peace,  justice,  and  quietness. 
He  was  a  man  of  personage  and  stature  convenient, 
albeit  mighty  and  strong  therewith,  of  countenance 
amiable  and  lovely,  specially  in  his  communication  ; 
his  eyes  gray  and  sharp  of  sight,  that  whomsoever  he 
did  once  see  and  mark,  he  would  perfectly  know  in 
all  times  thereafter ;  of  wit  in  all  thinn  quick  and 
prompt ;  of  a  princely  stomach  and  high  courage  in 
mat  perils,  doubtful  affairs,  and  matters  of  weighty 
I  importance :  he  had,  in  a  manner,  a  divine  foresight, 
for  in  such  things  as  he  went  about  to  do,  he  did  them 
advisedly  and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  intent 
that  amongst  all  men  his  wit  and  prudence  might  be 
noted  and  regarded,  and  as  far  excel  and  pass  all 
others  in  estate  and  dignitv.  Besides  this,  he  was 
sober,  moderate,  honest,  afiable,  courteous,  and  so  far 
abhorred  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  ever  shaip 
and  quick  to  them  which  were  spotted  or  noted  with 
that  crime.  He  was  also  a  good  and  sure  justiciar,! 
by  the  whidi  one  thing  he  aflured  to  him  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived  quietly  and  in 
rest,  out  of  all  oppression  and  molestation  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  rich  persons ;  and  to  this  severi^  of  his  was 
joined  and  annexed  a  certain  merciful  pitv,  which  he 
did  ofttimes  show  to  such  as  had  offended,  taking 
rather  compositions  of  money  noi^  men's  lives ;  which 
was  a  plain  argument  that  he  did  use  his  rigour  only 
(as  he  said  himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and 
wrongous  hearts  of  the  people,  specially  Irishmen^ 
and  borderers,  and  others,  nursed  and  brou^t  up  in 
seditious  factions  and  civil  rebellions;  and  not  for 
greedy  desire  of  riches  or  hunger  of  money,  although 
such  as  were  afiUcted  would  cry  out ;  and  surely  this 
good  and  modest  prince  did  not  devour  and  consume 
the  riches  of  his  country ;  for  he  by  his  h^h  policy  mar- 
vellously riched  his  realm  and  himself,  botti  with  gold 
and  silver,  all  kind  of  rich  substance,  whereof  he 
left  great  store  and  quantity  in  all  his  palaces  at  his 
departing.  And  so  this  kinff,  living  all  his  time  in 
the  favour  of  fortune,  in  high  honour,  riches,  and  glory, 
and,  fcHT  his  noble  acts  and  prudent  policies,  worthy 

*  Edited  bj  John  SoUeaU  Stuart   4to.   Tkit:  Bdlnhiugb. 
1  Crimiiud  Judge.        *  Than.       *  Exacmon,  or  BlKhlaadon. 


to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame,  gave  up  and 
rendered  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Ahnightv  God, 
where  1  doubt  not  but  he  has  sure  fruition  of  Uie  joy 
that  is  prepared  for  these  as  shall  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  our  SaTiour. 

\Bfwrmng  of  Edmbwrji^  and  Leith  5y  the  EngUA 

ml544.] 

Now  will  I  return  to  the  earnest  ambition  of  King 
Henry  of  England,  who  ceased  not  to  search  by  i^ 
means  possible  to  attain  to  his  desire,^  and  therefore 
sent  a  great  army  by  sea  into  Scotland,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  his  Ueutenant,  and  the  Viscount  Lisle,  his 
admiral,  with  two  hundred  great  ships,  besides  boats 
and  crears  that  carried  their  victuals,  whereof  there 
was  great  number ;  and  the  whole  fleet  arrived  in  the 
firth  foment^  Leith  the  third  day  of  May,  and  landed 
at  the  New  Haven  about  xx  thousand  men,  with  great 
artillery  and  all  kind  of  munition,  the  fourth  of  if  ay. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  being  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  hearing  of  their  sudden  arrival,  departed 
forth  of  the  town  toward  Leith,  accompanied  with  the 
Cardinal,  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Bothwell,  and 
others,  with  their  own  household  men  only,  purposing 
to  stop  the  landing  of  the  enemy ;  but  fraie^  they  were 
surely  advertised  of  the  great  number  of  their  enemies, 
wherethrough  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  their 
forces,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  Sir  Adam 
Otterbume,  provost  of  the  town,  and  two  of  the  bailies, 
to  the  said  Earl  Hertford,  lieutenant,  desiring  to  knoir 
for  what  cause  he  was  come  with  such  an  army  to 
invade,  considering  there  was  no  war  proclaimed  be- 
twixt the  two  realms ;  and  if  there  was  any  injuries 
or  wrongs  done  whereupon  the  Kin^  of  England  was 
offended,  they  would  appoint  commissioners  to  treat 
with  them  thereupon,  and  to  that  effect  thankfully 
would  receive  them  within  the  town  of  Edinbnr;^ 
The  said  Earl  of  Hertford  answered,  that  he  had  no 
commission  to  treat  upon  any  matters,  but  only  to 
receive  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  be  convoyed  in  &ig- 
land  to  be  married  with  Prince  Edward  ;  and  if  they 
would  deliver  her,  he  would  abstain  from  all  pursuit 
otherwise  he  would  bum  and  destroy  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  all  others  where  he  might  be 
master  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  desired 
therefore  the  hailH  men,  wives,  bairns,  and  others, 
being  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  come  forth  of 
the  same,  and  present  them  before  him  as  lieutenanlL 
and  offer  them  into  the  king's  will,  or  else  he  would 
proceed  as  he  had  spoken.  To  the  which  the  provost, 
by  the  command  of  the  Governor  and  council,  answered^ 
that  they  would  abide  all  extremity  rather  or'  they  fed- 
filled  his  desires ;  and  so  the  Governor  caused  furnish 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  all  kind  of  necessary  fur- 
niture, and  departed  to  Striveliug.^  In  the  meantime, 
the  Exiglish  army  locked  that  night  in  Leith.  Upon 
the  mom,  being  the  mth  of  May,  they  marched  lei^ 
ward  toward  E£nburgh  by  the  Canongate,  and  m^  their 
entering  therein,  there  came  to  them  six  thousand 
horsemen  of  English  men  firom  Berwick  by  land,  who 
joined  with  them,  and  passed  up  the  Canongaie,  of 
purpose  to  enter  at  the  Nether  Bow ;  where  some  re- 
sistance was  made  unto  them  by  certain  Scottish 
men,  and  divers  of  the  English  men  were  slun,  and 
some  also  of  tiie  Scottish  side,  and  so  held  them  that 
day  occupied  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came,  which 
compelled  them  to  return  unto  their  camp.  And  on 
the  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  May,  the  great  army 
came  forward  with  the  haill  ordinances,?  and  assailed 
the  town,  which  they  found  void  of  all  resistance, 
saving  the  ports  of  the  town  were  closed,  which  they 


^  To  enforee  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  hifant 
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brokv  np  with  great  jutillcTj,  mud  cutend  tbcreat, 
arniDg  carUd  onliuaiicti  l>«roi«  them  till  tliej  ct-me 
In  gight  of  th<  cutle,  where  ibey  plscnl  th«iD,  pur- 
poaiag  to  liege  the  mtle.  But  the  Uird  of  Sl«ie- 
houTC,  captiin  tbareof,  c«UMd  ihiMt  at  them  iu  so 
great  abundance,  and  with  »  good  meaiure,  that 
thij  alev  a  great  number  of  Engliih  men,  amonnt 
whom  there  wai  tome  principal  captaini  and  gentlc- 
of  the  great<«t  pieces  of  the  uigliih 
broken  ;  wherethrough  thej  were  coa- 
led to  taise  the  liege  ihoitl;  and  retire  them. 
e  nine  daj  the  English  men  Kt  fire  in  diren 
■  of  the  town,  but  was  not  sufferoil  to  munlain 


JoHit  Spothwood.  sncceuiTdj  arclibithop  of 
GUigow  and  of  St  Andrewa  in  the  reign  of  Jamet 
VI.,  wu  bom  in  15GS.  A  strenuous  and  active  pro- 
moter of  Jimo's  Bcheme  for  the  ntablisliment  of 
Epiacopncy  in  Scotland,  he  stood  high  in  tlie  faTonr 
of  tliat  king,  aswell  as  of  Charles  I.,  b;  whom  he  waj 
madechancellorof  Scotland  in  163S.  Uii death  took  ; 
pUce  four  year*  aftenrardi  in  Londim,  whithn  Um  ; 
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^fenitiee,  sad  becsne  prindiMl  of  St  LeoDaid's 
ooUege  in  the  nniTcnlty  of  St  Andrews.  He  joined, 
however,  the  Earl  of  Mnmy'i  purty  against  the 
queen,  and  was  appointed  tntor  to  James  VL,  whose 
pedantiy  was  probably  in  some  degree  the  result  of 
his  instructions,  and  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  bestowed  a  hearty  whipping.  In  1571 
he  Tiolently  attsjcked  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  queen,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  I>eteciio  Maria 
BegituB,  After  the  assassination  of  his  patron,  Regent 
Murray,  he  still  continued  to  ei^oy  the  faTour  of 
the  dominant  party,  whose  opinion  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  judge  of  and  control  the  conduct  of 
their  goTemors,  he  maintained  with  great  spirit  and 
ability  in  a  treatise  De  Jure  /feont,  published  in  1579. 
Havinff  by  this  book  offended  his  royal  pnpil,  he 
spent  In  retirement  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  composed  in  Latin  his  well-known 
*  History  of  ScoUand,'  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1582,  under  the  title  of  Berum  Scoticarttm  Hutoria. 
He  died  in  the  same  year,  so  poor,  that  his  funeral 
took  place  at  the  public  expense.  Buchanan*s  re- 
putation as  a  writer  of  Latin  stands  Tery  high ;  the 
general  excellence  of  his  poetical  compositions  in 
this  language  has  been  already  adTerted  ta  As  a 
historian,  his  style  is  held  to  unite  the  excellences  of 
JAry  and  Sallust  Like  the  foimer,  however,  he  is 
sometimes  too  dechunatory,  and  lai^y  embellishes 
Us  namtiTe  with  fable.  *  If  his  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality,' says  Dr  Robertson,  *  had  been  m  any 
degree  equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the 
puri^  and  vigour  of  his  style,  his  history  might 
be  diaoed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admiied  com- 
positions of  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting 
the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them  $  and  hath  clothed 
with  all  ^e  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those 
legends  which  ianoerij  had  only  its  wildness  and 
extravagance.' 

In  those  who  are  accustomed  to  peruse  the  ele- 
gant Latin  compositions  of  Buchanan,  a  specimen  of 
his  vernacular  prose  is  calculated  to  excite  great 
surprise.  One  exists  in  a  tract  called  the  Chanudetm^ 
which  he  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  slippery 
statesman.  Secretary  Maitland,  of  Lethington,  whose 
final  desertion  to  the  queen's  party  he  could  never 
forgive.  A  glance  at  this  work,  or  even  at  the  brief 
extract  from  it  hen  subjoined,  will  suffice  to  extin- 

Siish  all  lamentation  for  the  fact  of  his  other  writ- 
gs  being  in  a  dead  language.  Yet  this  ungainly 
strain  must  liave  been  that  of  the  familiar  daily 
speech  of  this  rival  of  Horace  and  of  V irgiL 

{The  CftinmsfeoM.] 

Tbair  is  a  osrtane  kynd  of  Deist  callit  ChamtBleon, 
sngenderit  in  sic  Countreis  as  the  Sone  hes  mair 
Straith  in  than  in  this  Yle  of  Brettane,  the  <^uhilkl 
albeit  it  be  small  of  CorporaDce,  noghttheless  it  is  of 
aae  strange  Nature,  the  quhilk  maku  it  to  be  na  less 
oelebrat  and  spoken  of  uutn  sum  Beastis  of  greittar 
Quantitie.  The  Proprieties'  is  marralous,  for  quat 
Thing  evir  it  be  amlicat  to,  it  semis  to  be  of  the 
samyn'  CuUour,  and  imitatis  all  Hewts,  ezcepte  onelie 
the  Quhyte  and  Reid;  and  for  this  caus  anciene 
Writtaris  oommonlie  oomparis  it  to  ane  Flatterare, 
gnhilk  imitatis  all  the  haill  Maneris  of  quhome  he 
tenzeis*  him  self  to  be  Freind  to,  exo^t  Qahyte, 
quhilk  is  taken  to  be  the  SjrmboU  and  Tokin  gevin 
commonlie  in  Devise  of  Colouris  to  sicnifie  SempU- 
nes  and  Loyaltie,  and  Reid  signifying  Manliness  and 
beroyicall  Courage.  This  Applicatioun  being  so  usit, 
Zit'  peiadventure  mony  that  hes  ifowther  teatfi  the 


iwiikh. 
•Yst. 


^Whombs 


said  Bmst,  nerna  pevfyte  Pertrakt  of  tt»  wald  beleif 
sick  I  thing  not  to  be  trew.  I  will  thairlers  set  luxth 
schortlie  the  Dcscriptioun  ot  sic  an  MoBStara  not  laag 
ago  engendrit  in  Scotland  in  the  Cuntra  of  Lowthiaae, 
not  far  from  Hadingtoun,  to  that  effect  that  the  fonae 
knawin,  the  moist  pestiferus  Nature  <tf  the  said  Mod- 
sture  may  be  moir  easelie  evited  :'  For  this  Monstun 
being  under  coverture  of  a  Manis  Figure,  may  easeliar 
endommage'  and  weis  be  eschapit^  than  gif  it  wer 
moir  deforme  and  stiaage  of  Face,  Behariour,  &;hap^ 
and  Membris.  Praying  the  Reidar  to  i^Mtfdoun  the 
Febilnes  of  my  waike  Spreit  and  Engyne,'  gif  it  can 
not  expreme  peifVtelie  aae  stFaags  Creature,  maid  by 
Nature,  other  willing  to  sehaw  hir  greit  Stxenth,*  er 
be  sum  accident  tumit  be  Foioe  &une  the  common 
Tnde  and  Couise. 

WILLIAM  DBUM MOiro. 

WnuAM  DRrMMoiip  of  Hawthomden,  who  has 
already  been  introduced  as  an  eminent  Scottish  poet* 
wrote  several  pieces  in  prose,  the  chief  of  which  are, 
71^  History  o/the  Five  JamemB,  and  A  ^preu  Groee, 
cr  PkUoeopMcoi  B^eeHomg  agaimH  tke  rear  of  Death, 
In  the  former,  which  has  very  little  merit  as  a 
historical  production,  he  inculcates  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  absolute  supremacy  of  kings,  and  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  of  subjects.  The  *  Cypress 
Grove'  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  solemn  strain, 
and  contains  much  striking  imagery;  but  the  au- 
thor*s  reflections  are  firequently  trite^  and  his  por- 
tions inconsistent    He  thus  argues 


[Apamd 


If  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  earth,  amongst  the 
numberless  number  of  men,  to  die  were  only  proper 
to  thee  and  thine,  then,  undoubtedlpr,  thou  hadst 
reason  to  repine  at  so  serere  and  partial  a  law :  but 
since  it  is  a  necessity,  from  which  never  any  age  by- 
past  hath  been  exempted,  and  unto  which  thev  whidk 
oe,  and  so  many  as  are  to  come,  are  thralled  (no 
consequent  of  lire  being  more  common  and  familiar), 
why  uoaldflt  thou,  with  unprofitable  and  nought- 
availing  stubbornness,  oppose  so  inevitable  and  ne- 
oessaiy  a  condition  1  This  is  the  high  way  of  mor- 
tality, and  our  genoal  home :  behold  what  millions 
have  trode  it  l^fore  thee  I  what  multitudes  shall 
afler  thee,  with  them  which  at  that  same  instant  run  1 
In  so  universal  a  calamity  (if  death  be  one),  private 
complunts  cannot  be  heard:  with  so  many  royal 
palaces,  it  is  no  loss  to  see  thy  poor  cabin  burn.  Shall 
the  heavens  stav  their  erer-rolling  wheels  (for  what 
is  the  motion  of  them  but  the  motion  of  a  swift  and 
ever-whirling  wheel,  which  twinoth  forth,  and  again 
uprolleth  our  life),  and  hold  still  time  to  prolong  thy 
miserable  days,  as  if  the  highest  of  their  woning 
were  to  do  homage  unto  thee.  Thy  death  is  a  pace 
of  the  order  of  this  atf,  a  part  of  the  life  of  this  world ; 
for  while  the  world  is  the  world,  some  creatures  must 
die,  and  others  take  life.  Eternal  thincs  are  raised 
far  above  this  sphere  of  generation  and  coiruntion, 
where  the  first  matter,  like  an  erer-flowing  and  ebbing 
sea,  with  divers  waves,  but  the  same  water,  keepeth  a 
restless  and  never-tiring  current ;  what  is  below,  in 
the  universality  of  the  kind,  not  in  itself  doth  abide : 
man  a  long  line  of  years  hath  continued,  this  man 
erery  huno&ed  is  swept  away.  *  *  This  earth  is  as 
a  table-book,  and  men  are  the  notes ;  the  first  are 
washen  out,  that  new  may  be  written  in.  They  who 
fore-went  us  did  leave  a  room  for  us  ;  and  shoiud  we 
grieve  to  do  Uie  same  to  those  who  should  come  after 
us  t    Who,  being  sufiered  to  see  the  exquisite  laritiM 
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of  an  antiqnmrjr*!  cftbinei*  is  grieved  thai  the  curtain 
be  dmwn,  and  to  give  place  to  neir  pilgrima  {  And 
when  the  Lord  of  this  unirerse  hath  ahowed  iu  the 
amaring  wonders  of  his  Tarious  frame,  should  we  take 
it  to  heart,  when  he  thinketh  time,  to  dislodge  1  This 
it  his  unaltentble  and  ineritable  decree :  as  we  had 
no  part  of  our  will  in  our  entrance  into  this  life,  we 
should  not  presume  to  any  in  our  learing  it,  but 
soberly  leani  to  will  that  which  he  wills,  whose  very 
will  gireth  being  to  all  that  it  wills ;  and  rbrerencing 
the  merer,  not  repine  at  the  order  and  laws,  which 
ail-where  and  always  are  so  perfectly  established,  that 
who  would  essay  to  correct  and  amend  any  of  them, 
he  should  either  make  them  worse,  or  desire  things 
beyond  the  level  of  possibility. 

BEX AltKS  ON  THE  STYLE  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

The  poetry  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the 
prose  of  that  of  her  successor,  were  much  disfigured 
through  the  operation  of  a  strong  propensity,  on  tlie 
part  df  the  authors,  to  false  wit;  a  propensity,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  explains  it,  *  to  substitute  strange  and 
unexpected  connections  of  sound,  or  of  idea,  for  real 
humour,  and  eyen  for  the  effusions  of  the  stronger 
]>a88ions.  It  seems  likely,'  he  adds,  *  that  this  fashion 
arose  at  court;  a  sphere  in  which  its  denizens  never 
think  they  move  with  due  lustre,  until  tiiey  liave 
adopted  a  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  system 
of  manners,  different  from  that  which  is  proi)er  to 
mankind  at  large.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  court 
language  was  for  some  time  formed  on  the  plan  of 
one  Lyly,  a  pedantic  courtier,  who  wrote  a  book 
entitled  **  Euphues  and  his  England,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit ;"  which  quidity  he  makes  to  consist  in  the 
indulgence  of  every  monstrous  and  overstrained  con- 
ceit that  can  be  engendered  by  a  strong  memory  and 
ft  heated  brain,  applied  to  the  absurd  purpose  of 
hatching  unnatural  conceits.*  It  appears  that  this 
fimtastical  person  had  a  considerable  share  in  deter- 
mining the  false  taste  of  his  age,  which  soon  became 
so  general,  that  the  tares  which  sprung  from  it  are 
to  be  found  even  among  the  choicest  of  the  wheat. 
*  *  Tliese  outrages  upon  language  were  committed 
without  regard  to  time  and  place.  They  were  held 
good  arguments  at  the  bar,  though  Bacon  sat  on  tlie 
woolsack;  and  eloquence  irresistible  by  the  most 
hardened  sinner,  when  King  or  Corbet  were  in  the 
pulpitf  Where  grave  and  learned  professions  set 
the  example,  the  poets,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
ran  headlong  into  an  error,  for  which  they  could  plead 
such  respectable  example.  The  affectation  **  of  the 
wcwd"  and  **  of  the  letter^  (for  alliteration  was  almost 
as  fashionable  as  punning)  seemed  in  some  degree 
to  bring  back  English  composition  to  the  barbarous 
rules  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons,  the  merit  of  whose 
poems  consisted,  not  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  quaint 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  the  regular  recur- 
rence ai  some  favourite  sound  or  letter.'^ 

*  7or  an  accoimt  of  Lyly  as  a  dramatic  poet,  tee  p.  IflS. 

t  *  WitaieM  a  sermon  preached  at  6t  Mary's  before  the  unl- 
ventty  of  Oxford.  It  is  true  the  preacher  was  a  hiyman,  and 
banngiMHl  in  a  gold  chain,  and  girt  with  a  sword,  aa  high 
sheriff  of  the  county ;  but  his  eloquence  was  highly  applauded 
by  the  learned  body  whom  be  addraesed,  although  it  would 
have  startled  a  modem  audience  at  least  as  much  as  the  dress 
of  the  orator.  "  Arriving,**  said  be,  *'  at  the  Mount  of  St 
Maiy's,  in  the  stony  stage  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought 
you  some  fine  biscuits,  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully 
conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the 
qrfrit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation.'*  *'  Which  way  of 
preaching,**  says  Anthony  Wood,  the  reporter  of  the  homily, 
'*  was  then  mostly  in  fashion,  and  conunended  by  the  gene- 
rality of  scholars.**  '—Athata  Oxon,  vol.  L  p.  ISSL 

X  Boott*s  Life  of  Dryden,  section  L— The  extraots  which  we 


During  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  literary  language  received  large  aooessioos 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  the  moidem  French 

have  given  fhmi  Ovaiimiy  and  Fuller  msj  asrve  to  lUaalrsIs 
the  remarks  quoted  above.  In  our  opiiikm.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  considenbly  exaggerated  the  faidts  of  Lyly'S  '  Biqihiios,' 
which,  however,  are  certainly  of  the  Mud  deeoribed.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  two  passages  at  random,  the  first  on  vigouf 
of  mind,  and  the  second  on  grief  for  the  death  of  a  daughter  ^-» 

IPnrequUUei  q^Mtntat  Viffour.'] 

There  are  three  things  which  cause  perfection  In  a  man* 
nature,  reason,  use.  Reason  I  call  discipline:  nse,  exerdae: 
if  any  one  of  these  branches  want,  certainly  the  tree  of  virtue 
must  needs  wither ;  for  nature  without  discipline  is  of  small 
force,  and  discipline  without  nature  more  feeble :  if  exercise 
or  study  be  void  of  any  of  these,  it  avaHeth  nothing.  For  as  in 
tilling  of  the  ground  in  husbandry  there  is  first  chosen  a  fertJlo 
soil,  then  a  cimning  sower,  then  good  seed,  even  so  must  we 
compare  nature  to  the  fat  earth,  the  expert  husbandman  to 
the  schoolmaster,  the  faculties  and  sciences  to  the  pure  seeds. 
If  this  order  had  not  been  in  our  predeceseors,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  whosoever  was  renowned  in  Oreeoe  for  the 
glory  of  wisdom,  they  had  never  been  eternised  lor  wlae  men, 
neither  canonised,  as  it  were,  for  saints,  among  those  that  study 
sciences.  It  is  therefore  a  most  evident  sign  of  Ood's  ■>«gi«i^ 
favour  towards  him,  that  he  is  endued  with  all  these  qualitiea, 
without  the  which  man  is  most  miserable.  But  if  there  be  any 
one  that  thinketh  wit  not  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  wisdom, 
after  he  hath  gotten  the  way  to  virtue,  and  industry,  and  exer- 
cise, he  is  a  heretic,  in  my  opinion,  touching  the  true  faith  In 
learning;  for  If  nature  play  not  her  part,  in  vain  is  labour; 
and,  as  it  is  said  before,  if  study  be  not  emi^oyed.  In  vain  Ig 
nature :  sloth  tumeth  the  edge  of  wit,  study  sharpeneth  the 
mind ;  a  thing,  be  it  never  so  easy,  is  hard  to  the  idle ;  a  thing, 
be  it  never  so  hard,  is  easy  to  wit  well  employed.  And  moat 
plainly  we  may  see  In  many  things  the  efficacy  of  Industry  and 
labour.  The  little  drops  of  rain  pierce  the  hard  marble ;  lion, 
with  often  handling,  is  worn  to  nothing.  Besides  this,  mdnatry 
showeth  henelf  hi  other  things:  the  fertile  soil.  If  it  be  never 
tilled,  doth  wax  barren,  and  that  which  Is  most  noble  l^nataie 
is  made  most  vile  by  negligence.  What  tree,  if  it  be  not  topped, 
beareth  any  fruit?  What  vine,  if  it  be  not  pruned,  bringoth 
forth  grapes  ?  Is  not  the  strength  of  the  body  turned  to  weak- 
ness with  too  much  delicacy  ?  Were  not  MHo  his  arms  brawn- 
fallen  for  want  of  wrestling  ?  Moreover,  by  labour  the  fleroe 
unicorn  Is  tamed,  the  wildest  falcon  is  reclaimed,  Uie  greatest 
bulwark  Is  sacked.  It  was  wdl  answered  of  that  man  of  Thes- 
saly,  who  being  demanded  who  among  the  Thessaliana  were 
reputed  most  vDe,  *  Those,'  he  saldp  *  that  live  at  quiet  and 
esse,  never  giving  themselves  to  martial  aflhirs.*  But  why 
should  one  use  many  words  In  a  thing  already  proved?  It  is 
custom,  use,  and  exercise,  that  brings  a  young  man  to  virtue, 
and  virtue  to  hia  perfection. 

lA  Father'*  GH^/or  Ok  Death  <tfhit  DaughUr.1 

Then  weepest  for  the  death  of  thy  daughter,  and  I  laugh  st 
the  foUy  of  the  father ;  for  greater  vanity  la  there  In  the  mind 
of  the  mourner,  than^ittemess  in  the  death  of  the  deceased. 
*  But  she  was  amiable*— but  yet  sinfkil :  *  but  she  was  young, 
and  mi^t  have  lived*— but  she  was  mortal,  and  must  have 
died.  *  Ay,  but  her  youth  made  thee  often  merry*— Ay,  but 
thine  age  should  once  make  thee  wissk  *  Ay,  but  her  green  yean 
were  unfit  for  death*— Ay,  but  thy  Jioafy  hairs  shoaU  despise 
llf&  >  Knowest  thou  not,  Bubnlns,  that  life  Is  the  gift  of  God, 
death  Is  the  due  of  nature;  as  we  receive  the  one  aa  a  bene- 
fit, so  must  we  abide  the  other  of  neoeaslty.  Wise  men  have 
found  that  by  learning,  which  old  men  should  know  by  expe> 
rience,  that  in  life  there  is  nothing  sweet,  in  death  nothing 
sour.  The  phlloeophers  accounted  it  the  chiefest  felicity  never 
to  be  bom ;  the  second,  soon  to  die.  And  what  hath  death  in 
it  so  hard,  that  we  should  take  It  so  heavily  ?  Is  it  strange  to 
see  that  cut  off  which,  by  nature,  is  made  to  be  cut  off?  or  that 
melted  which  Is  fit  to  be  melted  ?  or  that  burnt  which  is  apt 
to  be  burnt  ?  or  man  to  pass  that  is  bom  to  perish  ?  But  thoa 
grantcst  that  she  should  have  died,  and  yet  art  thou  sorrowful 
because  she  is  dead.  Isthedeaththebetter  if  It  bethelonger? 
No,  truly.  For  as  neither  he  that  singeth  meet,  or  prayeth 
longest,  or  mleth  the  stem  ofteneat,  but  he  that  doth  It  bert, 
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and  ItalUm.  The  preTalence  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man learning  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  many  words  from  those  huiguages.  Vain 
of  their  new  scholarship,  the  learned  writers  de- 
lighted in  parading  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and 
eren  whole  sentences;  so  that  some  specimens  of 
the  composition  of  that  time  seem  to  he  a  mixture  of 
various  tongues.  Bacon,  Burton,  and  Browne,  were 
among  those  who  most  frequently  adopted  long 
nassages  from  Latin  authors ;  and  of  Ben  Jonson  it 
IS  remarked  hy  Dryden,  that  he  *  did  a  little  too 
much  to  Romanise  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words 
which  he  translated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he 
found  them.'  It  would  appear  that  the  rage,  as  it 
may  be  called,  for  originality,  which  marked  this 
period,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  change  in  our 
umgUAge.  *  Many  think,'  savs  Dr  Heylin  in  1658, 
*  that  they  can  never  speak  elegantly,  nor  write  sig- 
nificantly, except  they  do  it  in  a  language  of  their 
own  devising;  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  thought  it  not  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  express  their  fancies.  By  means  whereof, 
more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground 
upon  us  since  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
than  were  admitted  by  our  ancestors  (whether  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  British  or  Saxon  race),  not 
only  since  the  Norman,  but  the  Roman  conquest* 
And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  about  the  same  time  ob- 
serves, that  *  if  elegancy  still  proceedeth,  and  English 
pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed 
to  flow  from  many,  we  shall,  within  few  years,  be 
fain  to  leani  Latin  to  understand  English,  and  a 
work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either.*  To  so 
great  an  extent  was  Latin  thus  naturalised  among 
English  authors,  that  Milton  at  length,  in  his  prose 
works,  and  also  partly  in  his  poetry,  introduced  the 
idiom  or  peculiar  construction  of  that  language; 
which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  take  a  perma- 
nent hold  of  English  literature ;  for  we  find  imme- 
diately aAer,  that  the  writings  of  Clarendon,  Dryden, 
and  Barrow,  were  not  affected  by  it 

In  looking  back  upon  the  style  of  the  writers  of 
whose  works  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  pre- 
sent section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  standard 
and  regular  form  of  composition  had  as  yet  been  re- 
cognised. *  Each  author,  says  Dr  Drake,  *  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  innovation,  and  their  respec- 
tive works  may  be  considered  as  experiments  how 
far  their  peculiar  and  often  very  adverse  styles  were 
calculated  to  improve  their  native  tongue.  That 
they  have  completely  failed  to  fix  a  standard  for  its 
structure,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  man 
who  has  impartially  weigh«l  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  diction.  A  want  of  neatness,  precision,  and 
simplicity,  is  usually  observable  in  their  periods, 
which  are  either  eminently  enervated  and  loose,  or 


deRnreth  greatest  praise :  so  he,  not  that  hath  most  jssn,  but 
many  virtues,  nor  be  that  hath  grayest  hairs,  but  greatest 
goodness,  liveth  longest  The  chief  beauty  of  life  ooosisteth 
not  in  the  numbering  of  many  days,  but  in  the  using  of  vir- 
tuous doings.  Amongst  plants,  those  be  best  esteemed  that  in 
shortest  time  bring  forth  much  fruit. 

The  following  sentence  afTords  a  sample  of  Lj'lyls  most  alfeoted 
manner  in  the  '  Euphues' :— > 

When  parents  have  more  care  how  to  leave  their  children 
wealthy  than  wise,  and  are  more  desirous  to  have  them  main- 
tain the  name  than  th;?  nature  of  a  gentleman ;  when  they 
put  gold  into  the  hands  of  youth,  where  they  should  put  a  rod 
under  their  girdle ;  when,  instead  of  awe,  they  make  them 
past  grace,  and  leave  them  rich  executors  of  goods,  and  poor 
executors  of  godllncHs ;  then  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  son,  being 
left  rich  by  his  father,  will  become  retchlcss  in  his  own  wilL 

The  *  Euphues*  consists  of  two  publications— one  entitled 
'Euphues,  the  Anatomy  uf  Wit,'  1S80;  and  the  other,  'Eu- 
phues and  his  England,'  ISfO. 


pedantic,  impUcate<i.  and  obscure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incompact  and  nerveless  Uian  the  style  of 
Sidney ;  nothing  more  harsh  and  quaint,  from  an  af- 
fectation of  foreign  and  technical  terms,  than  the 
diction  of  Browne.  If  we  allow  to  Hooker  and 
Milton  occasional  majesty  and  strength,  and  some- 
times a  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  it  must  yet 
be  admitted,  that  though  using  pure  English  words, 
the  elaboration  and  inversion  of  their  periods  are 
such  as  to  create,  in  the  mere  English  reader,  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  comprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing ;  a  fault  surely,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
ever  productive  of  aversion  and  fatigue.  To  Raleigh, 
Bacon,  and  Burton,  we  arc  indebted  for  a  style  which, 
though  never  rivalling  the  sublime  energy  and  force 
occasionally  discoverable  in  the  prose  of  Milton, 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  just  idiom  of  our 
tongue  tlian  any  other  which  their  age  afibrded.  It 
is  to  the  Restoration,  however,  that  we  must  look 
for  that  period  when  our  language,  with  few  excep- 
tions, assumed  a  facility  and  clearness,  a  fluency  and 
grace,  hitherto  strangers  to  its  structure.*  * 

ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

Before  concluding  the  present  section,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  very  important  branch 
of  modem  literature.  We  allude  to  newspapers, 
which,  at  least  in  a  printed  form,  had  their  origin  in 
England.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  reports  (called 
Acta  Diuma)  of  what  was  done  in  the  senate  were 
frequently  published.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  when 
consul,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attended  ta 
The  publication  was,  however,  prohibited  by  Augus- 
tus. *  Acta  Diuma,'  containing  more  general  in- 
telligence of  passing  events,  appear  to  have  been 
common  both  during  the  republic  and  under  the 
emperors ;  of  one  of  these,  the  following  specimen  is 
given  by  Petronius : — 

On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girbi  wcro 
bom  at  Trimalchi*s  estate  at  Cuma. 

At  the  same  time  a  slave  was  nut  to  death  for 
uttering  disrespectful  words  against  his  lord. 

The  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompcy*8  gardens, 
which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  steward's  apartment. 

In  modem  times,  nothing  similar  appears  to  have 
been  known  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Venetian  government  were,  in  the 
year  1563,  during  a  war  with  the  Turks,  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  to  the  public,  by  means  of 
written  sheets,  the  military  and  commercial  infor- 
mation received.  These  sheets  were  read  in  a  par- 
ticular place  to  those  desirous  to  learn  the  news,  who 
paid  for  this  privilege  a  coin  called  gaietta — a  name 
which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper 
itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land. The  Venetian  government  eventually  gave 
these  announcements  in  a  regular  manner  once  a- 
month ;  but  they  were  too  jedous  to  allow  them  to 
be  printed.  Only  a  few  copies  were  transmitted  to 
various  places,  and  read  to  tliose  who  paid  to  hear. 
Thirty  volumes  of  these  manuscript  newspapers  exist 
in  the  Magliabechian  library  at  Florence. 

About  the  same  time,  offices  were  established  in 
France,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Montaigne,  for  making  the  wants  of  indivi- 
duals known  to  each  other.  Tlie  advertisements 
received  nt  these  offices  were  sometimes  pasted  on 
walls  in  public  places,  in  order  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion, and  were  thence  caUed  affiches.  This  led  in 
time  to  a  systematic  and  periodical  publication  of 
advertisements  in  sheets;   aiid  these  sheets  were 

*  Bssays  Illustrative  of  the  Tatler,  &e.  toL  L  p.  SB. 
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termed  affiches,  in  consequence  of  their  contents 
having  been  originally  fixed  up  as  placards. 

*  Aller  inquiring  in  various  countries,*  says  Mr 
George  Chalmers,  '  for  the  origin  of  newspapers,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  what  I  sought  for  in 
England.  It  may  gratify  our  national  pride  to  be 
told,  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  prudence  of  Burleigh,  for  the 
first  newspaper.  The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
is  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine  newspaper.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  several  newspapers,  which 
had  been  printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
English  channel,  daring  the  year  1588.  It  was  a 
wise  policy  to  prevent,  during  the  moment  of  general 
anxiety,  the  danger  cf  false  reports,  by  publishing 
real  information.  And  the  earliest  newspaper  is 
entitled  The  Englidi  Mercurie^  which,  by  authority, 
was  "  imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher  Barker, 
her  highnesses  printer,  1588."  Burleigh's  newspapers 
were  all  Extraordinary  Gazettes,  which  were  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  as  that  profound  statesman 
wished  either  to  inform  or  terrify  the  people.  The 
Mercuries  were  probably  first  printed  in  April  1588, 
when  the  Armada  approached  the  shores  of  England. 
After  the  Spanish  ships  had  been  dispersed  by  a 
wonderful  exertion  of  prudence  and  spirit,  these  ex- 
traordinary gazettes  very  seldom  appeared.  The 
Mercuric,  No.  54,  which  is  dated  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber the  24th,  1588,  informed  the  public  that  the 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  which  had 
been  obtained  against  the  Spanish  Armada  was  this 
day  strictly  observed.  This  number  contains  also 
an  artide  of  news  from  Madrid,  which  speaks  of 
putting  the  queen  to  death,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  that  were  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet  We 
may  suppose  that  such  paragraphs  were  designed  by 
the  policy  of  Burleigh,  who  understood  all  the  arti- 
fices of  printing,  to  excite  the  terrors  of  the  English 
people,  to  point  their  resentment  against  Spain,  and 
to  inflame  their  love  for  Elizabeth.'  It  is  almost 
a  pity  to  mar  the  effect  of  this  passage  by  adding, 
that  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  genuineness  of 

*  The  English  Mercuric.*  Of  the  three  numbers 
preserved,  two  are  printed  in  modem  type,  and  no 
originals  are  known  ;  while  the  third  is  *  in  manu- 
script of  the  eighteenth  century,  altered  and  inter- 
polated with  changes  in  old  hmguage  such  as  only 
an  author  would  make.** 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  packets  of  news  were 
occasionally  published  in  the  shape  of  small  quarto 
pamphlets.  These  were  entitled  Newea  from  Italy^ 
ilungary^  &c.,  as  they  happened  to  r^er  to  the 
transactions  of  those  respective  countries,  and  gene- 
rally purported  to  be  translations  from  the  Low 
Dutch.  In  the  year  1622,  when  the  thirty  years' 
war,  and  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ex- 
cited curiosity,  these  occasional  pamphlets  were  con- 
verted into  a  regular  weekly  publication,  entitled 
The  Certain  Netoes  of  this  Present  Week^  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butter,  and  which  may  be  deemed  the 
first  journal  of  the  kind  in  England.  Other  weekly 
papers  speedily  followed ;  and  the  avidity  with  which 
such  publications  were  sought  after  by  the  people, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  complaint  of  Burton,  in  his 

•  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,*  that  *  if  any  read  now-a- 
days,  it  is  a  play-book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  newes.* 
Lord  Clarendon  mentions,  in  illustration  of  the  dis- 
regard of  Scottish  affairs  in  England  during  the 
early  part  of  Charles  L*s  reign,  *  that  when  the  whole 
nation  was  solicitous  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 
no  man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland, 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one  page 
of  any  gazette.* 

*  Penny  CyolopKdia,  zvL  193. 


It  was  during  the  civil  war  tliat  newspapers  first 
acquired  tliat  political  importance  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.  Whole  fiights  of  *  Diumals'  and 
'  Mercuries,*  In  small  quarto,  then  began  to  be  disse- 
minated by  the  different  parties  into  which  the  state 
was  divided.  Nearly  a  score  are  said  to  have  been 
started  in  1643,  when  the  war  was  at  its  height 
Peter  Heylin,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Cosmography,* 
mentions  that  *  the  affairs  of  each  town  or  war  were 
better  presented  in  the  weekly  newsbooks.'  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  some  papers  entitled  News  from  Huttf 
TVuths  from  York,  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland, 
and  Special  Passages  from  other  places.  As  the  con- 
test proceeded,  the  impatience  of  the  public  for  early 
intelligence  led  to  the  shortening  of  the  intervals  <ra 
publication,  and  papers  began  to  be  distributed  twice 
or  thrice  in  every  week.  Among  these  were  The 
French  Intelligencer,  The  Dutch  Spy,  The  Irish  Mer- 
cury, The  Scots  Dove,  The  Parliament  Kite,  and  TTie 
Secret  Owl  There  were  likewise  weekly  papers  of 
a  humorous  character,  such  as  Mercurius  Acheron- 
ticus,  or  News  from  Hell}  Mercurius  Democritus, 
bringing  wonderful  news  from  the  world  in  the  moon; 
The  Laughing  Mercury,  with  perfect  news  from  the 
antipodes ;  and  Mercurius  Mastix,  faithfully  lashing 
all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and  other  intel- 
ligencers. On  one  side  was  The  Weekly  Discoverer^ 
and  on  the  other  The  Weekly  Discoverer  Stripped 
Naked,  So  important  an  auxiliary  was  the  press 
considered,  that  each  of  the  rival  armies  carried  a 
printer  along  with  it 

Tlie  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Scotland  was 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  a  party  of  Cromwell's 
troops  at  Leith,  who  caused  their  attendant  printer 
to  furnish  impressions  of  a  London  Diurnal  for  their 
information  and  amusement  It  bore  the  title  of 
Mercurius  Politicus,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Scotch  reprint  appeared  on  the  26th  of  October,  1653. 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  the  establish- 
ment was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  this  re- 
printing system  was  continued  till  the  11th  of  April, 
1660.  About  nine  months  afterwards  was  esta- 
blished the  Mercurius  Caledonius,  of  which  the  ten 
numbers  published  contain  some  curious  traits  of 
the  extravagant  feeling  of  joy  occasioned  by  the 
Restoration,  along  with  much  that  must  be  set  down 
as  only  the  product  of  a  very  poor  wit  trying  to  say 
clever  and  amusing  things.*  It  was  succeeded  by 
The  Kingdom's  Intelligencer,  the  duration  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  at  least  seven  years.  After  this, 
the  Scotch  had  only  reprints  of  the  English  news- 
papers till  1699,  when  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  was 
established. 

*  For  example—'  March  1,  lOBI.  A  report  traax  London  ci 
a  new  gallows,  the  supporters  to  be  of  stones,  and  beaatUled 
with  statues  of  the  throe  Grand  Traitors,  Cromwell,  Bradshaw, 
and  Ireton.*  *  As  our  old  laws  are  renewed,  so  Ukewlae  are  oar 
good  honest  customs;  for  nobility  in  streets  are  known  by 
bmve  retinues  of  their  relations ;  when,  during  the  Ci^^vitj 
[the  Commonwealth],  a  lord  was  scarcdy  to  be  distlngnlahed 
from  a  commoner.  Nay,  the  old  hospitality  returns;  for  that 
laudable  custom  of  suppers,  which  was  covenanted  out  with 
raisins  and  roasted  cheese,  Is  again  In  fashion ;  and  where 
before  a  peevish  nurse  would  have  been  seen  tripping  up  stairs 
and  down  stairs  with  a  posset  for  the  lord  or  tiie  lady,  yon 
shall  now  see  sturdy  Jackmen  erroaning  with  the  weight  e^ 
surloins  of  beef,  and  chargers  leaden  with  wild  fowl  and  caipim/' 
On  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation—'  But  of  all  our  boQtadpea 
and  caprlcdoe,  that  of  the  immortal  Janet  Geddes,  piinoeas  of 
the  Tron  adventurers  [herb-women],  was  the  most  ptpaeaat ; 
for  she  was  not  only  content  to  assemble  all  her  ofielii,  baaketi,. 
creepieB,  furms,  and  other  ingredients  that  oamposedher  shop, . 
but  even  her  weather  ehatr  of  state  where  shensedito/UqpoiiBs. 
justice  to  her  lang-kale  vassals,  [which]  were  a]]L  my  ardeifj 
burnt,  she  herself  countenanolxig  the  action  with.a.tilgli-flown. 
spirit  and  vermilion mi^Mty.'  oii 
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in  hia  thirteenth  yew.  A  copy  at  Spenrer  lued  te 
lie  in  hii  mother's  p«riour,  with  whiuh  he  wm  fn- 
finitel;  delighted,  and  whiuh  helped  to  make  him  a 

KThe  inteniity  of  hii  youthful  ambitioD  n 
en  from  the  tvo  flnt  Unei  ii 


I  dreami.    The  place  of  hU  retreat  wb«  III  eetec 
:  and  his  health  vat  aOMed  b;  the  change  of  litu^ 
tion.    The  people  <tf  the  countij,  he  bund,  veranot 


^Vhat  ihall  1  do  to  be  (br  net  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  I 
Cowley,  beinc  a  royaliit,  waa  ejected  from  Cam- 
bridire,  and  afterwarda  atadied  at  Oxford.  He  went 
with  the  queen-mother  to  France,  where  he  remained 
twelre  veaia.  He  waa  aent  on  Tarious  emUuaiea, 
and  dedplieted  the  corretpondence  of  Charle*  and 
his  queen,  which,  for  lomc  yean,  took  up  all  hia 
days,  and  two  or  three  nighta  CTcry  week.  At  lait 
the  Reitoration  came  with  all  it*  hope*  and  fean. 
England  looked  fnr  happy  daya,  and  loyalty  fur  iti 
reward,  but  in  both  casea  the  cup  of  joy  wai  doahed 
with  diaappotntment  Cowley  expected  to  be  mode 
matter  of  the  Siivoy,  or  to  rcceiTe  aome  other  ap- 
pointment, but  hia  ciaima  were  overlooked.  In  hij 
jouth  he  had  written  an  ode  to  Brutua,  which  wu 
Rmemt>ered  to  hia  disadvantage ;  and  a  dramatic 

Eroduction,  the  Catlerof  Cofcmaa  Strttt,  which  Cow- 
y  brought  out  thortly  aller  the  Reatoration,  and  in 
which  the  jollity  and  debauchery  of  the  caTaliert  are 
painted  in  atrong  coloura,  wai  mil  represented  or 
mifconitrued  at  court.  It  ia  certain  that  Cowley 
lelt  hii  diaappointment  keenly,  aod  he  reiolred  to 
retire  into  the  country.  He  had  only  juat  passed 
hit  fortieth  year,  but  the  greater  part  of  hii  time  had 
been  ipent  in  inceaaant  labour,  amidit  dongen  and 
tospenie.  '  He  alwaj'a  profesaed,'  aa;a  Dr  Sprat,  hia 
tddgrapher,  'that  he  went  out  of  the  world  aa  it  waa 
num'a,  into  the  lanie  world  aa  it  waa  nature'i  and  at 
it  waa  God'*.  The  whole  compaaa  of  tlie  creation, 
and  all  the  wonderful  eSl-cta  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
were  the  constant  proipect  of  hia  leniea  and  hia 
thoughts.  And,  indeed,  he  entered  with  great  ad- 
vantage on  the  atudiea  of  nature,  eren  aa  the  9rst 
great  men  of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both 
poeta  and  philoaophera.'  Cowley  had  obtained, 
through  Lord  St  Albana  and  the  Dulce  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  lease  of  some  lands  liclonging  tothe  queen, 
wortii  atraut  £300  per  annum — a  decent  provision 
for  hit  retirement.  The  poet  Snally  settled  at  Chert- 
aey.  on  the  banka  of  the  Thamea,  where  hia  house 
ttiU  remains.  Here  he  cultivated  hiifleldt,  hia  gar- 
den, and  hit  planta ;  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obsca- 
ritj,  of  tlie  perils  of  greatnett,  aod  the  happiness  of 
liberty.  He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  be- 
loved poeta  of  anUqnity,  whom  he  rivalled  occa- 
sionally in  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  commemorating 
the  charma  of  a  country  life ;  and  he  composed  hja 
fine  prote  discourtes,  so  full  of  gentle  thoughts  and 
well-digested  knowledge,  heightened  by  a  delightful 
toH-Aonuue  and  TOmmunicatiTeneia  worthy  of  Horace 
or  Montaigne.  The  atyle  of  theae  diicourscs  la  pure, 
Dataral,  and  lively.  Sprat  mentioot  that  Cowley 
excelled  in  letter- writing,  and  that  he  and  Mr  H. 
CUSbrd  had  a  large  collection  of  hia  iettera,  but  they 
had  decided  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should  be 
publiahed.  Thia  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
private  letters  of  a  distinguished  author  are  gene- 
rally read  with  as  much  kiterest  as  his  works,  and 
Cowper  and  others  owe  much  of  their  fame  to  such 
confidential  diacloauret  of  their  habits,  opinlona,  and 
daily  life.  Cowlej  was  not  happy  in  his  retirement. 
Solitude,  that  had  so  long  wooed  him  to  her  arms, 
w*t  a  phantom  that  vanished  in  hia  embrace.  He 
had  attained  the  long-wiabed  object  of  hia  studious 

Cith  and  busy  manhood ;  the  woods  and  fields  at 
gth  enclosed  the  '  melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
shades.  But  happiness  was  still  distant  He  had 
quitted  the  '  monster  London  i'  he  had  gone  out  &t>m 
Sodom,  but  had  not  Ibund  the  Lttle  Zoar  at  bit 
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a  whit  better  or  more  innocent  than  tlioae  of  the 
town.  He  could  get  no  money  from  his  tenants,  and 
hia  meadows  were  eaten  up  every  night  by  [»ttta 
put  in  by  hia  neigbbourt.  Dr  Johnson,  who  would 
have  preferred  Fleet  Street  to  all  the  charma  of 
Arcadia  and  the  golden  age,  has  published,  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  satisfaction,  a  letter  of  Cowley'a, 
dated  from  Chertaey,  in  which  the  poet  makea  ■ 
querulous  and  rueful  complaint  over  the  downfall  of 
bis  rural  prospects  and  enjoyment  His  retirement 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  seven  years.  Ona 
day,  in  the  heat  of  aanimer,  he  had  atayed  too  long 
amongat  hia  labourers  in  the  meadowt,  and  wat 
seized  with  a  cold,  which,  being  neglected,  proved 
fatal  in  a  fortnight  The  death  of  this  amiable  and 
accomplished  man  of  genius  took  place  on  the  !Btb 
of  July,  ISST.  His  remains  were  taken  bj  water  to 
Westminster,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
abbey.  'Theking  himself,' tayt  Sprat  '  was  pleated 
to  bestow  on  him  the  liett  epitaph,  when,  upon  the 
newt  of  hia  death,  hit  majetty  declared  that  Mr 
Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him.' 

Cowley't  poetical  worki  are  divided  into  Ibur 
parts — '  Miacellaniet,'  the  '  Miitreas  or  Love  Versei,' 
'  Pindaric  Odes,'  and  the  '  Davideia,  a  faeroical  poem 
of  the  Troubles  of  David.'  The  character  of  bU 
genius  is  well  expressed  by  Pope — 

Who  now  reads  Cowlay  t    If  he  plouee  yet, 
His  moral  pleaaea,  not  hit  pointed  wit : 
Forgot  hia  epic,  nay,  Pindaiic  art, 
But  still  I  love  tht  language  of  his  hMTt. 

Cowper  hat  also  drawn  a  sketch  of  Cowley  in  bU 
'  Task,'  in  which  he  laments  that  hi*  '  tplendid  wW 
should  have  been  '  entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the 
schools.'  The  manners  of  the  court  and  the  ag* 
inspired  Cowley  with  a  portion  ot  gallanti?,  bat  ha 
teems  to  liave  had  no  deep  or  permanent  pattion. 
He  eKpresaea  his  lore  in  a  style  almost  as  faotattio 
aa  the  euphulam  d  old  Lyiy  or  Sir  Ferde  §^fO<^ 
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*  Poct«,*  he  Bays,  *  are  scarce  thought  freemen  of  their 
company,  without  paying  some  duties,  and  obliging 
themselYcs  to  be  true  to  lore  ;*  and  it  u  eyident  that 
he  himself  composed  his  *  Mistress'  as  a  sort  of  task- 
work. There  is  so  much  of  this  wit-writing  in  Cow- 
ley's poetry,  that  the  reader  is  generally  glad  to 
escape  from  it  into  his  prose,  where  he  has  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  instead  of  cold  though  glitter- 
ing conceits,  forced  analogies,  and  counterfeited  pas- 
sion. His  anacreontic  pieces  arc  the  happiest  of  his 
poems ;  in  them  he  is  easy,  lively,  and  full  of  spirit 
They  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,  and  of  images 
of  natural  and  poetic  beauty,  that  touch  the  feelings 
as  well  as  the  fancy.  His  '  Pindaric  Odes,'  though 
deformed  by  metaphysical  conceits,  though  they  do 
not  roU  the  full  flood  of  Pindar's  unnavigable  song, 
though  we  admit  that  even  the  art  of  Gray  was 
higher,  yet  contain  some  noble  lines  and  illustrations. 
The  best  pieces  of  his  *  Miscellanies,'  next  to  the  'Ana- 
creontics,' are  his  lines  on  the  death  of  his  college 
companion,  Harrey,  and  his  elegy  on  the  religious 
poet,  Crashaw,  which  are  tender  and  imaginative. 
The '  Davideis'  is  tedious  and  unfinished,  but  we  hare 
extracted  a  specimen  to  show  how  well  Cowley  could 
sometimes  write  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  is  evident 
that  Milton  luid  read  this  neglected  poem. 

On  the  Death  of  Mr  Cfrcuhaw, 

Poet  and  Saint !  To  thee  alone  are  given 

The  two  moat  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 

The  hard  and  rarest  union  which  can  be. 

Next  that  of  Godhead,  with  humanity. 

Long  did  the  Muses  banish'd  slaves  abide. 

And  built  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride  ; 

Like  Moses  thou  (thoush  spells  and  coarms  ^vithstand) 

Hast  brought  them  nobly  home,  back  to  their  holy  land. 
•  «  * 

How  well,  blest  swan,  did  Fate  contrive  thy  death, 

And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 

In  thy  great  mistress'  arms  !*     Thou  most  divine 

And  riatest  offering  of  Loretto's  shrine, 

Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice  t'  expire, 

A  fever  bums  thee,  and  Love  lights  the  fire. ' 

Angels,  they  say,  brought  the  famed  chapel  there. 

And  bore  the  sacred  l<Mtd  in  triumph  through  the  air. 

Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thte  there,  and  they 

And  thou,  their  charse,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  mother  church,  if  1  consent 

That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 

For  even  in  error  sure  no  danger  is. 

When  join'd  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 

Ah,  mighty  Qod,  with  shame  I  speak't  and  grief ; 

^,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief  1 

And  our  weak  reason  were  ev'n  weaker  yet, 

Bather  than  thus  our  wills  too  strong  for  it. 

His/oAA,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 

Be  wrong ;  his  life,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right ; 

And  I  myself  a  Catholic  will  be. 

So  far,  at  least,  great  saint,  to  pray  to  thee. 

Hail  bard  triumphant,  and  some  care  bestow 

On  us  the  poets  militsct  below, 

Oppos'd  by  our  old  enemy,  adTerse  chance, 

Attack'd  by  envy  and  by  ignorance, 

Enchain'd  by  beauty,  tortured  by  desires, 

Expos'd  by  tyrant  love  to  savage  beast«  and  fires  ; 

Thou  from  low  earth  in  nobler  flames  didst  rise, 

And,  like  Elijah,  mount  allTe  the  skies  \ 

Heaven  <md  Sell. 

[From  the  *  Davideis.'] 

(Sleep  on  !  Best,  quiet  as  thy  conscience,  take. 
For  though  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's  awake. 

*  Mr  Craabaw  died  of  a  Umr  at  Loretto,  being  newly  eboseii 
of  that  dkoreh. 


Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky. 

Above  the  well-set  orbs  soft  harmony ; 

Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night. 

There  is  a  place  o'erfiown  with  hallowed  light ; 

Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind. 

Is  stretched  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  ISnd : 

Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place, 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  spaoai 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 

Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 

No  pale-faced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear, 

Or  with  dim  tapers  scatter  darkness  there. 

On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide. 

No  ciroling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide ; 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  fxu^ 

But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last. 

Beneath  the  silent  chambers  of  the  earth. 

Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth. 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see — 

Gold  which  aboTe  more  influence  has  than  he — 

Beneath  the  dens  where  unfledg'd  tempests  lie. 

And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try  ; 

Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves ; 

Beneath  the  etemaJ  fountain  of  the  waves. 

Where  their  vast  court  the  mother-waters  keep, 

And,  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep. 

There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrous  deep  below. 

Which  genuine  Night  and  Horror  does  o'erflow: 

No  bound  controls  the  unwearied  space  but  hell, 

Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  it  dwell. 

Here  no  dear  glimpse  of  the  sun's  lovely  face 

Strikes  throu^  the  solid  darkness  of  the  place ; 

No  dawning  mom  does  her  kind  red  display  ; 

One  slight  weak  beam  would  here  be  thought  the  day  ,* 

No  gentle  stars,  with  their  fair  gems  of  light. 

Offend  the  tyrannous  and  unquestion'd  night. 

Here  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns, 

Proud  'midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  in  his  chains. 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites, 

Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 

But  down  like  lightning  which  aim  struck  he  came. 

And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  there ; 

With  dropping  lights  thick  shone  the  singed  air. 
♦  ♦  • 

A  dreadful  silence  fill'd  the  hollow  plape, 
Doubling  the  native  terror  of  hell's  face ; 
Riven  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 
So  loudly  raged,  crept  softly  by  the  shore ; 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  of  chains  was  known. 
The  souls  amidst  their  tortures  durst  not  groan. 

ToPyrrha, 
In  Imitation  of  Horace's  Ode,  Lib.  I.  Od.  5. 

To  whom  now,  Pyn-ha,  art  thou  kind  1 
To  what  heart-ravish 'd  lorer 

Dost  thou  thy  golden  lock  unbind, 
Thy  hidden  sweets  discover. 
And,  with  large  bounty,  open  set 

All  the  bright  stores  of  thy  rich  cabinet! 

Ah,  simple  youth  !  how  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  chang'd  faith  complain  1 

And  his  own  fortunes  find  to  be 
So  airy  and  so  Tain  ; 
Of  so  cameleon-like  a  hue. 

That  still  their  colour  changes  with  it  too  I 

How  oft,  alas  !  will  he  admire 

The  blackness  of  the  skies  ; 
Trembling  to  hear  the  winds  sound  higher. 

And  see  the  billows  rise  1 

Poor  unezperienc'd  he, 
Who  ne'er,  alas,  had  been  before  at  aaa  I 
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H'  enioya  thj  calmj  sanshine  now. 
And  no  breath  stirring  hean; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow 
No  smallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gaj, 

And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Unhappy  1  thrice  unhappy  he, 

T'  whom  thou  untried  doet  shine  I 

But  there's  no  danger  now  for  me, 
Since  o'er  Loretto's  shrine. 
In  witness  of  the  shipwreck  past. 

My  consecrated  vessel  hangs  at  last. 


AnacrwrUia. 

truidatod  peiaphratticanj  out  of 
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The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sea  itself,  which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink, 
Drinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up. 
So  fiird  that  they  o'crflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  ffuess 
By  *8  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he  has  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light ; 
Thev  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature 's  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high. 
Fill  ail  the  glasses  there,  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I, 
Why,  men  of  morab,  tell  me  why ! 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told* 
Poor  Anacreon,  thou  grow'st  old  I 
Look  how  thy  hairs  are  falling  all ; 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall  I 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 
Bv  th'  effecii  I  do  not  know. 
This  I  know,  without  being  told, 
Tis  time  to  live  if  I  grow' old. 
'TIS  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take, 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

Ootd, 

A  mighty  pun  to  love  it  is. 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss. 
But  of  all  pain  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood. 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move ; 
Gold  monopolises  love  I 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began  ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it  I 
A  curse  all  curses  else  above 
On  him  who  us'd  it  first  in  love  I 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate; 
Gold,  in  families  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate ; 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ; 
Gold,  alaa  I  does  lorn  beget. 


I 


Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine. 
Around  our  temples  roses  twine. 
And  let  us  cheerfully  a  while. 
Like  the  wine  and  roses  smile. 
Crown'd  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To-day  is  ours  ;  what  do  we  fear  t 
To-day  is  ours  ;  we  have  it  here. 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow  ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 

ne  Onu$h<fppar. 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee  t 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cup  docs  fill ; 

Tis  fiird  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature  self 's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  nng^ 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  I 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see^ 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  t 

Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  hearcth  thee. 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year  I 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  t  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  song 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal. 

Epicurean  animal  I) 

Satiated  with  thy  summer  feast. 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre ! 

Lo,  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted 

quire. 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 

dance  1 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company. 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound. 
That  to  the  spheres  themselves  shall  silence  brings 
Untune  the  universal  string ; 
Then  all  the  wide-extended  sky. 
And  all  the  harmonious  worlds  on  high. 
And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die ; 
And  he  himielf  shall  see  in  one  fire  shine 
Rich  Nature's  ancient  Troy,  though  built  by  hands 

divine. 

Whom  thunder's  dismal  noise. 

And  all  that  prophets  and  apoistles  louder  spaki^ 

And  all  the  creatures'  plain  conspiring  voice 

Could  not  whilst  they  lived  awake. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
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When  dead  to  ariie. 

And  open  tombs,  and  open  eyes. 

To  the  long  sluggards  of  fire  thousand  jean. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  wake  its  hearers'  ean  ; 

Then  shall  the  scattered  atoms  crowding  oobm 

Back  to  their  ancient  home ; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  some, 

Some  from  earth,  and  some  from  sea^ 

Some  frt>m  beasts,  and  some  from  trees» 

Some  descend  from  clouds  on  high. 

Some  frx>m  metals  upwards  fly ; 

And,  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  shireting 

stands, 
Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands. 
As  dispersed  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Haste  to  their  colours  all. 
Unhappy  most,  like  tortured  men. 
Their  jomts  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  agun. 
To  mountains  they  for  shelter  pray ; 
The  mountains  shake,  and  run  about  no  less  confrued 

than  they. 

7%e  Skortnen  of  Lift  and  Uncertainty  of  lUt^, 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  I 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou'rt  to  fly, 
Oh,  man  1  ordain *d  to  die  I 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high, 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  t 
Thou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see, 
For  Death,  alas !  is  reaping  thee. 

Suppose  thou  Fortune  couldst  to  tameness  bring, 
And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppose  thou  couldst  on  Fate  so  far  prerail. 
As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  laugh ; 
Dokth  will  that  foolish  gard'ner  mock. 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  plant  ii 
Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A  mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem ; 
Fond  man  I  like  a  bought  slarc,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toil. 

Officious  fool !  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
In  bus'ncss  that  concerns  not  thee ; 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  extend'st  thy  cares, 
Thou  deal'st  in  other  men's  affairs. 

Ey'n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 
Children  again,  for  age  prepare ; 
Provisions  for  long  travel  they  design. 
In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line. 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 
The  stock  which  summer's  wealth  affords ; 
In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autumn  die^ 
How  vain  were  such  an  industry  1 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheated  sight. 
If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay, 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Like  lishtning  that,  begot  but  in  a  cloud, 
(Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud), 
whilst  it  b^ns,  concludes  its  violent  race. 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh,  scene  of  fortune  I  which  dost  £ur  appear 
Only  to  men  that  stand  not  near : 
Proud  Poverty,  that  tinsel  brav'ry  wears. 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tears  1 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  I 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep ; 
Plac'd  beneath  envy — above  env^'ing  rise ; 
Pity  great  men — great  things  dcspisa. 


The  wise  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark. 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley  I  mark ; 
Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  music  sound; 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 

The  WiJL 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pify« 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmuiings 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah  I  yet  ere  I  descend  to  th*  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  ganien  hare, 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  b^ks  both  true^ 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too ! 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are. 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me ! 

Oh  fountains  !  when  in  you  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  enpy  I 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods  1  when,  when  shall  I  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade ! 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood. 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

PHde  and  ^tmbition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch 'd  metaphors  appear; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmoxs  tetAUs^ 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav'n,  did  always  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  die! 
She  who  is  all  the  World,  and  can  exclude 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see. 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me, 

And  so  make  a  city  here. 

The  Chrmiek, 

Mamrita  first  nossest. 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast. 
Maiigarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  plav'd, 
Martha  took  the  flying  balL 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  anjpy  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke. 

And  still  new  favourites  she  chose. 

Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose. 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  b^an : 

Alternately  they  sway'd ; 
And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fiur. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 

And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 
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Another  Marj  then  arose. 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose  ; 
A  mighty  tjrant  she  I 
Long,  alas  I  should  I  hare  been 
Under  that  iion-scepter'd  queen. 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  fne. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hoar, 
Judith  held  the  soTereign  power. 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face ; 

But  BO  weak  and  small  her  wit, 

That  she  to  goyem  was  unfit. 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

Bat  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm*d  with  a  resistless  flame, 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye. 

Whilst  she  proudly  march'd  about, 

Orcater  conquests  to  find  out. 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obe^*d 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  Ticeroy  maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  racancy. 

Tliousand  worse  passions  then  possest 

The  interregnum  of  my  breast : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  I 

Qentle  Henrietta  then. 

And  a  third  Maiy  next  began, 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audiia, 

And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  tiien  a  long  'et  cetera.' 

But  should  I  now  to  tou  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jeweU,  and  the  rings. 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries. 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mjrsteries; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  waitins-maid ; 
I  more  Tolnminons  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Uolinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  were  lonff  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  stram 

My  present  emperess  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  th'  name. 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  I 


{Lord  Baeoin,'] 
CFnm  •  Ods  to  the  Royal  Bode^.*] 

From  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way. 
In  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went, 
And  like  th'  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  stnj 
In  deserts  but  of  small  extent, 
Baoon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 
The  barren  wildemess  he  pass'd 


Did  on  the  Teiy  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promis'd  land. 

And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit^ 

Saw  it  himself,  and  show'd  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discorer  worlds  and  conquer  too  ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  suflicient  be, 

To  fathom  the  rast  depths  of  nature's  seax 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t'  admire. 

And  we're  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  divided  'twixt  the  excess 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight, 

That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight  I 

OtUcnthe  Death  of  Mr  WUUam  ffarve^ 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  nidit, 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drire  on  th'  unwilling  light, 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breasty 

By  something  liker  death  possest. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow, 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  wei{^ 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that  1    Ah  me  t  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  henf 
Thy  end  for  crer,  and  my  life  to  moan  t 

O  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  I 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 
Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart. 
Did  not  with  more  reluctance  psit 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  from  thee. 

My  dearest  friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  I 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be. 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do. 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day. 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie ; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone !  why  do  I  stay  t 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth ; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birUL 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree. 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  to<». 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights  t 
Till  the  Ledsean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine^ 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry ; 
Alts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thinsi 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  wtij^ 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  eveiy  day  1 
Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 

The  love  betwixt  us  two{ 
Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade; 
Or  your  sad  brandies  thicker  join. 
And  into  darksome  shade^.  combine ; 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid. 

*  «  • 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain. 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  from  the  hrahL 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  delight; 

Be  this  my  latest  verse. 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  hearse ; 
And  this  my  grief,  without  thy  help  shall  writtb 
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HU  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  variouB  wit, 

Yet  De?er  did  his  Uod  or  friends  foi^et ; 

And  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  riew, 
Retir*d  and  gave  to  them  their  due. 

For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took, 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 
Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er. 

As  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 

•  «  • 

With  as  much  zeal,  devotion,  piety, 

He  always  lir'd  as  other  saints  do  die ; 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept. 
Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept! 

Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay. 
Like  the  sun's  laborious  light, 
Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night, 

Unsullied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man,  why  wert  thou  made  so  good. 
To  be  snatcht  hence  ere  better  understood  I 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen ! 
Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green  I 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  sad  farewell, 
But  danger  and  infectious  death, 
Maliciously  seized  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwell. 

Epitaph  on  the  Living  AtUhor, 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest, 

Here  Cowley  sleeps ;  here  lies. 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  moleflt, 

And  its  superfluous  joj's. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty. 

And  no  inglorious  ease, 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed  I 
*  Light  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

*  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed !' 

With  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame. 

Compass  your  poet  round  ; 
With  flowers  of  every  fragrant  name. 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd  1 


Claudi€tn*i  Old  Man  of  Verona. 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 

Within  the  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(The  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 

And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down. 

With  natural  propension,  to  that  earth 

M'hich  both  preserv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set, 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  fcar'd : 

The  dreadful  storms  at  sea  he  never  heard. 

Ho  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  consuls  mark  ^  him  the  year ; 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  snows ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers  he  knovs. 

He  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  foun  1 

For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  bom  with  himself,  he  sees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

He  has  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name. 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame ; 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 


Thus  health  and  strength  he  to  a  third  age  enjoys. 
And  sees  a  long  posterity  of  boys. 
About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam : 
The  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home. 

HENRT  YAUOHAN. 

Henbt  Yaughan  (1614-1695)  published  in  1651 
a  Yolume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  evincing  consider- 
able strength  and  originality  of  thought  and  copious 
imagery,  though  tinged  with  a  gloomy  sectarianism 
and  marred  bpr  crabbed  rhymes.  Mr  Campbell 
scarcely  does  justice  to'  Vaughan,  in  styling  him 
*  one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the 
school  of  conceit,'  though  he  admits  that  he  has 
*some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  eye 
amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren 
heath.'  As  a  sacr^  poet,  Yaughan  has  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  only  inferior  to  Crashaw.  He  was  a 
Welshman  (bom  in  Brecknockshirel  and  had  a  dash 
of  Celtic  enthusiasQL  He  first  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  but  afterwards  adopted  that  oL  a 
physician.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  to  a 
competence  in  either,  for  he  complains  much  of  the 
proverbial  poverty  and  suffering  of  poets — 

As  the^  were  merely  thrown  upon  the  stage. 
The  mirth  of  fools,  and  legends  of  the  age. 

In  his  latter  days  Yaughan  grew  deeply  serious  and 
devout,  and  published  a  volurae  of  religious  poetry, 
containing  his  happiest  eflfUsions.  The  poet  was  not 
without  hopes  of  renown,  and  he  wished  the  river  of 
his  native  vale  to  share  in  the  distinction — 

When  I  am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  streams. 
And  my  sun  sets  where  first  it  sprang  in  beams, 
I'll  leave  behind  me  such  a  large  kind  light 
As  shall  redeem  thee  from  oblivious  night. 
And  in  these  vows  which  (living  yet)  I  pay, 
Shed  such  a  precious  and  enduring  ray. 
As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead 
Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read  I 

EaHy  Xising  and  Prayer, 

[From  *  SOez  ScfntUlans,  or  Sacred  Poema.*] 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  Ood,  as  flowers  do  to  die  sun : 

Oive  him  thy'  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  dav :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
AfUr  sun-rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun  ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  buuk 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.     Canst  thou  not  sing  I 
0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  I    Go  this  way. 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  Ood  before  the  world  ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail 'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heav*n. 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  the  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth. 
Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food  : 
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Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  more — thej  make  us  holj,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  erery  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may  ; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

The  Rainh<nD. 
[From  the  Bame.3 

Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  desciy ; 
rWhen  Zcrah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gmy  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentire  looks  watch  eyery  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  1 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 
Distinct,  and  low,  1  can  in  thine  see  him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  coyenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


The  Story  of  Endymion. 

[Written  after  reading  M.  Gombauld's  Romiiaoe 
of  *  Endymion.^ 

IVe  read  thy  soul's  fair  night-piece,  and  have  seen 

The  amours  and  courtship  of  tne  silent  queen ; 

Her  stol'n  descents  to  earth,  and  what  did  moye  her 

To  juggle  first  with  heav'n,  then  with  a  loycr ; 

With  Latmos'  louder  rescue,  and  (alas !) 

To  find  her  out,  a  hue  and  cry  in  brass ; 

Thy  journal  of  deep  mysteries,  and  sad 

Nocturnal  pilcrimage ;  with  thy  dreams,  clad 

In  fancies  darker  than  thy  care ;  thy  glass 

Of  sleepy  draughts ;  and  as  thy  soul  did  pass 

In  her  calm  Toyage,  what  discourse  she  heard 

Of  spirits ;  what  dark  eroyes  and  ill-shap'd  guard 

Ismena  led  thee  throu^ ;  with  thy  proud  flight 

O'er  Periardes,  and  deep-musing  night 

Near  fair  Eurotas'  banks ;  what  solemn  green 

The  neighbour  shades  wear ;  and  what  forms  are  seen 

In  their  large  bowers ;  with  that  sad  path  and  seat 

Which  none  but  light-heel 'd  nymphs  and  fairies  beat ; 

Their  solitaiy  life,  and  how  exempt 

From  common  frailty — ^the  serere  contempt 

They  haye  of  man — their  pririlego  to  liye 

A  tiee  or  fountain,  and  in  that  reprieve 

What  afes  they  consume :  with  the  sad  yale 

Of  Diophania ;  and  the  mournful  tale 

Of  the  bleeding,  yocal  myrtle  :  these  and  more. 

Thy  richer  thoughts^  we  are  upon  the  score 

To  thy  rare  fancy  for.     Nor  dost  thou  fall 

From  thy  first  majesty,  or  ought  at  all 

Betray  consumption.    Thy  full  vigorous  bays 

Wear  the  same  green,  and  scorn  the  lean  decayi 

Of  style  or  matter ;  just  as  I  have  known 

Some  crystal  spring,  that  from  the  neighbour  down 

Derir'd  her  birth,  in  gentle  murmurs  steal 

To  the  next  vale,  and  proudly  there  reveal 

Her  streams  in  louder  accents,  addinff  still 

More  ndse  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 

At  last,  BwoU'n  with  increase,  she  glides  along 

The  lawns  and  meadows,  in  a  wanton  throng 
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Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  great  name 
Swallows  the  tributary  brooks'  drown'd  fame. 
Nor  are  they  mere  inventions,  for  we 
In  the  same  piece  find  scattered  philosophy. 
And  hidden,  dispers'd  truths,  that  folded  lie 
In  the  dark  shades  of  deep  allegory. 
So  neatly  weav'd,  like  arras,  they  deaay 
Fables  with  truth,  fancy  with  history. 
So  that  thou  hast,  in  this  thy  curious  mould. 
Cast  that  commended  mixture  wish'd  of  old. 
Which  shall  these  contemplations  render  far 
Less  mutable,  and  lasting  as  their  star  ; 
And  while  there  is  a  people,  or  a  sun, 
Endymion's  story  with  the  moon  shall  miu 

Timber, 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showen^ 

Pass'd  o'er  thy  head  ;  many  light  hearts  and  wingi 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flics, 

Fresh  groves  oow  up,  and  their  green  bruidies  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies, 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 


THOMAS  STANLEY. 

Thomas  Stanley,  the  learned  editor  of  j£«c%fttf, 
and  author  of  a  History  of  Philosophyy  appears  early 
in  this  period  as  a  poet,  riaying  published  a  yolume 
of  his  verses  in  1651.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  knight,  of  Cambcrlow-Green,  in  Hertford- 
shire, he  was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford; 
spent  port  of  his  youth  in  travelling;  and  afterwards 
lived  in  the  Middle  Temple.  His  poems,  whether 
original  or  translated,  are  remarkable  for  a  rich  style 
of  thought  and  expression,  though  deformed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conceits  of  his  age. 

The  Tomb, 

When,  cruel  fair  one,  I  am  slain 
By  thy  disdain. 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn. 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne. 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death  ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum. 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn : 
Thus  freed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  oome 

To  see  my  tomb. 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd. 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud, 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made. 
Press  near  my  shade, 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame, 
And  thou,  devour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire. 
His  cacrifioe,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust. 

Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie, 
The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me  t 
And  they  who  should  attest  thy  glory. 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest. 
Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breast 
•^  "^  31» 
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Draw  near. 
You  loYen  that  oomplatii 
Of  Fortone  or  Diidain, 
And  to  mT  ashes  lend  a  tear ; 
Melt  the  hard  marble  with  joor  gnaoMg 
And  soften  the  relentless  stones. 
Whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subject  hide^ 
Of  all  lore's  cruelties  and  beauty's  pride  1 

No  Terse, 
No  epicedium  brings 
Nor  peaceful  requiem  sine. 
To  charm  the  terrors  of  my  heane ; 
No  profane  numbers  must  flow  near 
The  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  are  dumb ;  sofUjr,  oh,  softl j  mouniy 
Lest  you  disturb  the  peace  attends  m j  nm. 

Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismal  grare 
Such  offerings  as  jou  hare^ 
Forsaken  cjpress  and  sad  jew ; 
For  kinder  nowers  can  take  no  birtht 
Or  growth,  from  such  unhappy  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  my  dust,  and  sa^,  Here  lies 
To  Lore  and  Fate  an  equal  sacrifice. 

TheLom, 

Yet  ere  Igo^ 
Disdainful  Beauty,  thou  shalt  be 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  ma. 

A  faith  so  bright, 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  nut ; 

So  firm,  that  lovers  might 
Hare  read  thy  stoiy  in  my  dusty 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  rerdant  as  thy  youth. 

Whilst  the  shrill  Toice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost. 
For  all  true  loTers,  when  they  find 

That  mT  just  aims  were  crost. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine, 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  false  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow. 

Affection  may  excuse. 
For  lore  from  sjrmpathy  doth  flow. 

Nbie  <m  Anacreon, 

[The  foUowlBff  pleoe  is  •  trsndation  hj  Btanky  ften  a  poem 
hj  St  AvunC,  In  whieh  that  writer  had  emplojred  Us  utoiost 
genlui  to  expand  and  cnfiawone  of  the  oTsr-fres  sentiments 
cfthebardofTafaM.] 

Let's  not  rhyme  the  hours  away ; 

Friends !  we  must  no  longer  play : 

Brisk  Lyoeus — see  1— inrites 

To  more  raTishing  delights. 

Let's  ^ye  o'er  this  fool  Apollo, 

Nor  his  fiddle  longer  follow : 

Fie  upon  his  forkM  hill. 

With  his  fiddle-stick  and  quill; 

And  the  Muses,  though  they're  gywomft^ 

They  are  neither  young  nor  handsome; 

And  thoir  freaks  m  sober  sadnc  ' 

Are  a  mere  poetie^  madness : 

Pegasus  is  but  a  horse ; 

He  that  f  >llows  him  is 


See,  the  rain  soaks  to  the  skin. 

Make  it  rain  as  well  within. 

Wine,  my  boy ;  we'll  sing  and  laugh* 

All  night  revel,  rant,  and  quaff*; 

Till  the  morn  stealing  behind  us, 

At  the  table  sleepless  find  us. 

When  our  bones  (alas  !)  shall  have 

A  cold  lodffing  in  the  grave ; 

When  swift  death  shall  overtake  ns^ 

We  shall  sleep  and  none  can  wake  us. 

Drink  we  then  the  juice  o'  the  vine 

Make  our  breasts  Lyoeus'  shrine ; 

Bacchus,  our  debauch  beholding 

Bj  thy  imace  I  am  moulding. 

Whilst  my  brains  I  do  replenish 

With  this  draught  of  unmiz'd  Rhenish  ; 

By  thy  full-branch'd  ivy  twine ; 

By  this  sparkling  glass  of  wine  ; 

By  thy  Thyrsus  so  renown'd  ; 

By  the  heidths  with  which  th'  art  crowtt'd  ; 

By  the  feasts  which  thou  dost  priie ; 

By  thy  numerous  victories ; 

By  the  howls  by  Maenads  mads ; 

By  this  haut-gout  carbonado  ; 

By  thy  colours  red  and  white ; 

By  the  tavern,  thy  delight ; 

By  the  sound  thy  oi^es  spread ; 

By  the  shine  of  noses  red  ; 

^  thy  table  free  for  all ; 

By  the  jovial  carnival ; 

By  thy  language  cabalistic ; 

By  thy  cjrmbal,  drum,  and  his  sti^  ; 

By  the  tunes  thy  quart-pots  strike  up  ; 

By  thy  sighs,  the  broken  hiccup  ; 

Vij  thy  mystic  set  of  ranters ; 

By  thv  never-tamed  panthers  ; 

By  this  sweet,  this  fresh  and  f^  air ; 

By  thy  goat,  as  chaste  as  we  are ; 

By  thy  fulsome  Cretan  lass; 

By  the  old  man  on  the  ass ; 

By  thy  cousins  in  miz'd  shapes ; 

By  the  flower  of  fairest  grapes  ; 

By  thy  bisks  fam'd  far  and  wide ; 

By  thy  store  of  neats'-tongues  diy'd  ; 

By  thy  incense,  Indian  smoke  ; 

By  the  joys  thou  dost  provoke  ; 

By  this  salt  Westphalia  gammon ; 

By  these  sausages  that  inflame  one  ; 

By  thy  tall  majestic  flaggons  ; 

By  mass,  tope,  and  thy  flap-dragoni ; 

By  this  olive's  unctuous  savour  ; 

By  this  orange,  the  wines'  flavour  ; 

By  this  cheese  o'errun  with  mites  ; 

By  thy  dearest  favourites  ; 

To  thy  frolic  order  call  us, 

Knights  of  the  deep  bowl  install  of  ; 

And  to  show  thyself  divine, 

Never  let  it  want  for  wine. 


Note  to  MotAm. 

[Btanlsj  here  trandatas  a  poem  of  Msxliio,  In 
writer  had  in  hie  eye  the  second  idyl  of  MoBohne.] 


whkh  ikal 


Along  the  mead  Europa  walks, 
To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  gems^ 

Which,  plucking  from  their  slender  stalky 
She  weaves  in  fimgrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  viigin  treads. 
The  common  people  of  the  field. 

To  kiss  her  feet  oowing  their  heads. 
Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yield, 

'Twizt  whom  ambitious  wars  arise,. 

Which  to  the  quaen  shall  fisst  pnwmt 
A  jrift  Arabian ^pice  outvies. 


votive  offering  of  their  scent. 
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When  deathlesb  Amamnth,  this  strife, 

Greedy  by  dying  to  decide, 
Begs  she  would  her  green  thread  of  life, 

As  love's  fair  destiny,  divide. 

Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  vine 

And  iTY  enviously  beholds. 
Wishing  her  odorous  arms  might  twine 

About  this  fair  in  such  strict  folds. 

The  Violet,  by  her  foot  opprest, 
Doth  from  that  touch  enamoured  rise, 

But,  losinff  straight  what  made  her  blest, 
Hangs  down  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 

Clitia,  to  new  devotion  won. 

Doth  now  her  former  faith  deny, 
Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun. 

And  glories  in  apostacy. 

The  Gillyflower,  which  mocks  the  skies, 
(The  meadow's  painted  rainbow)  seeks 

A  brighter  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  cheeks. 

The  jocund  flower-de-luce  appears, 

Because  neglected,  discontent ; 
The  morning  fumish'd  her  with  tean ; 

Her  sighs  expiring  odours  vent. 

Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more, 

Seems  his  own  beauty  to  admire ; 
In  water  not  so  clear  before, 

As  represented  now  in  fire. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladly  claim 

A  privilese  above  the  rest, 
Bq^  with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame^ 

To  be  transplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leaves 

The  hand  of  Nature  writ  hu  fate. 
With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deceives 

In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  rais*d, 
Awak'd  by  this  approaching  mom. 

And  view'd  her  purple  light  amaz'd, 
Thou^  his,  alas  I  was  but  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd. 
But  for  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  like  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  divine  a  fate  to  fall. 

The  royal  maid  th'  applause  disdains 

Of  vulgar  flowers,  and  onl^  chose 
The  bashful  gloiy  of  the  plains. 

Sweet  daughter  of  the  spring,  the  Rose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Rais'd  on  a  verdant  thorny  throne, 

Guarded  by  amorous  winds,  and  wesxs 
A  purple  robe,  a  golden  crown. 

Snt  JOHN  DBNRAM. 

Sib  John  Dbkhah  (1615-1668)  was  the  ion  of  the 
diief  baioD  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  then  the  diief  resort  of  all  the  poetical 
and  hif^-spirited  cayaliers.  Benham  was  wild  and 
dissolute  in  his  youth,  and  squandered  away  great 
part  of  his  patrimony  at  the  gaming-table.  He  was 
made  governor  of  famham  castle  by  Charles  I.; 
and  after  the  monarch  had  been  deUrered  into  the 
hands  of  the  army,  his  secret  correspondence  was 
partly  carried  on  by  Benham,  who  was  fturnished 
with  nine  seyeral  ciphers  for  the  purpose.  Charies 
had  a  respect  for  literature,  as  well  as  tiie  arts ;  and 
MUton  records  of  him  that  he  made  Shakspeare's 
plays  the  doset-companion  of  his  solitude.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  king  wished  to  keep 
poetry  apart  fW>m  state  aflairs ;  for  he  told  Denham, 


on  seeing  one  of  his  pieces,  '  that  when  men 
young,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  may  rent  the 
overflowings  of  their  fancy  in  that  way ;  but  when 
they  are  thought  fit  for  more  serious  employ- 
ments, if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  it  looked 
as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  The 
poet  stood  corrected  and  bridled  in  his  muse.  In 
1648  Denham  conveyed  the  Duke  of  York  to  France, 
and  resided  in  that  country  some  time.  His  estate 
was  sold  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  bat  the  Restora* 
tion  revived  his  fallen  dignity  and  fortunes.  He 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  « 
knight  of  the  baUu  In  domestic  life  the  poet  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  happy.  He  had  fireed  him- 
self from  his  early  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  nnlbr- 
tnnate  marriage  darkened  his  dosing  years,  whidi 
were  unhappily  visited  by  insanity.  He  recovered, 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  Butler,  his  fellow- 
poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
one  of  bis  happiest  effusions. 

Cboper's  ff  ifi^  the  poem  by  which  Denham  is  now 
best  known,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred lines,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  de- 
scriptions are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digres- 
sions, suggested  by  the  objects  around — the  river 
Thames,  a  ruined  abbey,  Windsor  forest,  and  the 
Add  of  Runnymede.  The  view  from  Cooper's  Hill 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr  Johnson  assigns 
to  this  poet  the  praise  of  being  '  the  author  of  a 
species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  which  the  fiindamental  subject  is 
some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
with  tiie  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  he 
supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or  inddentsl 
meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  fine  poem  on  Penshurst 
may  dispute  the  pidm  of  originality  on  this  point 
with  the  *  Cooper's  Hill,'  but  Jonson  could  not  nave 
written  with  such  correctness,  or  with  such  intense 
and  pointed  expression,  as  Denham.  The  verdflca* 
tion  of  this  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing, 
but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  Cowley, 
or  to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by 
the  old  dramatists,  or  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  He  reasoned  fluently  in  verse,  without 
glaring  faults  of  style,  and  hence  obttuned  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr  Johnson  far  above  his  deserts.  Denham 
could  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Chamberlayneb 
have  described  the  beauty  of  a  summer  morning— 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  virein  blush. 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soil'd  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears^ 

This  h^Jthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swam ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 

In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quiro  of  feather'd  choristen, 

wedding  tkeir  notes  to  the  enamour'd  idr  t 

Hero  naturo  in  her  unaflected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  embossed  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  frii^d  with  woods. 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet* 

Chamberlayne  is  oomparativdy  unknown,  and  baa 
never  been  induded  in  any  edition  of  the  poets,  yet 
every  reader  of  taste  or  sensibility  must  fed  that  the 
above  picture  far  transcends  the  odd  sketches  ol 
Denham,  and  is  imbued  with  apoetical  spirit  towhlch 
he  was  a  stranger.  *  That  Shr  John  Denham  began  a 
reformation  in  our  verse,'  says  Soutiiey,  'is  one  of 
the  most  groundless  assertions  that  ever  obtained 
belief  in  literature.  More  thought  and  more  skiU 
had  been  exerdsed  before  his  time  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  English  metre  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  the 
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nibject,  and  by  men  of  far  greater  attainnients,  and 
ikr  higher  powera.  To  improTc,  indeed,  either  upon 
^e  ▼eniflcation  or  the  diction  of  our  great  writers 
iras  impoasible ;  it  was  impossible  to  exceed  them  in 
the  knowledge  or  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  it 
was  easy  to  avoid  the  more  obrious  faults  of  inferior 
authors :  and  in  this  way  he  succeeded,  just  so  tu 
as  not  to  be  included  in 

The  mob  of  gmilemoi  iHio  wrote  with  ease ; 

nor  ooDSlgned  to  obliTioQ  with  the  **  persons  of  qua- 
lity* who  contributed  their  rapid  eflbsions  to  the 
miscellanies  of  those  days.  His  proper  place  is 
among  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors 
who  odled  themselves  wits,  and  have  since  been  en- 
titled poets  by  the  courtesy  of  England.'  *  Denham, 
nevertheless,  deserves  a  place  in  English  literature, 
though  not  that  high  one  which  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  to  him.  The  traveller  who  crosses  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  finds  pleasure  in  the  contrast  af- 
Ibi^ted  by  level  plains  and  calm  streams,  and  so  Den- 
ham's  correctness  pleases,  after  the  wild  imaghiations 
and  faregular  harmony  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 
lyre  who  preced«l  him.  In  reading  him,  wc  feel  that 
we  are  descending  into  a  different  scene — the  ro- 
mance is  over,  and  we  must  be  content  with  smooth- 
aoM,  regularity,  and  order. 

[The  Thama  <md  Windtor  Ffntd,'\ 
[FioBi  *  Cooper^  HflL*] 

Mr  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  vallm  strays ; 

Hiames,  the  most  lor^d  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 

Hasting  to  pav  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold. 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring, 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 

Like  mothers  which  their  infauts  overlay ; 

Kor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  profbse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  l&e  gave. 

Ko  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

Tlie  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 

But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 

Flift  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  oonfin'd, 

But  fnt  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 

Full  of  Uie  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  : 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants. 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants  ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  excl^ge. 

O,  vnJd  Ifow  like  lAee,  and  make  thy  itream 

J^  ffttat  example^  €i$  it  it  my  thane/ 

TMm^  da»  yef  dear,  thov^  gentle  vet  not  duU, 

9lrmg  wmoutt  ragef  without  o'er^lowtng  fdL 


Bat  his  pnmd  head  the  idiy  mountain  hides 
Ammw  &e  clouds ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curied  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  whidk  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  stonns  his  lofty  fbidiead  beat. 
The  common  &te  of  all  that's  hu;h  or  great 
Low  al  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd, 
Between  the  mountun  and  the  stream  embrac'd, 

*  flootlMgrli  Oowpor,  voL  IL  pw  UOi 


Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hil  derives. 

While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  ; 

And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 

Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 

Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 

Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames, 

Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flai:ies ! 

Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  aiiy  shape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

The  four  lines  printed  in  Italics  have  been  pralaed 
by  every  critic  from  Dryden  to  the  present  day. 

{I%e  BefonmUMn — Mmict  and  i^tn'tont.] 

Here  should  mv  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  prus^ 

But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wandering  eye  Mtraya. 

Viewing  a  neighbouring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 

A  chapel  crown 'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 

Th'  adjoining  abbey  fell.    May  no  such  storm 

Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform  ! 

Tell  me,  my  muse,  what  monstrous  dire  ofienos^ 

What  crime  could  any  Christian  king  incense 

To  such  a  rage  t    Was't  luxury  or  lust ! 

Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  I 

Were  these  their  crimes !  They  were  his  own  moA 

more ; 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor, 
Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  oivn. 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoils : 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  stylet. 
And  thus  to  th*  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 
Their  charitv  destroys,  their  faith  defends, 
llien  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell. 
In  empty,  airv  contemplation  dwell ; 
And  like  the  block  unmoved  lay ;  but  outs, 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  temperate  region  can  be  known. 
Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  sone  t 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream. 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  f 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure. 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  I 
Can  knowledge  hare  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ! 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than,  led  by  a  £Use  guide,  to  eir  by  day. 

Denham  had  jnst  and  enlightened  notions  of  the 
duty  of  a  translator.  *  It  is  not  his  business  alone,' 
he  says,  '  to  translate  language  into  language,  buf 
poesy  into  poesy ;  and  poesy  is  so  subtle  a  spirit, 
that,  in  poiuing  out  of  one  language  into  ano^er, 
it  will  all  evaporate;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not 
added  in  the  translation,  there  will  remain  no- 
thing but  a  capvi  mortnam;  there  being  certain 
graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words.'  Hence,  in 
his  poetical  address  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  on  hif 
trantlation  of  *  Pastor  Fido,'  our  jtoet 


That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains. 

Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains. 

Cheap  vuLnr  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 

No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  wwdl. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 

To  make  translations  and  translators  too.       «.^ 
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throagh  all  the  windings  of  romantic  lore,  plots, 
escapes,  and  adyentnres,  more  time  is  required  than 
the  author's  busj  age  could  afford — we  need  hardly 
wonder  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful 
poet.  His  works  were  almost  totally  forgotten,  till, 
in  our  own  day,  an  anthor  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  original  compositions  than  for  his 
literary  research  and  sound  criticism,  Mr  Campbell, 
in  his  *  Specimens  of  the  Poets,'  in  1819,  by  quoting 
largely  from  *  Pharonnida,'  and  pointing  out  the  *  rich 
breadth  and  Tariety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  passion,  imagery,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  tenderness  of  description,  which  lay,  *like 
metak  in  the  mine,'  in  the  neglected  Yolume  of 
Chamberlayne.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that 
the  works  of  this  poet  can  ever  be  popular;  his 
beauties  are  marred  by  infelicity  of  execution: 
though  not  deficient  in  the  genius  of  a  poet,  he  had 
little  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  The  heroic  couplet 
then  wandered  at  will,  sometimes  into  a  *  wilderness 
of  sweets,'  but  at  other  times  into  tediousness,  man- 
nerism, and  absurdity.  The  sense  was  not  com- 
pressed by  the  form  of  the  verse,  or  by  any  correct 
rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Chamberlayne  also 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  his  story  being 
long  and  intricate,  and  his  style  such — from  the 
pn)Tonged  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  scenes — as 
could  not  be  appreciated  except  on  a  (careful  and 
attentive  perusal.  Denham  was  patent  to  all — short, 
sententious,  and  perspicuous. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  poet  with  his  obscure 
and  neglected  situation,  depressed  by  poverty, 
breaks  out  in  the  following  passage  descriptive  of  a 
rich  simpleton : — 

How  purblind  is  the  world,  that  such  a  monster. 

In  a  few  dirty  acres  swaddled,  must 

Be  mounted,  in  opinion's  empty  scale, 

Above  the  noblest  virtues  that  adorn 

SouU  that  make  worth  their  centre,  and  to  thai 

Draw  all  the  lines  of  action  !     Worn  with  age, 

The  noble  soldier  sits,  whilst,  in  his  cell, 

The  scholar  stews  his  catholic  brains  for  food. 

The  traveller  retum'd,  and  poor  may  go 

A  second  pilgrimage  to  farmers'  doors,  or  end 

His  journey  m  a  hospital  ;  few  being 

So  generous  to  relieve,  where  virtue  doth 

Necessitate  to  crave.     Harsh  poverty, 

That  moth,  which  frets  the  sacred  robe  of  wit. 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  blunts,  that  else 

Had  spun  rich  threads  of  fancy  fit>m  the  brain : 

But  they  are  souls  too  much  sublim'd  to  thrive. 

The  fbUowing  description  of  a  dream  is  finely 
executed,  and  seems  to  have  suggested,  or  at  least 
bears  a  dose  resemblance  to,  the  splendid  opening 
lines  of  Dryden's  *  Religio  Laici :'— 

A  strong  prophetic  dream, 
Piverting  b^  enigmas  nature's  stream. 
Long  hovenng  through  the  portals  of  her  mind 
On  vain  fSsntastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 
The  glimmerings  of  oMtructed  reason,  by 
A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 
Led  into  supematuml  light,  whose  rays 
As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  day's 
Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 
Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 
Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 
Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  original 
In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate),  a  fit 
Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 
Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 
This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  whers^ 
Fiz'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world. 
The  heart  o'  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  kurl'd 


The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  within 
Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 
Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  rely 
The  pond'rous  burdens  of  mortality. 
An  e[damantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure. 
More  glorious  far  than  this — fram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  dooms-day's  darts. 

Chamberlayne,  like  Milton,  was  fond  of  describing 
the  charms  <n  morning.  We  have  copied  one  paa* 
sage  in  the  previons  notice  of  Denham,  and  nume- 
rous brief  sketches, 

Like  atoms  of  the  runbow  fluttering  round, 

are  interspersed  tliroughout  his  works.    For  ex- 
ample— 

Where  eveir  bough 
Maintain'd  a  feathered  chorister  to  tmf 
Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  brug 
Into  a  murmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mom  on  each  lea?  did  hang  her  liquid  balm. 
With  an  intent,  before  the  next  sun's  birth. 
To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft  earth 
Received  from  last  day's  b^ons. 

Of  virgin  purity  he  says,  with  singular  beauty  of 
expression — 

The  morning  pearls, 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  son 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat. 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  '  Pharonnidi,'  he 
stops  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  morning — 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 
A  lullaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled. 
On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  de^vy  bed. 
To  fJKa  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

Uhhajppjf  Love* 

*  Is't  a  sin  to  be 
Bom  high,  that  robs  me  of  my  libertv  t 
Or  is't  the  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  'less  from  equal  orbs  they  shine  t 
What  heaven  made  free,  ambitious  men  confine 
In  regular  degrees.    Poor  Love  must  dwell 
Within  no  climate  but  what's  parallel 
Unto  our  honour'd  births ;  the  envied  fate 
Of  princes  oft  these  burdens  find  from  state. 
When  lowly  swains,  knowing  no  parent's  voice 
A  negative,  make  a  free  happy  choice.' 
And  here  she  sighed ;  then  with  some  drops,  distill'd 
From  Love's  most  sovereign  elixir,  fiU'd 
The  crystal  fountains  of  £n-  eyes,  which,  ers 
Dropp'd  down,  she  thus  recalls  again :  *  But  ne'er. 
Ne'er,  my  ArndiA,  shall  these  fban  destroy 
My  hopes  of  thee :  Heaven  1  let  me  but  eigoy 
So  much  of  all  those  blessings,  which  their  birth 
Can  take  firom  frail  mortality ;  and  Earth, 
Contracting  all  her  curses,  cannot  make 
A  storm  of  danger  loud  enough  to  shake 
Me  to  a  trembhng  penitence ;  a  curse. 
To  make  the  honor  of  Iny  sufiering  worse. 
Sent  in  a  father's  name,  like  vengeance  PiU 
From  angiy  Heav'n,  upon  my  head  may  dwell 
In  an  eternal  stain — my  honour'd  name 
With  pale  disgrace  may  languish — busy  fhme 
My  reputation  spot — affection  be 
Term'd  unoommanded  lust — sharp  poverty. 
That  weed  that  kills  the  ^tle  flow\  of  love^ 
As  the  result  of  all  these  ills,  may  prove 
My  greatest  misery — unless  to  find 
Myself  nnpitied.    Yei  not  so  onki&d  ^^^ 


ENGLISH  UTERATURK 


Would  I  eat 
At  tbow  fu 

Ann'd  with  diMuaeicma,  to  oiMiruct  cue  waj 

Ftaej  directB  ;  but  let  Hsoae  louU  obey 

Their  huih  conunands,  that  stand  id  fev  to  ihod 

Repentaat  te*» :  I  uu  reaolred  to  tread 

Hiom  doubtful  pathi,  through  atl  the  shade*  of  feu 

That  now  benight*  them.     Lot*,  with  pitj  heat 

Thj  fuppli«iit'«  prajer,  and  when  mj  clouded  eje* 

Shall  caua  to  weep,  in  smilei  I'll  lacriBce 

To  the*  auch  offerings,  that  the  utmoit  data 

Of  cUath'a  rough  handi  ahall  Derec  TioUU.' 


»  WUJ.EH  (I605-168T)  wai  a  courtly  and 

•matory  poet,  inftrior  to  Herrick  or  Suc±ling  in 
natural  feeling  and  poetic  fancy,  but  snperior  to 
■jl  correctne*!  and  in  general  power*  of  versi- 
0.    The  poenii  of  Waller  hare  all  the  unooth- 


!■  and  polish  of  modern  verse,  and  hence  a  high, 

pertiapa  too  high,  rank  hu  been  claimed  for  him 
aa  one  of  the  first  refiners  and  improvers  of  poetical 
diction.  One  cjiuae  of  Waller's  refinement  was 
doubtleu  his  early  and  familiar  Intercourse  with  the 
court  and  nobility,  and  the  liglit  conversational  na- 
tnre  of  most  of  his  productions.  He  wrote  for  tlie 
world  of  fashion  and  of  taste— conaiguing 


Than 


m  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade. 


And  be  wrote  in  the  same  itrwn  till  be  was  npwardi 
of  foDtKoret  His  life  has  more  romance  than  hii 
poetry.  Waller  was  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Hertford- 
ahire,  and  in  his  infancy  waa  left  heir  to  an  estaK 
ot  £3000  per  annum.  His  mother  waa  a  sister  ol 
the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  but  was  a  royalist  ir 
feeling  and  used  to  lecture  Cromwell  for  his  shore 
in  the  death  of  Charles  L  Her  son,  the  poet,  waa 
either  a  loundlicad  or  a  royalist,  aa  the  Ume  served. 
He  entered  parliament  and  wrote  his  first  poem 
when  lie  waa  eighteen.  At  twenty-flve,  he  married 
•  rich  heireaa  of  London,  wlio  died  the  aame  year, 
and  the  poet  immediately  became  a  suitor  of  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  o( 
Leicester.  To  Ihia  proud  and  peerless  fair  one 
Waller  dedicated  the  better  portion  of  his  poetry, 
and  the  grove*  of  Ponshnrst  ecliocd  to  llie  praises 
of  hit  SochariaMfc    Lady  IWrothea,  liowtver,  was 


Inexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland.  It  is  said  that,  meeting  her  long  afttf- 
wards.  when  slie  was  far  advanced  in  years,  the  ladj 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  auch  jeitem 
upon  her.  '  When  you  are  aa  young,  madaio,  and 
as  handsome,  aa  you  were  then,'  r«)iied  the  nngal' 
lant  poet  The  incident  affords  a  key  to  Waller*l 
character.  He  waa  easy,  witty,  and  accomnliihed, 
but  cold  and  aelflsh  -,  destitute  alike  of  high  prfn- 
ciple  and  deep  feeling.  Aa  a  member  of  parliainent, 
Waller  distinguished  himself  on  the  popular  aide, 
and  was  cho*en  to  conduct  the  prosecution  ^alntt 
Judge  Crawley  for  hii  opinion  in  favour  of  levying 
ship-money.  His  speech,  on  delivering  the  impeach- 
ment, was  printed,  and  SO.OOO  copies  d'  it  aold  in  one 
day.  Shortly  afterward*,  however.  Waller  joined 
in  a  plot  to  surprise  the  city  militia,  and  let  in  the 
king's  forces,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  aentenced 
to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£10.000.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  waa  mean 
and  abject.  At  tlie  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
Uie  poet  went  abroad,  and  resided,  amidst  much 
splendour  and  hospitality,  in  France.  He  retnmed 
during  the  protectorate,  and  when  Cromwell  died. 
Waller  celebrated  the  event  in  oneof  his  moat 
vigorous  and  impressive  poems.  The  image  of  the 
commonwealth,  though  reared  by  no  common  handa, 
soon  [til  to  pieces  under  Kicbard  Cromwell,  and 
Wilier  waa  ready  with  a  congratulatory  addreaa  to 
Charlea  II.  The  royal  offering  waa  considered  in- 
ferior lo  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  and  the  king 
hiniaeir  (who  admitted  the  poet  to  terms  of  courtly 
intimacy)  is  anid  to  have  told  him  of  the  disparity. 
'Poets,  sire,' replied  the  witty,  aelf-po*sessed  Waller, 
'succeed  l>etter  in  fiction  than  in  truth.'  In  the 
first  parliament  summoned  by  Chariea.  Waller  sat 
fur  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  served  for  different 

Elace*  in  all  the  parliament*  of  that  reign.  Bishop 
urnet  say*  he  wa*  the  delight  of  the  bouae  at 
commons.  At  the  acceisioo  of  James  IL  in  1S8S, 
the  venerable  poet,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Cornwall. 
The  m.id  career  of  James  in  seeking  to  subvert  the 
national  church  and  constitution  waa  foreseen  by 
this  wary  and  sagacious  olwerver;  'he  will  be  left,' 
said  he,  'like  a  whale  upon  the  strand,"  Feeling 
hi*  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  close,  Waller 
purchased  a  small  property  at  Coleibill,  aaying, '  h« 
would  be  glad  to  die  like  the  *tBg,  where  he  waa 
roused.'  The  wish  was  not  fulfilled ;  he  died  at 
Beaconsfleldon  the  21at  of  October  1GB7,  and  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place  (where  also  rest  the  aahe* 
of  Edmund  Burke)  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 

The  first  collection  of  Waller's  poems  waa  made 
by  himself,  and  published  in  the  year  16G4.  It 
went  through  nnmeroua  editions  in  hia  lifetime  ;  and 
in  16B0  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  piecea 
OS  he  had  produced  inhis  latter  years.  In  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Lady  Harley,  preflaed  to  this  edition, 
and  written  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  rant. 
Thia  euloglnm  aeems  to  embody  the  opinion  of 
Waller's  contemporaries,  and  it  waa  afterwards  con- 
flnned  by  Uryden  and  Pope,  who  had  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  eicellent  models  of  versification  ftir- 
iiishedby  the  old  poets,  and  their  rich  poetical  diction. 
The  smoothness  of  his  versification,  hia  good  senae, 
and  uniform  elegance,  rendered  him  popular  with 
critics  as  with  the  multitude;  while  his  prominence 
as  a  public  man,  for  so  many  years,  would  increase 
curiosity  as  to  Ilia  works.  Waller  is  now  seldom 
read.  Tin;  pliiyfulncis  of  his  fancy,  and  the  absence 
,  of  any  striking  defects,  are  but  poor  substitutes  fa 
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CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 


genuine  feeling  and  the  luiiguoge  of  nnture.  Ilii 
~  ms  are  chii'fly  ihnrt  anil  inciJvntal,  but  lie  wrnlc 
m  poem  on  Divine  Lore,  in  lix  ciinloi.  Diwli-'y  linii 
*.tleD  hii  'Djvi<l(;ia,'Bnd  recammeniled  rocrcditib- 
Mcta  a«  adapted  Tor  poetry ;  but  neither  he  noi 
Walkr  succeeded  io  this  new  and  highef  walk  of 


^-G 


^^ . 


WaDK^Tok 
I  moM.  Such  an  emplo;inent  of  their  tslenta 
1  gnceftil  and  becoming  in  advanced  life,  tmt 
their  fame  mu)t  erer  reat  on  their  liglit,  airy,  and 
ocoaaional  poema,  dictated  by  tliat  gallantry,  adula- 
tion, and  play  of  fancy,  which  characterited  (he 
MTalier  po«ti. 

OnLoTt. 
Annr,  in  hatty  worib  or  blowi, 
Itaelf  di«:hargH  on  our  foei ; 
And  tormir,  too,  findi  Bome  ieli«f 

So  si'iy  pasiion,  but  fond  Iotb, 


'II  mire 


];"»'f^. 

and  tlie  proud. 


Bui  that  a. _ 

To  what  pietents  hii  onn  designi ; 
Mak«ii  him  lament,  and  ligh,  and  weep, 
Diaonler'd,  Irtmble,  fawn,  and  creep ; 
pOTtureii  which  render  him  dcspii'd. 

Where  he  endea- '"  I :■■••' 

For  women  (bor 
Stoop  to  the  for  „„ 
Affect  the  haii;:hty  a 

The  gay,  the  frolic,  n =  >„„„. 

Who  first  (he  gen'rous  »lced  oppreit. 
Not  kue-'liiig  did  «tlute  the  brast ; 
But  with  high  mumgf,  life,  and  force. 
Approaching,  lam'd  th'  unruly  hone. 

UnwiMily  we  the  ni*er  fjist 
Pity,  nuppofiing  them  opprcet 
With  tyraiif  force,  wlu.«  law  U  will. 
By  which  Ihcy  g.,vern.  ffoil,  and  kill ; 
Each  nymph,  hut  inodemlely  fair, 
-J.  _..i  _.  ■  «  rigour  here. 


Coaimaads  with  n 


Should  lome  brave  TuA,  that  walka  amm 
Ili«  twenty  las.>es,  bright  and  young, 
Behold  tf^  many  gallanU  here. 
With  modpsl  guise  and  lilent  fear, 
Alt  to  one  female  idol  bmd. 
While  her  high  pride  doea  scnrre  dearvud 
To  mark  Iheir  folliw.,  he  would  swear 
That  thcae  ber  guard  of  eunocha  were. 

Or  humbler  itnvcs,  he  had  not  wen- 
All  thii  with  indignation  ;pake. 
In  tain  1  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Lore :  that  conqu'rin;  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  itrook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  i     ' 


lilied  n. 


So  the  (nil  Btn;;,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  imnnth  sircam  about  to  diiak, 
Surrcvin;;  there  hia  armed  head, 
With'uhame  remembers  that  he  fled 
The  Konicd  dogn,  rcKoirea  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  hut  if  their  eij 

He  It 


nin  hi^ 


ingei 


On  a  Girdb. 
That  which  her  ilender  waiit  confin'd 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  : 
It  was  my  bcnT'n'n  cxtremesl  sphere, 
Tbe_pale  which  hold  that  lovely  deer; 
My  joy,  my  grief,  mj|  hope,  my  lore, 

A  narrow  compoM  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  hit. 


On  the  Ma>ivt(jt  of  Oie  Dvarft. 
Design  or  chance  makes  othen  wire. 
But  N'ature  did  this  match  contnTc: 
Etc  might  as  well  hnre  Adam  fled, 
Aa  ihe  denied  her  little  bed 
To  bin),  for  whom  Ilcai'n  seem'd  to  (ranw 
Ai.d  meaaure  out  thi*  only  dame. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  hurabte  pair. 
Beneath  the  lerel  of  all  can  1 
Oier  whoae  heads  thou  arrowi  flj 
Of  sad  diitrust  and  jealousy; 
Secured  in  as  high  eitrcme. 
As  if  the  world  held  none  but  them. 
To  him  the  fairest  n.vmphi  do  show 
Like  moTing  mountains  topp'd  wi^  OMWj 
And  et'ry  man  a  Polyphema 
Does  to  hii  Galatea  seem. 
Ah  t  Chloris,  that  kind  Natui«  thus 
From  all  the  world  had  seier'd  us ; 
Creating  for  ourselves  us  two. 
As  Lore  has  me  for  only  you  I 

A  Panesfrie  u  lie  Lord  Pntator, 
While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  heart*  command. 


Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
■""  \  tlicn.selves  injur'd  that  they  cannot 
.      _  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 
Abate  the  ware*,  as  Nqitune  show'd  his  {» 
rhide  the  winds,  and  sare  tho  Trojan  a, 
las  your  lligbnew,  i^sed  abore  the  nat 
Storms  of  ambition  tearing  ua  repren'd. 


Your  drooping  oountry,  torn  with  ctril  hfttoi 
Resior'd  by  jou,  \»  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Soots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea's  our  own  ;  and  now  all  nations  greets 
With  bending  sails,  each  Tessel  of  our  fleet ; 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heav'n,  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe^ 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile. 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  I 

Whether  this  porti<m  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent, 
(>r  thus  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankmd. 

Hither  the  opprei>sed  shall  henceforth  resort. 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  our's  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

•  •  • 

Still  as  yon  rise,  the  state  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you  ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  !  when,  without 

noise. 
The  rising  sun  night's  Tulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  stoiy  ; 
But  liring  yirtue,  all  achicTements  past. 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Caesar  found ;  and  that  onciateful  age, 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage  ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  yiolence  and  warn ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  preyent  the  falL 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword. 
Which  of  tne  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord, 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  rule  yictorious  armies,  but  by  you  t 

You,  that  had  tao^t  them  to  subdue  their  foes. 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  q>'rit8  compose ; 
To  eyexy  duty  could  their  minds  engage. 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 

So  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth  approach  the  haughty  beast. 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  yex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest. 
Her  wcaiy  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then- let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these. 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Your  battles  they  hereafW  shall  indite, 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

[J^fl^iift  GommmJ] 

[From  a  pnlogoa  to  Bsaimwnt  and  Fletehirli  '  ]lald% 

Tragedy.'] 

Scarce  should  we  haye  the  boldness  to  pretend 
So  long-renown'd  a  tragedy  to  mend. 
Had  not  already  some  deserv'd  your  praise 
With  like  attempt    Of  all  our  elder  plays, 
Tliis  and  Philaster  have  the  loudest  fame : 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  expressed  ; 
Lofty  and  bold,  but  n^ligently  dreas'd. 


Above  our  neighbours  our  coneeptions  are ; 
But  faultless  writing  is  the  effect  of  care. 
Our  lines  reform'd,  and  not  compos'd  in  haste, 
Polish'd  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 
But  as  the  pre»ent,  so  the  last  age  writ : 
In  both  we  find  like  n^ligenoe  and  wit. 
Were  we  but  less  indulgent  to  our  faults. 
And  patience  had  to  cultiyate  our  thoughts. 
Our  Muse  would  flourish,  and  a  nobler  rage 
Would  honour  this  than  did  the  Grecian  stagei» 

[The  BritiA  iVovy.] 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  just  disdaitt 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decline 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  encamping  on  the  maill| 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd. 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confin'd, 
From  whence  our  lied  Cross  they  triumphant  S66^ 
Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode, 
Whoee  ready  sails  vrith  every  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  a  covenant  with  the  inconstant  skj; 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root, 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 

At  PenAunt, 

While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  lisfning  deer 

Attend  my  passion,  and  foiget  to  fear ; 

When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I  readi  Uieir  bowers 

With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showen. 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given, 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heay^  I 

Love's  foe  profess'd  !  why  dost  thou  fiiisely  feign 

Thyself  a  Sidney  t  from  which  noble  strain 

He  sprung,!  that  could  bo  far  exalt  the  name 

Of  Love,  uid  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame  i 

That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire. 

Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney'k  firs. 

Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 

One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 

Neyer  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 

In  joy  and  bounty,  be  suppos'd  to  bnng 

One  so  destructive.    To  no  human  stock 

We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rode ; 

That  cloyen  rock  produc'd  thee,  by  whose  side 

Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 

Of  such  stem  beauty,  plac'd  those  healing  springd* 

Which  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  bringp. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone^ 

I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num*rous  moaa 

Melt  to  compassion  ;  now  my  trait'rons  song 

With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 

While  thus  I  suffer  not  myself  to  lose 

The  memoiy  of  what  augments  my  woes ; 

But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire. 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire  I 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pient 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  yerse  ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  diould  bring 
Damaee  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advis'd  me  :  *  On  yon  a^d  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea, 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diyerted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  4i|d.*' 
Ah,  cruel  nymph  I  from  whom  her  hnmbW  swain 
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FUm  for  relief  onto  th«  raging  maia. 
And  from  tha  windi  and  tempeit«  doe*  expect 
A  mildw  bte  than  from  her  cold  n«lect  I 
Y*t  thare  bell  pra;  that  the  uukiuii  maj  prore 
BIwt  Id  bar  dwiee  ;  and  towi  thii  endlen  Iot* 


ntBwk 
Latalj  on  fonda  nrelllng  boak, 
K>  with  many  a  coming  nt, 
Thu  tmrlj  bnd  b^Bs  to  blmh. 
And  did  but  half  itMlfdisdoM  ; 
I  placked  it  thoucfa  no  better  erown. 
And  DOW  joa  *ee  how  fUl  tia  blown. 

Still,  ■■  I  did  th' 

With  Euch  a  pur 

Ai  if  they  had  b  .        , 

And  ipnading  »  wuuld  flame  anon. 

All  that  waa  meant  by  air  or  lun. 

To  the  joung  flow'r  mj  breath  haa  done. 

If  our  looae  breath  lo  much  can  do, 

What  maj  the  •nine  in  fonn*  of  lore, 

Of  puiMt  lore  and  mauc  too, 

When  FlaTia  it  atpina  to  more  t 

When  that  which  lifelew  budi  penuadw 

To  wax  mora  loft,  ha  youth  inradaa  I 


itqr,  Zomlji  Ortam—a  Sang. 
Say,  lorelj  drain  I  where  couldM  thou  find 
Sbadet  to  counterfeit  that  face  I 
Coh^on  of  thia  glorioua  ktind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 
In  bear'n  iUelf  thou  nire  wert  dreea'd 
With  that  angel-like  diiguite  ; 
Thoa  deluded,  am  I  bleet, 
And  aea  my  joy  with  doMd  eyte. 
But,  ah  t  thia  image  ii  too  kind 
To  be  other  than  a  dream  ; 
Cnel  Sachariaaa^a  mind 
Ne'er  put  on  that  aweet  eitieme. 
Fair  dream  1  if  thou  intend'at  me  giKce, 
Change  that  hearenly  face  of  thine  ; 
Paint  deepia'd  lore  in  thr  face. 
And  make  it  t'  ^pear  tike  mine. 
Palt^  wan,  and  meagra,  let  it  lonk. 
With  a  pity-moring  ahape. 
Bach  aa  wander  by  the  brook 
Of  Lethe,  or  ftom  giarea  eacape. 
llien  to  that  matchlen  nymph  appear. 
In  whoae  ahape  thou  ahineat  ao  ; 
Softly  in  her  deeping  ear 
With  humble  wonia  eipioa  my  wo. 
Perhapa  from  gieatnew,  ttate,  and  pride, 
Thua  auipriaed,  ahc  may  fall ; 
Sleep  doe*  diaproportioo  hide. 
And,  death  rcMmhling,  equaU  alL 

Oa,  Lovdg  Sate— a  Sang, 

(to,  loTely  roee  I 

Tell  her  that  waatea  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  the  knows. 

Whan  I  reaemble  her  to  thee. 

Ho*  aweet  and  fair  ahe  leema  to  be. 

Tell  her,  that'a  young. 

And  ihuna  to  haie  her  gnwn  ipied, 
hou  ipning 
■,  wuere  no  men  abide, 
■t  hare  ni '   '  '" 


That,  had'at 
Tkoan 


Snail  ia  tha  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  li^t  ntir'd ; 

Bid  her  eome  ftoih, 

611:^  heneir  to  be  dcnr'd. 

And  not  bluah  ao  to  be  admii'd. 

Then  die !  that  the 

Tha  common  fate  of  all  thinga  ma 

May  read  in  thee. 

How  tmail  a  part  of  time  they  aham 

That  are  ao  wondroua  aweet  and  fair  I 

Old  Age  amd  DtaO. 

Tbe  aeaa  are  quiet  when  the  winda  gira  o'tr; 
So  calm  are  we  when  paraiona  are  no  more. 
For  then  ire  know  haw  rain  it  waa  to  boaat 
Of  fleeting  thinga,  too  certun  to  be  loat. 
Clouda  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyea 
Conceal  that  emptineaa  which  age  dcecriea. 
The  aoul'a  dark  cotUge,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 
Leta  in  new  light  through  chinki  that  time  haa  m 
Stranger  by  weaknem,  wiser  men  become, 
Aa  they  drsw  near  to  their  etem^t  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  -riew. 
That  abuid  upon  the  thrahold  of  the  new. 


Above  tSl  the  poeta  of  thia  age,  and,  tn  the  wbob  ' 
nngetrfEngllah  poetry,  inferior  only  to  Shakapean,  I 
wu  JoHH  HiLTOH,  boTH  ID,  LondOD,  DccemW  9,    , 


1608.    Hia father  »«  of  an  ancient  Catbolie  (km ily, 
but  having  embraced  the  l*rotcatajTt  faith,  he  wu 
diainhtri  tod,  and  bod  rccoune,  as  a  meana  of  support, 
the  profL-saionofascrivuner— onewliodrswal^ 
ntracta,  and  plaeea  money  at  interest  Tiicflrraneaa 
and  the  anffcriiiga  of  the  father  for  conscience"  sak^ 
tinctured  the  early  feelingi  and  scntimenta  of  the 
son,  who  waa  a  etem  unbending  champion  of  reli- 
gious freedom.   Tlie  paternal  example  may  also  haro 
'•'i  some  eSect  on  the  poet'a  taate  and  accompliah- 
inta.    The  elder  Milton  waa  diatingniihcd  aa  a 
musical  compuKr,  and  the  son  was  well  aldlted  in 
the  aame  aootliing  and  delightful  art    The  variety 
and  harmony  of  hia  reraiflcation  may  no  doubt  ba 

Cy  traced  to  the  same  aouree.    Coleridge  style* 
in  a  muaical,  not  a  picturesque,  poet     Tbe 
Baying,  however,  ii  more  pointed  than  correct    In 
■  mosical  passages  of  Millon  (aa  the  lyrics  in 
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lUphML  Uilton  wu  educated  wilfa  great  eve.  At 
fifteen,  he  wm  lent  (even  then  ui  accompliihed 
■choUr)  to  St  Paul'i  ichcnl,  London,  nnd  two  yean 
■fterwanU  to  Chriat'a  college,  Cambridge.  He  wu 
a  KTere  itodcnt,  at  a  nice  and  haugh(y  temper,  and 
jealoiu  of  constrainC  or  controL  He  complained 
that  the  Seltii  aroand  Cambridge  had  no  (aft  ihadei 
to  attract  the  niuae,  ai  Kobert  UhII,  a  centurj  and  a 
half  aflerrardi.  attributed  hti  flrst  attack  of  inHuiity 
to  the  flatnew  of  the  scenery,  aod  the  wiuit  of  woodi 
in  tliat  part  of  England !  Milton  woa  designed  for 
the  chareh.  bnt  ha  preferred  a  '  bUmeleM  silence'  to 
what  he  considered  '  servitude  and  forswearing.'  At 
this  time,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  had  written 
hii  grand  Hymn  at  the  Nativits,  any  one  Terse  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  new  and  great 
t  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetrj.  In 
1643  he  retired  fhiiil  the  aniTersity,  having  taken 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  vent  to  the  house  of  his 
&ther,  who  had  relinquished  buaineas,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  property  at  Horton,  in  Bockingham- 
ihire.  Here  he  lived  five  years,  studying  classical 
liteiatuni,  and  here  he  wrote  his  Arcada,  Comut, 
tnd  Lycidat.  The  '  Arcades'  formed  part  of  a 
masque,  presented  to  the  Conntcsi  Dowager  oT 
Derby,  at  Harefii-ld,  near  Ilorton.  by  some  noble 
persons  of  her  family.  '  Comus,'  also  a.  masque,  jras 
preseoted  at  Ludlow  castle  in  1634,  befi 


Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it  waa  acted  oo  Hiehad* 
mas  night,  1634,  the  two  brothers,  the  yo^iDg  lady, 
and  Lawei  himself,  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  re> 
presentation.  '  Comus'  is  better  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  lura^  masque  than  any  by  Jonson, 
Ford,  or  Maasinger.  It  is  a  pure  dream  of  Elysium. 
The  leader  is  transported,  a*  in  Sliakspcare's  '  Tem- 
pest,' to  scenes  of  fairy  enchantment,  but  no  gross- 
□ess  mingles  with  the  pnet's  creations,  and  his  muse 
is  ever  ready  lo  '  moralise  the  song'  with  stnuni  (rf 
solemn  imagery  and  lofty  sentiment  'Comus'  was 
llrst  published  in  1637,  not  by  its  author,  but  by 
Henry  Lawes,  who,  in  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  says,  '  althou^  not  openly  acknowledged  by 
the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  oSspring,  to  lovely, 
and  so  much  desired,  that  the  often  copyingof  ithath 
tired  my  pen  to  give  my  sexeral  ftiends  satisfaction.' 
'  Lycidaa'  vras  also  published  in  the  tame  year.  Tliii 
exquisite  poem  is  a  monody  on  a  college  companion 
of  Milton's,  Edward  King,  who  perished  by  ship- 
wreck on  his  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland. 
Milton's  descriptive  poems,  L'ABegro  and  H  Pen- 
mroKi,  ate  generally  referred  to  the  same  happy 
period  of  his  life ;  but  fiom  the  cast  of  the  imagery, 
we  suspect  they  were  sketched  in  at  coUege,  when  he 
walked  the  '  studious  cloisters  pale,'  amidst '  storied 
windows,'    and   'pealing    anthems.'      And,    iiideed. 


of  Bridgewater,  then  president  of  T( 
drama  was  founded  on  an  actual  occar 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  then  resided  at  Lu 
his  sons,  Ixird  Urackley  and  Mr  Egcrtffl 
Alice  Kgerton,  iiis  daughter,  passing  tl 
wood  forest  in  Ilurefordahire.  on  th 
Ludlow,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  ws 
time  lost  This  accident  being  related  to 
upon  their  arrival  at  hit  castle,  Miltori 

" '  ■  I  friend  Hen., „ , 
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when  the  dulics  were  ahitred,  flr«t  with  Philip  Men- 
dowes,  uid  uTtenrKnis  with  the  excellent  Andrew 
Miin-elL  He  aervcd  Cromwell  wlien  Cmmwcll  had 
thrown  olf  the  muk  and  Hssumed  sll  but  the  name 
of  kin^r.  and  it  ii  to  be  regretted  that,  like  his  friend 
Bradshaw.  the  poet  had  not  diaclaiTiied  thia  new  and 
uaurped  tjrannf .  thougli  dignified  by  a  maater  niind. 
He  WB«  probably  hnrried  along  bj  the  stormy  tide  of 
erenta.  till  he  could  not  well  recede. 

For  ten  years  Milton'a  cyeiight  had  been  fullng, 
owing  to  the  'weariaomestudieaandmidnighlwatch- 
ingi'  of  hia  youth.  Tlie  lait  remalni  ot  it  were 
sacrificed  in  the  composition  of  his  Dcfmrio  Populi 
{he  waa  willing  nud  proud  to  miike  the  sacritlce),  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1S52,  he  was  totally  blind, 
'  D.irk,  dork,  irrccoTcrably  dark.'  Hia  wife  died  about 

cond  partner  died  within  a  year,  and  he  conse- 
crated to  her  memory  one  of  hia  simple,  bat 
solemn  and  touching  sonnets : — 


him  greater  leisure;  it  wai  completed  in  1E6(,  at  ■ 
cottage  at  Chatfunt,  in  Bucks,  to  which  the  poet 
had  withdrawn  from  tho  plague,  then  raging  in  the 
metropolis  ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  two  years, 
afterwarda,  when  the  copyright  was  pnrchused  by 
Swnue]  Siminons,a  bookseller. on  the  followingterms: 
— An  iminedlale  payment  of  £S,  and  £i  mure  when 
1300  copiei  should  be  sold  )  the  like  sum  after  the 
same  number  of  the  second  edition  (each  edition  to 
consist  of  1SD0  copies),  and  other  £S  after  the  sale  o( 
(he  thiid.  The  third  edition  was  not  published  tiU 
IBTS  (when  the  poet  was  no  more),  and  his  wii)ow 
(Milton  married  a  third  time,  shout  IGGO)  aold  all 
her  claims  to  Simmons  for  £B,  It  appears  tlwt  in 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  two  years,  the 


^i»cly  short  period  of  two  years,  the 

_  ;ntitled  to  his  second  payment,  so  tlial 

copie*  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  had  beeu  sold  ia  tbe 

RMcued  from  d^h  by  foJ,^h^oS^h''«l^d*&^t.  /^&€~^fiZ(/h&!'OZ  JWf   MZ/PC07^ 

Mine,aswliomwaih'dfronispotofohild-bodt»int  ^.O  '  Jim  AC^  ^l         yl 

Puriacmtion  ill  the  old  Uw  did  sare, 

And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  haie 

Foil  Bight  of  her  in  kearen  without  nntraint, 

Came  leated  all  in  whits,  pure  an  her  mind  ; 

Her  faoe  was  Teil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  siglit, 

Loie,  goodness,  iweetneH,  in  hsr  perwn  shin' 

»acleu,aa  in  no  face  with  more  delight.  l^^r'^id'Bapv^mL 

But,  oh  !  as  to  i-mbrace  me  she  inclin'd,  fj    lZi\    'A    O- 

I  wak'd,  ahe  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night.  ^    Kj'^  I'f  l-0-i\^ 

The  Rcatomllon  deprived  Milton  of  hia  public 
employment,  and  exposed  him  to  danger,  bat  by  the 
Intereat  of  Davenant  and  Marrell  (as  haa  been  said), 
hia  name  waa  included  in  the  general  amnesty.  The 
great  poet  waa  iiow  at  liberty  to  pnrane  his  prirate 
studies,  and  to  realise  the  derout  aapirationa  of  tiis 


two  first  years  of  its  publication — ■  pnir^  that  tb* 
nation  was  not,  as  has  been  Tulgarlj  supposed,  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  thi^irine  poem,  then  enter- 
ing on  its  course  of  immortality.  In  dcTcn  years 
from  the  date  of  its  publication,  3000  copies  had 
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visions  of  paradise;  and  that,  though  long  a  sufferer 
from  hereditary  disease,  his  mind  was  calm  and 
bright  to  the  last  He  died  without  a  struggle  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  November,  1674.  By  his  first 
rash  and  ill-assorted  marriage,  Milton  left  three 
daughters,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  taught  to  read  and 
pronounce  several  languages,  though  they  only  un- 
derstood their  native  tongue.  He  complained  that 
the  children  were  *  undutiful  and  unkind  *  to  him ; 
and  they  were  all  living  apart  from  their  illustrious 
parent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  His  widow 
inherited  a  fortune  of  about  £1500,  of  which  she 
gave  £100  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

Mjlton's  early  poems  have  much  of  the  manner 
of  Spenser,  particularly  his  '  Lyddas.'  In  *  Comus' 
there  are  various  traces  of  Fletcher,  Shakspeare, 
and  other  poets.*  Single  words,  epithets,  and  images, 
he  freely  borrowed,  but  they  were  so  combined  and 
improved  by  his  own  splendid  aod  absorbing  ima- 
gination, as  not  to  detract  from  his  originality. 
His  imi)erial  fancy  (as  was  said  of  Burke)  laid  all 
art  and  nature  under  tribute,  yet  never  lost  *  its 
own  original  brightness.*  Milton*s  diction  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  pictorial  in  effect  In  force  and  dig- 
nity he  towers  over  all  his  contemporaries.  He 
is  of  no  class  of  poets :  *  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart'  The  style  of  Milton's  verse  was 
moulded  on  classic  models,  chiefly  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians ;  but  his  musical  taste,  his  love  of  Italian 
literature,  and  the  lofty  and  solemn  cast  of  his  own 
mind,  gave  strength  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  His 
minor  poems  alone  would  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal,  but  there  still  wanted  his  great  epic  to 
complete  the  measure  of  his  fame^and  the  glory  of 
his  country. 

•  Paradise  Lost,*  or  the  fall  of  man,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  Milton  as  a  subject  for  poetry.  He  at 
first  intended  it  as  a  drama,  and  two  draughts  of  his 
scheme  are  preserved  among  his  manuscripts  in 
Trinity  college  library,  Cambridge.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, was  better  adapted  for  an  epic  than  a  dramatic 
poem.  His  *  Samson,*  though  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  has  Uttle  of  dramatic  interest  or  variety  of 
character.  His  multifarious  learning  and  uniform 
dignity  of  manner  would  have  been  too  weighty  for 
dialogue;  whereas  in  the  epic  form,  his  erudition  was 
-veil  employed  in  episode  and  illustration.  He  was 
perhaps  too  profuse  of  learned  illustration,  yet  there 
is  something  very  striking  and  imposing  even  in  his 
long  catalogues  of  names  and  cities.  They  are  gene- 
rally sonorous  and  musical.  *  The  subject  of  Para- 
dise Lost,*  says  Mr  Campbell,  *  was  the  origin  of 
evil — an  era  in  existence — an  event  more  than  all 
others  dividing  past  from  future  time — an  isthmus 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  theme  was  in  its 
nature  connected  with  everything  important  in  the 
circumstances  of  human  history ;  and  amidst  these 
circumstances  Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Pagan- 
ism were  too  important  and  poetical  to  be  omitted. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect 
them;  but  as  a  poet,  he  chose  to  treat  them,  not  as 
dreams  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of 
infernal  existences.  Thus  anticipating  a  beautiful 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  connecting 
and  reconciling  the  co-existence  of  fable  and  truth, 
and  thus  identifying  his  fallen  angels  with  the 
deities  of  •*  gay  religions  flill  of  pomp  and  gold,**  he 
yoked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his 
subject  and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  super- 
stition.*   The  two  first  books  of  *  Paradise  Lost*  are 

*  Dryden,  In  hto  preface  to  the  *  Fablos,'  says, '  Milton  hu 
acknowledged  to  me  that  Spenser  was  hU  origfnaL'  Browne, 
Fletcher,  Burton,  and  Drummond,  also  assisted :  Milton,  as 
has  been  happily  remarked,  was  a  great  collector  of  sweets 
txam  these  wiU  flowen. 


remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The 
delineation  of  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels  *  hurled 
headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky,'  and  their 
assembled  deliberations  in  the  infernal  council,  are 
astonishing  efforts  of  human  genius — *  their  appear- 
ance dwarfs  every  other  poetical  conception.'  At  a 
time  when  the  common  superstition  of  the  comitry 
presented  the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  the  most  low  and 
debasing  shapes,  Milton  invested  him  with  colossal 
strength  and  majesty,  with  unconquerable  pride  and 
daring,  with  passion  and  remorse,  sorrow  and  tears— 
*  the  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess  of  glory  ob- 
scured.' Pope  has  censured  the  dialogues  in  heaven 
as  too  metaphysical,  and  every  reader  feels  that  they 
are  prolix,  and,  in  some  instances,  unnecessary  and 
unbecoming.  The  taste  of  Milton  for  argumentative 
speech  and  theology  had  overpowered  his  poetical 
imagination.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  human  interest  in  the  poem.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  is  not  felt  The  poet  has  drawn  the 
characters  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  such  surpassing 
art  and  beauty,  and  has  invested  their  residence  in 
Paradise  with  such  an  accumulation  of  charms,  that 
our  sympathy  with  them  is  strong  and  unbroken ; 
it  accompanies  them  in  their  life  of  innocence,  their 
daily  employment  among  fruits  and  flowers,  their 
purity,  affection,  and  piety,  and  it  continues  after 
the  ruins  of  the  falL  More  perfect  and  entire  sym- 
pathy coiUd  not  be  excited  by  any  living  agents. 
In  these  tender  and  descriptive  scenes,  the  force  and 
occasional  stifihess  of  Milton's  style,  and  the  march 
of  his  stately  sonorous  vei^se,  are  tempered  and 
modulated  with  exquisite  skilL  The  allegorical 
figures  of  Sin  and  Death  have  been  found  fault 
with:  'they  will  not  bear  exact  criticism,'  says 
Hidlam,  'yet  we  do  not  wish  them  away.'  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  among  the  grandest  of  Milton's 
conceptions — terrific,  repulsive,  yet  sublime,  and 
sternly  moral  in  their  effects.  Who  but  must  enter- 
tain disgust  and  hatred  at  sin  thus  portrayed? 
The  batUe  of  the  angels  in  the  sixth  book  is  perhaps 
open  to  censure.  The  material  machinery  is  out  of 
place  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  violate  even  poetical 
probability.  The  reader  is  sensible  how  the  combat 
must  end,  and  wishes  that  the  whole  had  been  more 
veiled  and  obscure.  *  The  martial  demons,*  remarks 
Campbell,  '  who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell, 
lose  some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven.' 
The  discourses  of  the  angel  Haphael,  and  the  vision 
of  Michael  in  the  two  last  books— leading  the  reader 
gently  and  slowly,  as  it  were,  from  the  empyrean 
heights  down  to  earth — have  a  tranquil  dignity  of 
tone  and  pathos  that  are  deeply  touching  and  im- 
pressive. The  Christian  poet  triumphs  and  predo- 
minates at  the  dose, 

{Hymn  on  the  NcUivUyJ] 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  d<krd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise: 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innooent  snow ; 
And  on  her  naaed  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw : 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes  ^ 

aiould  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  defoimitMfc 
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But  he,  her  fean  to  cease. 

Sent  down  the  meek-ejr'd  Peace ; 

She,  crown'd  with  olire  green,  came  eoftlj  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harhinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  diTiding ; 
And,  waring  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  uuirersal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  hattle*8  sound. 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sot  reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss*d. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  foq^ot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fiz'd  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  waniM  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  I^rd  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  azletree,  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  lire  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook. 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  sti  11  prolongs  each  heavenly  dose. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aiiy  region  thrilling. 
Now  was  almost  won. 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefac'd  night  anay'd ; 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranki  with  wings  display'd. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
Witk  uuezpresslve  notes,  to  Heaven's  new^boin  heir. 


Such  music,  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  moiiiing  sung^ 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hung^ 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keapw 

Ring  out,  ye  cnrstal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  toudi  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  bur  loss. 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  throu^ 
the  deep. 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  fire  and  smould'ring  clouds  out  brake ; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judgo  in  middle  air  shall  spread  hit 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss. 
Full  and  perfect  is. 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  dra^n,  under  s^round. 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  taiL 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceivingi 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphoe  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  celL 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dal^ 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
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With  flower-inwoTen  tresses  tora. 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mouni. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemurs  moum  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  nms  and  altan  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Afinghts  the  Flamens  at  their  serrioo  qfttint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Poor  and  BaKlim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-batter'd  god  of  Palestin«  ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Uearen's  queen  and  mother  both« 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine ; 
The  Libyac  Hammon  shrinks  his  honi ; 
In  Tain  the  Tynan  maids  their  wounded  Thammnz 
mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue  ; 
In  Tain  with  cymbals*  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  famaee  blue : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  groTO  or  green, 

Tramplinff  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowings  load : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shzoud ; 
In  Tain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide. 

Not  Typhon  huge  endinff  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wan^ 
The  flocking  shadows  pale. 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  seTenJ  graye ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  uys 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaTing  their  moon-loT'd 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  haye  ending : 
Heayen's  youngrat-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-hamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serriceable. 

On  May  Mcrmng. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  hari>inj[^. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  A&y,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  bounteous  May  I  that  dost  uspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groyes  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song^ 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


Soimd  on  Atsomi 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dm  world  and  wide^ 

And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 

'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  f 

I  fondly  ask;  but  Patience,  to  preyent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies, '  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  nis  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bears  his  mild  yoke,  they  serye  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serye  who  only  stand  and  wait  1' 

[In  AntiapaHan  qf  th^  Attack  qfAe  RoiyoXiaU  Hfm 

iUOityJl 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  sdM^ 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  eyer  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  haimi. 

He  can  reouite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  nafne  o'er  lands  and  seaS| 

Whateyer  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower : 

The  great  Emathian  conoueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tow«r 

Went  to  the  ground :  And  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  saye  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bars. 

[On  ike  Mamaere  qf  ike  ProietUmU  m  PiedmanQ 

Ayengo,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  boiMB 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountuns  cold ; 
Eyen  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stonei^ 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  reooid  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  swaj 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  firom  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 

[Scene  from  gowns.] 

The  Ladt  SBtoSi 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  tme^ 

My  best  guide  now :  methousht  it  was  the  sound 

Of  riot  and  ill-manM^ed  merriment. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  fyUI, 

In  wanton  dance  they  praise  Uie  bounteous  Paa^ 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  ruoeness  and  swill'd  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  0  I  where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  f 

My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  oat 

With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodga 

Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 

Stent,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side^ 

To  Dring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  sray-hooded  Em^ 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmers  weed. 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wafai* 

Bat  whore  thej  areu  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
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Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts ;  'tis  likeliest 
TheT  had  engag'd  their  wandering  steps  too  far ; 
And  envious  darkness,  exe  they  could  return, 
Had  stole  them  from  me :  else,  0  thioTiah  night, 
Why  should*8t  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  I 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear ; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  iiud. 
What  might  this  be  I    A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tonguex,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sancu,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildemesso. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound, 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovenng  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavisn  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were. 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail*d. 

Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  t 

I  did  not  err ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  cleam  over  this  tuiled  grove : 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  T  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 

rU  venture ;  for  ray  new  enlivened  spirits 

Prompt  me ;  and  th<f)r  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 

Bong. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell. 
By  slow  Meander  s  margent  green, 
And  iu  the  violet-embroidcr'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Nai-cissus  are ! 

O,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Bweet  aueen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 
So  may*8t  thou  be  translated  to  the  rkies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  hannonies. 

Enter  Com  us. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  2 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night. 
At  e^-ery  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smil'd  !    1  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three, 
Amid«t  the  flowery-kiAled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison 'd  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Cbar}'bdis  murmur'd  soft  applause. 
Y(t  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luU'd  tne  sense, 
Ar  d  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
\  never  heard  till  now. 


IPraUe  of  ChaOitjfJ] 
[From  Comoa] 

Tis  Chastity,  my  brother.  Chastity ; 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 

And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour*d  heathfly 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 

No  savage  flcrce,  bandit,  or  moimtaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 

Yea,  there,  where  veiy  desolation  dwells. 

By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shadw^ 

She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty. 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time  ; 

No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 

Hath  hurtful  power  o*er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  f 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow^ 

Fair  siker-shnfted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 

Wherewith  she  tam  d  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th'  woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  sliicld 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virnn. 

Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal  d  ston^ 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 

And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 

With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  f 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

And  iu  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape. 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  eoul's  essence^ 

Till  all  be  maae  immortaL 

ITfie  SpinCt  Epilogue  in  Cornvs,"] 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree  : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 

Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring  ; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  hourf. 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring  ; 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 

And  west-winds,  with  musky  win^ 

About  the  cedar  'n  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Thau  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew ; 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(Lbt,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
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To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maad, 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade ; 

And  younff  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunahine  holiday, 

Till  the  liTelong  daylight  fail  ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinch'd,  and  pulPd,  she  said, 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mon. 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrash'd  the  com, 

That  ten  dar-lab'rers  could  not  end, 

Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 

Basks  at  the  fite  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  cropful  out  of  doors  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  luU'd  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saflron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  rerelry, 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eres  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well'trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  diild, 
Warble  his  natire  wood-notes  wild. 

And  erer  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  sou  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  rene^ 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  Toice  through  mases  running; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony; 
That  Orpheus*  self  may  heare  his  head 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  hare  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  hare  quite  set  free 
His  half-recain'd  Eunrdice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  gire^ 
Mirth,  with  uiee  I  mean  to  lire. 

UPmteromh 

Hence  Tsdn  deluding  jots, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred  I 

How  little  you  bated. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  I 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain ; 
And  &ncies  fond  with  gaudy  shi^>es  possess^ 
Ai  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy. 
Hail  dirinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  Tisage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  Tiew 
O'crlMd  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem ; 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  stroTS 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  abore 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  offended  8 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended. 

Thee,  bright-hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yora 

To  solita^  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 

Oft,  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glade% 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  groTC, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jot«. 

Come,  pensire  nun,  derout  and  pnn^ 
Sober,  standfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress-lawn, 
Orer  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait,  ^ 
And  looks  commercinff  with  uie  skie% 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Foiget  thyself  to  marble,  till. 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quieli 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet» 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring, 
Aye  round  about  Jore's  altar  sing ; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleacara. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne. 
The  cherub  Contemplation  : 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night ; 
While  Cvnthia  checks  her  dragon-yoke. 
Gently  o  er  th*  aocustom'd  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  foU/i 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  er'ning  song : 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaTen  green. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  hear'ns'  wide  nathleat  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  throuffh  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Ofl  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 
Oyer  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still  remored  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  tiie  foom 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  firom  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  chann. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  niffhtly  harm. 
Or  let  mj  lamp,  at  midninit  hour. 
Be  seen  m  some  high  londy  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrioe-great  Hermes ;  or  unsphara 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
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And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  powet  hath  a  true  eonsent 
With  puuiet,  or  with  element. 
Sometimes  let  ffoi|;eous  Ttagedj 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  bj, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  Une^ 
Or  the  tale  of  Troj  divine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  sta^ 

But,  O  sad  TiigiB,  that  th^  power 
Mifht  raise  Musttus  from  his  bower; 
Or  Did  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  teais  down  Pinto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  lore  did  seek. 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  stoiy  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  CambaU,  and  of  Algaifife, 
And  who  had  Canaoe  to  wife. 
That  own*d  the  Tirtnoos  ring  and  glasSy 
And  of  the  wond'rous  hofse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solenm  tunes  hare  sung, 
Of  touznejB  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  caraer. 
Till  cii^-suited  Mom  appear : 
Not  trick'd  and  fioonc'd  as  she  was  wwat 
With  the  Attic  boj  to  hunt, 
But  kerchiefd  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  uaher'd  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  flU, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leares. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  Dring 
To  ardied  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sflvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke^ 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  nallow'd  haunt 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look ; 
Hide  me  £R>m  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honey'd  thi^h. 
That  at  her  flow'iy  work  doth  stn|^ 
And  the  waters  munnuring. 
With  such  concert  as  they  Keep, 
Entice  the  dewy*feat1ier'd  sleep : 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  drsam 
Wave  at  his  wings  m  aiiy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 
Softly  on  my  eye>lids  laid«  * 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breatlM 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  hy  some  mint  to  mortals  good, 
Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fiul 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale ; 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 
With  antic  pillios  massy  proof^ 
And  storied  windows  ridily  di^t, 
Castinff  a  dim  lelipious  light. 
There  let  the  pealuig  ornm  blow 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  dear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear^ 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstades, 
And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyea. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaoeftd  hermitage. 


The  haiiy  gown  and  mossy  cell,     • 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew. 
And  ev'xy  herb  that  sips  the  dew : 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  giva^ 
And  I  with  thee  will  chooee  to  liTOb 

[  JVvm  Xyeidoi.] 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  moM 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  cnide  ; 
And,  with  forc*d  fineers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lyddas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lyddas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer; 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lvddas  t    He  kiMnr 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

B^in,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string : 
Hence  with  denial  vun,  and  coy  excuse ; 
So  mav  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  uxn  ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nursM  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  riuMlo,  and  nIL 
Together  both,  ere  the  hifh  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  a-fleld,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gn,y-fij  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocu  with  the  fresh  dews  of  ni^t^ 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  hu  westering 

wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute^ 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  fauns  with  doven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  Damoetas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  0  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  t 
Thee,  shephen^  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  thdr  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  the  hasel  copses  green. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint^worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graM^ 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such,  Lyddas,  thy  loss  to  shephenls'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  xemondetl 
de«> 
Clos'd  oW  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lyddas  t 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie^ 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  hiffh. 
Nor  yet  where  Kva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ah  me  I  I  fondly  dream  I 

Had  ye  been  there — ^for  what  could  that  have  doii«l 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  endianting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  goiT  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  t 
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Alas  I  what  hoots  it  with  inoessant  care 
To  tend  the  homeljr,  slishted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictlj  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  I 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  othen  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaxyllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera*s  hair  t 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  dear  spirit  doth  hum 
(That  last  iunrmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  Boom  delights,  and  lire  laborious  dajs ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  bunt  out  into  sudden  blaxe, 
Comes  the  blind  fuiy  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    '  But  not  the  praise/ 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  mj  trembling  ears ; 
*  Fame  is  no  plant  that  srows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Bet  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judginff  Joro ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  &me  in  hearen  expect  thy  meed.' 

ISaian'i  Addrm  to  (At  9miJ] 
[Fram  *  PSradlM  LosL"] 

O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing;  glonr  crown'd, 
liook'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  Toice ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  faiate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once — abore  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 
Warring  in  hearen  aninst  hearen's  matchless  king. 
Ah,  wherefore!    He  deserr'd  no  such  return 

FVom  me,  wh'mi  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  brigfr    Winence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  nu<.e,  nor  was  his  serrice  hwd. 

what  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  t 

How  due ! — ^yet  all  his  good  pror*d  ill  in  me. 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  lined  up  so  high, 

I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

So  burdensome  still  payins,  still  to  owe  : 

Fomtful  what  from  him  I  still  receired; 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owinff  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged :  what  burden  ^en  t 

0,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  hi^py ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition !    Yet  why  not  1 — some  other  power 

As  great  might  hare  aspir*d,  and  me,  though  mean. 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  t 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  to  accuse. 

But  hearen's  free  lore  dealt  equally  to  all  t 

Be  then  his  love  accurst ;  since  lore  or  hate. 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo  : 

Nay,  cun'd  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable ! — which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair! 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threateuinf  to  devour  me  opens  wide ; 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  hearen. 

O,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left ! 

None  left  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 


Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.    Ar  me !  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  rain  ; 

Under  what  torments  inwardlr  I  groan. 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell. 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  adranoed. 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign'd  submission  swore !  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  riolent  and  roid. 

For  nerer  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  hare  pierc'd  so  deep; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  hearier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart* 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  b^gsing  peace: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  m  stead 

Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  deliffht. 

Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  fi^rewell  fear ; 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good  ;  by  thee  at  least 

Dirided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

Aj  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

{AuemhUng  of  (he  FdUen  AngdtJ] 
[From  the  same^] 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  looki 
Down  cast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear*d 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  hare  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t*  hare  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  whic^  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  Dore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fiUnting  courage,  and  dispeird  their  fears. 
Then  stnught  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard  ;  that  proud  honour  claim'd 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glitt'ring  staff  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  whidi,  full  high  adranc'd. 
Shone  like  a  met^r  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  msyrtial  sounds : 
At  which  the  unirersal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concare,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  coloun  waring :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array. 
Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  more 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Delibentte  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmor'd. 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  *suage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain^ 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they, 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mor'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  oiarm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  biunt  soil ;  and  now 
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AdrancM  in  Tiew,  thej  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  gnise 
Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear,  and  shield, 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mightv  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  ezperienc'd  ejye,  and  soon  travene 
The  whole  battalion,  news  their  order  due, 
Their  risages  and  statures  as  of  Oods ; 
Their  numlNsr  last  ho  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  sudi  embodied  force  as,  nam'd  with  these, 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantiy 
Wan'd  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th*  heroic  race  were  join'd. 
That  fought  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  &ble  or  romance  of  Uthei's  son. 
Begirt  with  British  and  Aimoric  knishts ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptised  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
DanuMoo  or  Morocco,  or  T^bisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
Bj  Fontarabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  obserr'd 
Their  dread  commander ;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appesf'd 
Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
LodLs  through  the  horizontal  misty  ur, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Peiplezcs  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  can 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  CAst 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss^  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  m  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  Heav*n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  vet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  gloir  wither'd :  as  when  Ileav'n's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines^ 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepar'd 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tean,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
Wordii  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

{The  Gardm  of  Bdem.2 
pProm  the  SBm&] 


So  on  he  fitfes,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  indosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaien  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied ;  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  sluade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  vod'zous  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung : 


Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  laige 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamel 'd  colours  miz'd ; 

Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  numid  bow. 

When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'l 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  <^at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pfeas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  % 

league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

lEvt^t  AeeoutU  of  her  Cfnation.'} 

] 


[Fromfhs 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 
Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  much  wond'ring  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murrn'rinc  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liauid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd. 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heav'n  ;  I  thither  went 
With  inexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  dear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 
A  shi^M  within  tiie  wat'xy  gleam  appear'd, 
Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back, 
It  started  back :  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retuni'd, 
Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answ'ring  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  waxn'd  me ;  *  What  thou  seest^ 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself: 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes  ;  but  follow  me. 
And  I  will  brins;  thee  wnere  no  shadow  stays 
Thv  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy. 
Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 
Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do, 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  t 
Till  I  espied  thM,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 
Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methought  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 
Than  tiiat  smooth  wat'ry  image :  back  I  tnm'd ; 
Thou  following  cry'st  aloud,  '  Return,  fair  Eve, 
Whom  fly'st  thou !  whom  thou  fly'st  of  him  thou  art| 
His  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent, 
Out  of  mv  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Hencdbrth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

that  thy  gentle  hand 
and  from  that  time  St 
How  beauty  is  exoell'd  by  manlv  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  gmeral  motiier,  and  with  eysi 
Of  oonjuffal  attraction,  unreprov'd. 
And  meA  surrender,  half  embracing,  leaa'd 
On  our  first  fibther ;  half  her  swelling  bieast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  ^Id 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  diMmSy 


rmn  oi  my  woui  x  bock  w 
My  other  half.'  With  1 
SeizM  mine ;  I  yielded. 
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SmilM  with  superior  lore,  m  Japiter 
On  Jttno  smiles,  when  he  impr^gns  the  doodf 
Thftt  shed  Maj  flow*n ;  and  press'd  her  matmi  Up 
With  kisses  pore. 

[Mormmg  m  Patradm.'] 

] 


[FNmtlM 

Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  OMtem  clinM 

Advancixi||r,  sow*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

When  Awn  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 

Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  tempemte  Ta^urs  bland,  which  the  onlj  eoand 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  £ui, 

LuditlT  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Otoirds  on  eT'17  bough ;  so  much  the  mora 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unawaken'd  Eto, 

With  tresses  discomposed  and  glowing  cheek. 

As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 

Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  lore^ 

Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 

BeauU,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Shot  rorth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  Toioe 

Mild  as  when  Zephrnis  or  Flora  breathes. 

Her  hand  toft  touchinc,  whisper'd  thus  :  *  Awake^ 

Hj  fairest,  my  espous  d,  mj  latent  found, 

HeaT*n's  last  best  gift,  my  erer  new  delight. 

Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us  ;  ne  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  groye, 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  nature  naints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 
•  •  • 

To  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb'rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  si^i 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up-riMO, 
With  wheels  yet  hoyering  o'er  the  ooean  brim. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Disooyering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  eail 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  yarious  style ;  for  neither  yarious  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  yeiae. 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  betan : 

'  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  this  uniyersal  frame. 
Thus  wond'rous  &ir ;  thyself  how  wondroue  then  I 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  aboye  these  hcay'ns 
To  us  inyisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  vet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thoni^t,  and  power  diyine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  li^ht, 
Ancels  I  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songe, 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  His  tlirone  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heay'n  : 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  eitol 
Him  first,  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end  t 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledce  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphen 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  !  o{  this  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  nndse 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  iHwn  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  hasgain'd,  and  when  thou  fhll'st. 
Moon  I  that  now  mect'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fiz'd  stars,  fiz'd  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  fiye  other  wand'ring  fires  1  that  mova 


In  mystic  danoe  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call*d  up  lighk 

Air,  and  ye  elements  1  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quatemian  nm 

Peipetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix. 

Ana  nourish  all  thinci ;  let  your  oeaselea 

Vary  to  our  gnat  Maker  still  new  pimise. 

Ye  mists,  and  exhalations  1  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  my. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  wiDi  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  worid's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  fiUling  showers, 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  I  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  woti  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines  1 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  woxvhip  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warblo  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praiMu 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souu ;  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heav'n  gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praiMw 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creeps 

Witness  if  I  be  siler\  mom  or  even. 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  LK>rd  !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good  ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.' 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thou|^ti 
Firm  peace  reoover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  moming's  rural  work  they  haste 
Amonff  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-tyees  over-woody  reach'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  diedc 
Fruitlesit  embraces  :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  'spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves. 


[J^tvfitn^  ta  Pctradiae.^ 


.<. 


[From  the 


1 


Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  giky 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied :  for  beast  and  biid. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nesti^ 
Were  slunk,  s3l  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  Ions  her  amorous  descant  sung ;     - 
Silence  was  pleasM :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  livinff  sapphires ;  Hespems  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw^ 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  *  Fair  Conson,  til'  hoot 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  fiblling  with  soft  slumbVous  weight,  iadiiMt 
Our  eye-li£ :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  uncmploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 


Man  hath  his  diuly  work  of  bod^  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dimity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  nis  ways; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  frwh  morning  streak  the  eaat 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'17  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  orssgiwrii, 
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Thiit  mock  our  scant  manaring,  and  raquira 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrown,  ansigfatlj  and  unsmooih. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest.' 
To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adorn 'd : 
'  My  Author  and  Disposer ;  what  thou  bidst 
Unaigued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  whom  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  pmise. 
With  thee  courerring  I  forget  all  time : 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  son, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glist*ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show'n ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  iair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heav'n,  her  stany  train ; 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  heri>,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  i^ler  showers, 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  sfcarlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  !  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  V 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
*  Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplished  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none, 
That  Heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.    How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator!  oft  in  bands^ 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  Heav'nly  touch  of  instmmental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  niffht,  and  lift  our  souls  to  Heaven.' 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  olissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the  sov'reign  Planter,  when  he  fram'd 
AU  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  fiHn  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish 'd  headsbetween,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
BtoidePd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creatures  here. 


Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bow'r, 
More  sacred  and  sequnter'd,  though  but  feigu'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph. 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  heriM^ 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  fint  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  heav'nly  choirs  the  hymensoan  Buog, 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  b^uty  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and,  O  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet,  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood« 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  re^lendent  globe, 
And  stany  pole :  *  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  Uie  crown  of  all  bliss 
Ordun'd  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  lane,  where  thv  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

lExpuInonfrom  Paradite.'] 
[From  the  asme.] 

He  ended ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  fiow'd. 
Livelier  than  Melibccan,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarrah,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  elist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low ;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  commg  thus  declared  i— 

*  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim  * 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  fortii  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil.' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-strack  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen. 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'  0  unexpected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death  I 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  1  where  1  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    0  flowen  t 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  1 
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Who  now  shftll  rear  ye  to  the  muHf  or  nuik 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  Ambrosial  foant  t 
Thee  lastlj,  nnjpiial  bow'r,  bj  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sig^t  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
Uow  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  t  how  shidl  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accnstom'd  to  immortal  fruits  V 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild : — 
*  Lament  not,  Eto,  but  patientlj  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  hearty 
Thus  oyer-rond,  on  that  which  is  not  tlune : 
Thy  ffoing  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husMnd ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  natiye  soil.' 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
ReooTering,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  return^ 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed : — 

'  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam*d 

Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 

Prince  aboye  princes,  gently  hast  thou  tola 

Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 

And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 

Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 

Our  fmilty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 

Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 

Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 

Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate. 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known  :  and  if  by  prayer 

Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 

But  pray'r  sgainst  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  arails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most  a£9icts  roe,  that,  departing  hence. 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depnv'd 

His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  youchsafed 

Presence  diyme,  and  to  my  sons  relate. 

On  this  mount  he  appear'd,  under  this  tree 

Stood  risible,  among  these  pines  his  yoice 

I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk*d : 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  mssy  turf,  and  pile  up  eyery  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memoiy. 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet-smelling  ffums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  t 

For  though  I  fled  him  angrj,  yet  recaird 

To  life  prolong'd  and  promis*a  race,  I  now 

Gladly  oehold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  gloiy,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.' 
•  e  • 

Now  too  nigh 
Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  flz  d  station,  all  in  bright  anay. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Glidinff  meteorous,  as  eyening  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  riyer  o*er  the  mitfish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  adyanc*d. 
The  brandished  swo^  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
And  yapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  narch  that  temp*rate  clime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  Angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Way'd  oyer  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gatto 


With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  flery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  mob. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  dioose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Proyidence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

I8aian*$  Survey  0/  Oneee.} 
CFrom  Psndise  Rsgmlnod.] 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest,  behold^ 

Where  on  the  .^Bgean  shore  a  city  stands. 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  natiye  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  oliye  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  llissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  yieir 

The  schools  of  ancient  ssges ;  his,  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Sloa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  leam  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measur'd  verse^ 

'^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

Aiid  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung^ 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challcng*d  for  his  own : 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiv'd 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece^ 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxcs'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof 'd  houao 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 

Whom  well  inspirM  the  oracle  pronounc'd 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Surnam*d  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 

Tnese  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,  at  home, 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

▲ITDRBW  MARTSLL. 

Andrew  Martell  (16S0-1678)  is  better  known 
as  a  prose  writer  than  a  poet,  and  is  still  more  cele- 
brated as  a  patriotic  member  of  parliament.  He 
was  associated  with  Milton  in  friendship  and  in 

Eublic  service.  Marvell  was  boni  in  Hull,  where 
is  father,  a  clergymao,  resided.  A  romantic  hiary 
is  reUted  of  the  elder  Marvell,  and  of  the  ci^cun^ 
stances  attending  his  death.  He  embarked  in  a 
boat  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he  was  to  marry  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  weather  was  calm,  but  the 
clergyman  had  a  presentiment  of  danger;  and  on 
entering  the  boat,  he  threw  his  cane  ashore,  and 
cried  out,  *  Ho,  for  heaven  I*  His  fears  were  but  too 
truly  verified ;  the  boat  went  down,  and  the  whole 
party  perished.    The  ton  was  educated  at  Cam« 
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bridge,  and  tnveUed  tbnwd  fbr  lomo  time.  Uillon 
•nd  ha  became  acquainted.  It  i«  nud,  in  Kome. 
HartcU  irai  aftenrardi  ucretuj  to  tbe  embnuj 
at  Conftaatiaople.  A  letter  from  Hilton  to  aecre- 
Uty  Bradahaw  vai,  in  IS33,  dircoTered  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  la  which  Oie  poet  recommend*  Har- 
Tell  H  B  penon  well  fitted  to  amit  blmNlf  in  hii 


oOoe  of  Latin  Mentw;,  he  being  a  good  *cholar,  and 
Ut^  engaged  bj  OeDOtal  F&iriki  to  gire  inatruc- 
tioni  in  the  language*  to  hit  dnughter.  The  tetter 
ii  dated  Febroarj  1698.  Marvell,  hoireTer,  «aa  not 
engaged  at  MUlon'*  auiitant  UIl  16S7.  Shortl? 
before  the  Iteatoration,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliiunent  for  hii  natire  ciC;.  He  was  not,  like 
WaUer,  an  eloquent  speaker,  but  his  coniisCency 
and  integrit;  made  him  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
ipected.  Msrrell  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last 
^iglish  member  who  reccircd  wages  from  his  con- 
atitoenta.*  Charles  IL  delighted  in  his  society, 
utd  belicTing,  like  Sir  Robert  Wolpole,  that  ererj 
man  had  his  price,  he  sent  Iiord  Danby,  his  trea- 
anrer,  to  wait  upon  Marrell,  with  an  offer  of  a 
place  at  conrt,  and  an  immediate  present  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  irfiexiblo  member  for  Uull  re- 
listed hia  oSeiB,  and  it  is  said  bumoroualy  illustrated 
his  independence  by  calling  hia  serTant  to  witneis 
that  he  had  dined  for  three  days  succcuiTely  on  a 
(boulder  of  mutton !  When  the  treasurer  was  gone, 
Marrell  was  forced  to  «end  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 
guinea!  The  patriot  preserved  hia  inlcgrity  to  the 
last,  and  aattrised  the  profligacy  and  arbitrary  mea- 
inres  of  the  court  with  moch  wit  and  pungency. 
He  died  on  tbe  IBth  of  August  1B78,  without  any 
previous  illness  or  riaible  decay,  which  gave  rise 


Huli  voted  a  st 


t  that  he  had  been  poiaoned.    The  town  of 
3ted  a  sum  of  monev  to  erect  a  monument  to 

MarreU's  memory,  but  the  court  interfered,  and 

forbade  tbe  votive  tribute. 

Marvell's  proee  writings  were  exceedingly  popular 

Id  their  day,  but  being  written  for  tempwary  pur- 


poses, tbey  hare  ntosUy  gone  out  of  mind  with  th* 
circumitancea  that  produced  tbem.  In  16TS  he  at- 
tacked Doctor,  afterwards  Bishops  Parker,  in  a  piece 
entitled  T^ilsAaraoTmiuposad:  In  this  [mduetloQ 
he  vindicates  the  fair  fame  of  Milton,  who,  he  says, 

1  and  is  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp- 

of  wit  as  any  man.'    One  of  Marvell's  treatisM, 

An  Jjxoiail  of  lit  Grtnelh  of  Popery  and  A  rbUmrv 
GoDemmait  in  England,  was  Considered  BO  fttfmid- 
able,  tliat  a  rewanl  was  offered  fur  the  dlicovery  of 
the  author  and  printer.  Among  the  first,  if  not  the 
reiy  first,  traces  of  that  vein  of  spoitive  hnmoni 
and  raillery  on  national  manners  and  absurdities, 
which  was  afterward  carried  to  perfecUcA  by 
son,  Steele,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  Hi 
He  wrote  with  great  livelineas,  point,  and  r  „ 
though  often  coarse  and  personal.  His  poetry  la 
elegant  rather  than  forciUe:  it  was  an  embellisb- 
ment  to  hia  character  of  patriot  and  controversialiit^ 
bat  not  a  substantive  ground  of  honour  arJ  distinc- 
*  There  la  at  leiut  one  advantage  in  tba 
poetical  inclination.'  says  Henry  Mackenzie,  in  hia 
Man  of  Feeling,  "  that  it  is  an  incentive  to  phiUn- 
thropy.  There  is  a  certain  poetic  ground  on  which 
a  man  cannot  tread  without  feelings  that  enlarge 
the  heart.  The  causes  of  human  depravity  vanish 
before  the  enthusiasm  he  proTessea;  and  many  who 
arc  not  able  to  reacli  the  Parnostian  heights,  may 
yet  approach  ao  near  as  to  tie  bettered  by  Che  air  M 
the  climate.'  This  appears  to  have  been  tbe  case 
ith  Andrew  HarvdI.  Only  a  good  and  amiabla 
lan  could  have  written  hit  reraes  on  Tlit  EmigrtiniM 
m  Ae  Btmaidas,  ao  full  of  tendpmeu  and  pathos. 
His  poem  on  Tht  Nymph  Complaining  far  At  DioA 
of  ha-  Faien,  is  also  finely  conceived  and  eipreesod. 

I%e  Bmigranlt  in  Btrmitdat. 
Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  th'  oceon'a  bosom  oueapied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along. 
The  iiM'nini  winds  received  their  aon^. 
'  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  piaiae 
That  led  ua  through  the  watery  nr-~ 


Unt 


long  ui 


And  yet  far  kinds 
Where  He  the  huge  sea  monaters  imi^ 
That  lift  the  deep  upOD  their  backs  ; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  00. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  eveiything. 
And  sends  the  fowla  to  us  in  care. 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
Hs  hangs  in  abodes  the  orange  brl^t. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  niiht. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate's  cloa* 
Jewels  mora  rich  than  Onnus  shows. 
He  makes  Che  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  fact. 
But  apples,  plants  of  such  a  pi  ice, 
No  troe  could  ever  bear  them  twiee. 
With  cedan,  diosen  by  his  hand, 
From  Lebaoon  he  stores  ths  land ; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roM, 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  ou  shore- 
He  cast  (of  which  wa  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  Uieee  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  hia  naioe. 
Oh  let  our  voice  his  piaise  eialt, 
TiU  it  airire  at  Haven's  vault, 
Whidi  then  perhaps  rsboundiiig  may 
Echo  beyond  tbe  Meiic  bay.' 
Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cbeorfnl  note,      . 
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And  all  tbe  wsj,  to  guide  their  dume. 
With  fiUling  omi  they  kept  the  tirae.* 

Ai  Nymph  Oamplaimmff  for  Ae  DeaA  of  her  Fawn. 

The  wanUm  troopen  riding  bj 
HATe  ihot  my  &wn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  1  Th^  oannot  thrire 
Who  kiU'd  thee.    Tliou  ne*er  didst,  alire^ 
Them  aoT  hann ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  than  do  any  good. 
I'm  inze  I  never  wish'd  them  ill» 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prevail  with  Heayen  to  foiget 
Tliy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 
Rather  than  &il.    But  O  my  fears  I 
It  cannot  die  so.    Heaven's  king 
KeqM  register  of  eveiything, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 
Tliouffh  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 
In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 
Tet  could  tiiey  not  be  clean ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain, 
lliere  is  not  such  another  in 
Tlie  world  to  offer  for  their  mn« 

Inoonstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit. 
One  morning,  I  remember  well. 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 
Ottve  it  to  me :  naj,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  *  Look  how  your  huntsman  het« 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  Sylv^  soon  had  me  beguil'd : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  his  &wn,  but  took  his  hes^ 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this ;  and  verv  well  content 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  Aill  of  sport,  and  lifht 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itaelf  in  me.    How  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  t    Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me  I 

Had  it  Uv'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it,  too,  might  have  done  le 
As  gjylvio  did ;  his  gifts  mifht  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  ha. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
Tlie  lore  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  mine  own  fingen  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  every  day. 

It  waz'd  mors  white  and  sweet  than  th^. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath !  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft. 

And  white,  shall  I  say  t  than  my  hand~- 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land  I 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet 

•  This  pisosof  llsrvtU^  pwUoulaily  the  Issl  vm,  Bsons  to 
bavebssa  in  the  mind  of  a  disttngnlthed  post  ol  our  own  day. 
Mr  TtMOias  Moose,  whon  he  oowpoiod  his  fine  lyrie,  *  Tbo 
I  Boat  Bong.* 


With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  dliaUenge  me  the  race; 
And  when 't  had  left  me  far  awav, 
Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay} 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roses  oveigrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  gae« 

To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  loved  onlv  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  souzht  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie  | 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

find  it,  idthough  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade. 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 

Until  its  lips  ev'n  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  't  would  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  stiU 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  virgin  lips  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

Thouffht$ina  Oardm, 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze, 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree. 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid ; 
While  all  the  fiow'rs,  and  trees,  do  doee^ 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  t 
Mistaken  long,  I  sousht  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  tSl  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  am'rous  as  this  lovely  green. 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame. 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name. 
Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed. 
How  far  these  licauties  her  exceed ! 
Fair  trees  !  where'er  your  barks  I  wound. 
No  name  shaU  but  your  own  be  found. 

What  wond*rou8  life  in  this  I  lead  I 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  thcdr  wina. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  ao  narh 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  flow'rs,  I  fall  on  gnM. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  lest 

Withdraws  into  its  hi^piness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblimce  find ; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shadeii 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root. 
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Cuting  tbc  bod/a  mt  uide, 
Mj  soul  into  the  bougtu  don  glide ; 
There,  like  >  bird,  it  lila  »nd  aia^. 
Then  wheU  «id  clsps  iU  silvsr  mngi, 
And,  till  prepar'rl  for  longer  flight, 
W»n*  in  it"  plume*  the  Tariou*  light. 

Snchwu 

While  w.... 

After  a  plBce  >o  pure  and  aweet, 

What  other  help  could  jet  be  meet  I 

Kit  'tni  beyond  a  mortal's  ihan 

To  muider  wlilKj  there : 

Two  puadiwa  are  iu  one. 

To  lire  in  pandiee  tlon«. 

How  well  the  akilliil  wd'nar  drew 
Of  flowen  and  hecbt  thi>  dial  new] 
Whwe,  &om  abore,  the  mildei  urn 


[A  Whimtiad  Satin  on  ffiiaand.''\ 

Holluid,  that  Marco  dnerre*  the  name  of  land, 
Ai  bat  Ui*  off-acDuiing  of  the  Britioh  land ; 
And  M  innoh  earth  *a  wai  contribated 
Bj  Engliah  pilota  when  the;  hear'd  the  Ind  ; 
Ov  what  by  th'  ocean'*  *1ow  aUnrion  fell. 
Of  ihipwrech'd  cocUe  and  the  miude-ilKll ; 
Thi*  indigeated  lomit  of  the  tea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  jnrt  propriety. 
alad  then,  ■■  minen  who  haro  found  the  ore, 
'TicT,  with  mad  labour,  fiah'd  the  land  to  ihora : 
And  diT'd  u  deepeiatelj  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  aa  if 't  had  been  of  Ambeignaie ; 
Collecting  aniioUBlv  amalt  loadi  of  da;, 
LesB  than  what  building  ■waJlowi  bear  awaj ; 
Or  than  thoae  pilla  which  aordid  beetlea  rowl, 
Traufuiing  into  them  their  dungliill  aooL 
Hew  did  the;  riiet,  with  gigantic  pilea, 
Thecetigti  the  emtre  their  new-catohed  mila; 
And  to  the  iteke  a  atru^ltng  country  bound. 
Where  bartiag  warea  atill  bail  the  foiced  ground 
Bailding  thrii  wafry  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  «,  than  those  to  acale  tlie  akj. 
Yet  atill  hii  claim  the  injui'd  ocean  Uid, 
And  oft  at  l»p-frog  o'er  their  at«plei  [ilay'd ; 
As  if  OD  puipoae  it  on  land  hod  come 
To  ehow  them  nhat'a  their  mare  liberum. 
A  datl;  deluge  i 
The  earth  an '  " 
The  fish  oftti 

And  lat,  not  aa  a  meat,  but  aa  a  gueat ; 
And  (rfl  the  Tritone,  and  the  Bea-nympha,  law 
Whole  ahoali  of  Dutch  aerr'd  up  for  Cabillui ; 
Or,  aa  they  OTer  the  new  leiel  mng'd, 
For  pickled  herring,  pickled  heeren  chang'd. 
Nature,  it  leeni'd,  aetinni'd  of  her  miatake. 
Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  dnk^ 
Therefore  neccsaity,  ttiat  Srat  made  kinga. 
Something  like  government  among  them  bring!. 
For,  aa  with  Pigmies,  who  beat  killa  the  crane. 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasuree  grain. 
Among  the  blind  the  one-ey'd  biitikard  nrigni. 
So  lulea  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains. 
Not  iiho  fiiat  gee  the  riling  lun  commands  : 
But  who  could  firat  di»»m  the  rising  landi. 
Who  tiett  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  ao  leali^ 
Him  they  their  loid,  and  coantiy'i  &ther,  apeak. 


To  make  a  hank  was  a  great  plot  of  itate  ; 
Inieut  a  tbor'l,  and  be  a  magiatrate. 
Hence  some  amall  dike  grare,  unperceWd  inradM 
The  pow'r,  and  gmwa,  aa  twere,  a  king  of  apadei; 
But,  for  lesa  ency  some  join'd  atatea  endani. 
Who  look  like  ■  commission  of  the  Mwen : 
For  theae  half-anden,  balf-wet,  and  half-diy, 
Nor  bear  atrict  senice,  nor  pure  liberty. 
'Tia  probable  religion,  after  thia. 
Came  neit  in  order;  which  they  could  not  miM, 
How  coald  the  Dutdi  but  be  conTcrted,  when 
Th'  apoitlee  were  ao  many  fishermen  1 
Beaidea,  the  waters  of  themseWea  did  rise. 
And,  aa  their  land,  so  Ihcm  did  re-baptise ; 
Thoo^  herring  for  their  God  few  Toicea  miaa'd. 
And  Foor-John  to  hare  been  th'  Erangeliat. 
Faith,  that  could  nerer  twins  conceire  before, 
NeTCT  so  fertile,  spawn'd  upon  this  shore 
More  pregnant  thsji  their  Margaret,  that  laid  dowa 
For  Handt-in-Kelder  of  a  whole  Hans-Town. 
Bnre,  when  religion  did  itaeif  embark. 
And  from  the  east  would  westward  ateer  ita  nk. 
It  atmck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  groand. 
Each  one  thence  piilig'd  the  fint  piece  he  found : 
Hence  Amsteidam,  Turk,  Christian,  Pagan,  Jht, 
Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew ; 
That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  atniua 
Opinion,  hut  finda  credit,  and  eichangs. 


It  U  nidy  that  ft  paaqninade,  written  to  MtbiM 
living  characten  or  if  sterna,  outtiTC*  it*  own  age  t 
and,  where  such  li  uie  oat,  we  may  wdl  rappow 
mmrthlng  Tecy  remarkable  in  Uw  wcvk,  if  not  In 


a  cavaUer  borlesqac  of  the  extraTagan 

rigid  mannen  of  the  English  Puritans  of  the  ciiH 
war  and  common  weal  tli.  Borne  np  by  a  felicity  of 
Tenlfication  and  an  intensity  of  wit  never  excelled  In 
our  literature,  this  poem  stiliretaina  ita  place  amongat 
the  classic  prodncUons  of  the  English  muse,  although, 
perhaps,  rarely  ruad  through  at  once,  for  which,  io- 
deed,  its  inccaaant  brilliancy  in  same  measure  unflts 
it.  Samuel  Buth;r,  the  author  of  thia  eitraordinatj 
aatire,  waa  bom  in  1612  at  Stresluun,  in  Woreeater- 
•hire.  His  fktiier  was  a  farmer,  possessing  a  small 
MS 


MlUI 
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MUte  of  bii  own ;  in  ihcirt.  an  En^tib  jeommn. 
The  pott,  having  reiciTOd  tame  education  it  (be 
gTunmar-achoul  of  Worceiter,  remored  to  Cun- 
briOge,  probably  vith  the  design  of  pro>ecuting  hia 
(tudiei  there;  bat,  u  be  iiucertalned  to  baveDerer 
mAtriculated,  it  it  aupposed  that  the  limited  cir- 
CUnitancei  of  hii  puenta  bid  fatbidden  bim  to 
adTUKV  in  the  learned  career  to  which  hii  taite* 
directed  him.  On  thii,  as  on  all  other  parti  of 
Batler'a  life,  there  reat*  gre&t  obacurity.  It  appeui 
that  he  ipent  loine  yean  of  hia  joath  in  performing 
the  dutiea  of  clerk  to  a  jnatice  of  tbe  peace  in  hii 
native  diatrict,  and  that  in  tbii  ■iluatioa  he  found 
means  of  cultivating  his  mind.  Uii  talents  ma;  be 
preatuned  to  haie  interested  Kinie  of  bis  frienda  and 
neighbaun  in  hia  behalf,  for  be  ia  aflerwardi  found 
Id  tbe  family  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  uae  of  a  Library,  aud  the  adrants^  of  conver- 
aatiOD  with  the  cdebraled  Selden,  who  often  em- 
^yed  tbe  poet  >a  bis  aniaouensis  and  transcriber. 
Thus  ran  ou  the  years  of  Bnller's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  ao  far  be  cannot  be  conaidered  as  uo- 
fortunate,  if  we  are  to  presume  that  he  found  hia 
chief  enjoyment,  aa  acboUra  generally  do,  in  oppor- 
tunitiea  of  intellectual  improvement:  He  ia  next 
found  in  the  family  of  Sir  Sunuel  Luke,  a  Bedford- 
shire gentleman,  whom  it  ia  probable  he  served  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor.  Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell'a 
principal  officers,  marked  probably — perhaps  to  an 
unusual  degree— by  the  well-known  peculiaritiei  of 
his  party.  The  situation  could  not  be  a  very  agree- 
titiie  one  to  a  man  whose  disposition  was  ao  much 
towards  wit  and  humour,  even  though  those  quali- 
tiea  liad  not  made  their  owner  a  myaliat,  which  in 
fuch  an  age  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  do.  Daily 
czpoaed  to  aaaociation  with  persona  whose  character, 
from  antagonism  to  hia  own,  he  could  not  but  loathe, 
it  is  not  surprising  Uiat  the  now  mature  muse  of 
Butler  should  have  conceived  the  design  of  a  general 
•atire  on  tbe  sectarian  party.  Perhaps  personal 
grievances  of  hia  own  might  add  to  the  poignancy 
at  hia  feelings  regarding  the  Cromweliiana.  The 
matchleaa  fiction  of  Cervantes  supplied  liim  with 
a  model,  in  which  be  had  only  to  substitute  tlie 
extravagances  of  a  political  and  religious  fanaticism 
.  (or  those  of  chivalry.  Luke  himself  Is  understood 
to  be  depicted  in  Sir  Hndibraa,  and  for  thia  Butler 
has  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  tbe  laws  of  boapi- 
tallty  1  we  are  not  disposed  decidedly  'o  rebut  the 
chaigei  but  we  think  it  may  in  candour  ^"^  allowed 
to  hang  in  doubt,  until  we  know  something  more 
precise  ■•  to  tbe  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
nexion of  the  poet  with  hia  patron,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, those  attending  their  parting. 

The  Riestoration  threw  a  faint  and  brief  sunshine 
npoo  the  life  of  Butler.  He  was  appi^Ied  secretary 
t«  the  Earl  of  Carbuiy,  Fresidentof  the  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  when  the  wardenship  of  the  March^ 
was  revived,  the  earl  made  his  secretary  steward  of 
Ludlow  castle.  The  poet,  now  Atty  yean  of  age, 
aeemed  to  odd  to  hia  security  for  the  future  by  marry- 
ing a  widow  named  Herbert,  who  was  of  godd  family 


four 
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■a  later.  &ut  though  the  poet  ind  hia 
e  the  praise  of  all  ranks,  from  royalty 
downwards,  he  was  himself  little  benefited  by  it 
What  emoluments  he  derived  from  hia  alewardaliip, 
or  whether  he  derived  any  emoluments  from  it  at 
all,  does  not  appear ;  bot  it  secma  tolerably  dear 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  mean 
and  struggling  circamitancea  in  London.  The  Eari 
of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at  court,  but  ho 
never  obtained  it.  Tbe  king  ordered  him  a  present 
of  .£300,*  which  was  insufficient  to  discharge  the 
debts  preasing  upon  him  at  the  time.  He  was  fa- 
voured with  an  interview  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  however,  aceing  two  court  ladtea  pass, 
ran  out  to  them,  and  did  not  come  back,  ao  that 
Butler  had  to  go  home  diaappointed.  Such  are  the 
only  circumatances  related  as  chequering  a  twenty- 
yea™'  life  of  obacure  misery  which  brfell  the  moat 
brilliant  comic  genina  which  perhaps  our  country 
has  ever  produced.  Butler  died  in  1680.  in  a  mean 
street  near  Covent  Garden,-)-  and  wm  buried  at  tlie 
expense  of  a  friend. 


Bom  Btint,  LeiKlOD  I  In  which  Budsr  IM. 

'  Hudibraa'  i*  not  only  the  beat  burleaque  poem 
written  against  the  Puritans  of  that  age,  so  tertils 
in  satire,  bnt  is  the  best  burlesque  in  the  Engliah 
language.  The  some  amount  of  learning,  wit, 
shrewdness,  ingenious  tind  deep  thought,  felicitous 
illustratioQ,  and  irreaiatible  drollery,  hai  never  been 
compriaedin  thcsamcliniita.  Tbeideaoftheknigh^ 
Sir  Hudibraa.  going  out  'aKxilonelling'  with  hia  Squil« 
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terest  the  imagiiiation  and  the  feelings.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  a  romance  about  the  Spanish  hero, 
and  a  tone  of  high  honour  and  chivalry,  which 
Butler  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  His  object  was 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
Puritans,  especially  their  leaders,  and  to  debase  Uiem 
by  low  and  vulgar  associations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  many  <^  their  acts  tliere  was  scope  for  sar- 
casm. Their  affected  dress,  language,  and  manners, 
their  absurd  and  fanatical  legisktion  against  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  on  Sundays,  village  May-poles,  and 
other  subjects  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  notice, 
were  fair  sul^jects  for  the  satirical  poet.  Their  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  also  led  them  into  intolerance  and 
absurdity.  Contending  for  so  dear  a  price  as  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  believing  that  they  were  specially 
appointed  to  shake  and  overturn  the  old  corruptions 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Puritans  were  little  guided  by 
considerations  of  prudence,  policy,  or  forbearance. 
Even  Milton,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  party, 
was  farced  to  admit 

That  New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  laige. 

The  higher  qualities  of  these  men,  their  indomitable 
courage  and  lofty  zeal,  were  of  course  overlooked 
or  despised  by  tlie  royalists,  their  opponents,  and 
Butler  did  not  choose  to  remember  them.  His 
burlesque  was  read  with  delight,  and  was  popular 
for  generations  after  the  Puritans  had  merged  into 
the  more  sober  and  discreet  English  dissenters.  The 
plot  or  action  of  *  Hudibras*  is  limited  and  defective, 
and  seems  only  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  peg 
on  which  he  could  hang  his  satirical  portraits  and 
allusions.  The  first  cantos  were  written  early,  when 
the  civil  war  commenced,  but  we  are  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  at  least  fifteen 
years  later,  and  have  a  sketch  of  public  affairs  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament  The 
bare  idea  of  a  Presbyterian  justice  sallying  out  with 
his  attendant,  an  Independent  clerk,  to  redress 
superstition  and  correct  abuses,  has  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule, and  this  is  kept  up  by  the  dialogues  between 
the  parties,  which  are  higMy  witty  and  ludicrous ; 
by  their  attack  on  the  bear  and  the  fiddle;  their 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks;  the  voluntary  penance 
of  whipping  submitted  to  by  the  knight,  and  his 
adventures  with  his  lady. 

Hie  love  of  Hudibras  is  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
Falstaff,  and  he  argues  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
utmost  fireedom,  men  having,  he  says,  nothing  but 
'  fhul  vows*  to  oppose  to  the  stratagems  of  the  fidr. 
He  moralises  as  follows : — 

For  women  first  were  made  fi>r  men. 
Not  men  for  them :  It  follows,  then, 
That  men  have  right  to  every  one. 
And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own  ; 
And  th^efore  men  have  power  to  choose, 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
Hence  'tis  apparent  that,  what  course 
Soe'er  we  take  to  your  amours, 
Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 
Tis  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 
And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  course 
As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse. 
And  gratefully  submit  to  those 
Who  yon,  before  another,  chose. 

The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  but  more  of  It 
would  hardly  have  been  read  even  in  the  days  of 
Charles.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  plethora  of  wit  in 
'Hudibras,'  and  a  condensation  of  thought  and 
style,  which  become  oppressive  and  tiresome.  The 
fiicnlties  of  the  reader  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  tension;  and  i^r  perusing  some  thirty  or 
forty  pages,  he  is  fjun  to  relinquish  the  task,  and 
out  for  the  simplicity  of  nature.    Some  of  the 


short  burlesque  descriptions  are  inimitable.    For  ex- 
ample, of  Morning — 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

OfNightr- 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies, 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eyes  ; 
The  moon  puU'd  off  her  veil  of  light. 
That  hides  her  face  by  day*  from  sights 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade). 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night, 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  li^t ; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere. 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrow'd  lustre ; 
While  sleep  the  wearied  world  reliev'd, 
By  counterfeiting  death  reviv'd. 

Many  of  the  lines  and  similes  in  *  Hudibras'  are 
completely  identified  with  the  language,  and  can 
never  be  separated  from  it    Such  are  the  opening 
lines  of  Part  IL  canto  three- 
Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight 
That  least  perceiTe  a  juggler's  sleight; 
And  still  the  less  they  understand. 
The  more  they  admire  his  sleight-of-hand. 

Or  where  the  knight  remarks,  resjxxsting  the  im- 
portance of  money — 

For  what  in  worth  is  anvthing. 
But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring  t 

Butler  says  of  his  brother  poets — 

Those  that  write  in  rhyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

There  are  a  few  such  compelled  rhymes  in  '  Hodi- 
bras,'  but  the  number  is  astonishingly  smalL 

[^AceompUahmaUM  ofHudibnuJ] 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why : 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fean^ 
Set  folks  together  bv  the  ears. 
And  made  Uiem  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  dunit  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore  : 
W^hen  gospel'trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded. 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  : 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwellings 
And  out  he  rode  arcolonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood  ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  anything  but  chivalry ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant. 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  peat  on  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  buid  o'er,  as  swaddle  t 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  aftiphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
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But  here  our  aathon  mtke  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  itout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  aome  the  other ; 
But  howBoe'er  thej  make  a  pother, 
The  difiTrenoe  was  bo  imall,  hU  bxain 
Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  tome  take  him  for  a  tool 
lliat  knaTes  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fooL 
For  't  hM  been  held  hj  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass^ 
Mucn  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  raliant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they're  mistaken  Teiy  much ; 
Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such  : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit. 
He  was  yery  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do  ; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word.    *    * 

He  was  in  lofic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skiU'd  in  analytic  ; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twizt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  oonfbte ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  f<»ioe 
Of  argument  a  man's  no  horse  ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  toat  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
r  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  whj, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect, 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect : 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 
rrwiu  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustuui  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one  ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  ss  volubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  chaige. 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large : 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 


Words  so  deibas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on : 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'am. 
The  ispiorant  for  current  took  'em ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  stones 
When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phfMM^ 
Ha  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 

IJtdtgum  cf  HmdwbraiJ] 

For  his  relifion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wii. 

^Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  gtaai 

To  be  the  true  <^urch  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Dedde  all  controversies  bj 

Infallible  artillery ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A  godly  thorough  reformation. 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended ; 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 

In  fikllin^  out  with  tnat  or  this. 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  doff  distraught  or  monkey  sick ; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holidaj 

The  wronff,  than  others  the  right  way  ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  tOf 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipp'd  Ood  for  spite ; 

The  self-same  thing  thev  will  aohor 

One  wajr,  and  long  another  for ; 

Freewill  they  one  waj  disavow, 

Another,  nothing  else  allow ; 

All  pietj  consists  therein 

In  tnem,  in  other  men  all  sin  ; 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-poiridget 

Fat  piff  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blMpheme  custard  through  the  nosa. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advowaon  of  his  conscienee. 

His  tawnj  beard  was  th'  equal  graot 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  iM^ile ; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 

The  nether,  orange,  miz'd  with  gray. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns; 

With  grisly  iy^  did  represent 

Declining  a^  of  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade. 

Its  own  grave  and  t^  state's  were  madaw 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue ;  ^ 
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Though  it  oontributed  its  own  fall. 

To  wait  upon  the  public  down£Ul ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  oideH  bj  strict  tow  ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  seyeie^ 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier ; 

rrwas  bound  to  sufier  persecution. 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution ; 

T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  yengeance  of  th'  incensed  state^ 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 

8till  ready  to  be  pnll'd  and  torn ; 

With  red  hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

Reyird,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd ; 

Maugie  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  ntHf 

TwhB  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate^ 

A  sacrifice  to  Ml  of  state ; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisten 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 

And  twine  so  dose,  that  Time  should  never. 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  seyer ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow.    *    * 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff^ 
And  thourii  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof; 
Whereby  ^twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen ; 
To  old  king  Hanr  so  well-known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own ; 
Though  they  were  linVi  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delist  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  cany  yictual  in  his  hose. 
That  ouen  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th'  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine. 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood ; 
And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out. 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think. 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  yast, 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass'd. 
Where  oelly-timber  aboye  ground, 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  proyision  on  record ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
'TIS  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table  like  a  farthineal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind. 
And  eke  before,  his  food  knights  din'd ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose, 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  nose, 
In  which  ne  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons. 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  luncheoui. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  fonet  where  we  digress'd. 
As  learned  auuiors  use,  to  whom 
We  leaye  it,  and  to  the  pun>06e  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side. 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied. 
With  basket  hUt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serre  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 


i 


In  it  he  melted  lead  for  ballets 

To  rikoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  puUeti^ 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutcfa^ 

He  ne'er  gaye  Quarter  t'  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 

For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  lu^y. 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  laoL 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 

The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dw«ll| 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  deyonr'd,  it  was  so  manfal. 

And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  caM^ 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

In  many  desperate  attempts 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  coutemnts, 

It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bolder 

Than  Seijeant  Bum  inyading  shoulders 

Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession. 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  nui* 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page^ 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarft  upon  knights-errant  do : 
It  was  a  serriceable  dudgeon. 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
.  Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  thoush  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  would  not  care: 
IVouId  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  eartli 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure^ 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Haye  lately  done  on  the  same  score.^ 

2%e  la^pihani  m  the  Moon, 

[Designed  ss  a  aUin  upon  tlie  Itajtl  Soelelj, 
phloal  wearcfaes  appealed  to  Butler,  and  the  wtts  in  fMMnI, 
to  be  in  many  tnttim  whfmsfcml  and  atonrd.3 

A  leam'd  society  of  late, 

The  gloiy  of  a  foreign  state. 

Agreed,  upon  a  summer's  night. 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  inyent'nr  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  ana  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  sunrey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay. 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  suryeyors  stole  a  shire ; 

T'  obserye  her  country  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh' abounded  most,  or  wanted; 

And  make  the  prop'rest  obserrationa 

For  settling  of  new  plantations. 

If  the  soci^  should  incline 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meetings 
For  which  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting, 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  they  heay'n  itself  assail. 
Was  mounted  full  against  the  moon. 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on. 
Impatient  who  should  haye  the  honour 
To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deq>  belief 
Was  yirtuoeo  then  in  chief, 
Approy'd  the  most  profound,  and  wise^ 
To  solye  impossibilities^ 

1  An  annakm  to  CrrmweD.    It  b  doabtAil  wholhei 
•rar  oanled  on  the  brewing  buaiaesi,  bat  his  paisnta 
ediy  did,  in  the  town  of  Hmtlngdoa. 
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AdTBDciiiff  gnrelj,  to  applj 
To  th'  optic  gliM  his  jud^Dg  eje, 
Cried,  Strange  I  then  reinforc'd  hia  sight 
Agamst  the  moon  with  all  his  mighty 
And  bent  his  penetrating  brow 
As  if  he  meant  to  nxe  her  throagh : 
When  all  the  rest  began  t'  admire, 
And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  &«, 
Surpris'd  with  wonder,  beforehand, 
At  what  thej  did  not  understand, 
(hried  out,  impatient  to  know  whai 
The  matter  was  thej  wonder'd  at. 
Quoth  he,  Th'  inhabitants  o*  th'  moon. 
Who,  when  the  sun  shines  hot  at  noon. 
Do  lire  in  cellars  under  ground. 
Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eight/  round, 

Sn  which  at  once  thej  fortifj 
ninst  the  sun  and  th'  enemj^ 
Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there^ 
Because  their  people's  ciriller 
Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 
To  lire  upon  the  upper  ground, 
Call'd  PrevoWans,  with  whom  thej  are 
Peipetuall J  in  open  war ; 
Ana  now  both  armies,  highlj  enrag'd. 
Are  in  a  bloodj  fight  en^^ig'd,      " 
And  man  J  fall  on  both  sides  slain. 
As  bj  the  glass  'tis  dear  and  plun. 
Look  quicklj  then,  that  erexj  one 
Mar  see  the  fight  before  'tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd  and  famous  far  and  near. 
As  one  of  singular  inrention. 
But  unirersaT  comprehension. 
Applied  one  eje  and  half  a  note 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close ; 
For  he  had  latelj  undertook 
To  prore  and  publish  in  a  book. 
That  men  whose  nat'ral  ejes  are  out, 
Maj,  bj  more  powerful  art,  be  brouj^^t 
To  see  with  th'  emptj  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  ejes  were  in  aeain ! 
And  if  thej  chanc'd  to  fail  of  those. 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose. 
As  dearlj  it  maj,  bj  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  lie  made  appear, 
Bj  which  both  senses  being  united, 
I>oes  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  sightt 
To  Tiew  the  formidable  fights, 
Obserr'd  his  best,  and  then  cried  out, 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  SubTolrani  rally. 
And  from  their  trenches  make  a  sallj 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemj. 
Who  now  begin  to  route  and  flj. 

These  sillj  ranting  Preyolvans 
Haye  ey'ij  summer  their  campaigns, 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  Bloodjbones, 
As  numerous  as  Solan  ge^, 
I'  th'  islands  of  the  Orcades, 
Conrageouslj  to  make  a  stand. 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand, 
Until  the  long'd-for  winter's  come, 
And  then  return  in  triumph  home, 
And  spend  the  rest  o*  th'  jear  in  lies. 
And  yap'ring  of  their  victories ; 
From  th'  old  Arcadians  they're  beliey'd 
To  be,  before  the  moon,  deriy'd. 
And  when  her  ori>  was  new  created. 
To  people  her  wero  thence  translated : 
For  M  th'  Arcadians  wen  reputed 
Of  aU  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  brinj 
To  ciyil  life,  but  fiddling. 


They  still  retain  the  antique  course 
And  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
And  alwajs  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  greatest  weight  thej  do. 

While  thus  the  learn 'd  man  entertaina 
Th'  assemblj  with  the  Preyolvans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon. 
That  understood  her  various  soils. 
And  which  produc'd  best  gennet-mojles^^ 
And  in  the  register  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  hia  long-living  name. 
After  he  had  por'd  long  and  hard 
I'  th'  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  stared-* 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appean 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres; 
A  wonder  mon  unparallel'd 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld  ; 
An  elephant  from  one  of  those 
Two  might  J  armies  is  broke  loose. 
And  with  the  horror  of  the  fight 
Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 
Look  quicklj,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  emboH» 
It  is  a  large  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  ^et. 
From  which  we  boldlj  may  infer 
The  moon  is  much  the  fruitfuller. 
And  since  the  mightj  Pjrrbus  brought 
Those  living  castles  first,  'tis  thought. 
Against  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
It  maj  an  aigument  be  held 
^Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece), 
To  prove  what  this  illustrious  peiaoQ 
Has  made  so  noble  a  disooune  on. 
And  amplj  satisfied  us  all 
Of  th'  Prevol  vans'  original. 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon, 
Thouj^h  we  had  now  diaoover'd  noney 
Is  easily  made  manifest. 
Since,  nnom  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
All  other  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 
And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard. 
With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  storM  ; 
And  if  the  moon  produce  bj  nature 
A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 
'TIS  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 
Far  neater  beasts,  too,  than  the  earth, 
(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 
Of  all  our  sreat'st  discoverers). 
And  that  those  monstrous  crnbtures  there. 
An  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  sight 
Of  all  particulars  o'  the  fifht, 
And  ev'rj  man,  with  equal  care, 
Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  nis  share ; 
When  one,  who,  for  his  excellence 
In  height'ning  words  and  shad'wing 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit, 
Was  magnified  himself  no  less 
In  home  and  foreign  colleges, 
Benm,  transported  with  the  twang 
Of  nis  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangue : 

Most  excellent  and  virtuous  friends. 
This  sreat  discov'ry  makes  amends 
For  all  our  unsuccessful  pains. 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  bnuns  ; 
For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon. 
We've  ^tten  ground  upon  the  mooiip 
And  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out  ; 
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To  cany  this  most  Tiitaous  war 

Home  to  the  door  of  ereiy  star. 

And  plant  the  artillery  en  onr  tubet 

Against  their  proudest  magnitudes  ; 

To  stretch  our  victories  beyond 

Th'  extent  of  planetary  ground, 

And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensigns. 

Upon  the  fix*d  stars'  yast  dimensionn^ 

(which  Archimede,  so  long  ago, 

thirst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do), 

And  prore  if  they  are  other  suns^ 

As  some  hare  held  opinions, 

Or  windows  in  the  empyreum. 

From  whence  those  bright  effluvias  ooaiA 

Like  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guess) 

That  shine  i'  th'  mouths  of  furnaces. 

Nor  is  this  all  we  hare  achier'd. 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  belier'dy 

And  hare  no  more  our  best  designs. 

Because  they're  ours,  belicT'd  ill  signs. 

T*  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge  ; 

Nor  shall  our  ablest  yirtuosis 

Proye  arguments  for  coffee-housei ; 

Nor  those  devices,  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  on  us,  nor  those  made 

Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  riffht  or  wrong ; 

Nor  shall  our  past  mislortunes  more 

Be  cfaarg'd  upon  the  ancient  score ; 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Make  men  suspect  us  still  i'  th'  wrong; 

Nor  new  invented  chariots  draw 

The  boys  to  course  us  without  law ; 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse. 

To  turn  'em  mto  mongrel  curs, 

Make  them  suspect  our  skulls  are  brittle, 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

An  elder-stick  will  save  the  leather 

Of  sdioolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod. 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  discovery 's  enough 

To  take  all  former  scandals  off; 

But  since  the  world's  incredulous 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us. 

And  with  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  best  ana  worst  experiments, 

(As  if  they  were  destin'd  to  miscarry, 

In  concert  tried,  or  solitary), 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  af;ain. 

Let  us  as  cautiously  contnve 

To  draw  an  exact  narrative 

Of  what  we  ev'ry  one  can  swear 

Our  eyes  themselves  have  seen  appear^ 

That,  when  we  publish  the  account. 

We  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon't. 

This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument. 
And,  for  the  gen'ral  satisfaction. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction  ; 
But  whil^  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
This  strange  memoir  o'  th'  telescope. 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance. 
Beheld  the  elephant  advance. 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moon 
To  th'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  beinff  related,  gave  a  stop 
To  what  file  rest  were  drawing  up ; 
And  ev'ry  man,  amaz'd  anew 
How  it  could  possibly  be  true, 
niat  any  beast  should  run  a  race 
80  monstrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 
Reeolv'd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good. 
At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 


And  rather  his  own  eyes  condemn. 

Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  with  them. 

While  all  were  thus  reeolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  began  : — 
Tis  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  say 
What  cannot  be,  what  can,  and  may  t 
Especially  at  so  hugely  vast 
A  distance  as  this  wonder 's  plac'd. 
Where  the  least  error  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  &lse,  but  never  right} 
Nor  can  we  try  them,  so  far  off. 
By  any  sublunary  proof : 
For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  t 
Nor  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd. 
In  ev'ry  species  there  produced. 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer 
Upon  the  same  productions  here. 
Since  those  with  us,  of  sev'ral  nation^ 
Have  such  prodigious  variations. 
And  she  affects  so  much  to  use 
Variety  in  all  she  does. 
Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 
We've  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elephant. 
That  elephant  may  differ  so 
From  those  upon  the  earth  below. 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed. 
As  being  of  a  diff'rent  breed. 
That  though  our  own  are  but  slow-pac'dy 
Theirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  fast. 
And  yet  be  elephants  no  less 
Than  those  of  Indian  pedigrees. 

This  said,  another  oif  great  worth, 
Fam'd  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 
Look'd  wise,  then  said — All  this  is  tnu^ 
And  learnedly  observ'd  by  you ; 
But  there's  another  reason  for  % 
That  falls  but  rery  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstration. 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation ; 
And  that  is — as  the  earth  and  mooD 
Do  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 
But  so  prodigiously  fast, 
That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 
In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gone, 
Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own, 
Whi<^  we  can  take  no  measure  of. 
As  you  have  clear'd  by  learned  prodL 
This  mnted,  we  may  boldly  tiienoe 
Lay  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference, 
And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other;  serve  alone 
To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  this. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied. 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side^ 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute, 
By  having  overoome  all  doubt, 
Than  if  it  never  had  fidl'n  out ; 
And,  to  complete  their  narrative. 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrievi^ 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 
With  wording  the  memorial. 
The  footboys,  for  diversion  too^ 
As  having  nothing  else  to  do. 
Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  virtuosis  for  their  pleasure  t 
Began  to  saxe  upon  the  moon. 
As  those  uey  waited  on  had  dona^ 
With  monkeys'  ingenuity, 
^   That  love  to  practise  what  they  sea  | 
*   When  one,  wnose  turn  it  was  to  peep^ 
Saw  something  in  the  engine  creepy         ^^ 


CiajQTMDUL  OP 


nu  aU  tbi  UuB'd  kad  dona  bifim. 
Qnolh  K  A  Uuk  iUag  u  dia&k 
Into  tlw  loig  MN^gMiBi  Irank, 
i>  «cH»  down  M»  ni^ 


la  kDT  TirUMM  ipacuMton, 
To  Jadat  witk  nran  im^inartgw, 
ImmMiataljr  ha  nudt  »  gmM 
At  lolTiDg  ill  ap^Mnaea*, 
A  mj  br  ntf*  ajBificaot 
Than  aU  thrir  kiata  of  th'  alaphaat, 
And  feund,  npoD  a  noond  riaw, 
Hii  own  hTpotbaaU  moat  (me ; 
Foi  lia  had  aeBra  andiad  hii  aja 
To  tb'  ragine,  but  immadiatd^ 


awainl 


.utlH 


eiijiug*. 


H* 

Tba  bollow  wb«. 


And,  It  a  nioaalain  hantofon 

Waa  gnat  witk  ckild  tb^  nj.  Mad  bom 

A  *il&  roonaa,  thia  monaa,  M  attanga, 

Breuglit  forth  amor-*-'-  ' *- 

UiMiwkila  tha  n 
Had  pann'd  Uw  wn 
And  act  tbrir  handa,  and  aaala,  and  wit, 
T'  attaat  tba  tratk  of  wbat  tb«7  U  writ, 
Wben  tbii  aaoata'd  pkanonMoon 
ConEMindad  aU  tkiT'd  laid  ot  dtna: 
For  'twaa  no  aoonar  kintad  at. 
Bat  tk«r  all  w< 
Hon  furiooalj 
Than  thoae  that  li 
To  find  ao  admiiaUe  a  bint, 
Wkan  tk^  had  all  agiaad  to  hara  wmt't, 
And  wen  (om'd  to  safca  it  oat, 
Obatruetad  witk  •  palti;  doubt. 


Tbia  wid,  Ike  wbola  aaambl;  allow'd 
Tba  dooteina  to  b«  rigbt  and  rood. 
And,  titm  tka  tratk  of  wbat  tbaj  "ad  baaid, 
Baaolr'd  to  ^to  tnitk  no  ragard, 
But  wliai  waifor  tk^  tutu  to  Toadi, 


Thot^twi 


»it  n 


«tioiu  paini  and  douM 
nk  t'  hare  foiuid,  bar  Dat> 
caolT'd,  thej,  ana  br  one, 
^UTiaWd  tne  tube,  the  monaa,  and  moon ; 
But  (till  the  namwet  ther  pried, 
Tke  mne  th«j  wen  unaatiafled. 
In  00  one  thing  the;  law  agnainc; 
Aliftka;  'ad  aarha]  fiutka  of  aaeiDK  i 
Some  nton,  npoii  a  aeoond  Tiew, 
That  all  thej  'ad  lean  befbn  wa*  tTM, 
And  that  thej  neTar  woald  Toeaal 
One  irlUble  of  tk'  atapbani ; 
ATow'd  hia  raoDt  could  be  no  monaa'i^ 
But  a  (roe  elcphaot'a  praboaoia. 
Othoi  began  to  doubt  and  warar, 
Uncertun  which  o'  tk'  two  to  &TaaT, 
And  knair  not  wketker  to  aqMHiaa 
The  canaa  of  th' alaphant  or  m 
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Iwld  DO  war  ao  orthodox 


eld  DO  war  ao  or 
it,  aa  Iba  b>Uet-l 


And  after  explicate  the  teat, 

Ai  thar  Aould  And  oanaa  fm  tha  kwt. 

To  thii,  aa  th'  aalj  expedient, 
Uw  whole  aaaemWy  nre  conaeBt ; 
Bat  era  Ike  tube  waa  balf  let  don, 
It  elear'd  tke  flnt  phenomenon ; 
For,  at  tke  end,  prodigion*  awanu 

Of  Olea  and  «r"-  '=■■ = 

HadaUpaa*><  , 

BotkfortbeE 
Thia  being  dii 
Into  a  fmb  a: 

Should  be  chauia  a  dj  gn»a  aau  wM, 
And  take  the  feeble  inaaela'  awama 
For  ni^tj  troop*  of  man  at  ana*  ; 
Aa  rain  aa  (koae  who,  whan  tke  mooa 
Bright  in  a  ei7*tal  rirer  ahosc^ 
Thraw  eaatiug  neta  aa  aubtilj  at  h«. 
To  catch  and  pull  her  ont  o'^tha  wUw. 
But  wben  thej  had  unaeraw'd  the  glaai^ 
To  find  out  when  the  impoetot  waa, 
And  aaw  tke  moaae,  that,  bj  miiit^ 
Had  made  tbe  talaacope  a  ti^ 

Immediately  thej  gi  „   .„ 

Witk  tbia  luaooTerj  alone, 

Tkat  tkoaa  who  gieudilj  puraue 

Tbingi  wonderful,  inatead  of  tma^ 

Tkat  in  tkrir  apeeaUtion*  cbooaa 

To  make  dlacoTeriea  atiange  new^ 

And  natnral  kiMorj  a  nzette 

Of  talaa  atupendooa  and  (kr-fM ; 

Hold  DO  tnitk  wort 

That  ia  not  huge  ai 

And  explicate  appeaiancta, 

Not  aa  ther  are,  bat  aa  tkej  pleaae ; 

In  Tain  ttriT*  natun  to  annwn. 

And,  for  their  paini,  ate  paid  witk  ac 

[iftawBiiiHOM  I%otightt.'] 
CFniB  Butlir^  Hamaio*.] 


Tkaa  thoae  that  haTe  their  eje*  and  aight  eoUra 

All  wit  aod  hncj,  like  a  diamond. 
The  mure  exact  and  curioua  'ti>  ground, 
la  foic'd  for  ererj  carat  to  abate 
Aa  mnch  in  Talua  u  il  waati  in  Wright. 


For  wietchtd  mortala  to  poaaeaa ; 
For  oonld  it  hold  inriolate 
Aa^nat  tboae  crneltiea  of  fMa 
Wkieh  alt  felieitiea  beiow 
Bj  rigid  lawa  are  nibject  to^ 
It  would  become  a  blis*  too  high 
For  periahing  mortal  itj  ; 
Tranilate  to  eartk  the  joja  abore ; 
For  nothing  go«  to  Hearen  but  lore. 
All  loie  at  fint,  like  goieiwu  wine, 
Fttmenti  and  freU  until  'tia  fine; 
For  when  'tia  aettled  aa  the  lee. 
And  fh>m  the  impurer  mattaT  htit, 
Baoomee  the  richer  atill  the  older. 
And  prona  the  pleaaantei  the  ooMm. 
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As  at  the  approach  of  winter,  all 
The  leaves  of  great  trees  use  toXiUlf 
And  leave  them  naked,  to  engage 
With  storms  and  tempests  when  thej  rage. 
While  humbler  plante  are  found  to  wear 
Their  fresh  green  lireries  all  the  year; 
So  when  their  glorious  season's  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  on. 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  the  len* 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority. 

All  tmatteren  an  more  brisk  and  pert 
Than  tiiose  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Than  Rowing  eoals  that  giro  them  Vi^i, 

[7b  kU  Mianti.} 

Do  not  unjus^lj  blame 

My  guiltless  breast. 
For  yenturing  to  dlsdoie  a  fUoM 

It  had  BO  long  supprest. 
In  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  oyer  to  haye  lain ; 
But  that  my  sifhs,  like  blasts  of  wind. 

Made  it  breajL  out  again. 

CHABX.E8  GOTTOM; 

The  name  of  Chables  Cotton  (1630-1687)  calls 
up  a  number  of  agreeable  associations.  It  is  best 
known  flrom  its  piscatory  and  aflbctionate  union 
with  that  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton;  but  Cotton 
was  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  maiv  '^^  only 
wanted  wealth  and  prudence  to  haye  made  him  one 
of  the  leading  characters  of  his  day.  Uis  father. 
Sir  George  Cotton,  died  in  1658,  leaying  the  poet 
an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the 
riyer  Doye,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  trout- 
flshiog.  The  property  was  much  encumbered,  and 
the  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of 
pecuniary  relief,  as  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  tran- 
slated seyeral  works  from  the  French  and  Italian, 
including  Montaigne's  Essays.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army;  and  afterwards  made  a  fortunate  second 
marriage  with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglasa, 
who  possessed  a  jointure  of  £1500  a-year.  It  does 
not  Appear,  howeyer,  that  Cotton  ever  got  out  of 
his  difficulties.  The  lady's  fortune  was  secured 
fh>m  his  mismanagement,  and  the  poet  died  insol- 
yent  His  happy,  careless  disposition,  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  study,  angle,  and  delight  his  friends, 
amidst  all  his  embarnssments.  He  published  seye- 
ral burlesques  and  trayesties,  some  of  them  grossly 
indelicate ;  but  he  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses 
AiU  of  genuine  poetir.  One  of  his  humorous  pieces, 
a  journey  to  Ireland,  seems  to  have  antic^wted,  as 
Mr  Campbell  remarks,  the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the 
'  New  Bath  Guide.'  As  a  poet.  Cotton  may  be  ranked 
with  Andrew  MaryelL 

lTk4  Nem  Tear.l 

Hark,  the  cock,  crows,  and  yon  bright  star 
Tells  us  the  day  himselTs  not  far ; 
And  see,  where,  breaking  from  the  night, 
He  ffilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
Wiu  him  old  Janus  doth  appear. 
Peeping  into  the  future  year. 
With  such  a.  look,  ka  iiecmN  to  say 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 


Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 
And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophecy ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings^ 
More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischieft  can  befall. 
But  stay  !  but  stay  I  methinks  my  d^hi^ 
Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light. 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow. 
That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 
His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste^ 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear^ 
And  smiles  upon  the  New-bom  Year* 
He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  hi^ 
The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye  ; 
And  all  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 
Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fttt 
The  influences  of  a  year. 
So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom. 
And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  bom  t 
Plague  on't  I  the  last  was  ill  enough 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  throu|^ 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 
Be  super^xoellently  good : 
For  the  worst  ills,  we  daily  see. 
Have  no  more  perpetuity 
Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 
Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 
Longer  their  being  to  support, 
Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 
And  who  has  one  good  year  In  thrM^ 
And  yet  repines  at  destiny,  • 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 
Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best : 
Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  niMs 
And  renders  e^en  disaster  sweet ; 
And  though  the  princess  turn  her  back, 
Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack, ' 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 
Till  the  next  year  she  face  about. 

[InvUatUm  to  lawk  WoUUm^l 

[In  Us  dgbtsr-thtrd  yesr,  Walton  ptoiBisBrl  a  Fssuliitlmi  ti 
begin  a  pilgriinage  (rf  more  than  a  huadred  milssfaiioaoooBtr} 
then  the  most  difficult  and  haaaidoos  that  eaa  heoonoelysd  foi 
an  aged  man  to  travel  hi,  to  visit  his  friend  Cotton,  and,  doobl* 
lev,  to  eqjoy  his  favourite  diverrion  of  angling  in  the  d«iig|itfnl 
strMuns  of  the  Doyei  To  thb  Journey  be  Beema  to  have  been 
invited  by  Mr  Cotton  in  the  following  beautiful  atanaaa,  printed 
with  other  of  his  poema  in  IflBO,  and  addrearod  to  hia  dear  and 
moat  worthy  fHend,  Mr  Isiak  Walton.] 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustoring  dimey 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempciti  NM^ 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooka 
The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade^ 

And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooki 
Are  almost  navigable  made ; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improved 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  yeai^ 
That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd. 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  ui  hffti 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose. 
That  in  a  better  clime,  than  this. 

You,  our  dear  friend,  hare  more  rcpoie  $mmm 


\ 
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And  wmM  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Tliouj;fa  D»ture  now  does  weep  in  nun. 

To  thinJL  Uubt  I  hare  seen  her  unile^ 
And  hmply  may  I  do  again. 


If  the  all-ruling  Power  ph 
We  lire  to  eee  another  Mar,^ 

Well  recompenje  an  age  of  theM 
Foul  daj8  in  one  fine  fishing  daj. 


Wo  then  shall  haye  a  da^  or  two. 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadlj  killing  fij. 

A  daj  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun  ; 
A  ioutliein  gale  to  curl  the  stream ; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  dona. 

Tben,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  wealj  people  to  betiaj, 
Well  pfore  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait. 

To  make  the  prejring  trout  our  prej ; 

And  think  ounelTes,  in  such  an  hour. 

HMpier  than  those,  though  not  so  high. 
Who,  like  leriathans,  devour 

Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  try. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  mj  poor  home, 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme  ; 

But  then — should  jou  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

[A  Wdak  Omde.} 
rFrm '  ▲  y  oysfs  to  Inland.*] 

The  Sim  in  the  morning  disclosed  his  lighti 
With  complexion  as  ruddj  as  mine  over  ni^t ; 
And  o'er  tn'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  head, 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed  ; 
With  his  laTS  he  so  tickled  mj  lids,  I  awaked, 
And  was  half  ashamM,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a  trice. 
And  eaird  for  a  draught  of  ale,  susar,  and  spice ; 
Which  baring  tum*d  off,  I  then  call  to  paj, 
And  packing  mj  nawls,  whipt  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  rails, 
For  condttctinc  me  OTor  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  snilUnga,  which  sure  very  lai^  is ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serre,  but  I  must  bear  his  chaiges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  Iws,  I  protest ; 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades ; 
His  hipe  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades  ; 
His  fides  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd  withal ; 
His  neck  waa  a  helre,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  111  spore, 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nidi, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
Now,  such  as  the  beast  was,  e?en  such  was  the  rider. 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a  spider; 
A  Toioe  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat, 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat ; 
Br'b  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast;  let  them  pan. 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass. 

Blaaas  IrregoUen,  to  Mr  laak  Walton. 

FlMewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  nerer  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray. 
And  do  more  «>od  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wean 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres, 
wane  novi^t  but  Tanity  and  Tice  i^pean. 


Good  Ood  I  how  sweet  are  all  things  bevel 
How  beaut  iAil  the  fields  appear  I 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  I 
Lord  1  what  good  hours  do  we  keep ! 
How  quietly  we  sleep  I 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  I 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  iashion. 
Is  all  our  businen,  all  our  recreation  I 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  Imsuie  I 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasuie  I 
O  ye  ralleys !    O  ye  mountains  1 
O  ye  groyes,  and  crystal  fountain!  I 
How  I  loye,  at  liberty. 
By  turns  to  come  and  yisit  ye  I 

Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend, 
Iliat  man  acouainted  with  himself  doet  raake^ 
And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend, 
With  thee  I  here  conyerse  at  will. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  stilly 
For  it  is  thou  alone  tlu^  keep'st  the  soul  awaki^ 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone, 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write. 

By  none  ofiended,  and  offending  none  1 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sle^p  at  one's  own  ease 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  diipl< 

O  my  beloyed  nymph,  fair  Doye, 
Princess  of  riyers,  how  I  loye 

Upon  thy  flowcxy  banks  to  lie. 
And  yiew  thy  silyer  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam ! 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fij. 
Playing  at  liberty ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 

I  oyer  leam'd,  industriously  to  try  I 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  shov  | 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po, 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine ; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  an 
With  thine,  much  purer  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  Oaronne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean, 

Beloyed  Doye,  with  thee 

To  yie  priority ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Isis,  when  oonjoin'd,  snbmitu 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silyer  ftet. 

0  my  beloyed  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  braye  the  skies, 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love. 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down ; 
And,  from  the  yales,  to  yiew  the  noble  boi^taal>Of«| 
0  my  beloyed  cayes  I  from  dog-star's  heat. 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  priyacy,  what  true  delist. 
In  the  artificial  night. 

Your  ffloomy  entrails  make^ 

Haye  I  taken,  do  I  take ! 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  me  from  society. 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  haye  I, 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade^ 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  jmu  pdfli^  I 

Lord !  would  men  let  me  aloney 
What  an  oyer-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be  f 
Might  I  in  this  desert  place 
(Wnich  most  men  in  discourse  ^Mmee) 

Uf  but  vndiitiub'd  and  fiMl 
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Hera,  in  this  deqns'd 

Would  I,  maogra  wmter's  cold, 
And  the  summer's  wont  excess, 
T17  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  joMt  old ; 
And,  all  the  while. 

Without  an  euTions  m 
On  an  J  thriTing  under  fortune's  smile, 
Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 

BABL  OF  BOBOOmON. 

Ilie  reign  of  Charles  H  was  a  period  iVauglit  with 
eril  and  £inger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  de- 
cencies, and  home-bred  rirtues  of  domestic  life. 
Poetry  suffered  in  the  general  deterioratioD,  and 
Pope  has  said,  that 

In  all  Charles's  dajs 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays. 


Tlie  Earl  of  Ro0commom   (1633-1684)  was  the 
nephew  and  godson  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Straf- 
fed   He  trareUed  abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and 
returned  at  the  tune  of  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and 
•ubsequently  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of 
York.    Roscommon,  like  Denham,  was  addicted  to 
gamWng ;  but  he  cnltiTated  his  taste  for  literature, 
and  prodooed  a  poetiod  Essay  on  Trcmdated  Verse, 
a  translation  of  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some 
other  minor  pieces.  He  planned,  in  conjunction  with 
Bryden,  a  scheme  for  refining  our  language  and 
fixing  its  standard ;  but,  while  meditating  on  this 
and  similar  topics  connected  with  literature,  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  James  IL  caused  public  alarm 
and  commotion.    Roscommon,  dreading  the  result^ 
prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying — '  It  was  best  to 
sit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked.' 
An  attack  of  gout  prevented  the  poet's  departure, 
and  he  died  in  1684.    *  At  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,'  says  Johnson,  *he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion, 
two  lines  of  hia  own  version  of  **  Dies  Iras" — 

My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Bo  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.' 

The  only  work  of  Roscommon's  which  may  be  said 
to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity,  is  his  '  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse,'  in  which  he  inculcates  in  didactic 
poetry  the  rational  principles  of  translation  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Cowley  and  Denham.  It  was 
,  published  in  1681 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Kosoommon  notices  the  sixth  book  of  '  Paradise 
Lost*  (published  only  four  years  before)  for  its  sub- 
limity. Dryden  has  heaped  on  Roscommon  the 
most  laviah  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  that  *  every 
author's  merit  was  his  own.'  Posterity  has  not 
oonllrmed  these  judgments.  Roscommon  stands  on 
the  same  ground  with  Denham— nelegant  and  sen- 
sible, but  cold  and  nnimpaasioned.  We  shall  sub- 
join a  few  paawges  fh>m  his '  Essaj  on  Translated 
Verse:'—. 

{The  Mided  ifiiae.] 


With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  maid  betray'd- 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  I 
Your  early  kind  paternal  care  appears 
Bv  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best 
Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear ; 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Secure  from  foolish  pride's  afbcted  state. 
And  specious  flattery's  more  pernicious  bait; 
Habitual  inoooence  adorns  her  thoughts ; 
Bui  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  faoltib 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  choose  I 
Variety  of  such,  then,  is  to  be  found ; 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound. 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet. 
As  would  some  punter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  toliave  a  subject  good ; 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brines  fulsome  objects  to  my  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new). 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills. 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise^ 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise. 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 
Either  for  being  like  or  being  ill. 
For  who  without  a  qualm  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ! 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods^ 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nocb* 
But  I  offend — V  irgil  be^^ns  to  frown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse,  with  conscious  fear  retires. 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires.  ^ 

■ 

\CaiiUion  against  False  Pride.1 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 
And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise ; 
Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 
But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 
Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 
With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 
A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame. 
And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whenoe  the  blesdngeamei 
But  few — O  few  I  souls  pre-ordidn'd  by  fate. 
The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  h«g|it. 
No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 
By  heaping  hiUs  on  hills,  can  hither  dimb : 
The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
.£neas  entrance,  till  he  knew  hli  guide. 
How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall. 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  hea?en  without  a  calL 
Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fitult) 

Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 

Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 

For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good. 

Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 

How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  I 

How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet  I 

Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear ; 

No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 

Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 

Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 

Hail  mighty  Maro  1  may  that  sacred  name 

Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flamey 

Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse ; 

The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  tha 
Muse  I 

IA%  Avihor  wiui  Fed  tokai  h4  TTnfai.] 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  the  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead* 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  leadl 
But  you,  Pompiliaa,  wealUiy  pamper'd  heiis, 
Who  to  your  oountiy  owe  your  swords  and  cani  { 


D 


Let  no  rain  hope  jour  easj  mind  Mdaoo, 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse ; 
Tis  rery  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Muse ; 
The  profit's  umall,  and  you  have  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  jour  birth  or  plaoe. 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

No  poet  anj  passion  can  excite. 
But  what  thej  feel  transport  them  when  thej  write. 
Have  jou  been  led  through  the  Cumsean  care^ 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  dirinelj  rare  I 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  ejes ; 
And  panting,  Lo,  the  god,  the  god  1  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makes  th' obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling  throujj^ 

the  ground. 
But  though  we  must  obej  when  hearen  oommandi, 
And  man  in  rain  the  sacred  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  ram  in  jour  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possessed : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fuir,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freelj  pass. 
And  spaiklinc  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glus. 
Your  pulse  adyises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  ereij  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
80  when  a  Muse  propitiouslj  inrites, 
Improre  her  fitronrs,  and  indulge  her  flighta; 
But  when  jou  find  that  yigorous  heat  alMite, 
Leave  ofi",  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp^ 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These  nervous,  bold ;  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
There,  cold  salutes ;  but  here,  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide. 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide. 
Whose  laxj  waters  without  motion  laj. 
While  he  with  eager  force  uig'd  his  impetuous  waj  1 

On  the  Day  cfJudgmMU 
pTsnlon  of  the  *  Dlos  Ine.*] 

Tliai  daj  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  daj. 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  laj. 
As  David  and  the  Sibjls  saj. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind. 

When  the  strict  Judse,  who  would  be  kind. 

Shall  have  few  veni  J  faults  to  find  I 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound. 
Shall  throuffh  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  ue  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise^ 

Behold  the  pale  ofiender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  ejei. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread. 
The  sacred  mjstic  book  be  read. 
To  tij  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  eadi  secret  sin  be  known. 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  mj  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  1 

Thou  mii^tr  fonnidable  King,  ' 

Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  springy 
Some  eomrartable  pitj  bring  t 

Foiget  not  what  m  j  ransom  oosl^ 

Nor  let  mj  dear-bought  soul  be  loil  | 

In  storms  of  guilt  J  terror  tost 


Prostrate  mj  contrite  heart  I  rend, 
Mj  God,  mj  Father,  and  mj  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  m  j  end  1 

Well  maj  thej  curse  their  second  breath. 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 
lict  guiltj  man  compassion  find  I 

BARL  OF  BOCHSaTEB. 

John  Wiucot,  Eabl  of  BocBE8TEit(l$47-1680X 
is  known  nrincipallj  ihmi  his  having  (to  use  the 
fignrative  language  of  Johnson)  *  blazed  out  his 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  yoluptuousness,'  and 
died  fW>m  physical  exhaustion  and  decay  at  the  age 
of  thirty-Uiree.  Like  moet  of  the  oourtiers  of  the 
day,  Rochester  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
was  at  sea  with  the  Eari  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Spragge,  and  distinguished  himself  for  bravery. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  to  cany  a 
message  in  an  open  boat  amidst  a  storm  of  shot 
This  manliness  of  character  forsook  Bochester  In 
England,  for  be  was  accused  of  betraying  cowaidioe 
in  street  quarrels,  and  he  refused  to  fight  with  the 
Duke  of  BuckinghauL  In  the  prc^igate  coort  of 
Chariea,  Rochester  was  the  most  profligate;  his 
intrigues,  his  low  amours  and  disguises,  his  erecting 
a  stage  and  pbiying  the  mountebank  on  Tower>htl]^ 
and  his  having  beenySoe  year*  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
are  circumstances  well-lmown  and  partly  admitted 
by  himself.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his 
domestic  letters,  which  were  published  a  few  yetrs 
ago,  show  him  in  a  totally  difibrent  light—'  tender, 
playAil,  and  alive  to  all  the  afiections  of  a  husband, 
a  ftther,  and  a  son.'  His  repentance  itself  says 
something  for  the  natural  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate profligate.  To  judse  ihmi  the  memoir  left 
by  Dr  Burnet,  who  was  his  lordship's  spiritual  guide 
on  his  deathbed,  it  was  sincere  and  unreserved.  We 
may,  therefore,  with  some  oonfldenoe,  set  down 
Rochester  as  one  of  those  whose  vioes  are  less  the 
efihct  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of  extonal  cor- 
rupting circumstances.  It  may  fairiy  be  said  of 
him, '  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  lear- 
ing  it'  His  poems  consist  of  slight  effusions,  thrown 
off  without  labonr.  Many  of  them  are  so  very  licen- 
tions  as  to  be  unfit  for  publication ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  he  has  given  ia  one  £ns  a  happy  cfaancter  of 
ChariesIL— 

A  menj  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 
His  songs  are  sweet  and  mnSlcaL    Rochester  wrote 
a  poem  Upon  Nothing,  which  is  merely  a  strinv  of 
nuns  and  conceits.    It  opens,  howerer,  with  a  fine 
image— 

Nothing !  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade, 
llkat  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made. 
And,  well  fix'd,  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid* 

Song, 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaas^ 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing. 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amase^ 

His  pleasing  happj  ruin  ; 
'TIS  not  for  pitj  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  ciloff% 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 
But  if  this  murder  jou'd  forego, 

Your  slave  from  death  removing, 
Let  me  jour  art  of  charming  know. 

Or  learn  jou  mine  of  lovinf  . 
But  whether  life  or  death  betide^ 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure ;  — 

Hie  victor  lives  with  emptj  pifde^ 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  pl< 
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IContttmey—a  Song.} 

I  cADDot  change  m  oihen  do, 

Though  you  uigustlj  sconi ; 
ffinoe  t£tt  poor  swain  that  sighB  for  you, 
•    For  yon  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillia,  no ;  your  heart  to  more 

A  surer  way  I'll  tiy ; 
And,  to  rerenge  my  slighted  Ioto, 

Will  still  loye  on,  will  still  lore  on,  and  die. 

When  kiU'd  with  grief  Amyntas  lies. 

And  YOU  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpiticd  rise^ 

The  tears  that  Tainly  fall ; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  pain. 
For  such  a  faitl3ul  tender  heart 

Can  nerer  break,  can  neyer  break  in  ymin. 

Sonff, 

Too  late,  alas  I  1  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  more  me ; 

Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
Twere  madness  not  to  lore  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise, 

And  giro  my  tongue  the  gloiy 
To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 

Betray  a  tender  story. 

Song. 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

S<rft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gare  me^ 
When,  with  lore's  resistless  art. 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak. 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  liye  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  more, 

Killinff  pleasures,  wounding  blisses ; 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  lore. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks ; 

Sie's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder; 
But  my  jeauous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  lire  one  day  asunder. 

A  few  specimens  of  Rochester's  letters  to  his  wife 
and  son  are  subjoined : — 

I  am  yery  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think 
it  yery  good  when  I  hear  you  are  wjell ;  pray  be  pleased 
to  send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with, 
that  I  may  show  you  how  sood  a  husband  I  can  be ; 
I  would  not  hare  you  so  formal  as  to  judge  of  the 
kindnera  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  belieye  of 
eyeiything  that  it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

Tifl  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to 
be  kind  is  yery  easy,  and  that  is  the  greatest  measure 
of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
being  Kind  to  me ;  yon  have  practised  that  so  long, 
that  I  have  a  joyful  confidence  you  will  neyer  forget 
it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  haye  a  sense  of  what 
the  methods  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to  contradict, 
I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or  else  this 
letter  had  been  a  book  dedicated  to  you,  and  published 
to  the  world.  It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you, 
that  yery  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket,  and 
then  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbury ;  in  the  mean 
time,  think  of  anythino;  you  would  haye  me  do,  and 
1  shall  thank  you  for  ue  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Morgan  I  hare  sent  in  this  errand,  bwause  he 
plays  the  rocne  here  in  town  so  extremely,  that  he  is 
not  to  be  endured ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at 


Adderbury,  send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I 
send  for  him.  Pray,  let  Ned  come  up  to  town ;  I  hare 
a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  snaU  be  back  in  a 
week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this 
while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know  what  to  write  upon 
seyeral  accounts  ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  yoa . 
not  to  be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother 
has  of  you,  since,  being  mere  imaginations,  they  will 
as  easily  vanish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  they 
may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your  other  letter, 
shsJl  punctually  have  performed,  x  ou  must,  I  think, 
obey  my  mother  in  her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at 
Aylesbu^,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am  verr 
dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this' 
humour  to  testify  myself  to  you  any  farther ;  only, 
dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  servant — Rochester. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  taking  leave,  dear 
wife ;  it  is  an  unpolite  way  of  proceeding,  which  a' 
mod«it  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.     I  have  left  you ' 
a  prey  to  your  own  imaginations,  amongst  my  relations 
— ^the  worst  of  damnations ;  but  there  will  come  an 
hour  of  deliverance,   till  when,  may  my  mother  be 
merciful  to  you ;  so  I  commit  you  to  what  shall  ensue, 
woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  future ; 
appearance  in  glory.    The  small  share  I  could  spars 
you  out  of  my  pocket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs 
Rowse.    Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  return  yoa ' 
more:  pray  write  as  often  as  yon  have  leisure  to' 
your  RocuESTRR. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Lord  Wilmot. 
You  must  present  my  service  to  my  cousins.  I  in- ' 
tend  to  be  at  the  wedding  of  my  niece  Ellen,  if  I 
hear  of  it.  Excuse  my  ill  paper,  and  very  ill  man- 
ners to' my  mother;  they  are  Mh  the  best  the  place 
and  age  could  aflbrd. 

Mr  WiFB — ^The  difficulties  of  pleasing  your  lady- 
ship do  increase  so  fast  upon  me,  and  are  grown  so 
numerous,  that,  to  a  man  less  resolved  than  myself 
never  to  give  it  over,  it  would  appear  a  madness  eviar 
to  attempt  it  more ;  but  through  your  frailties  mine 
ought  not  to  multiply;  you  may,  therefore,  secure 
yourself  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me  out 
of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satisfy  you  in  all  I  can. 
I  confess  there  is  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
my  assistance  in  this  as  your  dealing  freely  with  me ; 
for  since  you  have  thought  it  a  wise. thing  to  trust  me 
less  and  have  reserves,  it  has  been  out  of  my  power 
to  make  the  best  of  my  proceedings  effectual  to  what 
I  intended  them.  At  a  distance,  I  am  likeliest  to  learn 
your  mind,  for  you  have  not  a  v<^  obliging  way  of 
delivering  it  by  word  of  mouth ;  if,  tnerefore,  you  will 
let  me  know  the  particulars  in  which  I  may  be  useful 
to  you,  I  will  show  nvy  readiness  as  to  mv  own  part ; 
and  if  I  fail  of  the  success  I  wish,  it  shall  not  be  the 
fault  of— Your  humble  servant,  Rochester. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbury  sometime  next  week. 

I  hone,  Charlee,  when  you  receive  this,  and  know 
that  I  nave  sent  this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
will  be  very  rlad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and 
be  very  gratend,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient 
and  diligent.  You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be 
a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to 
be  truly  wise  is  to  serve  God,  learn  your  book,  and 
observe  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first,  and  next 
your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for 
this  seven  years,  and  according  as  you  employ  that 
time,  you  are  to  be  hnppy  or  unhappy  for  ever ;  but  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  will  never  deceive  me ;  dear  child,  learn 
your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a 
father  I  will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure 
while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be  so  are  my 
constant  prayers.  Rochester. 
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duurlea,  I  take  it  reiy  kindly  that  you  write  me 
(though  seldom),  and  wiah  heartily  you  would  behave 
yonnelf  so  ae  that  I  might  show  how  much  I  lore  you 
without  being  ashamed.  Obedience  to  your  grand- 
mother, and  those  who  instruct  you  in  good  things,  is 
the  way  to  make  Tou  happy  here  and  for  erer.  Aroid 
idleneni  worn  lying,  and  God  will  blest  you. 


BOL  CHABLES  8KDLXT. 

8xB  CHAU.BS  Sedlet  (1639-1701)  was  one  of  the 
brightest  satellitet  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL — as 
witty  and  gallant  as  Rochester,  as  fine  a  poet,  and  a 
better  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  baronet. 
Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford.  The  Restoration 
drew  him  to  London,  and  he  became  snch  a  farourite 
Ibr  his  taste  and  aocomplishmentt,  that  Charles 
if  said  to  have  asked  him  if  he  had  not  obtained 
from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  ApoUo's  Ticeroy.  His 
estate,  his  time,  and  morals,  were  squandered  away 
at  court;  but  latterly  the  poet  redeemed  himself,  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
had  a  seat,  opposed  tbe  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
IL,  and  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Revolution. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley*s  daughter,  and  created 
her  Countess  of  Dorchester — a  circmnstance  which 
probably  quickened  the  poet's  zeal  against  the  court 
*  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  the  witty  Sedley ;  *  and  as 
the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — alluding 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  nuurried  to  the  Prince  H 
Orange.  Sir  Charles  wrote  plays  and  poems,  which 
were  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Bucskingham  eulogised  the  untekeraft  of  Sedley,  and 
Rochester  spoke  &[  his  *  gentle  prevaUing  art^  His 
iongs  are  liight  and  graoefbl,  with  »  more  studied 
and  felicitous  diction  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the 
court  poets.  One  of  the  finest, '  Ah  I  Chloris,  could 
I  now  but  sit,'  has  been  often  printed  as  the  compo- 
sition  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes  of 
OnUoden,  Lord  President  of  tiie  court  of  session : 
the  verses  occur  in  Sedley's  play,  ne  Mulberry 
Gardm,  Sedley's  conversation  was  highly  prixed, 
and  he  lived  on,  delighting  all  his  friends,  till  past 
his  sixtieth  year.  As  he  says  of  one  of  his  own 
haroines,  he 

Bloom'd  in  the  winter  of  his  daysi 
Like  Glastonbury  thorn. 

Bonp, 

Ah.  Chloris  t  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  unoonoera'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  downing  did  admiie^ 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 
Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away. 

Than  youth  oonoeal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
So  love  as  unperoeiv'd  did  fly, 

And  oenterd  in  my  breast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favour'd  yon. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  m»ke  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 


Song, 

Love  still  hai  something  of  the  sea. 

From  whence  his  motner  rose ; 
No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free^ 

Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days^ 

And  in  rough  weather  toes'd ; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays, 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  thev  seem  to  touch  the  pofty 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport, 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  fear^ 
Which,' if  thev  chance  to  'scape. 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  eome^ 

And  are  so  long  withstood ; 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun. 

It  hardly  does  them  good. 

'TIS  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain  ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy. 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene^ 

Ofiends  Uie  winged  hoy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  feaa 

Perhaps  would  not  remove ; 
And  if  I  gas'd  a  thousand  years, 

I  ooula  not  deeper  love. 

Song, 

Phillis,  men  say  that  all  my  vows 

Are  to  thy  fortune  paid  ; 
Alas  1  my  heart  he  little  knows. 

Who  thinks  my  love  a  trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  woods  the  lord. 

One  berry  from  thy  hand 
More  real  pleasure  would  afford 

Than  all  my  large  command. 

My  humble  love  has  leam'd  to  live 

On  what  the  nicest  maid, 
Without  a  conscious  blush,  may  give 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shads. 

DUCHXSS  OF  KKWCAtTUL 

Maboabbt,  Duchess  of  Newcjlstle,  who  died  in 
1673,  was  distinguished  for  her  faithful  attachment 
to  her  lord  in  his  long  exile  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  her  indefatigable  pursuit  of 
literature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  one  of  the  maids  or  honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria.  Having  accompanied  the  queen  to  France, 
she  met  with  Sie  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  was 
married  to  him  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  marquis  took 
up  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  till  the  troubles  were 
over,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published  (1653) 
a  volume,  entitled  Poenu  and  Fancies,  The  marquis 
assisted  her  in  her  compositions,  a  circumstance 
which  Horace  Walpole  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors ;'  and  so  indefatigable  were  the 
noble  pair,  that  they  filled  nearly  twelve  yolunies, 
folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  dis- 
courses, &C.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the 
marquis  and  his  lady  returned  to  England.  The  pic* 
ture  of  domestic  happiness  and  devoted  loyalty  pre- 
sented by  the  life  of  these  personages,  creates  a  strong 
S repossession  in  favour  of  the  poetry  of  the  duchess, 
he  had  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagination,  but 
wanted  energy  and  taste.  The  Pastime  and  Becrea- 
Htm  ^f  lAc  Q^ieen  qf  Fauiee  m  Fairy  Land  is  her 
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JOBH  DKTDBR. 


iDOflt  popular  piece.    It  often  echoes  the  imagery  of 

^hakspeare,  but  has  some  fine  lines,  descriptive  of 

the  elvish  queen — 

She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  bathe, 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  wave ; 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow, 
Doth  her  white  limbs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  fair  her  maids  put  on. 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  the  sun. 

Mtrth  and  MdoMchohf  is  another  of  these  fimdAiI 

Seraonifications.    The  former  woos  the  poetess  to 
well  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and 
drawing  a  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketch 
of  ber  rival.  Melancholy : — 
Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 
Whidi  various  shadows  make  against  the  wall. 
She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes, 
As  croaking  frogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes  ; 
The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan. 
And  shrieking  owls  which  flv  i'  the  night  alone  j 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 
A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about ; 
The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight ; 
Ib  hollow  eaves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 
She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Melancholy  thna  describes  her  own  dwelling  ^^ 
I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun  ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 
In  summers  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie; 
My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  vralk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass ; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospecU  see. 
Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Betuming  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go, 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 
In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on. 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within,^ 
Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  iin ; 
And  there  1  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 
Not  fill'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone. 
Yet  better  lov'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known; 
And  though  my  face  ill-favour'd  at  first  sight, 
After  acquaintance,  it  will  give  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be; 
Muntain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

XATHEBINB  PEOLIPS. 

Mrs  Kathbbin*  Philips  (1631-1664)  was  ho- 
noured with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  'Discourse  on 
Friendship/  Her  poetical  name  of  Orinda  was 
highly  popular  with  her  contemporaries;  but  her 
efiusions  are  said  to  have  been  published  without 
her  consent  This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of 
James  PhUips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan.  She  died 
of  small-poz,  a  distempef  then  prevalent  and  lataL 

lAgoinai  PkanatH-an  Ode.} 

There's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat. 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whoie  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls. 
Which  first  betrays  and  then  coutroll. 


rris  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fSsir; 

But  if  we  do  approach. 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impur, 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less. 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  doy'd, 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroyii 
Making  us  nanow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily. 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be^ 

But  one  may  make  it  less ; 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it^ 
'Twould  be  consum'd  by  fear  to  lose  it. 

What  art  thou,  then,  thou  winged  air. 
More  weak  and  swift  than  fame  I 

Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 
And  its  attendant  shame. 

Th'  experienc'd  prince  then  reason  had| 

Who  said  of  Pleasure—*  It  is  mad.' 

{A  CkmnJtry  Life.\ 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  country-life  appears. 
How  free  from  tumult,  discontent, 

Fkom  flattery  or  fears  I 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  life^ 

When  man  enjoy'd  himself 
Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strift^ 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

'Twas  here  the  poets  were  inspired, 

Here  taught  the  multitude ; 
The  brave  Uiey  here  with  honoor  fir^d. 

And  dvilis'd  the  rude. 

That  golden  a«e  did  entertain 

No  passion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  rulin|^  and  of  gain 

Did  ne'er  their  fancies  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  suffice : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possess'd 

Of  earth,  but  to  deq[>ise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 
From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow ; 

I  hare  a  better  fate  than  kingi^ 
Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  VMC^ 

How  unconcem'd  am  1 1 
I  cannot  fear  to  tumble  lower, 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  wall% 

I  think  not  on  the  state, 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  hXk 

From  his  ambition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe ; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true, 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  lau^ 

That  do  the  world  subdue  I 

JOHN  DRTDEK. 

JoHif  Drtdbn,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  whose  masculine  satire  has  ne^er  been 
excelled,  was  bom  at  Oldwinckle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  August  1631.  His  father,  Erasmus  Driden 
[the  poet  first  speUed  the  name  with  a  y],  was  a 
strict  Puritan,  of  an  ancient  family,  long  established 
in  Northamptonshire.    John  was  one  of  fourteen 
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cliilUren,  but  lie  wu  the  eldest  son,  and  Teceired  > 
giwl  uducotiim,  Snt^tWritaiiniter,  uid  >fterwBrds 

■t  Trinil;  coUegG,  Cambridge.  Drj'duu'i  flnC  poetiual 


prndrcHon  WO  »  let  of '  heroic  rtantiu"  on  the  de«th 
ofCiotnwell,  which  po»«eM  >  certain  ripene«i  of  jtyle 
and  TenlAcaUon  thnt  promised  fat  "  '" 


thing  equal  to  neb  rerae*  >«  tlie  C 
Hia  graodear  he  deriT'd  froni  boTe 
For  he  wai  gnat  ei 


alone. 


■e  Fortune  made  him 
that  liK  agaiimt  (be  ran, 
Irfade  him  but  greater  aeem,  not  greater  grow. 
Nar  waa  he  like  thoM  ntan  which  onlj  ■bine 

When  to  pale  niarinen  tbrj  stanns  portend; 

He  had  hii  calmer  influence,  and  hii  mien 

Did  loTS  and  majratj  together  blend. 

When  moDBTch?  waa  rertored,  Dryden  went  Orer 

wlU)  the  tonefiil  throng  who  vdcnmed  in  Charlea  11. 

HehaddoTwwith  the  I'arilani.  and  he  wrote  poetical 

-'■ »  to  the  king  and  the  lord  chancellor.    The 

lenh  of  the  drama  reriTed  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  Drfden  became  a  candidate  for  theatrical 
lannla.  In  166S,  and  two  fallowing  Toara,  he  pro- 
duced Tilt  Wild  Oalhat,  The  Rnol  Ladiet,  and 
Tit  InJiaii  Emptror  j  the  laat  waa  rer;  JDCceainiL 
Diyden'i  niaw  waa  now  conipicuoiu  ;  and  in  1669 
he  married  the  Lady  Elinbelb  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkahire.  The  match  added 
r  his  happineaa,  and  the 
poet  afterwarda  rcrcngcd  himself  by  constantly 
uiTeighing  against  matrimony.  When  hia  wife 
wished  to  be  a  book,  that  she  might  enjoy  more 
of  his  company,  Dryden  Is  nld  to  have  replied, 
*  Be  an  «'"""«"  then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change 
ro«  once  a-year.'  In  his  play  rf  the  SpaaiA  Friar, 
be  most  impolitely  stalei,  that  'woman  waa  made 
tram  the  dnis  and  refuae  of  a  man  /  apon  which 
bia  antagDniat,  Jeremy  CoOter,  remarks,  with  some 

"■ ■■  smartness,  'I  did  not  knar  before  that 

w  lay  in  his  ribs ;  I  believe  it  sometimes 
Ilea  hlgber.'  AJ  Dryden's  playa  are  marked  with 
Ueentionaneaa,  that  rice  of  the  age,  which  he  fostered, 
ntherthan  attempted  to  check.    In  1667  he  pub- 


lished a  long  poem,  Ahkum  itirabiliM,  being  an  account 
of  the  eTenU  of  the  year  I66fi.  The  style  and  verai- 
fleatioa  aeeni  to  hare  been  Copied  from  Darenant; 
but  l>ry den's  piece  fully  snilainod  his  reputatloa 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  Eitay  at  Dramalie 
Potif.  in  which  lie  vindicates  the  use  of  rhyme  in 
tragedy.  The  style  of  his  prose  was  easy,  natural, 
and  graceM.  Tlie  poet  noir  undertook  to  write  for 
the  king's  players  no  leu  than  three  playi  a  year, 
(or  which  lie  was  to  rcoeiTe  one  share  and  a  quarter 
in  the  proflt«  of  the  theatre,  said  to  be  abont  .£300 
per  annum.  He  was  afterwards  made  poct-lsureate 
and  royal  historiographer,  with  a  salary  of  jCSOO, 
These  were  golden  days  ;  but  they  did  not  last  1^- 
den,  howeter.  went  on  niannfaclnring  his  rhyming 
plays.'in  accordance  with  the  rllialed  French  taste 
which  then  prerailcd.  He  got  inrrdred  in  contra- 
rersies  ind  quarrels,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
Rochester,  who  set  np  a  wretched  rhymater,  Glkanah 
Settle,  in  opposition  to  I>ryden.  The  great  poet  waa 
also  successfully  ridiculed  by  Buckingham  in  his 
'  KehearsaL'  In  1681,  Dryden  published  the  aalire 
of  Ahialam  anil  Arhiluphtl,  written  in  the  style  of  a 
acrlptural  narratlTe,  the  names  and  lituationa  of  per- 
sonages in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to  those  con- 
temporaries, to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in 
his  poem.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  waa  Absalom, 
and  the  Earl  of  Sliaftesbury  Achitophcl ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  drawn  under  the  character 
of  Zimri,  The  lucceBi  of  thit  bold  political  satire— 
the  moat  Tigorous  and  elastic,  the  most  finely  Teru> 
fled,  varied,  and  beautiful,  whidi  the  English  lan- 
guage can  boait— waa  almost  unprecedented.  Dryden 
waa  now  placed  above  all  his  poetical  oontemporariea. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  continued  the  ieeliog  against 
Shafteabnry  in  a  poem  called  Hit  Mtdai,  a  Satin  I 
againtt  Stditiim.  The  attacks  of  a  riral  poet.  Shad- 
well,  drew  another  vigorons  satire  Ihim  Dryden, 
Mae-FlfcJHiat.  A  second  part  of  'Absalom  and 
Achitophcl'  waa  published  in  16S4.  but  the  body  at 
the  poem  was  written  by  Nahnm  Tate.  Drydeo  con- 
tribated  aboat  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly- 
wrought  characters  of  Settle  and  Shadwell,  onder 
the  names  of  Docg  and  Og.  '  His  antagonista,'  a»a 
Scott,  'came  on  with  inflnite  seal  and  tarj,  dis- 
charged their  Ill-aimed  blowa  on  erery  side,  and  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  violent  and  inefllbctaal 
rage ;  but  the  keen  and  trenchant  blade  of  Dryden 
neier  makes  a  thruat  in  Tain,  and  never  atrikea  bat 
at  a  vulnerable  point-'  In  the  same  year  was  pab- 
lislied  Dryden's  Briiaio  Lain,  a  poem  written  to  d»> 
tend  the  church  of  England  against  the  disaenten, 
yet  evincing  a  sceptical  spirit  with  regard  to  revealed 
religion.  The  opening  of  this  poem  is  singulailj 
snlann  and  miyestic — 

Dim  aa  the  borrow'd  beama  of  moon  and  star* 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  tiaiclleia, 
la  Reason  to  the  soul ;  and  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fin*  discover  but  ths  sky. 
Not  light  ua  here ;  *a  Riason'a  glimmsiing  nj 
Waa  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 
And  as  thwe  ni^tlr  tapen  disappear. 
When  day's  brigkt  lord  ascends  our  hemisphne  ( 
So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight ; 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves,  in  supematuial  light. 
Dryden's  doubts  shout  relii^on  were  soon  dUpdled 
by  his  embracing  the  Roman  Cath<dlc  faith.    Batia- 
fted  or  overpowered  by  the  pniapect  of  an  infiUlible 
guide,  he  closed  in  with  the  court  of  James  IL,  and 
gladly  exclaimed — 

Oood  life  be  now  mj  task — my  doubts  an  done. 
Hia  change  of  religion  happening  at  a  time  when  It 
•ulted  hi*  interatis  to  become  kOtUiollc^  was  locdnd 
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upon  nilh  nupicion.    Th«  candour  evinced  by  Dr 
JohnMn  on  thU  subject,  uid  the  patient  inquiry  of 
Bit  Walter  Scott,  hare  Kttled  the  point     We  mar 
lament  tbe  fall  of  the  great  poet,  but  hia  conduct  U 
not  fairly  open  to  the  cfaarse  of  lordid  and  unpiin- 
ci|ded  lelfishness.     He  brought  up  hi>  family  and 
died  in  hit  new  belief.    The  Sr«t  public  frniCi  of 
Dryden'i  cbantce  of  creed  vere  hit  allegoricRl  poem 
ottiiellaidandPaiilAtr,  in  which  the  main  ai^ument 
irf  the  Roman  church,  all  that  hai  or  can  be  laid 
for  tradition  aod  authority,  ii  fully  itated.    *The 
Tit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther,'   uya   Hallam,  'ii 
•hlirp,  ready,  and  pleaaant ;  the  rmaoning  ii  lome- 
timei  admirably  diwe  and  itrong  ;  it  ii  the  energy 
id  BoHoet  in  Tene.'    The  Hind  ii  the  church  of 
Home,  the  Panther  the  church  of  England,  irhile 
the  Independent*,  Quaken,  Anabaptiata,  and  other 
(ecta,  areicpreaentedas  beara,haiet,  boan,  &C.  The 
Calriniita  are  itrcmgly  but  coanely  calio^uted — 
Hon  haughty  than  the  rat,  the  wolfiih  nwe 
Appear,  with  belly  gsnnt  and  famiah'd  bea — 
Never  was  so  defonn'd  a  b^at  of  grace. 
Hia  ragged  tAiL  betwixt  his  legs  he  wean, 
Close  clapp'd  for  shame,  but  hia  rou^  crat  he  nan, 
And  pricks  up  hia  praderiinating  eaia. 
The  obloquy  and  censure  which  Dryden'a  change  of 
religion  entailed  upon  him,  ia  glanced  at  in  the 


With  Ion*  of  all  that  morUla  hold 

Then  welcome  infajny  and  pablie  ahsme. 

And  last,  a  long  faRwell  to  worldly  fame  i 

Tia  said  with  earn,  bnt,  oh,  how  hanllj  tried 

By  haughty  umls  to  human  honour  tied  ! 

O  sharp  coaTalpiTe  panga  of  agonising  pride  I 

Down,  then,  Ihou  relwl,  nerer  more  to  riae. 

And  what  thou  did'at,  and  dost  so  dearly  priie. 

That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  chat  thy  tacriSoa  t 

Tia  nothing  thoD  hast  giren  ;  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  untepenting  yean  : 

Tia  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  haat  to  pit ; 

Then  add  thcM  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  lire ; 

Yet  nothing  atill ;  then  poor  and  naked  come ; 

Thy  Father  will  receive  hia  unthrift  home, 

And  thy  bleat  Sarionr'a  blood  diachaige  the  mighty  sum. 

He  had  pn-viously,  in  the  aamc  poem,  alluded  to  the 

'  weight  of  ancient  witness,'  or  tmditiun.  which  had 

ptcvailed  over  private  reaton ;  and  bis  fiielingi  were 

rtrongly  eicitad — 

Bui,  gtacioDs  Ood  1  how  well  dost  thou  pntride 

For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  I 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyaa  of  ligbt, 

A  blaie  of  gloir  that  forbida  the  aight. 

O  (each  me  to  betiere  thee  thua  conceal'd. 

And  aeanb  no  farther  than  thyself  nreal'd  ; 

But  bor  alone  for  my  director  take. 

Whom  than  hast  promised  never  to  fbnake ! 

My  thougbtleea  youth  waa  wing'd  with  T^n  derirea. 

My  manhood,  long  milled  by  wandering  Grea, 

Follow'd  false  lightu,  and  when  theirglimpae  waa  gone, 

My  pride  atruck  out  new  aparklea  of  Ler  oira. 


m  I; 


hbynat, 


itiil  I  ai 


le  glory. 

The  ReTotntion  in  1888  deprived  Diyden  of  hia 
oSre  of  laureate.  But  the  want  of  independent 
income  seems  only  to  haye  stimulated  hii  bcoitiea, 
and  his  latter  unendowed  years  produced  the  noblest 
of  hie  works.  Besides  scTeral  playa,  he  now  gave  to 
the  worid  veraions  of  Juvenal  and  Persiua,  and— a 
itm  weightier  task— a  translation  of  Virgil.  The 
latter  ia  considered  the  teast  happy  of  all  his  great 
works.    Diyden  wm  de&dent  la  •entibiUty,  while 


Yirgileic^in         

dignity.  This  laborious  nndertaking  brought  Um' 
poet  a  snm  of  about  £iaoa  Hb  publisher,  Tonaon, 
endeaToured  in  vain  to  get  the  poet  to  inscribe  the 
trandation  to  King  WUCiun,  and,  iailing  in  tbii,  h» 


lAin  iwt  of  the  ttaiuliilaii  of  VlTfO  was  •united. 
took  care  to  make  the  engraver  '  aggravate  the  TtOM 
of  JBaem  in  the  i^atea,  into  a  soffluient  resemblance 
□f  the  hooked  promontory  of  the  Ddirerer'a  cnunte- 
nance.'  The  immortal  Ode  to  St  Cecilia,  commonly 
called  AltxaitdiT'i  Feait,  wai  l>ryden'a  next  work) 
and  it  ia  the  loftiest  and  most  imaginative  of  all  his 
compuaitiana.  '  No  one  has  ever  qualiOcd  liia  ad- 
miration of  this  nuble  poem.'  In  1G99  l>rydeD  pub- 
lisbed  his  Failtt,  7S00  rerses,  more  or  less,  as  the 
contract  with  Tonson  bears,  being  a  parliai  delirerj 
to  account  of  10,000  venea,  which  he  agreed  to  tar- 
nish  for  the  sum  of  S50  guineas,  to  be  made  up  to- 
£300  npvi  publication  of  a  second  edition.  Thepaet< 
was  now  in  his  siity-eigfatfa  year,  but  hia  fancy  waa. 
brighter  and  more  pn^Sc  than  ever;  it  waa  lilu  a: 
brilliant  sunset,  or  a  river  that  expands  in  breadth, 
and  fhrtiiiaea  a  wider  tract  of  country,  ere  itiaflnallf 
engulfed  in  the  ocean.  The  'fables'  ate  imitationa 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chancer,  and  afford  the  Sneot  f»- 
cimens  of  Drydcn's  happy  vcrsiHcation.  Ho  narra- 
tive-poems in  the  language  have  been  more  generallj 
admired  or  read.  liiey  shed  a  glory  on  the  laal 
days  of  the  poet,  wbo  died  on  the  lat  of  May  I70a 
A  subscription  waa  made  for  a  pubUc  funeral;  and. 
his  remains,  after  being  embalmed,  and  lying  in  state 
twelve  days,  were  inten«d  with  great  pump  in  West- 
minater  Abbey. 

Dryden  haa  been  very  fortunate  in  hia  critics,  an- 
notators,  end  biographers.  Hia  life  by  Johnson  ii 
the  moat  carefully  written,  the  moat  eloquent  and 
discriminating  of  all  the  '  lives  of  the  Poet*.'  Malona. 
collected  and  edited  his  easaja  and  other  proae  writ- 
ings ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  copious  life  of  tho 
poet,  and  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the 
whole  extending  to  eignteen  volumes. 

It  haa  become  the  fashion  to  print  the  works  of 

some  of  our  poet*  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 

written,  notasairanged  and  published  hythcmselvea. 

Cowper  and  Boras  have  been  presented  in  tins  shapei 
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ud  fbe  oooaeqiieiioe  ii,  thai  light  ephemenl  triJlet, 
or  penooal  tallieft  are  thnist  in  between  the  more 
durable  memoriala  of  genim,  disturbing  their  lyni- 
metry  and  effect  In  tiie  caae  of  Drvden,  howeTer, 
each  a  chronological  rorTe7  would  be  instmctiye } 
for,  between  the  *  Annna  lurahilia'  and  the  *  Ode  to 
8t  Cedlia'  or  the  *Fablea,'  through  the  pdaya  and 
poema,  how  Taried  is  the  range  in  s^le  and  taste ! 
it  ia  like  the  progreaa  of  Spenser's  *  Good  Knight,' 
through  labyrinths  of  nnoertunty,  fantaatic  conceita, 
flowenr  Tice,  and  nnnatoral  splendour,  to  the  sober 
daylight  of  truth,  yirtue,  and  reason.  Dryden  nerer 
attained  to  finished  ezoeUenoe  in  composition.  His 
genius  was  debased  by  the  false  taste  A  the  age,  and 
his  mind  vitiated  by  its  bad  morals.  He  mangled 
the  natural  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  Shakspeare's 
'  Tempest ;'  and  where  even  Chaucer  is  pure,  Diyden 
ia  impure.  '  This  great  high-priest  of  all  Uie  nine,' 
remarks  Mr  Campbell, '  was  not  a  confessor  to  the 
iBner  secrets  of  the  human  breast  Had  the  subject 
of  "  Eloisa"  fallen  into  hia  hands,  he  would  hare  left 
bat  a  coane  draught  of  her  passion.'  But  if  Dryden 
was  deficient  in  the  higher  emotions  of  lore  and  ten- 
derness, their  absence  is  partly  atoned  for  in  his  late 
works,  by  wide  surreys  of  nature  and  mankind,  by 
elerated  reasoning  and  declamation,  and  by  the 
hearty  indiTiduality  of  his  satire.  Tlie  *  brare  negli- 
gence' of  his  rersincation,  and  his  *  long  resounding 
fine,'  hsTe  an  indescribable  charm.  His  style  is  like 
his  own  Panther,  of  the  *  spotted  kind,'  and  its  fkults 
and  Tirtues  lie  equally  mixed ;  but  it  is  belored  in 
spite  of  spots  and  blemishes,  and  pleases  longer  than 
the  Terse  of  Pope,  which,  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
ia  *  immortsl  and  unchanged.'  The  satirical  portraits 
of  Pope,  excepting  those  of  Addison  and  Lord  Her- 
TQy,  are  feeble  compared  with  those  of  Dryden,  whom 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his  master  and  instructor  in 
fersification.  The  bard  of  Twickenham  is  too  subtile, 
pdiished,  and  refined.  I>ryden  drew  from  the  life, 
and  hit  off  strong  likenesses.  Fbpe,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  refin^  in  his  colours,  and  many  of  his 
pictures  are  faint  and  Tanishing  delineations.  Dry- 
dm,  with  his  tried  and  homely  materials,  and  bold 
pencil,  waa  true  to  nature;  his  sketches  are  still 
nesh  as  a  genuine  Vandyke  or  Bembrandt  His  lan- 
guage, like  his  thoughts,  was  truly  English.  He 
was  sometimes  ChSicued  by  the  preyailing  taste  of 
the  day ;  but  he  felt  that  this  was  a  license  to  be 
sparingly  used.  *If  too  many  foreign  words  are 
poured  in  upon  us,'  said  he,  *  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed  not  to  assist  the  natires,  but  to  conquer 
tiiem.'  His  lines,  like  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  must 
be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie.  In  better 
times,  and  with  more  carcftil  ctdture,  Dryden's 
genius  would  hare  ayoided  the  Tulgar  descents  which 
he  seldom  escaped,  except  in  his  most  finished  pas- 
sages and  his  choicest  lyrical  odes.  As  it  is,  liis 
muse  was  a  fallen  angel,  cast  down  for  manifold  sins 
and  impurities,  yet  radiant  with  light  firom  heaven. 
The  natural  fireedom  and  magnificence  of  his  Terse 
it  would  be  Tain  to  eulogise. 

iCharaeter  qf  Shrfimbmy.'] 
[Ffom  *  AbMlom  mod  AdiitophcL*] 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Restless,  uniix'd  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace : 

A  neiy  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fitted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-inform'd  the  tenement  of  day. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Fleas'd  with  the  danger  when  the  wayes  went  hig^ 


He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit 

Oieai  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  diride ;  * 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest| 

Refuse  his  ace  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ff 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please  ; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  I 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thin|;,  a  son ; 

Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  tiy^ 

And  bem  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anardiy. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate ; 

Resoly'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state : 

To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke^ 

The  pilian  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel  ror  a  foreign  yoke : 

Then,  seised  with  fear,  yet  still  affscting  fiune^ 

Usuip'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times. 

With  public  seal  to  cancel  private  crimes ; 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 

When  none  can  sin  against  the  pe<^le's  will  I 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  aSence  be  known^ 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  1 

Yet  fame  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  wt  an  Ahethdin 

With  more  disoeniing  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 

Unbrib'd,  unsoufht,  the  wretched  to  redress. 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  1  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 

With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown ; 

Or  had  the  rankneas  of  the  soil  bwn  freed 

From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed; 

Darid  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung^ 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  sons. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand; 

And  fortune's  ice  prefeis  to  virtue's  land. 

Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 

Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

[Character  </  ViOien,  Dale  rf  Bwieitiffktm,'! 
[From  ths  SBBW.] 


Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wronj^ 
Was  ev'mhing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ) 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  bufibon : 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  fireaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman  I  who  could  ev'ry  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enioy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  tnemes ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  jud^ent,  in  extremes ; 
So  over- violent,  or  over^civil, 
That  ev'iT  man  with  him  was  God  or  deviL 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert : 

e  The  proporitioii  of  Dxydm,  that  giest  wit  Is  aOM  to  mad- 
BflM,  will  not  bear  the  teat  of  gcnitlny.  It  hse  been  mooenftaUy 
oombated  bj  Hailltt  and  Charies  Lwnb.  •  The  fieateit  wits,' 
nji  Lamb, '  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  lanest  writen.  It  Is 
impoaible  for  the  mind  to  oooceive  of  a  mad  Shakspoara.  The 
greatne«  of  wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  bo 
understood,  manifests  itself  in  the  admirable  balance  of  aU  tba 
faculties.  Madness  is  the  disproportionate  stxainin;  or  exoea 
of  any  one  of  them.*  Rtaf  tesbury's  rostlennesB  was  owing  to  his 
ambition  and  his  vanity ;  to  a  want  of  Judgment  and  principle, 
not  an  excess  of  wit. 
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DeggAr'd  bj  fools,  whom  rtiH  he  found  too  late, 
He  had  his  jeet,  and  thej  had  his  estate ; 
He  laugh 'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 
Bj  forming  parties,  but  could  ne*er  be  chief; 
Frr,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft^ 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

[iSAo/Mnry't  Addrett  to  MamMtdhJ] 

1 


[From  the 

Aosplcions  prince,  at  whose  natiritf 

Some  rojal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  shj, 

Thj  longing  country's  darling  and  desire, 

Their  cloudj  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire ; 

Their  second  Moses,  whoee  extended  wand 

Diyides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promised  land ; 

Whose  dawning  daj  in  everj  distant  age 

Has  exercis'd  the  sacred  prophet's  rage : 

The  people's  prajer,  the  glaa  diyiner^s  theme. 

The  youn^  men's  rision,  and  the  old  men's  dream! 

Thee,  saviour,  thee,  the  nation's  tows  oonfessy 

And,  never  satisfied  With  seeing,  bless : 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thj  stops  proclaim. 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thj  name : 

How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain. 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign ; 

Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days. 

Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools,  that  feed  on  pn^se  s 

nil  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright^ 

Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight ; 

Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be 

Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree : 

Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 

Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate ; 

Whose  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skUl 

(For  human  good  depends  on  human  will). 

Our  fortune  rolls  as  firom  a  smooth  descent. 

And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 

But  if  unseix'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 

And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize. 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she  flies  I 

Had  thus  old  David,  from  whoee  loins  you  spring. 

Not  dared,  when  fortune  call'd  him  te  be  king. 

At  Oath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain. 

And  heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 

Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage. 

But  shun  th'  example  of  declining  age ; 

Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies. 

The  shadows  lengUiening  as  the  vapours  rise. 

He  is  not  now  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand. 

The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land. 

Covering  the  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  strand  I 

Mac-FlechMe* 

[The  deaign  of  this  poem  Is  the  suUfme  of  penonal  sstln. 
The  leading  idea  Is  to  represent  theeolemaliiauguxmtion  of  one 
faiferlor  poet  ae  the  eucoeewr  of  another  in  the  monarchy  of 
■mwenea  The  title  involvea  thie  idea  with  a  happy  reference 
to  the  nation  of  the  resigning  eovenlffn— JCao,  In  Oeltio,  being 
sen.] 

All  human  things  are  subject  te  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecknoei  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govem'd  long ; 
In  prose  and  verse  was  own'd,  without  dispute^ 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  siged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase. 
Worn  out  with  bus'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state ; 

I  Richard  FIccknoe,  an  Irish  Roman  CkthoUo  iriist,  snd  a 
veO-known  hackneyed  poetaster  of  the  day. 


And  pond'ring  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  leign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  Wit, 
Cried,  Tis  resolved ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  ha 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
Shadwell,!  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulness  m>m  his  tender  years: 
Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  he, 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  £unt  meaning  make  pretence ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  &11, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadweli's  genuine  night  admite  no  ray ; 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  gocKlly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majesty : 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plain* 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee^ 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology  I 
EVn  I,  a  ounce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
Wlien  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung, 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way* 
With  well-tim'd  oars,  before  the  royal  barge, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  cha^ ; 
And,  big  with  hvmn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  neW  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  naiL 
At  thy  well-shaipen'd  uiumb,  from  shore  to  shore^ 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar : 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  nand. 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  thrashing  hand. 
St  Andre's  feet'  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time ; 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thine  own  Psyche's  rhyme  ^ 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautolo^  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Singleton^  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore, 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more. 

Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  jcj, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  aivuments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade, 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
rrhe  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  sight, 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight, 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains :    *    * 
Near  these  a  nurseiy  erects  its  head, 
Where   queens   are   form'd,   and   future  heroes 

bred; 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  ay, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  txy. 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  hers, 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  <tf  vanish'd  minds ; 

>  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dnmatio  author,  was  a  rfvil  of 
Dvyden's  both  in  politics  and  poetry.  His  scenes  of  low  oomedy 
evince  oonsiderRblo  talent  in  the  style  of  Ben  Jonson,  whom 
he  also  resembled  In  hts  petson  and  haUts. 

*  A  fashionable  dancing-master. 

*  Psyche  was  the  name  of  one  of  Shadiirdl*e  operas. 

*  An  actor  in  operas,  celebrated  for  his  performance  of  Yd* 
Ifldus  hi  Darcnaot's  •  Slete  of  Rhodee.' 
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Pure  clinches  the  Bubarban  miue  affords. 
And  Pantoui  wsging  hannleae  war  with  woids. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well-known. 
Ambitiously  design'd  his  Shadwell's  throne : 
For  ancient  Dekker  prophesied,  lone  since. 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mightj  prince, 
Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense ; 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe ; 
But  worlds  of  misers  from  his  pen  should  4ow ; 
Humorists  and  hypocrites  it  should  produce ; 
Whole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce.* 

Now  empress  Fame  had  publish'd  the  renown 
Of  Shadwetl's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Rous'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bun  Hill,  and  distant  Watling  Street; 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way. 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay :     *      * 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared. 
And  Herringman'  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  mi^esty  appeared, 
Hiffh  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  reared. 
At  his  right  hand  our  Toung  Ascanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pil&  of  the  state ; 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulness  plav'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Bwom  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
80  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  row  be  rain, 
llkat  he,  till  death,  true  dulness  would  maintain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  riffht,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  hare  peace  with  Wit,  nor  truce  with  Sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made. 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  placed  a  mighty  mu^  of  potent  ale ; 
*  Loye's  Kingdom  **  to  his  right  he  did  oonyey 
At  once  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practised  young, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprunff : 
His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  lame  not  lie, 
On  his  left  hand  twelye  rer'rend  owls  did  fly* 
80  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook. 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  rultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make^ 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  fire  then  ehook  the  honours  of  his  head* 
And  from  his  l»ows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood, 
Repellinc  from  his  breast  the  raffing;  god  ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  pitmhetic  mood  ; 

'  Hear'n  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reign. 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  mun ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  fiither's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Love's  Kinj;dom  let  him  stretch  his  pen  1' 
He  paus'd  $  and  all  the  people  cried.  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he :  '  Mj  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignoraneeb 
Success  let  others  teach ;  learn  thou,  from  me^ 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  intA  Uie  stagey 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  ana  Loveit  rage ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,'  charm  the  pit, 
And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 


>  ▲  weU-knowii 

*  Chsraoten  In  81isdwell*s 

« *  Love's  Kingdom'  is  the 
Bishard  Fleoknosk 

•Cluuvcten  in  Sir  Getage 
*  Love  in  a  Tuk' 
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Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same. 

All  full  of  thee,  and  diff'ring  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose. 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  proee.^ 

And,  when  false  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wonldst  cully 

Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  each  line^ 

Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine  : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  qui]]. 

And  does  tiiy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fiune^ 

By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  l«aise^ 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Thou  ait  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part : 

What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art ! 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ff 

Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nioander's  vein. 

Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain ! 

\inien  did  his  muse  fh>m  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 

As  thou  whole  Etherege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  I 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  fiow ; 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play : 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which  one  way  to  dulness  'tis  incltn'd ; 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  stil]. 

And,  in  ^1  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  wilL 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 

But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  tragic  muse  gives  smiles ;  thy  comic,  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gUl  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  writo^ 

Thy  inofiensive  satires  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart,  though  venom  lie«, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 

Some  peacefiu  province  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altars  raisi^ 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diflfrent  talents  suit, 

Set  thy  own  sonn,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.' 

He  said :  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heaid  ; 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar'd  f 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  baid. 
Sinking,  he  lefl  his  dru^et  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  younff  prophet's  park, 
With  double  portion  of  his  mther'i  art. 

The  Eimd  tend  PcuUher. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchanged. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd  j 
Without,  unspotted ;  innocent,  within ; 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 
Yet  had  she  ofb  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  houndi| 
And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winnd  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  oftoi  forc'd  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

1  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  undentood  to  have  asslsled  Shad- 
wen  in  bis  play  of  *  Epsom  Wella.' 

*  Two  of  the  ehanotera  in  BhadweD'S  *  Tlrtiioso,*  who  play  a 
triok  on  Sir  Formal  TriHe  by  means  of  a  trap-door.    The  oon- 
olurion  of  Drydea'a  oatire,  as  well  as  the  genenl  desfgn  of  th^ 
doady  ooplod  by  Pops  in  his  Duadad. 
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Panting  and  pensiTe,  now  she  ranged  alone^ 
And 'Wandered  in  the  kingdoms  onoe  her  own : 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  lertrun'd 
Bj  ■oTereign  power,  her  company  difldain'd, 
Grinn*d  as  they  pasa'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Oare  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 
Tis  true  she  hounded  by,  and  tripp'd  so  li^t» 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight : 
For  truth  has  such  a  fitce  and  such  a  mien. 

As  to  be  lov'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

«  *  « 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  be  wash'd  away. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  I 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  oiSend, 
Or  how  diride  the  frailty  from  the  friend  1 
Her  faults  and  yirtues  lie  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Kor  wholly  stands  condemn'd  nor  wholly  free; 
Then  like  her  injur'd  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  brealu 
Unkind  already,  and  estrang*d  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart : 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill. 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
If^  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report. 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  hearen,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
IVho  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  pois'd,  so  gently,  she  descends  from  hi^ 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 

[The  SufaUowJ] 
CFxom  the  nme.] 


The  swallow,  priyilcg'd  aboye  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  fiuniliar  guest, 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold« 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold ; 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known. 
Though  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heayenly  line. 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  diyine  : 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  possess'd 
Her  summer  seat,  and  feather*d  well  her  nest. 
Till  frowning  skies  began  to  cham^  their  cheer. 
And  time  tum'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaye^  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow : 
Such  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew. 
Which  by  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew ; 
When  prudence  wam'd  her  to  remoye  betimes. 
And  seek  a  better  heayen  and  warmer  dimes. 
Her  sons  were  summoned  on  a  steeple's  height, 
And,  caird  in  common  council,  yote  a  flight. 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  hit ; 
All  to  the  general  rendezyous  repair ; 
They  tiy  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themnel 
in  air. 
Who  but  the  swallow  now  triumphs  alone  t 
The  canopy  of  hearen  is  all  her  own  : 
Her  youthful  offipring  to  their  haunts  repair, 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air. 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs. 
And  stoop  on  riyers,  to  refresh  their  wing^ 

Odetoihi  Memory  of  Mr§  A  fme  KSMgmm. 

Thou  youngest  yirgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
*  Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  jpluck'd  from  paradise. 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  lise^ 
Rich  with  immortal  green  aboye  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
Iliou  roll'st  aooye  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race, 
Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 
Hoy'st  with  the  heayen-majestic  pace  ; 


Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss, 
Thou  tread'st,  with  sera^hims,  the  yast  abyss : 
Whateyer  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space  ; 
Thou  wilt  haye  time  enough  for  hymns  diyine, 

Since  heayen's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  reheane^ 

In  no  ignoble  yerse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  yoice  did  practice  here, 
When  thy  fint  fruits  of  poesy  were  giyen  ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  hearen. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  ffood  ; 

Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood : 

So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain. 

An  early,  ridi,  and  inexhausted  yein. 
But  'i  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was  form'a  at  first  with  myriads  more. 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roU, 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 

And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heayen-bom  mind  I 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  puige  from  thy  rich  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind 

•  •  • 

O  gracious  God  t  how  far  haye  we 
Profan'd  thy  heay'nly  gift  of  poesy  1 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  aboye 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  loye  t 
0  wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 

(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage! 

What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  t 

Let  this  thy  yestal,  heayen,  atone  for  all ; 

Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 

Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child* 
e  •  • 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sounds 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 

When  in  the  yalley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judnng  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fikte  ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 

And  foremost  firom  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  coyer'd  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  in-born  yigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sine. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go^ 
As  harbinger  of  heayen,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below* 

[Oil  IftZton.] 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ases  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adom. 
The  fint  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpas^d, 
The  next  in  m^esty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 

To  my  Hcmowrtd  Kmtmm%  John  Dryden,  Xtq,  iff  Cht^ 
terUm,  in  the  County  of  HuntinffdUm, 

How  blessM  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unyex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  yoid  of  strife  t 
Who,  studying  peace,  and  shunning  ciril  rage. 
Enjoy Vi  his  youth,  and  now  enjoys  his  age  I 
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All  who  deserre  his  lore  he  makes  his  own. 
And  to  be  lor'd  himself  needs  onlj  to  be  known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighbours  come. 
From  your  award,  to  wut  their  final  doom. 
And,  toes  before,  return  in  firiendship  home. 
Without  their  cost  jou  terminate  the  cause, 
And  sare  th'  expense  of  long  litigious  laws ; 
Where  suits  are  trayers'd,  and  so  little  won. 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  least  undone. 
Such  are  not  Tour  decrees ;  but,  so  design*d. 
The  sanction  leares  a  lasting  peace  behmd. 
Like  your  own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife. 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumbet'd  with  a  wife ;      *    * 
No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  your  door. 
To  admit  the  wealthy  and  exclude  the  poor ; 
For  God,  who  gare  the  riches,  gare  the  heart. 
To  sanctify  the  whole  by  givinff  part. 
Heaven,  who  foresaw  the  will,  Sie  means  has  wrought. 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought : 
The  first  begotten  had  his  lather's  share, 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  incfOMO, 
And  ever  be  you  bless'd  who  lire  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  sow  d  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
As  heaven  in  deserts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew ; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most. 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race. 
You  seek  the  champaign  sports  or  sylvan  chase : 
With  wcll-breath'd  beagles  you  surround  the  wood. 
E'en  then  industrious  of  the  common  good ; 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks ; 
Chas'd  e'en  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd. 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguii^'d,  though  restrain'd ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours ; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found. 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round. 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done. 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun. 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun.    *    * 
A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  serves, 
Prerogative  and  privilege  nreserves ; 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certam  limit  show; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  star.d. 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 
May  neither  oyerflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  full  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode. 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  Paradise  of  Ood. 

Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share ; 
In  peace  the  people ;  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  right. 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might ; 
No  IftTvless  mandates  from  the  court  receive. 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire,  free  to  grant. 
In  parliaments  that  weign'd  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause. 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  the  laws ; 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  ]ie. 
In  bonds  retaiu'd  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  sham'd  oppression  till  it  set  him  free. 

0,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line  I 
Who,  while  thou  shaz'st  their  lustre,  lend'st  them 

thine; 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see^ 
'TIS  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee ; 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe. 
Which,  when  I  miss  my  own  defectSy  I  divw; 


Nor  think  the  kindred  muses  thy  disgrace ; 
A  poet  is  not  born  in  every  race : 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  aflbrd. 
One  to  perfonn,  another  to  record. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd. 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last : 
For  even  when  death  dissolves  our  human  frame. 
The  soul  returns  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  came} 
Earth  keeps  the  body ;  yerse  preserves  the  fame. 

Alexanda^t  PeaM, 

TVas  at  the  royaJ  feast,  for  Persia  won. 
By  Philip's  warlike  son : 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne : 
His  valiant  ]>eer8  were  plac'd  around. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound  ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  ThaSis  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ; 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
.  None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quir^ 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  Im: 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  iij^ 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Wlko  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Jjove  1 
A  dragon's  fieiy  form  bdied  the  god : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  &ir  Olympia  press'd ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast. 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'ieign  of  fht 
world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound : 
W^ith  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  cod. 
Affects  tono<^ 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Hie  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  nmg^ 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  hUx  the  drums ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes  I  he  eomM  I 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 
Bacchus'^ blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  yain : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again: 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  iltv 
the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pridflw 
He  chose  a  mournful  mius^ 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
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He  fung  DariuB  great  and  good, 
By  too  seTore  a  fate 
Fall'n,  faU'n,  faU'n,  faU»n, 
FaU*n  from  his  high  estate^ 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  dose  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  Tictor  sate^ 
Iterolying  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The-rarious  turns  of  fate  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tean  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
TwBS  but  a  kindred  sound  to  moTe ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  em^ty  bubble ; 

Neyer  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thjr  winnings 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  enjoying  I 
Loyely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  ffood  the  gods  proyide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  loye  was  crown'd,  but  muxic  won  tne  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh*d  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length,  with  loye  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd, 
The  yanquish*d  yictor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  p^l  of  thunder. 
Hark  I  hark  I  the  horrid  sound 
Has  nOs'd  up  his  head. 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead. 
And,  amaz'd,  he  stares  around.  . 

Revenge,  reyenge,  Timotheus  cries  ; 
See  the  Furies  arise ; 
See  the  snakes  that  therf  rear  t 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eywl 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 

Each  a  torch  in  nil  hand  I  

These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  wwt 
slain. 
And  unboned  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 
Giye  the  yengeance  due 
To  the  yaliant  crew : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  t 


And  the  king  seis^  a  flambeau,  with  seal  to  dsrtroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  ano&er  Helen,  fii^d  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago. 
Ere  heaying  bellows  leam'd  to  bl«w, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Ccnld  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  aoft  denrai 
At  last  diyine  Cecilia  came, 
Jny«ntRsa  of  the  Tocal  ftama ; 


The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  storey 
Enlaig'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prise, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown : 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

7%eodort  aind  Hamoina, 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief,  and  most  renowu'd,  Ravenna  stands,  ' 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest, 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd. 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held* 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivaliT  ezoeird. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  hau^ty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  eaual  she  had  none), 
The  rest  she  scom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize. 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofler'd  yows,  could  move; 
The  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gratifV  a  foot 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  frite ; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  vrith  more  desire  possessed ; 
Loye  stood  the  siege^  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deoeiv'd  his  care ; 
He  sousht  a  furer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  woidd  have  wom.her  out  by  slow  decrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease : 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. 
Lookinx,  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes, 
Feeds  Imsering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  yaln. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  paint 
Absmce,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find, 
Mi^t  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
Thu  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gained, 
Yet,  alter  much  pursuit,  at  lengtii  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent, 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went, 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  nompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  yisit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  had  clipp'd  ms  wings,  and  cut  him  short} 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-eeat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  grow 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love : 
Musk  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  mominff  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharg'd  his  friends,  but  not  til'  expeoM 
Of  frequent  treats  and  proud  magnificence. 
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He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  thouch  more  at  large 
From  public  boainen,  jet  with  equal  charge ; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive ; 
As  well  oontoit  as  lore  would  give  him  leave : 
He  wpuld  have  livM  more  free ;  but  many  a  gaest| 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursu'd  the  feast. 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  nncj  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  eveiy  side  surrounded  bv  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind) 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find  ; 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  strav'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  piaj'di 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care^ 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fiur. 
He  wander*d  on,  unknowing  where  he  went. 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  daj  already  half  his  race  had  run. 
And  summoned  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmurinc  leaves  he  stood. 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  tM  ground ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread; 
A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled ; 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  some  danger  nigh 
Secm'd  threaten'd,  thou|^  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus*d  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  beard  a  screaniinx  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  fill*d  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  and  brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarfish  wood; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching  near, 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  rais*d  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  disheveird,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  ev'n  those  parts  reveiJ'd 
Which  modest  nature  keeps  from  sight  conceal'd. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  niU^ed  limw  were  torn. 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flifht  pursu'd. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fimgs  in  blood  imbru'd : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side; 
Mercy,  0  mercy,  heaven  1  she  ran,  and  cried ; 
When  heaven  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her  amftiiu 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  Ihce, 
High  on  a  coal-black  stm  nursu'd  the  chMe ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fiU'd, 
And  in  his  hand  »  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind, 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind ; 
Mov*d  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolved  to  give  her  aid. 
A  f^lin^  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  wei^n  that  his  fuiy  found. 
Thus  furaish'd  for  offence,  he  cross'd  the  w»j 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prej* 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  uom  «frr. 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief^ 
Nor  stop  the  vengeanoe  of  so  just »  grief;  i 

But  ffive  me  leaT«  to  seize  my  destin'd  pHJi 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way :        * 
I  but  revenge  my  fii.tei,  disdain'd,  betrayed. 
And  iuffining  death  for  thi*  iingntafru  bmiU. 


He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her  side^ 
The  sround  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dyed  ; 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright ; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  Whatc'er,  said  hc^ 
Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied ; 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied : 

Know,  Theodore,  th^  ancestry  I  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget; 
My  name  and  stoiy  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  mv  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  hau^ty  maid; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gaint 
But  all  my  vows  were  answered  with  disdun : 
She  foom'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis*d  my  pain. 
Long  time  I  drafl^'d  my  days  in  fruitlees  care ; 
Then,  loathing  lite,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair, 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  swoid,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  helL 

Short  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  the  insulting  maid 
By  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  Uid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place  -is  punish'd^  for  hiar 

pride; 
Because  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  were  cait| 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd : 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  liikgering  pain : 
Renew'd  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  harden'd  heart  from  out  her  breast. 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry  hounds  ft 

feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain, 
Sprinss  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sav^d  to-day,  to-monow  to  be  slain. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th*  infernal  knight  relate^ 
And  then  for  proof  fulfiU'd  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  thzouf  h  her  bade  he  ^rew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to  pursue ; 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will. 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  speedy  vet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground, 
When  thus  the  grislv  spectre  spoke  ag^A : 
Behold  the  firuit  of  ill-rewarded  pain : 
As  many  months  as  I  sostain'd  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death ;  and  every  several  place, 
Conscious  of  her  disdun  and  my  dii^graoe. 
Moat  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  io  me ! 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  fawwell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  o£  cwth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  mv  prey 
Becomes  even  here,  on  this  revoLving  day. 

Thus,  while  he  ipoke,  the  viigin  from  thd-gromA 
Upstarted  frwsh,  already  olos'd  the  wound. 
And  unconcem'd  for  all  she  felt  belbie^ 
Precipitates  her  flight  alosff  the  ahore : 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungonpi  with  flesh  and  Uood, 
Pvnue  their  prey,  tad  sew  their  wonted  feed : 
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The  fiend  remounts  hU  courser,  mends  his  pace. 
And  all  the  vision  ranish'd  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppressed  with  awe, 
And  8tupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  nature's  law. 
He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wished  to  wake, 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Though  strong  at  first ;  if  rision,  to  what  end. 
Rut  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend  t 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend.       • 
But  jet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
Resolv'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
Which  hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspired  from  heaven,  he  homeward  took  his  way. 
Nor  paird  his  new  design  with  long  delay  : 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usutU  salutations  paid. 
With  words  premeditate<l  tlius  he  said  : 
What  you  have  often  counsclFd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love. 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  vet  is  at  la.'it  become  my  care  : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own  ;  my  vast  ez[)cuse 
Reduced  to  bounds  by  timely  providence ; 
This  only  I  reouire;  invite  for  me 
Ilonoria,  with  her  father^s  family, 
Ilcr  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th*  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light ; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite  ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  cliis  repast ; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invit<^  came. 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepared  with  riotous  expense, 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursuM  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  place. 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plac'd. 
The  fiend's  alarm  began  ;  the  hollow  sound 
Sunc  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  Macken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought  their  fooid. 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd  their  jawi  in 

blood. 
Last  came  the  felon  on  his  sable  steed, 
Aim'd  with  hia  naked  sword,  and  xug'd  Mb  dogs  to 

■peed. 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  &tal  tedt, 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punishment. 
Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  everr  guest. 
The  women  shriek'd,  tne  men  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  bounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd ; 
The  hunter  doee  poisu'd  the  visionary  maid ; 
She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aid. 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right. 
Their  folchions  brandish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite ; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight. 
Then  on  the  crowa  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 
Back,  on  your  lives ;  let  be,  said  he,  mv  prey, 
And  let  m j  Tengeaace  take  the  dettinrd  ws^r : 


Vain  arc  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence, 

Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 

Mine  is  th'  unsrateful  maid  by  heaven  design'd: 

Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  uie  find* 

At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreatlful  to  behold: 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime^ 

Nor  needed  to  be  wani'd  a  second  time. 

But  bore  each  other  back :  some  knew  the  faoe^ 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  case 

Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  plaoe* 

And  now  th'  infenial  minister  advanc'd, 
SeizM  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lauuch'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  bear^ 
Drew  hfW'kvi'anl,  as  before,  th'  offending  pait. 
The  reeking:  entniilM  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  majftiflk  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  artsistanU*  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  ^ntpiuj;  mouths  for  issuing  words  preiiar'd} 
The  Ktill-lxini  inmnds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  inipcrfoct  on  the  faltering  tongue. 
The  fri<:ht  was  general ;  but  the  female Tiand 
(A  heipler<!«  train)  in  more  confusion  stand: 
With  hornir  Hhu«ldering,  on  a  heap  they  run, 
Sick  at  the  i<i:iiit  of  hateful  justice  done ; 
For  coiiNcivnce  rung  ih'  alann,  and  mkde  thiseaie 
tlieir  o«nu 

So,  s)»re:wl  upon  a  lake  with  upwanl  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high; 
rhcy  clone  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attends 
f)n  whom  the  Houning  eagle  will  descend. 

Hut  niorit  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  even^ 
And  thoni^ht  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  prc>senc.s  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind. 
And  the  tianie  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd  ; 
Airoxuly  si>es  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  toi-n  away. 
'Twftrt  H  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  niix'd  with  fear; 
Still  on  t!ie  tahle  lay  th'  untinish'd  cheer: 
The  kni;;ht  nml  hungry  mjistitfs  stood  around; 
The  niati;:!cd  dsnie  lay  breathless  on  the  ground : 
When  on  a  sudden.  re-inspir*d  with  breath, 
A^niin  she  rose,  aptin  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid, 
But  followM,  as  before,  the  flying  maid: 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sable  ste^  he  spuzr'd  . 
The  clouds  dispel  I'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light, 
And  nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fiight. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  evciy  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast, 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which,  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd ; 
She  thought  nerself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spun^d  th'  infernal  steed : 
The  more  dismay'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adSao  ; 
That  sting  mfix'd  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd. 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd. 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  dost  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bora ; 
Er'n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her  man; 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dama. 

At  9rm  little  noisa  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  : 
And  aazioos  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  honemaa  ghost  came  thundering  for 
hispr^. 
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Retarn'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  net. 
But  in  short  slumbers  dre«mt  the  funeral  feut : 
Awak'd,  she  tum*d  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  rapours  mounted  in  her  brain, 
And  the  same  dreams  letum'd  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleq), 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  spranff  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  fear*a,  at  everj  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  consdoos  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail'd  ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prsrail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain, 
And  two  i^otti  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  poasess'd  her  mind, 
That,  deroerate  an  j  succour  else  to  find. 
She  oeaa'd  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  began  ^ 

To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brare,  and  young,  who  past  expression  loVd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remor'd : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  adrair*d; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd : 
Why  not  of  her  t  preferr*d  abore  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  lore  profSass'd  ! 
So  had  another  l^n,  where  he  his  rows  addressed 
This  quell*d  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remained. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdained. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  peater  fear  preraird ; 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd : 


He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  lore  conceal  1 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  hare  a  place  in  men  t 
Here  hone  began  to  dawn ;  resolT^d  to  try, 
She  fit'a  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
Twai  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  beloT'd  abere  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  feats  dispell'd ; 
8h0  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conoeal'd. 
But  put  the  woman  GSf^  and  stood  reyeal'd  : 
With  faults  oonfeis'd  oommission'd  her  to  go. 
If  pity  vet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  reoeir'd ; 
'Twas  to  be  wished,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  beUey'd ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fur  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent, 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remainM  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare)  ; 
But  she  with  such  a  seal  the  cause  enibrac'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste), 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  oyerbome  by  fury  of  the  tide ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  changed  her  state ; 
Resistless  in  her  loye,  as  in  her  haie. 
By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  kst  him  half  the  kind. 

7%e  Cock  md  ike  Fox, 

\JMi^  Ihe  Vwti%  Priest's  TSls,  from  OuMSsr.] 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  atjon^ 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  veiy  poor : 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thateh'd,  and  under  ooycrt  of  a  wood. 


This  dowager,  on  iriiom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  lafft  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifiing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  mat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch*d  her  belly,  with  her  daughten  iw«^ 
To  bnng  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sow% 
A  ew%  call'd  Molly,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  heibs  around. 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strew'd  the  gromid. 
A  maple-dreeser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made  ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat ; 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  tnai; 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pcppor  poeset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  fped. 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapoum  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year, 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer : 
Brown  bread  and  milk  (but  first  she  skim'd  hiar 

bowls). 
And  rasnere  of  sing'd  bacon  on  Uie  coals. 
On  holidays,  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach*d  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  inclos'd  about, 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  diy  ditch  without. 
Within  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chautideer ; 
So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpaM 
The  meny  notes  of  oigans  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rung, 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  rooet,  and  sung: 
For  when  d^p«es  fifteen  ascended  right, 
B|^  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  ooml-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  l^s,  and  orient  woe  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold ; 
His  body  glittering  like  Um  bumish'd  gold.    *    * 

It  happ  d  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  ne  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigh'd,  and  croan'd  so  fhst^ 
As  oy^ry  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side, 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  sods  and  men ;  and  sore  a^uwt 
She  peck'd  and  puU'd,  and  waken'd  him  at  laat. 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  love  of  Heaven,  dedara 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
Tou  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  mominff-light. 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  spririit. 

And,  madam,  well  I  might,  sud  Chanticwar ; 
Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear ; 
Ev'n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovei'd  yet. 
For  sudi  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  wofVil  strife^ 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  briait, 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast. 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest ; 
With  waking  eves  I  ne'er  beheld  his  MLow', 
His  ooloar  was  oetwlzt  a  red  and  yellow : 
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Tipp'd  WM  his  tail,  Mid  both  his  prickinc  etm 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs: 
Hie  rest,  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout^ 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  flowing  eyes, 
That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  witn  surprise. 
Reach  out  jour  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat, 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat. 
Now,  &  for  shame,  quoth  she,  by  Heaven  aboTe, 
Thou  hast  for  erer  lost  thy  lady's  lore ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight ; 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  sex  desires  a  husbrnd  or  a  friend. 
Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse ; 
A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
How  dar*Bt  thou  talk  of  lore,  and  &^9k  not 

%htt 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  affear'd  t 
Hast  thou  no  manly  h^j^,  and  hast  a  beard  1 
If  ought  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  diviu'd, 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Oalen  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 
These  ibolish  ftncies  you  have  had  to-night 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  chol^,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  stomach  floats, 
Enfloiders  all  these  Tisionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  orerflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  Tiew, 
For  humours  are  distinguished  by  tneir  hue. 
Fkom  hence  we  dream  ot  ware  and  warlike  things, 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear. 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine  aiiy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 
Witii  nieums  oppress'd  we  sink  in  rirers  drown*d« 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme. 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dr^un. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise, 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  adrioe,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purse  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 
I  should  be  loath  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  thoe  lives  no  *pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  Mve  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 
Two  sovereign  herbs  which  I  by  practice  know, 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow), 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler  and  of  melancholy : 
You  must  both  purse  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  neaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  jom, 
Beware  the  sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  ram. 
If  then  he  flnds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot. 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your^outh  to  some  untimely  end : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative. 
Take  just  thrse  worms,  nor  under  nor  above. 
Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 
Of  Auneteiy,  centaury,  and  spuige. 
And  of  ground-ivy,  add  a  leaf  or  two, 
All  which  irithin  our  yard  or  gardsn  grow. 


Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  quoth  he,  grameicy  for  your  care^ 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare  : 
"Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  foibod«| 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  Ood. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos'd  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 
Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow 
Th'  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  wo : 
Some  troths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.    *    * 

Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak. 
For  see  the  raddy  day  b^ns  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  Uiat  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity: 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well  man  nA : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
Ana  ne'er  did  any  but  the  docton  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  Siem  all ; 
With  every  work  of  'pothecarv's  haU. 
These  melancholy  matters  I  rorbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear, 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knighi, 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight. 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  *  in  principle, 
Mulier  est  hominis  oonfusio.' 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is. 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.    *    * 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  oflf  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  b^^an  apace  to  spring, 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 
Then  crowing  clapp'd  bis  wings,  th'  appointed  caU, 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  £tA  unbarr'd  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strattins  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  li^ht. 
As  show  d  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spurn 'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found.    *    * 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground; 
But  swaggerd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 
Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began 

2f  Mardi  beheld  the  first  created  man) : 
nd  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun. 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light. 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measur'd  tight; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemeris : 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  Ineasti- 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  wgnng^ 
And  birds  essay  their  throats  disus'd  to  sing  ^ 
All  these  are  ours  ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  stratting  on  two  less,  and  aping  me: 
An  unfledged  creature,  of  a  lumpish  name, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of^ flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cow'ring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire ; 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nators^s  works  admixe: 
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And  ot'd  ihis  daj  in  more  delight  abound. 
Than,  since  I  was  an  «gg,  I  erer  found. 

The  tioM  ihall  come  when  Chanticleer  ehall  with 
His  worde  unsaid^  and  bate  bia  boaetod  bltm : 
The  crested  bird  thall  bj  ezperienee  know 
Jore  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below. 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joj  is  wo. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run. 
And  Hearen  will  hare  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  mj  tale, 
Mliich  proves,  that  oft  the  proud  bj  flatteiy  fall: 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake, 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake ; 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold, 
As  if  in  book  of  martjrs  it  were  told. 
A  fox  full  fraught  with  seeminff  sanctitj. 
That  iear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie; 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  praver ; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  snckM  the  dIocnI, 
Nor  diewM  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  could. 
Had  pass'd  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood: 
And  musinc  long  whom  next  to  circumvent, 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  tuaej  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast, 
By  stratagem  to  pniify  his  taste. 

The  plot  oontnv*d,  before  the  break  of  daj 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way : 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
lie  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  conceaPd  his  wily  head ; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime.    *    * 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-high  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below ; 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly, 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
1  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
But  cried,  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  sudden  start, 
As  sore  dismay 'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ;  " 
For  birds  and  beasts,  informed  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe; 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn*d  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  sdMd  of  me  that  am  your  friend  t 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  long: 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
1  come  to  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thoufht. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  vour  voice  was  Drought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 
A  song  that  would  have  charmNi  th*  infernal  gods. 
And  banish'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Oipheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere. 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas'd  the  tyrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detained,  to  keep  the  husband  then. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother  (whom  Heaven  net) 
Has  often  grae*d  mv  house,  and  been  mr  gnett : 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  /our  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood; 


And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  we 
Hie  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 
But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  1  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the  groaaA 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  da^. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  misto<^  their  way. 
And  thought  thev  heard  the  meny  oigaa  play. 
And  he,  to  raise  hie  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair  I) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength. 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  leiigth : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  nkifl% 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throal^ 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer. 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
Not  Maro's  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man. 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  Ivie,  nor  Horace  when  a  tWMk 
Your  anceston  proceed  from  race  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line  ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alanns^ 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  anni. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes^ 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir 
rWhen  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  dear) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind; 
For  which  the  clerk,  his  father,  was  di^grac'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me, 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heavwi  r^oioi^ 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel  voice. 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  faii^ 
And  proud,  bMide,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  desoy. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  little  el^ 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself ; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  Urge  of  limb^ 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 
Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes, 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report, 
There's  manv  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court; 
And  he  shall  be  receiv'd  with  m<He  regard. 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  neanL 
This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  stoiy  sinss. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  wings ; 
Then  stretch\i  his  neck,  and  winked  with  both  his  eye^ 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  priae. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Revnard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the  thioaL 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  ^Iter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done, 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.    *    * 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames^ 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames^ 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bumish'd  blade^ 
And  offer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  sifht, 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewailM  her  captive  Iniij^t 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife. 
When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  lost  his  life, 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  asookdf 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end  : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  ^eir  bed* 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  buint  U&'  imperial  tofva, 
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Shriek'd  ibir  the  downfall  in  a  dolefbl  nj. 

For  whidi  th«ir  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Now  to  mj  stoiT  I  retum  again  : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain^ 
This  woful  cackling  crj  with  horror  heard, 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  hearj  si^ht. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight ; 
And,  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  soom. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  ciy ; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  ererj  neighbour  nigh ; 
The  ricar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  stares,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Raji  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  aogs  ; 
With  many  a  deadljr  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay, 
With  shrieks  ausment  the  horror  of  the  day. 
The  ducks,  that  heud  the  proclamation  cried. 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  royage  take, 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake ; 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam  ;  the  bees  in  arms, 
Drire  headlong  £rom  their  waxen  cells  in  swanm. 
Jack  Stzaw  at  London-etone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbeliering  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all. 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall, 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaven  abore  to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous  fox, 
With  braaen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box. 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds ; 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  houndj. 
But  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captiTe  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath. 
And  lay  within  tiie  Tery  jaws  oCdeath, 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 
And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  nappy  thought : 
Yours  is  the  prise,  rictorious  prince,  said  he ; 
The  Ticar  mj  defwt,  and  all  the  Tillage  see ; 
Ei^oy  your  niendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And  bid  the  churls  that  enyy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mongrel  curs,  and  cease  their  cry ; 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh. 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die; 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

'TIS  well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be  done. 
This  Reynard  said  ;  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 
Whom  when  the  txaitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  curs'd  the  ffods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd  ; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 
Though  I,  said  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  offend. 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  1 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess. 
Who  seemingly  hare  put  you  in  distress : 
Yon,  if  your  eoodness  does  not  plead  my  cause. 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent. 
Though,  Heayen  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent ; 
I  practis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 


So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  yiolence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacrod  person  not  the  least  ofience. 
Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jore,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay',  quoth  the  cock ;  but  I  beshrew  us  both. 
If  I  Mieye  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  nuai  may  take  a  knare's  adyioe. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen 'd  twice : 
Once  wam*d  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lief 
Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyef 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catcfaine  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  rirer's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  desenr'd  to  swim  t 
Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  ce%M. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace* 
A  peace  with  all  my  soul,  said  Chanticleer, 
But,  with  your  fayour,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt^ 
Tis  my  concern  to  haye  tiie  tree  betwixt. 

THB  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th*  effect  may  we 
Of  n^ligenoe  and  fond  credulity : 
And  kam,  besides,  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knaye  imply  ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  conyey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join'd  : 
So  take  the  com,  and  leaye  the  chaff  b^iud. 

[Inoonvenimoet  0/  Lifi  ***  Xome,"} 
[From  JttyouL] 

Who  fears  in  country  towns  a  house's  faU, 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riyen  wall  t 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  hem. 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  beHr: 
And  'tis  the  yillage  mason's  daily  calline. 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  fallmg ; 
To  cleanse  the  gutters,  ana  the  chinks  to  cioae; 
And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  nqxwe. 
At  CumsB  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year. 
Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear ; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly. 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  ciy. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remoy'd  his  wretched  store, 
(Few  luwds  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 
Thy  own  third  storey  smokes,  while  thou,  supine, 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floon  already  bum. 
Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  torn. 
Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  wars  bred. 
Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled, 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot, 
That  his  short  wife's  short  1^  hung  dangling  out ; 
His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers  grac'd. 
Beneath  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  plac'd. 
And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  b^ded  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay ; 
His  few  Oreek  books  a  rotten  chest  oontain'd. 
Whose  ooyers  much  of  mouldiness  complain'd; 
Where  mice  and  rats  deyour'd  poetic  bread. 
And  with  heroic  yerse  luxuriously  were  fed. 
'TIS  true  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast, 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost, 
BeggM  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rome^ 
And  found  not  one  to  feed^  or  take  him  homa. 
But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum, 
The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  matrons  mooin  ; 
The  city  praetor  will  no  pleadings  hear ; 
The  yery  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear, 
I  And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Gauls  were  here. 
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While  yet  it  bunu,  th'  officious  nation  flies, 

Some  to  condole,  and  tome  to  bring  supplies : 

One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one 

With  nahed  statues  of  the  Parian  stone. 

The  work  of  Poljclete,  that  seem  to  lire ; 

While  other  images  for  altars  gire ; 

One  books  and  screens,  and  Pulas  to  the  breast : 

Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gives  best. 

Childless  Arturius,  Tastlj  rich  before. 

Thus  by  his  losses  multiplies  his  store : 

Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire, 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 

But  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  play-house  and  the  players  too. 

Sweet  countiy  seats  are  purchea'd  everywhere. 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  dog-hole  by  the  vear ; 

A  small  convenience  decently  prepared, 

A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard. 

That  spreads  his  easy  ciystal  streams  around^ 

And  waters  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 

There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate, 

And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  treat ; 

Tib  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  snudl  ground. 

In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 

Tis  frequent  here,  for  want  of  sleep,  to  die, 

Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny  ; 

And,  with  imperfect  heat,  in  languid  stomachs  fry. 

What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep, 

When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to  sleep ; 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome ; 

And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 

The  drover  who  his  fellow  drover  meets 

In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ; 

The  wagoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams, 

Would  wake  ev'n  drowsy  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 

And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay, 

But  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way, 

In  lofty  litters  bone,  and  read  and  write. 

Or  sleep  at  ease  :  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  first,  the  public  place ; 

The  press  before  him  stops  the  client^  pace : 

The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting  sides. 

And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 

One  elbows  him,  one  justles  in  the  shoal : 

A  lafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole ; 

Stockinged  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  goes ; 

And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hob-nail  d  shoes, 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we  celebrate ; 

A  hundred  guests,  invited,  walk  in  state : 

A  hundred  hungry  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitcbei.8, 

wait. 
Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  must  bear. 
Which  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear ; 
Yet  they  must  iralk  upright  beneath  the  load  : 
Nay,  run,  and  running,  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad; 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie, 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  eons  could 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  ner  bones,  nor  carcass  would  remain. 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotch-potch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destradion  ;  not  the  soul  alone. 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  visibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display ; 
And   oil   them   first;   and   eadi   is   handy   in  his 
way. 


But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  caie  they  take, 
Poor  ghost !  is  wandering  by  the  Stygian  lake : 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  noe ; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer. 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  discharge  nis  fan. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  fiirst,  behold  our  houses'  dreadful  height, 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  dowB^ 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret-windows  thrown ; 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  the  fliaij 

stone. 
Tis  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late, 
Unless  thou  fint  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  iraking  windows  in  the  street. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bed-time,  takes  no  rest  that  night ; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain : 
'TIS  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  win*. 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach-and-siz. 
And  on  the  lacqueys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroider'd  coat, 
May  privil^e  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot ; 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  homeward  bend^ 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand  :  I  must  abide ; 
For  he's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 

Whoe  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries, 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  t 
With  what  companion-cobbler  have  you  fed 
On  old  ox -cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head  t 
What  I  are  you  dumb  t  Quick  with  your  answer,  quick. 
Before  mv  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 
Say  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground, 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueship  may  be  found  t 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  come  ; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Home. 
You  beg  his  pardon,  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth  to  chew  your  meat. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely ;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  barred. 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruffian-robbers  by  no  iustice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers  are  abroad ; 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  ill. 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  padders  come 
To  this  vast  city  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skulk  in  Rome. 

The  foige  in  fetters  onfv  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhaustea  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  t^uns,  and  ploughshares  for  the  plough. 
Oh,  happy  ases  of  our  ancestors. 
Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers  ! 
One  jail  did  all  thei/  criminals  restrain. 
Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  show 
For  my  departure  ;  but  the  sun  is  low : 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay. 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their  way.  ^ 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhelm'd  with  cave. 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  send  me  word 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  shades  afford ; 
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Then,  to  assist  your  satires,  I  will  come. 
And  add  new  Tenom  when  you  write  of  Rome. 

lEnjoymaU  of  the  PreterU  Jlour  Becommended.'] 
[From  the  twenty-ninth  ode  of  th«  First  Book  of  BorsoA.] 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  pow'r : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  couna 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed  > 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuoos  foree  ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn  ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happ?  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lir  d  to-day. 

Be  fwr  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  hare  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  heayen  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  hare  had  my 
hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress. 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleasM  to  bless : 
StiU  rariouA,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away:  ^ 

The  little  or  the  much  shegave  is  quietly  resign  d : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  wann. 

What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  t 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  iU-gotten  gain  ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
.   Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 
And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek. 
Within  some  little  winding  cr»ek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

JOHN  FHILIP8* 

Mr  Southey  haa  said  that  the  age  from  Dryden  to 
Pope  is  the  worst  age  of  English  poetry.  In  this 
interval,  which  was  but  short,  for  Dryden  bore  fVuit 
to  the  hist,  and  Pope  was  early  in  blossom,  there 
were  about  twenty  poet*,  most  of  whom  might  be 
blotted  from  our  literature,  without  being  missed 
or  regretted.  Tlie  names  of  Smith,  Duke,  King, 
Sprat,  Garth,  Hughes,  Blackmore,  Fenton,  Yalden, 
J^immond,  Savage,  &c.,  have  been  prcMnred  by 


Dr  Johnson,  but  they  excite  no  poetical  associations. 
Their  works  present  a  dead-level  of  tame  and  unin- 
teresting mediocrity.  The  artificial  taste  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  which  animated  the  previous  reign, 
sunk  at  last  into  a  mere  collocation  of  certain  phraaea 
and  images,  of  which  each  repetition  was  more 
weak  than  the  last.  Pope  revived  the  national  spirit 
by  his  poUslicd  satire  and  splendid  versification;  but 
the  true  poetical  feeling  lay  dormant  till  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  recalled  the  public 
taste  from  art  to  nature. 

Of  the  artificial  poets  of  this  age,  John  Phxlip8 
(1676-1708)  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his 
Sp^did  Shilling,  a  parody  on  the  style  of  Miltoo. 
He  was  Uie  son  of  Dr  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop, 
who  officiated  as  minister  of  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  studied  natural  history,  but  was  cut  off 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Philips  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and  another  on 
Cider,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  tlie  Georgics.  The 
whole  are  in  blank  verse.  He  was  an  avowed 
imitator  of  Milton,  but  regretted  that,  like  his  own 
Abdiel,  the  great  poet  had  not  been  '  fiuthfiil 
found* — 

But  he — however  let  the  muse  abstain. 
Nor  blast  hisfame^  from  whom  she  learnt  to  sing 
In  much  inferior  strains,  grovelling  beneath 
Th'  Olvmpian  hill,  on  plains  and  vales  intent — 
Mean  follower. 

The  notion,  that  Philips  was  able,  by  whatever  he 
might  write,  to  blast  the  fame  of  Milton,  is  one  of 
those  preposterous  conceits  which  even  able  men 
will  sometimea  entertain. 

The  Splmdid  Shittimg. 


Sing,  heavenly  muse  I 


Things  unattempted  yet,  in  prooe  or  rhyme,* 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife^ 
In  sUken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mUts  arise^ 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-halU  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  drcling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  Uughs  at  meny  taJ^ 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff. 
Wretched  repast !  my  meagn  corpse  sustain: 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doae  at  home 
In  garret  rile,  and  with  a  wanninff  puff 
R«^le  chilPd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  bleek 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent: 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  sixe, 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (versed  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kin^ 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale  When  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  clifl^ 
Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese^ 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Avonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 


Two  noted  alebonsss  |;n  Osted,  I'JVk 
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Yclep'd  BrechiniA,  or  where  Vaca's  stream 
Encirclen  Ariconium,  fruitful  loil  I 
Whence  floirs  nectareout  wines,  that  well  may  Tie 
With  Mamie,  Seiin,  or  renown'd  Falem. 

Thus,  while  my  jojless  minutes  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun, 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  mjr  aerial  citadel  ascends : 
With  Tocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  mj  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  Toice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  1  or  whither  turn  t    Amai'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  ton|nie  foxgets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 
So  bonriDle  he  seems  I    His  mded  brow 
Intrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard. 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand 
Lonff  Bcrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  wayes, 
With  diairacters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
Orieyons  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
6udi  plagues  from  righteous  men  1)  Behind  bim  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  yulgar  calFd 
A  catchpole,  whose  .polluted  hands  the  gods 
WiUi  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
First  haye  endued :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  bod^,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  kni^ts  were  wont). 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  oonyey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  ooerciye  chains, 
In  dunnce  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captiye  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware. 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiffeyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  ofl 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  caTe, 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  madyoient  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  yermin  sworn 
An  eyerlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  niehtly  broodinc  o'er  a  chinky  gap. 
Portending  her  fell  daws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obrious  to  yagimnt  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woren  cell ;  the  humming  nivy, 
RegaidlesB  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toiJa 
Inextricable ;  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  loyely  hne ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buxzing  drone. 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides, 
She  tow'ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils : 
Then,  with  envenomed  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  caye 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop'd,  and  th*  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaie  of  wood. 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  tuk 
Of  lovinff  friend,  delights ;  distressed,  forloxn, 
Amidst  we  horron  of  the  tedious  night, 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades, 
Or  desperate  la^y  near  a  purling  jtream. 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  1  labour  with  eternal  drooi^t,  J 


And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  thnal 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  hea^  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake; 
Thoughtful  o(  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  Imaginaxy  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  carse. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debair'df 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun^  genial  rayi 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-futrow'd  ooat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great  I  vet  greater  still  remain  \ 
My  galligaskins,  th^  have  long  withstood 
The  winter*s  fuxy  and  encroachmg  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdoe  Q 
A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  foroe 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  wayes, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  diilling  blasts, 
Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-fraught  ship^ 
Lonff  saird  secure,  or  through  th'  iEgean  decp^ 
Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Chaiybdis  (dangerous  rocks  I) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shatto^d  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  witn  impetuous  ng% 
Resistless,  overwhelming  t  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  thej 

pray; 
(Vain  enortsi)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable ;  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam, 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  m  the  vast  abyss. 

9omx  FOMraXT. 

John  Pomfbxt  (1667-1703)  waf  the  md  of  m 
clergyman,  rector  of  Luton,  in  Bedfbrdihire^  and 
himself  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Enj^and.  He 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  also  in  B^lfordshire, 
and  had  tiie  prospect  of  preferment;  bat  the  bishop 
of  London  considered,  ni^nstly,  his  poem.  The  Choice, 
as  conveying  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  ngected 
the  poetical  candidate.  Detained  in  London  by  this 
onsuocessfHil  negotiation,  Pomfret  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  died.  The  works  of  this  amiable  Sll-fiated 
man  consist  of  occasional  poems  and  some  Fmdarie 
EuojfM,  the  latter  eyidently  copied  fh>ra  Cowlej. 
The  only  piece  of  Pomf^*s  now  remembered  (we 
can  han&y  say  read)  is  *The  Choice.'  Dr  Johnaon 
remarks  that  no  oompoeition  in  our  language  hat 
been  oftener  perused;  and  Mr  Southey  asks  whj 
Pomf^t's  *  Choice'  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  language  ?  To  the  latter  obseryaiion  Mr 
Campbell  makes  a  quaint  reply — *  It  might  have 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
bridge  Is  built  of  Pariaa  marbte.'  It  Is  difllcult 
in  iSne  preaent  day,  when  the  English  muse  has 
awakened  to  so  much  higher  a  strain  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  alarge  body  of  poetrr,  ftill  of  passion, 
natural  description,  and  emotion,  lies  between  us 
and  the  times  of  PomfVet,  to  ooncdye  that  the 
'  Ghoice'  could  eyer  haye  been  a  very  popular  poem. 
It  Is  tame  and  commonplace.  The  idea,  however, 
of  a  country  retirement,  a  priyate  seat,  with  a  wood, 
garden,  and  stream,  a  dear  and  competent  estate, 
and  the  eigoyroent  of  lettered  ease  and  happiness,  is 
so  grateftil  and  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  large  cities,  that  we  can  hardly  forbear 
liking  a  poem  that  recalls  so  beloyed  an  image  to 
our  noolkolkm.    Swift  has  drawn  a  similar  picture 
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in  his  ezquiiite  imitatioii  of  Horace's  sixth  satire ; 
and  Thomson  and  Cowper,  by  their  descriptions  of 
rural  life,  have  completely  obliterated  fh>m  the 
public  mind  the  feeble  drangfat  of  Pomfret. 

i&etraetfiim  The  Choice.} 

If  Heaven  the  mteful  liberty  would  give 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  lire  ; 
And  all  those  hoars  propitious  fate  should  lend. 
In  bliflsful  ease  and  satidfaction  spend ; 
Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat. 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  8tM>d ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain ; 
Methinks  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye. 
And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by ; 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plac'd. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  gracM : 
Horace  and  Viigil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 
Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soil  passion  knew : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins, 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel ; 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  ezpress'd  so  well : 
With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advls^ 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasinfi^  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate. 
That  I  might  live  genteely,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 
A  little  more,  sometimes  t*  oblige  a  fiiend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were. 
Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  irants  could  spare  ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  fiven 
Should  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  lleaven. 
A  frueal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
With  nealthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  someUiing  more. 
To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  stron^^ 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long^ 
I'd  freely  taxe ;  and,  as  I  did  possess. 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  blest. 


MAXL  or  DOB8ST. 
ChAHLVSSaCKTXLLS,  EA1lLOPDOB8ET(16d7-l706), 

wrote  lit^  but  was  capable  of  doing  more,  and 
being  a  liberal  patron  of  poets,  was  a  noUeman 
highly  popular  in  his  day.  Coming  very  young  to 
the  possession  of  two  plentiflil  estates,  and  in  an  age 
when  pleasure  was  more  in  fashion  than  business, 
he  appUfid  his  talents  rather  to  books  and  conversation 
than  to  politics.  In  the  Hret  Dutch  war  he  went  a 
Tolunteer  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  wrote  or 
finished  a  song  (his  best  composition,  *  one  of  the 
prettiest  that  ever  was  made,  according  to  Prior) 
the  night  before  the  naval  engagement  in  which 
Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  wat  blown  op,  with  all 


his  crew.  He  waa  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  IL,  and  was  chamberlain  of  the  household 
to  William  and  Mary.  Prior  relates,  that  when 
Dorset,  as  lord  chamberlain,  waa  obliged  to  take  the 
king's  pension  from  Dtyden,  be  allowed  him  an 
equivalent  oat  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduced 
Butler's  Hudibras  to  the  notioa  of  the  court,  was 
consulted  by  WaUer,  and  almost  idoUaed  by  Diyden. 
Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  &e  incense  which  was  heaped  upon 
Dorset  by  his  contemporaries.  His  workM  are 
trifUag ;  a  few  satires  and  songs  make  up  the  cata- 
logue. They  are  elegant,  and  sometimet  forcible  ( 
but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them,  *  there 
is  a  lustre  in  his  verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  GUude 
Lorraine's  landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank  and  fashion 
which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset'e 
satire  on  Mr  Edward  Howard  has  tome  pointed  linet  t 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren, 

When  deep  conceits,  like,  maggots,  breed  in  carrion. 

Thy  stumbling  foundered  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  regasus  can  fly ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  swifl-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fiJl 

Sooner  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all. 

So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  tbinkingf 

Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking. 

8(mg* 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes^ 

United,  cast  too  fierce  a  liffnt. 
Which  blaaes  high,  but  quickly  dies ; 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  iig|bft» 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy ;  * 

Smooth  are  his  lo<^  and  soft  his  pace; 

Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 
That  runs  his  link  full  in  ypur  fikcs^ 

Sang, 

Written  at  sea,  the  fliBt  Dutch  wsr,  100,  the  nfgfat 

an  eogascmsnt. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  undentand 

How  hand  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too^ 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  Ul 

For  thouffh  the  Muses  should  prove  kSnd« 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Tet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  windf 

To  wave  the  azure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we^ 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  tsa. 
With  a  &,  &C. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  posty 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  an  loafc 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  anlay* 
With  a  fis  fcc 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surprise^ 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old  : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-ttaim 
WiSiafasftc 
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Should  foggy  Opdua  duuioe  to  know 

Our  hmI  and  dUnud  ■toiy, 
The  Dutch  would  10010  to  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Gone ; 
For  what  reaUtanoe  can  they  find 
From  men  whoVe  left  their  hearts  behind? 
Wi4iafa,ftc 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  ita  wont, 

Be  yon  to  us  hut  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  rapour,  Spaniardi  ewM^ 

No  loiTow  we  ahall  find : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  thingi  go, 
Or  who's  our  fxiend,  or  who's  our  fot. 
Witha&,fce. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  rain 
Each  otha^s  ruin  thus  pursue  t 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  yon* 
With  a  &,  fce. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wo^ 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fiou 
Withafa,fce. 

When  an^  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note^ 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote : 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  wwe  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  fcc 

In  justice,  you  cannot  refbse 

To  think  of  our  distress. 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  oeitain^happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  fcc 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declamtion  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  ssa. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 


DUKS  OP  BUCKIHGHAIUIIIBB. 

John  Sheffield^  Dues  or  BucKWGHAxsBims 
(1649-1721)  was  associated  in  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
he  properly  belongs  to  the  previous  age.  He  went 
with  Prince  Rupert  against  the  Dutch,  and  was 
afterwards  colond  of  a  regiment  of  foot  In  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Marshall  Turenne,  he 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  service.  The  Ute- 
nry  taste  cmT  Sheffield  was  never  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  anns,  and  he  made  himself  an  acoomplished 
scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of 
James  XL,  but  acquieaeed  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  cabinet  council  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  pension  of  XSOOO.  Shef- 
field is  said  to  have  *maae  love*  to  Queen  Anne 
when  they  were  both  young,  and  her  mi^esty  heaped 
honours  on  the  favourite  immediately  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent  of  liie 
court  of  George  L,  and  continued  actively  engaged 
in  public  affairs  till  his  death.  Sheffield  wrote 
seTeral  poems  and  copies  of  rerses.    Among  the 


former  Is  an  JSssoy  on  Solirs,  which  Dryden  it 
reported  to  have  revised.  His  principal  work,  how- 
ever, Is  his  Enaif  on  Poetry^  which  received  the 
praises  of  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  It  is 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  seems  to  have 
suggested  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism.'  It  is  of  the 
style  of  Denham  and  Roeoommon,  plain,  perspicnouib 
ami  sensible,  but  contains  as  little  true  poetry,  or 
less,  than  any  of  Dryden's  prose  essays. 

[Eadradfnm,  As  Asoy  on  PoeCry.] 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel. 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  wdl ; 

No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high. 

As  saoed  and  soul-moving  poesy : 

No  kind  of  work  reouires  so  nice  a  toudi. 

And,  if  well  fintsh'd,  nothing  shines  so  mudk 

But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

Tis  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  iriiich,  sometimes 

Daaxling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes  ; 

Bright  as  a  blase,  but  in  a  moment  done : 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun, 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  doud  retii'df 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  bv  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  woundg 

Are  neoessaiy,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  supMcial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  ^ius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul : 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout. 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit^ 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  b^  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  deecnb'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  t  what  caverns  of  the  bnun 

Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain  t 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  absence  mourn, 

O  where  dost  thou  retire  t  and  why  dost  thou  return. 

Sometimes  with  powerful  diarms,  to  huny  me  away 

F^m  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day  t 

Ev*n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 

To  check  thv  course,  and  use  the  needfU  ran, 

As  all  is  dulness  when  the  fimcy  's  bad. 

So  without  judgment  fancy  is  but  mad : 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence. 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense. 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men ; 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  usefiU  put 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  hearts 
♦  •  • 

First,  then,  of  songs,  whidi  now  so  mudi  abound ; 

Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found. 

A  most  offensive  weapon  which  he  draws 

On  all  he  meets,  agamst  Apollo's  laws ; 

Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  part 

Of  poetey  requires  a  nicer  art ; 

For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 

Man  V  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eyes. 

The  least  of  which  defecU  is  plunly  shown 

In  one  small  rinff,  and  brings  the  value  down : 

So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought  | 

Yet  when  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fitult  I 

Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ; 

Expression  easy,  and  the  fiMicy  hi^\ 

Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  fly  ; 

No  words  transpos'd,  but  m  such  order  all. 

Am  wrought  with  care,  yet  seem  by  chanoe  to  &IL 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  could  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prov'df 
And  cures^  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd. 
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Til  hard  to  write  on  mich  a  labjoct  more, 

With^ot  repeating  things  oft  taid  before. 

Some  Tulgar  errors  only  we'll  remore, 

That  stain  a  beaatj  which  we  so  mndi  lore. 

Of  chosen  words  some  take  not  cue  enough, 

And  think  they  should  be,  as  the  subject,  rough ; 

This  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made, 

And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  convey'd. 

Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail» 

As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail ; 

Bat  human  frailty,  nicely  to  unfold. 

Distinguishes  a  satire  from  a  scold. 

Rege  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down ; 

ASatyr's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown ; 

So,  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  riral  youth. 

Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 

•  •  * 

By  painful  steps  at  last  we  labour  up 

Parnassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  aiiy  top 

The  epic  poets  so  dirinely  show. 

And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poems  have  just  a  pretence 

To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sense ; 

A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth, 

There  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought  forth — 

Homer  and  Viigil ;  with  what  sacred  awe 

Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attention  draw ! 

Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 

Of  men,  or  rather  as  a  two-lMg'd  beast. 

So  these  gigantic  souls,  amax  d  we  find 

As  much  aboTO  the  rest  of  human  kind ! 

Nature's  whole  strength  united !  endless  fame. 

And  unirersal  shouts  attend  their  name  I 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 

For  all  books  else  i^pear  so  mean,  so  poor. 

Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read, 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

Had  Bossu  never  writ,  the  world  had  still, 

Like  Indians,  view'd  this  wondrous  piece  of  skill ; 

As  somethins  of  divine  the  work  admir'd. 

Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd ; 

But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries, 

Has  shown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lies ; 

Describ'd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown, 

That  have  te  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 

Sure  from  some  aLgel  he  the  secret  knew, 

Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 

But  what,  alas !  avails  it,  poor  mankind. 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  1 
The  ivay  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  te  go  t 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  t 
Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight. 
And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  1 
Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such. 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  1 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 
But  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say ; 
Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  heighte  prevail : 
Suooeed  when  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  fail* 

DRAMATIBT0. 
JOHN  DETPElf. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  the  drama  was 
also  restored,  and  with  new  lustre,  though  less 
decency.  Two  theatres  were  licensed  in  the  metro- 
polis, one  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Dave- 
sant,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  permitted 
to  act  plays  even  during  the  general  proscription  of 
the  drama,  and  whose  performers  were  now  (in  com- 
pliment to  the  Duke  of  York)  named  the  Duke's 
Company.  The  other  establishment  was  managed 
1^  Thomas  Elilligrew,  a  well-known  wit  and  courtier, 
whose  company  took  the  name  of  the  King's  Servants. 
Dftyenant  effected  two  grer^  improTemente  in  thea- 


trical representation — ^the  regular  introduction  of 
actresses,  or  female  players,  and  the  use  of  moveable 
scenery  and  appropriate  decorations.  Females  had 
performed  on  the  stage  preyious  to  the  Restoration, 
and  considerable  splendour  and  variety  of  scenery 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  Court  Masques  and  Reveu. 
Neither,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  the  public^ 
and  they  now  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the  two 

Stent  Uieaties.  Unfortimately,  these  powerfid  auzi- 
ries  were  not  brought  in  aid  of  the  good  old  dramat 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Instead  of  adding 
grace  and  splendour  to  the  creations  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  they  were  lavished  to  support  a  new 
and  degenerate  dramatic  taste,  which  Charles  II.  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent  Rhyming  or 
heroic  plays  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France, 
and  were  dignified  by  the  genius  of  Comeille  and 
Racine.  They  had  little  truth  of  colouring  or  na» 
tural  passion,  but  dealt  exclusively  with  personages 
in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  virtue  or  ambition  i 
witli  fierce  combate  and  splendid  processions }  with 
superhuman  love  and  beauty ;  and  with  long  dia- 
logues alternately  formed  of  metaphysical  subtletj 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
*  Blank  verse,'  says  Dryden,  *  is  acknowledged  to  be 
too  hw  for  a  poem,  nay  more,  for  a  paper  ^  verses; 
but  if  too  low  for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  how  much 
more  for  tragedy !'  Accordingly,  the  heroic  plays 
were  all  in  rhyme,  set  off  not  only  with  superb 
dresses  and  deoorations,  but  with  'tiie  richest  and 
most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed 
from  ordinary  colloquial  diction.'  The  comedies  were 
degenerate  in  a  different  wav.  They  were  fhuned 
after  the  model  cyf  the  Spanish  stage,  and  adapted  to 
1^  taste  of  the  king,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  con- 
stantiiy-shiffcing  scenes  and  adventures.  The  old 
native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  oongugal  fidelity, 
and  prudence,  were  held  up  to  constant  ridicule^ 
as  if  amusement  could  only  be  obtained  by  oblite- 
rating the  moral  feelings.  Dryden  ascribes  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  to  the  example  of  the  king. 
Fart,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  come- 
dies of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher,  and  part  to  the  as- 
cetic Puritanism  and  denial  of  all  public  amuse- 
mente  during  the  time  of  the  conunonwealth.  If  the 
Puritans  had  contented  themselves  with  regulating 
and  purifying  the  theatres,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  nation;  but,  by  shutting  them 
up  entirely,  and  denouncing  all  public  recrt^tions, 
they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  people.  The  over-austerity  of  one 
period  led  naturally  to  the  shameless  degeneracy  id 
the  succeeding  period;  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored, that  the  great  talents  of  Dryden  were  the 
most  instrumental  in  extending  and  prolonging  this 
depravation  of  the  national  taste. 

The  operas  and  comedies  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
were  the  first  pieces  brought  out  on  the  stage  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  twenty-five  in  all ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, none  of  Davenant's  productions  have  been 
reprinted.  *  His  last  work,'  says  Southey,  *  was  his 
worst;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  exe- 
cuted in  conjunction  with  Dryden ;  and  marvellous 
Indeed  it  is,  that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indu- 
bitable genius  should  have  combined  to  debase,  and 
vulgarise,  and  pollute  such  a  poem  as  the  Tempest' 
The  marvel  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  thai 
Dryden  writes  of  their  joint  labour  with  'evident 
complacency,  at  the  same  time  that  his  prologue 
to  the  adapted  play  contains  the  following  just  and 
beautiful  character  of  his  great  predecessor  :— 
As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thenos  new  branches  shoot ; 
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Bo,  from  old  ShakMMAn's  honoor'd  dvst,  thii  da/ 
Spings  up  and  buai  »  new  zeTiTinc  plnj. 
8h«kspaare,  who  (taught  b^  none)  did  &nt  impui 
To  Fletcher  wit;  to  labouring  Jonson  tut; 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  these  hii  eobjects  law. 
And  ia  thai  natuze  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  raach'd  thai  which  on  hia  heighia  did  groWi 
Whilst  Jonaon  crept  and  gathered  all  below. 
This  did  his  Iotv  and  this  his  mirth  digest ; 
One  imitates  him  most ;  the  other  best 
if  the;f  hare  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
Tia  with  the  dropa  which  fell  from  Shakapeaie's  pen. 
The  stonn  which  nmish'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore, 
Was  taught  by  Shakapeare'a  Tempest  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauU  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  lale. 
Byi  Skak$pmir^4  magie  eovld  not  copied  U; 
Witkm  thai  dnU  nom  durrt  mUk  (mt  kg. 

Drrden  waa  in  the  fbll  tide  of  hia  theatrical  popu- 
larity when  Darenant  died,  in  1688.  The  great  poet 
oommenced  writing  for  the  atage  in  1662,  when  he 
produced  hia  WUd  GaBant,  which  waa  followed  next 
year  by  the  Bwai  Ladiea,  the  aeriona  parte  of  which 
are  in  rhyme.    He  then  joined  Sir  Robert  Howard 
In  composing  the  Indian  Queen,  a  rhvming  heroic 
play,  brought  out  in  1664,  with  a  splendour  nerer 
before  aeen  in  En^and  upon  a  nubUc  stage.   A  con- 
tinuation of  thia  piece  waa  ahortly  afterwaida  written 
by  Dryden,  entitled  the  Indian  Emperor,  and  both 
were  receiTcd  with  great  applauae.    AU  the  defecta 
of  hia  style,  and  many  of  the  choioest  specimens  of 
hia  smooth  and  easy  Tersiflcation,  an  to  be  found  in 
these  inflated  tragedies.    In  1667  was  represented 
his  Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi-oomedy;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Tenmeet    Theee  were  followed  by  two 
comedies  oopiea  from  the  Frendi  of  Moliere  and 
Comeille ;  by  the  Rojfol  Martjfr,  another  fririoua  tra- 
gedy, and  by  hia  Comqmut  ^  Granada,  in  two  parte, 
in  which  he  concentrated  the  wild  magnlflcence, 
Inoongruoua  aplendour,  and  absurd  fkble  that  run 
through  all  hia  heroic  playa,  mixed  up  with  oocaaional 
gleams  of  true  geniua.    The  extraTaganoe  and  un- 
bounded popularity  of  the  heroic  drama,  now  at  ita 
hdght»  prompted  the   Duke   of  Boddngfaam   to 
compose  a  lirely  and  amuaing  &roe,  in  ridicule  of 
Dryden  and  the  preTailing  taateof  thepuMic,  which 
waa  produced  in  167 1,  under  the  title  of  ttie  Reheareal 
The  auocess  of  the  'Rehearsal'  waa  unbounded;  *  the 
▼ery  popularity  of  the  playa  ridiculed  aiding,'  aa  Sir 
Walter  Scott  haa  remarked, '  the  effbct  of  the  satire, 
■inoe  ererybody  had  in  their  recollection  the  origl- 
Bab  of  the  paaaagei  parodied.'  There  ia  little  genuine 
witor  dramatic  art  in  the  *  Rehearsal,'  but  it  ia  a  dcTer 
trareety,  and  it  waa  well-timed.    ▲  fiMal  Uow  waa 
struck  at  the  rhyming  plays,  and  at  the  rant  and 
ftiatian  to  which  they  nre  birth.     Dryden  now 
resorted  to  comedy,  ana  produced  Marriage  040' 
Mode,  and  the  AseianaUon.    Li  1673  he  constructed 
a  dramatic  poem,  the  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  FaB 
tfMan,  out  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton,  destroying, 
of  course,  nearly  all  that  is  sublime,  simple,  and  pure. 
In  the  original    Hia  next  play,  Aureng-Zebe  (1675), 
#aa  alao  'heroic,'  atilted,  and  unnatural;  but  thia  waa 
the  laat  great  literary  ain  of  Dryden.    He  waa  now 
engaged  in  his  immortal  aatirea  and  fhblea,  and  he 
abandoned  henceforward  the  falae  and  glittering 
iaate  which  had  ao  long  deluded  him.    Hia  All  for 
Love,  and  Thtihie  and  Creaeida,  are  able  adaptationa 
from  Shakapeare  m  blank  veree.    The  Spimiek  Friar 
Is  a  good  comedy,  remarkable  for  ita  happy  union  of 
two  plota,  and  ita  delineation  of  comic  character. 
Hia  principal  remaining  playa  are  IMm  Sebaetian 
(1^90%  An^itrifon(ie90),  C&osieiM«(169S>,  andXocw 
lyiumphant  (1694).   *Don  Sebastian' ia  hia  highest 
•flbrt  in  dramatic  oompositlofi,   and  though  de- 


formed, like  all  hia  other  playa,  by  scenes  of  spu- 
rious and  licentions  comedy,  it  contains  passages 
that  approach  closely  to  Shakapeare.  The  quan^ 
and  reconciliation  of  Sebaatian  and  Dorax  ia  a  mas- 
teriy  copy  from  the  similar  scene  between  Brutus 
and  Caaslus.  In  the  altercation  between  Ventidias 
and  Antony  in '  All  for  Lore,'  be  haa  also  chaUenged 
compariaoo  with  the  great  poet,  and  aeema  to  have 
been  inapired  to  new  rigour  by  the  competition.  This 
latter  triumph  in  the  geniua  of  Dryden  waa  com- 
pleted by  hia  *  Ode  to  St  CeciUa' and  the  *  FaUea,' pub- 
Uahed  together  in  the  apring  of  1700,  a  few  weeks 
before  hia  death— thna  realiaing  a  saying  of  his  own 
Sebastian^ 

A  setting  sun 
Should  leaTo  a  track  of  glory  in  the  skies. 

Dryden's  plays  hare  frUen  completely  into  oblirioa 
He  could  reason  powerfrilly  in  Terse,  and  had  the 
command  of  rich  stores  of  language,  information, 
and  imagery.  Strong  energetic  characters  and  pas- 
sions he  could  portray  with  considerable  socoesi^ 
but  he  had  not  art  or  judgment  to  construct  an  inte- 
reating  or  conaiatent  drama,  or  to  preaeifo  himaelf 
from  extraTamnce  and  absurdity.  Hie  female  dia- 
racter  and  softer  paaaiona  aeem  to  hare  been  entirely 
bevond  hia  reach.  Hia  lore  ia  always  licentiouaneas 
—his  tenderness  a  mere  trick  of  Uie  stage.  Like 
Voltaire,  he  probably  nerer  drew  a  tear  from  reader 
or  spectator.  Hia  merit  conaiata  in  a  aort  of  Eaatetn 
inagniflcence  of  atyle,  and  in  the  richneaa  of  hia  rer- 
aiflcation.  The  bowl  and  dagger — glory,  ambition, 
luat,  and  crime— are  the  ataple  materiala  of  his 
tragedy,  and  lead  occasionally  to  poetical  grandeur 
and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  His  comedy  ia,  with  aonrtse 
an  excMition,  frlae  to  nature,  improbable  and  ill- 
arrangea,  and  subTorsire  eq[ually  of  taste  and  mo- 
rality. 

Before  presenting  a  scene  team  Dryden,  we  shall 
•tring  together  a  few  of  those  similes  or  detached 
sentiments  which  reliere  tiie  great  mass  of  his 
turgid  dramatic  Terse  :— 

Lore  ia  that  madness  which  all  loTsn  hare ; 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  raTe. 

Tis  an  enchantment,  where  the  reason's  bound; 

But  Paradise  is  in  th'  endumted  ground* 

A  palace  Toid  of  enry,  cares,  and  strife ; 

Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  lifo. 

To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  free^ 

Is  but  to  send  me  into  miseiy. 

And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you  boasts 

Restores  those  pains  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

Ctn9tmtqrQmnaaa,FmiIL 

As  some  fitir  tulip,  by  a  stoim  oppress'd. 
Shrinks  up,  and  folds  ita  silken  arms  to  rest ; 
And  bendmg  to  the  blast,  all  pale  and  dead. 
Hears  from  within  the  wind  aing  round  ita  head : 
So,  ahrouded  up,  your  beauty  dSappean ; 
UnTeil,  my  Ioto,  and  lay  aaide  your  fears. 
The  storm  that  cana'd  your  fright  ia  paat  and  done. 

iMAJPlBrf/. 

That  friendship  which  from  withered  Iotc  doth  shooi. 

Like  the  faint  herbage  on  a  rock,  wants  root ; 

Lots  is  a  tender  amity,  refin'd : 

Grafted  on  firiendBhip,  it  exalts  the  mind ; 

But  when  the  graff  no  longer  does  remain, 

The  dull  stock  lires,  but  ncTer  bears  again. 

MbtdLPmiZL 

So  Venus  mores,  when  to  the  Thunderer, 

In  smiles  or  tears,  she  would  some  suit  preftr. 

When  with  her  cestus  girt, 

And  drawn  by  doTes,  she  cuts  the  liquid  sUei, 

To  OTeiy  eye  a  goddess  ia  ooafest  J 
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By  ftU  the  he»Tenlj  nationf  ahe  is  blest, 

.Ajid  each  with  secret  joy  admite  her  to  his  bieaat. 

hoiW9  Tarious  minds  does  Tariously  inspire : 

He  stirs  in  centle  natures  gentle  fire. 

Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altars  laid ; 

But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade. 

A  fire  which  eyery  windy  passion  blows ; 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  rerenge  it  glows. 

3>nmii<e£oM. 

No  man  has  mora  contempt  than  I  of  breath ; 
But  whence  hast  thou  the  right  to  give  me  death! 
I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man. 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  serritude  b^an, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  sarage  ran. 

CoHquesi  ^GfwnadOt  nsrf  I. 

[Zow  and  Aavty.] 

A  change  so  swift  what  heart  did  erer  feel  t 
It  msh^  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream. 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  nrom  shore. 
IVe  loyed  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Already  am  I  gone  an  afle  of  passion. 
Was  it  his  youth,  his  yalour,  or  success  1 
These  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  other  men. 
Twas  that  respect,  that  awful  homage  paid  me ; 
That  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes. 
And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said ! 
So  softly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feather*d  snow. 
They  melted  as  they  felU 

[Midnight  RepomJ] 

All  things  are  hush'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead; 
The  mountains  neem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head. 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
Eyen  lust  and  envy  sleep,  yet  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 
Three  days  I  promis*d  to  attend  my  doom. 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come ; 
Tis  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ; 

[Noite  widun. 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night. 

ImKoh  Aiqitrw. 

IlWordsworth  has  remarked  that  these  lines,  once 
lighly  celebrated,  are  *  vogve,  bombastic,  and  sense- 
less.'   Tiiclr  charm  consists  in  their  mehidy.] 

What  precious  drops  are  those 

Which  silently  eadi  others  track  pursue^ 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dewf 

ConqiuH  i/Qnmaia,  Pari  U, 


[Mankind.'l 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth; 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs. 
And  fall  as  craying  too,  and  full  as  yain ; 
And  vet  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room. 
Viewing  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing ; 
But,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind. 
Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 
To  the  world's  open  Tiew. 


Bf an  is  but  man  ;  vnconstaiit  still,  and  Tarious  ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day* 
Perhaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain 
Make  him  think  honettly  this  |iiwsnl  hoar; 


The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  alofb ;  and  where's  our  Egypt  then ! 
Who  would  trust  chance !  since  all  men  haye  the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first. 


Baaamca.   Baikt  CATBaaiHB. 

B«r.  Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courajjie  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate  f 

St.  Oath,  The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  shdr^ 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolye  to  go. 

Ber,  As  some  faint  pilgrim,  standing  on  the  shon^ 
First  yiews  the  torrent  he  would  yenture  o'er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  leather  to  go  round  i 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  siriiing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolred  to  fetch  his  lean  ;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  snort  again ; 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heayenly  &ith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  yoyage  I  with  joy  prepare, 
Yet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. . 

lynnmfe  Xsaa 

[Love  Aniicipated  after  Death,} 
Poarayaius.   Baaawica. 

Por.  Tou  either  this  diyoroe  must  seek,  or  die. 

Ber.  Then  death  from  all  my  eriefs  shall  set  me  free. 

Por,  And  would  you  iiXher  oioose  your  death  than 
met 

Ber.  My  earthy  part. 
Which  is  my  tyrant's  right,  death  will  remoTSu 
I'll  come  all  soul  and  spirit  to  your  loyo. 
With  silent  steps  I'll  follow  tou  all  day. 
Or  else  before  you  in  the  sunbeams  play ; 
I'll  lead  you  thence  to  melancholy  groves. 
And  there  repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  loTsa. 
At  night,  I  will  within  your  curtains  peep; 
With  empty  arms  embrace  you  while  you  sleeps 
In  gentle  dreams  I  often  will  be  by. 
And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye. 
All  dangers  from  your  bed  1  will  remoye, 
But  guard  it  most  from  any  future  loye. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  pity,  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality; 
Then,  turtle-Uke,  111  to  my  mate  repair, 
And  tcatch  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air. 


lAdam  after  <As  i^a2Z.] 
AoAif.   Rapmabl.    Eys. 

Adaui,  HeaTen  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  choen| 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    *  Here,'  could  I  iay^ 
'  Heayen's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day ; 
Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd :' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  whera'er  thou  didst  appear. 
Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bean 
I,  with  green  turfs,  would  grateful  altars  raise. 
And  heayen,  with  gums  ai^  offer'd  incense,  praise. 

Ba'j^  Where'er  thou  art,  He  is  ;  th'  eternal  ndnd 

Acts  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confined : 

Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  aboye. 

And  through  the  uniyersal  mass  does  moye. 

Thou  canst  be  no  where  distant :  yet  this  place 

Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 

Fjrom  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  oome 

To  leTermoe  tkesu  and  see  their  natiTo  home. 

^^  A81 
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Immortal  then  ;  now  sickneM,  care,  and  age, 

And  war,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 

Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath. 

With  all  the  numerous  family  of  death. 
•  •  • 

Adam,  The  deaths  thou  show'tt  are  forced  and  full 
of  strife, 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  satire  clay  f 

Raph.  There  is— but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
To  distant  Mtte  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adkmu  So  noiseless  would  1  lire,  such  death  to  find. 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

Eve,  Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  degrees,  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperoeiyed  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away. 


[Scene  between  Mark  AnUmjfamd  Vmlidnu,  hit  general.} 


[Dryden  my  he  preferred  thto  scene  to  snythlng  which  he 
had  written  of  that  kind.  It  occnra  In  the  lint  act  of  *  All  for 
Love/  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  avowedly  written  In  imitation  of  Shakqpeara  *  All  for 
Love'  WM  the  only  play  Dryden  ever  wrote  for  himself ;  the 
rest,  he  n,y,  were  given  to  the  people.  It  will  he  obeerved  that 
this  wene,  as  also  that  between  Dorax  and  Sebastian,  la  copied 
from  the  quarrel  between  Bmtus  sad  Caaaius  In  *Julliu 
C«ar/] 


AfU,  They  tell  me  *tis  my  biiih-day,  and  111  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
'TIS  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gave  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  1  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar  f 

Vent,  [A  tide]  On  my  soul 
'TIS  mournful,  wondrous  mounful  I 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains. 
Now,  Antony  :  wouldst  thou  be  bom  for  thiaf 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent,  [Aside.]  How  sorrow  shakes  him  1 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  by  th*  roots. 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant.  [ffaving  thrown  kinu^down.]  Lie  there,  thou 
shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
Tlie  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  laige, 
Whon  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavia 
fFor  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Csonr. 
Csesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep. 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    Ill  tUnk  no  more  on't. 
Give  me  some  music  ;  look  that  it  be  sad ; 
111  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell, 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing. 
'TIS  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fiuiej 
I'm  now  tum'd  wild,  a  oommona  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  soene  ; 
Stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mo«y  bark. 
And  look  just  of  a  p&MM^  ••  I  grew  fromit : 


My  uncomb*d  locks,  matted  like  mistletoe. 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;  a  murm'zing  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Vent.  Methinks  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ant.  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And,  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
More  of  this  image ;  more  ;  it  lulls  my  thoughts. 

Vent,  I  must  disturb  him.    I  can  hold  no  longer. 

[Standi  before 

Ant.  {^Starting  vp.]  Art  thou  Yentidiua  1 

Vent,  Are  you  Ajitony  ! 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  than  you  to  him 
I  left  you  last. 

^nl.  I'm  angiy. 

Vent,  So  am  1. 

Ant.  I  would  be  private.    Leave  m^ 

Vent  Sir,  I  love  you. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  jou. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  I 
Where  have  you  leam'd  that  answer  f    Who  am  1 1 

Vent.  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  love  next  heay^ 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin : 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  then ! 

Vent.  Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  J  would  not :  but  I  cuire  not  leave  you; 
And  'tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  /ar  have  come  to  see  you. 

Ant.  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thou  satisfied  t 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough, 
An«l,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew  ; 
I  have  not  wept  tnis  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes ; 
I  caimot  help  her  softness.  ' 

Ant.  By  heav'ki,  he  weeps  I  poor  good  old  man,  1m 
weeps ! 
The  big  round  drope  course  one  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks.    Stop  'em,  Ventidiui^ 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death ;  they  set  my  shame. 
That  caus'd  %m,  full  before  me. 

Vent.  I'll  do  my  best. 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  grieft,  but  thine Nay,  father 

Vent,  Emperor  1 

AnL  Emt>eror  I  Why  that's  the  style  of  victory. 
The  conqu'ring  soldier,  and  with  unfelt  wounds^ 
Salutes  his  general  so :  b)^t  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my 

Vent.  I  warrant  you. 

Ant,  Actium,  Actium  1  01 

Vimf.  It  sits  too  near  you. 

AnL  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  di^  j 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nigntly  slumbenu 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams 

Vent.  Out  with  it ;  nye  it  vent 

AnL  Uige  not  my  shame — 
I  lost  a  battle. 

Vent.  So  has  Julius  done. 

AnL  Thou  fitvour'st  me^  and  speak'st  not  half  Hum 
think'st ; 
For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  lost  it  fidrly ; 
But  Antony 

VenL  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant.  Antony 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it),  like  a  coward,  fled. 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought  I  fled  first,  Ventidius. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  rail. 

Vent.  I  did. 

AnL  111  help  thee— I  haye  been  a  man,  Veniidivi, 

VmL  Yei^  and  a  tnaye  one;  bat 
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Ani.l  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  bare  lost  my  reason,  naT«  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier  with  inglorious  ease ; 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  press'd  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  ii. 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  first  1  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs. 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
ReceiT*d  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  was  so  great,  so  biappy,  so  belor'd. 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains, 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me^ 
And  tum'd  her  loose  :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days  and  my  luxurious  nishts 
At  length  hare  wearied  ner,  and  now  she's  fl;one ; 
Gone,  gone,  dirorc'd  for  erer.    Help  me,  soldier, 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fcol. 
Who  labour'd  to  be  wretched.    IVythee  curse  me. 

Vent.  No. 

Ant.  Why  I 

VenL  You  are  too  sensible  already 
Of  what  you're  done  ;  too  conscious  of  your  failings. 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whipp'd  by  othen  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds. 
Cure  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

AnL  I  know  thou  wouldst. 

Vent,  I  will. 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

VenL  You  laugh. 

Ant.  I  do,  to  see  officious  loTe 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Vent.  You  would  be  lost,  then  t 

Ant.  I  am. 

Vent.  I  say  you  are  not.    Try  your  fortune. 

Ant.  I  hare  to  th'  utmost.    Dost  thou  think  me 
desperate 
Without  just  cause  1    No ;  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  renair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world. 
And  leamM  to  scorn  it  here  ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  cost  of  keeping. 

Vent.  Cttsar  thinks  not  so : 
Hell  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  oould  not  take. 
You  would  be  kill'd  like  TuUy,  would  you !   Do 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Csesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Ant.  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 

Vent.  I  can  die  with  you,  too^  when  time  shall 


But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  live. 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidius  f 

Vent.  No ;  'tis  you  dream ;  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscall'd  philosophy. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake  ;  twelve  legions  wut  you, 
And  long  to  call  yon  chief.    By  painful  journeys 
I  led  'em  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the  Parthian  nuoches  to  the  Nile. 
Twill  do  you  sood  to  see  their  sun-burnt  fisoea, 
Their  scarr'd  dbeeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  rirtue 

in  'em : 
nieyll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  a*  deanr  nt«s 
Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

Ant.  Where  left  you  than  f 

VenL  I  said  in  Lower  Syria. 

AnL  Bring  'em  hither ; 
Hmtb  m^  &  life  in  these. 

VenL  alley  will  not  oome. 

AnL  Whv  didst  thou  mo^  my  hopes  with  pio- 
mis'd  aids, 
To  double  my  despair  t    TkeyVe  mutiiioaa. 

VmL  Most  firm  and  loyaL 

AnL  Yel  they  will  not  muck 
Ts  sncoonr  me.    Oh»  tdfisr  1 


How  came  I 
[hither  I 


Vent,  They  petition 
You  would  make  haste  to  head  'em. 

Ant.  I'm  besieg'd. 

Vent.  There's  but  one  way  shut  op. 

AnL  I  will  not  stir. 

VenL  They  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

Ant.  I  have  never  us'd 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  march  t 

VenL  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatm. 

AnL  What  was't  they  said  1 

VenL  They  sud  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Why  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her  conouer, 
An4i  make  you  more  a  slave  t    To  sain  you  kingaoms 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  mi&ight  feast 
Yottll  sell  to  her  1    Then  she  new  names  her  jevei% 
And  calb  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax. 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

AnL  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  ~ 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life, 
No  word  of  Cleopatra ;  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

VenL  Behold,  you  pow'rs, 
To  whom  you  have  intrusted  humankind ; 
See  Europe,  Afrie,  Aria  put  in  balance. 
And  all  weigh'd  down  by  one  li^t  worthless  woman  I 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give^ 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

AnL  You  grow  presumptuous. 

VenL  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

Ant.  Plain  love  1  plain  airoganee,  plain  insolenes  I 
Thy  men  are  cowards,  thou  an  envious  traitor; 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'eiilowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wot  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Csesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  my  honour  I 

VenL  You  may  kill  me. 
You  have  done  more  already — call'd  me  traitor. 

AnL  Art  thou  not  one  1 

Vent,  For  showing  you  yourself. 
Which  none  else  durst  have  done.    But  had  I  been 
That  name  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 
1  needed  not  have  souriit  your  abject  fortunes, 
Come  to  partake  your  late,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hindered  me  to  've  led  my  oonquTing  eagles 
To  fill  Octovius'  bands  t    I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  hi^y  traitor. 
And  not  have  been  so  call'd. 

AnL  Forgive  me,  soldier; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

VenL  You  thought  me  fklse ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.    Kill  me,  sir  | 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not ;  your  imkiiidnMi 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

AnL  I  did  not  think  so ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage ;  pr^rthee  forvive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  diswforj 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  1 

Vent.  No  prince  but  yoo 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  us'd ; 
Nor  durst  another  man  liave  ventured  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wand'ring  eyei^ 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race^ 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature. 

AnL  But  Cleopatra 

Go  on ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 

VmL  No  more. 

Ant.  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion;  bat  Hbtam 
may'st ; 
Hum  only  lov'st,  the  rest  have  fiattePd  me. 

VmU,  Heaven's  blessing  on  your  heart  for  thai  kind 
word. 
llajIlMlisiw  yon  Ions  met    Speak  afaln. 
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Ant.  Indeed  I  do.    Speak  thia,  and  thia,  and  Hum. 
Thy  pnuMs  were  unjust ;  but  1*11  dcflerre  'em. 
And  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt ; 
Lead  me  to  tictory  ;  thou  know'it  the  way* 

VtnL  And  will  you  leare  thit 

Ant.  Pr'vthee,  do  not  cune  her, 
And  I  will  leave  her ;  though,  heav'n  knowa,  I  lore 
Beyond  life,  oonaueat,  empire,  all,  bat  honour ; 
But  I  will  leaTe  ner. 

VenL  That's  my  royal  mattes. 
And  shall  we  fight  f 

Ant.  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier ; 
Thou  s^alt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron^ 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  bea4 
The  Parthians,  cir  aloud,  *  Come,  follow  me.' 

Vent.  Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor  1    In  that  woid 
Octarius  felL    Gods,  let  me  see  that  daT^ 
And,  if  I  haTe  ten  years  behind,  take  all ; 
I'll  thank  you  for  th'  exchange. 

AnL  Oh,  Cleopatra  I 

Vent.  Again  1 

Ant.  I've  done.    In  that  last  sigh  she  w«nt ; 
Csesar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 
Vent.  Methinks  you  breatiM 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  mors  divine ; 
You  speak  a  kero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fird  me ;  my  soul's  up  in  anni, 
And  man's  each  part  about  me.    Onoe  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  seis'd  me ; 
That  ea^mess  with  whi<£  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius'  camp.    In  vain  the  steepy  hiU 
Oppos'd  ray  way ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foramott  men 
l^g'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.  Ye  gods,  ve  gods. 
For  such  another  honour  1 

AnL  Come  on,  my  soldier ; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same.    I  leng 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  mardiing  before  our  troops^ 
May  taste  fate  to  'em,  mow  'em  on  a  pasM^ 
And,  ent'ring  where  the  utmost  squadrons  yield. 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

iScene  hetween  Dorax  and  SAaMUan."} 

[Don  EMMstlan,  Kii«  of  Portagsl,  IsddiMlsd  In  battts,  sad 
taken  priHuiar  tqr  the  Moms.  He  b  saved  fhn  death  by 
Domz,  a  noble  PortugusM,  then  a  rensgsde  in  the  oourt  <rf 
the  Emperor  of  Barbary,  but  fonneriy  Don  Alonao  of  Aloaiar. 
The  train  being  diamiand,  Dorax  takes  off  his  toihaB,  sad 
sawwnw  his  PortugiieM  dress  sad  manosv.j 

Dor.  Now,  do  you  know  me  i 

Seb.  Thou  shouldat  be  Alooao. 

Dor.  So  you  should  be  Sebastian ; 
But  when  Sebastian  ceas'd  to  be  himself 
I  ceased  to  be  Alonxo. 

Set.  As  in  a  dream 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  mine  eyea. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  where  mj  wroi^g^ 
And  vour  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me  i 
Think  not  you  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  ii\juriei 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy  should  wake, 
And  death  should  give  you  back  to  answer  me. 
A  thousand  nights  have  brush'd  their  balmy  iringn 
Over  theee  eyw ;  but  ever  when  they  dos'd, 
Your  tyrant  image  forc'd  them  ope  again. 
And  dned  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  lonff-expected  hour  is  come  at  length, 
By  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  fame : 
And  that  onoe  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome^ 

Seb.  I  have  not  yet  foigot  I  am  a  king^ 
Whose  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  chaige  me  face  to  Iboe; 
I  have  not  yet  foiyot  I  am  a  soldier* 


Dor.  Tis  the  first  justice  thou  hast  ever  dene  me; 
Then,  though  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  tongaei| 
Yet  diall  my  cause  of  vengeance  first  be  clear; 
And,  Honour,  be  thou  judge. 

Seb.  Honour  befriend  us  both. 
Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  grieft 
In  terms  becoming  mi^esty  to  hear : 
I  warn  thee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  tcnqMr 
Is  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors : 
How  often  hast  thou  brav'd  my  peaoeftil  oonii, 
Fill'd  it  with  noisy  brawb  and  windy  boasts ; 
And  with  past  service,  nauseously  repeated, 
Rcproach'a  ev'n  me,  thy  prince  t 

Dor,  And  well  I  might,  when  you  forgot  rewwdlf 
The  part  of  heav'n  in  kings  ;  for  punishment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  drudgery  for  devils. 
I  must  and  will  reproach  thee  with  my  servioi^ 
Tyrant  1    It  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince; 
But  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  coin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word,  and,  grating  as  it  is^ 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Seb.  How,  tyrant  t 

Dor.  Tyrant! 

Seb.  Traitor !  that  name  thou  canst  not  edio  hack. 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcision, 
111  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclaim  thee  traitor; 
And  if  a  name 
More  foul  than  traitor  be,  'Us  renegade. 

Dor.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  blush,  thou  tyrant 
Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 
Efiac'd  mv  loyaltv,  unhing'd  my  faith. 
And  humed  me  from  hopes  of  heav'n  to  hell ; 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes. 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
I  charge  on  thee,  to  inake  thy  damning  sure. 

SA.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  again. 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing; 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  king. 

Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  mores 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this. 
Where,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  besieg'd 
By  sycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts ; 
Where  thpr  guU'd  eyes,  in  all  the  gaudy  round. 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  every  face ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  *  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  first  should  ciScn,  and  first  appljMid 
The  stufiTor  royal  nonsense :  when  I  spoke. 
My  honest  horoelv  words  were  carp'd,  and  censur'd. 
For  want  of  courtly  style :  related  actions. 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  rewai4, 
Thy  hungry  minions  thought  their  rights  invaded. 
And  the  bread  snatch'd  from  pimps  and  pamsitea. 
Henriquei  answer'd,  with  a  readv  lie, 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  begg'd  before. 

Seb.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriquei  t     Now,  hf 
heav'n. 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him. 
Than  all  thv  foul,  unmanner'd,  scurril  taunts. 

Dor.  And  therefore  'twas  to  gall  thee  that  I  nanM 
him; 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  a  cringe  and  smile; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd ;  or  if  a  man. 
Corrupted  to  a  woman ;  thy  man-mistiess. 

Seb.  All  false  as  hell  or  thou. 

Dor.  Yes ;  full  as  false 
As  that  I  serv'd  thee  fifteen  hard  campaigns. 
And  pitch'd  thy  standard  in  these  foreign  fields  t 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew ;  thv  years  grew  with  it ; 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  thcan  both. 

&6.  I  see  to  what  thou  tend'st;  but  teU  ae  fin^ 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me : 
If  love  produc'd  not  some,  and  pride  the  rest  1 

Dor.  Why,  love  does  all  thaVs  noUe  here  belew: 
But  all  th'  advantage  of  that  love  was  thine: 
For,  coming  franghted  back,  in  either  hand 
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With  ptlin  and  oliTe,  Tictory  .and  peace, 
I  was  indeed  prepar'd  to  ask  mj  own 
(For  Violante's  tows  were  mine  before) : 
Thy  malice  had  preyention,  ere  I  spoke ; 
And  ask'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

Seb.  I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth. 

Dor.  Where  justice  wanted,  could  reward  be  hop'd  1 
Could  the  robb*d  passenger  expect  a  bounty 
From  those  rapacious  luuids  who  strippM  him  first  1 

Sei>,  He  had  my  promise  ere  I  knew  thy  lore. 

Ihr,  My  services  desenr*d  thou  shouldst  revoke  it. 

Seb,  Thy  insolence  had  caocell'd  all  thy  serrioe ; 
To  violate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court. 
Sacred  to  peace,  and  safe  from  all  affronts ; 
Ev'n  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  despite, 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  msjesty 
To.  strike  the  man  I  lov*d  1 

Dor.  Ev'n  in  the  &oe  of  heav'n,  a  place  more  sacred, 
Would  I  have  struck  the  man  who,  prompt  by  power, 
Would  seise  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  lore : 
But,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injustice, 
rhe  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair. 
When  he  refus'd  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
rhat  thou  shouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy  own  1 

Seb.  He  durst :  nay,  more,  desired  and  bc^d  with 
tears. 
To  meet  thy  challenge  fairly :  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public ;  but  my  duty,  then 
To  interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure^ 
Betwixt  your  swords. 

Dor.  On  pain  of  infamy 
He  should  have  disobey'd. 

Seb.  Th'  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to  me : 
Thy  gloomy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  scorn. 
As  who  should  say,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Against  anointed  power :  so  was  I  forc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself, 
And  spurn  thee  ftom  my  presence. 

Dor.  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself: 
I  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spum*d,  and  Utg; 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face. 
All  my  lon^  avarice  of  honour  lost, 
Heap'd  up  m  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age : 
Has  Honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  back  the  stream  f 
He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  diy-shod  pass. 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
Give  me  my  love,  my  honour ;  rive  them  back — 
Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Seb.  Now,  by  this  honoured  order  which  I  wear. 
More  gladly  would  I  give  than  thou  dar'st  ask  it. 
Nor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  urg'd  to  shield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
The  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee : 
But  thou  hast  charg'd  me  with  ingratitude ; 
Hast  thou  not  chaig'd  me!    Speal. 

Dor.  Thou  know'st  I  have : 
If  thou  disown'st  that  imputation,  draw. 
And  prove  my  ehaige  a  lie. 

Seb.  No ;  to  disprove  that  lie,  I  must  not  draw : 
Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Than  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  nicest  1 
That  isthmua  stands  between  two  rushmg  seas ; 
Which,  mounting,  view  each  other  from  afiu*, 
And  strive  in  vam  to  meet. 

Dor.  Ill  cut  that  isthmus : 
Thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life, ' 
But  to  reprieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 
I  say'd  thee  out  of  honourable  malice: 
Now  draw ;  I  should  be  loath  to  think  thoo  dar'st  not : 
Beware  of  such  another  vile  excuse. 

Seb.  Oh,  patienos^  heay'n  I 


Dor,  Beware  of  patience  too ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word :  it  had  been  proper. 
Before  th^  foot  had  spum'd  me ;  now  'tis  Vase: 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  my  security : 
The  only  boon  1  begg^l  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fight,  or  be  perjured  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

tSeb.  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst  bo 
thank'd :  [Drawing^ 

Never  was  vow  of  honour  better  paid. 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  Uian  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightly  bridegroom,  on  his  wedding-night, 
More  gladly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 
Go ;  bear  my  message  to  Henriquez*  ghost ; 
And  say  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor.  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead! 

Seh.  The  question  is  beside  our  present  purpose  ; 
Thou  seest  me  ready  ;  we  delay  too  long. 

Dor,  A  minute  is  not  much  in  eithers  life. 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in. 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb.  He's  dead :  make  haste,  and  thou  may'st  yei 
o'ertake  him. 

Dor.  When  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  me  longen 
I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise  :  for  thy  life  pmerved. 
Be  kind ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died. 
Whose  death,  next  thine,  I  wish'd. 

Sd>.  If  it  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst  never 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inquir'st  a  truth,         [know. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee :  he  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person  ;  as  in  concert  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow ; 
Save  when  he  heav'd  his  shield  in  my  defence. 
And  on  his  naked  side  received  my  wound : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once, 
But  roird  his  falling  body  cross  their  way, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  I  never  can  forgive  him  such  a  death  1 

Seb.  I  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not  bear  it. 
Now,  judge  thyself,  who  best  deserv'd  my  love. 
I  knew  you  both ;  and,  durst  I  say,  as  heav'n 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  angel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.  Had  he  been  tempted  so,  so  had  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so  had  I  been  favour'd,  had  I  stood. 

Sd>,  What  had  been,  is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears ; 
Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee. 

Dor.  Had  I  been  bom  with  his  indulgent  stan, 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
Oh,  worse  than  hell  I  what  glory  have  I  lost. 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death  I 
I  should  have  fallen  oy  Sebastian's  side ; 
Mpr  corpse  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  of  fate^ 
Ill-sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece, 
Spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 

Seb,  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  lifi^ 
The  more  his  fame,  to  struggle  to  the  field. 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate  :  'confess,  proud  spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth). 
That  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor.  Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me  I  I  must  grani 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
For  you  he  fought  and  died ;  I  fought  smnst  yoa; 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life ;  which  that  I  miis'd. 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fkte. 
Not  of  ray  soul ;  my  soul's  a  r^cide. 

Seb.  Thou  mightst  have  given  it  a  more  gentle  name ; 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak ;  didst  thou  not,  idonzo  I 
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Dor.  Ci 

AU«  !  I  nnnot  uuwer  to  Alonio 

No,  IDom  CHinat  vuwsr  to  Alonio : 

Alonio  wu  too  kind  >  nvaa  tat  ma. 

Then,  vban  I  fought  uid  conqnar'J  with  jonr  unii, 

In  th»t  blen'd  t^  I  wu  ths  nun  jo-a  nuu'd  ; 

Til!  nge  ud  pride  debu'd  ma  into  Dom, 

And  loat,  like  Lucifer,  laj  nvne  aboTe. 

iScA.  Yet  twice  thin  daj  I  o*'d  mj  life  to  Donu. 

i)or,  I  ny'A  TOO  but  to  kill  jou :  then'i  raj  grief. 

SA.  Naj,  if  thou  cuiitbegrieT'd,thoa  cunt  repent; 
Thou  cDuldit  not  be  k  Tiltain,  though  tbau  wouldat : 
Thou  own'tt  too  much,  in  owning  thou  but  en'd; 
And  I  too  little,  who  piOTok'd  thjr  crime. 

Dor,  Oh,  itop  thii  headlong  torrent  of  jroargoodnaa; 
It  coma  too  feat  upoD  ft  fKble  loal 
Half  drown 'd  in  lean  befon  ;  ipan  mj  eonfaiioQ: 
Pot  pitj,  apare,  and  ear  not  firit  Ton  nr'd. 
For  ret  1  have  not  dard,  tbrou;^  Kuilt  and  (hanM^ 
To  throw  myaalf  beneath  your-rojifl  feet 
Now  ipum  this  rebal,  ttua  proud  reaegade: 
Tu  juat  70U  ihould,  aor  will  I  mon  complain. 

SA.  Indoed  thou  ihculdtt  not  uk  forgiTanaaa  fint; 
But  thou  pnTenCtC  me  still,  in  all  that'*  nobl» 
Tea,  I  will  laiaa  tbea  up  witb  better  newa : 
Th7  Violanta'i  heart  waa  erer  thine  ; 
Compell'd  to  wed,  becauae  she  wu  mj  ward. 
Her  aoul  waa  abs«it  when  ahe  gave  hei  hand : 
Nor  could  mj  thnata,  at  hia  punning  eourtihip, 
Effect  the  coniummation  of  bii  Iotc  : 
Sn,  atill  indulging  tean,  ihe  pinea  for  tbee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

Dor.  Hare  I   been  cunLng  bear'n,  wbila  hMTen 
blaia'd  met 
I  aball  run  mad  with  ecstacr  of  jo* : 
WluU,  in  one  moment  to  be  rtconcil'd 
To  heai'n,  and  to  mj  king,  and  to  mr  lore  I 
Bat  pitj  ii  mj  friend,  and  atopa  me  abort. 
For  m}  uiihapp;  riial.     Poor  Henriqueil 

Seb.  Art  thou  eo  generoua,  too,  to  pitj  bim  I 
NaT,  than,  I  wm  nnjuat  to  lore  him  better. 
Here  let  me  erer  hold  thee  in  taj  amt ; 
And  all  our  quarreli  be  bat  lucb  u  theee. 
Who  (hall  lore  beat,  and  clouat  aball  embrace : 
Be  what  Hentiguei  wu  :  be  mj  Alonio. 

Dor.  Whatl  mj  Alonio,  aaid  ;ou  I     Hy  Alontot 
Let  mr  teara  thank  70D 1  for  I  cannot  apeak ; 
And  if  1  could, 
IVoida  wen  not  made  to  rent  nich  thonghta  u  mine. 

8fb.  Thou-  canit  not  apeak,  and  1  can  ne'er  be  ailent. 
Some  itrange  reTeiae  0/  fate  must  tun  attend 
This  Taat  profusion,  this  eitraTagance 
Of  hear'n  to  bleaa  me  thua.     Tia  gold  so  para, 
'  bear  the  stamp,  vitboi 


But  let  mj  Ion,  and  friend,  be  <i 


When  Drf^™  lUled,  one  of  hla  Tonng  contempo- 
nriea  nicceeded.  The  tone*  of  domestic  tragedy 
■nd  the  deepeat  diitreaa  were  aoonded,  with  a  power 
and  intenaenes*  of  feeling  nerer  anrpaaaed,  bj  the 
nnfbrtnnate  Thomib  Otwit  ;  a  brilliant  name  uao- 
ciated  with  the  moat  melaoehidy  history.  Otway 
iraa  bom  at  Trotting  In  Sussex,  March  3,  IBSl.  the 
eon  of  a  dergrman.  He  waa  educated  flrtt  at  Win- 
cheater  scho3  and  an«varda  at  Oxfbrd,  but  left 
college  witbou*  .Asing  his  degree.  In  1BT3  he 
made  hia  appearance  aa  an  actor  on  the  Lcmdon 
■tage.  To  this  profeaaion  hia  talenta  were  ill  adapted, 
but  he  probabl/  acquired  a  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art,  which  «>■  aerricenble  to  him  when  he  begui  to 
wril«  tbr  the  theatre.  He  noduced  three  tragedies, 
' iksB  OvJM.andlUw  sad  Areaiea,  which 


tb«  poet  went  with  hi*  TCghnont  to  Flanden;  Ha 
waa  aoon  caihiercd,  in  conaeqneDce  of  bii  iiregnk- 
ritiee,  and,  retnming  to  En^and.  he  reanmed  writing 
fbr  the  itage.  In  1880  he  [Mtidnced  Caiia  Mareau 
and  the  Opibn,  trmgediea  |  in  1681  the  Soldur't  . 
Fartnti  and  in  ISSl  Vewice  Prtttrvtd.  The  short  j 
ercntfol  lilh  itf  Otwaj,  chequered  by  want  and 


tntnganca,  wu  prematunly  dcaed  in  ItSS.  Om 
□f  hi*  biognphen  relate*,  that  the  immediate  eaoae 
<rflii*  death  w**  bl«  ha*Uly  (wallowlnz,  after  a  looB 
~  tinnd  which  cliari^  had  toppUeo. 
itber  acconnt  be  died  of  ttrna,  occa- 
aioned  by  htigue,  or  by  drinking  water  when  Tlolent]^ 
healed.  Whaterer  wa*  the  immediate  cwua  of  liu  j 
deftth,  he  wa*  at  the  time  In  citcwnataoces  of  gieat 

The  liune  of  Otway  now  resta  aa  hi*  two  bvndlea,    ! 
the  '  Orphan,' and  ■  Venice  Pieeerred  i' hat  on  tfaeaa  it 
reata  a*  on  the  pillar*  of  Hercolee.    Hit  tilent*  in 
•cenea  cf  paaaioiwita  aflbctioa  'ri*al,  at  leaM,  and 
•omettmet  excel,  thoae  of  ShakapesM :  man  tean 
hare  been  ahed,  ptobsbly,  for  the  amow*  of  Bel-    | 
Tidera  tad  Monlmia  than  for  tboae  cf  Juliet  and    . 
Deademona.**   Th«  nlotof tb« 'Orpban,*  Item  itaio- 
herent  htdellcwr  and  paJohd  MCoelatlaB*,  ho  drirm 
thi* play  ftom  to* theatre* I  bnt  'VenieePteacrred'la    > 


•tillM 


I  of  then 


atDopubwui 
',  cluncter  a 


i-n  ^WBdiea.    , 


ttie  IneMdntCi  *en*ltiTe,  and  aActioaale 
natoncf  JaOeri  and  the  hanh  auiatanl  crad^of 
Priull  sema  a*  a  dark  ihade,  to  let  <dr  the  toi^t 
purl^  and  tendenieaa  of  hi*  daogbter.  Hh  patbetie 
and  harrowing  plot  i*  well  managed,  and  i^—p""* 
toward*  the  close  g  and  the  genio*  of  Otway  aUne* 
in  hia  ddineatlan  tt  the  pwdoD*  of  the  hnrt,  tha 
ardour  <^  lore,  and  the  excea*  «(  ml*ery  and  despair. 
The  Tenlflcslka  of  theae  dtima*  i*  MHDBtimes  ngged 
and  imgnlar,  and  then  an  occsdonal  rrdnndanrlw 
and  inflated  expnadooa,  whith  a  mon  oomot  taste 
wonld  hare  ntpiinged ;  yet,  eren  In  proprie^  ef  e^r)* 
and  character,  bow  mneh  doe*  thi*  yomig  and  eai^ 
lea*  poet  enel  the  giest  master  DiydsB  I 
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[Semafrim  Vendee  Preeerved,} 

Maikli.   fiiiar  Pbiou  and  jArrxaa. 


Pru  No  more !  Ill  lieu  no  more  t  begone,  and 
leaye  me  I 

/of.  Not  hear  me  I  \rjmj  snfferinfB  but  jou  shall ! 
Hy  lord — mj  lord  1  I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.  Patience  I  where's  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  spwk 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  mel 

Pn.  Hare  you  not  wrong'd  met 

Jaf,  Could  m^  nature  e'er 
Hare  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wronss, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  hare  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  firom  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you  I 

PrL  Yes,  wrong'd  me  t  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you 'to  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak. 
And  urge  its  baseness)  iriieu  you  first  came  home 
From  toarel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  rirtue,  I  received  you ; 
Couited,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too. 
My  Tery  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  have  us'd  me 
To  your  best  serrice ;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endearours. 
You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me ; 
Seduc'd  the  weauess  of  my  afe's  darling. 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bMom. 
Ohl  Belvideral 

Jaf.  Tis  to  me  tou  owe  her : 
CMldless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heud  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  bricantine  you  saird  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety :  entered  first  yourself; 
Th'  affrighted  Bemdera,  following  next. 
As  ihe  stood  trembling  <m  the  Tessel's  side. 
Was  by  a  wave  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea. 
And  bufiTeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeemed  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  otner  dash'd  the  saucy  wares, 
That  throng'd  and  pressed  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lor'd  me. 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pri,  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole 
her, 
At  dead  of  night  1  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  proTe  false,  like  mine  I 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
"Attend  you  both ;  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grieyous  still : 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  yexatious  need 
Oppress  and  srind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 

/o/.  Half  of  your  curse  you  haye  bestow'd  in  yain. 
Heay^i  has  alrMdy  crown'd  our  faithful  loyes 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  liye  £>  proye  more  gentle  than  his  grandsire, 
Ana  happier  tiian  his  father ! 

Pri,  Rather  liye 
To  biit  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungiy  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
8ita  down  t  jid  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 


Jaf.  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pru  Twould,  by  heayenl 

Jaf,  Would  I  were  in  my  graye  I 

Pri,  And  she,  too,  with  thee  ; 
For,  liyinghere,  youjre  but  my  curs'd  remembrancen 
I  once  was  happy  I 

Jaf,  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belridera.     You  percetre 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely. 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri,  You  aare  not  do't. 

/of.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  are  past  since  first  our  yows  were 

plighted. 
During  which  time  th|  world  must  bear  me  witncai 
I'ye  treated  Belyidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  obseryance, 
Dae  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (thoufh  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  mi^t  see  I  loy'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pru  No  more. 

Jaf.  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  eyer. 
There's  not  a  wretch  that  lires  on  common  charity 
But's  happier  than  me ;  for  I  hare  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty  ;  eyery  night 
Haye  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head. 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com. 
Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

Pru  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench  ; 
Discharge  the  lasy  yermin  in  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  Tittle  state : 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life ;  get  brats  and  starye. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [^ExiU 

Jaf,  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 

This  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 

But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 

Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors : 

I'ye  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world. 

Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 

O  Belridera  I  Oh  !  she  is  my  wife— 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 

But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

•  •  • 

Enter  Bbltidbba. 

BeL  My  lord,  my  lore,  my  refuge  t 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face  I 
My  heayy  heart  will  leaye  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loyes  were  m  their  springs 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul  1 

Jaf,  As  when  our  loyes 
Were  in  their  spring  1   Has,  then,  my  fortune  chang'd 

theel 
Art  thou  not,  Belyidera,  still  the  same. 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms   first  found 

theel 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  haye  harbour  t 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  1  Oh  !  where  complain  f 

BeL  Does  this  appeu*  like  change,  or  loye  decaying, 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom. 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  irath.  1 
lioy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first. 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  trayui  past. 
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Jaf,  Ciui  there  in  woman  be  such  glorioiu  faith  ! 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false ! 
Oh,  woman  I  lovely  woman !     Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  70a ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Hear'n ; 
Amazing  brightne«i,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  ererlatfting  lore  I 

Bd.  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondronf  rich  ; 
Oh  1  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Bairen  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  ev'ry  listening  planet,     ^ 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Belvidera  I  doubly  I'm  a  beggar : 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hunery  meagre  fiend. 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  m  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger!    Can  these  limba, 
fVam'd  for  the  tender  offices  <n  love. 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  f 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  ttraDgen, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then, 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  wc  shrink  together. 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me !    Wilt  thou  th^ 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love! 

Bd,  Oh  1  I  will  love,  even  in  madness  love  thee  1 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suafie  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  Dare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place. 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
111  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  lieitt,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bceom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

Jaf,  Hear  this,  you  Heav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you 
made  her  I 
Reign,  reifn,  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obseauious  billows  fall. 
And  rise  again,  to  lift  you  m  your  pride ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you  1 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wrpck'd. 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land. 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore. 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  \ExemkL 

[Jaffler  JofaM  with  PIen«  and  others  in  a  eonqrfrMj  sgalaat 
the  senatft  He  oommanlcatM  the  secret  to  Bdvklera,  and 
she,  anxtons  to  «ve  her  father's  life,  prevails  00  Jafller  to  dk- 
oloae  the  whole  to  the  senaton.  The  betrayed  conspirators  are 
ooademned  to  death.] 

SoenA— A  Street.   Enter  JArriaa. 

Jaf,  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world  I 
Bend  down,  ye  heav'ns,  and,  shutting  round  the  earth. 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  own  confusion  1 

Enter  BsLViDBaiu 


JSeLMyllfe 

Jaf,  My  plague 

'Bd,  Nay,  then,  I  see  my  rain. 
If  I  must  die  1 

Jaf,  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy ; 
Thy  father's  ilKtim'd  mercy  came  too  lata. 
I  thftnk  thee  for  thy  laboun,  though ;  and  him  too* 
But  all  my  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  friends. 
Have  summons  to  prepare  for  Fate's  black  hoar. 
Yet|  Belvidera,  do  not  fear  my  cruol^, 


Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  thy  fimcj : 
9ut  answer  me  to  what  I  thall  demand. 
With  a  firm  temper ^and  unshaken  spirit. 

Bd,  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping      ■■ 

Jaf,  Fie,  no  more  on't ! 
How  long  is't  since  the  misermble  day 
We  wedded  first! 

Bd,  Oh,  Oh  t 

Jaf,  Nay,  keep  in  thy  toan^ 
Lest  they  unman  mejtoo. 

Bd,  Heaven  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  yeiy  Mtdly, 
The  streams  will  follow 

Jaf,  Come,  I'll  kiss  them  dry. 

Bd,  But  was't  a  miserable  <iay  f 

Jaf,  A  cnrs'd  <nke. 

Bd,  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  you  hftyo  oftoi 
sworn. 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you'yo  twoin,  70a 
bless'd  it 

Jaf,  Twas  a  imsh  oath. 

Bd,  Then  why  am  I  not  curs'd  too. 

Jaf,  No,  Belvidera ;  by  th'  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

Pe{.StiUsokind! 
Still,  then,  do  you  love  met 

Jaf,  Man  ne  er  was  bless'd. 
Since  the  first  pair  first  met,  as  I  have  been. 

Bd,  Then  sure  you  will  not  cuise  me! 

Jaf,  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years  we've  liv'd  togethff; 

Bd,  And  may  no  fiital  minute  ever  part  ua, 
Till,  reverend  grown,  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together ; 
There  sleep  in  peace  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf.  Did  not  I  say  I  came  to  bless  thee ! 

Bd,  You  did. 

Jaf,  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heaven, 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  head. 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  hand  :  let  peace. 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her : 
Feed  her  with  plenty;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with'  rest. 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts  ;  and  prop  her  virtue^ 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

Bd,  How!  parting,  parting! 

Jaf,  Yes,  for  ever  parting  I 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  Heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thoe. 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

SeZ.  Oh  I  call  back 
Your  cruel  blessing ;  stay  with  me,  and  cuise  ma. 

Jaf,  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

Bd,  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  togethar. 
Pity  my  sad  condition ;  speak,  but  speak. 

Jaf,  Murder !  unhold  me : 
Or  by  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

\Prawi  Kit  dagsftt. 
To  this  curs'd  minute.  111  not  live  one  longer: 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fidl— - 
Hark— the  dismal  bell  [Posstfi^  UU  tcOi, 

Tolls  out  for  death !  I  must  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  ma : 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness. 
Farewell  for  ever ! 

Bd,  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me : 
Bequeath  me  something.   Not  one  kiss  at  parting  t 
Oh,  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break  1 

J<^,  YetsUv: 
We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infiut : 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  him  when  I  am  gena: 
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Breed  him  in  Tirtue,  and  the  paths  of  honooTy 

But  ncTer  let  him  know  his  fati^ei's  stoiy : 

I  cfaane  thee,  guard  him  from  the  wrongs  n j  ikto 

May  do  his  future  foitttne  or  his  name. 

Now — ^nearer  yet— 

Oh,  that  my  arms  were  lireted 

Thus  round  thee  erer  1  But  my  friends  1  my  oath  I 

This,  and  no  more.  [JTiitei  her, 

BeL  Another,  sore  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one,  yoaVe  ta'sn  such  care  oL 
111  gire't  him  truly. 

/a/  So — ^now,  farewell  I 

Bd.  For  erer  1 

Jitf.  Hear^  knows,  for  ererl  all  good  angels  ffuard 
thee  I  iSxiL 

Bd.  All  ill  ones,  sure,  had  chaige  of  me  this  moment 
Oh,  gire  me  daggers,  fire  or  water : 
How  I  could  bleed,  how  bum,  how  drown,  the  wares 
Huning  and  foaminf  round  my  sinking  head. 
Till  I  descended  to  &e  peaceful  bottom  1 
Oh  I  there's  all  quiet — here,  all  rage  and  fuiyt 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep :  Hell!  hellt 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud. 
If  thou  art  half  lo  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  [BxiL 

Markli  Place— SoafRdd  and  a  Whed  piepaied  for 
the  Ezaetttkn  <rf  Piaaaa. 

Cavtaiw,  Pnaaa,  OvAsne,  Bxaoonovaa,  sad 


Pier,  My  friend  not  yet  comet 

Bater  JArnaa. 

M.  Oh,  Pierrel 

Pw.  Dear  to  my  anni,  though  thou*st  undone  my 
frune, 
I  can't  forget  to  Ioto  thee.    Pr'ythee,  JaiBer, 
Forgire  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee  1 
I  am  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace. 
And  fiun  would  hare  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

CapL  The  time  grows  short ;  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

Jaf.  Deadl 

Pier.  Yes,  dead,  Jaffier;  they're  all  died  like  men 
too» 
Worthy  their  diaracter. 

Jaf,  And  what  must  I  dot 

Pwr.  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burdenM  soul. 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pier.  Friend!  Couldst  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a  gene- 
rous friend, 
I  might  hope  comfbrt  from  thr  noble  sorrows. 
Hearen  knows  I  want  a  friend! 

Jaf,  And  I  a  kind  one. 
That  would  not  thus  scom  my  rspenting  rirtue. 
Or  think,  when  he's  to  die,  my  thoushts  an  idle. 

Pier,  No!  lire,  I  charge  thiee^  Jaffier. 

Jc^.  Yes,  I  will  lire : 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  r«reng*d, 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Vemoe  long  shall  groan  for. 

Pier,  Wilt  thou  f 

Jc^,  I  will,  by  Hearen  1 

Pter,  Then  still  thou'rt  noble. 
And  I  foigire  thee.    Oh  l—yet— shall  I  trust  thee  t 

Jc^,  No ;  I'ye  been  false  alrsady. 

J'ter.  Dost  thou  lore  met 

Jc^,  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satiify  thy  doubtingp. 

Pter,  Curse  on  this  weakness ! 

J<rf.  Tears!  Amaiement!  Tears t 
I  nerer  saw  thee  melted  thus  before ; 
And  know  there's  something  labourini^  in  thy  bosom. 
That  must  hare  rent ;  though  I'm  a  nllain,  tell  me. 

J^,  Seest thou  that  enginel  [PomUmmt  to  the  iehed. 

Jot.  Whyt 


Pier,  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  lir'd  with  honour. 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with  — 


quest. 
Be  expos'd  a  common  carcass,  on  a  wheel  1 

Jaf,  Hah  I 

Put,  Speak!  is't  fitting! 

J^,  Fitting! 

Pter,  I'd  hare  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserre  my  memoj 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Capt.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

PitT,  I'll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jaffier 
Though  thou  hast  betray'd  me,  do  me  someway  justiot* 

Ja^,  What's  to  be  done ! 

P%/er,  This,  and  no  more.  \He  loilttpan  Jav. 

Jaf,  Hah!  is't  then  so! 

Pter,  Most  certainly. 

Jaf,  Wl  do't. 

Pter,  Remember. 

Capt,  Sir 

Put,  Come,  now  Fm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  rentleman  of  honour : 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  f  may  hare  room 
To  entertain  my  late,  and  die  with  decency. 
You'll  think  on't !  \To  Jav. 

Jaf,  'Twont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[PiBRBB  ami  Jaffier  atcend  the  9oaffM<^ 
ExacirriONKB  frtiub  Pibrrb. 

Pier,  Now,  Jaffier  I  now  I'm  going  I  Now   » 

Jaf.  Hare  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then! — there^  [Aois  Atsi. 

And  this  is  well  too.  X8tabe  kimedf. 

Pier,  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithfril  1 
This  was  nobly  done! — We  hare  deceired  the  senata. 

Jaf,  Brarely. 

Pier,  Ha,  ha,  ha        oh!  oh! 

[FaUt  doten  on  the  ecaffoid^  aind  dim. 

Jaf,  Now,  re  curs'd  rulers. 
Thus  of  the  blood  re're  shed,  I  make  libati<m. 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.    May  it  rest  upon  you 
And  ail  your  race.    Oh,  poor  Belyideral 
Sir,  I  hare  a  wife ;  4>ear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  bless'd  her. 
And  the  dear  little  infant  Idfl  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [IHei. 

[The  eoene  dotee  iipofi  thenk, 

Soane— Apartment  in  PaiOLi*s  Hoohl 

Batar  Paiuu,  BBi.riDBaA  dlttrmetad,  and  two  of  her 

women. 

Pri,  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 
Hearen. 

Bd.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come ;  nay,  come  to 
bed, 
Pr'ythee,  my  lore.  The  winds  I  hark  how  they  whistle  I 
And  the  rain  beats !    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks  ms  I 
I  sar  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ilUnaturo ;  get  rou  gone,  then.    Oh  I 
Are  you  returned  !   See,  father,  here  he's  come  again : 
Am  I  to  blame  to  lore  him !    O,  thou  dear  one. 
Why  do  rou  fly  me !  are  you  angry  still,  then  ! 
Jaffier,  where  art  thou  !    rather,  why  do  you  do  thus  f 
Stand  off— don't  hide  him  from  me.   He's  there  some- 
where. 
Stand  off,  I  say  I    What  I  ffone !    Remember,  tyrant^ 
I  may  rerenge  myself  for  this  trick  one  day. 

Bator  CArrAia,  and  whlspen  Paiou. 
Pri,  News— what  news ! 
(kkpt.  Most  sad,  sir ; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prereni 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  and  next  hSmaalf ; 
Both  fell  together. 

Bd,  Hal  look  there! 
"i/iy  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  tool    Murder  ( 
Yv  ho  has  done  this !    Speak  to  me,  thou  sad  rision : 
I  On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  b^  it.  Vanish'd  I 
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H«re  tker  went  down. — Oh,  I*U  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 

Hoft,  Jftffier,  Jaffierl 

Peep  up,  and  gire  me  hut  %  look.    I  hftTe  him  I 

I  have  got  him,  father!     Oht 

M7  lore!  mT  dear!  mj  blewing!  helo  me!  help  me! 

They're  hold  of  me,  and  drag  me  to  tne  bottom! 

Nay — ^now  they  pull  bo  hard — farewell [Diet. 

Fru  Oh!  leaa  me  into  some  place  that*s  fit  for 
mourning : 
Where  the  free  air,  light,  and  the  cheerful  tun^ 
May  nerer  enter ;  hang  it  round  with  black. 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  light  a  day 
Am  long  as  I've  to  Iito  ;  and  there  all  leare  me : 
Sparing  no  tean  when  you  this  tale  relate, 
But  bid  all  cruel  fathen  dread  my  late. 

[^BxemU  OnmeL 

IPartmg,} 

Where  am  I  f    Sure  I  wander  'midst  endiantmcnt, 
And  nerer  more  shall  find  the  way  to  rest. 
But  0  Monimia !  art  thou  indeed  reeolr'd 
To  punish  me  with  ereriasting  absence  f 
Why  tuxn*st  thou  from  me  t    I'm  alone  already  I 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 
Siting  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining  ; 
WnilBt  afar  off  the  ressel  sails  away, 
Where  wM  the  treasure  of  my  soul's  embark'd  I 
Wilt  thou  not  turn  1  0  could  those  eyes  but  speak  ! 
I  should  know  all,  for  lore  is  prsgnant  in  them  ! 
They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still ! 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  t    If  we  must  part  for  erer, 
Gire  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon. 
And  please  myself  with,  nhile  my  heart  is  breaking. 

Tk§Orfkm, 

IPtOurtofa  WUck,'] 

llirongh  a  close  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey. 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  haff,  with  age  grown  double, 
PicKing  diy  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  galFd  and  red, 
And  palsy  shook  her  head  ;  her  hands  seemed  wither'd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
Wliich  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With  different  coloured  rags — black,  red,  white,  yellow. 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 
I  ask'd  her  of  the  way,  which  she  inframed  me ; 
Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister. 

ll>e$enptum  o/Jfonwi^.] 

Wish'd  Morning  's  come ;  and  now  upon  the  plains. 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their  flocks, 
The  hsjppy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts, 
And  witn  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-bom  day. 
The  lusty  swain  comes  with  his  well-fiU'd  scrip 
Of  healthful  viands,  which,  when  hunger  caUs, 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eats. 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil, 
And  dress  the  grateful  elebe  that  yields  him  fruits. 
The  beasts  that  under  me  warm  hedges  slept. 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up  ; 
And,  looking  towards  the  neighbouring  pastures,  iwse 
Their  voice,  and  bid  their  fellow-brutes  good  morrow. 
The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees. 
Assemble  all  in  choirs ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun, 

IKiUinff  a  Boar,^ 

Forth  (Vom  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar, 
80  lazge,  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  the  woodsy 


With  all  his  dreadful  bristles  raised  on  high ; 
They  seem'd  a  grove  of  spears  upon  his  back  : 
Foaming,  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted. 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gapmg  wids^ 
As  he  already  hiwl  me  for  his  prey  ; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois'd  javelin  high. 
With  this  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heart. 


Another  tragic  poet  of  this  period  was  NATHAmsL 
Lkb,  who  possessed  no  small  portion  of  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius, though  unfortunately  'near  aUled'  to  mjulnesa. 
Lee  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  clerj^mai^  and 
received  a  classical  education,  first  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  ooQege,  Cambridge. 
He  tried  the  stage  both  as  an  actor  and  author, 
was  four  years  in  bedlam  fh)m  wild  insanity ;  bat 
recoyering  his  reason,  resumed  his  labours  as  a  dra- 
matist, and  though  subject  to  fits  of  partial  derange- 
ment, continued  to  write  till  the  end  of  his  li&.  aid 
was  the  author  of  eleyen  tragedies,  besides  assistuig 
Drvden  in  the  composition  of  two  pieces,  .^dtpm 
and  the  DuJke  of  Guiae,  The  unfortunate  poet  was 
in  his  latter  days  supported  by  charity :  be  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clement's  church, 
April  6, 1692.  The  best  of  Lee's  tragedies  are  the 
Rival  Qweatgf  or  Alexander  the  Great,  MitkridaiBe, 
Theodonue,  and  Luciue  Juniue  BnUuA.  In  praising 
Alexander,  Dryden  alludes  to  the  power  of  his  firiend 
in  moving  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  despise 
those  critics  who  condeum 

Tlie  too  much  vigour  of  his  youthful  muse. 

We  have  here  indicated  the  source  both  of  Lee*i 
strength  and  of  his  weakness.    In  tenderness  and 

Senuine  passion,  he  excels  Dryden ;  but  his  style  often 
egenerates  into  bombast  and  extravagant  frenzy — 
a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  his  late  productiona 
by  his  mental  malady.  The  author  was  aware  of  his 
weakness.  'It  has  often  been  observed  against  me,' 
he  says  in  his  dedication  of  Theodosius,  'tliat  I 
abound  in  umgovemed fancy;  but  I  hope  the  worid  wiU 
pardon  the  sallies  of  youth:  age,  despondency,  and 
dulness,  come  too  fiut  of  themsdves.  I  discommend 
no  man  for  keeping  the  beaten  road ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  noble  hunters  that  follow  the  game  must  leap 
hedges  and  ditches  sometimes,  and  run  at  all,  or 
never  come  into  the  fall  of  a  quarry.'  He  wanted 
discretion  to  temper  his  tropical  genius,  and  reduce 
his  poeUcal  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order  { 
yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  enUmsiasm 
are  very  soft  and  graceAil  lines.  Dzyden  himself  haf 
no  finer  image  thim  the  following : — 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind  ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Which  else  lie  Airled  and  clouded  in  the  sonL 

Or  this  dedaratioQ  of  love  ^-* 

I  disdain 
All  ^mp  when  thou  art  by :  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  souli 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  we'll  pair  together. 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  fiowery  meads^ 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls : 
Together  drink  the  ciystal  of  the  stream, 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields ; 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home. 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  mom. 

The  heroic  style  of  Lee  (yerging  upon  rhodomon- 
tade)  may  be  seen  in  inch  lines  as  the  foUowing; 
descriptive  of  Junius  Brutus  throwing  off  his  ^-' 
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guue  of  idiocy  after  the  rape  of  Lacrece  by  Tar- 
qnin: — 

Ab  from  night's  womb  the  glorioiu  day  breaks  forth, 
And  seems  to  kindle  from  the  setting  stars ; 
So,  from  the  blackness  of  Toung  Tarqoin's  crime 
And  fumaoe  of  his  lust,  the  lirtnous  soul 
Of  Junius  Brutus  catches  bright  occasion. 
I  see  the  pillars  of  his  kingdom  totter : 
The  rape  of  Lucreoe  is  the  midnight  lantern 
That  lights  my  mnius  down  to  the  foundation. 
Leare  me  to  work,  my  Titus,  0  my  son  ! 
For  from  this  spark  a  lightning  sliall  arise. 
That  must  ere  night  pum  all  the  Roman  air. 
And  then  the  thunder  of  his  ruin  follows. 

IJSeme  Idmm  Bmhu  €md  TUu$,  kU  sm.] 

[TItiifl  hftTbig  Joined  the  Tsrqnin  cmuplrMj,  it  oondemnod 
by  his  own  father  to  toiTer  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Brutus  takes 
a  last  fSwewflU  of  him.] 

Jntfict.  Well,  Titus,  speak ;  how  b  it  with  thee  now  1 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mi|;hty  motion. 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  OTerblown, 
That  I  miriit  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  Uiy  ^ntler  Tirtues  broodinff  on  thee. 
So  hush*d  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  goos 
Look'd  down  and  listen'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  O  my  best  belored. 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  1 

Tihu.  So  well,  that  saying  how,  must  nuike  it  no- 
thing; 
So  well,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  so  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  pexvuades  me  : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation — 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

Bru.  How's  that,  my  son  !  would  death  K>r  thee  be 
happy 1 

Tit.  Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 
All  those  afironts  which  I  in  life  must  look  for. 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mme. 
Each  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying: 
Besides,  1  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience. 
Which  will  for  erer  rack  me  with  remembrance^ 
Haunt  me  br  day,  and  torture  me  by  ni^t, 
Casting  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
Wherrer  my  melancholy  thoughts  sh^  guide  me. 

^m.  But  is  not  death  a  TOiy  dreadM  thing  1 

TiL  Not  to  a  mind  resoWd.    No,  sir;  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom : 
Groans,  and  oonTulsions,  and  discolonr'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies. 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;  the  pomp  of  deatli 
Is  far  more  tenible  than  death  itself. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaTon  to  witnesii 
Titus  dsra  die,  if  so  tou  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  through  the  world. 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  lor  ever. 
Not  but  I  must  confess  my  weakness  too : 
Yet  it  \m  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it, 
To  have  the  fmilty  of  a  mortal  man. 
Bat  the  security  df  the  immortal  godn 

Bru.  0  Titus,  O  thou  absolute  young  man  I 
Thou  flattering  mirror  of  thy  father's  image. 
Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage  1 
Thou  perfect  gloiy  of  the  Junian  race  1 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible : 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child ; 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son : 
I  swear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave. 


The  violated  genius  of  thy  oountiy 
Rears  his  sad  nead,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance, 
Shall  never  see  thee  more. 

Tit.  Alas!  my  lord, 
Why  art  thou  moved  thus  1  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy 

sorrow  f 
Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  met 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  I 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Bru.  They  will,  m  v  Titus  ; 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search. 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  oonfirm'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  fire 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affair. 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fitte; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain'd  it. 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Home. 
'TIS  fix'd :  0,  therefore,  let  not  fKucy  fond  thee : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  ffods  or  men  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

TiL  The  axe !  Oheaven  1  Then  must  I  fall  so  basely  f 
What !  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  1 

Bru.  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me  nothingi 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thv  important  fate — cement  Rome's  flaws. 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood ; 
1  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee^ 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  aze. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

Tit.  Scourg'd  like  a  bondman  f  Ha  1  a  bni^ten  slave  I 
But  I  deserve  it  all :  yet  here  I  fail ; 
The  image  of  this  suffering  quite  unmans  me. 

0  sir,  0  Brutus,  must  I  call  you  father. 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness ! 

No  sign  of  mercy  1    What !  not  bate  me  that  I 
Can  you  resolre  on  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour  1  to  behold  me  too  1 
To  sit  unmov'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  1 
Where  are  your  bowels  now  f    Is  this  a  father! 
Ah  1  sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled  1 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me ! 

Bru,  Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passion, 
Bv  theee  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here, 
Tiiese  sighs  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life : 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  0,  do  not  call  it  shameful. 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1  own  thy  sufferings  oucht  t'  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 

To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  boweli. 

Tit.  0  rise,  thou  violated  migesty. 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten 'd  vengeance : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice. 
Nay,  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen; 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed  ;  whip  me  like  furies ; 
And  when  you'll  have  scourged  me  till  I  foam  and 
iaU, 
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For  wmnt  of  RpiriU,  grorelling  in  the  du^t. 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  bis  revenge: 
By  all  the  gods,  1  greedily  resign  it. 

Bru,  No  more — farewell — eternally  farewell : 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  reserve  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Meavcn.     One  laHt  embrace — 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  again  t 

iSdf-MurJer.} 

What  torments  are  allotted  those  sad  spirits, 
Who,  groaning  with  the  burden  of  despaifi 
No  longer  will  endure  the  cares  of  life, 
But  boldly  set  thcrosclres  at  liberty, 
Through  the  dark  caves  of  death  to  wander  on. 
Like  wilderM  travellers,  without  a  guide  ; 
Eternal  rovers  in  the  gloomy  maze, 
Where  scarce  the  twilight  of  an  infant  mom. 
By  a  faint  glimmer  check *ring  through  the  trees. 
Reflects  to  dismal  riew  the  walking  ghosts. 
That  nerer  hope  to  reach  the  bless^  fields. 

JOHMCBOWHS. 

JoBN  Cbowkk  was  patronised  by  Rochetter,  In 
opposition  to  Dryden,  as  a  dramatic  poet  Between 
1661  and  1698,  he  wrote  seventeen  pieces,  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  tragedy  of  Thyateg,  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Qmrtfy  Nice,  erince  consideraUe 
talent  The  former  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  repul- 
siye.  dassical  story.  Atreus  invites  his  banished 
brother,  Thyestes,  to  the  court  of  Argos,  and  there 
at  a  banquet  sets  before  him  the  mangled  limbs  and 
Uood  of  his  own  son,  of  which  the  father  nncon- 
ciously  partakes.  The  return  of  Thyestes  fh>m  his 
retirement,  with  the  fears  and  misgivings  which  fol- 
low, are  vividlj  described: — 

[Extract  frcm  Thyata.'} 
TRYSsTsa    PHiusTaBiiBs.    Paiiaim. 

Thy,  O  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banish'i  man, 
I  feel  my  lov*d  long  look*d-for  native  soil  I 
And  oh  I  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travelled  toward  this  pUce, 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  wnere  I  had  my  birth. 
0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height. 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods, 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire  : 
Sacred,  because  you  are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Your  lofty  looks  boast  vour  divine  descent ; 
And  the  proud  citv  which  lies  at  vour  feet. 
And  would  ipve  place  to  nothing  but  to  you. 
Owns  her  onginai  is  short  of  yours. 
And  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 
On  morning  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs : 
And  see,  all  Argos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  1 

PAit.0  joyful  sound  1 

7^y.  But  with  them  Atreus  too— 

Phil.  What  ails  my  father  that  he  stops,  and  shakes^ 
And  now  retires  1 

Thy.  Return  with  me,  my  son, 
And  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
And  faithful  desert,  and  well-seated  caves ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die. 
And  never  seek  revenge ;  no  villany 
Lies  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  cave. 

Pm.  Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  and  fimad  f 

Thy,  I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen.  What  are  these  to  him  f 

Thy.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pm.  Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind. 

Thy.  The  gods  for  all  oar  safety  put  them  there. 
Reiun,  retuzn  with  me. 


Pen.  Against  our  oaths  f 
I  cannot  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Thy.  Here  are  no  gods ;  they've  Idft  this  dire 

Pen.  True  race  of  Tantalus  1  who  parsnt-Uke 
Are  doom'd  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starved. 
His  bell  and  yours  differ  alone  in  this  : 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him ; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

Thy.  A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  hia 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  tntst  is  helL 

[TTuAsi/or  ObsmrOy.] 

How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man  I 
Take  noiity  vexing  greatness  they  that  please; 
Give  me  obscure  and  safe  and  silent  ease. 
Acquaintance  and  commerce  let  me  have  neoft 
With  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone: 
My  rest  let  Time  be  feariul  to  offend. 
And  creep  by  me  as  by  a  slumbering  friend; 
Till,  with  ease  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal. 
As  men  to  sleep  after  a  plenteous  meal. 
Oh,  wretched  he  who,  call'd  abroad  by  power. 
To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hour ! 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  oihera  known. 
Lends  every  one  his  life,  but  usss  none ; 
So,  e'er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes, 
And  himself  loses  ere  himself  he  knows. 

[Passions.] 

We  oft  by  lightning  read  in  darkest  nights ; 
And  by  your  passions  1  read  all  your  naturss. 
Though  you  at  other  times  can  keep  them  daik* 

[Zosstii  YTomeM.] 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  confess'd; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  narrow  breast 
Poor  love  is  lost  in  men's  capacious  minds  ; 
In  ours,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

{Inconataney  of  the  lfiiAift«2«.] 

I'll  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show. 
To  wear  a  crown  the  people  do  bestow ; 
Who,  when  their  giddy  violence  is  past. 
Shall  from  the  king,  the  Ador'd,  revolt  at  last ; 
And  then  the  throne  they  gave  they  shall  invade. 
And  scorn  the  idol  which  tiiemselves  have  made. 
• 

[Wemon.l 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  great  dnede. 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 


THOMAS  SHASWXIX — BIB  OEOROX  BTHBBaOV— WOC^ 
UAH 


A  more  popular  rivisl  and  enemj  of  Dryden  wii 
Thomas  Shadwbll  (1640-1692^  who  also  wrote 
seventeen  idayi,  chiefly  oomediee,  in  whidi  he  aifected 
to  follow  Ben  Jooson.  Shadwell,  though  only  known 
nowas  the  Mac*Flecknoe  of  Dryden's  satire,  possessed 
no  inconsiderable  oomio  power.  His  pictures  of 
society  nre  too  coarse  fbr  quotation,  bnt  they  are 
often  tnie  and  well-drawn.  When  the  Revolution 
tlurew  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalists  into  the 
shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  poet- 
laureate.  Sir  GaoBOB  EyrHBBBOE  ( 1 636-1 694)  gave 
a  more  sprightly  air*  to  the  comic  drama  by  his  Mem 
of  Mode  or  Sir  Fopfing  Flutter^  a  play  which  contuns 
Uie  first  runnings  of  that  vein  of  lively  humour  and 
witty  dialogue  whidi  were  afterwards  displayed  by 
Congreve  and  Farquhar.  Sir  George  was  a  gay 
libertine^  and  whilst  taking  leave  of  a  fisstive  parly 
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one  GTeninj;  at  his  houae  in  Ratisbon  (where  he  re- 
sided as  British  plenipotentiary),  he  fell  down  the 
stiurs  and  killed  himsdf.  The  greatest  of  the  comic 
dramatists  was  Whxiam  Wtcheruet,  bom  in  the 
year  1640,  in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  possessed 
a  handsome  property.  Though  bred  to  the  law, 
Wycherley  did  not  practise  his  profession,  but  lired 
gaily  *upon  town.'  Pope  says  he  had  *a  tme  noble- 
man look,'  and  he  was  one  of  the  favoarites  of  the 
abandoned  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  wrote  various 
comedies.  Love  in  a  Wood  (1672),  the  GenHeman 
Dancing  Master  (167S),  the  Qntntry  Wife  (1675),  and 
the  Piain  Dealer  (1677).  In  1704  he  ]niblishod  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  *  the  style  and  versification  are  beneath  criti- 
cism ;  the  morals  are  tliose  of  Rochester.'  In  ad- 
vanced age,  Wycherley  continued  to  exhibit  the  foUiet 
and  vices  of  youth.  His  name,  however,  stood  high 
••  a  dramatist,  and  Pope  was  proud  to  receive  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  *  Country  Wife.'  Their 
published  correspondence  is  well-known,  and  is  in- 
teresting from  tiie  marked  superiority  maintained 
In  their  intercourse  by  the  boy-poet  of  sixteen  over 
his  mentor  c^  sixty-four.  The  pupil  grew  too  great 
for  his  master,  and  the  unnatural  friendship  was 
dissolved.  At  the  age  of  seventy-live,  Wycherley  mar- 
ried a  young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations 
of  his  nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December  1715.  The  sulgects  of  most  of  Wycherley's 
plays  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  or  French 
stage.  He  wrought  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes 
wi^  great  care,  and  with  considerable  liveliness  and 
wit  but  without  suiBcient  attention  to  character  or 
probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or 
propriety  of  conduct,  his  characters  are  equally 
objectionable,  and  his  once  fashionable  plays  may  be 
said  to  be  *  quietly  inumed'  in  their  own  corruption 
and  profligacy.  A  female  Wycherley  appeared  in 
Mas  Aphra  Behn,  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 
nameof  Astnsa — 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrsa  tread  1 

Pope* 

The  comedies  of  Mrs  Behn  are  grossly  indelicate ; 
and  of  the  whole  seventeen  which  she  wrote  (besides 
various  novels  and  poems),  not  one  is  now  read  or 
remembered.  The  history  of  Mrs  Behn  is  remarkable. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam,  where 
she  resided  some  time,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Oroonoko,  on  whose  story  she  founded  a 
novel,  that  supplied  Southerne  with  materials  fbr  a 
tragedy  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  African  prince. 
She  was  employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Charles  IL, 
and,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  she  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  her  lovers  and  admirers,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  sovemment  as  to  the  intended 
Dutch  attack  on  Chatham.    She  died  inl689. 

[^Scenefrom  Sir  George  EOyertg^e  Comical  JUnmge^ 

[A  portion  of  this  oooMdy  ta  written  in  rhyma.  Although 
Um  TwiifloatiOD  of  the  Frenefa  dnmatio  poets  is  mostly  so, 
Its  eflbot  in  oar  own  leagnafs  is  ftur  fhnn  good,  espoeiaUy  in 
pswagiM  of  mpid  action.  In  the  following  aoene,  the  hero  sad 
his  second  furived  at  the  place  of  meeting  for  a  duel ;  but  axe 
set  upon  by  hired  ssmssina.  Their  adYenaries  opportune]/ 
Vpear,  and  set  upon  them.] 

■ntar  Bsaupobt  and  Sib  FnanaaicK,  and  trsTerse  the  stage. 
Enter  Baucavnd  Lovis  at  another  door. 

jBruM.  Your  friendship,  noble  youth,  's  too  prodigal ; 
For  one  already  lost  you  venture  all : 
Yout  present  happiness,  your  future  joy ; 
You  for  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  destroy. 

Xovii.  What  can  I  venture  for  so  biave  a  frisnd  f 
I  have  no  hopes  but  what  on  you  depend. 


Should  T  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 

Below  the  value  of  a  poor  estate  t 

A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  family  has  been 

To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

Enter  the  five  villains  with  drawn  sworda 

1st  FtOotn, jw^/m^o^Aii  visoni. — ^Bruoe,lookoiime^ 

and  then  prepare  to  die. 
Bn^,  O  treaoierous  villain  1 
Isf  FtAoMi.  Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my 

revenge. 
Lome,  More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must 

die.  {Tke^fghL 

Enter  BaAiTvoar  and  8ia  FaanaaicB. 

JImmi.  Heavens !  what  is  this  I  see  1    Sir  Frederick^ 

draw. 

Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villains'  swords. 

Courace,  brare  men;  now  we  can  match  their  force  1 

Zoris.  Well  make  you  slaves  repent  this  treacheiy. 

BeoM,  So.  {ThevidaMMrwn, 

Bruce,  They  are  not  worth  pursuit ;  we'll  let  them 

go- 
Brave  men  1  this  action  makes  it  well  appear 

Tis  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

BeoM.  We  come  to  conquer,  Bruee,  and  not  to  see 

Such  rillains  rob  us  of  our  rictoiy. 

Your  lives  our  fatal  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 

We'd  wrong'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you. 

Song. 
[la  Mrs  Behn's  <  Ahdelaasr,  or  the  Moor's  Revenfa*] 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat. 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd. 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create. 

And  stranse  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Wliich  round  aoout  in  sport  he  hurl'd  ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  teaia^ 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fwrs, 

And  eveiy  killmg  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  uie  god  have  ann'd. 

And  set  him  up  a  deity ; 
But  m^  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

While  thine  the  victor  is,  and  fiee. 
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[HqUo  my  Fameg^ 
[AnooymonB>3 
In  melancholic  fancy. 

Out  of  myself, 
In  the  vulcan  dancy, 
All  the  world  surveyings 
No  where  staying, 
Just  Hke  a  fairy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  tons  of  highest  mountains  skippingi 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping, 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shippmg. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Amidst  the  mistv  vapours^ 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapers ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us 
Ancl  afiright  us, 
While  we  travel  here  below. 
Fain  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder. 
And  what  these  lightnings  be  thai  rend  the  clooda 

asunder. 
And  what  these  comets  am  on  which  we  gaaa  and 
wonder. 
Hallo  my  Ubxj^  whither  wilt  thoa  go  1 
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Fma  would  I  know  tlM 

WI17  the  little  ant, 
All  the  lamnMrieMC 
lAjetli  up  proriiloOf 
On  condition 
To  know  no  winter^s  wmt : 
And  how  houMwives,  thai  an  so  good  and  painlbl. 
Do  onto  their  hnsbandf  proTO  so  good  and  gainAil ; 
And  whj  the  laiy  dnmes  to  them  do  piOTO  Hi«^^.iii^] 
Hallo  my  fttuj,  whither  wilt  thoa  go  t 


L 


Ships,  ships,  I  will  dsMrj  joa 

Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  trj  70a 
What  7ml  an  protecting^ 
And  projecting^ 
What's  your  end  and  aim. 
One  toes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading, 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  ooontiy  from  inrading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth  of  lading. 
HaUo  my  fimcy,  wiiither  wilt  thoa  go  f 

When  I  look  befon  me^ 

Then  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me  j 
All  the  world's  a-gadding, 
Running  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
He  that  is  below  enyieth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  abore,  him  that's  bdow  despiseth^ 
80  erexT  man  his  plot  and  counter-plot  deriseth. 
Hallo  my  nncy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Hen  I  do  espy ; 
Each  another  jostling, 
Ereiy  one  tuimoiling^ 
Th'  other  spoiling. 
As  I  did  pass  tikem  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion. 
Another  bancs  his  head,  because  he's  out  of  lashicD, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation. 
Hallo  my  fimcy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean. 

Fain  would  I  Imow 
What  doth  cause  the  motion, 
And  returning 
In  its  ioumeying. 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerre  I 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  salt 

water. 
Do  nerer  blind  their  eye ;  methinks  it  Is  a  matter 
An  inch  abore  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater  1 
Hftllo  my  fimcy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Fain  would  I  be  resolTed 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  Sie  bull  was  called 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  i'  the  moon  I 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly ; 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  Imb  so 

lightly;  ^^ 

And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly.      | 
Hallo  my  fSuicy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

In  conceit  like  PhsBton, 

I'll  mount  Phoebus'  chair. 
Having  ne'er  a  hat  on. 
All  my  hair  a-buming 
In  my  jouraoTing,. 
Hunyinc  through  the  air. 
Fain  would  I  hear  his  fiery  horses  neighing^ 
And  see  how  they  on  foamj  bits  an  playing ; 
All  the  stars  and  planets  1  will  be  surrey ing  I 
HaUo  my  uuu^,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 


O,  from  what  cround  of  naitaie 

Doth  thepefican. 
That  self-derouiing  cnatuie^ 
Prove  so  froward 
And  untoward. 

Her  vitals  for  to  strain  t 

And  why  the  subtle  fox,while  in  death's  wounds  islyin^ 

Doth  not  lament  his  nangs  by  howling  and  by  crying ; 

And  why  the  milk-white  swan  doth  sing  when  she'a 

a-dying. 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  irilt  thou  got 

Fain  would  I  conclude  this. 

At  least  make  essay. 
What  similitude  is; 
Why  fowls  of  a  feather 
Flock  and  fly  together. 
And  ^amM  know  beaats  of  prey: 
How  Nature's  alchymists,  these  small  laborioas  cra^ 

tures. 
Acknowledge  still  a  prince  in  ordering  their  matten. 
And  suffer  none  to  live,  who  slothinc  lose  their  featuna. 
Hallo  my  fimcy,  ii^ther  wut  thou  go  I 

I'm  rapt  with  admiratioii, 

When  I  do  ruminate^ 
Hen  of  an  occupation. 
How  each  one  c»Us  hUn  brother. 
Yet  each  envieth  other, 
And  yet  stiU  intimate  I 
Tea,  I  admire  to  see  some  natures  further  sund'red. 
Than  antipodes  to  us.    Is  it  not  to  be  wond*red. 
In  myriads  ye'U  find,  of  one  mind  scans  a  hundred  I 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thoa  go  I 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  perturb  my  pate^ 
Considering  the  motions. 
How  the  heavens  are  preserred. 
And  this  world  served, 
^  ^  In  moisture,  light,  and  heat  I 
If  one  spirit  sits  the  outmMt  cinle  turning, 
Or  one  turns  another  continuing  in  journeying. 
If  rapid  cireles'  motion  be  that  which  they  call  bumiagl 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Fain  also  would  I  prove  this, 

By  conslderiotf 
What  that,  which  yoa  call  love^  is : 
Whether  it  be  a  folly 
Or  a  melancholy. 
Or  some  heroic  thing  I 
Fain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  whom  love  hath 

wounded. 
And  fully  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded. 
Whom  nothing  else  oould  please  though  tbe  worid 
were  rounded. 
HaUo  my  fimcy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

To  know  this  world's  centre, 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  lengti^ 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hid  attractions 
Of  magnetic  actions, 
And  adamantic  strength. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  in  some  iMly  moonti^. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees  or  fountMn  t 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  in. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thoa  got 

Fain  would  I  have  it  tried 

By  experiment, 
Bv  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature. 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater, 
Or  all  remains  compete  t 
Fain  would  I  know  if  beasts  have  any  nason; 
If  falcons  killinff  eagles  do  commit » treason ; 
If  fear  of  wintei^s  want  make  swallows  fly  the 
Hallo  my  fancy,  wluther  wilt  thou  go  f 
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Hallo  mj  ffmcy,  lullo, 

SUj,  stay  ftt  home  with  me^ 
I  can  thee  no  longer  follow. 
For  thou  hast  beiraj*d  me^ 
And  bewraj'd  me ; 
It  is  too  much  for  thee. 
Staj,  stay  at  home  with  me;  leaye  off  thj  lofty 

soaring; 
Stay  thou  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  boohs  be 

poring; 
For  he  that  goes  abroad,  lays  little  up  in  storing : 
Thou'rt  welcome  home,  my  fancy,  welcome  home  to  me. 

AkUfPOor  Schoiar/ 

WkUher  wilt  thorn  go  f 
or 
StroHM  AltenOiona  tokUA  at  this  time  5e, 
Th»€%  mamff  did  thmk  Aty  never  ehomld  me. 


pAnsB  a  OoHeotioa  of  poems  cntllled  *  Iter 


Bonele,'  \j  R. 


In  a  melancholy  study, 

None  but  myself, 
Methought  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

Aner  seven  yean'  readings 
And  costly  breeding, 
I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf : 
Into  learned  rags 

IVe  rent  my  plush  and  satin, 
And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,'  and  Latin ; 
Instead  of  Aristotle, 
Would  I  had  got  a  patten : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Cambridge,  now  I  must  leaye  thee^ 

And  follow  Fate, 
College  hopes  do  deoeire  me; 
I  oft  expected 
To  hare  been  elected, 
But  desert  is  reprobate. 
Masters  of  colleges 

Hare  no  common  graces. 
And  they  that  have  fellowshipi 

Hare  bat  common  places ; 
And  those  that  schoUurs  are. 
They  must  hare  handsome  faces :   . 
Alas,  poor  scholar  I  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

I  have  bow*d,  I  hare  bended. 

And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended : 

I  hare  preach*d,  I  haye  printed 
Whatever  I  hinted. 
To  please  our  English  pope : 
I  worship'd  towards  the  east, 

But  the  sun  doth  now  forsake  me ; 
I  find  that  I  am  fxdling ; 

The  northern  winds  do  shake  me : 
Would  I  had  been  upright. 
For  bowine  now  wul  break  me : 
Alas,  poor  scholar  t  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

At  great  preferment  I  aimed, 

lYitness  my  silk ; 
Bui  now  my  hopes  are  maimed  t 
I  looked  lately 
To  liye  most  stately. 
And  haye  a  daiiy  of  beU^ropes*  mi]k| 
But  now,  alasl 

Myself  I  must  not  flatter; 
Bigamy  of  steeples 

Is  a  laughing  matter ; 
Each  man  must  hare  but  one^ 
And  curates  will  grow  fattor ; 
Alas,  poor  scholar  I  wUther  wilt  thoa  gol 


Into  some  couniiy  yillage 
Now  I  must  go^ 
Wliere  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron 
And  parched  matron 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe ; 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 

And  pray,  too,  on  a  sudden. 
And  confute  the  pope 

At  adrenture,  wiUiout  studying^ 
Then  ten  pounds  a-year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding  : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wut  thou  got 

All  the  arte  I  haye  skUl  in, 

Diyine  and  humane. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling: 

When  the  women  hear  nM^ 
They  do  but  jeer  me. 
And  say  I  am  pro&ne. 
Once,  I  remember, 

I  preached  with  a  weayer; 
I  quoted  Austin, 

He  <|^uoted  Dod  and  Cleyer; 
I  nothmg  got. 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beayer : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  |ot 

Ships,  >hips,  ships,  I  can  disooyer. 

Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in,  and  go  orer. 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva,  or  Amsteroaipt 
Bishoprics  are  yoid 

In  Scotland ;  shall  I  thithiw  t 
Or  follow  Hindebank 

And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  priest  to  shriye  themt 
0  no,  'tis  bluflfring  weaiher : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thoa  got 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  haye  hit  it ; 

Peace,  Goodman  Fool ; 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 

Draw  thy  indenture. 
Be  bound  at  adTenturo 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may'st  oommanc^ 
By  William  Lilly's  charter : 
There  thou  may'st  whip,  strip. 

And  hang,  and  draw,  and  quarter. 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur : 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  thither,  thither  will  I  go. 

The  Fairy  Qimn, 

rAnenTinous,  from  the  *  Mystflries  of  Lcrra  and 

1658.] 

Come,  follow,  follow  me^ 

You,  faiiy  eWes  that  be ; 

Which  circle  on  the  gre^i. 

Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen* 
Hand  in  hand  let's  dance  around^ 
For  this  place  is  faiiy  ground* 

When  mortals  are  at  rest, 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied. 

Through  keyholes  we  do  glide  | 
Oyer  tables,  stools,  and  shefyes. 
We  trip  it  with  our  faiiy  elyes. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 

With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl. 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep. 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep ; 
There  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thii^; 
None  escapes,  nor  none  eques. 
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And  dulj  iba  U  fid  i 
For  m  DM,  Mon  m  go, 
Te  drop  a  taats  in  W  (Mi 
Upon  a  muhrooni'i  head 
Oar  Ckblecloth  we  tpmd  ; 
A  grmin  of  rjt  or  whiOtbi 
Ii  muidut  which  we  e*t ; 
Pwrlj  drop*  of  dew  we  drink. 
In  Kani  cup*  fiU'd  to  the  brink. 
The  bnini  of  nichtinnlae, 
With  QDctuwu  &t  oTnkila, 
BatwMti  two  eockln  ttaw'd, 
Ii  mot  thkt'i  euilT  chsw'd  | 
Tuk  of  wotmi,  lad  munw  of  mioa, 
Do  nuke  a  diih  that'i  woBdnme  uio*. 
Hie  gfsiihopper,  gnni,  end  flj, 
Berre  lu  for  our  mitiatnlaj  ; 
Onee  e^d,  m  deuce  e  while. 
And  eo  the  time  b^uile ; 
And  if  the  moon  doth  bide  her  head, 
The  glow-woim  li^ti  ui  homa  to  bed. 
On  tnpe  of  dewy  grui 
Bo  nimbly  do  we  pai^ 
The  joang  end  tender  >talk 
Ne'er  bend*  when  we  do  wklk  ; 


FKOIB     WRIXBSa. 


~~!  pn>diictl<m*  of  thi* 
iod,  io  the  dnwrtmeat 
proect  bcM  m  high  ch>- 


the  Dervmu  force  end 
linelity  of  the  pnced- 
ere.thej'aMkeBDeara' 
jiTMcb  to  Uut  elegenoe 
IhedHiiceaDd  srreogB- 
Dt  of  wordi,  which  hei 
ce  been  atulned  In 
glleh  compoeitioD.  The 
ef  writer*  ID  philoaopbi  - 
•nd  politiol  dieeerta- 
a  are  HUton  and  Cow- 
_j'  (alTMdj'  introdncsd  ai 

poeta),  Kdner,  Temple,  Thomai  Bnmet,  and  Locke; 

m  hlitory,  the  Earl « Clarendon,  and  Biehog Bnmet) 


the  MTTice  ef  hia  party,  eren  to  the  defence  tt  that 
''"  It  oT  their  meanuee,  the  eiecntkn  of  tbe  king, 
tem  and  inflexible  princlptee,  both  in  regud  to 
on  and  to  dxll  goremment,  are  diaplaj-ed  in 

eaaavei  aome  of  wbidi  werecompoaed  in  Lalii^ 

ia  order  that  ibej  might  be  read  in  foreign  connbrJea 
ae  wdl  at  in  hli  own.  M  Uton  wrote  a  hietorj  at 
Engiand,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqoeat, 
whbdi  doe*  not  pOMtw  much  merit,  and  in  which  be 
haa  innrted  the  Ikblea  of  the  old  chronidert,  as  naa- 
ftal  to  poeti  and  oraton,  and  poceiblj  *  containing  in 
tbem  many  footetepa  and  relice  of  aomething  tna^ 
an  doquent  end  Tigorooi  diaconrae,  entitled  Amo*- 
fitim—a  Spttek/or  Ot  LOmtg  tf  UnHcaueJ  Primtmf, 


it^lng  aome  higUr  ratlooil  and  advanced  Tiewa 

on  that  aobject:  K^ATnatiitinCliritiianDoclrim, 
which  U7  ondiicoTered  in  manntcript  till  1833,  two 
yean  after  which  an  Engluh  tranilation  war  p«b- 
Hihed  b;  Hr  BomiMT.  The  entgect  of  dirorce  waa 
alao  ditcoaaed  by  Hilton  at  grtst  length,  in  tinea 
mUicaHoas,  namely,  The  DectriiK  lad  Ditciplai*  rf 
DiMnnf  Tie  JuJpiioU  of  Martin  Baca-  amcanimg 
IKarcti  and  TVfroeAordoii,  or  Eiptmtiinu  hmh  iIh 
/w  duifplaca  n  Scripbrt  tckieh  trtal  of  Marriagt. 
Of  tbeae,  the  flrat  two  were  printed  In  IGM,  and  &» 
laat  in  IMS.  Tbe  occaaioo  which  drew  them  forth 
WM  the  deaerUoo  of  hie  fltat  wife,  u  already  rdaled. 
Another  celeln«t«d  work  of  Milton  i>  ■  reply  which 
be  pnUiahed  to  the  'Ikon  Ba*ilik4,'  under  the  tide 
of  lemoelnlm?  a  prodnctian  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  in  speaking  of  Dr  Ganden.    Sub- 

^tly,  lie  engaged  in  a  Latin  conlroTeiey  with 

line,  a  pndeaior  of  Leyden,  who  had  puUished 
>oe  of  Cbaik*  Lt  and  the  war  on  both  ddea 
wai  carried  on  wHh  a  degree  of  rlrulent  aboae 
and  penonality  which,  tboo^  common  in  the  age 
of  the  dilpatanta,  ie  calculated  to  strike  a  modem 
reader  with  attonisbnient.  Salmaslui  triumpbantly 
ascribe*  the  loae  of  Hilton's  eight  to  the  fattgoes  at 
the  controTerty)  while  Hilton,  on  the  other  band,  is 
said  to  have  boasted  that  his  aererities  had  tended 
to  shorten  the  lift  of  Balmaains. 

Hilton's  prose  style  is  lofty,  dear,  vigorans,  el- 
preesiie,  and  frequently  adorned  with  proftise  and 
glowing  ijnsgery.  Like  many  other  productiona  of 
the  age,  it  U,  nowerer,  defldent  In  simplid^  aod 
■□looUinesi — qnalitiee  whose  occaiional  abaeiwe  It 
in  some  degree  attributable  to  bis  fondness  for  the 
lAtin  Idiom  in  the  construction  of  his  senlencet. 
'  It  Is  to  be  regretted,'  says  a  modem  critic,  'that 
the  prose  writingB  of  Milton  should,  io  our  Ume,  be 
■0  UtUe  read.    Ai  compositions,  they  deserre  the 


^mi 


mmouncement  of  the  author*!  intentioa  to  puhUsh 
his  immortal'  poem. 

{MiUtm*t  Litereay  Mmings.'] 

After  I  had,  from  my  first  yean,  by  the  ceatelen 
diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  whom  lod  reoom- 
penae,  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  sonu'  sdenoes, 
as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundxy  masters  and  teachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 
whether  anght  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
the  orerlookiiig,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  proeing  or  rersing,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  rital  signs  it 
had,  wks  likely  to  lire.  But  much  latelier,  in  the 
priTate  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  faToured  to 
resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  compost  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  ^for 
the  manner  is,  that  CTery  one  must  giro  some  proof  of 
his  wit  and  rnding  there^,  met  with  acceptance  abore 
what  was  looked  for ;  ana  other  things  which  I  had 
•hlfted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  oonreniences,  to  patch 
up  among  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums, 
which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps,  I  bepn  thus  far  to  assent  both  to 
them  and  divers  of  my  mends  here  at  home ;  and  not 
less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  ^which  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  to  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written,  to  after  times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at  once  pos- 
sessed me,  and  these  other,  that  if  f  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  bay  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  n^g^td  be  sooner  had  than  to 
Ood's  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my 
country.  For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 
among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution 
which  Ario8to  followed  against  the  persuasions  of 
Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
Terbal  curioHities  the  end,  that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ; 
but  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relater  of  the  best  uid 
safest  things  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this 
island,  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest 
and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy, 
and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in 
my  proportion,  with  this  oyer  and  abeve,  of  being  a 
Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once 
named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that, 
but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world, 
whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians, 
as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  re- 
nowned by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 
handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 
profuse,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  wlwt  the  mind 
at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope 
and  hardest  attempting.  Whether  that  epic  form, 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two 
of  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  a  difiuse,  and  the  book  of  Job 
a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein 
are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which 
in  them  that  know  art,  and  use  judgment,  is  no  trans- 
cression,  but  an  enridiing  of  art.  And  lastly,  what 
sing  or  knight  before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen, 
in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And 
as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedi- 
tion against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards ;  if  to 
the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art 
anght  may  be  trusted,  and  that  then  be  nothiDg  ad- 


verse in  our  dimate^  or  the  fate  ot  this  age.  It  haply 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  ofier  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found 
more  doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation.     The 
Scripture  also  afibrds  us  a  fine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges ;   and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.     And  this  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parens,  commenting 
that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.    (>r  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns, 
wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  thinn 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most,  and  end  fisulty.    But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all 
these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
appear,  over  all  the  kinas  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
puable.    These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are 
of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and 
cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility  ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mino,  and 
set  the  affi3ctions  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  high  providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing  victorious 
affonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.     Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave^ 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  -refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.    Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all 
the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her 
eleffantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  good  life  appear  now  ragged  and  difficult,  though 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then 
M>p^ar  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.    And  what  a 
benefit  wouldthis  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  maybe 
soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and 
bane  which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and 
interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons 
as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  Mch  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swulowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for 
the  commonwealth  if  our  magistrates,  as  in   those 
famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into  their  care 
not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and 
brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and 
festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  were 
authorised  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunk- 
enness and  lost,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden 
our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill 
and  petfonnancss ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make 
diicwet  our  minds,  by  the  learned  and  affable  meet- 
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ing  of  frequent  academies,  and  the  procurement  of 
wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquent 
and  graceful  enticements  to  the  lore  and  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  instructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call 
of  wisdom  and  Tirtue  may  be  heard  eTor3rwhere,  as 
Solomon  saith  :  *  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her 
Toice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the 
chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.' 
Whether  this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after 
another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pane- 
guries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  war 
may  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  reoeire  at  once  both 
tecreati<m  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  con- 
sult.   The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  inten- 
tions  which  have  lired  within  me  erer  since  I  could 
conceive  myself  anything  worth  to  my  country,  I  re- 
turn to  crare  excuse,  that  uivent  reason  hath  plucked 
from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  mre-dated  discovery.  And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my- 
self, as  f)Bkr  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisito- 
rious  and  tyrannical  dunoerv  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.   Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  beinf  a  work  not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ; 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fury  of  a  rhyming 
parasite;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of 
dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  de- 
vout prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  sera- 
phim with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  this  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observa- 
tion, insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affain;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  cre- 
dulity upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  l^forehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and 
leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheer^ 
ful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  firom  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  holTot^  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and 
there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belieT  lies  in  maxginal  stuffings ;  who  when 
they  have,  like  good  sUmpters,  laid  you  down  their 
horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a 
rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
^ou  may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work 
IS  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindi- 
cated.    Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distin- 
guish learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine 
what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  a^^unst  such  adversaries. 

And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  leamin^,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people 
who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  aner 
wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
yeying  to  us  tilings  usefiu  to  be  known.    And  though 


a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  noi 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Hence  appear 
the  many  mistakes  whiiAi  have  made  learning  gene- 
rally so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful :  first,  we  do 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scrap- 
ing together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  Kx(d  delightfully  in 
one  year. 

And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle 
vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and  universities; 
partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
tions, which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  jud^ent,  and  the 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  lonff  reading  and  observ- 
ing, with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  fix>m  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  <tf 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get 
of  wretched  barbarising  against  the  Latin  and  Greek 
idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued 
and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested, 
which  they  scarce  taste  ;  whereas,  if  after  some  pre- 
paratory grounds  of  speech  by  their  oertun  forms  got 
into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in 
some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  sub- 
stance of  good  things  and  arts  in  due  order,  which 
would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly  into  their 
power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most 
profitable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth 
spent  herein. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem 
it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  re- 
covered from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easr 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense), 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  novices  at 
first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstractions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  where  they 
stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lameni- 
able  construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  tran^orted 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded 
all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements, 
while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunately 
their  sevenU  ways,  and  hasten  them,  wita  the  sway 
of  friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenaiy,  or 
ignorantly  sealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  the 
trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the 
prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and 
eq^uity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  pro- 
mising and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fiU 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  aflairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flatted  and  courtshifts, 
and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  bluest 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  witii 
a  conscientious  slavery  ;  if^  as  I  rather  think,  it  be 
not  felled.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and 
airy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to 
the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  thdr 
days  in  feasto  and  jollity ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these  are  the 
trton,  and  these  art  the  fruiti  of  miqmHling  our 
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prime  jouth  at  BchooU  and  uniTenities  as  we  do, 
either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  luch  things  chieflj 
as  were  better  unlearned. 

I  shall  detain  you.  now  no  lonm  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  what  we  should  not  do,  out  straight  conduct 
jou  to  a  hillndde,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right 
path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious, 
indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious 
sounds  on  ererj  side,  tliat  the  haip  of  Orpheus  was 
not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  je  snail  hare 
more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our 
stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
happy  nurture,  tl&an  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag 
our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
of  sowthistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set 
before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of 
their  tenderest  and  most  docile  age. 

I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion, that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully, and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  oonoem- 
ment  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  have  a 
'ngilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well  as 
men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors;  for  books 
are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
whose  progeny  they  are ;  nav,  they  do  preserve,  as  in 
a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living 
^  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively, 
and  as  vigorously  productiTe,  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
gons* teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itMlf,  kills  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lires  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  mastcr-spiri^  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  orrond  life.  Tis  true  no  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhi^  there  is  no  great 
loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the 
loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  there- 
fore, what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
labours  of  public  men,  how  spill  that  seasoned  life  of 
man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books  ;  since  we  see 
a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  some- 
times a  kind  of  martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impressi<m,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the 
execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  soft  essence,  Um 
breath  of  reason  itself  slays  an  immortality  rather 
than  a  life.  *  * 

Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  differ  little 
ornotiiing  from  unwholesome;  and  best  books  to  a 
naughty  mind  are  not  onappUcable  to  occasions  of 
evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment 
in  the  healthiest  concoction ;  but  herein  the  diffiv- 
ence  is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  jndi- 
dous  reader  serve  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to 
confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  *  *  Good 
and  evil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up 
together  almost  inseparably;  and  the  knowfodge  of 
AMd  is  so  involred  and  interwoven  with  the  uiow- 
ledffe  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
liaraly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  oonAised  seeds 
which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
i&teniuMd.    It  wis  from  oal  the  rind  of  coa  ap^ 


tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two 
twins  cleaving  together,  lei^ped  forth  into  the  w<^ld. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  sood  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing 
good  bjr  evil.  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is, 
what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence 
to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  1  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  s^  her  baitf 
and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he 
is  the  true  war-faring  Christian.  1  cannot  praise  a 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
broathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 
brin^  impurity  much  rather :  that  which  purifies  us 
is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contraiy.  That  vir- 
tue, therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ez- 
cremental  whiteness  :  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
sage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  due  be  known 
to  think  a  better  teiicher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas), 
describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Guion. 
brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer  through  ti&e  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world 
so  necessary  to  the  oonstituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  r^ons  of  sin  and  fitlsitjr,  than  by  reading 
all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  <n 
reason!  ♦  ♦ 

1  lastly  proceed,  firom  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement and  affirant  that  can  be  ofierad  to  learn- 
ing and  to  learned  men.  It  was  a  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  prelates,  upon  eveiy  least  oreath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more 
equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  learning  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  thai 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy;  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sradid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  competency  left 
him.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to  didiearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  Uie  mercenary  crew  and  faUe  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  eridently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  bat 
the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  last- 
ing fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  whicn  God  and 
gcwd  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
whose  publbhed  labours  advance  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common 
repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  ofi^ded,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and 
examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something 
of  corruption,  is  the  peatest  aiq>leasure  and  indignity, 
to  a  me  and  knowing  spirit,  thai  can  bo  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to 
be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  fenda 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur  t — if  serioua 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must 
not  be  uttered  without  ^e  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporising 
and  extemporising  licenser  I  He  who  is  not  trusted  wiu 
his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil, 
and  standing  to  the  haiard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  com- 
monwealth iriierein  he  was  bom  for  other  than  a  fool 
or  s  foteigMT.    When  s  man  writes  to  the  world,  hia 
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•ammoni  up  all  hif  roMon  mnd  deliberation  to  amitt 
him ;  hetearchet,  meditates,  is  indu8trioui,aud  likelj 
consults  and  confers  with  hu  judicious  friends ;  after 
all  which  is  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  inform^  in 
what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any  that  writ  before  him ; 
if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and 
ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his 
abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as 
not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he 
cany  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his  midnight 
watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hast^ 
-new  of  an  unleisured  licenser,  perhs^  much  his 
Tounger,  periiaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  per- 
nio one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  book-writing ; 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  m 

C*  it  lik<*  a  puny  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's 
d  on  the  hack  of  his  title,  to  be  his  bail  and  surety 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  sedikcer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dis- 
honour and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to 
the  pririlege  and  dignity  of  learning.  *  *  And 
how  can  a  man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life 
of  teaching ;  how  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  be  silent,  whenas 
all  he  teaches,  all  he  delirers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 
under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal  licenser,  to  blot 
or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hide-bound 
humour  which  he  calls  his  judgment  I  When  every 
acute  reader,  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic  license, 
will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  ding  the  book 
a  quoit*s  distance  from  him,  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I 
endure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  me  under  the 
wardship  of  an  OTcneeing  fist.    *        * 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's  discour- 
agement at  this  your  order  are  mere  flourishes,  and 
not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannises ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men 
(for  that  honour  I  had),  and  been  counted  happy  to 
be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they 
supposed  England  was,  wnile  themselres  did  noUung 
but  bemoan  the  sarrile  condition  into  which  learning 
amongst  ihem  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had 
been  there  written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery 
and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  tfa^ 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  inquisition, 
for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under 
the  prelatioal  yoke,  nerertheless  I  toi^L  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  happiness  that  other  nations  were  so  per- 
suaded of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  beyond  my  hope 
that  those  worthies  were  then  breathine  in  her  air, 
who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  d<3iTerance,  as 
shall  never  be  foisotten  by  any  revolution  of  time 
that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England  1  consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the 
governors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
ugenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile 
and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  boieath  the  reach  of  any 

Clint  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  *  * 
ethinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
and  shaking  her  inrincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undMiled  eyes  at  the  rail  mid-day  beam ;  purg- 
ing and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tarn  itself  of  heavenly  radumce ;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
love  the  twilidit,  flutter  about,  amaied  at  what  she 
means.  •  ♦ 

Though  all  the  vrindi  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
iigttriiNisly,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 


her  strength.  Let  her  and  CUsehood  srapple;  who 
ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  opeo 
encounter!  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  sup- 
pressing. He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for 
light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us, 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  constituted  be- 
yond the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  mbo 
envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in  at  their  case- 
ments. What  a  collusion  u  this,  whenas  we  are  ex- 
horted by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  '  to  seek  for 
wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,'  early  and  late,  that 
another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  bj 
statute!  When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the 
hardest  labour  in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath 
furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn 
forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered 
and  defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his 
adversarr  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  advantage  of 
vrind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  onhr  that  he  may  try  the 
natter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  opponents  then 
to  skulk,  to  lay  ambuuiments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridn 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  thougn 
it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness 
and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  knows 
not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty! 
She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensing, 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the 
defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her 
but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps. 

This  appeal  of  Milton  was  unsuccessf^  and  it 
was  not  till  1694  that  England  was  set  free  from  the 
censors  of  the  press. 

[T^  RefifrmaiUm,^ 

When  I  recall  to  mind,  at  last,  after  so  many  dark 
ages,  wherein  the  huge  overshadowinff  train  of  error 
had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament 
of  the  church  ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful  Reforma- 
tion, by  Divine  power,  strook  through  the  black  and 
settled  night  of  ignorance  and  Anti-Christian  tyrannic 
methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs 
rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  r^wls  or  hears,  and 
the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbathe  his 
soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  Then  was  the 
sacred  Bible  sousht  out  of  the  dusty  comers,  where 
profane  falsehood  and  neclect  had  thrown  it,  the 
schools  opened,  divine  and  numan  learning  raked  out 
of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and 
cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  of 
salvation,  the  muiyrs,  with  the  unresistiblo  might  ot 
weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scorn- 
ing the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  dragon. — CfBeforwut 
turn  in  Enffuma, 

Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  with  her 
Dirine  Master,  and  vras  a  perfect  shape,  most  glorioof 
to  look  on  ;  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  apostles 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a 
wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  story  coes  of  the 
Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they 
dealt  with  the  god  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth, 
hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces  and 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  tima 
ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  ra- 
pear,  imitating  the  carefhl  search  that  Isis  made  for 
the  manffled  lx>dy  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gathei^ 
ing  up  hmb  by  limb,  still  as  they  could  find  them. 
\^  have  not  vet  found  them  all.  Lords  and  Commons  I 
nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her  master's  second  coming  ;  he 
shall  bring  together  eyery  joint  and  member,  and 
mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  lovelinMi 
and  peifBctioiL — AfwpagUiea, 
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[Expiratum  of  tiu  Roman  Power  in  intern.] 

Thus  expired  this  great  empire  of  the  Romans ;  first 
in  Britain,  soon  after  in  Italy  itself;  haring  borne 
chief  sway  in  this  island  (though  nerer  thoroughly 
subdued,  or  all  at  once  in  subjection),  if  we  reckon 
from  the  coming  in  of  Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  in  which  year  Honorius  wrote  those  letters 
of  discharge  into  Britain,  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  six^-two  years.  And  with  the  empire  fell  also 
what  before  in  this  western  world  was  chiefly  Roman — 
learning,  ralour,  eloquence,  history,  civility,  and  eren 
language  itself— all  these  together,  as  it  were  with 
equal  pace,  diminishing  and  decaying.  Henceforth 
we  are  to  steer  by  another  sort  of  authors,  near  enough 
to  the  times  they  write,  as  in  their  own  country,  if 
that  would  senre,  in  time  not  much  belated,  some  of 
equal  age,  in  expression  barbarous ;  and  to  say  how 
judicious,  I  suspend  awhile.  This  we  must  expect ;  in 
civil  matters  to  find  them  dubious  relators,  and  still 
to  the  best  advantage  of  what  they  tenn  Mother 
Church,  meaning  indeed  themselves;  in  most  other 
matters  of  religion  blind,  astcinished,  and  strook  with 
superstition  as  with  a  planet ;  in  one  word,  monks. 
Yet  these  guides,  where  can  be  had  no  better,  must 
be  followed  ;  in  gross  it  may  bo  true  enough  ;  in  cir- 
cumstance each  man,  as  his  judgment  gives  him,  may 
reserve  his  faith  or  bestow  it.* — Bist,  ^  Britain, 


AMRAMAU  COWLKT. 

CowLET  holds  a  'distinguished  position  among 
the  prose  writers  of  this  age.  Indeed  he  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  cultivated  that 
dear,  easy,  and  natural  style  which  was  subse- 
quently employed  and  improved  by  Drydcn,  Tillot- 
8on,Bir  William  Temple,  and  Addison.  Dr  Johnson 
lias,  with  reason,  pointed  out  as  remarkable  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  Cowley's  prose, 
and  the  stifi' formality  and  affectation  of  his  poetry. 
'  No  author,'  says  he,  *  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his 
prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  His 
thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and 
placid  equability,  which  lias  never  yet  obtained  its 
due  commendation.  Notliing  is  far-sought  or  hard- 
laboured;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 

*  •  Mnton'k  Hbtory,'  tsys  Warborton.  In  m  letter  to  Dr  Birch, 
'  is  wrote  with  great  dmplicity,  oontr»ry  to  his  custom  in  his 
proNC  works ;  and  is  the  betto-  for  it.  But  he  wnnetimes  rises 
to  a  surpritdnf  frandeur  in  the  ittntiments  and  exprewion,  as 
at  the  oonolusion  of  the  second  bnolc :  **  Henceforth  we  are  to 
steer,"  Sto.  I  never  saw  anjrthing  equal  to  this,  but  the  conclu- 
sion of  Sir  Walter  RakHgh^  lliiAory  of  the  Worid.*  This  praise 
of  the  acute  and  critical  prelate  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  over- 
strained ;  but  the  reader  has  here  the  passage  before  him,  and 
may  decide  for  himself.  The  eondnslon  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
history  Is  as  follows  :— 

*  By  this  m-hlch  we  have  already  set  down,  Is  seen  the  begfn- 
nhic  and  end  ot  the  three  first  monarchies  of  the  world; 
whereof  the  founders  and  erectors  thooghl  that  th^  could 
never  have  ended.  That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was 
also  at  this  time  almoat  at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flou- 
rishing in  tlie  middle  of  the  field,  having  rooted  up  or  out  down 
alt  tliat  kept  it  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
But  after  some  continuance.  It  shall  begin  to  lo«e  the  beauty  it 
had  ;  the  storms  of  Ambitkm  shall  beat  her  great  boughs  and 
branches  one  against  another ;  her  l«>aveB  shall  fall  off,  her 
Ihnbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations  enter  the  field, 
and  cut  her  down. 

O  doquent,  Just,  and  mighty  Death !  whom  none  could  ad- 
vfae,  thou  hast  petsuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 
done;  and  whom  all  the  wortd  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
east  ont  of  the  world  and  despised  :  thou  hast  drawn  together 
all  the  fiir-stretehed  greatn— ,  aB  the  prMe,  enaslty,  and  am- 
bition of  man,  and  covered  all  over  with  these  two  narrow 
words,  ificJMrtr 


familiar  without  grossness.'*  The  prose  works  of 
Cowley  extend  but  to  sixty  folio  pages,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  his  Estaya^  which  treat  of  the  following 
subjects:— Liberty,  Solitude,  Obscuri^,  Agriculture, 
The  Garden,  Greatness,  Avarice,  The  I>Anger8  of 
an  Honest  Man  in  much  Company,  The  Shortnesf 
of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  Riches,  The  Danger  of 
Procrastination,  Of  Myselfl  In  these  essays,  the 
author's  craving  for  peace  and  retirement  if  a  fre- 
quently recurring  theme. 

CfMytdf. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himself ;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  anything  of 
dispanigement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything 
of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  <J 
ofl^ending  him  in  this  kind  ;  neither  my  mind,  nor 
my  body,  nor  mjr  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for 
that  vanitv.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment, 
that  they  hare  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous, 
or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides 
that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  these  orecedent  discourses,  and  shall  be 
likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up 
to  the  estimation  of  most  people.  As  f%r  as  my 
memory  can  return  back  ink)  my  past  life,  before  I 
knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  v^at  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections 
of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them, 
as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  others,  by 
an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  in- 
scrutable to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I  wa* 
a  very  young  bov  at  school,  instead  of  nmning  about 
on  holidays,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont 
to  steal^  from  them,  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either 
alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one  ouinpanion,  if  I 
could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too, 
so  much  an  enemv  to  constraint,  that  my  masters 
could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  penuasions  or  en- 
couraj^nents,  to  learn,  without  book,  the  common 
rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dispensed  with  me 
alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the 
usual  exercise  out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation. 
That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  1  am  now 
(which,  I  confess,  1  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  1  was 
but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed, 
with  mairy  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down  (if  a  very  little 
were  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now  be  much  adxamed. 
1  his  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th*  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  *t  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light^ 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  mors 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

Mr  garden  painted  o*er 
With  Nature^  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasuns  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  spafoe, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  nis  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state^ 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  nicht, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  thera ;  I  have  liv'd  to-dsj« 
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You  in»j  lee  by  it  I  WM  eren  then  acquainted 
with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of 
Horace)  ;  and  peihapt  it  was  the  immature  and  im> 
moderate  lore  of  them  which  stamped  fint,  or  ratho* 
engrared,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  let- 
ters cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the 
tree,  still  grow  proportionably.  But  how  this  lore 
came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  rcrse,  as 
hare  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember 
when  I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it, 
there  wm  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  (I  know 
not  by  what  accident,  for  uie  herself  nerer  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion)  ;  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spenner's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  nnder- 
itanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  thiit)  ;  and  by  de- 
grees, with  the  tinkling  of  the  rh  vme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers  ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old.  With  these  affections 
of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went 
to  the  univenity ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thenoe  by 
that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  eufier  no- 
thing to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every 
Elaat,  even  from  the  princely  cedars,  to  me,  the 
yssop.  Yet  1  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have 
befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  1  was  cast  b^  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  heti  persons,  and  mto 
khe  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  hero  engacod  in  ways  most  oon- 
truy  to  the  original  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
mudi  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatneM,  both  militant  and  triumphant 

ifor  thM  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the 
^rench  courts)  ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering 
my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of 
reason  to  that  which  wait  before  but  natural  inclina- 
tion. I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was 
real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I 
saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per- 
sons, whom  I  likod  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or 
desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to 
be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  stoim  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and 
honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  beet  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  bo  desired  by  a  man  of  my 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  vet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  kc 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  an^  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
the  country,  which  I  thought  in  that  case  1  might 
easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophesy  against  mvself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it : 

Thon  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war. 
Nor  at  the  Ezchang«  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 
Which  thy  legleelad  TtiM  doea  mm,  Jm. 


However,  by  the  &iling  of  the  foreea  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, I  did  not  qnit  the  design  which  I  had  resolved 
on  ;  I  east  myself  into  it  a  eorpuM  perditum^  without 
making  capitulation!,  <3it  taking  counsel  of  fortune. 
But  Ood  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul.  Take 
thy  ease  :  I  met  presently  not  oiUv  with  many  little 
incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  mudi 
sickness  (a  new  miafurtune  to  me),  as  would  have 
BDoiled  the  hairiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine. 
Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  <«eurse  ;  Non  tg^ 
perfidum  dixi  taenanentum,^  Nothing  shall  separate 
me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and 
have  now  at  last  married ;  though  she  neither  has 
brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  heb 


Neevot, 


mmuU 


NonUmOf  vot  mtiMB,  liberUu,  otw^  Ubri^ 


Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you. 


You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  beat^ 
You  muaea,  books,  and  libertv,  and  rest ; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  foTMken  ba^ 
Aa  long  as  life  itaelf  forsakes  not  me^ 

[PMry  amd  PoeU,} 

It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  aeen  that  the  poet  diea 
beforo  the  man ;  for  when  we  once  fall  in  love  with 
that  bewitdiing  ait,  we  do  not  nae  to  court  it  as  a 
mistress,  but  many  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for  better 
or  worse  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  whole 
life.  But  as  the  marriages  of  infants  do  but  rarely 
prosper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  diminution 
or  decay  of  my  affection  to  poesy,  to  which  I  had  con- 
tracted myself  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  to  my 
own  prejudice,  in  regard  of  thoee  mora  profitable 
matches  which  I  micht  have  made  among  the  richer 
sciences.  As  for  the  portion  which  this  brings  of 
fame,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  anv,  for  men  are  not 
oftener  deceived  in  their  hopes  of  widows  than  in  thett 
opinion  ofexegi  momumentum  <gn  ptrennifu)  that  hardly 
ever  comes  in  whilst  we  are  living  to  ei\joy  it,  but  is 
a  fantastical  kind  of  revenion  to  our  own  selves. 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  this  posthumous 
and  imaginary  happineas,  since  they  find  commonly 
so  little  in  present,  that  it  may  be  truly  applii:d  to 
them  which  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  fint  Christians,  *  if 
their  reward  be  in  this  life,  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.' 

And  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  timea  they  meet 
with  so  small  encouragement,  what  are  they  to  expect 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones  t  If  wit  be  such  a  plant 
that  it  scarce  receives  heat  enough  to  preserve  it  alive 
even  in  the  summer  of  our  cold  climate,  how  can  it 
choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  sharp  winter  t  A  war- 
like, various,  and  a  tragic^  age  is  beat  to  write  tf,  but 
worst  to  write  in. 

There  la  nothing  that  reqniraa  ao  mudi  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit ;  it  must  not  be  either  over- 
whelmed with  the  carea  of  lift,  or  overcast  with  the 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  Borrow,  or  shaken  and  dit- 
turbed  with  the  storms  of  injurious  fortune:  it  must, 
like  the  halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  broed  in.  The 
soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  delightful  ideas, 
when  it  undertakes  to  communicate  delight  to  others, 
which  is  the  main  end  of  poeay.  One  may  see  through 
the  style  of  Ovid  de  Tritt,  the  humbled  and  dejected 
condition  of  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  it ;  there 
scarce  reouuna  any  footsteps  of  that  genius  Quern  %ee 
Jovit  tro,  nee  t^iws,  ftc  The  oold  of  the  country  had 
atricken  through  all  hia  ftcultiea,  and  benumbed  th* 
TWT  ftet  of  hia  v«naa.~iV^  to  Mt  JftMattMMa. 


IhaveaotMMIf  I 
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Wbat  a  bTftTe  pririlege  is  it  to  be  free  from  all 
eontentioiu,  £rom  all  enTjing  or  being  enried,  from 
TCoeiTing  and  from  pajing  all  kind  of  ceremonies  I  It 
is,  in  m J  mind,  a  rexy  delightful  pastime  for  two 
good  and  agreeable  friends  to  trarel  up  and  down  to- 

f  ether,  in  places  where  thej  are  bj  nolK>d j  known,  nor 
now  anjDodj.  It  was  tiie  case  of  iEneas  and  his 
Achates,  when  they  walked  invisiblj  about  the  fields 
and  streets  of  Carthage.    Venus  herself 

A  rtXL  of  tbleken'd  air  around  them  oait. 
That  none  mii^t  know,  or  wa  tham,  as 


The  common  story  of  Demosthenes'  confession,  that  he 
had  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker- 
woman  say,  as  he  passed,  *  This  is  that  Demosthenes,' 
is  wondexfullj  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I 
myself  hare  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  vanitj 
(if  it  were  any) ;  but  am  so  far  from  finding  it  any 
pleasure,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  iiuter  from  the 
place,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.  Demo- 
crittts  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  ffloried 
in  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  wnen  he 
came  to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ;  and  Epicurus  lired  there  Terr  well,  that  is,  lay 
hid  many  years  in  his  gardens,  so  fSunous  since  that 
time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  deatii, 
making,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  kind  commemoration 
of  the  hiappiness  which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together, 
he  adds  at  last,  that  he  thoucht  it  no  disparagement 
to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  talked-of  and  talking  country  in  the 
world,  they  had  liyed  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 
but  almost  without  being  heud  of;  and  yet,  within  a 
Teiy  few  years  allerward,  there  were  no  two  names  of 
men  more  known  or  more  generally  celebrated.  If 
we  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance  and  rarious  fami- 
liarities, we  8^  open  our  gates  to  the  inyaders  of  most 
of  our  time ;  w6  ^poee  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague 
of  frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being  known  much 
by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
honour  that  lies  in  that;  whatsoerer  it  be,  erery 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the 
hangman  more  than  the  lord-chief-justice  ik  a  city. 
Every  creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be 
any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said,  '  This 
is  that  Bucephalus,'  or  '  This  is  that  Incitatus,*  when 
they  were  led  prancing  through  the  streets,  as,  '  This 
is  that  Alexander,'  or,  *  lliis  is  that  Domitian  ;'  and 
truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a 
much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master,  and 
more  deserring  the  cou4-ilship  than  he  the  empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good  fame,  because  it  is 
the  shadow  of  virtue :  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the 
body  which  it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 
shadow,  and  like  that  of  St  Peter,  cures  the  diseases 
of  others.  The  best  kind  of  glory,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such  as  was  tiie  glory 
of  Cato  and  Aristidcs ;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them 
both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he 
lives  ;  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death  I  cannot  say, 
becsause  I  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
conjectural,  and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experiment 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  I  account  a  person  who  has  a 
moderate  mind  Mid  fortune,  and  lires  in  the  conver- 
sation of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
commerce  in  the  world  besides,  who  is  esteemed  well 
enough  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is 
truly  irreproachable  b^  anybody;  and  so,  after  a 
healthful  quiet  life,  beK)re  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in 
(for  I  would  not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit) ! 
this  innocent  deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Uorftoe  calls  him, 


this  wiOa  femmoy  I  take  to  have  been  more  happy 
in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  Mage 
with  show  and  noise ;  nay,  even  than  Augustus  him- 
self, who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  wheuer  he  had 
not  played  his  farce  very  welL 

Of  ProcraMtinaiion^ 

I  am  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  mrdeaSgn 
of  with£awing  myself  from  all  tumult  and  business 
of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little  rest  of  my 
time  to  those  studies  to  which  nature  had  so  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  step- 
mother, has  so  long  detained  me.  But,  nevertheless 
(you  say,  which  hut  is  carugo  maxL^  a  rust  which  spoils 
the  «>od  metal  it  grows  upon.  But  you  say)  ^ou 
would  advise  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
but  to  stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  com- 
plaisance, till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
aflbrd  me  (according  to  the  sayine  of  that  person, 
whom  you  and  I  love  very  much,  and  would  beueve  as 
soon  as  another  man)  cum  dignUale  oHvm,*  This  were 
excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is 
onoe  turned  beyond  forty :  the  seeking  for  a  fortune 
then  is  but  a  desperate  after-game ;  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes,  and  recover  all ;  espe- 
cially if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune ;  fat 
if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he 
may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter. 
Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then 
a  very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too ; '  but  1  intreat 
you  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as  you 
have  done  to  many  less  deserving  persons  ;  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  anything  to  his  estate,  but  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  desires.' 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  esecu- 
tion  of  a  work  that  is  necessaiy ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  those  things  which  we  would  stay  for  may 
otherwise  be  supplied,  but  the  loss  of  time  never  re- 
covered ;  nay,  nurther  yet,  though  we  were  sure  to  ob- 
tain all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  sure 
of  getting  never  so  much  by  continuing  the  game,  yet, 
when  Uie  light  of  life  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ou(^t  to 
be  so  precious, '  le  jen  ne  vaut  pas  la  chsAdelle' — [the 
play  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  candle]  ;  after 
having  been  long  toesed  in  a  tempest,  if  our  masts  be 
standing,  and  we  have  still  sail  and  tackling  enough 
to  cany  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of 
streamers  and  topgallants : 

« ntareviUs, 

ToCos  panda  riaoa.' 

A  gentleman,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
lost  his  life  afterwards  only  by  staying  to  put  on  a 
band  and  adjust  his  periwig :  he  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  tbe  nobto 
martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. 

IVitUm  cf  OUver  OromwdL] 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  and  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  for  there  apn»eared  to  me  (arising  out  of  the 
earth  as  I  conceived)  the  figure  of  a  man,  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the 
evening.  His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness 
adorned,  or  rather  deformed,  all  over  with  seyoal 
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figarea,  After  the  nuuiuer  of  th^  ancient  Britoni, 
painted  upon  it ;  and  I  i)erceived  that  moet  of  them 
were  the  representation  of  the  late  battles  in  our  civil 
wars,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it  was  the 
battle  of  Nasebj  that  was  drawn  upon  his  brea^it.  His 
eyes  were  like  burning  brass ;  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal  (as  I  guessed),  and  that 
looked  as  red-hot,  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  that  was  yet  bloody,  and  nerer- 
tmdees,  the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  qvaritur  Mlo  ;^  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written,  in  letters  of  gold.  Acts,  Ordinanoei,  Protesta- 
tions, Corenants,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Remon- 
■tianoea,  ice. 

Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object 
might  lukTe  quelled  a  greater  courage  than  mine,  yet  so 
it  pleased  Ood  (for  there  ia  nothing  bolder  than  a  man 
in  a  Tiaion)  thai  1  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  asked 
him  reaolutalT  and  briefly,  *  What  art  thou  t'  And  he 
•aid, '  I  am  called  thenorth-weat  princinality,  his  high- 
neaa,  the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Sooiland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  belonging 
thereunto ;  for  I  am  that  Angel  to  whom  the  Almighty 
hat  committed  the  government  of  those  three  king- 
doma,  which  thou  aeest  from  thia  place.'  And  I  an- 
■wered  and  said,  *  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  almost  these  twenty  yean  past  your  highness  has 
been  absent  from  Tour  chaige :  for  not  only  if  any 
angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  roan  had  since  that 
time  been  our  soremor,  we  should  not  hare  wandered 
thus  lon^  in  tneee  laborious  and  endleai  labyrinths 
of  confusion  ;  but  either  not  have  entered  at  all  into 
them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back  ere  we  had  ab- 
solutely lost  our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highneaa, 
we  have  had  since  sndi  a  protector,  ai  was  his  prrde- 
oa«or  Richard  III.  to  the  king,  his  nephew;  for  he 
presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  the  place  of 
it :  a  little  less  guilty,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  becanee 
the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and  thia  man  did  but 
murder  a  murderer.'  Such  a  protector  we  have  had 
aa  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  changed  for  an 
enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk  than 
thia  every  month's  apontate;  surh  a  protector,  as 
man  is  to  his  flocks  which  he  aheara,  and  eel  la,  or 
devoun  himaelf ;  and  I  would  fkin  know  what  the 
wolf,  which  he  protecta  him  from,  could  do  more ! 
Such  a  protector* and,  aa  I  woa  proceeding,  roe- 
thought  his  highneaa  began  to  put  on  a  dinpleaaed  and 
threatening  countenance,  aa  men  uae  to  do  when 
their  deareat  frieiida  happen  to  be  traduced  in  their 
company ;  which  ntve  me  the  first  rise  of  jealousy 
againat  him ;  for  I  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
among  all  his  foreign  corteapondencea,  had  ever  held 
any  with  angela.  However,  I  waa  not  hardened  enough 
yet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with  him  then  ;  and  therefore 
(aa  if  I  had  spoken  to  the  protector  himaelf  in  White- 
hall) I  deaired  him  '  that  hia  highneaa  would  pleaae 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person  whoee  relatione  to 
hia  hiffhneaa  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know.'  At 
which  he  told  me,  *  that  he  had  no  other  concernment 
for  hii  late  highneaa,  than  aa  he  took  him  to  be  the 
greateat  roan  that  ever  waa  of  the  Engliah  nation,  if 
not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world ;  which  givee  me  a 
just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now 
account  mysell^  aa  it  were,  a  naturalised  Engliah 
ancel,  by  hiaving  had  so  long  the  management  of  the 
a^ra  of  that  oountrr.  And  pray*  oountnrman,'  aald 
he,  very  kindly,  and  very  flatteringly,  *  for  I  would 
not  have  you  ull  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detesta  and  decries  ao  extraordinary  a  virtue ; 
what  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  pemon 
sf  mean  birth,  no  foitune^  no  eminent  qualities  of 


body,  which  have  aometimea,  or  of  mind,  which  hav* 
often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  ahould  hara 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  luMipineaa  to  suooeed 
in,  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the  ae»truction  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo- 
narchies upon  the  earth  1  that  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an 
open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numertnia 
and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the 
name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doori 
when  he  grew  weary  of  them  ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
unheard-of  m'^Lster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that 
in  the  very  infancy,  and  art  up  himaelf  above  all  things 
that  ever  were  called  mfk  -reign  in  Ensland ;  to  ap|imM 
all  hia  enemiea  by  arms,  and  all  hia  trienda  aftenranla 
by  artifice ;  to  aerve  all  partiea  patiently  for  awhiieiy 
and  lo  command  them  victoriously  at  laat ;  to  orer- 
run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  ovcrDsma 
with  equal  facility  both  the  lichee  of  the  south  and 
the  jpoverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  bj 
all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  goas 
of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  Iweatk  e€ 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that 
he  would  pleaae  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  mii- 
liona  s-year,  to  be  the  maater  of  those  who  had  hir«d 
him  beu>re  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  estatss 
and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  mudi  at  his  disposal, 
as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  fcther,  and  to  be 
as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and 
lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  %11  the  partictflai*  of  kis 
glory),  to  be<|ueath  all  thia  with  one  word  to  hia  pos- 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumfA 
abroad;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  mors 
than  r^ial  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind 
him  not  to  be  extinguiahed  but  with  the  whole  world  ; 
which,  aa  it  is  now  too  little  for  hia  praises,  so  mig^t 
have  been,  too,  for  hia  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  human  life  could  havr  been  strstdied  out  to  the 
extent  of  his  immortal 


The  civil  war  naturaUy  directed  the  minds  of  many 
philosophical  men  to  the  subject  of  civil  goyemmen^ 
in  which  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  fixed  ftmda- 
mental  principles  might  be  arrived  at  as  a  means  of 
preventing  future  contests  of  the  same  kind.  Neitlier 
at  that  time  nor  since,  has  it  been  found  possible  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  government  to  which  all  man- 
kind would  subscribe;  but  the  period  wider  our 
notice  nevertheless  produced  some  political  works 
which  considerably  narrowed  the  defaateable  muiid. 
The  '  LeTiathan*  of  Hobbes,  which  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  mention  in  a  former  page,  was  tlie 
most  distinguished  work  on  the  monarchical  side  of 
the  question ;  while  Harrington's '  Oceana,'>Qblished 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Milton,  are  the  best  works  in  laToar  of  < 
the  republican  doctrines. 

JAMES  BAKBXNOTOK 

Jamies  Harrington  was  a  native  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  be  was  born  in  161 1.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  was  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Chillingworth.  Afterwards,  he  went  abroad 
for  several  years,  which  were  mostlj  spent  at  the 


s  Mr  Hinne  has  Inserted  thta  diaiaeCer  of  Cromwdl,  Vat 
mtttndt  as  he  my,  in  $ami  parHeulart,A'om  tht  oHpimU,lnh^ 
htotorjr  of  Great  BriUln.  I  know  not  why  he  shoald  think  mj 
altermtloM  ntommrj.  They  are  chMly  in  the  style  wbtdi 
sorely  wuited  no  Improvement;  or,  if  it  dM,  prnterity  would 
be  more  i4e«t«d  to  have  this  curioos  fregment  tnmamitted  ts 
tMem  in  the  author's  own  words,  than  la  the 
of  the  historiaa^-tfunL 
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Ccmrta  of  HollaDd  and  Denmnrfc.     Wbile  resident  at 
the  Hague,  uid  lubieqnently  Ht  Venice,  he  Imbibed 
uiuij  of  thoce  republlcMi  Tiewa  wblch  ifterirBTdi 
I    diitlngtiiibed  bi*  irritinga.     Vlaiting  Rome,  he  at- 
I   tncted  •ome  attention  bf  reftuing  on  a  public  occa- 
don  to  kin  the  pope'i  toe  ;  conduct  which  he  after- 
{    wndm  adroitl?  defended  to  the  king  of  England,  by 
j    MTing,  tbftt, '  haring  had  the  honour  of  killing  hii 
nmje^^a  band,  he  Uioaght  it  beneath  him  to  kiaa 
'    the  toe  of  anjr  other  monarch.'    During  the  citII 
i    war,  he  wai  appointed  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
'    miuionera  to  be  one  of  the  personal  attendant*  of 
'    KingCharlea,  vho,  in  1S47,  nominatedbtm  oneof  the 
groomi  of  hia  bedcliamber.    Except  upon  politica, 
<    the  king  vaa  fond  of  Hairington'a  conTeraation  ;  and 
I    tbe  impreaaion   made  on    tlie  latter   by  the  royal 
'    condeaoeniion  and  familiarity  waa  inch,  as  to  render 
bim  Terj  deairooa  that  a  reconciliation  tietwecn  hi* 
j    majeaty  and  the  parliament  might  be  elfected,  uid 
to  eldte  In  him  the  moit  violent  grief  when  the 
I    king  waa  brought  to  tlie  acalTuld.    He  baa,  neTerthe- 
I    lea,  in  hia  writing*,  placed  Charlea  in  an  unfaTour- 
;    able  light,  and  apoken  of  hia  execution  as  the  conae- 
quence  of  a  diTine  judgment.    During  the  iwaj  of 
Cromwell,  Harringlun  occupied  himaelf  in  conipoaing 
the  Oceana,  which  waa  published  in  1G56.  and  led 
to  •creral  controreraiea.    Tbla  work  ii  a  political 
romance,  illuitrating  the  anthor'a  idea  of  a  republic 
constituted  ao  as  to  accur«  that  general  freedom  of 
which  he  waa  ao  ardent  an  admirer.     It  ia  thua  cha- 
racterised by  Hume : — '  Harrington'*   Oceana   waa 
well  adapted  to  that  age,  wbcn  the  pliuii  of  imaginarj 
republics  were  the  daily  subjects  of  debate  and  con- 
Tenalion ;  and  ejen  in  our  Urae,  it  is  justly  admired 
M  a  work  of  genius  and  inreution.    The  atyle  of  this 
author  want*  esse  and  fluency,  but  the  good  matter 
whichhisworkcontaiQimakescorapeosation.'  Afler 
the  publicBlion  of  the  '  Oceana,'  Harrington  con- 
tinued to  exert  himself  in  diffVising  hia  republican 
opiniona,  by  founding  a  debating  club,  called  the 
Bota,  and  holding  conrersationa  with  viaitors  at  hia 
own  houae.    This  brought  him  under  the  aiupicion 
c^  gorerument  soon  after  the  ResCoration,  and,   ~  ~ 
pretence  of  treaaonable  practices,  he  waa  put  ii 
couflnement,  wliich  lasted  until  an  attack  of  mental 
derangement  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
delirered  to  liis  frienda.     Ilia  death  took  place  in 
1B77.     After  a  careful  search,  we  hare  been  unable 
to  find  in  the  *  Oceasa'  a  paaaage  of  moderate  length. 
which,  apart  ttota  tbe  couloxt,  would  probably  be 
Intereitiiig  to  tbe  reader. 


the  vengeance  of  the  royaJiata.  he  remained  abroad  lor 
seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  hia  {athcr,  who 
was  aniious  to  *ee  him  before  leaving  the  world,    ] 
procnred  his  pardon  from   the  king.     After  hia  re-    j 
tain  to  England  in  1877,  he  opposed  the  meaturat    ' 


AlABKMDH  SisHiT,  ttie  Kin  ot  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leiceater,  is  another  celetmled  repnUican  writer  of 
thi*  ag&  He  waa  born  aboat  I6ai,  and  during  hia 
btber*  Uentenancy  in  Ireland,  aerred  in  the  anny 
•liaiiut  lliB  wbdf  Id  that  klDgdom.  In  1643,  when 
UMdril  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  broke 
ont,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  wliere 
lie  immedialdj  jdned  the  parliamentary  force*. 
•Dd,  ««  oolODd  of  a  regiment  of  horae,  waa  preaeni  at 
nreral  engagements.  He  was  likewise  luccessively 
tbe  gtntnor  of  Chiclietter,  Dublin,  and  Dover.  In 
IIM8  he  wa«  named  a  member  of  the  court  for  liying 
tbe  ting,  which,  however,  he  did  not  attend,  though 
apparently  not  fh)m  any  disapproval  of  the  intentions 
er  those  who  composed  it  I'be  ntarpatton  of  Crom- 
well gave  much  oflbnce  to  Sidney,  who  declined  to 
accept  office  under  either  him  or  hia  son  Richard  ; 
bat  when  the  Long  Parliament  recovered  ita  power, 
be  readily  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  council  of 
■tate.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  he  was  en- 
ftgei  in  aoonUnental  embaiay  g  and,  apptehensiTe  of 


of  the  court,  and  ha*  thua  subjected  himself  to  the    \ 
censure  of  Hume,  who  held  that  such  conduct,  after     , 
tiie  royal  pardon,  waa  ungrateful.    Probably  Sidney    ! 
himaelf  regarded  the  pardon  a*  rather  a  cesaation    j 
of  injnatice  than  as  an  obligation    to   an    impli<ut 
aubmi*aion  for  the  future.    A  more  aeriou*  charge 
agaioat  the  memory  of  this  patriot  was  presented  in 
Dalrymple's  '  Memoini  of  Great  Britain,'  pnbliahed     < 
nearly   a  tenlory  after  hia  death.    The  Engliah     I 
palriota,  with  Lord  William  Rnssell  at  their  head, 
intrigued  with  Barilion,  the  French  ambassador,  to     j 
prevent  the  war  between  France  and  England,  thdr    l 
purpose  beins  to  prevent  Charles  II.  tfata  having    I 
the  command  of  the  large  funds  which  on  auch  an    ! 
occulon  mnat  be  intrusted  to  him,  lest  he  *hould    j 
u*e  it  against  the  libertieis  of  the  nation :  while    ! 
Louis  waa  not  leas  anxious  to  prevent  the  English 
from  joining  the  list  of  hia  enemies.    "The  atsoda-    ! 
tion  waa  a  strange  onei  but  it  never  would  bare 
been  held  as  a  moral  atain  against  the  patriot*,  if    . 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  had  not  discovered  amongst 
Barillon'a  papers  one  containing  ■  list  of  person*    i 
receiving  bribes  from  the  French  monarch,  amongst    i 
whom  appears  the  name  of  Sidney,  ti^ettier  with 
those  of  several  other  leading  Whig  membera  of  par-    l 
liament.     It  has  been  suggested  that  Barilion  might 
embeule  the  money,  and  account  fur  it  by  a  flcti-     | 
tiou*  Lst  i  but,  a*  Dr  Aiken  has  candidly  remarked,    i 
'  sacrifldng  the  reputation  of  one  who  was  never 
suspected.  In  order  to  save  that  of  anotlier,  Is  uot  a 
very  equitable  proceeding.'    Yet,  when  we  cootider    ( 
the  consummate  virtue  shown  by  Sidney  in  other     , 
circumstances,  and  reflect  that  it  is  a  charge  to 
which  the  accused  has  not  had  an  opportunity  (rf    I 
replying,  we  may  well  allow  much  doubt  U)  rest  on     i 
the  point    Sidney  took  a  conipicuous  part  in  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  Whigs  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude the  Duke  of  York  fWim  the  throne ;  and  when 
that  attempt  failed,  he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  for 
an   insurrection,    to  accomplish    the    same   ohjec1> 
This,   a*  ia  well  known,   waa  exposed   in  conse- 
quence  of  the   detection   of   an    inferior    plot    fbr 
Uie  assassination   of  the   king,  ia    which   the  pa- 
triot* Russell,  Sidney,  and  others,  were  dexterously 
inculpated  by  tbe  court    Sidney  wa*  tried  fbr  high    , 
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troMon  before  the  infamoui  Chief-Justice  Jeffries. 
Although  Uie  only  witness  against  him  was  that 
abandoned  character.  Lord  Howard,  and  nothing 
could  bu  produced  that  even  ostensibly  strengthened 
the  evidence,  except  some  manuscripts  in  which  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  tyrants  was  maintained,  and 
a  preference  given  to  a  free  over  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, the  jury  were  servile  enough  to  obey  the  direc- 
ti<ms  of  the  judge,  and  pronounce  him  guilty'.  He 
was  beheaded  on  the  7  th  of  December  1683,  glorying 
in  his  martyrdom  for  that  *old  cause'  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  from  his  youth.  His  character  is 
thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet : — *  He  was  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  courage  {  a  steady  man  even 
to  obstinacy  i  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own. 
He  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in 
the  mind ;  but  he  was  against  all  public  worship,  and 
everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff 
to  all  republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
everything  that  looked  like  a  monarchy,  that  he  set 
himself  in  a  high  opposition  against  Cromwell,  when 
he  was  mnde  protector.  He  had  studied  the  history 
of  govenmnent  in  all  its  branches,  beyond  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating 
himself  into  people  that  would  hearken  to  his  notions 
and  not  contradict  him.' 

Except  some  of  his  letters,  the  only  published  work 
of  Algernon  Sidney  is  Diacour§e»  on  Govemmoit, 
which  first  appeared  in  1698.  Of  these  discourses 
Lord  Orrenr  observes,  that  *  they  are  admirably 
written,  and  contain  great  historical  knowledge,  and 
a  remarkable  propriety  of  diction ;  so  that  his  name, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  established 
in  the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  plaoed.**  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing  obaervationa  on 

Such  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree, 
diminish  their  liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  this. 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
is  requisite  for  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  everything,  and  none 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  controversies 
that  upon  Ruch  occasions  roust  continually  arise,  and 
will  probably  be  fo  many  and  great,  that  mankind 
cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  Bellarmine  said  a  commonwealth  could  not  exer- 
cise Its  power;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the 
tegular  kingdoms  in  the  world  are  commonwealths ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  saying,  that  man 
cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition 
of  the  liberty  that  God  hath  given  him.  The  liberty 
of  one  is  Uiwarted  by  that  of  another ;  and  whiUt 
they  are  all  equal,  none  will  yield  to  any,  otherwise 
than  by  a  general  consent.  This  is  the  ground  of  all 
just  governments ;  for  violence  or  fraad  can  create  no 
right;  and  the  same  consent  gives  the  form  to  them 
all,  how  much  soever  they  differ  from  each  other. 
Some  small  numbers  of  men,  living  within  the  pre* 
cincts  of  one  city,  have,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a  common 
stock  the  right  which  they  had  of  governing  themseWes 
and  children,  and,  by  conimon  consent  joining  in  one 
body,  exercised  such  power  over  every  single  person 
as  seemed  beneficial  to  the  whole  ;  and  this  men  call 
perfect  democracy.  Others  choose  rather  to  be  governed 
by  a  select  number  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
and  virtue ;  and  this,  according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  was  called  aristocracy ;  or  when  one  man 
tzoelled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  his 
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hands,  under  the  name  of  monardiy.  But  the  wises!, 
best,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  rejecting 
these  simple  species,  did  form  governments  mixed  or 
composed  of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter, 
which  commonly  received  their  respective  denomina- 
tion from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  deserve 
praise  or  blame  as  they  were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty  for 
which  we  contend  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we  cannot 
endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want,  misery, 
and  dangers  that  accompany  it  whilst  we  live  alone, 
nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without  resigning  it ;  for 
the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  framing 
it  according  to  our  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  all 
we  seek.  This  remains  to  us  whilst  we  form  govern^ 
ments,  that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  far  it  is  good 
for  us  to  recede  from  our  natural  liberty ;  which  is  of 
so  great  importance,  that  from  thence  only  we  can 
know  whether  we  are  freemen  or  slaves  ;  ana  the  dif- 
ference between  the  best  government  and  the  worst 
doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  exercise  of 
that  power.  If  men  are  naturally  free,  such  as  have 
wisdom  and  understanding  will  always  frame  good 
governments  :  but  if  they  are  bom  under  the  necessity 
of  a  perpetual  slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them ; 
but  all  must  for  ever  depend  on  the  will  of  their  lords, 
how  cruel,  road,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.  *   * 

The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the  light 
of  reason,  knew  no  other  original  title  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  jus- 
tice, which  was  beneficial  to  the  people.  These  quali- 
ties gave  beginning  to  those  governments  which  we 
call  Hctvum  Regna  [the  governments  of  the  Heroes]  ; 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  sucli  as  enjoyed  them,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  grateful  sense  of  the^ood  received  uom 
them :  they  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods,  who  in  virtue  and  beneficence  surpassed  other 
men  :  the  same  attended  their  descendants,  till  they 
came  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  their  vices  showed 
themselves  like  to,  or  worse  than  others,  who  could 
best  perform  their  duty. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  tdaj  conclude,  that  no 
privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  tnat  all  mscistrates  are  equally  the  mini- 
sters of  God,  who  perform  the  work  for  which  thej 
are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which  institute 
them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  tcnninate  their 
power  as  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  persons, 
as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  whidi  can  be 
no  other  than  their  own  good.  For  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  a  multitude  of  people  should  send  for 
Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they  owed  no- 
thing, to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  gloiy 
and  pleasure ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  it 
might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.  This 
shows  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice,  and 
procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.  This 
we  learn  from  common  sense  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immovable 
foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  aigumeDti 
relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 

LADT  RACHEL  RTTMnUU 

The  letters  of  this  hidy  have  secured  her  a  place 
in  literature  not  much  less  elevated  than  that  nidie 
in  history  which  she  has  won  by  heroism  and  con- 
jugal attachment  Rachel  Wriothealey  was  the  se- 
cond daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. In  1667,  when  widow  of  Lord  Vaugban, 
she  married  Lord  William  RusseU,  a  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Bedford.  She  was  the  senior  of  her  second 
husband  by  five  years,  and  it  is  said  that  ber 
amiable  and  prudent  character  was  the  means  of 
reclaiming  him  tcom  xoathfVil  follies  into  which  he 
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lud  plunged  at  the  time  cf  the  Reatontioa.  HIa 
lubs^uent  political  oreer  ii  kaawn  to  ererj  reader 
I  of  Engliih  liiitory.  Keier  a  man  opposed  the  conrK 
of  a  goremntent  ia  a  pore  and  uotelflth  ipirit,  that 
man  waa  Lord  William  RuiaelL  Tbe  auapicioni 
coneipondence  with  Barilloa,  aUoded  to  In  tbe  pre- 
Mding  article,  leaTM  him  niunllied,  for  the  ambai- 


Mdor  dlatinctlr  menlioiu  him  and  Lord  HoUii  aa 
two  who  woold  not  accept  bribe*.  When  brought 
to  trial  (July  1683)  under  the  aame  drcumitancei 
•■  those  which  hare  b«Q  related  in  Sidney'a  etiae — 
with  a  packed  jary  and  a  brutal  judge— and  refuied 
a  counael  to  conduct  hii  defence,  tbe  only  grace  thai 
wai  allowed  him  wai  to  haTe  an  amanueaaii.  Hi> 
lady  itepped  forth  to  nndertake  thia  office,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  prewnt.  After  the  condemnation  of 
her  huabaod,  ihe  penonally  implored  hli  pardon. 
wlthonl  aiaiL  He  lored  her  ai  mcb  a  wife  de- 
•erred  to  be  loredi  and  when  he  took  hit  final  bre- 
well  of  her,  remarked,  '  The  bittemeo  of  death  ij 
now  paatl"  Her  ladyship  died  in  1723,  at  the  age 
of  eightj-wren.    Fifty  yean  afterwardi.  appeared 

I     that  odkction  of  her  letten  which  girea  her  a  name 

I     in  our  Uterary  hialory. 

[n>  Dr  FUariniam—bn  *«■  Somv.'] 

WoBoava  A»iT,  17a  ir«i.  UN. 

At  yoa  profcM,  good  doctor,  to  take  pleaiure  in  your 
writinn  to  me,  fmni  the  teatimony  of  a  conaciencc  to 
fonrara  my  tpiritual  irelfait,  ao  do  1  to  noeiTC  them 
M  one  to  me  of  your  friend^ip  iu  both  worldly  and 
•piritual  concemmgntt ;  doing  (o,  1  need  not  waitc 
my  time  nor  joura  to  tell  you  they  are  xe^  ralaable 
tome.  Thatyou  anBoeanCeiitedtonadmiDe,Imake 
the  jurt  allowance  for ;  not  for  the  worthinem  of  them, 
I  know  it  cunot  be ;  but,  howerpr.  it  enables  me  to 
keep  up  an  adTantagcons  conTenation  without  fcniple 
of  bring  too  troubleaome.  You  aay  aoroething  aomo- 
timea,  by  which  I  ihould  think  you  Muoned  or  rather 

twnted  with  being  1  ■       ■    --    .■_„  .    - 

prairing  ia  beat  lean 

what  one  heartily  winuei  to  De  111  a  inena,  one  »  apt 
to  brliere  i*  lO.  The  effect  is  not  nought  towaidt  n>e, 
whom  it  animate!  to  hare  a  true,  not  faliw  title  to 
the  least  TJrtua  you  aio  Ji»poaed  to  attribute  to  me. 
Yet  I  am  far  from  loch  a  rigour  of  mind  as  tuimouDts 
(he  secret  discontent  so  hard  a  destiny  aa  mine 
flnil  in  my  bteut ;  but  there  are  timaa  the  mind 


conclude,  that  oflen 


hardly  feel  di»plea«u«,  aa  while  auch  friendly  conret- 

tation  entertained  it ;  then  a  gnteful  sense  moTes  one 
to  express  the  courteay. 

If  1  could  contemplate  th"  condocti  of  proridenoe 
with  the  UMB  you  do,  it  would  pre  ease  indeeil,  and 
no  disatlroua  rrenW  should  much  affect  ua.  The  new 
scenes  of  each  day  make  me  often  conclude  roytelf 
Tcrj  loid  of  temper  and  reason,  that  I  atitl  ahed  teat* 
of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy,  that  w  pwd  a  man  it  landed 
safe  on  the  happy  ahon  nf  a  blessed  eternity  ;  doubt- 


hough  1  find  n 


e  withou 


true  a  partner  he  ws«  'n  all  my  joyi  and  griefs ;  I 
trust  the  Almighty  will  pass  by  (hia  my  infirmity  ;  I 
q«ak  it  in  nspcct  to  the  world,  from  whose  enticiog 
delights  I  can  now  be  better  weaned.  I  waa  too  ricE 
in  poaaeaaions  whilst  I  possessed  bim :  all  rclitb  it 
now  gone,  I  blaaa  God  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all 
good  people  fdo  it  for  me  from  such  you  know  are  to) 
also  to  pray  that  T  may  moi«  and  more  turn  the  stream 
of  my  sA'ectiont  upwardn,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the 
eTeraaliafying  perfections  of  God ;  not  starting  at 
hia  darkest  prortdeDcei,  but  remembering  continaally 
either  hit  glory,  Justice,  or  power  ia  adianeed  hf 
erery  one  of  them,  and  that  mercy  is  OTer  all  hl> 
works,  aa  we  aholl  one  day  with  raviahing  delight  tee  1 
ia  the  meantime,  I  endcaraur  to  auppicss  all  wild 
imaginationa  a  melancholy  fancy  la  apt  to  let  in  ;  and 
tay  with  the  man  in  Ihe  gospel,  '  1  bcliere,  help  thon  ' 

ITo  lie  Bati  1^  Gal»ay—Oit  FrinuUiip.} 
I  hare  before  me,  my  good  lord,  two  of  yonr  letltn, 

both  partially  and  tenderly  kinr^  aaid  coming  frmn  a 
aineere  heart  and  honest  mind  (the  lait  a  plain  word, 
but,  if  1  mistake  not,  Tery  significant),  are  rery  coB* 
fortjible  to  me,  who,  I  hope,  bare  no  proud  thouglitt 
of  mysplt  .•  to  any  sort.  The  opinion  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  ^atonc  it  not  rery  wrong,  awiBti  tottiengthen 
a  weak  and  willing  mind  (o  do  her  duly  towards  that 
Almighty  Being  who  has,  fnin  Infinite  bounty  and 
goodness,  so  chequered  my  days  on  thii  earth,  aa  I 
can  thankfully  reflect  I  fell  many,  I  may  say  many 
yean  nf  pan,  and,  1  trwt,  innocent,  pleasant  content, 
and  happy  enjoymenta  as  this  world  can  afford,  par- 
ticularly that  bigeeet  bleving  of  laiinK  and  being 
lored  by  these  I  loced  and  respected  ;  an  earth  no 
enjoyment  certunly  to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  it. 
All  other  are  like  wine,  intoilcatea  for  a  tim^  but  the 
end  is  bittemeat,  at  least  not  profitable.  Mr  Waller 
(whoae  picture  yon  look  upon)  has,  I  long  leuHinbat, 

An  im  Inww  ther  do  abore 


to  divert  you  this  sharp  seaiion,  when,  after  so  sore  a 
fit  at  I  appreliend  you  bare  felt,  the  air  eren  of  your 
improTing  pleasant  gardeu  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 

ITO  Dr  FitiiBUliaiii—Domalic  ifl^fi>rlma.J 

If  you  hare  heard  of  the  dismal  accident  in  Uilt 
neighbourhood,  you  will  easily  beliere  Tuesday  night 


night,  I  heard  a  great  noiae  in 


that  MonlAgue  House  wm  du  fire  1 
deed  i  it  burnt  with  "o  grrnt  tIoIpn 
was  consumed  by  fire  o^clock.     Th. 
thii  way,  so  that  we  t 
lima,  the  tparka  and 


eiy  sad  on*, 
The  wind  blew  strong 


id  he  waa  almoet  stiOed  with  imoke,  bi 


"is" 
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the  reason,  would  i»ee  it,  mid  lo  wm  wvtUfied  without 
fear;  took  abtranpic  bedfellow  vei^  willingly.  Lady  De- 
Toiidiire*9  youngest  boy,  whom  hi«  nurse  had  brought 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Lady  DoTonshire  came  towa^dji 
morning,  and  lay  here ;  and  had  done  so  itill,  but  for 
a  second  ill  accident.  Iler  brother,  Lord  Arran,  who 
has  been  ill  of  a  fercr  twelve  days,  was  deepaiit»d  of 
yesterday  morning,  and  ^pots  appeared;  so  she  resolved 
to  see  him,  and  not  to  return  nither,  but  to  Somerset 
House,  where  the  queen  offered  her  lodgings.  He  is 
said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  the  family ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
■on  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth !  and  how  mo- 
men  taiy  the  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon.  O,  I  could 
heartily  cry  out, '  Wlien  will  longed-for  eternity  come  V 
but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  off  all  hopes  about  the 
brief,  though  I  know  them  that  went  to  the  chan- 
cellor since  the  refusal  to  seal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  one's  hopes.  But  he  is  not  a  lover  of 
smooth  language,  so  in  that  respect  we  may  not  so 
soon  despair. 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  mentioned  to  be 
about  my  son.  One  brought  me  six  praver-books  a» 
from  you  ;  also  distributed  three  or  four  m  the  house. 
I  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake. 
He  said  no.  And  after  some  other  questions,  I  con- 
cluded him  the  same  peim>n.  Doctor,  1  do  assure 
Tou  I  put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  to  advise  ; 
but,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall  ever  take  Lord  Bedford 
along  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  child.  He  thinks  it 
•arly  yet  to  put  him  to  learn  in  earnest ;  so  do  you,  I 
believe.  My  lord  i«  afraid,  if  we  take  one  for  it,  he 
will  nut  him  to  it ;  yet  I  think  perhaps  to  ovitrcome 
my  lord  in  that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  be 
pimsed.  Bat  I  am  much  advised,  and  indeed  in- 
clined, if  I  could  be  fitted  to  mv  mind,  to  take  a 
Frenchman ;  so  I  shall  do  a  chanty,  and  profit  the 
ohild  also,  who  shall  learn  French.  Here  are  many 
icholan  come  over,  as  are  of  all  kinds,  Ood  knows. 

I  have  still  a  charge  with  me.  Lady  Devonshire's 

»ter,  who  is  just  come  into  my  chamber ;  so  most 
off.     I  am,  sir,  truly  your  faithful  servant. 
The  Toung  lady  tells  me  Lord  Axntn  is  not  dead, 
tmt  rather  better. 

[To  Lord  Cavendish — Bereavement.'] 

Though  I  know  my  letters  do  Lord  Cavendish  no 
Mrvioe,  yet,  as  a  respect  I  love  to  pay  him,  and  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  last  from  Limbeck,  I  had  not 
been  so  long  silent,  if  the  death  of  two  persons,  both 
▼eiy  near  aad  dear  to  me,  had  not  made  me  so  un- 
comfortable to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I  would  never  be  ill  company.  The 
separation  of  friends  is  grievous.  My  sister  Montague 
was  one  I  loved  tenderly  ;  my  Lord  Gainsborough  was 
the  only  son  of  a  sister  I  loved  with  too  much  pas- 
sion :  they  both  deserved  to  be  remembered  kindiv  by 
all  that  knew  them.  They  both  began  their  race  long 
after  me,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended  it  so  too ; 
bat  the  great  and  wise  Disposer  of  all  things,  and  who 
knows  where  it  is  best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
The  best  improvement  we  can  make  in  these  cases, 
and  vou,  m^  dear  lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  have  many 
happy  years  to  come,  is,  I  say,  that  we  should  aU 
reflect  there  is  no  passing  through  this  to  a  better 
world  without  some  crosses ;  and  the  scene  sometimes 
shifts  so  fast,  our  course  of  life  may  be  ended  befora 
nfo  think  we  have  gone  half  way ;  and  that  a  happy 
eternity  depends  on  our  spending  well  or  ill  that  time 
Allotted  us  here  for  probation. 

LiT«  Tutoooslyy  my  lord,  and  yon  cannot  dio  too 


soon,  nor  live  too  long.    I  hope  the  last  shall  be  jt 
lot,  with  mauj  Messinji  attfnding  U. 


'Samitel  Botlbe,  whose  wit  ii  ao  coosplcoosM  m 
his  *  Hudibraa,'  exhibited  it  with  do  leas  fariUiniMT 
in  some  prose  worka  which  were  published  a  coa- 
siderable  time  after  hie  death.*  The  moet  interest- 
ing of  them  are  CShoraclert,  resembling  in  style  tliose 
of  Overbury,  Earle,  and  HaU. 

ASmaUPoei 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  whidi 
nature  never  meant  him  ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires 
himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  habere 
dasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very  small  stock,  and 
no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find 
out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon, 
either  in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as 
his  own.  This  he  puts  together  so  ontowardly,  that 
you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  bv  the 
swelling  disproportion  of  the  joints.  You  may  know 
his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  hare  money  but  sel- 
dom, are  always  shaking  their  pockets  when  they 
have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  some- 
thing that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual 
talker  ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his  dis- 
course that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend 
freely  what  thev  get.  He  is  'like  an  lUlian  thief; 
that  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discovery  ; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  pur- 
loins, that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass  onsiis- 
pected.  He  appean  so  ove^conoemed  in  all  men^ 
wits,  as  if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ; 
and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  they  were  enoroaeh- 
ments  upon  him.  He  takes  jests  from  the  owners  and 
breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false  weights,  and  pots 
that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  anything 
that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money, 
like  three  groats  for  a  shillmg,  to  serve  several  occa- 
sions. He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  thinn 
in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  be 
very  true,  by  his  oflen  missing  of  his  mark.  As  fiir 
epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin 
to  the  sense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit 
to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  thoefore  all  his 
care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  wiU  serve,  like  a  wooden 
1^9  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or 
two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  baigaiu,  or  run  hpon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  oC 
supererogation.  For  similitudes,  he  likes  the  hardest 
and  moet  obscure  best;  fbr  as  ladies  wear  bla<^ 
patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem  fkiier  than 
they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessilj 
make  it  >ppefr  clearer  than  it  did  ;  for  contraries  axe 
best  set  off  with  contraries.  He  has  found  out  a  new 
sort  of  poetical  Oeoigics— «  trick  of  sowing  wit  like 
clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times, 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new 
invention.  He  will  take  three  gruns  of  wit,  like  the 
elixir,  and,  |>rojectinf  it  upon  the  iron  age,  turn  it 
immediately  into  gold.    All  the  business  of  mankind 

*  *  The  Oenvdne  Romains,  in  Prose  and  Tens,  of  Mr  aamDsl 
Bntler,  author  of  Budlbrss.  Publlahod  fhnn  the  Original 
M8&,  formerty  la  the  powcMion  of  W.  LongnevOle,  Esq. ;  with 
Notes  by  R.  Ttayer,  Keeper  of  the  PuMfo  Library  at  Manebee- 
tar.  London:  17S8.'  We  have  ppedfled  this  ilUe  fully,  he- 
oaoaa  there  is  a  ■pttrfous  oompUatloa,  entitled  ■  Butler^  Po*. 
thnmona  Works.  London:  ITSOi*  Only  thxee  out  of  fifty 
pieooo,  whloh  aaake  up  the  laUor  noileottai,  an 
dttDtlansoffiatlsr. 
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iiu  preaeiitiT  TanUlied,  the  whole  world  has  kepi  holi- 
day ;  there  has  hcen  do  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no 
women  but  n/mphs  and  shepherdewes :  trees  hare 
bonie  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed  pluiu-prnidge.  When 
he  writeH,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines 
by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchen 
do  calves  bpr  the  tail.  For  when  he  has  made  one 
line,  which  is  easy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some 
sturdy  hard  wonl  that  will  but  rhyme,  he  will 
hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron 
npon  an  anril,  into  what  form  he  pleases.  There  is 
no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a 
whole  dictionaiy  is  scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  flnravel-pit 
in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  oecome  a 
term  of  art  in  poetiy.  By  this  means,  small  poets 
have  such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them, 
as  dryades,  hamadryades,  atfnides,  fauni,  nymphss, 
sylrani,  Ice,  that  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a 
world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same  kind,  as  may 
serre  to  furnish  all  the  new  inrentions  and  'thorough 
reformations*  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 
great  year. 

A  Vintner 

Hangs  out  his  bush  to  show  he  has  not  good  wine ; 
for  that,  the  prorerb  says,  needs  it  not.  He  had 
rather  sell  bod  wine  than  good,  that  stands  him  in 
no  more ;  for  it  makes  men  sooner  drunk,  and  then 
they  are  the  easier  OTer-reckoned.  By  the  knareries 
he  acts  abore-board,  which  every  man  sees,  one  may 
easily  take  a  meairare  of  those  he  does  under-ground 
in  his  cellar  ;  for  he  that  will  pick  a  man's  pocket  to 
his  face,  will  not  stick  to  use  him  worse  in  private, 
when  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  He  does  not  only  spoil 
and  destroy  his  wines,  but  an  ancient  reverend  pro- 
rerb,  with  brewing  and  racking,  that  says,  '  In  vino 
Teritas  f  for  there  is  no  truth  in  his,  but  all  false  and 
sophisticated  ;  for  he  can  counterfeit  wine  as  cun- 
ningly as  Apelles  did  grapes,  and  cheat  men  with  it, 
as  he  did  birds.  He  is  an  Antichristian  cheat,  for 
Chriiit  turned  water  into  wine,  and  he  turns  wine  into 
water.  He  scores  all  his  reckonings  upon  two  tables, 
made  like  those  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  that  he 
may  be  put  in  mind  to  break  them  as  ofl  as  poMibly 
he  can ;  especially  that  of  stealing  and  bearing  false 
witness  against  his  neighbour,  when  he  draws  him 
bad  wine,  and  swears  it  is  good,  and  that  he  can  take 
more  for  the  pipe  than  the  wine  will  yield  him  by  the 
bottle — a  tricK  that  a  Jesuit  taught  him  to  cheat  his 
own  conscience  with.  When  he  is  found  to  over- 
teckon  notoriously,  he  has  one  common  evasion  for 
all,  and  that  is,  to  say  it  was  a  mistake ;  by  which 
he  means,  that  he  thou^t  they  had  not  been  sober 
enough  to  discorer  it ;  for  if  it  had  passed,  there  had 
been  no  error  at  all  in  the  case. 

A  Prater 

U  a  common  nuisance,  and  as  great  a  grievance  to 
those  that  come  near  him,  as  a  pewterer  is  to  his 
neighbours.  His  discourse  is  like  the  braying  of  a 
mortar,  the  more  impertinent,  the  more  voluble  and 
loud,  as  a  pestle  makes  more  noise  when  it  is  rung 
on  the  sides  of  a  mortar,  than  when  it  stamps  down- 
right, and  hits  upon  the  business.  A  dog  that  opens 
upon  a  wrong  scent  will  do  it  oftener  thim  one  that 
never  opens  but  upon  a  right.  He  is  as  long-winded  as 
a  ventiduct,  that  fills  as  umi  as  it  empties ;  or  a  trade- 
wind,  that  blows  one  wa^  for  half  a  ^ear  together,  and 
another  as  long,  as  if  it  drew  in  its  br^th  for  six 
months,  and  blew  it  out  again  for  six  more.  Ho  has 
no  mercy  on  any  man's  ears  or  patience  that  he  can 
get  within  his  sphere  of  activity,  but  tortures  him,  as 
they  correct  bovs  in  Scotland,  by  stretchins  their  lugs 
without  ramoxse.  He  is  like  an  ear-wig»  when  hA  geli 


within  a  man's  ear,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  got  out 
again.  He  is  a  sireu  to  himself,  and  has  no  way  to 
escape  shipwreck  but  by  having  his  mouth  stopped 
instead  of  his  ears.  He  plays  with  his  tongue  as  a 
cat  does  with  her  tail,  and  is  transported  with  the 
delight  he  gives  himsehf  of  his  ovm  makiiig. 

ilii  Antiguary 

Is  one  that  has  his  being  in  this  age,  but  his  life 
and  conversation  is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despises 
the  present  age  as  an  innovation,  and  slights  the 
future ;  but  hais  a  great  value  for  that  which  is  past 
and  gone,  like  the  madman  that  fell  in  love  with 
Cleopatra. 

All  his  curiosities  take  place  of  one  another  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and  he  values  them  not  by 
their  abilities,  but  their  standing.  He  has  a  great 
veneration  for  words  that  are  stricken  in  years,  and 
are  grown  so  ased  that  they  have  outlived  their  em- 
ployments. These  he  uses  with  a  respect  agreeable 
to  their  antiquity,  and  the  good  services  they  haTa 
done.  He  is  a  great  time-server,  but  it  is  of  time  out 
of  mind  to  which  he  conforms  exactly,  but  is  wholly 
retired  from  the  present.     His  days  were  spent  and 

gone  long  before  he  came  into  the  world  ;  and  since, 
is  only  ousiness  is  to  collect  what  he  can  out  of  the 
ruins  of  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural  affection 
to  anything  that  is  old,  that  he  may  truly  say  to 
dust  and  worms,  *you  are  my  father,'  and  to  rotten- 
ness, *  thou  art  my  mother.'  He  has  no  providence 
nor  foresight,  for  all  his  contemplations  look  back- 
ward upon  the  days  of  old,  and  his  brains  are  turned 
with  them,  as  if  he  walked  backwards.  He  values 
things  wrongfully  upon  their  antiquity,  fori^tting 
that  the  most  modem  are  really  the  most  ancient  m 
all  things  in  the  world,  like  those  that  reckon  their 
pounds  before  their  diiUings  and  pence,  of  which  th^ 
are  made  up.  He  esteems  no  customs  but  such  as 
have  outlived  themselves,  and  are  long  since  out  of 
use  ;  as  the  Catholics  allow  of  no  saints  but  such  as 
are  dead,  and  the  fanatics,  in  opposition,  of  none  but 
the  living. 

• 

WALTER  CHARLXTOW. 

Another  llTdy  describer  of  human  character,  who 
flourished  in  this  period,  was  Dn  Waltbr  Chabuh 
TON  (1619*1707),  physician  to  Charles  IL,  a  friend  of 
Hobbes,  and  for  seyeral  years  president  of  the  College 
of  Physidam  in  London.  He  wrote  many  worki 
on  theotogy,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  antiquities;  in  wbidi  last  department 
his  most  noted  production  is  a  traatifle  pnblishod 
in  1663,  maintaining  the  Danish  ongin  of  Stone* 
henge  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  opposition  to  Inigo 
Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  structure  to 
the  Romans.  The  work,  however,  which  seems  to 
deserve  more  particularly  our  attention  in  this  j^Uioe 
is,  A  Brief  Diecmtrm  eomsemmg  the  Different  WUe 
of  Men,  published  by  l>r  Charleton  in  1675.  It  li 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  lively  and  aoc«- 
rate  tketches  of  character  which  it  contains,  and 
because  the  author,  like  a  sect  whose  opinions  havv 
lately  attracted  much  notice,  attributes  the  varietiei 
of  talent  which  are  found  among  men  to  diflferencea 
in  the  form,  size,  and  quality  of  their  brains.*  We 
shall  give  two  of  his  happiest  sketches. 

The  Ready  and  NimUe  WiL 

Such  as  are  endowed  wherewith  have  a  certain  ex- 
temporaiT  acuteness  of  conceit,  aooompanied  with  s 
qui&  delivery  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  they  can  aft 
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pUiMiTO  cntoiaiii  their  Midiion  witli  &oeiioiia  pM- 
Mfes  MMl  fliMni  diiooaiMt  «Tcn  upon  tlight  oocmioiw  ; 
bat  being  gaienUy  imp*ii«Di  of  Moond  thougbti  and 
deliberationi,  they  teem  fitter  for  pleeeent  coUoquiet 
Mid  diolleiy  tban  for  coonael  end  design ;  like  fly- 
boftts,  good  only  in  fair  weetber  and  tbailow  waten, 
and  tben,  too,  more  for  pleaenre  tban  traffic  If  they 
be,  aa  for  tbe  meet  part  tbej  an^  narrow  in  the  hold, 
and  deeiitute  of  ballaat  aufficient  to  countcrpoiae 
their  laige  Mils,  ther  reel  with  every  blaet  of  argu- 
ment, and  are  often  driTen  upon  the  tanda  of  a  *  non- 
plus }  but  whefe  faToured  with  the  breath  of  eommon 
applause,  they  sail  smoothly  and  proudly,  and,  like 
the  city  pageants,  disehaige  idiole  Tolleys  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  and  skirmish  most  furiously.  But  take 
them  from  their  familiar  and  prirate  conyersation 
into  grare  and  serere  assemblies,  whence  all  extem- 
porary flashes  of  wit,  all  fantastic  allusions,  all  per- 
sonal reflections,  are  excluded,  and  there  enme 
them  in  an  encounter  with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  light 
skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  long  and  serious 
debate  concerning  any  important  question,  and  then 
you  shall  soon  disooTcr  their  weakness,  and  contemn 
that  barrenness  of  understanding  which  is  incapable 
of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodicticsl  know- 
ledge, and  Uie  deduction  of  truth  from  a  long  series 
of  reasons.  Again,  if  those  Teiy  concise  sayings  and 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  they  are  so  happy,  and  which 
at  mi  nearing  were  entertMned  with  so  much  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down,  and  brought 
to  a  strict  examination  of  their  pertinency,  coherence, 
and  Terity,  how  shallow,  how  frothy,  how  forced  will 
they  be  found  I  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that 
applause,  which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present 
flight  through  the  imagination  had  gained  t  In  the 
greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  you  ought  to 
expect  no  deep  or  continued  riyer  of  wit,  but  only  a 
few  plashes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  free  from 
mud  and  putrefaction. 

The  Slow  hid  Sun  WU. 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  eertain  close  and  reeeryed 
eonstitution,  which  makes  them  at  first  sight  to  pro- 
mise as  little  of  the  rirtne  wherewith  they  are  en- 
dowed, as  the  former  appear  to  be  abore  the  imper- 
fections to  which  they  are  subject.  Somewhat  slow 
they  are,  indeed,  of  both  conception  and  expression  ; 
yet  no  whit  the  less  prorided  with  solid  prudence. 
When  they  are  engaged  to  speak,  their  tongue  doth 
not  readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so 
that  their  langaage  comes,  as  it  were,  dropping  from 
their  lipe,  eyen  where  they  are  encouraged  by  famUtar 
Intreaties,  or  proyoked  by  the  smartness  of  jests, 
which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  haye  newly  darted  at 
ihem.  Costiye  they  are  also  in  inyention;  so  that 
when  they  would  deliyer  somewhat  solid  and  re- 
markable, they  ars  long  in  seeking  what  is  fit,  and  at 
long  in  determining  in  what  manner  and  words  to 
utter  it.  But,  after  a  little  consideration,  they  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  subetaaoe  of  things  and  marrow 
of  business,  and  oonoeiye  proper  and  emphatic  words 
by  iHiich  to  exprsss  their  sentiments.  Barren  they 
are  not,  but  a  little  heayy  and  retentiye.  Their  gifiis 
lie  deep  and  concealed ;  but  being  furnished  with 
notions,  not  aiiy  and  umbratil  ones  w>rrowed  from  the 
pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful — and  if 
they  have  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the 
habit  of  exercising  their  pen— oftentimes  they  produce 
many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Having,  however,  an  aspect  veiy  like  to 
narrow  and  dull  capacities,  at  first  sight  most  men 
take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon 
ihem  with  the  eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt.  Hence 
it  oomes,  that  excellent  parts  remaining  unknown, 
dUn  want  the  favoor  and  patronage  of  gnat  persons. 


whereby  they  might  be  redeemed  from  obooority,  and 
raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their  facnltiei, 
and  crownea  with  honours  proportionate  to  their 
merits.  The  best  eoune,  therefors,  for  these  to  over- 
come that  eclipse  which  |»rejudioe  usually  brings  upon 
them,  is  to  contend  agunst  their  own  modesty,  and 
either,  by  frequent  converse  with  noble  and  discern- 
ing spirits,  to  enlaige  the  windows  of  their  minds, 
and  dispel  those  clouds  of  reservedness  that  darken 
the  lustre  of  their  fhculties ;  or  by  writing  on  some 
new  and  useful  subject,  to  Uy  open  their  talent,  eo 
that  the  werid  may  be  convinced  of  their  intrinne 
value. 

In  1670  Dr  Cbaileton  published  a  Tifofuoa  trans- 
lation of  Epicuma's  '  Honda,'  prefboed.by  an  eameat 
vindication  of  that  philosopher.  We  extract  one 
of  the  chapters,  aa  a  specimen  of  the  atyle  in  whidi 
the  ancient  elaaaica  were  '  faithfuUy  Engliahed*  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  ieventeenth  century. 


Cf  Modedfff  cppoted  to 

Concerning  tbia  great  virtue,  which  ia  the  fourth 
branch  of  temperance,  there  ia  very  little  need  of  say^ 
ing  more  than  what  we  have  formerly  intimated,  when 
we  declared  it  not  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  affect 
peatness,  or  power,  or  honours  in  a  commonwealth ; 
but  so  to  contain  himself,  as  rather  to  live  not  only 
privately,  but  even  obscurely  and  concealed  in  some 
secure  comer.  And  therefore  the  fuivice  we  shall 
chiefly  inculcate  in  this  place  shall  be  the  very  same 
we  usually  giro  to  our  best  friends.  Live  private  and 
concealed  (unless  some  circumstance  of  state  osU  yon 
forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  public),  insomuch  as  ex- 

Ecricnce  frequently  confirms  the  truth  of  that  prover- 
ial  saying,  *  He  hath  well  lived  who  hath  w^  con- 
cealed himself.' 

Certainly,  it  hath  been  too  familiarly  observed,  that 
many,  who  had  mounted  lip  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  honour,  have  been  on  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  wer^ 
with  a  thunderbolt,  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of 
mi«eiy  and  contempt ;  and  so  been  brought,  though 
too  late,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  better  for  a 
man  (quietly  and  peaceably  to  obey,  than,  by  laborious 
climbing  up  the  craggy  rocka  of  ambition,  to  aspire 
to  command  and  sovereignty;  and  to  set  his  loot 
rather  upon  the  plain  and  humble  ground,  than  upon 
that  slippery  heij^ht,  from  which  afi  that  can  be  with 
reason  expected,  is  a  precipitous  and  ruinous  downfiUL 
Besides,  are  not  those  giandees,  upon  whom  the  ad- 
miring multitude  gaie,  as  upon  refulgent  comets,  and 
prodigies  of  gloiy  and  honour ;  are  Sey  not,  we  say, 
of  all  men  the  most  unhappy,  in  this  one  respect,  that 
their  breasts  swann  with  most  weighty  and  trouble- 
some cares,  that  ineessantlv  gall  and  corrode  their 
very  hearts  t  Beware,  thersforc,  how  you  believe  that 
such  live  securely  and  tranquilly ;  since  it  is  impos- 
sible but  those  who  are  feand  by  many  should  them- 
selves be  in  continual  fear  of  some. 

Though  you  see  them  to  be  in  a  manner  environed 
with  power,  to  have  naviea  numeroua  enough  to  aend 
abroad  into  all  aeaa,  to  be  in  the  heada  of  mighty  and 
victorioua  armiea,  to  be  guarded  with  well  armed  and 
faithful  l^ona ;  yet,  for  all  thia,  take  heed  you  do 
not  conceive  them  to  be  the  only  happy  men,  nay, 
that  they  partake  ao  much  aa  of  one  ainoere  pleaaure ; 
for  all  theae  things  are  mere  pageantry,  shadows  gilded, 
and  ridiculous  dreams,  insomuch  as  fear  and  care  are 
not  thincs  that  are  afhiid  of  the  noise  of  arms,  or  re- 
card  the  ori^htuess  of  gold,  or  the  splendour  of  puiple, 
but  boldly  intrude  themselves  even  into  the  hearts  of 
princes  and  potentates,  and,  like  the  poet's^vulturst 
daily  gnaw  and  consume  them. 

Bewars,  likewise,  that  you  do  not  conceive  that  the 
body  is  made  one  whit  the  more  strong,  or  healthy,  by 
the  glory,  greatness,  and  treasures  of  monarehy, 
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of  tiMue,  under  a  coTeiing  of  Tyiii  . 

tti&t  Us  Dpon  ft  mattrsA,  mnd  hftth  uo  COTering  but 
nga ;  uid  Chftt  wc  hkTe  qd  reMon  to  csmpliuD  of  tli« 
«uit  of  Ku-Iet  robea,  of  golden  embroiderin,  jewels, 
kiid  lopes  of  peul,  while  we  hkre  s  coona  uid  auj 
prment  to  keep  &w>7  the  cold.  And  what  if  tou, 
Ijing  cheeifuU;  Mid  Mreuelj  upon  m  tniu  of  dean 
*tnw,  cuTered  with  mgi,  thoald  giSTal;  iuMiuct  nun 
how  Tain  thoee  are  who,  with  nstoniihed  ftnd  torbn- 
lent  mlnili,  g»pe  uid  thint  after  (he  triflei  of  muni- 
&cence,  not  undentandin^  how  few  anil  imftll  tbOM 
thing)  an>  which  are  requuite  Co  a  happjlifel  believe 
me,  jour  discoune  would  be  truly  niftgnificent  and 
high,  beeauae  delifered  bj  one  whoeo  own  luppj  ei- 

What  though  Jour  houie  do  not  ahiDa  with  lilrer 
and  gold  hotchmenta  ;  nor  jour  arched  roofa  lesoiind 
with  the  multifilied  echoea  of  loud  munic ;  nor  jour 
wall*  be  not  thickly  beset  with  golden  figure*  of  beau- 
tiful joutha,  holdinj;  great  lamp*  in  Iheir  extended 
arm*,  to  give  light  to  joor  nightlj  rereU  and  sump- 
tuoui  banqueta  ;  whj  ret,  truly,  il  ia  not  a  whit  ten 
(if  not  much  more)  pleaaant  to  repoio  jour  wearied 
limbe  upon  the  green  graaa,  to  ait  by  aome  clnnlj  aad 
purling  «tr<un,  under  the  refreshing  ihade  of  some 
well-branched  tree,  capeciall;  in  the  apring  time,  when 
tbe  head  of  ererj  plant  ii  crowned  with  beautiful  and 
fragrant  Howen,  the  menj  birda  entertaining  ;ou  with 
the  maaic  of  their  wild  not«,  the  freeh  waetero  wisda 
continnallj  honing  joor  keata,  and  all  nature  unil- 
inf  upon  tod. 

Wherefore,  when  anj  man  mar,  if  ha  please,  thna 
lit*  at  peace  and  liber^  abroad  in  the  open  Gelda,  or 
>iiB  awn  gardena,  what  reason  in  there  whj  be  should 
afl««t  and  pursue  bononra,  and  not  rather  modntlj 
bound  his  deairea  with  the  ealmnew  and  srcuritj  of 
that  condition  I  For,  to  hunt  lAer  giorj  bj  the  oa- 
tentation  of  rirtue,  of  science,  of  eloquenoe,  of  nobi- 
li^,  of  wealth,  of  attendants,  of  rich  cloths,  of  beautj, 
of  garb,  and  the  like,  saiionalT,  it  ie  altogether  the 
fame  of  ridiculoua  ranitr ;  and  in  oil  thinga  modes^ 
eiacta  no  more  than  tbia,  that  we  do  not,  through 
maticitj,  want  of  a  decent  garb,  or  too  much  Dili- 
gence, do  anjthing  that  dotb  not  correspond  with 
ctTilitj  and  decorum.  For  it  is  equallj  tile,  and 
doth  ait  mucb  denote  a  baxe  or  abject  mind,  to  grow 
iDBolent  and  loftj  upon  the  posseenion  of  theae  ad- 
Junota  of  magnificence,  ai  to  become  dejected,  or  sink 
in  spirit,  at  the  loaa  or  wont  of  them. 

Now,  according  to  thia  rule,  if  a  iriee  man  chance 
to  hare  the  atatuee  or  images  of  bis  anceston,  or 
other  renowned  persons  of  former  ages,  he  will  be  Terj 
for  from  being  proud  of  Ibem,  from  showing  them  a* 
badges  of  honour,  from  oftecting  a  gloij  from  the 
(eneroiitj  of  their  actiona  and  achierementa  ;  and  as 
At  from  wboUj  n^lecting  them,  but  will  place  them 
(aa  memorials  of  Tirtue)  indifltrentlj  either  in  bis 
porch  or  gallerr,  or  elaewhere. 

Nor  will  he  be  solicitous  about  the  manner  or  place 
of  hi*  stpultUTe,  or  command  bis  eiecutoni  to  heatow 
any  great  cost,  or  pomp  and  ceremon  J,  at  hia  funeral- 
The  chief  aubject  of  hia  core  will  be,  what  maj  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  his  snccessots ;  being 
assnred  that,  as  for  biit  dead  corpse,  it  will  little 
cem  bTm  what  becomes  of  it.    For  to  propagate  ranitj 
eren  bcjoud  death  ia  the  blgbeat  madneea ;  and  ~  -'' 
much  inferior  thereto  ia  the  foncj  of  aome,  who 
their  liiea  are  afraid  to  bate  their  earea«Me  torn  hj 
the  teeth  of  wild   beast*  after  their  death.     For  if 
that  be  an  aril,  wbj  is  it  not  likewise  an  evil  to  hare 
the  dead  corpse  bumed,  embalmed,  and  immened  ' 
honej,  to  grow  cold  and  stilf  under  a  ponderous 
martde,  to  be  preaaed  down  bj  the  weight  of  earth 


Aconsptcnoua  ^acein  the  proae  literature  of  thla 
ageiadue  to  DrThomibFdixbh  (1608-1661),  author 
of  Tarioui  works  in  practical  divinity  and  biitory. 
Fuller  wai  theaonof  a  clergyman  ofUie  aome  nam« 
•ettled  at  Aldwiakle,  in  Northampton:  ha  and  Dry 
den  thus  were  nativea  of  the  same  place.  A  qnidt 
Intellect,  and  n » ^-•- 


him  ■  Bcholar  ilmort  in  hi*  boyhood ;  hit  ttodiei 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  were  attended  with 
the  higWt  triumphi  of  the  unifersity,  and  on 
entering  life  ai  a  preacher  In  that  city,  he  acquired 
the  greateet  popularity.  He  oflerworda  passed 
through  a  rapid  succession  of  promotion*,  until  Im 
acquired  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  he  published  hia  Hiilon/a/lie  Hols  "'<^- 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  uvil  war.  Fuller  attached 

himself  to  tlie  king's  party  at  Oxford,  and  h 

to  have  accompanied  the  amiy  in  active  ser 
some  jean  aa  chaplain  ta  Lord  Hopton.  1 
theae  drcumatanccs.  hii  active  mind  busied  itself 
in  collecting  niatcriula  for  lome  of  the  work*  which 
he  lubsequentlr  published.  His  company  was  at  the 
same  time  much  courted,  on  account  of  the  extroorU- 
nary  amount  of  intelligence  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  a  strain  of  lively  humour  vliicb  leemi  to  have 
been  quite  irrepressible.  The  quaint  and  familiar 
nature  of  hia  mind  disposed  him  to  be  less  nice  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  and  also  in  their  arrange- 
ment, tlian  scholarly  men  generally  sr&  He  wwild 
ait  patiently  for  hours  listening  to  the  prattle  of  (dd 
women,  in  order  to  obtain  snatches  of  local  hiatorj, 
trodiUonary  anecdote,  and  proverbial  visdoni.  And 
these  he  hoi  wrought  up  m  hia  work  entitled  7%t 
Worlhia  of  England,  which  il  a  strange  melange 
of  topc^raphy,  biography,  and  popular  antiquities. 
When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  past.  Fuller  relumed 
to  London,  and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  church. 
He  was  now  engaged  iu  his  Chtirch  Hutory  afBrilain, 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  16S6,  in  one  volume 
folio.  AftiMTnrda,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  hii  '  Worttiic*,'  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  iseo.  Meanwhile,  he  had  passed  through  sor  ~ 
other  aitnationa  in  the  church,  the  laat  of  which  w 
that  of  chaplain  to  Charles  IL  It  was  thought  that 
he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop,  if  he  had  not  been 
prematurely  cut  otTbj  fever,  a  year  after  the  Resto- 
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li  «mUhU  in  lU  tha 
vu  twioe  inanled: 
«r  t£  Tbooant  Bal- 


OU  M  Btldrt  Cfamh.  Fbit  atTHt. 
HogUu.  At  pnwft  of  hi*  wcoderiU  memorj,  It  ii 
■UMd  that  he  could  repeat  Ats  hondred  uDfonnocted 
wordi  after  twice  hcamg  them,  and  recite  the  whole 
of  the  (igni  in  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  London 
after  once  paaitng  tbroogb  It  and  back  again. 

onlr  other  worki  ot  tha  leait  Importuioe  an. 

Friifiaa  and  Utify  StaU*,  *ai  A  Fitjah   Viae  of 

The  principal  work,  the  'Worlhlea,'  b  rmther 
collectioa  of  briaf  memonuida  than  ■  regular  con 
poaitlon,  to  that  it  doei  not  admit  of  extract  for 
theae  pagcb  While  a  modem  reader  nnilea  at  the 
cait  ■luaDtit?  of  goulp  which  It  cont^ns,  he 
alio  b«  (enslble  that  it  haa  preserred  much  cu 
iafbrmatiun,  which  would  haTe  otherwise  been  ioit. 
The  emlDent  men  whoae  Utc*  he  recorda,  ai«  ar- 
tsnged  bj  Fuller  according  to  tlieir  natiTe  countiea, 
o(  which  he  mention*  alto  the  natural  prodnctiona, 
manufacturea,    medicinal   watera,    herhi,  wondera, 


Bntlcr  himtelC  Blihop  NlcoUon,  tpeakiiig  of  hii 
I  'Chnrch  Uirtorj,'  accuaet  Mm  of  being  fonder  of  a 
Joke  than  of  correctneai,  and  uji  that  he  ii  not  icru- 
pnloni  in  hi*  Inquirr  into  the  foondatioa  of  anj 
good  Mory  that  cornea  In  hli  waj.  'Eren  the  moat 
•eriouf  and  anthenlic  parts  dl  it  are  KLintcrlaced 
with  pun  and  quibble,  that  it  looka  a«  If  the  man 
bad  deaigned  to  ridicule  the  anoala  of  our  church 
into  fiiUe  and  romance.'*  Tbeae  snlmadreniuns, 
bowever.  are  acconnted  too  atpong.  Fuller"*  '  Holy 
and  Profluie  State**  oontaini  adndrablr  drawn  cha- 
ncier*, vUcfa  ere  held  tbrth  a*  example*  to  be  re- 
■paetlTClr  imitated  and  avoUcdi  auch  aa  Uw  Qoed 


Father,  the  Good  Bolder,  Am  Good  Hwler,  and  m 
on.  In  tfai*  and  the  other  pnjdoctirau  oT  FnOer, 
there  li  a  Taat  ftmd  of  ngadtj  and  good  aenae,  fl«- 
qoentlT  cipreaed  in  Ungwge  ao  plthj^,  that  a  large 
collectioa  1^  admirable  and  itriking  maiinii  mi^t 
eatUj  be  extracted  fnxn  hli  page*;  We  ahall  giT* 
•ample*  of  theae.  after  preaentmg  the  cbantcter  whiiA 
be  biu  beautiflUl;  drawn  of 

ZV  OMkl  &:t«oIauU<a-. 
Hwr*  i*  aouce  »o j  jiiiifiMiin  in  tb*  eommonwealA 
man  DecaHary,  which  i*  to  ilightlj  perfbnaed.  Tba 
iiawiiii  wboraof  I  connaiTa  to  ha  tbeaa  i — Fit*t,  jmn^ 
tdkolan  make  thuealliog  their  refog*;  7eK,penfaaiic«^ 
bafore  tbe;  hare  taken  anj  degree  in  the  uniTerntj, 


ntbec 


"■try,. 


el*a  wen  raqaind  to  aet  up  thii  profenioo  bat  onlj 
a  rod  and  a  feralL  Secondlj,  othen  who  are  abM* 
nia  it  onlj  aa  a  pa«age  to  better  preferment,  to  pat^ 
the  rent*  in  tbeir  pnomt  fortune,  till  the^  can  pit^ 
Tide  a  new  one,  and  betaks  Uiem*clT«  to  aome  moi* 
ninful  calling.  Thiidlj,  thej  an  diaheartened  tna 
doing  their  but  with  the  misenbla  nwaid  which  is 
■ome  place*  thef  recetre,  beiog  master*  te  their  chil- 
dren and  (laTe*  to  their  panni*.  Fourthlj,  heinc 
grown  rich  thej  grow  Diligent,  and  •ooni  to  taac£ 
th*  •ehwl  bal  bj  the  proij  of  the  usher.  But  eta 
how  well  our  achooluiaBter  b^iaTi*  himself. 

His  genius  incline*  him  with  delist  to  his  piirfsa- 


_ ,    ...  e  chained  to  the  d«*k  theiein  ; 

and  though  great  tcholam,  and  akilful  in  other  arts, 
an  hnnglsi  ID  thu.  But  Ood,  of  hi*  goodne**,  hatb 
attMl  teveral  men  for  tennl  eaUiugi,  that  the  naeea- 
lilj  of  church  and  ttata,  in  all  condiliDn*,  maj  ba 
proTided  tor.  So  that  he  who  btbcdda  the  bbric 
ttwreof,  naj  SBT,  Ood  hawed  out  tba  (tone,  and  aa- 
pointed  it  to  he  in  this  Terr  plaee,  for  it  •ronld  n 
none  other  ao  well,  and  hen  it  dotb  moat  aicallcst. 
And  thus  Ood  raouldeth  aooie  to  a  xJMMlmaatei^ 
life,  undertaking  it  with  deun  and  ddi^t,  and  dia- 
cfaaifing  it  with  daxletitj  and  ki^ipj  mccct*. 

He  sifidieth  his  sdnlan'  naton*  as  earefhllj  aa 
thej  their  books  ;  and  nnki  their  di*potitians  inta 
sefetal  fbnut.  And  though  it  may  teem  difficult  te 
him  in  a  gmt  school  to  deaoand  to  ail  partieularat 
7*1  eiperiencad  sefaoolmaaten  may  quickly  make  a 
grammar  of  boy*'  nature*,  and  raduee  them  all  (ki^ 
IDE  some  few  eicaption*)  to  thaa^nnsral  rul**: 

1.  Tboet  that  are  ingeniona  and^  induatrioua.     Th* 


muck  good  ai 

turhippiw,  and  a  whipping  a  death  i  yea,  whoxr  tbcAr 
master  whip*  tbecn  once,  thaaHi  whip*  them  all  tba 
week  after.   Such  oatuna  h*  useth  with  all  mtlcnaaai 

2.  Tho*e  that  an  ingmiou*  and  idle.  Thcoe  tkink 
with  th*  ban  in  the  fable,  that  running  with  vuiUa 
(bo  they  count  the  rest  of  tbeir  •choolfellow*),  tbe; 
diall  am*  soon  enough  la  th*  txnt,  though  *Ieapin< 
a  good  while  befoie  their  itaitmg.  Oh,  a  good  red 
would  finely  take  them  napping. 

S.  Than  that  an  dull  and  diligent.  Wins,  ibt 
stronger  (hey  be,  the  mora  lec«  tbey  hare  when  tbey 
an  new.  Many  twy*  an  muddy-headed  till  th«  be 
clarified  with  age,  and  auch  aJlerwaid*  proie  the  beak 
Briatol  diamonds  an  both  bright,  and  squared,  and 
poiuted  by  nature,  and  yet  an  soft  and  wcrtblet*: 
whtna*  ori*nt  ont*  in  India  an  rough  and  nigged 
naturally.  Hard,  rugged,  and  dull  natntt*  of  youth, 
acquit  them**lieaaflarwarda  th*  jewel*  of  the  counDy, 
and  thcrafon  their  dulntaa  at  Gut  ia  (o  be  bom* 
with,  if  they  be  diligent.  That  ■chaobnanter  deaena* 
la  ba  beaten  hinusTf,  who  beats  natun  in  a  bey  foe 
~  the  whipping  ia 
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the  world  can  make  their  parte  which  are  naiuralW 
•luggiiih,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  inTinciblj  dull,  and  negligent 
alio.  Correction  maj  reform  the  latter,  not  amend 
the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never 
■et  a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it. 
Such  boys  he  consigneth  over  to  other  professions. 
Shipwrights  and  boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those 
inav  make  ezoelleut  merchants  and  mechanics  which 
will  not  serre  for  scholars. 

^  He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards. 
He  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hang- 
ing clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  lus 
sebolars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  uown  to  be  an  absolute  monarch 
in  his  school.  If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  money 
to  purchase  their  sons'  exemption  from  his  rod  (to 
live,  as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's 
jurisdiction),  with  disdain  he  refuseth  it,  and  sooms 
the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whip- 
ping into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod 
at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  oorreo- 
tion-proof,  he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting 
with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before 
his  obstinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserred  correction. 
Many  a  schoolmaster  better    answereth  the    name 

Cidotribea  than  paidagogo*^  rather  tearing  his  scho- 
rs'  flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  edu- 
cation. No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  museii, 
being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 
Their  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer 
whidi  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 
al  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their 
speech  at  their  master's  presence.  And  whose  maul- 
ing them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in 
qoickncss  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him 
in  forma  pauperis.  And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest 
alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  be 
cause  the 
the  scholar 
to  be  encouraged 
This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr 
Bust,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  never  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar 
l^such  as  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  fore- 
xront  of  rogues)  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thrust  him  out  with  earnestness  (however  privately 
charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  dis- 
heartened from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars 
after  their  studying  in  the  university  preferred  to 

becgary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
eoll^^e,  therein  to  teach  his  scholars  logic.  For,  be- 
sides that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllc^isms 
are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes 
they  are  forced  afterwards  in  the  university,  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage 
or  discourse ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place — that  the  emi- 
nences of  their  scholars  haTe  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in 
obscurity,  had  altogether  l>een  forgotten.  Who  had 
ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
bneding  of  learned  Aicham,  his  scholar  !  or  of  Hart- 


grave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  county,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr  Whitaker  I 
Nor  do  I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learnings 
Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day 
before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  tlieir  founder,  to 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  school- 
master, that  first  instructed  him. 

IBecreaUaiL] 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness 
hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled 
with  continual  business.  •  «  « 

Spill  not  the  moniing  (the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation ;  for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Add 
not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  he  cannot  properly 
have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not  first  faint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is 
then  good  husbandly  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath 
lain  fallow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly, 
intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  use  unlawful  sports ; 
this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to  shear  God's 
lamb.  *  ♦ 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent  exercises. 
Ringing  ofltimes  hath  made  food  music  on  the  bells, 
and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that,  by  over- 
heating themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing 
bell. 

[Boots.] 

It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  vrorld  one  hath  much 
learning  by  getting  a  great  libraiy.  As  soon  shall  I 
believe  every  one  is  valiant  that  hath  a  well-furnished 
armoury  I  guess  good  housekeeping  by  the  smoking, 
not  the  number  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many 
of  them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fires.        *        * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of: 
namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's 
life  to  read  them  over  ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  such  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  you  look  on 
them  you  look  through  them,  and  he  that  peeps 
through  the  casement  of  the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if 
he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  laziness  of  thoso  can- 
not be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors 
of  consequence,  and  only  trade  m  their  tabl«  and 
contenU.  These,  like  city-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  countiy  eentlemen,  make  silly  people 
believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where 
they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  au- 
thors they  never  seriously  studied. 

lEdueation  etmfaud  too  mtMA  to  Language.} 

Our  common  education  is  not  intended  to  render  us 
good  and  wise,  but  learned :  it  hath  not  taught  us  to 
follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but  hath 
imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymolopr;  it 
hath  chosen  out  for  us  not  such  books  as  conUin  the 
soundest  and  truest  opinions,  but  these  that  speak  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and,  by  these  rules,  has  instilled 
into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity.  But  a 
good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners.  •  • 

'TIS  a  silly  conceit  that  men  without  languages  are 
also  without  understanding.  It 's  apparent,  in  all 
ages,  that  some  such  have  been  even  prodigies  for 
iSility;  for  it's  not  to  be  believed  that  Wisdom 
gpei^  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. 

[Rvkifor  Improving  the  Memory,} 

First,  soundly  Infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirert 
to  xomember.   What  wonder  U  it  If  agitation  of  boa- 
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ii«t0  jog  thai  out  of  thy  head,  whidi  was  there  nUher 
tacked  than  flMtened  t  whereat  thoee  notione  which  gnt 
in  bjr  *  riolenta  poeeeeeio,'  will  abide  there  till  *  ^ectio 
finna,'  sickneM,  or  extreme  a^,  diwoomtm  them.  It 
ie  best  knocking  in  the  nail  oyer  night,  and  clinching 
it  the  next  morning. 

Orerburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  to  faithftil  a 
■errant  a  tlare.  Remember  Atlae  was  weaiy.  Have 
as  much  reason  m  a  camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy 
full  load.  Memoiy,  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  over  full  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  dron  out  of  it :  take  heed  of  a 
gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memoiy  spoil  the 
aiffestion  thereof  Bexa's  case  was  peculiar  and  memo- 
table  ;  being  above  founoore  years  of  sge,  he  perfectly 
could  say  by  heart  any  Greek  chapter  in  St  Paurs 
epistles,  or  anything  else  which  he  had  learnt  long 
before,  but  forgot  whatsoerer  was  newly  told  him ;  his 
memoiy,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  baring 
no  room  to  entertain  new. 

Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor 
make  it  bad  br  suspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  find 
that  true  which  thou  wilt  not  trust  1  St  Augustine 
tells  us  of  his  f^end  Simplidus,  who,  being  asked, 
could  tell  all  Viigirs  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  avowed  to  Ood  that  he  knew 
not  that  he  could  do  it  till  they  did  tiy  him.  Sure 
there  is  concealed  strength  in  men's  memories,  which 
they  take  no  notice  of. 

Manhal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One 
will  cany  twice  more  weisiit  trussed  and  packed  up 
in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward  flapping  and 
hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things  orderly  fardled 
up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adrenture  not  all  thy  leaminff  in  one  bottom,  but 
diride  it  betwixt  thy  memoiy  and  thpr  note-books.  He 
that  with  Bias  carries  all  his  learning  about  him  in 
his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and  bankrupt,  if  a 
riolent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and  strip 
him.  I  know  some  hare  a  common-place  against 
common-place  books,  and  yet,  perchance,  will  privatelr 
make  use  of  what  they  publicly  declaim  against.  A 
common-place  book  contains  many  notions  in  ^larrison, 
whence  tne  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  mto  the 
field  on  competent  warning. 

[Tcrron  of  a  OmUy  Cbnsewiiee.] 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  consdence 
drires  it.  One  that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many 
creditors,  as  he  walked  London  streets  in  the  erening,  a 
tenterhook  catched  his  cloak :  *  At  whose  suit !'  said 
he,  conceiving  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
guilty  consciences  an  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and 
count  every  creature  they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from 
God  to  punish  them. 

[Maniagt.l 

Deceive  not  thyself  br  over^xpeeting  happiness  in 
Am  nuurried  state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment 
greater  than  Ood  will  give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world 
can  receive,  namelr,  to  be  free  from  all  inconrenienoes. 
Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus,  wholly  clear, 
without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
ting  only  some  inonths  in  the  spring,  but  commonly 
are  silent  when  they  hare  hatched  their  cm,  as  if 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  cart  for  their  young 
ones. 

[ChmwnoJtUm.'l 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motion,  that  heats  not;  whereas  conference  teaches 
and  eiercises  at  once.  If  I  confer  with  an  understand- 
ing man  and  a  rude  jester,  he  presses  hard  upon  me  on 
both  aides ;  his  imaginations  raise  np  mine  to  more  than 


ordinary  pitch.    Jealousy,  glory,  and  eontentioB,  sti- 
mulate and  raise  me  up  to  something  abore  myself; 
and  a  consent  of  judgment  is  a  quality  totally  olfts- 
sire  in  conference.     But,  as  our  mindi  fortify  them- 
selres  by  the  communication  of  rig<»tms  and  r^nlar 
understandings,   'tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  modi 
ther  lose  and  degenerate  by  the  continual  commerce 
and  frequentation  we  hare  with  those  that  are  mean 
and  low.  There  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that.  1 
know  suffidently,  by  experience,  what  His  worth  a  yasd. 
I  lore  to  discourse  and  dispute,  but  it  is  with  few  umb, 
and  for  myself;  for  to  do  it  as  a  spectacle  and  enter- 
tainment to  great  persons,  and  to  raunt  of  a  man's 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  in  mr  opinion  very  unbecoming 
a  man  of  honour.     Impertmency  is  a  scurry  quality  ; 
but  not  to  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  rex  at  it, 
as  I  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  to 
impertinence  itself,  and  is  the  thing  that  I  will  now 
accuse  in  myself.    I  enter  into  oonfeieuoe  and  dispute 
with  great  liberty  and  fadlity,  forasmuch  as  opinion 
meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very  unfit  for  penetration,  and 
wherein  to  take  any  deep  root :  no  propositions  asto- 
nish me,  no  belief  offunds  me,  though  nevor  so  contrary 
to  my  own.    There  is  no  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
fancy  that  does  not  seem  to  me  suitable  to  the  pro- 
duct of  human  wit.   *     *   The  contradictions  of  judg- 
ments, then,  do  neither  offend  nor  alter,  they  on^ 
rouse  and  exercise  me.    We  evade  cMrection,  whoeaa 
we  ou^t  to  offer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conference,  and 
not  of  authority.    At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  con- 
sider whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but  right  or  wrong  hov 
to  disengage  ourselves ;  instead  of  extending  the  anna, 
we  thrust  out  our  daws.    I  could  suffer  myself  to  ba 
rudely  handled  by  my  friend,  so  much  as  to  tell  mo 
that  I  am  a  fool,  and  talk  I  Icnow  not  of  what.   I  love 
stout  expressions  amongst  brave  men,  and  to  have 
them  speak  as  they  think.     We  must  fortify  and 
harden  our  hearing  against  this  tenderness  of  tha 
ceremonious  sound  of  words.  I  love  a  strong  and  manly 
familiarity  in  conversation  ;  a  friendship  that  flatters 
itself  in  the  sharpness  and  visour  of  its  communica- 
tion, like  love  in  biting  and  scratching.     It  is  not 
vigorous  and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome  ; 
if  dvilised  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely,  and  fears 
the  shock.    When  any  one  contradicts  me,  he  raises 
my  attention,  not  my  anger ;  I  advance  towards  him 
that  controverts,  that  instructs  me.     The  cause  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  both  of  one  and 
the  other.      *      *      I  embrace  and  caress  truth  in 
what  hand  soever  I  find  it,  and  cheerfully  surrender 
myself  and  my  conquered  arms,  asfaroff  as  I  can  dis- 
cover it ;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperiously,  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  reproved ;  and  accommodate  my- 
self to  my  accusers,  very  oflen  more  by  reason  of 
dvility  than  amendment,  loving  to  gratinr  and  nou- 
rish the  liberty  of  admonition  by  my  fadlity  of  sub- 
mitting to  it.    *    *     In  earnest,  I  rather  choose  the 
frequentation  of  those  that  ruflie  me  than  those  that 
fear  me.    'TIS  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of  all  wt 
say. 

[Dcmettie  iSconoiajf.] 

The  most  useful  and  honourable  knowledge  for  the  - 
mother  of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good  housewifery. 
I  see  some  that  are  <^vetous,  indeed,  but  very  few 
that  are  saving.  'TIS  the  supreme  quality  of  a  woman, 
and  that  a  man  ought  to  seek  after  beyond  any  other, 
as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin  or  preserve  our 
housM.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  according  to  the 
experience  I  have  learned,  I  reouire  in  married  women 
the  economical  virtue  above  all  other  virtues ;  I  put 
my  wife  to't  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  her,  by 
my  absence,  the  whole  government  of  my  aflfiurs.  I 
see,  and  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  several  families  I  know, 
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it  dinnB  ti: 


la  kll  dirt,  H 


.  when  iiuuUin  li  p«h^H 
•otrcv  oat  of  her  bed,  wid  ifterwardi  ii  pouuciog  uid 
tricking  up  heneir,  Tonooth,  in  her  clowt.  Thii  ii  for 
quecDi  to  do,  ud  thM'i  >  quenion  too.  Til  ridien- 
loui  ftod  uiijutt  tbat  the  Uilneia  of  out  witO  ibould 
be  nuiiitained  with  our  imM  and  Ubour. 


[Mi 


Apior 


"■] 


It  ii  dangerout  to  gather  Haven  that  grow  oi 
bwika  of  the  pit  of  hell,  for  teai  of  falling  in  : 

'  '     play   vith    tha   deiil'a   ntllei   iriU'  be 
ield  fail  iiTDrd ;  and  from 


Ihejt  which  pi 
brought  bjr  dej^ 
tnakiag  of  sport,  the^ 

Heat  gotten  bj  degrees,  with  motion  and  eienii 
Is  mon  natural,  and  •ta}')  longer  b;  one,  than  irhat 
gotten   all   at   once  tj   coming   to  the  fire.     Qooda 
acquired  br  indiutrj  prore  coinmanl;  mots  laiting 
than  landB  bj  descent. 

A  public  olfica  is  a  gneit  which  reomraa  the  boat 
uuge  from  them  who  noer  In  riled  it. 

Scoff  not  at  the  natural  defcctii  of  tiij,  which  are 
not  in  their  power  to  amend.  Oh  1  tii  erueltj  to  beat 
a  cripple  with  hi*  own  crutches. 

Anger  la  one  of  the  sinewi  of  the  wul :  ha  that 
wants  it  hath  a  maimed  mind. 

Oencrallr,  nature  hasn  out  a  iign  of  limplicit}  in 
the  face  of  a  fool,  and  then  is  enough  in  hi*  coun- 
lananee  (br  a  hue  r-'  —  ■-  --'--'-" — 


Thej  that  many  ancient  people,  merely  in  cipMta- 
lion  to  bu>T  tbcm,  hang  themselres,  in  hope  that  one 
will  come  and  cut  the  halter. 

J<eaniing  hath  gained  moat  by  thoM  books  bjr  which 
tha  printen  hare  Toet. 

.  Is  there  no  way  to  bring  home  a  wandering  abeep 
but  b;  worrjing  him  to  death  I 


■  iilhau 


'ing  nuiaing  through  the 


I    of  the  simple  antique  cast,  who  retained  in  the 
I    baart  of  London,  and  in  the  midst  of  cloee  and  auc- 
I    ceaiful  apidication  to  Inuineaa,  ao  unworlJl/  aimpU- 
I    citj  of  character,  and  an  inextinguishtible  fondnesa 
{   Ibr  country  acenea,  paatimet,  and  rvcreationa.     He 
I    had  alao  a  power  ot  natural  deacription  and  llrety 
I    diaktgoe  that  haa  rarely  been  lurpawd.    Hia  Cam- 
1    fliK  Amglcr  is  a  rich  alorehouie  of  rural  jdctorei 
'    and  pastoral  poetry,  of  quaint  but  wise  thoughia,  of 
i    agreeable  and  humorous  fondes,  and  of  truly  apostulic 
i    purity  and  benerolencs.    The  alight  tincture  of  au- 
'    pcratitiona  credulity  and  Innocent  eccentricity  which 
:    perrade*  hi*  work*  gite*  them  a  liner  leat,  and  ori- 
ginal flaTonr,  witbont  detracting  fk^im  their  higher 
power  to  aoallie,  inatmct,  and  ddlght.    Walton  waa 
ion  in  the  town  of  Buffard  in  Anguat  1593.    Of 
hla  education  or  hla  early  year*  nothing  la  related ; 
but  according  to  Antliony  Wood,  he  acquired   a 
ipetency,  by  following  in  London  the 
a  aempstet  or  linen-draper.    He  had 
.   in  the  Royal  Bone  in  Comhill,  which  was 
mv€»/ttt  cmd  a-ia^bmj,  and  fiat  toidc.    Lord  Bacon 
haj  a  puoniDg  remark,  that  a  small  room  help*  a 
■tudiona  man  to  condenaa  hi*  thon^hta,   and  cer- 
tainly Uaak  WalKn  waa  not  destitute  of  thia  InCel- 


■jaciotM  tttkl/,  howanr,  in  the  Seldi  and  riTen  in 


f  Tinndon,   'in  nicb  dayi  and 


About  the  year  lesi,  he  waa  inarriad  to  Anne,  lb* 
daughter  of  Thoroai  Keik,  of  FumiToTa  Inn,  and 
sister  of  Dr  Ken,  bisliop  of  Bath  and  WeHa.  Thit 
reapectalile  connexion  probably  introduced  Waltoo 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  men  and  dIgnU 
tariea  of  the  church,  at  vhoee  bouses  lie  spent  nmdii 
of  hia  time  in  hi*  latter  years,  eapodally  after  ttw 
death  of  hi*  will,  'airoouuiof  remarkabfepmdcnoaL 
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and  of  the  primitive  piety.*  Widton  retired  flrom 
bntinevi  in  I64S,  nnd  Ktc<1  fivrty  yean  literwardein 
miintemipted  leisure.  Hit  fint  work  wm  a  Life  of 
Dr  Donme,  praflxed  to  a  collection  of  the  doctor  ■ 
■ermons,  published  in  1640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  waa 
Ho  have  written  Donne's  life,  Walton  merely  collect- 
ing ilie  materials ;  but  Sir  Henry  dying  before  he  had 
b(^n  to  execute  the  task,  Izaak  *  reviewed  his  for- 
■akcn  collections,  and  resolved  that  the  worid  should 
■ee  the  best  plain  picture  of  tlie  author^s  life  tliat  his 
artless  pencil,  guided  br  the  hand  of  truth,  could 
nresent/  The  memoir  is  circumstantial  and  deeply 
Interesting.  He  next  wrote  a  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
WoUom,  and  edited  his  literary  remains.  His  prin- 
cipal production.  The  Complete  Angier^  or  Camtem- 
ptaiive  Mam'a  Beereatkn,  appeared  in  1653,  and 
Ibur  other  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  his 
life,  namely,  in  1655,  1664,  1668,  and  1676.  Walton 
also  wrote  a  Life  of  Richard  Hooker  (1669),  a  Life 
•f  Geotye  Jlerberi  (1670),  and  a  Li/e  of  Biekop 
Samdermm  (1678>  They  are  all  exquisitely  simple, 
touching,  and  impressive.  Though  no  man  seems 
to  have  posscesed  hit  soul  more  pi^ently  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  venerable 
Ixaak  was  tempted,  in  1680,  to  write  and  publish 
anonjrmously  two  letten  on  the  Dietempert  of  ike 
Tijnes, '  written  from  a  quiet  and  conformable  citizen 
of  London  to  two  busie  and  factioui  shopkeepers  in 
Oiventry.*  In  1683,  when  In  his  ninetieth  year,  he 
published  the  TktaXma  and  Ckarckue  of  C^halkhill, 
which  we  have  previously  noticed ;  and  he  died  at 
Winchester  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  year, 
while  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Hawkins, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  cathedral. 

The  *  Complete  Angler'  of  Walton  is  a  nroduction 
unique  in  our  literature.  In  writing  it,  he  says  lie 
made  *  a  recreation  of  a  recreation,'  and,  by  mingling 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver 

Earts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of 
is  own  disposition.  The  work  Is,  indeed,  essentially 
autobiographical  In  spirit  and  execution.  A  hunter 
and  falconer  are  introduced  as  paKies  In  the  dia- 
fegues,  but  they  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  venerable 
and  complacent  Piscator,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  piece  wholly  centres.  The  opening  scene  lets  us 
at  once  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
hero.  Tlie  three  interiocuton  meet  accidentally  on 
Tottenham  hill,  near  London,  on  a  *  line  fresh  May 
morning.*  They  are  open  and  clieerftil  as  the  day. 
Piscator  is  going  towards  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a 
pack  of  oUier  dogs  upon  Amwell  hill,  and  Auoeps  to 
Theobald's,  to  see  a  hawk  that  a  friend  there  aieiw 
or  moults  for  him.  Piscator  willingly  joins  with  the 
lover  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  be 
'  hates  them  perfectly,  because  they  love  fish  so  well, 
and  destroy  so  much.'  The  sportsmen  proceed  on- 
wards together,  and  they  agree  each  to  *  oommend  hia 
recreation'  or  favourite  punuit  Rscator  alludes  to 
the  virtue  and  contentedness  of  anglers,  but  gives 
the  precedence  to  his  oompanions  in  discoursing  on 
their  different  crafts.  The  lover  of  hawking  is  elo- 
quent on  the  virtues  of  air,  the  element  that  he 
trades  in,  and  on  its  various  winged  inhabitants.  He 
describes  the  falcon  *  making  her  highway  over  the 
steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and,  in  her 
glorious  career,  looking  with  contempt  upon  those 
nigh  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore 
and  wonder  at'  TJie  singing  birds,  'those  little 
nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth  their 
curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  furnished 
them  to  the  shame  of  art,*  are  descanted  upon  with 
pore  poetical  feeling  and  expression. 

*  At  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
hctielf  and  those  that  hear  hcr»  she  then  quits  the 


earth,  and  sings  as  sheaseendshi^cr  intatheair ; 
having  ended  her  heavenly  em^imnent,  gmwm  then 
mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  must  tooend  to  the  dull 
earth,  iriiich  die  would  not  touch  but  for  neceanty. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel  (song-thrask), 
with  their  melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the 
ful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  mouths  waible  forth  1 
ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  1 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  pai^ 
ticttlar  seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock  (skylaik),  the 
titlark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that 
lores  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  uiy  creatarei^ 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  in- 
strumental throat,  that  it  m]|^t  make  mankind  to 
think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  veiy  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  as 
1  have  venr  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re- 
doubling of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  sa^,  "  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  the 
saints  m  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such 
music  on  earth  I'" 

The  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  his  turn,  and 
comments,  though  with  less  force  (for  here  Walton 
himself  must  have  been  aifamlt\  on  the  perftctioo  ot 
smell  possessed  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyous  mnsio 
made  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  ftill  chase.    Piscator  then 
unfolds  his  long-treasured  and  highly-prised  lore  gp 
the  virtues  of  water — sea,  river,  and  brook ;  and  on 
the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  fishing  and  angling. 
The  latter,  he  says,  is  ^mmemkat  like  poetry:  smm 
mmtt  ke  bom  sol'    He  quotes  Scripture,  and  numbers 
the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.    He  also  remem* 
ben  with  pride  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  were 
fishermen,  and  that  our  Saviour  never  reproved  them 
for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did  the  Scribes 
and  money-changera ;  for  *  He  found  that  the  hearts 
of  8uch>men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  contemplation 
and  quietness ;  men  of  mUd,  and  sweety  and  peace- 
able spirits,  as,  indeed,  wtoet  ampere  areJ*    The  idea  of 
angling  seems  to  have  unconsciously  mixed  itself 
with  all  Ixaak  Walton's  speculations  on  goodness, 
loyalty,  and  veneration.     Eren  worldly  enjoyment 
he  appears  to  have  gmdged  to   any  less  gifted 
mortals.  A  finely-dressed  dish  of  fish,  or  a  rich  drink, 
he  pronounces  too  Bood  for  any  but  anglers  or  very 
honest  men :  and  his  parting  benediction  is  upon 
*  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  be  quiet,  and  go  a- angling.'    The  last 
condition  would,  in  his  ordinary  mood,  when  not 
pecnliariy  solemn  or  earnest,  be  quite  equivalent  to 
any  of  the  others.    The  rhetoric  and  knowledge  of 
Piscator  at  length  fairly  overcome  Venator,  and 
make  him  a  convert  to  the  superiority  of  angling,  aa 
compared  with  his  more  savage  pursuit  of  hunting. 
He  agrees  to  accompany  Hscator  in  his  sport,'  adopts 
him  as  his  master  and  guide,  and  in  time  becomes 
initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysteries  of  the  gentle 
craft.    The  angling  excursions  of  the  pair  give  occa- 
sion to  the  practical  lessons  and  descriptions  in  the 
book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  charm,  the 
minute  and  vivid  painting  of  rural  objects,  the  dis- 
play of  character,  both  in  action  and  conversation, 
the  flow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  the 
associated  recollections  of  picturesque  poetry,  na- 
tural piety,  and  exsmples  and  precepts  of  morality. 
Add  to  this  the  easy  elegance  of  Walton's  st^le, 
sprinkled,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  antiquated  idiom 
and  expression  of  his  times,  and  dear  and  sparkling 
as  one  of  his  own  favourite  summer  streams.    Not 
an  hour  of  the  fishing  day  is  wasted  or  unimproted. 
The  master  and  scholar  rise  with  the  early  dawn, 
and  after  four  hours' fisliing,  breakfast  at  nine  under 
a  sycamore  that  shades  them  firom  the  sun*s  heat 
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C)l<i  Pi«cator  reads  his  admiring  scholar  a  lesson  on 
fly-fi&hing,  and  thej  sit  and  disooorse  while  a 
*  smoking  shower'  passes  ofl^  freshening  all  the 
meadow  and  the  flowers. 

'  And  now,  scholar,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  repair 
to  our  angle  rods,  which  we  left  in  the  water  to  fish 
for  themMlres  ;  and  jon  shall  choose  which  shall  be 
-voun  ;  and  it  is  an  even  lay,  one  of  them  catches. 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a 
drad  rod,  and  lajrinc  nixht  hooks,  are  like  putting 
mouejr  to  use ;  for  &ty  both  work  for  their  owners 
when  thej  do  nothing  but  sleep,  or  eat,  or  rejoice,  as 
joo  know  we  have  done  this  last  hour,  and  sat  as 
quietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under  this  sycamore,  as 
Virgil  s  Tityms  and  his  Melibceus  did  under  their 
broad  beech  tree.  No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life 
so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well-gOTemed 
angler;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
business,  and  the  statesman  is  prerenting  or  contri?- 
ing  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds 
sing,  and  possess  outselres  in  as  mndi  quietness  as 
these  silent  silver  streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 
quietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say 
of  angling  as  Dr  Boteler  said  of  stTawbeiries,  **  Doubt^ 
less  Ood  could  hare  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubt- 
1ms  Ood  ncTer  did  f  and  so  (if  I  might  be  judge) 
**  Ood  nerer  did  make  a  mors  calm,  quiet,  innocent 
recreation  than  angling." 

ril  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  prim- 
rode  bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  1  thought 
of  them  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  **  that  thev  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked 
on  but  only  on  holidays."  As  I  then  sat  on  this  very 
grass,  1  turned  my  present  thoughts  into  Terse :  twas 
a  wish,  which  I'll  repeat  to  you  ^^ 

The  Angler^t  With. 

I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dore 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  loye ; 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind. 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  April  showers; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  youngs 

Or  a  larerock  build  her  nest : 

Here,  giro  my  weary  spirits  rest, 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  aboTS 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Thus,  free  from  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  1  would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan^  and  a  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 
There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat, 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set, 
There  bid  Kood  morning  to  next  day. 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on ;  and  b^  to  hare 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  i^raye.' 

The  master  and  scholar,  at  another  time,  sit  under 
a  honeysuckle  hedge  while  a  shower  falls,  and  en- 
counter a  handsome  milkmaid  and  her  mother,  who 
sing  to  them  *  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Mariow*^ 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ; 

and  the  answer  to  it,  'which  was  made  l^  Sir 
Walter  Balefgh  in  hia  younger  days.'    At  night, 

1  Sappesed  to  be  the  name  of  his  dog. 
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when  sport  and  instruction  are  over,  they  repair  to 
the  little  alehouse,  well-known  to  Hscator,  where 
they  find  *  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  tJie  windows, 
and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  walL'  The  hostesa 
is  deaiily,  handsome,  and  dvil,  and  knows  how  to 
dress  the  fish  after  Piscator's  own  fashion  (he  ii 
learned  in  cookery) ;  and  having  made  a  supper  of 
their  gallant  trout,  they  drink  their  ale,  tcU  tales, 
sing  ballads,  or  join  with  a  brother  angler  who  drops 
in,  in  a  merry  catch,  till  sleep  overpowers  them,  and 
they  retire  to  the  hostess'  two  beds,  '  the  linen  of 
which  looks  white  and  smelU  of  lavender.'  All  this 
humble  but  happy  painting  is  fresh  as  nature  her* 
self,  and  instinct  with  moral  feeling  and  beauty.  T^ 
only  speck  upon  the  brightness  of  old  Piscator's  be- 
nevolence is  one  arising  from  his  entire  devotion  to 
bis  art  He  will  allow  no  creature  to  take  fish  but 
the  angler,  and  concludes  that  any  honest  man  may 
make  n  iust  quarrel  with  swan,  geese,  ducks,  the 
sea-gull,  heron,  &c.  His  directions  for  making  live- 
bait  have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,* 
and  are  certainly  curious  enough.  Painted  flies  seem 
not  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  use  of  snails, 
worms,  &C.,  induced  no  oompunctious  visitings.  For 
taking  pike  he  recommends  a  perch,  as  the  Umgett 
lived  Jim  on  a  AooA,  and  the  poor  fh>g  is  treated  with 
elaborate  and  extravagant  inhumanity : — 

'  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may  continue  long 
alive :  put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August ;  and 
then  the  frog's  mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so 
for  at  least  six  months  without  eating,  but  is  sustained 
none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows  how. 
I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  throudi 
his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills ;  and  with  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg,  with  only  one 
stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook ;  or  tie  the 
ftoff's  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire ; 
Ofia,  m  90  domfff  use  him  ae  though  you  loved  him,  that 
ir,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possible,  t/iat  he  may 
live  the  Umyer* 

Modern  taste  and  feeling  would  recoil  from  such 
experiments  as  these,  and  we  may  oppose  to  the 
aberrations  of  the  venerable  Walton  tlie  philosophical 
maxim  of  Wordsworth — 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels» 

If  this  observation  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme 
(seeing  that  it  would,  if  rigidly  interpreted,  suppreas 
field  sports  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments of  lifeX  we  must  daim,  that  it  is  an  excess 
more  amiable  than  that  into  which  Piscatqr  was  led 
by  his  attachment  to  angling.  Towards  the  condu- 
sion  of  his  work,  Walton  indulges  in  the  following 
strain  of  moral  reflection  and  admonition,  and  is  as 
philosophically  just  and  wise  in  his  counsels,  as  hla 
language  and  imagery  are  chaste,  beautiful,  and  ani- 
mated. 

[Tkanlfvlnestfor  Woddfy  BUeeinffe.'] 

*  Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint  your 
rod,  and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  Uidi 
Cross,  I  will,  as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade 
of  this  sweet  honeysuckle  hedge,  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  pomesMd  my  soul 
since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  shall  be 
told  you,  that  you  also  may  join  with  me  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gifl  far 

*  *  And  siifdhig,  too,  that  solitary  vtee. 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  Bfngii  or  wj's; 
The  quaint,  old,  crnel  ooxoomb,  in  lils  ffutlet 
Bhouldhave  a  hook,  and  a  ainall  tmut  to  pull  It.* 

Don  Jmm,  Cantw  affl 
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our  happincM.    And  thai  our  prmni  happinen  may 
appear  to  be  the  greater,  and  w«  the  more  thankful 
for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  many 
do,  even  at  this  very  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  8tone,  the  gout,  and  toothache  ;  and  thii  we  are 
free  from.     And  ereir  miieiy  that  I  miM  ii  a  new 
mercy  ;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  hare 
been,  since  we  met,  othen  that  have  met  disasters  of 
broken  limbs ;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thnn- 
der-strucken ;  and  we  have  been  freed  from  these  and 
all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human 
nature:  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  in- 
supportable biuden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  con- 
science— a  misery  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore 
let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say, 
Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.    Nay,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthjful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense 
of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and  drank,  and  lauj^ed, 
and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  awav  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  whi^  are  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money.    Let  me  tell  you, 
scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  got  money,  and  more  moner,  that 
he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  u  still 
drudginff  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  **  The  hand 
of  the  dtligon^i  maketh  rich;**  and  ii  is  true  indeed: 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  said 
by  a  man  of  mat  observation,  "That  there  be  as 
many  miseries  nevond  riches  as  on  this  side  them." 
And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content 
and  thankful  I    Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  an- 
other abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang 
often  so  heavily  at  the  ri^  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weaiy  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  others  sleep  quietly.    We  see  but  the  outside  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  con- 
suming herself;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they 
have,  probably  unconscionably  got.     Let  us  therefore 
be  thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and,  above 
all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on 
a  day,  With  his  friend,  to  see  a  eountiy  fair,  where  he 
saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-hones,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks  ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  «  r:^uiplete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  fnend,  **  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  t**  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  venr  many  who  rex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  chaige  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happr  t  No,  doubtless  ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ; 
It  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
for  not  wonhippinr  or  not  flattering  him :  and  thus, 
when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was  angry 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller;  and  of  a  wo- 
man that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would 
not  show  her  face  to  be  as  younc  and  handsome  as  her 
next  neiffhbour*s  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom 
Ood  had  givoi  hjt^lth  and  plenty^  bat  a  wi^  that 


nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  richei 
had  made  purse-proud ;  and  most,  because  she  wm 
rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in 
the  church  ;  iriiich  b«ng  denied  her,  she  engsged  her 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  iMt  into  a 
law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  si 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  pune-proud  as  the 
other ;  and  this  law-tuit  begcA  higher  oppositions  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law-suiti; 
for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  ridi,  and  most 
therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful  porss- 
proud  law-tuit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  fifit  hus- 
iMUid,  after  which  his  witt  vexed  and  diid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  henelf  into 
her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people 
was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted 
meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  thoae  only  can  mske 
us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  richei, 
and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  read^-fnnished, 
and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  re- 
moving from  one  house  to  another ;  and  hang  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  fimn  one  house 
to  another,  replied,  **  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one 
of  them."  But  his  friend  knowing  his  temper,  told 
him,  **  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses, 
he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for  content  will 
never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  sooL"  And  thU 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  wliat  our  Sari- 
our  says  in  St  Matthew^  VjP^^  ^^  ^  then  sayf^ 
**  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercjr. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  ahall  see  God. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  tbn 
shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shaU 
not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God,  mad  be  comr 
fortcd,  and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  hearea . 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the 
earth,  as  he  cues  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  ctmttxki  with  what 
his  good  God  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent) 
repining,  vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deaorves  better; 
nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted 
for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  s 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietnesi  si 
makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and 
himself. 

Mv  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  ts 
thankfulness ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  guilty  d 
murder  and  adulteiy,  and  many  other  d  the  most 
deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  m  a  man  after  God*fe 
own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankfid* 
ness  than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  mav  appeitf  in  his  book  of  Paalms,  where 
there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  oonf«sing  of  hit 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  foi 
Ood*s  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be 
accounted,  even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  aftsi 
his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  ai 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessingi  we  receive 
daily  from  God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  tiot  prsiis 
Him,  because  they  be  common  ;  let  not  ua  foiget  to 
praise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  w» 
nave  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What  would 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  mca* 
dows,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met 
with  since  we  met  together  t  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  was  bom  blind  could  obtain  to  have  hie 
sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life,  and 
should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eves,  fix  his  sigM 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  glory,  either  a< 
the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  he  so  traimported 
and  amaied,  and  so  admire  the  glocy  of  it,  that  hi 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that  fin< 
mvishing  object  to  Mold  all  the  other  ?arioos  beas 
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ould  firoent  to  bim.     And  thii,  and 


e*  ;  but  Let  not  lu,  b«cuue  it 

fieuing  to  Him  that  n»dc  thM  nin 
protect!  at,  and  giv«*  ui  flowen,  and 

■hovin,  tjii  atoinkch*,  and  nuM,  tad  oantent,  and 

leiiun  to  go  B-fi>hing. 
!        Well,  Kbolw,  I  hkra  almo*t  tind  mjielf,  and,  I 

fear,  moro  than  almost  tind  JDU.  But  1  now  an 
:  Tottenham  High  CroM,  and  our  ibott  walk  thither 
I  wiU  put  a  period  to  mj  too  long  di«auna,  in  which 
:  my  meaning  waa,  and  ii,  to  pla^t  that  ja  joiu  mind 
'  with  which  1  labour  to  poncaa  mj  own  wnl — that  u, 
I  a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  that  end  I  hare 
j  ihowtd  TOO  that  richca  without  them  (meekncM  and 
I    thankrutnea)  do  not  make  anj  man  h^pj.     But  let 

me  tell  ;ou  that  richca  with  them  remora  manj  fean 
I  and  carea.  And  therefon  my  adrica  in,  that  you 
r  endeavour  to  be  houNtly  rich,  or  conteotedlj  foai ; 
:  but  be  lore  that  tout  ridiea  be  justly  got,  or  you  apoil 
i  all  ;  for  it  ij  well  aaid  by  Caunin,  "He  that  loaca 
r  hia  oonncience  has  nothing  left  that  ia  worth  keeping,** 
r  Therefore  be  lure  you  look  to  that.  And,  in  the  nait 
[  place,  look  to  your  health,  and  if  you  hare  it,  pniaa 
I  God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  cooacienci ;  for 
I  health  la  the  aecond  blening  that  we  niortala  an 
I  enable  of— a  blowing  that  money  cannot  buy — and 
I  therefon  Talue  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  Ae  for 
j  niuwy  (which  may  be  aaid  to  be  the  third  blcMing), 
I  neglect  It  not ;  but  note,  that  there  ii  no  ntceeaity  of 
I  being  rich  ;  for  I  told  jou  theie  be  aa  many  miaeriea 
I  beyond  richca  aa  on  thia  aide  them  ;  and  if  you  haia 
I  a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  mock,  cheerful,  thank- 
1    All  heart.     1  will  tell  you,  acholar,  I  hare  heard  a 

graTe  divine  say  that  Ood  haa  two  dwellinpi,  one  in 
:    bearen,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart; 

which  Almighty  Ood  grant  to  nw  and  to  my  honest 
'    acbolar  1  And  ao  you  are  welcome  to  Tottenham  High 

j        Vtnalor,  Well,  maater,  I  thank  you  for  all  your 

.    good  directioni,  but  for  none  more  than  this  laat,  of 

tbankfulneaa,  which  1  hope  I  ahall  nerer  foigct.' 

I  To  the  fifth  edition  at  the '  Complete  Angler*  wai 
'  added  a  eecoid  part  by  CHaaLsa  Cottoh,  the  poet, 
and  tranaUlor  of  Montaigne.  It  conaiated  of  in- 
•trnctiona  bow  to  angle  fur  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a 
dear  rtream.  Though  the  work  waa  written  in  the 
ahort  apace  of  ten  daya.  Cotton,  who  had  long  been 
bmiUar  with  fly-Sahing,  and  wai  an  adopted  aon 
of  Icaak  Walton,  produced  ■  treatiae  Tsluable  fur 
it!  technical  knowledgs  and  accuracy.  Walton'a 
form  of  conveying  Inatnwtion  in  dialognea  i*  alao 
prcMFTcd,  tlie  author  bdng  Placator  Junior,  and  hi* 
companion  a  tfitrellw  (ViatorX  *ho  had  ftid  a 
riait  to  the  romantlo  ac«nery  of  Derbyshire,  near 
•rbich  tbe  retidence  of  Cotton  waa  aitnated.  Thia 
trareller  tunw  oot  to  be  the  Venator  of  the  first 
pait,  'wholly  addicted  to  the  chase'  till  Hr  Ixaak 
Walton  tao^t  him  aa  good,  a  more  quiet,  innocent. 
and  leaa  dangerona  diversion.  The  friends  embrace ; 
Piacator  cnndoct*  Ills  new  aiaooiate  to  hia  *  beloved 
river  Dove,'  extenda  to  hiro  the  hospitalitiea  of  hia 
manaion.  and  next  nH>ming  shows  him  hii  fiahiiig 
bouae.  tnacribed  '  Piacatoribna  Sacmm,'  with  the 
prettily  contrived'  cipher  iT>dadinK  the  two  first 
Ictlera  of  ftther  Walton's  name  and  thoae  of  Iils  son 
Cotton.  A  delicate  dear  rivrr  Sowed  about  the 
honw,  which  stood  on  a  litOe  peninaula,  with  a 
bowling-green  cloae  by,  and  fkir  meadowa  and  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbonrhood.  The  ruina  of  thia 
building  ftill  remidn,  adding  inlenat  to  the  romantic 
and  beautinil  acenerj  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dare,  and  recalling  tb*  metoatj  of  tbe  veDeraUe 


angler  and  his  diaeiple,  whoae  genuine  loveof  natm 
and  nioml  and  descriptive  pages,  have  ailrnlly  b 
poweifiitly  influenced  the  taste  and  Lteratore  of 
thmr  Dative  country. 


of  an  applicatiim  to  the  Royal  S< 
by  the  commisiioner*  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  ■ 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  country.  Thia  work,  aided 
by  the  king's  example,  atimulated  the  landholders  to 
{jant  an  immense  nnmber  of  oak  trees,  which,  a 
century  after,  proved  of  tbe  greatest  service  to  tbe 
nation  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war.  Terra, 
a  DitmvM  of  Iha  Earth,  ntatmg  to  Vu  CuUart  tad 
Improetmeiit  of  it,  for  Ytgetalam  and  tie  Prt/pagatim 
o/'J'Liafi,  appeared  in  1679;  and  a  treatise  on  medals 
ia  another  productimi  of  the  venerable  author.  There 
liaa  been  printed,  also,  ■  volume  uf  hia  MitetOaiaat, 
indnding  a  treatise  in  praise  of  'Public  EmploynNint 
and  an  Active  Life,'  which  he  wmte  in  reply  to  Sir 
George  Mockenzie'a  '  Essay  on  Solitude.  Evelyn 
was  one  of  the  first  ir)  tliia  country  to  treat  garden- 
ing and  planting  si;ientiflrally  i  and  his  grounds  at 
Sayea-  Court,  near  DrptfonI,  where  he  resided  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  attracted  much  admiistioo, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  foreign  plants  which 
he  reared  in  them,  and  the  fine  order  in  which  they 
were  kept  The  caar,  Petir.  was  tenant  of  that 
mansion  after  the  removal  of  Evelyn  to  another 
estate ;  and  the  old  man  was  mortified  by  the  gross 
manner  in  which  hia  house  and  garden  were  abased 
by  the  Russian  potentate  and  his  retinae.  It  wa* 
one  of  Peter's  amusement*  to  demolish  a  *  must 
gtoriou*  and  impenetrable  holly  hedge,'  by  riding 
through  it  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

Evdyn.  throughout  the  greater  part  of  hia  lift, 
kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  every  remarkable 
event  In  which  he  was  In  any  way  concerned.  This 
was  pabliahed  In  ISIB  (two  volumes  quarto),  and 
IMt>Ted  to  be  a  moat  valuable  addition  to  onr  store 
•  •-^-'--'  -•  maleriala  respecting  the  latter  half  e( 
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H-rviitcvnlli  century.     Evelyn  chronklo  fami- 

Hii  will  u  in>|i<>rtiiiit  ciruumitance*',  bul  he  doea 
it  ■ilUuut  loM  of  diBoity,  and  eTeiywhcrepreaerrci 


HouB  of  Erdjn  at  Dcptford. 
Ibt  tone  of  an  educated  and  rcDecling  mKn. 
CDrlou*  to  rcbl,  In  tliii  work,  of  (treat  men  g 
q/icr  diniter  to  attend  a  cnuiidl  iif  (late,  or  tlie  1 
new  uf  their  particular  offlL^*.  or  tlie  bowlinfc-ic 
or  even  the  churvti  i  cif  an  liour'i  acnnon  being  or 
moderate  length ;  of  tadim  pHintinK  tlieir  ficM  tning 
•  norelty  ;  or  of  their  rvcvivinti  *i>ili  from  gentL>- 
men  wliilit  dreuing,  after  liaoiiiK  jiut  risen  oot  of 
bedt  »r  the  female  attendant  of  a  lady  of  faahion 
traTvlliniE  on  a  pillicm  lielilnd  one  of  the  faotinen. 
•nd  the  footmen  riiliiig  vitli  (wurdi.  'Hw  imprci- 
aion  confeyed  of  llio  rvi(tn  of  ChaHet  li.  U,  opon 
I  thGvliole,unexp«<^'d,leailing  totheconviction.  that 
the  dinolutvneu  uf  maiinera  attributed  to  it  aR^ed 
ft  narrower  circle  of  aotiety  than  la  oanally  lop- 
poted  i  and  that  crm  in  the  court  there  were  many 
briglit  exception*  from  it.  Of  the  following  extract* 
from  the  Diary,  the  Qnt  ia  girBn  in  the  stiginal 
•pelling:— 

ITke  Omt  Pin  n  Limd<m.] 

IG6S.  3d  Sept.  Thii  fatal  night  about  ten  b^aa 
that  deplonble  firs  near  Kiah  Strette  in  London. 

3d.  Tlie  fin  cDiitiiiuiDg,  after  dimiei  I  took  coach 
with  mj  wife  and  Hun  and  went  la  the  Ilauk  lids  in 
Sauthwark,  where  we  beheld  that  diamal  spectacle, 
the  whole  cittjr  in  dreadful  flamu  ncarya  water  aide  ; 
all  the  houHi  from  the  Dridge,  all  Ihanita  Stmt, 
and  upwarda  towafdi  Cheapeaiiie,  dowiie  to  the  Three 

The  fir*  haying  oontinu'd  all  thlt  night  (if  I  may 
«all  that  night  which  waa  light  m  da;  for  10  mile* 
round  about,  after  a  dreadful  manner),  when  couapir' 
ing  with  a  Gem  eastern  wind  in  a  very  drie  aeaaon, 
1  went  on  foote  to  the  tame  place,  and  nw  the  whole 
•outb  part  of  J*  citty  bummc  from  Cheapaida  to  j* 


ThaniM,  and  all  along  Coraehill  ((or  it  kindi'd  hmA 
againit  \'  wind  aa  •ci-ll  aa  forward).  Tower  SCiaete. 
Kenehuiih  Streete,  Orarioua  Strwte,  and  ao  along  ta 
Baieard'i  f  aalle,  and  wax  now  taking  hold  of  St  Paule's 
chnrefa,  to  which  the  acaffolds  oontributed  eiceedingly. 
The  conflagmtion  was  ao  nnireraaJ,  and  the  people  io 
astonish'd.  Chat  trom  the  beginning,  I  know  not  by 
what  deapondeneyorhile,  theVhardlyatirT'd  toqucnck 
it,  so  that  there  was  nothing  beard  or  aeene  but  aying 
out  and  lamentation,  running  about  like  diatnietHl 
ciealurea,  without  at  all  attempting  to  aaTe  eren  their 
gooda,  Buch  a  atrante  enniteination  there  waa  apon 
them,  ao  aa  it  burned  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the 
churdiea,  publiq  halls,  exchange,  faoq>tali,  moaa- 
menla,  and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  pradigiooj 
manner  from  bouse  to  house  and  itnetc  to  atreete,  at 
gieate  diitaoce*  one  from  y*  other ;  for  j*  heste  with 
a  lone  set  of  fkireand  wanne  weather  had  eren  ignited 
tbe  air,  and  pnpar'd  the  materials  to  cofKciie  tha 
fini,  which  deTonr'd,  after  an  incredible  manner, 
houses  funiitura,  and  ererything.  Here  we  aaw  the 
Thames  corer'd  with  goods  floating,  all  the  bar^ea 
and  boalei  laden  with  wbat  some  had  time  and  eon- 
rage  to  saie,  as,  on  j*  other,  ye  mrta,  fcc  canring  out 

moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  l<-nta  erecting  to  abeltcr 
both  people  and  what  gooda  they  could  get  away.  Oh 
themiaerableandcaliuoitouasneetacle!  such  ax  haply 

of  it,  DOT  be  outdone  till  the  unirenal  canflagration. 
All  the  skio  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a 
burning  oren,  the  light  seene  aboTC  40  miles  nmnd 
about  lor  manj  nights.    Ood  gtaiit  my  eyes  may  never 

i_i.ii  .i_  i.i. eeeing  abore  10,000  housea  all 

Ise,  and  cracking,  and  thumte  ' 
loua  flamen,  t*  shrieking  of  women  aiMl 
hurryof  peoplo,tbefall  of  towers,  hcnaa^  : 
I,  was  like  an  hideous stonne,  and  theatre 
all  about  so  hot  and  inBam'd,  that  at  last  onewai  not 
able  to  ^proach  it,  so  that  they  wen  forc'd  to  stand 
Mill  and  let  j"  flame*  bum  on,  woh  thej  did  for  neer« 
two  mile*  in  length  and  one  in  bredth.  The  dsada 
of  amoks  wen  dismall,  and  reach'd  upon  computation 
neet  50  miles  in  length.  Thua  I  left  it  this  after- 
noone  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom  or  the  laat 
day.     Undon  waa,  but  is  no  more  I 


behold  the  I: 

of  the  impe 

children,  th 
and  church 


ling  atill  tages,  ai 
lerTemple,  all  F\ 
iley,  Ludgale  Hill,  Warwick  Lane,  Nei^ate,  Paal^ 


iple,all  Fleele  Sneete,  the  Old 
L^— Ick  I.aiie.  Newgate,  Paal'i 


Chain,  Watling  StiT«t«,  now  flaming,  and  most  c 
rrduc'd  to  ashes  j  tbs  stones  of  Paules  Hew  like 
nados,  y«  mealtirig  lead  running  dowtte  the  streetea  iM 
a  atreame,  and  the  rer;  paTements  glowing  with  fiery 
radDesss,  so  aa  no  hone  nor  man  waa  able  to  tnad  on 
them,  and  thedemolilion  had  atopp'd  all  tbe  puaaaas 
BO  that  no  help  could  be  applied.  The  eastern  wind 
'till  mora  impetuously  droie  the  flames  forward.  No- 
thing but  j*  Almighty  power  of  OoJ  wa*  able  to  (top 


aion  there  was  then  at  that  court  I  It  pleaaad  hi* 
Matr  to  command  me  among  y<  rest  to  looke  after  the 
quenching  of  Fetter  L*na  end,  to  preaerre  if  poasibU, 
Inat  pan  of  Holboru,  whilst  the  nst  of  y>  xentlemoi 
tooke  their  sereral  pasta  (for  now  tksy  began  to  bastil 
themsekes,  and  not  till  now,  who  hitherto  had  stood 
as  men  intoiicated,  with  their  bands  acrosse),  and 
began  to  coniidor  that  nothing  waa  likely  t«  put  a 
atop  but  tbo  blowing  up  of  so  many  houses,  as  might 
make  a  wider  gap  than  any  had  yet  ben  made  bj  th* 
ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  down  with  engines; 
this  some  itout  fcanien  propoa'd  eB.rly  enough  to  have 
sar'd  near  j*  whole  ciltj,  but  this  some  tenacious  and 
aTaritious  men,  aldermen,  kc,  would  not  permit,  be- 
cause their  houses  must  ba»e  ben  of  the  first.  U  was 
therafore  ■Mwcununauded  to  be  piactis'd,  andrnTOOB 
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oem  being  particalarl  j  for  the  horoital  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, neere  Smithfield,  where  I  luul  m&nj  wounded 
and  sick  men,  made  roe  the  more  diligent  to  promote 
it,  nor  was  my  care  for  the  Savoy  lease.  It  now  pleaa'd 
God,  by  abatmg  the  wind,  and  by  the  industrie  of  ye 
people,  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  fur^ 
of  it  began  sensibly  to  abate  about  noone,  so  as  it 
came  no  farther  than  y*  Temple  westward,  nor  tlian 
ye  entrance  of  Smithfield  north.  But  continu'd  *all 
this  day  and  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate 
and  the  Tower,  as  made  us  all  despaire ;  it  also  broke 
out  againe  in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  mul- 
titude persisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 
such  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with 
the  former  three  days'  consumption,  the  back  fire  did 
not  so  Tehcmently  uige  upon  the  rest  as  formerly. 
There  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 
glowing  mines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle, 
&c.,  did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  invective 


rosin. 


which  a  little  before  I  had  dedicated  to  his  Maty,  and 
publish'd,  giving  waxnine  what  might  probably  be  the 
issue  of  suffering  those  shops  to  be  in  the  citty,  was 
look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  pooro  inhabitants  were  dispers'd  about  St 
George's  Fields,  and  Moorefields,  as  far  as  Highgate, 
and  severalh  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
vnder  miserable  hutts  and  hovelb,  many  without  a 
raff  or  any  necessary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who,  from 
delicatenesse,  riches,  and  easy  accommodations  in 
stately  and  well  fumish'd  houses,  were  now  reduc'd 
to  extreamest  misery  and  poverty. 

In  this  calamitous  condition,  1  retum'd  with  a  sad 
heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of 
God  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
ruine  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 

7th.  I  went  this  morning  on  foote  f™  Whitehall  as 
fitr  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  by  St  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Exchange, 
Biehopgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
thro'  Comehill,  &c.,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and 
.f^quently  mistaking  where  I  was.  The  ground  under 
my  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of 
my  shoes.  In  the  meantime  his  Maty  got  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  to  demolish  ye  houses  about  the  graff,  which 
being  built  intirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  and 
atiaek'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  magazine  of 
powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten 
downe  and  destroy'd  all  y  bridge,  but  sunke  and 
tome  the  vessells  in  ys  river,  and  rendered  y«  demo- 
lition beyond  all  expression  for  several  miles  about 
the  countrey. 

At  my  return,  I  was  infinitely  concem'd  to  find  that 
coodly  churoh  St  Paules,  now  a  sad  ruine,  and  that 
beautiful  portico  ffor  structure  comparable  to  any 
in  Europe,  as  not  lon£  before  rcpair'd  by  the  king) 
now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone  split  asunder, 
and  nothing  remaining  intire  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which 
had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  maimer 
calcin'd,  so  that  all  y«  ornaments,  columns,  freezes, 
and  projectures  of  massie  Portland  stone  flew  off,  even 
to  y  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great 
space  was  totally  mealted ;  the  mines  of  the  vaulted 
roofe  fiilling  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being  filled 
with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to  y«  sta- 
tioners, and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
consum'd,  burning  for' a  weeke  following.  It  is  also 
observable,  that  the  lead  over  ys  altar  at  ye  east  end 
was  untouch'd,  and  among  the  divers  monuments,  the 
body  of  one  bishop  remain'd  intire.  Thus  lay  in 
ashes  that  most  venerable  church,  one  of  the  most 
antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  y«  Christian  world, 
betides  neere  100  more.    The  lead,  yron  worke,  bells, 


plate,  &c,  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercen 
Chapell,  the  sumptuous  Exchange,  ys  august  fabriq 
of  Christ  Church,  all  ys  rest  of  the  Companies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the  foun- 
taincs  dried  up  and  rutn*d,  whilst  the  very  waters  re- 
main'd  boiling ;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean  cellars^ 
wells,  and  dungeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burn- 
ing in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5 
or  6  miles,  in  traversing  about,  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
calcin'd  white  as  snow.     The  people  who  now  walk'd 
about  y«  mines  appear'd  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart, 
or  rather  in  some  greate  citty  laid  waste  by  a  cruel 
enemy;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  came 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  &c.     Sir  Tho. 
Oressham's  statute,  tho*  fallen  from  its  nich  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all  those  of 
y«  kings  since  ye  Conquest  were  broken  to  piec^,  also 
the  standard  in  Comehill,  and  Q.  Elizabeth's  effigies, 
with  some  armes  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but 
little  detriment,  whilst  the  vast  yron  chaiues  of  the 
citty  streetes,  hinges,  barrs,  and  gates  of  prisons,  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduc'd  to  cinders  bv 
ye  vehement  heate.     I  was  not  able  to  passe  through 
any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the 
ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery  vapour  continu'd  so 
intense,  that  my  hairo  was  almost  slng'd,  and  my  feete 
unsufferably  sur-heated.     The  bie  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  fiird  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could 
one  have  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  mines  of 
some  churoh  or  hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower 
or  pinnacle  remaining.     I  then  went  towards  Ming- 
ton  and  Highgate,  where  one  might  have  seene  200,000 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dispersed  and  lying 
along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save  from 
the  fire,  deploring  their  losse ;  and  tho'  ready  to  perish 
for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny 
for  relid*,  which  to  me  appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than 
any  I  haicl  yet  beheld.     His  Majesty  and  Council  in- 
deede  tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  roliefe,  by 
proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  provisions.     In  ye  midst  of  all  this  cala- 
mity and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  aa 
alarms  begun  that  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  onely  landed,  but 
even  entering  the  dtty.  There  was,  in  tmth,  some  days 
before,  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining; 
and  now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the 
towne.    This  report  did  so  terrifie,  that  on  a  suddaina 
there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult,  that  they  ran 
from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopp'd  trpm  falling^  on 
some  of  those  nations,  whom  they  casualy  met,  with« 
out  sense  or  reason.    The  clamour  and  peril  pew  so 
excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  amaz'd,  and 
they  did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty 
reduce  and  appease  the  people,  sending  troops   of 
soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into 
ye  fields  againe,  where  they  were  watched  all  this 
night.     I  left  them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  homt 
sufficiently  weary  and  broken.    Their  spirits  thus  * 
little  calmed,  and  the  aflfnght  abated,  they  now  began 
to  repaire  into  ye  suburbs  about  the  citty,  where  such 
as  had  friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  his  Matys  proclamation  also  invited 
them. 

[A  Fortumate  Courtier  not  EnviedJ] 

Sept.  6  [1680].— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
now  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
This  gentleman  came  first  a  poor  boy  from  the  quire 
of  Salisbury,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  and  afterwards  waited  on  my  Lord  Perey 
(brother  to  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  wh« 
procured  for  him  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  derka 
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of  the  kitchen  and  ^reen  cloth  tide,  where  he  was 
found  so  humble,  diligent,  industrious,  ftnd  prudent 
in  his  behaviour,  that  hisi  majesty  being  Ln  exile,  and 
Mr  Fox  waiting,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
frequently  employed  him  abo\^t  their  affain ;  trusted 
him  both  with  receiving  and  pjtyinf  the  little  money 
I  they  had.  Returning  with  his  mi^esty  to  England, 
I  afler  great  wants  and  great  sufferings,  his  majesty 
I  found  him  so  honest  and  industrious,  and  withal  so 
capable  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  from  Clerk  of 
the  Kitchen  to  that  of  the  Qreen  Cloth,  he  procured 
to  be  paymaster  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  his  dex- 
terity and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit 
among  the  honkers,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  abit 
to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exigence.  The 
continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers' 
moderate  allowance  to  him  for  his  keeping  touch  with 
them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  ho  is  believed  to  he 
worth  al  least  £'200,0(M),  honestly  gotten  and  unenvied, 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  bXI  this,  he  con- 
tinues as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  evejr 
he  was.  He  is  generous,  and  lives  veiy  honourahly ; 
of  a  sweet  nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is  so 
highly  in  his  majesty's  esteem,  and  so  useful,  that, 
being  long  since  made  a  knight,  he  is  also  advanced 
to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasuiy, 
and  has  the  reversion  of  the  Cofferer's  place  after 
Harry  Drounker.  He  has  married  his  eldest  daughter 
to  my  Lord  Comwallis,  and  gave  her  £12,000,  and 
restored  that  entangled  family  besides.  He  matched 
his  eldMt  son  to  Mrs  TroUope,  who  brings  with  her 
(besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altogether,  £2000 
per  annum.  Sir  Stephen's  lady,  an  excellent  woman, 
is  sister  to  Mr  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chirurgeons. 
In  a  word,  never  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Stephen ;  he  is  a  handsome  person,  virtuous,  and  very 
religious.* 

lEvdjfn*t  Account  qfhia  Daughter  ifary.f] 

March  lO.—She  received  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
after  which,  disposing  herself  to'  suffer  what  God 
should  determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of 
her  sickness  with  extraordinary  patience  and  piety, 
and  more  than  ordinary  resignation  and  blessed  frame 
of  mind.  She  died  the  Uth,  to  our  unspeakable  sor- 
row and  affliction  ;  and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of 
all  who  knew  her,  who  were  many  of  the  best  quality, 
matest  and  most  virtuous  persons.  The  justness  of 
her  stature,  person,  comeliness  of  countenance,  grace- 
fulness of  motion,  unaffected  though  more  than  ordi- 
narily beautiful,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  mind.  Of  early  piety,  singu- 
larly religious,  spending  a  part  of  every  day  in  private 
devotion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  exercises  ;  she 
bad  collected  and  written  out  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  judicious  periods  of  the  books  she  read  in  a 
kind  of  common-place,  as  out  of  Dr  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the  b«it  practical 
treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable 
deal  of  history  and  of  places  [geography].  The  French 
tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  English ;  she  under- 
stood Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable 
account  of  what  she  read  and  observed,  to  which  as- 
sisted a  most  faithful  memory  and  discernment ;  and 
■he  did  make  very  prudent  and  discreet  reflections 
upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  conversations 
among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being 
continually  of  persons  of  the  best  quality,  she  thereby 
improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to  which  she 
played  a  thorough  hose  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both 

*  Bir  Stephen  Fox  wss  the  progenitor  of  the  nobis  house 
of  HoUsnd,  w>  remarkable  for  the  line  of  distinguished  states- 
Ben  which  it  hss  given  to  England. 

t  This  young  ladjr  died  of  small-pox,  March  16B5.  in  her 
twentieth  year. 


which  she  arrived  to  that  perfecti<Hi,  that  of  the  aoi'^ 
lars  of  those  famous  two  masters.  Signers  Pietro  and 
Bartholomeo,  she  was  esteemed  .the  best;    for  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  management  of  it  added 
such  an  agreeableness  to  her  countenance,   without 
any  constraint  or  concern,  that  when  she  sung,  it  was 
as  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear ;  this  I  rather 
note,  because  it  was  a  universal  remark,  and  for 
which  so  many  noble  and  judicious  persons  in  music 
desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour's.     WhtU  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  say, 
of  the  cheerfulness  and  agreeableness  of   her  hu- 
mour t    Condescending  to  the  meanest  servant  in  the 
family,  or  others,  she  still  kept  up  respect,  without 
the  least  pride.    She  would  often  read  to  them,  exa- 
mine, instruct,  and  pray  with  them  if  they  were  sick, 
so  as  she  was  exceedingly  beloved  of  everybody.   Piety 
was  so*  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  constitution  (as 
I  may  say),  that  even  among  equals  and  superiors,  uie 
no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted,  but  she 
would  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  insinuating 
Bonielhing  of  religious,  and  that  tended  to  briii£  them 
to  a  love  of  devotion.    She  had  one  or  two  confidants, 
with  whom  she  used  to  pass  whole  days  in  fitting, 
reading,  and  prayers,  especially  before  the  monthly 
communion  and  other  solemn  occasions.  She  abhorred 
flattery,  and  though  she  had  abundance  of  wit,  the 
raillery  was  so  innocent  and  ingenious,  that  it  was 
most  agreeable  ;  she  sometimes  would  see  a  play,  but, 
since  the  stage    grew  licentious,  expressed    herself 
weary  of  them  ;  and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatre  was 
an  unaccountable  vanity.    She  never  played  at  cards 
without  extreme  importunity,  and  for  the  company  * 
but  this  was  so  veiy  seldom,  that  I  cannot  number  it 
among  anything  she  could  name  a  fault.    No  one 
could  read  prose  or  verae  better  or  with  more  judg- 
ment ;  and,  as  she  read,  so  she  writ,  not  only  mort 
correct  orthography,   [but]   with   that  maturity  of 
judgment  and  exactness  of  the  periods,  choice  of  ex- 
pressions, and  familiarity  of  style,  that  some  letters  of 
hers  have  astonished  me  and  others  to  whom  she  has 
occasionally  written.    She  had  a  talent  of  rdieaning 
any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  be 
decently  free  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  heard  on 
the  theatre.    She  danced  witii  the  greatest  grace  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  so  would  her  master  say,  who  was 
Monsieur  Isaac ;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  perfec- 
tion, save  in  gracefulness  of  her  carriage,  which  was 
with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  de- 
scribed.    Nothing  affected,  but  natural  and  easy  in 
her  deportment  as  in  her  discourse,  which  was  always 
material,  not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  extraordinary 
sweetness  of  her  tone,  even  in  familiar  speaking,  was 
very  charming.   Nothing  was  so  pretty  as  her  descend- 
ing to  play  with  little  children,  whom  she  would  caress 
and  humour  with  great  delight.     But  she  was  most 
affected  to  be  with  grave  and  sober  men,  of  whom  she 
might  learn  something  uid  improve  herself.     I  have 
been  as.sii<tcd  by  her  in  reading  and  praying  by  me ; 
comprehensive  of  uncommon  notions,  curious  of  know- 
ing everything  to  some  excess,  had  I  not  sometimes 
rcpi-essed  it.     Nothing  was  so  delightful  to  her  aa  to 
go  into  my  study,  where  she  would  willingly  have 
spent  whole  days,  for,  as  I  said,  she  had  read  abun- 
dance of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets ;  even  Terence, 
Plautus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid ;  all  the  best 
romances  and  modem   poems ;   she  could  compose 
happily,  as  in  the  3fundat  Muliebru,  wherein  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  and 
ornaments  belonging  to  her  sex  ;  but  all  these  are  vain 
trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  soul ;  she  was 
sincerely  religious,  most  dutiful  to  her  parents,  whom 
she  loved   with   an  aflfection    tempered  aith  great 
esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  never  were  so 
well  pleased  as  when  she  was  with  us,  nor  needed  we 
other  conversation.    She  was  kind  to  her  sisters,  and 
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^ety.      < 


B  chUdl  how 
tiiLi  goodoea)  ud  Tirtue  without 
TOW  uid  reluctuicj  of  k  teiidct 
p»peiit  1  Thy  »ff«tion,  duty,  uid  lom  to  me,  wu  thkt 
of  I,  fiieiid  Bt  well  u  a  child.  Kor  Ina  Jeu'  to  thj 
nother,  whoaeeiuDplc  uid  tender  cm  of  thee  vu  nn- 
nmlleled  ;  nor  wu  thy  reluni  to  her  lesa  cnniipicucua. 
Oh,  how  the  uwtimi  ttaj  loai  I  how  dnnlkte  hHt  thou 
left  aa  I  to  the  gr*Te  ihjtll  we  both  airj  thy  memoTy. 

f  ForiiKM  M  Drat.] 

Plton '  lynam, « Ike  Mete' •] 

Twu  a  witty  eipneuon  of  Malreni,  IraHmaUi 

%igli  ttnimali  wna  wtolto  lietiri  tegni  dtlia  Ian  miura; 
a^i  kimnai  dd  lor  eemtlio; — gumeati  (nyi  be) 
In  Miinuli  Bxa  infallible  iignj  of  their  n*tura  ;  iu 
men,  of  tbeir  andentuiding.  Though  I  would  not 
judK  of  the  IQonk  by  the  hood  he  weui,  or  celebrate 
the  Bumonr  of  Julian'i  court,  when  the  pbilwophjc 
taantle  made  all  hi*  officsts  appeu-  like  »  many  con- 
juron,  'tia  worth  the  obeerriDg  yet,  that  the  people 
of  Rome  left  off  the  logo,  an  aucieut  and  noble  gar- 
ment, with  their  power,  and  that  the  licinitude  of 
their  habit  wai  little  better  than  a  prenge  of  that  of 
theii  fartane ;  for  the  militat?  toga,  diSereuciug 
tfaem  from  their  ilaTea,  wan  no  nnall  indicntion  of 
the  declining  of  tbeir  courage,  which  ahortl;  toUowed. 
And  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  once  we  iliall  lee  the 
Venetian  lenate  quit  the  graTity  of  tbeii  reit^  the 
■tate  ittelf  will  not  long  •ubalut  without  loiDe  con- 
tideiable  alteration.  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Swin 
had  not  been  now  a  nation  but  for  keepiag  to  their 
[mdiriana  breechn.  *  * 

Be  it  eiCDiabla  in  the  French  to  altar  and  impOK 
I      the  mode  on  otker),  Hii  no  leai  a  weahncH  and  a 
i     ahame  in  the  net  of  the  wotld,  who  hare  no  depen- 
dence on  theui,  to  admit  them,  at  least  to  that  degne 
of  levity  a*  to  tun  into  all  their  ihapea  without  dii- 
I      crimination;  m  aa  when  the  freak  take*  our  Hon- 
■ieura  to  appear  like  to  many  (an»i  or  Jack  Pnddinf;* 
I      on  the  Ma^  all  the  world  thould  alter  ihape,  and 
I      play  the  pantomimee  with  them. 
I  Uethinki  a  French  tailor,  with  hi*  elt  in  big  hand, 

j  look*  the  encbantna  Cine  orer  the  companion*  of 
[  Utyne*,  and  change*  them  into  a*  many  farm*.  One 
I  while  WB  axe  made  to  be  *o  loo*e  in  our  clothe*  •  •, 
!  and  by  and  by  appear  like  ao  many  malefacton  tewed 
I  up  in  *ack*,  a*  c^  old  they  wen  wont  to  treat  a  parri. 
cide,  with  a  dog,  an  i^m,  and  a  wrpent.  Now,  we  are 
I  all  twiit,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  a  pair  of  tongs, 
I  and  anon  ituSed  oat  behind  like  a  Dutchman.  Thi* 
I  gallant  goe*  (o  pinched  in  the  waiat,  a*  if  he  wen  pn. 
pared  for  the  queation  of  the  fiery  plate  in  Turkey ; 
i  and  that  ao  looee  in  the  middle,  a*  if  he  would  torn 
insect,  or  drop  in  two ;  now,  the  abort  waiat*  and  ihirt* 
'  in  Pf  e-court  i*  the  mode ;  then  the  wide  hose,  or  a 
I  man  m  ooat*  again.  *  *  Methinka  we  ahould  leam 
j  lo handle diitaff  too:  Henmlaedidaowhen  heconrted 
!  Ompbale;  and  thoea  who  aacrificed  to  Cerea  put  on 
,      the  petticoat  with  much  confidence.         *         * 

It  waa  a  fine  tilken  thing  which  I  ipied  walking 
I  tother  day  Uuough  Weetminster  Hall,  that  bad  a* 
i      much  ribbon  about  Mm  a*  would  hare  pluudand 

til  *hop*,  and  aet  up  twenty  oountiy  padlait.  A 
■  hi*  bodj  wa*  dreiaed  like  a  May-pole,  or  a,  Tom- 
[  Bedlam^*  cap.  A  frigate  newly  rigged  kept  not  hi 
inch  a  clatter  in  a  itorm,  aa  thia  puppet'i  atraamera 
did  when  the  wind  wa*  in  bia  ahroudi ;  the  nioti< 
waa  wonderful  to  behold,  and  the  well-choMn  cotoii 
wen  red,  orange,  blue,  and  well  gummed  laiiu,  whi 
•igued  a  happy  tancr ;  but  ao  wa*  our  galUnt  on 
aLaipd,  [that]  wheUier  hs  did  wear  thi*  garment, 

•  A  nn  vanptaM  by  Budya. 


a  porter  beat  it  only,  waa  not  eaaily  to  be  n- 

For  my  part,  T  profeaa  that  I  delight  in  a  iheerful 

gaiety,  affect  and  cultiiate  lariety.     The  unirerae  it- 

--'f  wen  not  beautiful  to  me  without  it;  but  a»  that 

in  conatant  and  uDiform  aucceiiaion  iu  the  natural, 

len  men  do  not  disturb  it,  ao  would  I  hare  it  alio 

the  artificiuJ.     If  the  kioga  of  Mexico  changed  f<jur 

time*  a-day,  it  waa  but  an  upper  rcet,  which  they  were 

^  to  honour  *ome  meritonoua  terrant  with*     Let 

change  their  habits  a*  oft  a*  they  plea*e,  to  the 

ige  be  for  the  better.     1  would  han  a  cummer 

habit  and  a  winter ;  for  the  ({Hing  and  for  the  autumn. 

Something  I  would  indulge  to  youth ;  •omething  to 

ageand  humour.     But  what  hare  we  to  do  with  theae 

fonign  butterflies  t    In  Ood'sname,  let  the  change  be 

our  own,  not  borrowed  of  other* ;  for  why  thould  I 

dance  after  a  Monsieur's  flageolet,  that  bare  a  aet  of 

English  riolt  for  my  concert!     We  ni^  no  Fnnch 

iurentiou*  for  the  itage,  or  for  the  back. 

■IB  BOGHB  L'sirBANGK. 

Sib  Rooek  LT.«rBAitoB  (1616-1704)  eiOoTed,lii 
the  reign*  of  Charlet  IL  and  Jams*  VIL,  great  noto- 
riety ae  an  occaaionat  political  writer.  Daring  the 
rebellion  he  had  fought  a*  a  royaliat  aaldler ;  being 
captured  by  the  partuunentary  army,  he  wa*  tried 
and  condemned  to  die.  and  lay  in  priaon  almoet  four 
fear*,  constantly  expecting  to  be  led  fbrth  to  exe- 
culion.  He  waa  at  lenjith  act  free,  and  lived  in 
almoet  total  obacurity  till  the  Beitoratian,  when  he 
■   '      '"■   the  InridioDS  poet  of  licenser  of 


la  couatantly  occupied  in  the  editing 


Hr  Refer  L'Kstraafa 
of  newipapen  and  writing  of  pamphlet*,  moatlj 
in  behalf  of  the  court,  from  which  he  at  laat  re- 
ceiTed  the  honour  of  kniRlithood.  He  it  generally 
conaidercd  to  have  been  Ihe  tint  writer  who  aold  hi* 
•errice*  in  defence  of  any  inea*ure.  good  or  bad.  A* 
a  controversiHllst,  he  wa*  bold,  lively,  and  Tigoraua, 
but  coarae.  impudent,  abaiirc,  and  by  no  mean*  a 
•crapulous  regarder  of  truth.  He  I*  known  also 
a*  a  translator,  baring  produced  Teraion*  of  £eop'i 
f  able*.  Seueca'i  Uorals,  Qceio'a  Offloe^  Bnona'f 
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CoUoquiet,  Queredo't  Vitioni,  and  the  works  of 
Jotepnui.  Sir  Roger  wm  ao  anxioui  to  accommo- 
date his  stjrle  to  the  taste  of  the  common  people,  that 
few  of  his  works  could  now  be  read  with  any  plea- 
sure. The  class  whom  he  addressed  were  only  begin- 
ning to  be  readers,  and  as  yet  relished  nothing  but 
the  meanest  ideas,  presented  in  the  meanest  language. 
What  immediately  follows  Is  a  chapter  of  his  life  of 
£sop,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Fables. 


.Step's  Invention  to  hringhit  Mutrat  hack  Offoin  to  her 
H^ubemd  after  the  had  left  him. 

The  wife  of  Xanthns  was  well  bora  and  wealthy, 
bat  so  prond  and  domineering  withal,  as  if  her  for- 
tone  and  her  extraction  had  entitled  her  to  the 
breeches.  She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling  and  ex- 
pensire  (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  are),  easily 
put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
a^^n;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
n^on  all  occasions  of  oontiwersY  threatening  him  to 
be  cone.  It  came  jto  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
•tooL  of  patience  being  quite  spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
and  of  tiying  a  course  of  sererity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  m  done  with  her  by  kindness.  But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse ;  for,  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
perate, and  went  *way  from  him  in  earnest.  She 
was  as  bad,  *tis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be.  and  vet 
Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still ;  beside 
that,  there  was  matter  of  interest  in  the  case ;  and  a 
pestilent  tongue  she  had,  that  the  poor  husband 
dreaded  abore  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willing,  howerer,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game,  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  th*t  misht  be,  to  get  her 
home  again.  But  there  was  no  cood  to  be  done  in  it, 
it  seems  ;  and  Xanthus  was  so  visibly  out  of  humour 
upon  it,  that  .£sop  in  pure  pity  bethought  himself 
immediately  how  to  comfort  nim.  '  Come,  master,' 
says  he, '  nluek  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  hare  a  project 
In  my  noodle,  that  shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you 
back  acain,  with  as  good  a  will  as  erer  she  went  from 
you.'  What  does  my  JEm,  but  away  immediately 
to  the  market  among  the  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, confectioners,  ke^  for  the  best  of  ererything 
that  was  in  season.  Nay,  he  takes  private  people  in 
his  way  too,  and  chops  into  the  Terr  house  of  his  mis- 
tress's relations,  as  by  mistake.  This  way  of  proceed- 
ing set  the  whole  town  ago^  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this  bustle ;  and  JE*o^  innocently  told  everybody 
that  his  master's  wife  was  run  away  fnun  him,  and 
he  had  married  another;  his  friends  up  and  down 
were  all  invited  to  come  and  make  meny  with  him, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  wedding  feaMt.  The  news  flew 
like  lightning,  and  happy  were  they  that  could  cany 
the  first  tidings  of  it  to  the  run-away  lady  (for  eveiy- 
body  knew  JEnop  to  be  a  servant  in  that  family).  It 
gathered  in  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  do  in  the 
tolling,  especially  where  women's  tongues  and  pas- 
sions have  the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife,  that  was 
in  her  nature  violent  and  unsteady,  ordered  her  cha- 
riot to  be  made  read  v  immediatel  v,  and  away  she  poMts 
back  to  her  husband,  falls  upon  him  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  after  the  easing  of  hermind 
a  little, '  No,  Xanthus,'  says  she,  *  do  not  you  flatter 
younelf  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  woman 
while  I  am  alive.'  Xauthus  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  Mecip*B  masterpieces;  and  for  that  bout  all  was 
well  again  betwixt  master  and  mistress. 

[The  Popith  Plot,} 

Ai  the  first  opening  of  this  plot,  almost  all  people's 
•lis  teokfirsat  it,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  bel- 


lowing of  execrations  and  revenge  againut  the  aocuned 
bloody  papists.     It  was  imputMl  at  first,  and  in  the 
general,  to  the  principles  of  the  religion ;  and  a  Romaa 
Catholic  and  a  regicide  were  made  one  and  the  sac* 
thing.    Nay,  it  was  a  saying  frequent  in  some  of  our 
great  and  holy  mouths,  that  thc^  were  confident  ther^ 
WM  not  so  much  as  one  soul  of  toe  whole  party,  within 
his  majesty's  dominions,  that  was  not  either  an  artor 
in  this  plot,  or  a  friend  to't.  In  this  heat,  they  fell  to 
picking  up  of  priests  and  Jesuits  as  &Bt  as  they  could 
catch  >m,  and  so  went  on  to  consult  their  oracles  the 
witnesses  (with  all  formalities  of  sifting  and  examining) 
upon  the  particulars  of  place,  time,  manner,  persons^ 
&C. ;  while  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests were  kept  warm,  and  ringing  still  of  new  men 
come  in,  corroborating  proofs,  and  further  discoveries, 
&c.     Under  this  train  and  method  of  reasoning,  the 
mana^rs  advanced,  decently  enough,  to  the  finding 
out  of  what  they  themselves  had  laid  and  concerted 
beforehand  ;  and,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  whole 
stoiy  was  but  a  farce  of  so  many  parts,  and  the  noisr 
informations  no  more  than  a  lesson  that  they  had  mu<a 
ado  to  go  through  with,  even  with  the  help  of  diligent 
and  careful  tutors,  and  of  manr  and  many  a  prompter, 
to  bring  them  oflf  at  a  dead  lift.     But  popexy  was  so 
dreadful  a  thing,  and  the  danger  of  the  king's  life  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion  so  astonishing  a  surprise 
that  people  were  almost  bound  in  duty  to  be  inconsi* 
derate  and  outrageous  upon't;  and  loyalty  itself 
would  have  looked  a  little  oold  and  indifierent  if  it 
had  not  been  intemperate ;  insomuch  that  seal,  fierce* 
ness,  and  jealousy  were  never  more  excusable  thaa 
upon  this  occasion.   And  now,  having  excellent  mattes 
to  work  upon,  and  the  paasions  of  the  people  already 
disposed  for  violence  and  tumult,  there  needed  no 
more  than  blowing  the  coal  of  Gates's  narrative,  to 
put  all  into  a  flame :  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  arts 
and  accidents  were  improved,  as  well  toward  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  humour,  as  to  the  kindling  of  it. 
The  people  were  first  haired  out  of  their  senses  with 
tales  and  jelousies,  and  then  made  judges  of  the 
danger,  and  consequently  of  the  remedy ;  which  upon 
the  main,  and  briefly,  came  to  no  more  than  this  :  The 
plot  was  laid  all  over  the  three  kingdoms;  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  taxed  their  quotas  to't ;  we  were 
all  to  be  burnt  in  our  beds,  and  rise  with  our  throats 
eut;  and  no  way  in  the  wcnrld  but  exclusion*  and 
union  to  help  us.    The  fancy  of  this  exclusion  spread 
inimediatelv,  like  a  gangrene,  over  the  whole  body  el 
the  monarchy ;  and  no  saving  the  life  of  his  miyesty 
without  cutting  oflT  every  Umb  of  the  prerogative :  tM 
device  of  union  passed  insensibly  into  a  league  of  ooe- 
spiracy ;  and,  instead  of  uniting  protestants  against 
papists,    concluded    in    an    association   of  subjects 
a^nst  their  sovereign,  confounding  policy  with  leLi* 
gton.  •  €  ♦ 

I  shall  now  pass  some  necessary  reflecUons  upon  the 
whole.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  so  much  confusion  wrought  by  so  mean, 
so  scandalous,  so  ridiculous  instruments ;  lousy,  greany 
rogues,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  princes ;  porters, 
and  the  coarsest  of  letter-carriers,  to  be  made  the  con- 
fidants of  public  ministers ;  starving  indigent  variebs, 
that  had  not  credit  in  the  world  for  a  Brumigen  groat, 
and  lived  upon  the  common  charity  of  the  basket,  to 
be  a  matter  of  seven  hundred  pound  out  of  pocket  in 
hill  majesty's  service,  as  Gates  and  Bedloe  pretended ; 
FOts,  to  find  treason  in  words,  at  length  in  common 
post-letters.  The  four  ruflians  to  have  but  twenty 
pound  a  man  for  murdering  the  king  by  amault,  and 
Sir  George  Wakeman  fifteen  thousand  pound  only  for 
poisoning  him,  without  running  the  fifteenth  part  of 
the  risk ;  nay,  and  Dedloe  fifteen  hundred  pound  for 

e  The  ezduslon  of  the  hefr-premimptlve,  the  Duke  of  Toil^ 
who  was  a  Catholic,  ihnn  the  throna.— JSd, 
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but  lending  a  hand  to  the  helping  airay  of  a  dead  jus- 
tice :  theHe,and  a  thousand  incredibilitiefl  more,  roust 
be  all  bi'lieTed,  or  the  witnesses  found  to  be  mo»t 
damnablj  fornwom,  unless  it  were  for  the  evidence's 
take  that  they  had  credit  given  *em ;  for  the  matter 
of  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  was  morally  im- 
pomible  to  be  true ;  and  for  the  probity  of  the  wit- 
nedses,  they  were  already  as  well  known  as  the  wliip- 
ping-poet,  for  a  pack  of  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  a 
prostitute  and  an  abandoned  sort  of  mercenary  vil- 
lains :  and  yet  such  was  the'  infatuated  credulity  of 
the  common  people  at  that  season,  and  such  the  bold 
and  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the  managers  of  that  im- 
posture, that  there  was  no  place  for  either  truth  or 
nonesty  to  appear.  The  inference  I  draw  from  this 
preposterous  way  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  whole  story, 
from  end  to  end,  was  a  practice ;  that  the  suborners  of 
the  perjury  were  also  the  protectors  and  the  patrons 
of  it  both  under  one ;  and  that  they  had  their  accom- 
plices in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  crisis  of 
itate,  that  played  the  same  game  which  their  fore- 
&ther8  had  done  upwards  of  forty  years  before. 

There  is  more  good  taste  in  the  style  of  Sir  Roger 
L*£strange'i  translations  of  ancient  authors  than  in 
that  of  his  original  works.  The  following  is  a  brief 
c  xtract  from  his  rersion  of '  Seneca's  Morals :' — 

{^Ingratitude.} 

The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  are  pride  and 
self-conceit,  avarice,  envy,  &c.  It  is  a  familiar  ex- 
clamation, *  *TiB  true,  he  did  this  or  that  for  me,  but  it 
came  so  late,  and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  e*en  as  good 
have  been  without  it :  If  he  had  not  given  it  to  me,  he 
must  have  given  it  to  somebody  else ;  it  was  nothing 
out  of  his  own  pocket.'  Nay,  we  are  so  ungrateful,  that 
Se  that  gives  us  all  we  have,  if  he  leaves  anything  to 
iimself,  we  reckon  that  he  does  us  an  injury.  It  cost 
Tulius  CsBsar  his  life  the  disappointment  of  his  un- 
latiable  companions ;  and  yet  ne  reserved  nothing  of 
ill  that  he  got  to  himself,  but  the  liberty  of  dispos- 
Dg  it.  There  is  no  benefit  so  large,  but  malignity 
Rrill  still  lessen  it:  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good 
•nterpretation  will  not  enlarm*  No  man  shall  ever 
be  grateful  that  views  a  benefit  on  the  wrone  side,  or 
takes  a  good  office  by  the  wron^  handle.  The  avari- 
nous  man  is  naturally  ungrateful,  for  he  never  thinks 
he  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  has, 
only  minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you  shall 
find  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes 
a  man  ashamed  of  requiting  an  obligation,  because 
HLi  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 

Not  to  return  one  eood  office  for  another  is  in- 
human ;  but  to  return  evil  for  good  is  diabolical.  There 
are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the  more  they  owe, 
the  more  thoy  hate.  There's  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  to  oblige  those  people ;  for  when  they  are  con- 
scious of  not  paying  the  debt,  they  wish  the  creditor 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  arises 
from  the  shame  of  an  abused  benefit.  When  we  are 
on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringing  there  is, 
and  profession.  '  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  this  favour, 
it  will  be  an  eternal  obligation  to  me.'  But,  within  a' 
while  the  note  is  changed,  and  we  hear  no  more  words 
on't,  till  by  little  and  little  it  is  all  quite  forgotten. 
So  lon*^  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  there  is  no- 
thing dearer  to  uji;  nor  anything  cheaper  when  we 
have  received  it.  And  yet  a  man  may  as  well  refuse 
to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  him  in  trust, 
without  a  suit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office  without 
asking;  and  when  we  have  no  value  any  further  for 
the  benefit,  we  do  commonly  care  as  little  for  the 
author.  People  follow  their  interest;  one  man  is 
grateful  for  his  oonveniencey  and  anotlrar  man  is  un- 
grateful for  the  Same  reason* 


DR  RALPH  CUDWORTH. 

Dr  Ralph  Citdwobth  (1617-1668)  is  celebrated 
as  a  very  learned  divine  and  philoaopher  of  this  aga 
He  studied  at  the  nnirersity  of  Cambridge,  wbere^ 
daring  the  tliirty  yean  succeeding  1645,  he  held  the 
office  of  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.    His  princip«l 
work,  which  is  entitled  The  True  IwUHvtmd  S^Mtem 
of  the  Unwent,  was  published  in  1678,  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  refutation  of  the  atheistical  tenets  whidi 
at  that  time  were  extensively  held  in  England.    It 
executes  only  a  portion  of  his  design ;  namely,  the  es- 
tablishment of  thefbllowing  three  propositions,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  Amdamentals  or  essentials  of  tme 
religion :  *  First,  that  all  things  in  the  world  do  not 
float  without  a  head  and  governor ;  but  tliat  there  is 
a  God,  an  omnipotent  understanding  being,  presiding 
over  alL    Secondly,  that  this  God  being  essentially 
good  and  just,  there  is  something  in  its  own  nature 
immutably  and  eternally  just  and  unjust ;  and  not 
by  arbitrary  will,  law,  and  command  only.    And 
lastly,  that  we  are  so  far  forth  principals  or  niasten 
of  our  own  actions,  as  to  be  accountable  to  justice 
for  them,  or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blame-worthy 
for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  to  deserve  punishment 
accordingly.'    From  this  statement  by  Cudworth 
in  his  pre&ce,  the  reader  will  observe  that  he  main- 
tained (in  opposition  to  two  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Hobbes),  flrst»  the  existence  of  a  natural  and 
everUsting  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice ; 
and  secondly,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  On  the 
former  point  he  differs  from  most  subsequent  oppo- 
nents of  Hobbism,  in  ascribing  our  consciousness  oi 
the  natural  difiference  of  right  and  wrong  entirely 
to  the  reasoning  Ihculties,  and  in  no  degree  to  senti- 
ment or  emotion.    As,  however,  he  confines  his 
attention  in  the  'Intellectual  System*  to  the  first 
essential  of  true  religion  enumerated  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  ethical  questions  are  in  that  work  but 
incidentally  and  occasionally  touched  upon.      In 
combating  the  atheists,  he  displays  a  prodigious 
amount  of  erudition,  and  that  rare  degree  of  candour 
which  prompts  a  controversialist   to  give  a  AiH 
statement  of  the  omnions  and  arguments  which  he 
means  to  refUte.    This  fairness  brought  upon  him 
the  reproach  of  insincerity;  and  by  a  contempo- 
rary Protestant  theologian  the  epithets  of  Arian, 
Socinian,  Deist,  and  even  Atheist,  were  freely  a|x- 
plied  to  him.    '  He  has  raised,*  says  Dryden,  *  such 
strong  objections  agunst  the  being  of  a  God  and 
Providence,  that  many  think  he  has  not  answered 
them;* — 'the  common  fate,'  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  *  of  those  who  dare  ts 
appear  fair  authors.*  This  clamour  seems  to  have  dis- 
heartened the  philosopher,  who  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing the  other  portions  of  liis  scheme.    He  lef^ 
however,  several  manuscript  works,  one  of  which, 
entitled  A  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutabh 
Morality^  but  only  introductory  in  its  character,  was 
published  in  1 73 1  by  Dr  Chandler,  bishop  of  Durham. 
His  unprinted   writings   are  now   in   the  British 
Museum,  and  include  treatises  on  Moral  Good  and 
Evil,  Liberty  and  Necessity,   the  Creation  of  the 
World  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrews,  and  Hobbes*s  Notions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Extension  of  Spirits. 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  speaking  of  the  two  published 
works,  observes,  that  '  The  Intellectual  System  oi 
Cudworth  embraces  a  field  much  wider  than  his 
treatise  of   Immutable    Morality.      The  latter  is 
particularly  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes, 
and  of  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  the  former  aspires  to 

*  The  AatlnomisiM  wen  a  seet  of  PreabyteriaDS  wlilch 
aprang  up  during  the  oonf union  of  the  civil  war  in  Kn^and. 
Thfllr  derignation  is  a  Oraek  eompmuid,  signifying  *  en«Diies  of 
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up  bj  the  rood  all  the  prindplet,  both  ph jdcal 
and  metaphyBicml,  of  the  Epicnreui  philoeophy.  It 
!■  ft  vork,  certainly,  which  nllectt  much  honour  on 
the  talenta  of  the  author,  and  stiU  more  on  the 
boundleM  extent  of  hit  learning ;  but  it  U  to  ill 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  the 
time  of  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Price,  I  scaroelj  recollect 
tiie  slightest  reference  to  it  in  the  writings  of  our 
British  metophTsidans.  Of  its  fknlts  (beside  the 
genersl  dispoaiuon  of  the  author  to  discuss  questions 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties), 
the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hTpothesis  of  a 
pla$tie  maiwrt;  at,  in  other  weeds,  **  of  a  vital  and 
spiritual,  but  nnintelligeot  and  necessaxy  agent, 
created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur> 
poses.**  Notwithstanding,  howerer,  these  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  the  '*  Intellectual 
Bystem"*  will  for  erer  remain  a  precious  mine  of  in- 
Ibrmation  to  those  whose  curiosi^  may  lead  them 
to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theoriea.**  ALatin 
translation  of  this  work  was  published  bv  Mosheim 
at  Jena  in  1733.  A  few  specimens  of  the  original 
are  subjoined  :— 

iOod,  Aoitgk  IneomprdmmUef  mot  Inameehaibk,} 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  bscauss  Ood  is  inoomprs- 
hsniible  to  our  finite  and  narrow  undcntandings,  that 
hs  is  utterly  inconoeiTable  by  them,  lo  that  they  can- 
not frame  any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  there- 
§on  be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  ounelves,  and  that  we 
have  not  such  an  adequate  and  oomprehensire  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thins  as  that 
we  can  perfectiT  master  and  ooni^uer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  abused  by  the  sceptics,  akaicUepUm  ti, 
$ometkmg  imeomprthoinbie  in  the  eseence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists 
think  themselves  so  well  acquainted  with,  because 
they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingcn,  and  which  is  the 
only  substance  that  they  acknowledge  either  in  them- 
selTes  or  in  the  universe,  hath  such  puzzling  difficul- 
ties and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that 
they  can  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from. 
We  might  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental  thinex, 
as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  mind«, 
and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  have  a  lower 
participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof.  This 
is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 

the  law/  It  bailiff  their  opinion  thai  ezhortmtkma  to  motsllty 
were  unnecensiy,  at  onoe  to  the  elect,  whom  the  divine  graes 
would  of  itwtr  lend  to  the  practice  of  piety  end  virtue,  end  to 
the  non-elect,  whose  Mlvatlon  end  rirtuous  conduct  were,  by 
the  very  ciroumitjuioe  of  non-eleotkm,  rendered  laipoeeible. 
Borne  of  the  Antinomlea  doctore  osirled  their  views  eo  far  a« 
to  nuUntsIn,  '  that  se  the  elect  cannot  fell  train  grace,  nor 
fcffeit  the  divine  favour,  lo  it  follow*  tliat  the  wicked  aotiona 
fhey  oommit,  and  the  violation*  of  the  divine  law  with  whieh 
thej  are  chargeable,  are  not  really  e^nful,  nor  are  to  be  eon- 
sidered  se  Inaunoea  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  Ood ; 
and  that,  ooasequently,  they  have  no  occasion  either  to  oonfese 
Cheir  ttam  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentanoe^'  Baxter  and 
niotaan  were  among  the  diatlngniehed  opponents  of  the  tenets 
«r  this  sect^HBee  Moahelm's  Eocleslasttoal  History,  cent 
anrlL  chap  IL  sect  t3.)  Cudworth,  In  his  *  Treatise  oonoeming 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Monllty,'  classes  with  the  atheists  of 
aati(|nlty  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  thought  *  that  God 
WOMJ  command  what  Is  contrary  to  moral  rules  t  that  he  has 
BO  inclination  to  the  good  of  his  oreaturee;  that  he  may  Justly 
doom  an  innocent  being  to  eternal  tonnents ;  and  that  what- 
•ver  God  does  will,  for  that  reason  la  Just,  because  he  wills  It' 
Be  doss  not  aentioa,  however,  by  what  ssct  these  views  w«e 
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have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  mch 
as  is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  essences  of 
things ;  from  whence  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment, that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or 
Understanding  Being  above  us  in  the  universe,  &om 
which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  upon 
which  they  do  depend.  Wherefore,  if  we  can  have 
no  idea  or  conception  of  anything,  whereof  we  haru 
not  a  full  and  perfect  oomprdiension,  then  can  we  not 
have  an  idea  or  concepti<m  of  the  nature  of  any  sub- 
stance. But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth, 
as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  noaeter  of  it,  and  can- 
not penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  through  the  nature 
of  everything,  yet  may  rational  souls  name  certain 
ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  orb  of 
beinf  {xroporiionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient 
for  their  nurpooe.  And  though  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend the  beity,  nor  exhaust  the  infiniteness  of  its 
perfection,  yet  majr  we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  abeo- 
lutely  perfect ;  such  a  one  as  is  noifro  modulo  eotuformig, 
aarttaoU  and  proportUmate  to  omr  wteasttre  ama  ooaml- 
hmg;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a  mountain,  and 
touch  it  with  our  hands,  thou^  we  cannot  encompass 
it  all  round,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.  Illiai- 
soever  is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  unconceivable, 
is  nothing ;  but  not  whatsoever  is  not  fully  oompro- 
hensible  by  our  iftiperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incom- 
prehensible to  us  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fulness  of  its  being  and  perfection, 
and  from  the  transcendency  of  its  brQ;htneas  ;  but  for 
the  very  same  reason  mav  it  be  said  also  in  some  sense, 
that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  any- 
thing. As  the  sun,  though  by  reason  of  its  excessive 
splendour  it  dazzle  our  weak  sight,  yet  is  it,  notwith- 
Btandinff,  far  more  visible  also  than  anv  of  the  neftw- 
lotcB  tttiloi — the  tmaU  muty  ttan.  Where  there  is 
more  of  light  there  is  more  visibility ;  so,  where  there 
is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more 
of  oonoeptibility  and  cognoscibilitv  ;  such  a  thing 
filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  strongly 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  imper- 
fect minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redun- 
dancy of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transcendent 
light  and  dazzling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  us 
an  appearance  of  darl^ess  and  iDcomprehensibility ; 
as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  ^parition  of  an 
azure  obticarity  ;  which  pret  is  not  an  absolute  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere 
fancT  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  fiur  from 
being  an  argument  against  the  mlity  of  its  existence^ 
as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  were 
there  nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  are  but 
contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of  the  universe ; 
were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  what  our 
finite  understandings  could  span  or  fathom,  and  en- 
compass round  about,  look  through  and  through,  have 
a  commanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conqusr  and 
subdue  under  them,  then  could  there  be  nothing  abso- 
lutely and  infinitelv  perfect,  that  is,  no  God.      *     * 

And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  '^  that  thcie 
is  some  such  absolutely  perfect  Being,  which,  though 
not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite 
understandings,  bv  certain  passions,  which  it  hath 
implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would  want  an  object 
to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  thoee  of  devout 
veneration,  adoration,  and  admimtion,  together  with 
a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ;  which,  in  the 
silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much 
to  u^  that  there  is  some  object  in  the  world  so  much 
bi^pger  and  vaster  than  our  mind  and  thoughts,  that 
it  IS  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is  to  nar^ 
row  vessels ;  so  that,  when  they  have  taken  into  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  can  thereof  by  contemplation, 
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•nd  filled  up  all  their  capacilgr,  there  is  still  an  im- 
mensity  of  it  left  without,  which  cannot  enter  in  for 
want  of  room  to  receire  it,  and  therefore  must  be 
apprehended  after  some  other  strange  and  more  mys- 
terious manner,  namely,  by  their  being  plunged  into 
it,  and  swallowed  up  or  lost  in  it.  To  conclude,  the 
Deity  is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and 
imperfect  understandings,  but  not  inconoeirable ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheutic 
pretence  to  make  it  a  non-entity. 

iD^fftculty  of  Convincing  Interested  UnbdievenJ] 

As  for  the  last  chapter,  though  it  promise  only  a 
eonfutation  of  all  the  Atheistic  grounds,  yet  we  do 
therein  also  demonHtrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
all  Atheism,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  Ood.  We 
ny  demonstrate,  not  a  priori,  which  is  impossible  and 
contradictious,  but,  by  necessaiy  inference,  from  prin- 
ciples altogether  undeniable.  For  we  can  by  no 
means  grant  to  the  Atheists  that  there  is  more  than 
a  probiS>le  persuasion  or  opinion  to  be  had  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  or 
science.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  follow  fix>m  hence 
that  whosoever  shall  read  these  demonstrations  of 
oun,  and  understand  all  the  words  of  them,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  presently  convinced,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  put  out  of  all  miCnner  of  doubt 
and  hesitancy  conoeminf  the  existence  of  a  Ood. 
For  we  believe  that  to  m  true  which  some  have 
affirmed,  that  were  there  any  interest  of  life,  any  con- 
oemmeut  of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
of  geometrical  theorems  themselves,  as  of  a  triangle 
having  three  ansles  equal  to  two  rif ht,  whereby  men's 
judgments  may  oe  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
main at  least  sceptical  about  thenu 

lOreation.} 

Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  our- 
selves, and  all  imperfect  beings,  that  none  of  these 
can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sup- 
pose it  universally  impossible  for  any  power  what- 
ever thus  to  create.  But  since  it  is  certain  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogitations,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corpo- 
teal,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being  can  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
new  substances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And 
it  may  well  be  thousht  as  easy  for  God,  or  an  Omni- 
potent Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger, 
or  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light ;  or, 
lastly,  for  an  opaque  body  to  produce  an  image  of 
itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow  ;  all 
these  imperfect  thines  being  but  the  energies,  rays, 
Images,  or  shadows  of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance  to 
be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Beinc  infinitely 
perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  oe  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  Him  who  is 
all.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  impossible  for  anything 
whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which  hath  not  only 
infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  also  infinite  active 
power.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself 
cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  deny  creation,  ought  to  prove, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  substance,  though 
not  for  an  accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought 
from  non-existence  into  being.  But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  which  does  not  imply  contradiction  ; 
and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in 
conceiving  an  iraperfact  being,  which  before  was  not, 
afterwards  to  be. 


DB  HTOfABP  CUMBEBLAND. 

Db  Ricbabd  CuMBBBi.AifD  (1632-1718),  anothflr 
learned  and  amiable  divine  of  the  church  of  Enjp- 
land,  was  raised  by  King  William  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough  in  1688.  He  had  previonsly  paUished, 
in  1 672,  a  Latin  work,  De  Legiinu  Natura  Disqmeiih 
Philosophica,  &c. ;  or,  *  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Nature;  in  which  their  form,  order, 
promulgation,  and  obUgation,  are  investigated  firom 
the  nature  of  tilings ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  Hobbet,  moral  as  well  as  dril, 
are  considered  and  reftited.'  This  modest  and  em- 
dite,  but  verbose  production  (of  which  t«'o  English 
translations  have  appeared),  contains  many  sound 
and  at  that  time  novel  riews  on  moral  science, 
along  with  others  of  very  doubtfld  sbundneas.  The 
laws  of  nature  he  deduces  fh>m  the  results  of  human 
conduct,  regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God 
which  conduces  to  tlie  happioesa  of  man.  He  wrote 
also  a  learned  Esaay  towards  Vie  Recovery  of  the  Jewish 
Weights  and  Measures,  comprehending  their  Monies, 
and  a  translation  of  Sanchontalho*s  Phoenician  History, 
In  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  dis- 
played a  rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation,  and 
benevolence.  When  expostulated  with  by  his  firienda 
on  account  of  the  great  labour  which  he  underwent» 
he  replied,  '  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a 
man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  out'  He  lived, 
however,  to  the  adyanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  mental  vigour,  that  he  suoceaa* 
fuUy  studied  the  Coptic  language  only  three  yean 
before  his  death. 

IThe  Tabemade  amd  Temple  of  the  /nes.] 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to 
the  uses  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  demonstrate 
God's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form 
of  one  entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aanm, 
and  the  other  priests,  who  were  general  ofiicen  for 
all  Israel.  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned 
by  Saint  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  88),  was  thus  national, 
and  is  the  first  collective  body  of  men  called  a  church 
in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  evan- 
gelical  spirit. 

Synagogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods*  conve- 
nience, in  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were  intro- 
duced long  after,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  na- 
tional governors  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and 
accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  this  limited  place  for  publts 
national  worship  was  within  their  own  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  own 
land  in  Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign 
church  by  appeals,  but  all  differences  finally  decided 
within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  even  Aaron, 
although  the  high  priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Mosea, 
yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesurun. 
By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one 
altar  against  another  was  prevented ;  national  com- 
munion in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but 
the  most  substantial  concerns  of  migion,  are  to  be 
preserved  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  that  was  in  the  structure  of 
the  temple ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  which  God 
providea  for  the  Levites  his  ministers.  For  if  the 
cubit  by  me  proposed  determine  the  area  both  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scripture 
sets  them  both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much 
longer ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  by  so  many  shorter 
cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  squares  of  these  different  cubits  bear  to 
each  other,  by  the  19th  and  20th  proposition  of 
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^  book.     Bat  thr  aqiun  of  tl 


EocUd'a  6i 

aicnC,  m3,BS  t(i2,a&;  Uie  bincr  oT  atiich  i*  mm 
half  M  mud)  m««  M  Uw  !«■■  Tkeicfbn  ttw  uw 
•f  Um  templa,  ud  of  thi  {innU'  aubiirb*,  an,  w- 
eocdiu  to  mT  menu™,  mm  half  »■  big  »*un  h  they 
•onld  ba  if  detcmioed  bj  Ihot  ihorUr  cubit. 

Such  giHtnaH  of  tha  tctnpla  Solomon  intimatM  to 
the  king  of  Tjra  to  be  requiiit*.  u  beat  auiting  with 
UicgT«tuaaofOod(3  Chtoniclcaii.G).  Tbis  nuon, 
kllcged  b;  Stilomon  to  •  besthn,  miut  be  of  monl  or 
bMut^,  and  tbelrfon  perpetual  force,  cootinuing  to 
arangelical  timaa;  aud  thenfon  iotimatin^  to  na, 
(hat  eTen  now  ma^ificeDt  and  itntetj  building!  an 
uaefut  Tnewu  to  aiKnifj  what  gn«t  and  bouourabls 
thought!  wa  hare  of  God,  and  design  to  promota  in 
thow  that  coma  lo  the  ptacca  of  hia  pubUc  worahip. 
And  bota  God'!  tibenJ  pnxiiion  of  laud  in  the 
Laritea'  auburba,  beaidM  other  adiantagn,  we  an 
taught  bj  Saint  I'aul,  that  eien  ao  thoM  that  pnacb 
the  goapel  ahould  lin  of  the  go-pel  (1  Coi.  ii.  l4). 

l^e  fitneaa,  aafetj,  and  honour  of  keeping  to  the 
aae  of  !uch  indifferent  thingi,  u  hare  been  det«c~ 
mined  bj  law  or  cutiom,  ia  clearly  prorod  by  the 
tonatanc;  of  lantl'i  uaing  thoae  meaauree  (althongh 
othen  might  be  anaigned   aa   the  Omk  or   Roman 

HoMa,  and  probably  before,  to  the  eaptiTitj  and  aft«r. 
And  thia,  notwithitsnding  they  wen  tued  bj  the 
^jptian!  and  Canaaoite*,  which  altered  not  their 
oalun  in  the  l«at.  And  thia  instance  preraa  nn- 
deniably  that  auch  indifferent  piBcticea,  a!  the  nn  of 
the  meaaune,  maj  be  highlj  uaef^il  to  the  neatert 
moral  dutlea,  the  public  honour  of  Ood,  and  the  pre- 
•erration  of  juitica  among  them. 

The  church  of  England  hai  at  no  period  produced 
•o  many  great  dlrinea  aa  during  tliat  to  which  our 
attention  ia  at  preaent  directed.  Banow,  Tillotaon, 
Blillingflect,  sWlock,  and  South,  who  flouriahed 
during  thia  era,  were  not  onlj  eminent  preach«n 
In  their  day,  but  haie  lince  eontinoed  to  aund  in 
the  Terj  flnt  rank  ol  excellence  aa  writen   on 


Dr  laaac  Rtaaov,  tlie  ion  of  _  .  . 
London,  wa!  bom  In  IS30.  and  at  acbool  wa!  more 
nmarkable  for  a  lore  of  fighting  than  for  attention 
to  hi!  booka.  He  itudied  «t  Cambridge  for  the 
diurch ;  but  perceirinii.  at  the  time  of  the  common- 
'weallh,  that  the  aacendency  of  theolo^fical  and  poli- 
tical opitiiuna  dltftrcnt  from  bia  own  gave  him  little 
chance  of  preferment,  he  turned  hia  Tlewa  t»  the 
medical  profeaalon,  and  engaged  in  the  atudy  of 
•nalomy,  botany,  and  cliemiitry.  After  lome  Ume, 
bowerer,  he  reanmed  hii  theological  pnrauita,  de- 
TOting  alM)  much  attention  to  mathemaUca  and 
MtroDOmy.  In  ISSS,  harlngbeendlaappointedln  hii 
hopea  of  obtidning  the  Greek  profeiaorahip  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  abroad  for  aeTeral  year!,  during 
which  he  Tiaited  France,  Italy.  Smyrna,  Conitwi- 
tliwple,  Germany,  and  Holland.  At  the  Turkiah 
capital,  where  he  apent  twelie  months,  he  itudied 
with  great  delight  the  worki  of  St  Clirjioatom. 
which  were  composed  in  that  eltj.  Barrow  returned 
to  England  in  1SS9,  ard  In  the  following  year  ob- 
tained, without  oppoaition,  the  profcaaonliip  for 
wliich  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidate ;  to  which 
appointment  waa  added,  in  I6BI,  that  of  profcaior  of 
veumetry  in  Greaham  college,  London.  Both  theae 
Be  reaigned  in  1663,  on  becoming  Lncaaian  profeaior 
of  mathemattca in  Cambridge Dnirertily.  Afterflll- 
big  the  Uit  of  tlieae  oSli«a  with  great  ability  for  aix 
jeaHt  towBidl  the  end  at  which  ha  publiihed  a 


valuable  and  profound  work  on  optka,  be  nnlnd 
U  derole  himtelf  more  excIniiTdj'  to  tbecdogy,  and 
in  166>  rvi^Md  hii  cbali  to  Uaac  NewtoD.    Ht 


wM  ■ahwqwntlr  apptdnted  OM  of  the  rojd  chap 
lalni ;  and  In  1671  waa  nominated  to  the  maaterabip 
of  Trinity  coUmb  by  the  king,  who  obwa™!  on  Uw 
occaalon,  that  ■  be  had  bestowed  it  on  the  bert  acboUr 
in  England.'  To  complete  hi*  hoDonra,  he  waa,  m 
167S,  cboMO  Tice-chancellor  of  the  niii*ertily  i  *»* 
thii  final  appcdnUnent  he  lurrived  only  two  yeai* 
haTing  been  cut  off  by  ferw  in  1677.  »t  the  age  a 
forty-iix.  Dr  Barrow  waa  diitinguiahed  by  acrupo- 
jooa  Integrity  of  character,  with  great  candour, 
modetty,  dialntereatedneaa,  and  mental  leranity. 
Hi!  manner!  and  eitemal  aapect  were  more  Ihoje 
itudent  than  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  ba 


o  palni  to  improre  hii  looki  by  >ttentioo  to 
Ob  an  occamon  when  he  preaehed  before  » 


took 

Jjondon  audience  who  did  not  know  him.  hia  api>r«^ 
ance  on  mounting  the  pulpit  made  ao  unfaTouiable 
an  impreialon,  5iat  nearly  the  whole  eongregatioo 
Immediately  left  the  church-    He  r ~" 


a  waa  married. 


h  capacity  he  li 


rmati- 
inted  inferior  t 


Of  b 

Sir  iMac  Newton  "aloneX  Barrow  ha*  left  etideme 
in  a  rariety  of  treatiaea,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in 
the  Latin  tongne.  It  ii,  however,  by  hia  theologicai 
worka  that  he  i*  more  generally  known  to  the  pnUic 
Theae,  conaiating  of  •ermoDi — expoaitloni  of  the 
Creed,  the  Lord'a  pnyer,  the  Decalogue,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament! — and  treatiaei  od  thf 
pope'a  lupremary  and  the  unity  of  the  cbuni — were 
publialied  in  three  folio  rolume*  a  few  yean  alia 
hia  death.  Hii  aermona  continue  in  high  estimatico 
for  depth  and  copiouaneaa  of  thought,  and  nenoui 
though  unpolished  eloquence.  'Aa  a  writer,'  MJ* 
Mr  Stewaii.  '  he  l>  equally  diitinguiahed  by  the  re- 
dundancy of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pregnant  brer  ily 
of  hli  expreaaion  ;  but  what  more  peciiliBrly  charac 
teriiea  hia  manner,  la  a  certain  tir  of  powerful  and 
of  conaciouj  facility  ir  the  execution  of  whaterer  hf 
undcrUkei.  Whether  the  lubject  be  nialheindical. 
metaphyaical,  or  theological,  he  aeema  alwaya  tc 
bring  to  it  a  mind  which  feeli  itadf  auperior  to  the 
occaalon  ;  and  which,  in  contending  with  the  gieateil 
difflcultiea,  "  puta  forth  hut  half  its  atrcogtb."  "*    Hi 
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compoited  with  auch  care,  that  in  general  it  wa»  not 
till  he  had  transcrihed  his  sermons  three  or  four 
times,  that  their  language  satisfied  him.  The  lenf^li 
of  his  discourses  was  unusually  great,  seldom  less 
than  an  hour  and  a-half  being  occupied  in  the  de- 
liyery.  It  is  recorded,  that  having  occasion  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  he  spoke  for  three  hours  and  a- 
half ;  and  that  when  asked,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
*  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long/  The  influence  of  the  intellectual  fertUity 
which  this  an^ote  strikingly  illustrates,  is  seen  in 
the  composition  of  his  sermons ;  for  the  copiousness 
of  his  thoughts  seems  to  orerpower  him  in  giving 
them  expression,  and  in  this  way  is  apt  to  render 
his  sentences  parenthetical  and  inrolyed.  Barrow's 
style  is  less  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

{The  ExoeOmey  of  the  OirisHan  JteUgwiL] 

•  •   Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion  is, 
that  it  prescribes  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  our  nature,  most  conducive  to 
our  welfare  and  content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's 
private  good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all, 
by  the  strict  observance  whereof  we  bring  our  human 
nature  to  a  resemblance  of  the  divine ;  and  we  shall 
also  thereby  obtain  God's  favour,  oblige  and  benefit 
men,  and  procure  to  ourselves  the  conveniences  of  a 
sober  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience.     For 
if  we  examine  the  precepts  which  respect  our  duty  to 
God,  what  can  be  more  Just,  pleasant,  or  beneficial  to 
us,  than  are  those  duties  of  piety  which  our  religion 
enjoins  t    What  is  more  fit  and  reasonable,  than  that 
we  should  most  highly  esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is 
most  excellent  t  that  we  should  bear  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion for  him,  who  is  perfect  goodness  himself,  and  most 
beneficial  to  us  1  that  we  should  have  the  most  awful 
dread  of  him,  that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and 
ju-'t  1  that  we  should  *be  very  grateful  to  him,  from 
whom  we  received  our  being,  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  it  t  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 
hope  in  him,  who  can  and  will  do  whatever  we  may 
in  reason  expect  firom  his  goodness,  nor  can  he  ever 
£sil  to  perform  his  promises!  that  we  should  render 
all  due  obedience  to  him,  whose  children,  servants, 
and  subjects  we  are  t    Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege 
than  to  have  liberty  of  access  to  him,  who  will  favour- 
ably hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply  our  wants !  Can 
we  desire  to  receive  benefits  on  easier  terms  than  the 
asking  for  them  t    Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 
our  offisnoes  be  required  than  confessing  of  them,  re- 
pentance, and  strong  resolutions  to  amend  them !  The 
practice  of  such  a  piety,  of  a  service  so  reasonable, 
cannot  but  be  of  vast  Skdvantage  to  us,  as  it  procures 
peace  of  conscience,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom 
from  all  terrors  and  scruples  of  mind,  finom  all  tor- 
menting cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  by  which  our  reli- 
gion regulates  our  carriage  and  behaviour  towards  our 
neighbours  and  brethren,  what  can  be  imagined  so 
cood  and  useful  as  those  which  the  gospel  affords! 
It  enjoins  us  sincerely  and  tenderly  to  love  one  an- 
other ;  earnestly  to  desire  and  delight  in  each  other's 
good ;  heartily  to  sympathise  with  all  the  evils  and 
sorrows  of  our  brethren,  readily  affording  them  all  t)ie 
help  and  comfort  we  are  able ;  willingly  to  part  with 
our  substance,  ease,  and  pleasure,  for  their  beitefit  and 
relief;  not  confining  this  our  charity  to  particular 
friends  and  relations,  hot,  in  confi>rmity  to  the  bound- 
less goodness  of  Almighty  God,  extending  it  to  all. 
It  requires  us  mutually  to  bear  with  one  another's  in- 
firmities, mildly  to  resent  and  freely  remit  all  in- 
juries ;  retaining  no  grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge, 
imt  requiting  our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and  good 


deedH.  It  comHiatidM  us  to  be  quiet  in  our  station^ 
diligent  in  our  callings,  true  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  dealing)*,  obAenant  of  our  relations,  obeiiient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  in- 
feriors, modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  condescend- 
ing in  our  conrerRation,  candid  in  our  censures,  and 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour 
towards  all  persons.  It  enjoins  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
to  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  slander,  detraction, 
reviling,  bitter  and  hanih  language;  not  to  injure, 
hurt,  or  needlessly  trouble  our  neighbour.  It  engages 
us  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  our  own  opinion, 
humour,  advantage,  or  convenience.  And  would  men 
observe  and  practise  what  this  excellent  doctrine 
teaches,  how  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lead !  what  a  paradise  would  this  world  then 
bea}me,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is  t 

If  we  further  sur^'ey  the  laws  and  directions  of  our 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  our  nouls 
and  bodies,  we  shall  also  find  that  nothing  c(»uld  be 
devised  more  worthy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  more  productive  of  our  welfare.     It  obliges  us  to 
preserve  unto  our  reason  its  natural  prerogative  and 
due  empire ;  not  to  suffer  the  brutish  part  to  uxurp 
and  domineer  over  us ;  not  to  be  enslaved  to  bodily 
temper,  or  deluded  by  vain  fancy,  to  commit  that 
which  is  unworthy  of,  or  mischievous  to  us.  It  enjoins 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependence  on  Cjod,  to 
our  natural  meanness,  weakness,  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self* 
conceit,  or  vain  confidence  in  our  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity.     It  directs  us  to  compose  our  minds  into 
a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that  we  should  not 
easily  be  moved  with  anger,  distracted  with  care  oi 
trouble,  nor  disturbed  with  any  accident ;  but  that 
we  should  learn  to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
patiently  bear  all  events  that  may  happen  to  us.     It 
commands  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  temperate 
in  our  enjoyments ;  to  abstain  from  all  irregular  plea- 
sures which  may  corrupt  our  minds,  impair  our  health, 
lessen  our  estate,  stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice 
our  repose.     It  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature  that  is  innocent,  convenient,  or  delightful ; 
but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and  sober  use  of  them,  so 
as  we  are  thankful  to  God,  whose  goodness  bestows 
them.     It  orders  us  to  sequester  our  minds  from  the 
fading  glories,  unstable  possessions,  and  vanishing  de- 
lights of  this  world  ;  things  which  are  unworthy  the 
attention  and  affection  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  endea- 
vours on  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects,  which  are 
infinitely  pure,  stable,  and  durable ;  not  to  love  the 
world  and  the  things  therein,  but  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  God's  providence ;  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  to  hare  our  treasure,  our  heart,  hope,  and  conver- 
sation in  heaven.     And  as  our  religion  delivers  a  most 
excellent  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  so  it  chiefly  requires 
from  us  a  rational  and  spiritual  service.     The  ritual 
observances  it  enjoins  are  in  number  few,  in  nature 
easy  to  perform,  also  very  reasonable,  decent,  and  use- 
ful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
of  our  duty.    And  our  religion  hath  this  farther  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  sets  before  us  a  living  ropy  of 
good  practice.     Example  yields  the  roost  compcndioui 
instruction,  the  most  efficacious  incitement  to  action ; 
and  never  was  there  any  example  so  perfect  in  itwlf,  so 
fit  fur  our  imitation,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Sa^  iour ; 
intended  by  him  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  parts  of 
duty,  especially  in  those  most  high  and  difficult  ones, 
that  of  charity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience. 
His  practice  was  suited  to  all  degrees  and  ca|>acitie8 
of  men,  and  so  tempered,  that  penwtis  of  all  callings 
might  ea!<ily  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  righteousnesM, 
in  the  performance  of  all  substantial  duties  towards 
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God  and  man.  It  in  aUo  an  example  attended  with 
the  pvate«i  obligatloni  and  inducement*  to  follow  it, 
whether  we  coiiaider  the  great  excellency  and  dienitj 
of  the  person  (who  was  the  most  hol^  Son  of  Ood),  or 
our  manifold  relations  to  him,  being  our  lord  and 
maAter,  our  bent  friend  and  most  gracious  redeemer ; 
or  the  inestimable  benefits  we  hare  received  from  him, 
even  redemption  from  extreme  miseijt  and  being  put 
into  a  capacity  of  the  meet  perfect  happiness ;  all 
which  are  so  many  poteni  aiguments  engaging  us  to 
imitate  him. 

Again,  our  religion  doth  not  only  fully  ac(|uaint  us 
with  our  duty,  but,  which  is  another  peculiar  rirtue 
thereof,  it  builds  the  same  on  the  most  solid  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  ancient  philoeophen  haTe  highly  oom- 
vinended  virtue,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
pmise,  and  the  arguments  used  to  enforce  its  practice, 
were  Teiy  weak ;  also  the  principles  iVom  wnence  it 
was  deduced,  and  the  ends  they  proposed,  were  poor 
and  mean,  if  compared  with  ours.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  recommends  ffoodness  to  us  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  man's  imperrect  and  fallible  reason,  but  as 
OMifonnable  to  the  perfect  goodness,  infallible  wisdom, 
and  most  holy  will  of  God  ;  and  which  is  enjoined  us 
by  this  unquestionable  authority,  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  and  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  principles 
from  whence  it  directs  our  actions  are  lore,  reTeience, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  good-will  to  men,  and  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  welfare.  The  ends  which  it  pre- 
scribes are  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  of  men  ;  it 
excites  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  supreme  goodness, 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor,  dii- 
chaive  our  duty  to  our  almighty  lord  and  kinc ;  that 
we  snail  thereby  avoid  the  wrath  and  displeasure 
of  Ood,  and  certainly  obtain  his  favour,  mercy,  and 
every  blessing  necessary  for  us ;  that  we  shall  escape 
not  only  the  terrors  of  conscience  here,  but  future  end- 
less misery  and  torment ;  that  we  shall  procure  not 
only  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  nut  acquire 
crowns  of  everlasting  gloiy  and  bliss.  These  are  the 
firmest  grounds  on  which  virtue  can  subsist,  and  the 
most  effectual  motives  to  the  embracing^  of  it. 

Another  peculiar  advantage  of  Christianity,  and 
which  no  otner  law  or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to, 
is,  that  as  it  clearly  teaches  and  strongly  persuades 
OS  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practise  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation, 
and  encouragement  would  little  avaiL  The  Christian 
law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening  spirit 
attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  the  heart 
of  him  who  sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  cood  men 
it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety  from  all  evil.  If  our 
minds  are  dark  or  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a  faithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  receive  counsel  and  information ; 
if  our  psMions  and  appetites  are  unruly  and  outrage- 
ous, if  temptations  are  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear 
us,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magaxine,  where  we  may  supply 
ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and  sub- 
due them.  If  our  condition  is  disconsolate  or  despe- 
rate, here  we  may  apply  for  relief  and  assistance ;  for 
on  our  earnest  seeking  and  asking,  it  offers  us  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Ood  himself  to  direct,  assist, 
support,  and  comfort  us  in  all  exigencies.  To  them 
who  with  due  fervency  and  constancy  ask  it,  Ood 
hath  promised  in  the  gospel  to  '  grant  his  Holy  Spirit' 
to  direct  them  in  their  ways,  to  admonish  them  of 
their  duty,  to  strengthen  them  in  obedience,  to  secure 
them  from  temptations,  to  support  them  in  affliction. 
As  this  is  peculiar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  of  consider- 
able advantage.  For  what  would  the  more  perfect 
rule  signify,  without  power  to  observe,  and  knowledge 
to  discern  itt  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant, 
impotent,  and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easily 


deluded  by  false  appearmnoes,  and  transported 
disorderly  passions,  know  how  to  conduct  himself, 
without  some  guide  and  assistance ;  or  how  to  proee- 
cute  what  is  good  for  him,  especially  in  cases  of  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty  t  how  can  such  an  one  continue 
in  a  good  state,  or  recover  himself  from  a  bad  one,  or 
attain  any  virtuous  habit,  did  he  not  apprehend  sadi 
a  friendly  power  ready  on  all  occasions  to  guard  and 
defend  him  t  It  is  this  consideration  only  that  can 
nourish  our  hope,  excite  pur  courage,  and  quicken  <Mir 
endeavours  in  religious  practice,  as  it  assures  us  that 
there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which,  by  God's  grace,  we 
may  not  perform,  and  no  enemy  so  mighty,  whidi,  by 
his  help,  we  cannot  conquer ;  for  though  we  are  not 
able  to  do  anvthing  of  ourselves,  yet  we  '  can  do  all 
things  by  Chnst  that  strengthens  us.' 

Our  religion  doth  further  declare,  that  God  is  not 
only  reconcilable,  but  desirous  to  be  our  fnend, 
making  overtures  of  grace  to  us,  and  offering  a  frill 
pardon  for  all  crimes  we  have  committed.  It  assarea 
us,  that  if  we  are  careful  to  amend,  God  will  not  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss;  that  by  oar 
infirmity  we  often  fall,  yet  by  our  repmtanoe  we  may 
rise  again  ;  that  our  endearours  to  please  God,  though 
imperfect  and  defective,  yet  if  serious  and  nnooei^ 
will  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  tenor  of  that 
ffreat  covenant  between  heavoi  and  earth,  which  the 
Son  of  God  procured  by  his  intercession,  purchaeed 
by  his  wonderful  patience  and  meritorious  obedience^ 
ratified  and  sealed  by  his  blood,  published  to  man- 
kind, and  confirmed  the  truth  thereof  by  many  won- 
derful miracles.  Thus  is  our  religion  an  inestimable 
benefit  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  all  who  siuoerelj 
embrace  and  firmly  adhere  to  it;  because  it  givei 
ease  to  their  conscience,  and  encourages  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  style  and  manner  of  its 
speech,  which  is  properly  accommodated  to  the  capa- 
city of  all  persons,  and  worthy  the  mi^esty  and  sin- 
cerity of  divine  truth.  It  expresseth  itself  plainly 
and  simply,  without  any  affectation  or  artifice,  osten- 
tation of  wit  or  eloquence.  It  speaks  with  an  impe- 
rious awful  confidence,  in  the  stotin  of  a  king ;  ita 
words  carrying  with  them  authority  and  power  divine^ 
commanding  attention,  assent,  and  obedience ;  as  thia 
vou  are  to  believe,  this  you  are  to  do,  on  pain  of  oor 
high  diHpleasure,  and  at  your  utmost  peril,  for  even 
your  life  and  salvation  depend  thereon.  Such  is  the 
style  and  tenor  of  the  Scnpture,  such  as  plainW  be- 
comes the  soToreigu  Lord  of  all  to  use,  when  he  is 
pleased  to  proclaim  his  mind  and  will  to  us  his  crea- 
tures. 

As  God  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  we  could 
not  bear  the  lustre  and  gloiy  of  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, if  ever  he  would  convincingly  signify  his  will 
and  pleasure  to  us,  it  must  be  by  ^ects  of  his  incom- 
municable power,  by  works  extraordinary  and  supcfw 
natural ;  and  innumerable  such  hath  God  afforded  in 
fikvour  and  countenance  of  our  religion ;  as  his  clearly 
predicting  the  future  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  by 
express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions  from  heaven ; 
by  frequently  suspending  the  course  of  nxktural  causes ; 
by  remarkable  instances  of  providence ;  by  internal 
attestations  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men ;  hj 
such  wonderful  means  doth  God  demoostrate  that  the 
Christian  religion  came  from  him ;  an  advantage  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  such  as  no  other  institution,  except 
that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  prelude  to  it,  could 
ever  reasonably  pretend  to.  I  hope  these  considera- 
tions will  be  sufficient  to  yindicate  our  religion  from 
all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  inconsiderate,  vain,  and 
dissolute  persons,  as  also  to  confirm  us  in  the  esteem, 
and  excite  us  to  the  practice  thereof. 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  aside  their  prejudices, 
reason  would  compel  them  to  confess,  that  the  heavenly 
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doctrines  and  laws  of  Christ,  established  hy  innumer- 
able miracles,  his  completelj  holj  and  pure  life,  his 
meekness,  charitj,  and  entire  submission  to  the  will 
of  (iod  in  his  death,  and  his  wonderful  resurrection 
from  tLe  state  of  the  dead,  are  most  unquestionable 
eridences  of  the  dirinity  of  his  person,  of  the  truth  of 
his  gospel,  and  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  uh 
thankf  uUj  toaccept  him  for  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour, 
on  the  cracious  terms  he  has  proposed.  To  love  God 
with  all  our  souls,  who  u  the  maker  of  our  beings, 
and  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  who  bear  ms 
image,  as  they  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  are  they  duties  fitted  to  our 
nature,  and  most  agreeable  to  our  reason.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  obtaining  the  love,  favour,  and  kindness 
of  God  should  be  the  chief  and  rulinf  principle  in  our 
hearts,  the  first  thinx  in  our  consideration,  as  what 
ought  to  govern  all  the  purposes  and  actions  of  our 
lives ;  so  we  cannot  possiolj  have  more  powerful  mo- 
tives to  goodness,  righteousness,  justice,  equity,  meek- 
ness, humility,  temperance,  and  chastity,  or  greater 
diRsuasivos  and  discouragement  from  all  kinds  of  sin, 
than  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  afford  us.  If  we  will 
fear  and  reverence  God,  Jove  our  enemies  who  despite- 
fuUy  use  us,  and  do  good  in  all  our  capacities,  we  are 
promised  that  our  reward  shall  be  very  great ;  that 
we  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Most  Hieh,  thai  we 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  of  life,  and  gloiy, 

iWhatuWitn 

Rrrt  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thinf  is  we 
speak  of  is,  or  what  this  fitcetiousneae  doth  import ! 
To  which  question  I  miffht  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man ;  '  Tis  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know.'  Any  one  better  appre- 
hends idiat  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multiform,  appeaHng  in  se  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by 
several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less 
hard  to  settle  a  dear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  tluui 
to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure 
of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion 
to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a 
trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advan- 
tage from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under 
an  odd  similitude;  sometimes  it  is  lodeed  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkiui  reason,  in 
a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly 
retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a 
Dold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense : 
sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or 
things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  ges- 
ture passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being : 
sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
what  is  strange;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
obvious  matter  to  the  purpose ;  often  it  consists  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell 
how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable, 
being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fanc^ 
and  windings  of  langua^  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner 
of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as 
leason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by),  wnich  by  a 
pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression 
doth  afiect  and  amuse  the  fanc^,  stirring  in  it  some 
ironder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It  raiseth 
Admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  appre- 


hension, a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of 
spirit  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It  seemeth 
to  aix;ue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch 
in  remote  conceits  applicable;  a  notable  skill,  that  he 
can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose 
before  him ;  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour, 
not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination. 
Whence  in  Aristotle  such  persons  are  termed  qyidaeUdf 
dexterous  men ;  hniLeutropoi,  men  of  facile  or  versa- 
tile manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all 
things,  or  turn  all  thin^  to  themselves.  It  also  pro- 
cureth  delieht,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with  its  rare- 
ness or  semblaiioe  of  difficulty ;  as  monsters,  not  for 
their  beauty,  but  their  rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not 
for  their  use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with 
pleasure,  by  diverting  the  mind  fix>m  its  road  of  serious 
thoughts  ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit ; 
by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of 
emulation  or  complaisance  ;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  onusual  and 
thence  grateful  tang. 

IWimSeUaumqfPlsaamtt.} 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable  ; 
in  general,  by  disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  food  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inoonvenionces,  mis- 
chiefs, and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to.  For 
whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate 
advice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexter- 
ous address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceeding, 
doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers :  whatever  evil 
blind  ignorance,  &lse  presumption,  unwary  credulity, 
precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance, 
backwardness,  inability,  unwieldmen  and  confusion 
of  thought  beget,  wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand 
snares  and  trttbcherous  allurements,  from^nnumerablf 
rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly  many 
needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless 
endeavours,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and 
rightly  to  value  the  objects  that  court  our  affections 
and  challenge  our  care;  and  thereby  reeulates  our 
passions  and  moderates  our  endeavours,  which  begets 
a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of 
mind.  For  when,  being  deluded  with  false  shows,  and 
relying  upon  ill-ffrounded  presumptions,  we  highly 
esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly  pursue  things 
of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and 

Jl^igally  mispend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  ouz 
sbour,  so  the  event  not  answering  our  expectation, 
our  minds  thereby  are  confounded,  disturbed,  and 
distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  we 
conceive  great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured 
with,  and  vigorously  strive  to  attain,  things  of  excel- 
lent worth  and  weighty  consequence,  the  conscience 
of  having  well  placed  our  affections  and  well  employed 
our  pains,  and  tiie  experience  of  fruits  corresponding 
to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexpressible 
content.  And  so  it  is :  present  appearance  and  vul- 
gar conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon  our  fancies,  dis- 
guising things  with  a  deceitful  varoiidi,  and  repre- 
senting thoee  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest 
advantage;  whilst  the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a 
more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature,  like  fairest  jewels 
enclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of  gnu 
sense,  and  pass  undisoemed  by  us.  But  the  light  of 
wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture,  and  be- 
reaves it  of  its  false  colours,  so  it  penetrntes  into  tk« 
retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals  its  genuln* 
lustre. 

ICfrirf  OontrolUd  fty  Wiadim.} 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  painf 
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tnridcTit  lo  life,  wlictiier  csmiaI  •dTcnities  or  mturml 
afflirtioDA,  OMJ  And  tapportable,  hj  ri^htlj  raluin^ 
the  iin^iort&Xkce  and  moderating!  tiie  influence  of  them. 
It  Mitren  uot  ba«7  fmxtrj  to  alter  the  nature,  amplify 
the  depre,  or  extend  the  duration  of  them,  bj  reiire- 
•eiitiiig  them  more  Mui,  hearj,  and  remedile«  than 
they  trulj  are.  It  allovi  them  no  force  beyond  what 
naturallj  and  nereanarilj  tbej  hare,  nor  contributes 
Bourinhment  to  their  increase.  It  keepe  them  at  a 
due  difftance,  not  permitting;  them  to  encroach  upon 
the  loul,  or  to  prc^Mgate  their  influence  bejond  their 
proper  iphere. 


{ffomour  to  GodJ] 

Ood  U  hoDoared  bj  a  willing  mad  careful  pcafctioe 
•f  all  pietj  and  Tirtuc  for  oonicience'  sake,  or  an 
arowcid  obedience  to  hi«  holj  wilL  This  ifl  the  most 
natural  ezpreMion  of  oar  rererence  towards  him,  and 
the  most  cifectual  waj  of  promoting;  the  same  in 
oibera.  A  subject  cannot  better  demonstrate  the  re- 
Terence  he  bears  towards  his  priitce,  than  bj  (with  a 
cheerful  diligence)  obeerring  his  laws  ;  for  bj  so 
doing,  he  declares  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  autho- 
rity and  rerereth  the  majesty  which  enacted  them  ; 
that  he  approres  the  wisdom  which  devised  them,  and 
the  goodness  which  designed  them  for  public  benefit ; 
that  he  dreads  his  prince's  power,  which  can  maintain 
them,  and  his  justice,  which  will  rindicate  them  ; 
that  he  relies  upon  his  fidelity  in  making  good  what 
of  protection  or  of  recompense  he  propounds  to  the 
obserrers  of  them.  No  less  pregnant  a  Kipnification 
of  our  reTcrenre  towards  Ood   do  we  yield  in  our 

Sladly  and  strictly  obeying  his  laws,  thereby  eri- 
encing  our  submission  to  (jod*s  sovereign  authority, 
our  esteem  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  our  awful 
regard  to  his  power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in 
him,  and  dependence  upon  his  word.  The  goodliness 
to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which  is 
erer  perceptible  in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety 
beareth,  the  b<»uty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a 
sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from 
works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  cerUtnly  produce 
veneration  to  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  such  things, 
and  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them.  We  shall 
es)>ecially  honour  God  by  discharging  faithfully  those 
offices  which  God  hath  intrusted  us  with  ;  by  improv- 
ing diligently  those  talents  which  God  hath  committed 
to  us ',  by  using  caiefully  those  means  and  opportu- 
nities which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us  of  doing  him 
service  and  promoting  his  glory.  Thus,  he  to  whom 
Ood  hath  given  wealth,  if  he  expend  it,  not  to  the 
nouriHhraent  of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the 
gratifying  his  own  pleasure  or  humour,  but  to  the 
furtherance  of  Ood's  honour,  or  to  the  succour  of  his 
indigent  neighbour,  in  any  pious  or  charitable  way, 
he  doth  thereby  in  a  special  manner  honour  Ood. 
He  also  on  whom  Ood  hath  bestowed  wit  and  part^, 
if  he  employ  them  not  so  much  in  contriving  projects 
to  advance  his  own  pettv  interests,  or  in  procuring  vain 
applause  to  himself  as  in  advantageously  setting  forth 
God's  praise,  handsomely  recommending  goodness, 
dexterously  engaging  men  in  ways  of  virtue,  he  doth 
thereby  rtmarkably  honour  Ood.^  He  likewise  that 
hath  honour  conferred  upon  him,  if  he  subordinate  it 
to  Ood's  honour,  if  he  use  his  own  credit  as  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  credit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning 
and  illustrating  piety,  he  by  so  doing  doth  eminently 
practise  this  duty. 

[T%€  Ooodneat  qf  Ood.] 

Wherever  we  direct  our  eyes,  whether  we  reflect 
them  inward  upon  ounelvee,  we  behold  his  goodness 
to  occupy  and  penetrate  the  very  root  and  centre  of 
our  beings ;  or  extend  them  abroad  towards  the  things 
nbottt  us,  we  may  perceive  ourselves  enclosed  wholly. 


and  sommnded  with  his  beneflta.  At 
a  comely  body  framed  by  his  cnriovs  aftifioe, 
organs  fitly  proportiooed,  sitoated  and  tempered  for 
strength,  ornament,  and  motion,  actnated  by  a  gcBtW 
heat,  and  invigorated  with  liv^y  sf iritsi,  diepoard  i» 
health,  and  Qualified  for  a  long  cBdoraace ;  sabacr- 
vient  to  a  soul  endued  with  divers  senses,  €acaltiea, 
and  powers,  apt  to  in<)vire  after,  pvrsne,  and  pevceiv* 
various  delights  and  contents..  Or  when  we  contem- 
plate the  wonderful  works  of  natore,  and,  walkiur 
about  at  our  leisure,  gaae  upon  this  ample  tlwatu  oc 
the  world,  considering  the  stately  beauty,  constant 
order,  and  sumptuous  Aunitore  thereol^  the  glorioon 
splendour  and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavena,  the 
pleasant  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  cnrioos  figure  and 
fragrant  sweetnc-M  of  fdanta,  the  exquisite  frame  of 
animals,  and  all  other  amaring  miracles  of  nature, 
wherein  the  gloriotis  attribates  of  God  (especially  hin 
transcendent  goodness)  are  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played (so  that  by  them  not  only  large  acknowledg- 
ments, but  even  congratulatory  hvmns,  as  it  were,  of 
praise,  hare  been  extorted  from  the  mouths  of  Aria- 
totle,  Plinv,  Galen,  and  such  like  men,  never  sus- 
pected guilty  of  an  excessive  devotion),  then  should 
our  hearts  be  affected  with  thankful  sense,  and  our 
lips  Ineak  forth  into  his  praise. 

{Ckarity.} 

Ts  any  man  fisllen  into  dtigraoet  Parity  doth  hold 
down  its  head,  is  abashed  and  out  of  ooontennnce, 
partaking  of  his  shame.  Is  any  man  disappointed  of 
his  hopes  or  endeavours!  diarity  crieth  out,  alas  !  as 
if  it  were  it<<elf  defeated.  Is  any  man  afflicted  with 
pain  or  sickness!  diarity  looketh  sadly,  it  sigheih 
and  groaneth,  it  fainteth  and  langutsheth  with  him. 
Is  any  man  pinched  with  hard  want!  charity,  if  it 
cannot  succour,  it  will  condole.  Doth  ill  news  arrive  I 
charity  doth  hear  it  with  an  unwilling  ear  and  a  sad 
heart,  although  not  particularly  concerned  in  iL  The 
sight  of  a  wreck  at  sea,  o^  a  field  spread  with  carcasses, 
of  a  country  desolated,  of  houses  burnt  and  cities 
ruined,  and  of  the  like  calamities  incident  to  man- 
kind, would  touch  the  bowels  of  any  man  ,  but  the 
very  report  of  them  would  aflbct  the  heart  of  charity. 

[Oomeard  mtd  Dioard.} 

How  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  (as  David 
•aith)  for  brethren  (and  so  we  are  all  at  least  by 
nature)  to  live  together  in  unity.  How  that  (as 
Solomon  saith)  better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietness 
therewith,  than  a  house  fiill  of  sacrifices  with  strife. 
How  delicious  that  conversation  is  which  is  accom- 
panied with  mutual  confidence,  freedom,  courtesy, 
and  complaisance ;  how  calm  the  mind,  how  comjioficd 
the  affections,  how  serene  the  countenance,  how  melo- 
dious the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  contentful 
the  whole  life  is  of  him  that  neither  deviseth  mischief 
against  others,  nor  suspects  any  to  be  ctmtrived  against 
himself  I  And  contrariwise,  how  ungrateful  and  loath- 
some a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of  enmity,  wrath, 
dissension  :  having  the  thoughts  distracted  with  soli- 
citous care,  anxious  suspicion,  envious  r^ret;  the 
heart  boiling  vrith  choler,  the  face  over-clouded  with 
discontent,  the  tongue  jarring  and  out  of  tune,  the 
ears  filled  with  discordant  noises  of  contradiction, 
clamour,  and  reproach ;  the  whole  fVame  of  body  and 
soul  distempered  and  disturbed  with  the  worst  of 
passionr  I  How  much  more  comfortable  it  is  to  walk 
in  smooth  and  even  paths,  than  to  wander  in  rugged 
ways  overgrown  with  briers,  obstructed  with  rubs,  and 
beset  with  snares;  to  sail  steadily  in  a  quiet,  than  to 
be  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea ;  to  behold  the  lovely 
face  of  heaven  smiling  with  a  dieerful  serenity,  than 
to  see  it  fh^wning  with  douds,  or  raging  with  storms  ; 
to  hear  harmonious  consents  than  dissonant  janglingi ; 
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i»  see  objects  oorrespondent  in  graceful  STxnmeti^, 
than  Ijing  disorderly  in  confused  heaps;  to  be  in 
health,  and  hare  the  natural  humours  consent  in 
moderate  temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in  diseases) 
agitated  with  tumultuous  commotions :  how  all  senses 
and  faculties  of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in  those 
emblems  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and  proportion. 
Yea,  how  nature  uniTersalljr  delights  in  a  quiet  sta- 
bility or  undisturbed  progress  of  motion ;  the  beauty, 
stren^gth,  and  rigour  of  ererything  requires  a  concur- 
rence of  force,  co-operation,  and  contribution  of  help ; 
all  things  thrire  and  flourish  by  communicating  reci- 
procal  aid ;  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly  con- 
spiracy of  its  parts;  and  especially  that  political 
society  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  de- 

e>nds  on  it  as  its  cause,  relies  on  it  for  its  support, 
ow  much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  hearen,  into 
which  neither  complaint,  pun,  nor  clamour  (oute 
penikos^  ouU  ponot,  otUe  krattgl,  as  it  is  in  the  Apo- 
calypse) do  ever  enter  ;  but  blessed  souls  conrerse 
together  in  perfect  lore,  and  in  perpetual  concord; 
and  how  a  condition  of  enmity  rroresents  the  state  oi 
hell,  that  black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
fiery  wraUi,  and  horrible  tumult.  How  like  a  para- 
dise the  world  would  be,  flourishing  in  joy  and  rest, 
if  men  would  cheerfully  conspire  m  affection,  and 
helpfully  contribute  to  each  other's  content :  and  how 
like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like  wild 
beasts,  they  rez  and  persecute,  worry  and  devour  each 
other.  How  not  only  philosophy  hath  placed  the 
supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind 
and  tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
irregular  passions  and  perturbations ;  but  that  Holy 
Scripture  itself,  in  that  one  term  of  peace,  most  usu- 
ally comprehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity  and 
prosperity :  so  that  the  heavenly  consort  of  angels, 
when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankmd,  could  not  better  ex- 
press their  sense  than  by  saying,  '  Be  on  earth  peace, 
and  g)Ood-will  among  men.' 

Almighty  God,  the  most  sood  and  beneficent  Maker, 
gracious  Lord,  and  merciral  Preserver  of  all  things, 
infHise  into  their  hearts  those  heavenly  graces  of  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  benignity ;  grant  us  and  his  whole 
churcn,  and  all  his  creation,  to  serve  him  (Quietly  here, 
and  a  bliosfnl  rest  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for 
ever. 

{Induttrjf,1 

By  industry  we  understand  a  serious  and  steady 
application  of  mind,  joined  with  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  our  aetive  faculties,  in  prosecution  of  any  reason- 
able, honest,  useful  design,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ment or  attainment  of  some  considerable  good ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  merchant  is  industrious  who  continueth 
intent  and  active  in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acquiring 
wealth ;  a  soldier  is  industrious  who  is  watchful  for 
occasion,  and  earnest  in  action  towards  obtaining  the 
victory ;  and  a  scholar  is  industrious  who  doth  assi- 
duously bend  his  mind  to  study  for  getting  know- 
ledge. 

Industry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  action,  for 
that  is  incessant  in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  rest- 
less thing,  never  abiding  in  a  total  cessation  from 
thought  or  from  design  ;  being  like  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
if  not  steered  to  some  good  purpose  by  reason,  yet 
tossed  by  the  waves  of  fancy,  or  driven  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  somewhither.  But  the  direction  of  our 
mind  to  some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinching, 
in  a  straight  and  steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our 
active  powers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  constitute 
industTT ;  the  which  therefore  usually  is  attended 
with  labour  and  pain ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
doth  ail^ct  variety  and  liberty,  being  apt  to  loathe 
familiar  otjeets,  and  to  be  weary  of  any  constraint)  is 


not  easily  kept  in  a  constant  attention  to  the  same 
thing ;  and  the  spirits  employed  in  thought  are  prone 
to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  fix  them ; 
and  the  coipor»u  instruments  of  action  being  strained 
to  a  h^h  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  fed 
a  lassitude  somewhat  offensive  to  nature;  whence 
labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industry,  and  laboriousness  is  a  name  signifying  it ; 
upon  which  account  this  virtue,  as  involvmff  la&ur, 
deserveth  a  peculiar  commendation ;  it  being  then 
most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  when 
so  doing  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Such,  in  seneral,  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  in- 
dustry, to  the  practice  whereof  the  following  conside- 
rations may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth  befit  the 
constitution  and  frame  of  our  nature,  all  the  faculties 
of  our  soul  and  organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  in 
a  congruity  and  tendency  thereto:  our  hands  are 
suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to 
watch  for  occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing 
evil,  our  reason  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employ- 
ing the  other  parts  and  powers ;  all  these,  I  say,  are 
formed  for  action,  and  that  not  in  a  loose  and  gad- 
dinff  way,  or  in  a  slack  and  remiss  d^jlree,  but  in  re- 
gard to  determinate  ends,  with  vigour  requisite  to 
attain  them ;  and  especially  our  appetites  do  prompt 
to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things  not  attainable  witn- 
out  it ;  according  to  that  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
'  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour ;'  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  things 
which  he  cannot  attain  without  pains ;  and  not  en- 
during them,  he  for  want  thereof  doth  feel  a  deadly 
smart  and  anguish :  wherefore,  in  not  being  industri- 
ous, we  defeat  the  intent  of  our  Maker,  we  pervert  his 
work  and  gifts,  we  forfeit  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
faculties,  we  are  bad  husbands  of  nature's  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto,  industry  doth  preserve 
and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and 
temper,  improving  and  advancing  it  towards  its  best 
state.  The  labour  of  our  mind  in  attentive  medita- 
tion and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  patient  of 
thinking  upon  any  object  or  occasion,  doth  polish  and 
refine  it  by  use,  doth  enlarge  it  by  accession  of  habits, 
doth  quicken  and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  dif- 
fusing them  into  their  proper  channels.  The  rery 
labour  of  our  body  doth  keep  the  oigans  of  action 
sound  and  clean,  discussing  fogs  and  superfluous 
humours,  opening  passages,  distributing  noumhment, 
exciting  vital  heat;  buring  the  use  of  it,  no  good 
constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but  a  foul 
rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  resty  listlessness,  a  heavy 
unwieldiness,  must  seize  on  us;  our  spirits  will  be 
stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay ;  the  vigour  of 
our  inind,  and  the  health  of  our  body,  will  be  mudi 
impaired. 

It  is  with  us  as  with  other  things  in  nature,  which 
by  motion  axe  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and 
perfection,  in  their  sweetness,  in  their  lustre;  rest 
corrupting,  debswing,  and  defiling  them.  If  the  water 
runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh ;  but  stag- 
nation tumeth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle :  if  the  air 
be  fanned  by  winds,  it  is  pure  and  wholesome  ;  but 
from  being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid :  if 
metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth  and  splendid ; 
but  lay  them  up,  and  they  soon  contract  rust :  if  the 
earth*  be  belaboured  with  culture,  it  yieldcth  com ; 
but  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with  brakes 
and  thistles;  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the  ranker 
weeds  it  will  produce:  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its 
being,  order,  and  state,  by  constant  agitation :  every 
creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  action  conform- 
able to  its  designed  end  and  use :  in  like  manner  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  faculties  d^ 
pend  on  their  constant  exercise. 
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cerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to  the  afiairs 
of  this  world,  integrity  hath  matij  adrantages  over 
all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the 
nfer  and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it 
has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it;  it  is 
the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying 
MS  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  con- 
tinually grow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and  serrice- 
able  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains 
strength  by  use  ;  and  the  more  and  loneer  any  man 
practiseth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by  con- 
firming his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and 
confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage 
in  the  business  and  afiairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a 
man's  inyention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually  stands  in 
need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
chargeable  than  to  haye  raised  a  substantial  building 
at  mrat  upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation ;  for  sin- 
cerity is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing 
hollow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  disooyery  ;  of  which  the  crafty  man  is 
always  in  danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the 
dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 
runs  may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himself  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
self ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  thifl,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compen- 
dious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the 
speedy  despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in 
those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inc^uiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words; 
it  IS  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brin^  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it 
brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  When 
a  man  has  once  foneited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  vnll  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  our  worldly  afiairs.  These  men  are 
so  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and  ambition,  that 
they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  for^ 
bear  to  seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
direct ;  they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and 
advantages  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were 
but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear  sighted  enough 
to  discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue, 
but  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more 
effectually  their  own  mterests ;  and  therefore  the  jus- 
tice of  the  divine  providence  hath  hid  this  truest  point 
of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and 
serve  their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 


Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for 
H  day,  and  diould  never  have  occasion  to  converse 


more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  a 
man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it 
at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
last  and  hold  out  to  the  end  ;  all  other  arts  will  &il, 
but  truth  and  integrity  will  cany  a  man  through,  and 
bear  him  out  to  the  laist. 

[  Virtue  and  Vice  Declared  hy  the  Cfeneral  Vote  qf 

Mafikind.'} 

God  hath  shown  us  what  is  good  by  the  general 
vote  and  consent  of  mankind.  Not  that  all  mankind 
do  agree  concerning  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  as  to 
the  greater  duties  of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the 
like,  the  exceptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enough  to  infringe  a  general  consent.  And  of 
this  I  shall  offer  to  you  this  threefold  evidence : — 

1.  That  these  virtues  are  generally  praised  and  held 
in  esteem  by  mankind,  ami  the  contrary  vices  gene- 
rally reproved  and  evil  spoken  of.  Now,  to  praise 
anything,  is  to  givo  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it ; 
and  to  censure  anything,  is  to  declare  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  evil.  And  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  things  which  are  generally 
praised  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  posterity,  are  piety  and  devotion,  grati- 
tude and  justice,  humanity  and  charity ;  and  that  the 
contrary  to  these  are  marked  with  ignominy  and  re- 
proach :  the  former  are  commended  even  in  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  branded  even  by  those  who  had  a 
kindness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  them  ;  so 
constant  hath  mankind  always  been  in  the  commen- 
dation  of  virtue,  and  the  censure  of  vice.  Nay,  we 
find  not  only  those  who  are  virtuous  themselves  giv- 
ing their  testimony  and  applause  to  virtue,  but  even 
those  who  are  vicious ;  not  out  of  love  to  goodness, 
but  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds,  and  from 
a  secret  reverenee  they  bear  to  the  common  consent 
and  opinion  of  mankind.  And  this  is  a  great  testi- 
mony, because  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  ex- 
torted by  the  mere  light  and  force  of  truth. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin,  and  to  hear  men  condemn 
the  like  or  the  same  things  in  others  which  they  allow 
in  themselves.  And  this  is  a  clear  evidence  that  vice 
is  generally  condemned  by  mankind ;  that  many  men 
condemn  it  in  themselves ;  and  those  who  are  so  kind 
as  to  spare  themselves,  are  veir  quick-sighted  to  spy 
a  fault  in  anybody  else,  and  will  censure  a  bad 
action  done  by  another,  with  as  much  freedom  and 
impartiality  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about  virtue  and 
vice  the  Scripture  frequently  appeals.  As  when  it 
commands  us  to  *  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men ;  and  by  well-doing  to  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men  ;*  intimating  that  there  are 
some  things  so  confessedly  good,  and  owned  to  be  such 
by  so  general  a  vote  of  mankind,  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  not  the  face  to  open  their  mouths  against 
them.  And  it  is  made  the  diaracter  of  a  virtuous 
action  if  it  be  lovely  and  commendable,  and*  of  good 
report ;  Philip,  iv.  8,  *  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  make  account  of  these 
things ;'  intimating  to  us,  that  mankind  do  generally 
concur  in  the  praise  and  commendation  of  what  is 
virtuous. 

2.  Men  do  generally  gloxy  and  stand  upon  their 
innocency  when  they  do  virtuously,  but  are  ashuned 
and  out  of  countenance  when  they  do  the  contrary. 
Now,  gloiy  and  shame  are  nothing  else  but  an  appeal 
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to  the  judgment  of  others  concerning  the  good  or  eril 
of  our  actions.  There  are,  indeed,  some  such  mon- 
sters as  are  impudent  in  their  impieties,  but  these  are 
but  few  in  compariMU.  Generally,  mankind  is  modest ; 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  do  evil  are  apt  to  blush 
at  their  own  faults,  and  to  confess  them  in  their  coun- 
tenance, which  is  an  acknowledgment  that  thej  are 
not  oulv  guiltj  to  themselves  uat  thej  have  done 
amiss,  but  that  they  are  a.pprehen8iye  that  others 
think  so  ;  for  guilt  is  a  paMion  respecting  ourselres, 
but  shame  regards  others.  Now,  it  is  a  sign  of  shame 
that  men  lore  to  conceal  their  faults  from  others,  and 
commit  them  secretly  in  the  dark,  and  without  wit- 
nesses, and  are  afraid  eren  of  a  child  or  a  fool ;  or  if 
they  be  discorered  in  them,  they  are  solicitous  to  ex- 
cuse and  extenuate  them,  and  ready  to  lay  the  iault 
upon  anybody  else,  or  to  transfer  their  guilt,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can,  upon  others.  All  which  are 
certain  tokens  that  men  are  not  only  naturally  guilty 
to  themseWes  when  they  commit  a  &ult,  but  that 
they  are  sensible  also  what  opinions  others  h»TC  of 
these  things. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  men  are  apt  to  stand  upon 
their  justification,  and  to  gloiy  when  they  have  done 
well.  The  conscience  of  a  man's  own  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity lifts  up  his  head,  and  gives  him  confidence 
before  otheni,  because  he  is  satisfied  they  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  actions.  What  a  good  face  does  a  man 
natuially  set  upon  a  good  deed  1  And  how  does  he 
Bieak  when  he  hath  done  wickedly,  being  sensible 
that  he  is  condenmed  by  others,  as  well  as  by  himself  I 
No  man  is  airaid  of  being  upbraided  for  having  dealt 
lionestlv  or  kindly  with  others,  nor  does  he  account  it 
any  calumny  or  reproach  to  have  it  reported  of  him 
that  ho  is  a  sober  and  chaste  man.  No  man  blusheth 
when  he  meets  a  man  with  whom  he  hath  kept  his 
word  and  discharged  his  trust ;  but  every  man  is  apt 
to  do  so  when  he  meets  one  with  whom  he  has  dealt 
dishonestly,  or  who  knows  some  notorious  crime  by 
him. 

8.  Vice  is  cenerally  forbidden  and  punished  by 
human  laws  ;  but  against  the  contrary  virtues  there 
never  was  any  law.  Some  vices  are  so  manifestly  evil 
in  themselves,  or  so  mischievous  to  human  society, 
that  the  laws  of  most  nations  have  taken  care  to  dis- 
countenance them  by  severe  penalties.  Scarce  any 
nation  was  ever  so  barbarous  as  not  to  maintain  and 
vindicate  the  honour  of  their  gods  and  religion  by 
public  laws.  Murder  and  adultery,  rebellion  and 
sedition,  peijuiy  and  breach  of  trust,  fraud  and  op- 
pression, are  vices  severely  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
imost  nation*— a  clear  indication  what  opinion  the 
generality  of  mankind  and  the  wisdom  of  nations 
have  always  had  of  these  things. 

But  now,  against  the  contxaiy  virtues  there  never 
was  any  law.  No  man  was  ever  impeached  for  *  living 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world' 
— a  plain  acknowledgment  that  mankind  always 
thou^t  them  good,  and  nevor  were  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  them ;  for  had  they  been  so,  they 
would  have  provided  against  them  by  laws.  This  St 
Paul  takes  -  '    '        '   " 

Christian  virtues — * 
peace,  long-sufferings 
meekness,  temperance  ^against  such  there  is  no  law  ;' 
the  greatest  evidence  that  could  be  given  that  these 
things  are  unquestionably  good  in  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind, '  against  such  there  is  no  law.*  As  if  he  had 
said.  Turn  over  the  law  of  Moses,  search  those  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  those  innumerable  laws  that  have  been 
added  since,  and  you  shall  not  in  any  of  them  find 
any  of  those  virtues  that  I  have  mentioned  condemned 
and  forbidden — *  dear  evidoioe  that  mankind  never 
took  any  exception  against  them,  but  are  generally 
i^reed  aSboui  tlie  goodness  of  them. 


[Bvidmee  of  a  OeeOor  •»  Ae  StmetmrtpfA^  fTcrUL] 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a 
set  of  letters  in  a  bac,  fling  them  out  upon  the  groiind 
before  they  would  lall  into  an  exact  poem,  yea^  or  so 
much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose  t  And  may 
not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  oy  chance,  as  this 
mat  volume  of  the  world  f  How  long  might  a  man 
be  in  i^»rinkling  colous  upon  a  canva«  with  a  cai«- 
less  hand,  before  they  could  happen  to  make  tha 
exact  picture  of  a  man  f  And  is  a  man  easier  made 
by  chance  than  his  picture  t  How  long  mi^t  twenty 
tnousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  ttook 
the  several  remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and 
down  before  thcgr  would  all  meet  upon  Salisbury 
Plains,  and  fall  mto  rank  and  file  in  the  exact  order 
of  an  anny  t  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of 
matter  should  lendesyous  thrmselyes  into  a  world. 

[am  imd  Helmm.^ 


A  state  of  sin  and  holiness  are  not  like  two  wayi 
that  are  just  parted  by  a  line,  so  as  a  man  may  st^ 
out  of  the  one  full  into  the  other ;  but  they  are  like 
two  ways  that  lead  to  yeiy  distant  places,  and  conse- 
quently are  at  a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and 
tne  farther  a  man  hath  travelled  in  the  one,  the 
farther  he  is  from  the  other ;  w6  that  it  requires  time 
and  pains  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

{SaoUuion  meoeuary  mfimakmg  F*ce>] 

He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  vice,  is  like  a  maa 
laid  fast  in  a  boc,  who,  by  a  faint  and  lasy  straggling 
to  set  out,  does  but  spend  his  strength  to  no  purfkiae^ 
and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  into  it :  the  only  way  itp 
by  a  resolute  and  vigorous  effort  to  spring  out,  if  pos- 
sible, at  once.  When  men  are  sorely  uned  and 
pressed,  they  find  a  power  in  themselves  which  thej 
thought  they  had  not :  like  a  coward  driven  up  to  a 
wall,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  distress  and  deniair, 
will  fight  terribly,  and  perform  wonders ;  or  lixe  a 
man  lame  of  the  gout,  who,  being  assault<Ml  by  a  pre- 
sent and  terrible  danger,  forgets  his  disease,  and  will 
find  his  legs  rather  tmm  lose  his  life. 

To  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise^  worthy,  and 
excellent,  is  not  a  disnaragement,  but  a  praise :  every 
man  would  choose  to  be  thus  singular.  *  *  To  a<^ 
otherwise,  is  just  as  if  a  man,  upon  great  deliberation, 
should  rather  choose  to  be  <ht>wnea  than  to  be  saved 
by  a  plank  or  a  small  boat,  or  to  be  carried  into  the 
harbour  any  other  way  than  in  a  great  ship  of  so 
many  hundred  tons. 

{^Cfmrnmoemad  of  a  Vidom  CbitrK.] 

At  first  setting  out  apon  a  vicious  course,  men  are 
a  little  nice  and  delicate,  like  young  travellen,  who 
at  first  are  oflimded  at  every  spock  of  dirt  that  lights 
upon  them ;  but  after  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
it,  and  have  travelled  a  good  while  in  foul  warn  it 
ceaseth  to  be  troublesome  to  them  to  be  dashed  and 
bespattered.  •  * 

When  we  bend  a  thing  at  first,  St  will  endearoor 
to  restore  itself;  but  it  may  be  held  bent  so  long,  till 
it  will  continue  so  of  itself^  and  grow  crooked ;  and 
then  it  may  require  more  force  and  violence  to  reduce 
it  to  its  former  stiaightnesB  than  we  used  to  make  it 
crooked  at  first. 

[Th^  Moral  FeOmpt  IntHmetne,'} 

[Ood  hath  discovered  our  duties  to  us]  byakindcf 
natural  instinct,  by  which  I  mean  a  8(cret  unprnwbn 
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upon  Hm  minds  of  men,  whereby  they  are  natorally 
ourried  to  approve  some  things  as  good  and  iit,  and  to 
dislike  other  things,  as  haying  a  native  evil  and  de- 
fonnity  in  them.  And  this  I  call  a  natural  instinct, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  proceed  so  much  from  the 
exercise  of  our  reason,  as  from  a  natural  propension 
and  inclination,  like  those  instincts  which  are  in 
bruto  creatures,  of  natural  affection  and  care  toward 
their  young  ones.    And  that  these  inclinations  are 

Srecedent  to  all  reason  and  discourse  about  them,  eri- 
ently  appears  by  this,  that  they  do  put  forth  them- 
selves every  whit  as  vi^rously  in  young  persons  as  in 
those  of  riper  reason  ;  m  the  rude  and  ignorant  sort  of 
people,  as  in  thoee  who  are  more  polished  and  re- 
fined. For  we  see  plainly  that  the  young  and  igno- 
rant have  as  strong  impressions  of  piety  and  devotion, 
as  true  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  justice,  and  pity,  as 
the  wiser  and  more  knowing  part  of  mankind.  A 
plain  indication,  that  the  reason  of  mankind  is  pre- 
vented* by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  and  anticipation 
concerning  the  good  or  evil,  the  comeliness  or  defor- 
mity, of  these  things.  And  though  this  do  not  equally 
extend  to  all  the  instances  of  our  duty,  yet  as  to  the 
great  lines  and  essential  parts  of  it,  mankind  hardly 
need  to  consult  any  other  oracle  than  the  mere  pro- 
pensions  and  inclinations  of  their  nature ;  as,  whether 
we  ought  to  reverence  the  divine  nature,  to  be  grato- 
fttl  to  thoee  who  have  conferred  benefits  upon  us,  to 
speak  the  truth,  to  be  faithful  to  our  promise,  to  re- 
store that  which  is  committod  to  us  in  trust,  to  pity 
and  relieve  those  that  are  in  misery,  and  In  all 
things  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
tous. 

[SpirUucU  Pride,"] 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  more  to  be  pitied, 
than  to  see  with  what  a  confident  oontompt  and 
scornful  pity  some  ill-instructed  and  ignorant  people 
will  lament  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  a  thousand  times  more  true  knowledge  and 
skill  than  themselvei^  not  only  in  all  other  things, 
but  even  in  the  practice  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  believing  those  who  do  not  relish 
their  afiected  phrases  and  uncouth  forms  of  speech 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  mvstoiy  of  the  gospel,  and  uttor 
strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness. 

ISdueaUon,'] 

Such  ways  of  education*  as  are  prudently  fitted  to 
the  particular  disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind 
and  tide  together,  which  will  make  the  work  go  on 
amain:  but  those  ways  which  are  applied  cross  to 
nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a 
stir  and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  in- 
stilled and  dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in 
such  a  measure,  as  they  are  cauable  of  receiving  them : 
for  children  are  narrow-mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great 
deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at  once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon, 
apt  to  be  moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like 
moist  snd  soft  clay,  which  is  pliable  to  any  form  ;  but 
soon  grows  hfurd,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
-  Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  quito  con- 
trary to  that  which  was  intonded ;  and  many  times 
those  who  were  bred  up  in  a  very  severe  school  hato 
learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the  cruelty  that  was 
used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So  likewise  an  endeavour 
to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreason- 
able strictness  and  rigour,  does  often  beget  in  them  a 
lasting  disgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
toacheth  them  to  hato  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

*  Tlw  word  prevonted  is  here  mod  in  tbe  obsolete  senae  of 
anticipated.— £d. 
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Edward  Stillingfleet  (1635-1699)  distln- 
gnished  himself  in  early  life  by  his  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  title  of 
his  principal  work  is  Origines  Sacra ;  or  a  Bationed 
Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  His  abilities  and  extensive  learning  caused 
him  to  be  raised  in  1689  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of 
Worcester.  Towards  the  end  of  Ids  life,  he  published 
A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  in  which 
some  passages  in  Locke's  Essay  on  tiie  Human 
Understanding  were  attacked  as  subversive  of  fim- 
damentid  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  in  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  tlie  philosopher  was  gene- 
rally hdd  to  have  come  off  victorious.  So  great 
was  the  bishop'iS  chagrin  at  this  result,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  The  promi- 
nent matters  of  discussion  in  this  controversy  were 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  immateriality 
of  tlie  souL  On  these  r-oints  Locke  argued,  thi2t 
although  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  the  re-aniination  of  the  identical  bodies 
which  inhabited  this  world  is  not  revealed;  and 
that  even  if  the  soul  were  proved  to  be  material,  this 
would  not  imply  its  mortality,  since  an  Omnipotent 
Creator  may,  if  he  pleases,  impart  the  faculty  of 
thinking  to  matter  as  well  as  to  spirit  The  dispu- 
tation was  carried  on  by  Iiocke  with  much  more 
gentleness  and  good  temper  than  by  Stillingfleet,  who 
displayed  considerable  captiousness  and  asperity 
towards  his  opponent 

Fifly  of  Stiliingfleefs  sermons,  published  after  his 
deatli,  deservedly  bear  a  high  character  for  good 
sense,  sound  morality,  energy  of  style,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  whidh  they  display.  Extracts 
fh>m  two  of  them  are  subjoined. 

[True  Wisdom,^ 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which  doth  most 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life.  For  wisdom  as  it 
refers  to  action,  lies  in  the  proposal  of  a  right  end,  and 
the  choice  of  the  most  proper  means  to  attain  it : 
which  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part  of  a  man's 
life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  therefore 
only  deserves  the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  con- 
siders how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor  and 
mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to 
escape  a  present  danger,  nor  how  to  compass  a  parti- 
cular design  ;  but  he  that  considers  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  make 
the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  means  he  may  best  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  it.  I  confess  it  is  one  great  part  ot 
a  wise  man  never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  hap- 
piness here  ;  for  whoever  doth  so  is  sure  to  find  him- 
self deceived,  and  consequently  is  so  much  more 
miserable  as  he  fails  in  his  greatest  expectations.  But 
since  God  did  not  make  men  on  purpose  to  be  miser- 
able, since  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  men's  con- 
ditions, since  that  difference  depends  very  much  on 
their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to 
place  true  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  those  things  which 
tond  most  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
what  he  doth,  and  either  prevents,  or  lessens,  or  makes 
him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the 
most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it  It  was  a  bold 
saying  of  Epicurus,  '  That  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
miserable  by  acting  according  to  reason,  than  to  be 
happy  in  going  against  it ;'  and  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
can  well  agree  with  his  notion  of  felicity  :  but  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness, 
the  satisfaction  of  a  man's  own  mind  doth  weigh  down 
all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For,  suppose  a  man 
to  have  riches  and  honours  as  great  as  Ahasuenu 
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bestowed  on  his  highest  &Tourite  Hamui,  jet  bj  his 
sad  instance  we  find  that  a  small  discontent,  when  the 
mind  suffers  it  to  increase  and  to  spread  its  yenom, 
doth  so  weaken  the  power  of  reason,  disorder  the  pas- 
ftions,  make  a  man's  life  so  unea^  to  him,  as  to  pre- 
cipitate him  from  the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the 
depth  of  ruin.  But  on  the  other  side,  if  we  suppose  a 
man  to  be  always  pleased  with  his  condition,  to  enioj 
an  even  and  quiet  mind  in  every  state,  being  neither 
lifted  up  with  prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  fArersity, 
he  is  really  happy  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It 
is  a  mere  speculation  to  diMcourse  of  any  complete 
happiness  in  this  world  ;  but  that  which  doth  either 
lessen  the  number,  or  abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the 
malignity  of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  contribute  yeiy 
much  to  that  degree  of  happiness  which  may  be  ex- 
pected here. 

The  integrity  and  sinipliclty  of  a  man's  mind  doth 
all  this.  In  the  finit  place,  it  gives  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  a  man's  own  mind.  For  although  it  be 
impossible  for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  to  error  and 
mistake,  yet,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  an  innocent 
mind,  he  hath  the  comfort  .>f  his  innocency  when  he 
thinks  himself  bound  to  correct  his  error.  But  if  a 
man  prevaricates  with  himself,  and  acts  against  the 
sense  of  his  own  mind,  though  his  conscience  did  not 
judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness  of  the  bare 
act,  with  respect  to  the  rule,  will  not  prevent  the  sting 
that  follows  the  want  of  inward  integrity  in  doing  it. 
'  The  backslider  in  heart,'  aaith  Solomon,  *  shaU  be 
filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man  shall  be 
satisfied  from  himself.'  The  doing  just  and  worthy 
and  generous  things  without  any  sinister  ends  and 
designs,  leaves  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
like  that  of  a  constant  health,  which  is  better  felt 
than  expressed.  When  a  man  applies  his  mind  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  when  he  doth  under- 
stand it  (as  it  is  not  hsird  for  an  honest  mind  to  do, 
for,  as  the  oracle  answered  the  servant  who  desired  to 
know  how  he  might  please  his  master,  '  If  you  will 
seek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it'),  sets  himself 
with  a  finn  resolution  to  pursue  it ;  though  the  rain 
falls,  and  the  floods  arise,  and  the  winds  blow  on 
every  side  of  him,  yet  he  enjoys  peace  and  quiet  within, 
notwithstanding  all  the  noiHe  and  blustering  abroad  ; 
and  is  sure  to  hold  out  afler  all,  because  he  is  founded 
upon  a  rock.  But  take  one  that  endeavours  to  blind 
or  corrupt  or  master  his  conscience,  to  make  it  serve 
some  mean  end  or  design  ;  what  uneasy  reflections 
hath  he  upon  himself,  what  perplexing  thoughts, 
what  tormenting  fears,  what  suspicions  and  jealousies 
do  disturb  his  imagination  and  rack  his  mind  !  What 
art  and  pains  doth  such  a  one  take  to  be  believed 
honest  and  sincere  !  and  so  much  the  more,  because  he 
doth  not  believe  himself:  he  fears  still  he  hath  not 
given  satisfaction  enough,  and  by  overdoing  it,  is  the 
more  suspected.  *  *  Secondly,  because  integrity 
doth  more  become  a  man,  and  doth  really  promote 
his  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  the  saying  of  Dio 
Chrysostom,  a  heathen  orator,  that  '  simplicity  and 
truth  is  a  great  and  wise  thing,  but  cunning  and  de- 
ceit is  foolish  and  mean ;  for,  saith  he,  *  observe  the 
beasts:  the  more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the 
less  art  and  subtilty  they  use  ;  but  the  more  timorous 
and  ignoble  they  are,  the  more  false  and  deceitful.' 
True  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raises  a  man 
above  the  need  of  using  little  tricks  and  devices. 
Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one  through  many  diffi- 
culties, which  all  the  arts  he  can  invent  would  never 
help  him  through.  For  nothing  doth  a  man  more 
leaf  mischief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too 
much  crafl ;  because  every  one  stands  upon  his  guard 
•gainst  him,  and  suspects  plots  and  designs  where 
there  are  none  intended  :  insomuch  that,  though  he 
speaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is  possible,  yet  no- 
thing h»  saith  can  be  believed.    *    *    But  '  he  that 


walketh  uprightly,  and  workeih  righteoosnen,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,'  as  the  Psahniat  de- 
scribeth  the  practice  of  integrity,  may  poesibly  meet 
with  such  as  will  be  ready  to  condemn  him  for  hypo- 
crisy at  first ;  but  when  they  find  he  keeps  to  a  oertaiii 
rule,  and  pursues  honest  designi,  without  any  gieai 
regard  to  the  opinion  which  others  entertain  concern- 
ing him,  then  all  that  know  him  cannot  but  esteon 
and  value  him  ;  his  friends  love  him,  and  his  enemiea 
stand  In  awe  of  him.  *The  path  of  the  just,'  saith 
the  wise  man,  '  is  as  the  shining  li^t  which  shineth 
more  and  more  onto  the  perfect  day.'  As  the  daj 
begins  with  obscurity  and  a  great  mixture  of  darkneaa, 
till  by  quick  and  silent  motions  the  light  overcomes 
the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  night,  and  not  onlj 
spreads  its  beams  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  bat 
darts  them  into  the  deepest  and  most  shady  valleyB  ; 
thus  simplicity  and  intq^ty  may  at  first  appearing 
look  dark  and  suspicious,  till  by  degrees  it  breaks 
through  the  clouds  of  envy  and  detraction,  and  then 
shines  with  a  greater  gloxy. 

[ImmocUraU  St^f-Lom,^ 

There  is  a  love  of  ourselves  which  is  founded  in 
nature  and  reason,  and  is  made  the  measure  of  our 
love  to  our  neighbour ;  for  we  are  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves ;  and  if  there  were  no  due  love  of 
ourselves,  there  could  be  none  of  our  neighbour.  But 
this  love  of  ourselves,  which  is  so  consistent  with  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  can  be  no  enemy  to  our  peace : 
for  none  can  live  more  quietly  and  peaceably  than 
those  who  love  their  neighboun  as  themselves.  But 
there  is  a  self-love  which  the  Scripture  condemns,  be- 
cause it  makes  men  peevish  and  froward,  uneasy  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbours,  filling  them  with 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  with  respect  tc 
themselves,  making  them  apt  to  mistrust  the  inten- 
tions and  designs  of  others  towards  them,  and  so  pro- 
ducing ill-will  towards  them ;  and  where  that  hath 
once  got  into  men's  hearts,  there  can  be  no  long  peace 
with  those  they  bear  a  secret  grudge  and  ill-will  to. 
The  bottom  of  all  is,  they  have  a  wonderful  value  for 
themselves  and  those  opinions,  and  notions,  and 
parties,  and  factions  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in, 
and  these  they  make  the  measure  of  their  esteem  and 
love  of  others.  As  far  as  they  comply  and  suit  with 
them,  so  far  they  love  them,  and  no  farther.  If  we 
ask.  Cannot  good  men  differ  about  some  things,  and 
yet  be  good  still  t  Yes.  Cannot  such  love  one  an- 
other notwithstanding  such  difl^rencet  No  doubt 
they  ought.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  a  small 
diflrerence  in  opinion  is  so  apt  to  make  a  breach  in 
affection  t  In  plain  truth  it  is,  every  one  would  be 
thought  to  be  infallible,  if  for  sluune  they  durst  to 
pretend  to  it ;  and  they  have  so  good  an  opinion  of 
themselves,  that  they  cannot  bear  such  as  do  not  sub- 
mit to  them.  From  hence  uise  quarreUings  and  dia- 
putings,  and  ill  language,  not  becoming  men  or  Chria- 
tians.  But  all  this  comes  from  their  setting  up 
themselves  and  their  own  notions  and  practices,  whi^ 
they  would  make  a  rule  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
if  others  have  the  same  opinion  of  themselves,  it  is 
impossible  but  there  must  be  everlasting  clashing! 
and  disputings,  and  from  thence  falling  into  different 
parties  and  factious ;  which  can  never  be  prevented 
till  they  come  to  more  reasonable  opinions  of  them- 
selves, and  more  charitable  and  kind  towards  others. 

DR  WILLIAJI  SHERLOCK.* 

Dr  William  Shkrlock,  dean  of  St  Paul's  (1641- 
1707),  acquired  in  his  lifetime  an  extensive  r^n- 

*  This  divine  is  sometimes  confounded  with  his  son  Thomas 
Sherlock,  sucoesBively  bishop  of  Bangor  and  Balisburj  in  the 
reign  of  Geoiige  II.,  and  who  published  namonms 
which  ars  higlil  y  osteomed. 
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tatioD,  chiefl/  hj  his  writings  in  oontroyenial  theo- 
logy, which  were  deemed  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church.  In 
particular,  he  was  charged  with  tritheism,  for  har- 
ing,  in  a  Vindicatum  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Hofy  and 
Ever-Blesaed  Trinity,  which  he  pubUshed  in  1691, 
proposed  the  hypothesis,  that  '  there  were  three 
eternal  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  firom  the  Father, 
hut  that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness 
in  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts.'  This  pub- 
lication led  to  a  celebrated  controversy  with  Dr 
South,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  noticing  the  works 
of  that  divine.  Sherlock  was  extremely  loyal,  and 
maintained  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the 
fullest  extent.  His  Practical  Dtscourge  Concerning 
Death,  whidh  i4>peared  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  theological  works  in  the  language.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in 
which,  while  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a 
ftiture  life  from  arguments  drawn  from  the  light 
of  nature,  he  maintains  that  only  in  revelation  can 
evidence  perfectly  conclusive  be  found.  From  this 
work  is  taken  the  first  of  the  following  extracts : — 

[Longing  after  ImmoriaUiy.'] 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  of  this  argument ; 
how  far  these  natural  desires  of  immortality  prove 
that  we  are  by  nature  immortal.  For  [say  the  ob- 
jectors] is  there  anything  in  the  world  more  extrava- 
gant than  some  men's  desires  are;  and  is  this  an 
argument,  that  we  shall  have  whatever  we  desire,  be- 
cause we  fondly  and  passionately,  and,  it  maybe,  very 
unreasonably  desire  it  t  And  therefore,  to  explain  the 
force  of  this  aigument,  I  shall  observe  two  things ;  Ist, 
That  all  natural  passions  and  appetites  are  imme- 
diately implanted  in  our  nature  b^  Ood  ;  and,  2dly, 
That  all  natural  passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown 
at  large,  that  our  passions  and  appetites  are  the  life 
and  sense  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead 
and  stupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  sensa- 
tion. For  what  is  life  without  fear,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  passions,  whereby  we 
feel  all  things  else,  and  feel  ourselves  t  Now,  what- 
ever fancies  men  may  have  about  our  notions  and 
ideas,  that  they  may  come  into  our  minds  from  with- 
out, and  be  fonned  by  external  impressions,  yet  no 
man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  objects 
can  put  a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can 
create  no  new  passions  in  us,  which  are  essential  to 
our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  God  who 
made  us. 

And  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must 
have  its  natural  object  to  answer  that  desire,  or  else 
the  desire  was  made  in  vain  ;  which  is  a  reproach  to 
our  wise  Maker,  if  he  have  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of 
desiring  that  which  is  not  in  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  had.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  God 
has  made  eyes  without  light,  or  eus  without  sounds, 
as  that  he  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us  which  he 
hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  ex- 
ample can  be  given  of  this  in  any  kind  whatsoever  ; 
for  should  any  man  be  so  extravagant  as  to  desire  to 
fly  in  the  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you 
would  not  call  these  the  desires  of  nature,  because  our 
natures  are  not  fitted  for  them ;  but  all  the  desires 
which  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ob- 
jects. And  can  we  then  think,  that  the  most  natural 
and  most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to  answer 
it  I  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  thin^  to 
desire  immortality,  which  is  not  to  be  had !  especially 
when  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human 
natuns,  that  which  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable 
creature  to  desire ;  nay,  that  which  is  the  goveming 
principle  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  all 


our  other  passions,  desires,  and  appetites.  What  a 
strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he  deceive  him 
in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  principle 
of  action  ;  which  makes  his  whole  life  nothing  else 
but  one  continued  cheat  and  imposture  1 

[Life  not  too  Shmi,^ 

Such  a  long  life  [as  that  of  the  antediluvians] 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  flood,  in 
what  manner  they  lived,  and  how  they  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no  account 
of  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  we  find  it, 
I  dare  undertake  to  convince  those  men,  who  are  most 
apt  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  have 
it  much  longer :  for,  1st,  The  world  is  at  present  very 
unequally  divided ;  some  have  a  laree  share  and  por- 
tion of  it,  others  have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn 
by  very  hard  labour,  or  extort  from  other  men's  cha- 
nty by  their  restless  importunities,  or  gain  by  more 
ungo^y  arts.  Now,  though  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
who  have  the  world  at  command,  and  live  in  ease  and 

Eleasure,  would  be  veiy  well  contented  to  spend  some 
undred  years  in  this  world,  yet  I  should  think  fifty 
or  threescore  years  abundantly  enough  for  slaves  and 
beggars ;  enough  to  spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  a 
jail  and  a  prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
not  to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  that  he  does.  So  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  have  great  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  shortness  of  life,  because  they  have 
no  temptation  to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  requires  a  more 
quick  succession.  The  world  is  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  is  divided  amongst  its  present  inhabitants  ;  and 
but  very  few,  in  comparison,  as  I  observed  before,  have 
any  considerable  share  in  the  division.  Now,  let  us  but 
suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who  lived  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  alive  still,  and  pos- 
sessed their  old  estates  and  honours,  what  had  become 
of  this  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  and  make  as  great  a  show  and  bustle  in 
the  world  as  they  did  t  And  if  you  look  back  three, 
or  four,  or  five  hundred  years,  the  case  is  still  so  much 
the  worse ;  the  world  would  be  over-peopled;  and  where 
there  is  one  poor  miserable  man  now,  there  must  have 
been  fi?e  hundred ;  or  the  world  must  hare  been  com- 
mon, and  all  men  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  which, 
I  believe,  the  rich  and  happy  people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  well.  This  would 
utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs,  were  their  hopes 
of  succession  three  or  four  hundred  years  off,  who,  as 
short  as  life  is  now,  think  their  fathers  make  veij 
little  haste  to  their  graves.  This  would  spoil  their 
trade  of  spending  their  estates  before  they  have  them, 
and  make  them  live  a  dull  sober  life,  whether  thev 
would  or  no;  and  such  a  life,  I  know,  they  donH 
think  worth  having.  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  least 
they  will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathers*  lives 
an  argument  against  providence  ;  and  yet  such  kind 
of  sparks  as  these  are  commonly  the  wits  that  set  up 
for  atheism,  and,  when  it  is  put  into  their  heads, 
quanel  with  everything  which  they  fondly  conceive 
will  weaken  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  providence, 
and,  amons  other  things,  with  the  shortness  of  life ; 
which  they  nave  little  reason  to  do,  when  they  so  often 
outlive  their  estates. 

3dly.  The  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is ;  so  bad,  that  good 
men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or  threescore  years 
in  it ;  but  consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  be, 
were  the  life  of  man  extended  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
himdrcd  years.  If  so  near  a  prospect  of  the  other 
world,  as  forty  or  fifty  years,  cannot  restrain  men  from 
the  greatest  villanies,  what  would  they  do  if  they 
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ctmUl  M  revoiiftblT  suppote  death  to  be  three  or  four 
huii<livd  years  oll'l  If  men  make  such  Iniproremeiitii 
in  wickedneM  iu  twentj  or  thirtj  jean,  what  would 
they  do  in  hundreds  I  And  what  a  blessed  place  then 
would  this  world  be  to  live  in!  We  see  in  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  was  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  new  so  insuffer- 
able, that  it  repented  God  he  had  made  man  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  destroy  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  familr.  And  the  most  probable  account 
that  can  be  given  how  they  came  to  grow  so  univer- 
•ally  wicked,  is  the  long  and  prosperous  lives  of  such 
wicKed  men,  who  by  degrees  corrupted  others,  and 
they  others,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous  fiunily 
lefl,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to  destroy  them 
all ;  leavitiff  only  that  righteous  family  as  tne  seed 
and  future  hopes  of  the  new  world. 

And  when  God  had  determined  in  himself,  and  pro- 
mised to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the  world  again  by 
such  an  universal  destruction,  till  the  last  and  final 
judgment,  it  was  necessary  by  degrees  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  men,  which  was  the  most  eifectual  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remove  bad  ex- 
amples out  of  the  world,  which  would  hinder  the 
spreading  of  the  infection,  and  people  and  reform  the 
world  again  by  new  examples  of  piety  and  virtue. 
For  when  there  are  such  quick  successions  of  men, 
there  are  few  ages  but  have  some  great  and  brave  ex- 
amples, which  give  a  new  and  better  spirit  to  the 
world. 

lAdvcaUaffet  qfour  Iffnoranee  of  the  Time  <^  Death.} 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  I  shall  briefly 
yindicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  oon- 
cealing  from  us  the  time  of  our  death.  This  we  are 
yeiy  apt  to  complain  of,  that  our  lives  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  know  not  to-day  but  that  we  may  die 
to-morrow;  and  we  would  be  mighty  glad  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  would  certainly  inform  us  in  this 
matter,  how  long  we  are  to  live.  But  if  we  think  a 
little  better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  1st.  Though  I  presume  many  of  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  shall  certainly  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  longer,  yet  would  it  be  any  com- 
fort to  know  that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some 
few  months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence  t  which  may  be 
your  case  for  ought  you  know ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
you  are  not  very  desirous  to  know ;  for  how  would  this 
chill  your  blood  and  spirits  !  How  would  it  overcast 
all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life !  You  would 
spend  your  days  like  men  under  the  sentence  of  death, 
while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Did  all  men,  who  must  die  young,  certainly  know 
it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and  improvements 
of  half  mankind,  which  would  half  destroy  the  world, 
or  be  an  insupportable  mischief  to  human  societies ; 
for  what  man,  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
or  five-and -twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  would 
trouble  himself  with  ingenious  or  gainful  arts,  or  con- 
cern himself  any  more  with  this  world,  than  iust  to 
live  so  long  in  it  t  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  tne  ser- 
vice of  such  men  in  the  world  I  What  great  things 
do  they  many  times  do!  and  what  great  improve- 
ments do  they  make !  How  pleasant  and  diverting 
is  their  conversation,  while  it  is  innocent !  How  do 
they  enjoy  themselves,  and  rive  life  and  spirit  to  the 
graver  age !  How  thin  would  our  schools,  our  shops, 
our  universities,  and  all  places  of  education  be,  did 
they  know  how  little  time  many  of  them  were  to  live 
in  the  world !  For  would  such  men  concern  them- 
selves to  learn  the  arts  of  living,  who  must  die  as  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  them  t  Would  any  father  be  at 
a  ^at  expense  in  educating  his  child,  only  that  he 
might  die  with  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  logic  and 
philosophy  I  No;  half  the  world  must  be  divided 


into  cloisters  and  nomiericfl,  and  nnneries  lor  the 

grave. 

Well,  you'll  aay,  tnppoee  that ;  and  is  not  this  an 
advantage  above  all  the  inconveniences  you  can  think 
of,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  so  many  thousands  who 
are  now  eternally  ruined  by  youthful  lusts  and  vani- 
ties, but  would  spend  their  days  in  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  make  the  next  world  their  only  care,  if  they 
knew  how  little  while  they  were  to  live  here  t 

Right :  I  grant  this  might  be  a  good  way  to  ccwrect 
the  heat  and  extravagances  of  youth,  and  so  it  would 
be  to  show  them  heaven  and  hell ;  but  Ood  does  not 
think  fit  to  do  either,  because  it  oflen  too  much  force 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial  of  their 
virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  Ood,  of  their  conquests 
and  victory  over  this  world  by  the  power  of  fiuth,  but 
makes  religion  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  dioice: 
now,  Ood  will  force  and  drive  no  man  to  heaven ;  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial  and  discipline  of  in- 
genuous spirits ;  and  if  the  certain  hopes  and  Hears  of 
another  world,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  living  hefe, 
will  not  conquer  these  flattering  temptations,  and 
make  men  seriously  religious,  as  those  who  moat  cer- 
tainly die,  and  go  into  another  world,  and  they  knov 
not  now  soon,  God  will  not  txy  whether  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  death  will  make  them 
religious.  That  they  may  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  is  reason  enough  to  engage  young  men  to 
expect  dcaUi,  and  prepare  for  it ;  if  they  will  venture, 
they  must  take  their  chance,  and  not  say  they  had  no 
warning  of  dying  young,  if  they  eternally  miscarry  by 
their  wilful  aelays. 

And  besides  this,  Ood  expects  our  youthftil  service 
and  obedience,  though  we  were  to  live  on  till  old  age ; 
that  we  may  die  young.  Is  not  the  proper,  much  less 
the  only  reason,  why  we  should  '  remember  our  Creator 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,'  but  because  Ood  has  a  right 
to  our  youthful  strength  and  vigour ;  and  if  this  will 
not  oblige  us  to  an  early  piety,  we  must  not  expect 
that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view,  to  fnAt  and  ter> 
rify  us :  as  if  the  only  design  Ood  had  in  requiring 
our  obedience  was,  not  that  we  might  live  like  reason- 
able creatures,  to  the  glory  of  their  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer, but  that  we  might  repent  of  our  sins  time 
enough  to  escape  hell.  Ood  is  so  merciful  as  to  ac- 
cept of  returning  prodigals,  but  does  not  think  fit  to 
encourage  us  in  sin,  by  giying  us  notioe  when  we  shall 
die,  and  when  it  is  time  to  think  of  repentance. 

2dly.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  should  live  till 
old  age,  yet  consider  a  little  with  yourselves,  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves  can  judge  it  wise  and 
fitting  for  Ood  to  let  you  know  this  I 

I  observed  to  you  before,  what  danger  there  is  in 
flattering  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  louff  life ;  that  It 
is  apt  to  make  us  too  fond  of  this  world,  when  wu 
expect  to  live  so  long  in  it ;  that  it  weakens  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  next  world,  by  removing  it  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  us ;  that  it  encourages  men  to 
live  in  sin,  because  they  have  time  enough  before 
them  to  indulge  their  lusts,  and  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  make  their  peace  with  Ood  before  they  die ; 
and  if  the  uncertain  hopes  of  this  undoes  so  many 
men,  what  would  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  do? 
Those  who  are  too  wise  and  considerate  to  be  imposed 
on  by  such  uncertain  hopes,  mifht  be  conquered  by 
the  certain  knowledge  of  a  long  Ufe. 

DR  HOBEBT  BOUTH. 

Dr  Robert  South,  reputed  as  the  witttett  of  Eng«- 
lish  divines,  and  a  man  of  powerful  though  some- 
what irregular  talents,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  163S, 
being  the  son  of  a  London  merchant  Having  passed 
through  a  brilliant  career  of  scholarship  at  Chdbrd, 
until  he  was  elected  public  orator  of  ti^e  universitj, 
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be  hid  m  opportamtj  at  attncting  the  notics  of 
the  Etui  of  Cluendon,  vhu  that  noUeman  wu 
mtmA^  chuKfiUor,  "T"!  by  hjf"  obtained  ft  iqcccmIoq 


dinne  power,  ia- 


of  good  sppointmentB,  amongat  which  wai  the  n 
tory  of  Islip  in  Oxfiirdihire,  where,  tt »  recorted 
hig  honour,  he  gaie  hii  curate  the  nnprecedented 
aalHT]-  oT  a  hondred  ponndn,  and  apent  the  remainder 
of  hit  income  In  edacating  poor  cliildrea,  and  im- 
proving the  church  and  parsonage-hooM.      South 
wu  ibe  most  enthusiutic  among  the  ultra-lr 
diTinei  of  the  Engliih  chorcb  at  that  period,  an 
conHK  a  Moloiu  advocate  of  paauTe  obedience  and 


liUpCbnnrhi 

thodlTinerlghtofaoTereigo*.  In  a •ermon  nreacl 
in  WertmiuBter  Abbey  in  1675,  on  the  PeaUiar  C«-« 
and  CmKtm  of  PnmdOKt  for  &t  Frr^tctim  and  Df 
fence  of  Kmof,  he  aicribea  the  '  abaolute  mbjection 
which  men  yield  to  royalty  »" '  •  -"-^  -"'^  "^  ^t*" 


A  tecret  work  of  the 


r,  iDTMtJng  aovarricn  i»1ncee  with  cer- 
and  raya  of  that  dirina  image  whltA 
OTerawea  and  contrcdi  the  spirita  of  men,  the;  luiow 
not  liow  or  why.  And  yet  they  feel  themaelTc* 
actually  wrought  upon  and  kept  under  by  them,  and 
that  Tery  freqiKstly  agaioat  their  vilL  Aud  thia 
ia  that  property  which  in  kingi  we  call  majeaty.' 
The  poaiUooa  maintained  in  thii  acrmoo.  u  summed 

■-  cloee.  are  to  the  following  elTect :— Kinga 

wed  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  and 

qnicknesa  of  uiideratanding ;  they  hare  a  aingulai 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  caaes  of  difSculty) 
the  hearta  of  men  are  wondeiAilly  inclined  tu  them; 
.we  and  dread  of  their  peraona  and  authority  is 
imprinted  on  their  people ;  and,  lastly,  their  heerta 
■re  disposed  to  yirtuons  courses.  Of  the  old  royal- 
iata,  he  speaba  thna: — 'I  look  upon  the  old  church 
of  England  royalists  (which  I  take  to  be  only  another 
name  for  a  man  who  prefbra  hia  conscience  before 
hii  interest)  to  be  the  best  Christiana  and  the  moat 
meritorioua  sabjects  in  the  world ;  a*  baring  passed 
h11  those  terrible  teata  aud  triah  which  conquering 
domineering  malice  conld  put  them  to,  and  carried 
their  credit  and  their  conscience  clear  and  trium- 
phant through  and  above  them  all,  eonatnntly  firm 
and  immovable  by  all  that  they  felt,  either  from 
their  professed  enemies,  or  their  falae  frienda.'  And 
in  a  aennon  preached  before  Charles  II.,  he  spealu 
of  hia  majesty's  father  as  '  a  blessed  aaint,  the  juat- 
neia  of  whose  government  left  hia  aubjecta  at  a  loat 
for  an  occasion  to  rebel ;  a  father  to  hia  country,  if 
but  for  thia  only,  that  he  waa  the  father  of  inch  a 
soul'  During  the  Encroachments  upon  the  church 
by  government  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  IL,  the  loyalty 
of  South  caused  him  to  hold  Lis  peace,  '  and  to  nse 
no  other  weapona  but  prayers  and  leara  for  the  re- 
covery of  hia  aovereign  from  the  wicked  and  un- 
advised coonsela  wherewith  he  waa  entangled.'  But 
when  ita  reputation  waa  attained  by  persona  un- 
invested with  '  marks  and  rays  of  the  diviue  imag^' 
he  apared  neither  ai^ument  nor  invective  llie 
following  aamplc  of  hia  violent  declamaUon  will  lUua- 
trate  thia  remark  ;— 

May  the  great,  the  just,  and  the  eternal  God,  judge 
between  the  church  of  England  and  those  men  who 
have  charged  it  with  Popery ;  who  have  called  the 
neareet   and   truest   copy   of  primitive  Christianity, 

acbiam  and  sacrilege,  reformation  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
done  all  that  they  could,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
pKss,  to  diiide,  ibake,  and  confound  the  pureat  and 
most  apostolically  reformed  church  in  the  Chriatian 
world :  and  ail  this,  by  the  venomous  gibberish  of  a 
few  paltry  phrases  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
furioua,  miiDiNical,  uneovemed  multitude,  who  have 
ears  to  hear,  without  either  heada  or  hearts  to  under- 

Por  T  tell  you  again,  that  it  was  the  treacherous 
«„>  •T.A  misftpplication  of  those  wotda — popery, 
an,  reformation,  tender  couHnenca,  perae- 
,  loderation,  and  the  like,  aa  they  have  been 
aaad  by  a  pack  of  designing  hypocrites  (who  believed 
not  one  word  of  what  they  said,  and  laughed  within 
themselves  at  those  who  did),  that  put  this  poor 
diunh  into  Bucb  a  Bame  hereloibre,  as  burnt  it  down 
to  the  ground,  and  will  infallibly  do  the  some  to  it 
again,  if  the  providence  of  God  and  the  prudence  of 
man  does  not  timely  Interpoae  betweoi  her  and  the 
villauoui  acta  of  auch  incendiaric*. 

Againatthe  Independents  and  Preabyterians.  South 
was  in  the  habit  of  pouring  forth  miboundt'd  ridi- 
cule. He  conllally  hated  these  and  all  other  secta- 
ries, and  resolutely  oppoaed  even  the  slightest  con- 
ceaaiona  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  church,  with  the 
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view  of  effectiiiff  an  aooomiiiodation.  His  dbpod- 
tion  WM  that  or  a  penecutor,  aod  made  him  utterij 
hoitile  to  the  toleratioD  act,  a  mearare  of  which  he 
decLuee  ooe  cooteqiieiioe  to  be  *  certain,  obTions,  and 
twdeniable ;  and  Uikt  ii,  the  vast  increaw  oi  sects  and 
hereiiM  among  ni,  which,  where  all  restraint  is  tsiken 
off,  must  of  necessity  grow  to  the  highest  pitch  that 
the  deril  himself  can  raise  such  a  Babel  to ;  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  one  bold  ring-leading  knave  or 
fool  who  shall  haTe  the  oonfldenoe  to  set  up  a  new 
sect,  but  shall  find  proselytes  enough  to  wear  his 
name,  and  list  themsdves  under  his  banner;  of 
which  the  Quakers  are  a  demonstration  past  dispute. 
And  then,  what  a  rast  party  of  this  poor  deluded 
people  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  after  these  im- 
postors!' He  mercilessly  satirises  the  Puritans,  a 
sect  of  whom  he  says,  *  They  ascribed  those  Tillanies 
which  were  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  deril  to 
the  impiUse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  He 
speaks  in  terms  equally  bitter  and  unqualified  of 
their  long  prayers  ^— 

I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  the  chief  design 
of  such  as  use  the  extempore  way  is  to  amuse  the 
unthinking  rabble  with  an  admiration  of  their  gifU  ; 
their  whole  devotion  proceeding  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple, but  only  a  lore  to  hear  themselves  talk.  And, 
I  believe,  it  would  put  Lucifer  himself  hard  to  it,  to 
outvie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fellows  pouring  out  his 
extempore  stuff  among  his  ignorant,  whininff,  factious 
followers,  listening  to  and  applauding  his  copious 
flow  and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their 
impertinent  groans.  And  the  truth  is,  extempore 
prajer,  even  when  best  and  most  dexterously  per- 
formed, is  nothing  else  but  a  business  of  invention  and 
wit  (such  as  it  is),  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  ex- 
pression ;  and  deserves  much  the  same  commendation 
(were  it  not  in  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon) 
which  is  due  to  extempore  verses,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  is  necemary  to  those  latter  a  com- 
petent measure  of  wit  and  learning ;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  very  little  wit,  and  no 
learning  at  alL 

In  1693  Dr  South  began  a  most  acrimonious  and 
inaecent  controyersy  with  Dr  Sherlock,  by  publish- 
ing Animadveraion*  upon  that  writer's  '  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*  The  Tiolence  and 
personality  displayed  by  both  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  just  offence  to  the  fViends  of  religion  and 
the  church ;  and  at  length,  after  the  controversy  had 
raged  with  unabating  violence  for  some  time,  the 
king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
by  ordaining  'that  all  preachers  should  carefully 
aroid  all  new  terms,  and  confine  themselves  to  such 
ways  of  explication  as  have  been  commonly  used  in 
the  church.' 

Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper, 
Dr  South  was  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  that 
Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above  aU 
others,  ought  to  act  The  third  of  the  following  pas- 
sages in  his  sermons  is  but  another  proof  of  tlie 
trite  observation,  that  men  are  too  frequently  unable 
to  reduce  to  practice  the  virtuous  principles  which 
they  really  and  honesUy  hold. 

{The  WW,  for  iU  Deed,2 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the 
will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and 
expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed  ; 
and  then,  as  I  showed  before,  that,  in  matters  of  la- 
bour, the  lazy  person  could  find  no  hands  wherewith 
to  work;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can  the  religious 


miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
derful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  libeval, 
either  upon  a  civil  or  religions  aooount,  all  of  a  sad- 
den impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merdiant,  shata 
up  every  private  man's  exchequer,  and  makes  those 
men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  who,  at  the  very  sama 
instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead  of 
relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increaaea 
their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars 
presently.  For,  let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and 
country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  to 
contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  calamity,  ihat 
immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  (as  Solomon  e*.presses  it)  never  fail  to 
make  themselves  wings,  and  Ay  away.    *    * 

-^  to  descend  to  matters  of  daily  and  oomm<n 
occurrence  ;  what  is  more  usual  in  conversation,  than 
for  men  to  express  their  unwillingness  to  do  a  thing 
by  saying  they  cannot  do  it ;  and  for  a  covetous  man* 
being  aiiked  a  little  money  in  private  charity,  to  answer 
that  he  has  none  t  Whidb,  as  it  is,  if  true,  a  sufl&cient 
answer  to  Ood  and  man ;  so,  if  false,  it  is  intolerable 
h jpocrisy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  Qod  will  be 
put  off  sol  or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God 
will  be  baffled  with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff  t 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from 
that  notable  account  riven  us  by  Uie  apostle  of  this 
windy,  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds :  (James  iL 
15,  16),  *  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  sav  unto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  axa 
needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit*  Profit, 
does  he  say  I  Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  £air 
words  command  the  market,  as  good  wishes  bu^  food 
and  nument,  and  pass  for  current  payment  m  the 
shops.  Come  to  an  old  rich  professing  vulpony,  and 
tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  be  built,  beautified, 
or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot  lay 
out  his  monev  more  to  God's  honour,  the  public  good, 
and  the  commrt  of  his  own  conscience,  than  to  bestow 
it  liberally  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  and,  in  answer  to 
this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  shall  be  told, '  how  mudi 
God  is  for  the  inward,  spiritual  worship  of  the  heart ; 
and  that  the  Almighty  neither  dwells  nor  delights  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  but  hears  and  accepts  the 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bans  and 
stables ;  and  in  the  homeliest  and  meanest  oottagea, 
as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  and  most  magnificent 
churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  you  are  like  to  be  answered. 
In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  such  sly  sanctified 
cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  on  this  string)  to 
know,  once  for  all,  that  God,  who  accepts  the  prayers 
of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  barns  and  stables, 
when,  by  his  afflicting  providence,  he  has  driven  them 
from  the  appointed  places  of  his  solemn  worship,  so 
that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of  them,  will  not  for  all 
this  endure  to  be  served  or  prayed  to  by  them  in  such 
places,  nor  accept  of  their  barn-worship,  nor  their  hog- 
stye  worship ;  no,  nor  vet  their  parlour  or  their  cham- 
bei^worship,  where  he  has  given  them  both  wealth  and 
power  to  build  churdies.  For  he  that  commands  us 
to  worJiip  him  in  the  »piritj  commands  us  also  to  honour 
him  vith  our  tubttanoe.  And  never  pretend  that  thou 
hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  give^ 
since  he  that  serves  Mammon  with  his  estate  cannot 
possibly  serve  Ood  with  his  heart  For  as  in  the 
heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart 
was  accounted  ominous,  so  in  the  Christian  worship 
of  him,  a  heart  without  a  sacrifice  is  worthless  and 
impertinent 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  upon  a  religious  account; 
according  to  which,  a  man  may  be  weU  enough 
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(m  the  common  word  u)  to  be  all  heart,  and  jet  the 
armntest  miser  in  the  world. 

But  come  we  now  to  this  rich  old  pretender  to  god- 
liness in  another  case,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  such 
a  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  education,  and  who 
has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  hbe,  now  read/  to  rot 
in  prison  for  debt ;  oome,  what  will  jrou  nve  towards 
his  release  t  Whj,  then  answers  the  wiQ  instead  of 
the  deed,  as  much  the  readier  speaker  of  the  two, 
*  The  truth  is,  I  alwajs  had  a  respect  for  such  men ; 
I  lore  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  tiiousand 
pities  that  anj  that  had  served  the  king  so  fiuthfull j 
should  be  in  such  want.'  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more 
ihame  is  it  for  the  whole  nation  that  thej  should  be 
io.  But  still,  what  will  you  give  I  Why,  then,  an- 
swers the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells  you 
that '  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now- 
a-days  money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  there- 
fore be  can  give  nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray 
lor  the  poor  eentleman.' 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  I  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all 
that  ever  he  had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  eren  gasp- 
ing under  the  utmost  extremities  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick  him  up  again  only 
with  thy  tongue  t  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with 
his  blessing. 

Why,  wiat  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch 
worth!  what  will  th^  blessing  go  fort  what  will  it 
buyl  is  this  the  chanty  that  the  apostle  here,  in  the 
text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  P  This  the  case 
in  which  God  ao^pts  the  willingness  of  the  mind  in- 
stead of  the  liberality  of  the  purse  1  No,  assuredly ; 
but  the  measures  that  Ood  marks  out  to  thy  charity 
are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  give  place  to  thy 
neighbour's  great  convenience  ;  thy  convenience  must 
yeil  thy  neighbour's  necessity ;  and,  lastly,  thy  veiy 
necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity. 

This  is  the  gradual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule ; 
and  he  that  pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of  this, 
prevaricates  with  his  duty,  and  evacuates  the  precept. 
Ood  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  relieve  the  needs  of 
thy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities  of  thy 
country,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of  thy 
prince :  now,  before  thou  fliest  to  the  old,  stale,  usual 
pretence,  that  thou  canst  do  none  of  those  things,  con- 
sider with  thyself  that  there  is  a  Ood  who  is  not 
to  be  flammed  off  with  lies,  who  knows  exactly  what 
thou  canst  do,  and  what  thou  canst  not ;  and  con- 
sider in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  the  best  hus- 
bandry in  the  world  to  be  damned  to  save  charges. 

ilU^mUmtd  cmd  Odod^natured  MenJ] 

A  staunch  resolved  temper  of  mind,  not  suffering  a 
man  to  sneak,  fawn,  cringe,  and  accommodate  himself 
to  all  humours,  thoush  never  so  absurd  and  unrea- 
sonable, is  commonly  branded  with,  and  exposed  un- 
der the  character  of,  pride,  morosity,  and  ill-nature : 
an  ugly  word,  which  you  ma^  from  time  to  time  ob- 
serve many  honest,  worthy,  inoffensive  persons,  and 
that  of  all  sorts,  ranks,  and  professions,  strangely  and 
unaccountably  worried  and  run  down  by.  And  there- 
fore I  think  I  cannot  do  truth,  justice,  and  common 
honesty  better  service,  than  by  ripping  up  so  mali- 
cious a  cheat,  to  vindicate  such  as  nave  suffered  by  it. 

Certain  it  is  that,  amongst  all  the  contrivances  of 
malice,  there  is  not  a  surer  engine  to  pull  men  down 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  worth  and  innocence,  than  this  imputa- 
tion of  ill-nature ;  an  engine  which  serves  the  ends 
and  does  the  work  of  pique  and  envy  both  effectually 
and  safely.    Forasmuch  as  it  is  a  loose  and  general 

«*  For  If  th«i«  lie  flrst  a  wflUng  mind.  It  Is  aooepted  aooord- 
tag  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
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chaig6  upon  a  man,  without  alleging  any  particular 
reason  for  it  from  his  life  or  actions ;  and  consequently 
does  the  more  mischief,  because,  as  a  word  of  course, 
it  passes  currently,  and  is  seldom  looked  into  or  exa- 
mined. And,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prove  a 
paradox  or  false  proposition  but  to  take  it  for  granted, 
so,  such  as  would  stab  any  man's  good  name  with  the 
accusation  of  ill-nature,  do  venr  rarely  descend  to 
proofs  or  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  tor  their  pur- 
pose that  the  word  sounds  odiously,  and  is  believed 
easily ;  and  that  is  enough  to  do  any  one's  business 
with  the  generality  of  men,  who  seldom  have  so  much 
judgment  or  charity  as  to  hear  the  cause  before  they 
pronounce  sentence. 

But  that  we  may  proceed  with  neater  truth,  equity, 
and  candour  in  this  case,  we  wul  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  right  sense  and  meaning  of  this  terrible  con- 
founding word,  ill-nature,  by  coming  to  particulars. 

And  here,  first,  is  the  person  chaiged  with  it  false 
or  cruel,  ungrateful  or  revengeful !  is  he  shrewd  and 
unjust  in  his  dealings  with  others  I  does  he  regard  no 
promises,  and  pay  no  debts  1  does  he  profess  love, 
kindness,  and  respect  to  those  whom,  underhand,  he 
does  all  the  mischief  to  that  possibly  he  can !  is  he 
unkind,  rude,  or  niggardly  to  his  friends !  Has  he  shut 
up  his  heart  and  his  hand  towards  the  poor,  and  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  such  as  are  in  want  and 
misery  I  is  he  unsensible  of  kindnesses  done  him,  and 
withal  careless  and  backward  to  acknowledge  or  re- 
quite them !  or,  lastly,  is  he  bitter  and  implacable  in 
tne  prosecution  of  such  as  have  wronged  or  abused 
him! 

No ;  generally  none  of  these  ill  things  (which  one 
would  wonder  at)  are  ever  meant,  or  so  much  as 
thought  of,  in  the  chai^  of  ill-nature ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  clean  contrary  Qualities  are  readily 
acknowledged.  Ay,  but  where  ana  what  kind  of  thing, 
then,  is  this  strange  occult  (quality,  called  ill-nature, 
which  makes  such  a  thundering  noise  against  such  as 
have  the  ill  luck  to  be  taxed  with  it ! 

Why,  the  best  account  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  can 
give  of  it,  is  this :  that  there  are  many  men  in  the 
world  who,  without  the  least  arrogance  or  self-conceit, 
have  yet  so  just  a  value  both  for  themselves  and 
others,  as  to  scorn  to  flatter,  and  gloze,  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  to  lick  the  spittle  and  kiss  the  feet  of 
any  proud,  swelling,  overgrown,  domineering  huff 
whatsoever.  And  such  persons  generally  think  it 
enough  for  them  to  show  their  superiors  respect  with- 
out adoration,  and  civility  without  servitude. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  have  a  certain  ill-natured 
stiffiiess  (forsooth)  in  their  tongue,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  applaud  and  keeppace  with  this  or  that  self- 
admiring,  vain-glorious  Thraso,  while  he  is  pluming 
and  praising  himself,  and  telling  fulsome  stories  in 
his  own  commendation  for  throe  or  four  hours  by  the 
clock,  and  at  the  same  time  reviling  and  throwing 
dirt  upon  all  mankind  besides. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  odd  ill-natured  men,  whom 
neither  hopes  nor  fears,  frowns  nor  favours,  can  pre- 
vail upon  to  have  any  of  the  cast,  beg^rly,  forlorn 
nieces  or  kinswomen  of  any  lord  or  grandee,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  trumped  upon  them. 

To  which  we  may  add  another  sort  of  obstinate  ill- 
natured  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  brought  by  any 
one's  guilt  or  greatness  to  speak  or  write,  or  to  swear 
or  lie,  as  they  are  bidden,  or  to  give  up  their  own 
consciences  in  a  compliment  to  those  who  have  none 
themselves. 

And  lastly,  there  are  some  so  extremely  ill-natured, 
as  to  think  it  very  lawful  and  allowable  for  them  to 
be  sensible,  when  they  are  injured  and  oppressed, 
when  they  are  slandered  in  their  own  good  names,  and 
wronged  m  their  just  interests ;  and,  withal,  to  dare 
to  own  what  they  find  and  feel,  without  being  such 
beasts  of  burden  as  to  bear  tamely  whatsoever  is  cast 
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upon  them ;  or  ludi  ■panieli  as  to  lick  the  foot  ^idi 
kiciu  them,  or  to  thank  the  goodly  great  one  for  doing 
them  all  theee  back-farours.  Now,  theee  and  the  like 
particulars  aie  tome  of  the  chief  initancea  of  that  ill- 
natuie  which  men  are  more  properly  laid  to  be  guilty 
of  towards  their  superiors. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  ill-nature,  also,  that  uiei  to  be 
practised  towards  equals  or  inferiors,  such  as  perham 
a  mau*s  V«f  using  to  lend  money  to  such  as  he  knows  will 
ncTer  r«pay  him,  and  so  to  straiten  and  incommode 
himself,  only  to  gratify  a  shark.  Or  possibly  the  man 
may  prefer  his  duty  and  his  business  before  company, 
and  the  bettering  himself  before  the  humouring  of 
others.  Or  he  may  not  be  willing  to  spend  his  time, 
his  health,  and  his  estate,  upon  a  crew  of  idle,  spung- 
Ing,  ungrateful  sots,  and  so  to  play  the  prodigal 
amongst  a  herd  of  swine.  With  sereral  other  such 
unpardonable  faults  in  oonrersation  (as  some  will 
hare  them),  for  which  the  fore-mentioned  cattle,  find- 
ing themselTCS  disappointed,  will  be  sure  to  go  grum- 
bling and  grunting  away,  and  not  fail  to  proclaim 
him  a  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  i>erson,  in 
all  clubs  and  companies  whatsoever;  and  fo  that 
man's  work  is  done,  and  his  name  lies  grorelling  upon 
the  ground,  in  all  the  taTems,  brandy-chops,  and 
eoffeehouAcs  about  the  town. 

And  thus  haring  ffiren  you  some  tolerable  account 
of  what  the  world  ciSls  ill-nature,  and  that  both  to- 
wards superiors  and  towards  equals  and  inferiors  (ta 
it  is  easy  and  natural  to  know  one  contraiy  by  the 
other),  we  may  from  hence  take  a  true  measure  of  what 
the  world  is  obserred  to  mean  by  the  contrary  charac- 
ter of  good-nature,  as  it  is  generally  bestowed. 

And  first,  when  great  ones  rouchsafe  this  endearing 
eulogy  to  those  below  them,  a  good-natured  man  gene- 
rally denotes  some  slavish,  glarering,  flattering  para- 
site, or  hanger-on  ;  one  who  is  a  mere  tool  or  instru- 
ment; a  fellow  fit  to  be  sent  upon  any  malicious 
errand ;  a  setter,  or  informer,  made  to  creep  into  all 
companies ;  a  wretch  employed  under  a  pretence  of 
friendship  or  acquaintance,  to  fetch  and  cany,  and  to 
come  to  men's  tables  to  play  the  Judas  there ;  and,  in 
A  word,  to  do  all  those  mean,  rile,  and  d^generous 
offices  which  men  of  greatness  and  malice  use  to  en- 
gage men  of  baseness  and  treachery  in. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  word  passes 
between  equals,  commonly  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
meant  either  some  easy,  soft-headed  piece  of  simpli- 
city, who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  and 
wiped  of  his  oonreniences  by  a  company  of  sharping, 
worthless  sycophants,  who  will  be  sure  to  despise, 
lauffh,  and  droll  at  him,  as  a  weak  empty  fellow,  for 
all  his  ill-placed  cost  and  kindness.  And  the  truth 
is,  if  such  vermin  do  not  find  him  empty,  it  is  odds 
but  in  a  little  time  they  will  make  him  so.  And  this 
is  one  branch  of  that  which  some  call  good-nature 
(and  good-nature  let  it  be) ;  indeed  so  good,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  wise  Italian  proverb,  it  is  even  good  for 
nothing. 

Or,  in  the  next  place,  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
usually  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  fel- 
low, a  painful,  able,  and  laborious  soaker.  But  he 
who  owes  all  his  good  nature  to  the  pot  and  the  pipe, 
to  the  jollity  and  compliances  of  merry  company,  may 
possibly  go  to  bed  with  a  wonderful  stock  of  good 
nature  over-night,  but  then  he  will  sleep  it  all  away 
again  before  the  morning. 

iTke  Glory  of  ike  Clergy.^ 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  conduit  by 
which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues 
and  generous  practices.  Some,  indeed,  may  please 
and  promise  themselves  high  matters  from  full  re- 
venues, stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de- 
pemienoes.    But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glori- 


ous, is  to  be  knowing  in  their  praiMnon,  imqK>lted  in 
their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  chaigei,  bold 
and  resolute  in  opposing  sednoers,  and  daring  to  look 
vice  in  Uie  face,  though  never  fo  potent  and  illaatzt- 
ous.  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  oourteout,  and  com- 
passionate to  aU.  Theee  are  our  robes  and  our  maccc, 
our  eccutcheons  and  highest  titles  of  honour. 

[Th€  PUatmrnqfAnmiimaU  md  Indmttrf  Compartd^l 

Nor  is  that  man  lees  deceived  that  thinks  to  mais- 
^n  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual 
pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations.  The  most  volup- 
tuous and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to 
follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  hie 
courtships  eveiy  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  tor- 
ment and  calamity  that  could  befall  him  ;  he  would 
fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for  his  recreation,  and  to 
the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion  from  the 
miseiy  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure.  Bat, 
on  the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered 
the  course  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  has  made  it  the  matter  of  duty  and 
of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  continual 
pursuU  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  em- 
ploys him  also  in  his  age.  Eveiy  morning  he  risca 
tresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil ;  he  passes  the  day 
singing ;  custom  has  naturalised  his  labour  to  him  ; 
his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any  oi- 
joyment  of  himcelf  live  out  of  it. 

[ffypoeriHeal  SmeUaumy.'] 

Bodily  abstinence,  joined  with  a  demure,  affected 
countenance,  is  often  called  and  accounted  piety  and 
mortification.  Suppose  a  man  infinitely  ambitious, 
and  equally  spiteful  and  malicious ;  one  who  poisons 
the  ears  of  great  men  by  venomous  whispers,  and  rises 
by  the  fall  of  better  men  than  himself;  yet  if  he  st^M 
forth  with  a  Friday  look  and  a  lenten  face,  with  a 
blessed  Jesu  I  and  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  vices  of 
the  times ;  oh  I  then  he  is  a  saint  upon  earth :  an 
Ambrose  or  an  Augustine  (I  mean  not  for  that  earthly 
trash  of  book-learning ;  for,  alas !  such  are  above  that, 
or  at  least  that's  above  them),  but  for  seal  and  for 
fasting,  for  a  devout  elevation  of  the  eves,  and  a  holj 
race  against  other  men's  sins.  And  happv  those 
ladies  and  religious  dames  characterised  in  the  2d  of 
Timothy,  c.  iii.  5,  6,  who  can  have  such  self-denvin^ 
thriving,  able  men  for  their  confessors !  and  thrioe 
happy  those  families  where  they  vouchsafe  to  take 
their  Friday  night's  refreshments  I  thereby  demon- 
strate to  the  world  what  Christian  abstinence,  and 
what  primitive,  self-mortifying  vigour  there  is  in  for- 
bearing a  dinner,  that  thev  may  have  the  better  sto- 
mach to  their  supper.  In  ^ne,  the  whole  world  stands 
in  admiration  of  them :  fools  are  fond  of  them,  and 
wise  men  are  afraid  of  them  ;  thev  are  talked  of,  they 
are  pointed  out ;  and,  as  they  order  the  matter,  they 
draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  after  them,  and  generally 
something  else. 

[Ignoranee  m  Power,^ 

We  know  how  great  an  absurdity  our  Saviour  ac- 
counted it  for  the  olind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  to  put 
him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see  to  discharge  the 
office  of  a  watch.  Nothing  more  exposes  to  contempt 
than  ignorance.  When  &mson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a 
public  magistrate  he  was  made  a  public  sport.  And 
when  Eli  was  blind,  we  know  how  well  he  governed 
his  sons,  and  how  well  they  governed  the  church  under 
him.  But  now  the  blindness  of  the  understanding  is 
greater  and  more  scandalous,  especially  in  such  a 
seeing  a^  as  ours,  in  whidi  the  veiy  knowledge  cf 
former  times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better 
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dress  ;  an  a^  that  flies  at  all  leaminc,  and  inquires 
into  eTeiything,  but  especialljr  into  &alts  and  deifects. 
Ignorance,  indeed^  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolred  into 
natural  inability,  is,  as  to  men  at  least,  inculpable, 
and  consequently  not  the  object  of  scorn,  but  pity ; 
but  in  a  ^vemor,  it  cannot  be  without  the  coniunction 
of  the  highest  impudence ;  for  who  bid  suda  a  one 
aspire  to  teach  and  to  gorem  t  A  blind  man  sitting  in 
the  chimney-comer  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sitting 
at  the  helm  he  is  intolerable.  If  men  will  be  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  let  them  be  so  in  prirate,  and  to  them- 
selres,  and  not  set  their  defects  in  a  high  place,  to 
make  them  visiNe  and  conspicuous.  If  owls  will  not 
be  hooted  at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and 
not  perch  upon  the  upper  ooughs.  Solomon  built  his 
temple  with  the  tallest  cedars ;  and  surely  when  Ood 
refused  the  defective  and  the  maimed  for  sacrifice,  we 
cannot  think  that  he  requires  them  for  the  priesthood. 
When  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the 
world  fonake  the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its 
ruin  without  the  gift  of  prophecy.  And  when  igno- 
rance succeeds  in  the  place  of  learning,  weakness  in 
the  room  of  judgment,  we  may  be  sure  heresy  and 
confusion  will  quickly  come  In  the  room  of  religion. 

llteUffion  not  HottUe  to  PUamm.l 

That  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good  (because,  in- 
deed, it  IS  the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly  plea- 
sure), is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though,  under 
the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  false,  but 
odious.  For,  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality pass  for  terms  equivalent;  and  therefore  he 
that  takes  it  in  this  sense,  alters  the  subject  of  the 
discourse.  Sensuality  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one 
kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  it  is.  For  pleasure, 
in  general,  is  the  consequent  apprehension  of  a  suitable 
object  suitably  applied  to  a  nghtly  dispoaed  faculty ; 
and  so  must  be  conversant  both  abtout  the  faculties  of 
the  body  and  of  the  soul  retfpectively,  as  boing  the  re> 
suit  of  the  fruitions  belonging  to  both. 

Now,  amongst  those  many  arguments  used  to  press 
upon  men  the  exercise  of  religion,  I  know  none  that 
ave  like  to  be  so  successful  as  those  that  answer  and 
remove  the  prejudices  that  generally  possess  and  bar 
up  the  hearts  of  men  against  it :  amongst  which  there 
is  n(Mie  so  prevalent  in  truth,  though  so  little  owned 
in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  men's  pleasures, 
that  it  bereaves  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse, 
dooms  them  to  an  absurd  and  perpetual  melancholy, 
designing  to  make  the  world  nothing  else  but  a  great 
monastery ;  with  which  notion  of  religion  nature 
and  reason  seem  to  have  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 
For  since  God  never  created  anjr  faculty,  either  in  soul 
or  body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object, 
and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification,  can  we  think 
that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a  contradiction  to 
nature,  and  with  the  greatest  and  most  irrational 
tyranny  in  the  world,  to  tantalise  and  tie  men  up 
from  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportunities 
of  enjoyment  1  to  place  men  with  the  furious  affec- 
tions of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  vexy  bosom  of  plenty, 
and  then  to  tell  them  that  the  envv  of  Providence  has 
sealed  up  everything  that  is  suitable  under  the  cha- 
racter of  unlawful  t  For  certainly,  first  to  frame  ap- 
petites fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  interdict 
them  with  a  Toudi  not,  taste  not,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  only  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey 
upon  themselves,  and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  per- 
petual torment  of  an  unnatisfied  desire;  a  thing 
nugely  contrary  to  the  natural  felicity  of  the  creature, 
and  consequently  to  Uie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
great  Creator. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  persuade  men  to  religion 
both  with  art  and  efficacy,  must  found  the  persuasion 
of  it  upon  thki  that  it  interferes  not  with  any  rational 


picture,  that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove  to  him  ought 
to  be  eiyoyed.  Tis  confessed,  when,  through  the  crow 
circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  en- 
joyment of  a  pleasure  would  certainly  expose  him  to 
a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bids  him  quit 
it ;  that  is,  it  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a 
lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature  itself  does  no 
less.^  Religion,  therefore,  entrenches  upon  none  of  our 
privil^pes,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  it  may,  in- 
deed, sometimes  command  us  to  change,  but  never 
totally  to  abjure  them. 

{JUtxmr  overeofMt  Apparent  Impomfnlities.'] 

Labour  is  confessedly  a  great  part  of  the  curse,  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it ;  which  they  do 
with  so  great  an  aversion,  that  few  men  know  their 
own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count think  themselves  r«tllv  unable  to  do  many 
things  which  experience  would  convince  them  they 
have  more  ability  to  efiTect  than  they  have  will  to  at- 
tempt. It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  persuasion  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a  work  possible^ 
is  strenuously  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if  that 
proves  it  possible  that  for  the  most  part  makes  it  so. 

[Ingratitude  an  IneuraUe  VioeJ] 

Ab  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to 
attempt  the  making  of  such  an  one  his  friend,  so 
neither  is  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think 
that  he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate 
the  humour  of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of 
kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

PhiloHophv  will  teach  the  learned,  and  experience 
may  teach  all,  that  it  is  a  thing  hardly  feasible.  For, 
love  such  an  one,  and  he  shall  despise  you.  Commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he  shall  revile  you.  Give 
him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness.  Save 
his  life  ;  but,  when  yon  have  done,  look  to  your  own. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  are  but  the 
motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves ;  they  leave  no 
trace,  no  sign  behind  them ;  they  neither  soften  nor 
win  upon  him  ;  they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  unoonoemed  as 
ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as 
showers  of  rain  or  rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the 
main  sea ;  the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  at  all 
changed  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  trulv  say  of 
the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person,  that  it  is  kindness- 
proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable ;  unconquer- 
able by  that  which  conquers  all  things  oIm,  even  bj 
love  itself.  Flints  may  be  melted — ^we  see  it  daily — 
but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot;  no,  not  by  the 
strongest  and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all  your  at- 
tempts, all  your  experiments,  for  anything  that  man 
can  do,  he  that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful  stilL 
And  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  you  may  remember 
that  I  told  yon  that  ing^ratitude  sprang  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  ill  nature  :  which  being  a  thing  founded  in 
such  a  certain  constitution  of  blood  and  spirit,  as, 
being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that 
account  called  nature,  shall  prevent  idl  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  by  education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias 
upon  the  mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  all  instraction. 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an 
ungrateful  person,  but,  if  you  look  backward,  and  trace 
him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  that  he  was  bom 
so ;  and  if  you  could  look  forward  enough,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  you  will  find  that  he  also  dies  so; 
for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured  man  who 
was  not  also  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gave  several 
testimonies  of  his  being  so  to  discerning  personsi  long 
before  the  use  of  his  reason. 
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The  ihraul  that  nature  spins  is  seldom  broken  oflT 
bj  anything  but  death.  I  do  not  bj  this  limit  the 
operation  of  God's  grace,  for  that  may  do  wonders : 
but  humanlj  speaking,  and  according  to  the  method 
of  the  world,  and  the  little  oorrectires  supplied  by  art 
and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has 
its  course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And 
therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  remarkably  to 
show  itself,  he  sore^  judges  most  wisely  who  takes 
alarm  betimes,  and,  arguing  the  fountam  from  the 
ttrram,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the 
bottom ;  and  so,  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice, 
timely  withdraws  his  frustraneous  baffled  kindnesses, 
and  sees  the  folly  of  endeaTouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into 
» lamby  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 

x»m  JOHN  irnjUNS. 

Db  Johh  Wilkinb,  bishop  of  Chester  (1614- 
1672),  resembled  Dr  Barrow  in  the  rare  union  of 
■oWntifln  with  thedoglcal  study.  Having  sided 
with  the  popular  party  during  the  civil  war,  he 
reeeiTed,  when  it  proved  victorious,  the  headship 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion, be  was  one  of  a  smaU  knot  of  university  men 
who  used  to  meet  for  the  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  as  a  diversion  from  the  painful 
thoughts  excited  by  public  calamities,  and  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  were  incorporated  by  Charles  II. 
under  the  title  of  ite  Royal  Society.  Of  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  Dr  Sprat,  in  his  history 
of  the  society,  gives  us  the  following  account  *  It 
was  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  at 
Oxford,  in  Dr  Wilkins  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham 
ooUege,  which  was  then  the  place  of  resort  for 
virtuous  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings 
were  made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this 
that  followed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  bcg^n  a  free  way 
of  reasoning ;  and  was  also  frequented  by  some  gen- 
tlemen of  philoeophical'  minds,  whom  tlie  misfor- 
tunes of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of 
a  retirement  amongst  gown-men,  had  drawn  thither. 
Their  first  purpose  was  no  more  than  only  the  satis- 
faction of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in 
quiet  witii  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the 
passions  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  *  *  For 
such  a  candid  and  unpassionatc  company  as  that 
was,  and  for  such  a  gloomy  season,  what  could  have 
been  a  fitter  subject  to  pitch  upon  than  natural 
philosophy?  To  have  U^en  always  tossing  about 
some  theological  question,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of 
which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public:  to 
have  been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business,  and 
the  distresses  of  their  country,  was  too  melancholy 
a  refiuction  :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  plea- 
santly entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contem- 
plation of  that  draws  our  minds  off  fh>m  the  past 
or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors 
over  things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness: 
while  the  consideration  of  men,  and  human  affairs, 
may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets,  that  never 
separates  us  into  mortal  factions;  that  gives  us  room 
to  differ  without  animosity,  and  permits  us  to  raise 
contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.'* 

Having  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
1656,  Dr  Wilkins  was  enabled,  bj  a  dispensation 
from  the  Protector,  to  retain  his  office  in  Wadham 
college,  notwithstanding  a  rule  which  made  celibacy 
imperative  on  those  who  held  it ;  but  three  years 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  the  headship 
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of  Trinity  college  having  been  presented  to  him 
during  the  brief  government  of  his  wife's  nephew, 
Richard.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  ejected  firom 
this  ofliee ;  but  his  politics  being  neither  violent  nor 
unaccommodating,  the  path  of  advanccroent  did 
not  long  remain  closed.  Having  gained  the  favoor 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  advanced  in 
1668,  after  several  intermedUte  steps,  to  the  see  of 
Chester.    According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr  WiUdns 

*  was  a  man  of  as  great  mind,  as  true  a  judgment,  ss 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  any  I  ever 
knew.  Though  he  married  CromweU'a  sister,  yek 
he  made  no  other  use  of  that  alliance  but  to  do  good 
offices,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  from 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.  At  Cambridge^ 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  be^ 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or 
from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conceits  and 
fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a  great  ob- 
server and  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy, 
which  was  tlien  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked 
after.  He  was  naturally  ambitious;  but  was  the 
wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.*  Bishop 
Wilkins,  like  his  friend  and  son-in-law  TUlotsoD, 
and  the  other  moderate  churchmen  of  the  day,  wss 
an  object  of  violent  censura  to  the  high -church 
party;  but  fortunately  he  poaaessed,  as  Bunet 
farther  informs  us,  *  a  courage  which  could  stand 
against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches 
with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to  load 
him.*  He  wrote  several  theological  and  mathema- 
tical works;  but  his  most  noted  performance  is  ona 
which  he  published  in  early  life,  entitled  7%e  2>ts- 
cowry  of  a  New  Wodd;  or  a  Discourse  tending  to 
proot  that  it  ia  probable  there  may  be  another  HabitaiU 
World  in  the  Moon  :  with  a  Discourse  amcenung  the 
Possibility  of  a  Passage  thither.  In  this  ingenioos 
but  fantastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  f  reposition, 

*  That  it  is  possible  for  some  Ol  our  posterity  to  find 
out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world,  and,  if  there 
be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with  them.* 
He  admits,  that  to  be  sure  this  feat  has  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  knowledge  an  air  of  utter  im- 
possibility :  yet  from  this,  it  is  argued,  no  hostile 
inference  ought  to  be  dnwn,  seeing  that  many 
things  formerly  supposed  impossible  have  actually 
been  accomplished.  *  If  we  do  but  consider,*  sayi 
he,  *  by  what  steps  and  leisure  all  arts  do  ususlly 
rise  to  their  growth,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  doubt 
why  this  also  may  not  hereafter  be  found  out  amongst 
other  secrets.  It  hath  constantly  yet  been  the  metlKMi 
of  Providence  not  presently  to  show  us  all,  but  to 
lead  us  on  by  degrees  fh>m  the  knowledge  of  one 
thing  to  another.  It  was  a  great  while  ere  the 
planets  were  distinguished  fW>m  the  fixed  stars;  and 
some  time  after  that  ere  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  were  fo^ind  to  be  the  same.  And  in  greater 
space,  I  doubt  not  but  this  also,  and  other  as  ex- 
cellent mysteries,  will  be  discovered.'  Though  it  is 
evident  that  the  possibility  of  any  event  wtiatsoever 
might  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds,  they  seem  to 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  Wilkins,  who  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  aooom* 
plishing  the  atrial  journey.  After  disposing,  by 
means  of  a  tissue  of  absurd  hypotheses,  of  the  ob> 
stades  presented  by  *  the  natural  heaviness  of  * 
man's  body,'  and  *the  extreme  coldness  and  thinness 
of  the  ethereal  air* — and  having  made  it  appear  that 
even  a  swift  journey  to  the  moon  would  probably 
occupy  a  period  of  six  months — ^he  naturally  stumbles 
on  the  question,  *  And  how  were  it  possible  for  ai^ 
to  tarry  so  long  without  diet  or  sleep  ?' 

1.  For  diet  I  sii{*po8e  there  eould  ba  no  tnatingt* 
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that  fancy  of  Philo  the  Jew  (mentioned  before),  who 
thinks  that  the  music  of  the  spheres  shonld  supply  the 
strength  of  food. 

Nor  can  we  well  conceire  how  a  man  shonld  be  able 
to  ciury  so  much  luggage  with  him  as  might  serve  for 
his  viaticum  in  so  tedious  a  joumej. 

2.  But  if  he  could,  jet  he  must  hare  some  time  to 
test  and  sleep  in.  Anjl  I  believe  he  shall  scarce  find 
iny  lodgings  by  the  Way.  No  inns  to  entertain  pas- 
lensers,  nor  any  castles  in  the  air  (unless  they  be 
enchanted  ones)  to  receive  poor  pilgrims  or  errant 
knights.  And  so,  consequently,  he  cannot  have  any 
possible  hopes  of  reaching  thither.' 

The  difficulty  as  to  sleep  is  removed  by  means  of 
the  following  ingenious  supposition : — *  Seeing  we  do 
not  then  spend  ourselves  in  any  labour,  we  shall  not, 
it  may  be,  need  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  But  if  we 
do,  we  cannot  desire  a  softer  bed  than  the  air,  where 
we  may  repose  ourselves  firmly  and  safely  as  in  our 
chambers.'  Tlie  necessary  supply  of  food  remains, 
however,  to  be  provided  for ;  and  on  this  subject  the 
author  is  abundantly  amusing.  We  have  room  for 
only  a  few  of  his  suggestions. 

'  And  here  it  is  considerable,  that  since  our  bodies 
will  then  be  devoid  of  gravity,  and  other  impediments 
of  motion,  we  shall  not  at  all  spend  ourselves  in  any 
labour,  and  so,  consequently,  not  much  need  the 
reparation  of  diet ;  but  may,  perhaps,  live  altogether 
without  it,  as  those  creatures  have  done  who,  by 
reason  of  their  sleeping  for  many  days  together,  have 
not  spent  any  spirits,  uid  so  not  wanted  any  food, 
which  is  commonly  related  of  serpents,  crocodiles, 
bears,  cuckoos,  swallows,  and  such  like.  To  this  pur- 
pose Mendoca  reckons  up  divers  strange  relations  :  as 
that  of  Epimenides,  who  is  storied  to  have  slept 
seventy-five  years  ;  and  another  of  a  rustic  in  Ger- 
many, who,  being  accidentally  covered  with  a  hay-rick, 
slept  there  for  all  the  autumn  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing without  any  nourishment. 

Or,  if  this  will  not  serve,  yet  why  may  not  a 
Papist  fast  so  long,  as  well  as  Ignatius  or  Xaverius  I 
Or  if  there  be  such  a  strange  efficacy  in  the  bread  of 
the  Eucharist,  as  their  miraculous  relations  do  attribute 
to  it,  why,  then,  that  may  serve  well  enough  for  their 
viaticum. 

Or,  if  we  must  needs  feed  upon  something  else,  why 
may  not  smells  nourish  us !  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  and 
divers  other  ancients,  tell  us  of  a  nation  in  India  that 
lived  only  upon  pleasing  odours.  And  'tis  the  common 
opinion  of  phvsicians,  that  these  do  stnmgely  both 
strengthen  and  repair  the  spirits.  Hence  was  it  that 
Democritus  was  able,  for  divers  days  together,  to  feed 
himself  with  the  mere  smell  of  hot  bread. 

Or  if  it  be  necessary  that  our  stomachs  must  receive 
the  food,  why,  then,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
purity  of  the  ethereal  air,  being  not  mixed  with  any 
improper  vapours,  may  be  so  agreeable  to  our  bodies, 
as  to  yield  us  sufficient  nourishment.' 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  however,  is  still  ixn- 
lemoved ;  and  that  is.  By  what  conveyance  are  we 
to  aet  to  the  moon  ?  With  what  the  author  says  on 
this  point,  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  his 
worl^ 

iffbw  a  Mem  may  Fly  to  the  MoorL] 

If  it  be  here  inquired,  what  means  there  may  be 
conjectured  for  our  ascending  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  magnetical  vigour,  I  answer,  1.  It  is  not 
pexhaps  impossible  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  fly,  by 
the  application  of  wings  to  lus  own  body ;  as  angeb 
are  pictured,  as  Mercuiy  and  Dndalus  are  feigned,  and 
at  hra  been  attempted  by  divers,  particularly  by  a 
Tuk  ia  GonitaBtinopUiy  at  Buibequius  relates. 


2.  If  there  be  such  a  ^pneat  ruck  in  Madagascar  an 
Marcus  Pol  us,  the  Venetian,  mentions,  the  feathers  in 
whose  wines  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  soop  up  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  do  a 
mouse ;  why,  then,  it  is  but  teaching  one  of  these  to 
cany  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as  Ganymede 
does  upon  an  eagle. 

Or  if  neither  of  these  ways  will  serve,  yet  I  do 
seriously,  and  upon  good  grounds,  affirm  it  possible  tc 
make  a  flying  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and 
give  such  a  motion  unto  it,  as  shall  convey  him  through 
the  air.  And  this,  perhaps,  might  be  made  largi 
enough  to  carry  divers  men  at  the  same  time,  togetha 
with  food  for  their  viaticum,  and  commodities  foi 
traffic.  It  is  not  the  bigness  of  anything  in  this  kind 
that  can  hinder  its  motion,  if  the  motive  faculty  b€ 
answerable  thereunto.  We  see  a  great  ship  swims  aa 
well  as  a  small  cork,  and  an  eagle  flies  in  the  air  ai 
well  as  a  little  gnat. 

This  engine  may  be  contrived  from  the  same  prin* 
ciples  by  which  Archytas  made  a  wooden  dove,  and 
Regiomontanus  a  wooden  eagle 

I  conceive  it  were  no  difficult  matter  (if  a  man  had 
leisure)  to  show  more  particularly  the  meuis  of  com 
posing  it. 

DB  JOHN  PEAB80K. 

Dr  Wilkins  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Chestei 
by  another  very  learned  and  estimable  divine,  Dr 
John  Pearson  (1613-1686),  who  had  previously 
filled  a  divinity  chair  at  Cambridge,  and  been  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  college  in  that  university.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1659,  An  Ezpontion  on  the  Creed,  which 
Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  to  be  'among  the  best 
books  that  our  church  has  produced.'  Tliis  work 
has  been  much  admired  for  the  melody  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  methodical  way  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treated.  The  author  thus  illos- 
trates 

[The  Reguarreetion,] 

Beside  the  principles  of  which  we  consist,  and  the 
actions  which  flow  from  us,  the  consideration  of  the 
things  without  us,  and  the  natural  course  of  varia- 
tions in  the  creature,  will  render  the  resurrection  yet 
more  highly  probable.  Every  n>ace  of  twenty-fouz 
hours  teacheth  thus  much,  in  which  there  is  always  a 
revolution  amounting  to  a  resurrection.  The  day  dies 
into  a  night,  and  is  buried  in  silence  and  in  darkness ; 
in  the  next  morning  it  appeareth  again  and  reviveth, 
opening  the  grave  or  darkness,  rising  from  the  dead  oi 
night;  this  is  a  diurnal  resurrection.  As  the  day 
dies  into  night,  so  doth  the  summer  into  winter :  the 
sap  is  said  to  descend  into  the  root,  and  there  it  lies 
buried  in  the  ground ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow, 
or  crusted  with  frost,  and  becomes  a  general  sepulchre ; 
when  the  spring  appeareth,  all  begin  to  rise ;  the  plants 
and  flowers  peep  out  of  their  graves,  revive,  and  grow, 
and  flourish ;  this  is  the  annuu  resurrection.  The  com 
by  ifhich  we  live,  and  for  want  of  which  we  perish 
with  famine,  is  notwithstanding  cast  upon  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  design  that  it  may 
corrupt,  and  being  corrupted,  may  revive  and  mul- 
tiply :  our  bodies  are  fed  by  this  constant  experiment, 
and  we  continue  this  present  life  by  succession  of  resur- 
rections. Thus  all  things  are  repaired  by  corrupting, 
are  preserved  by  perishing,  and  revive  by  dying; 
and  can  we  think  that  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  things, 
which  thus  die  and  revive  for  him,  should  be  detained 
in  death  as  never  to  live  again  I  Is  it  imaginable 
that  God  should  thus  restore  all  things  to  man,  and 
not  restore  man  to  himself!  If  there  were  no  other 
consideration,  but  of  the  principles  of  human  natur^ 
of  the  liberty  and  remuneiabibty  of  human  aetion% 
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and  of  the  natural  rerolutioM  and  rewurectioni  of 
other  cwatnres,  it  wore  abundantly  sufficient  to  render 
the  rciurwction  of  our  bodies  highl  j  probable. 

We  must  not  rest  in  this  school  of  nature,  nor 
settle  our  persuasions  upon  likelihoods;  but  as  we 
pamed  from  an  apparent  possibility  into  a  high  pre- 
sumption and  probability,  so  must  we  pass  from 
thence  unto  a  full  assurance  of  an  infiJlible  certainty. 
And  of  this,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  assured  but  by  the 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  upon  his  power  we  mmjt 
conclude  that  we  may,  from  his  will  that  we  shall, 
rise  from  the  dead.  Now,  the  power  of  God  is  known 
unto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  men  may  infer  from 
thence  a  possibility;  but  the  will  of  God  is  not  ro- 
realed  unto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  hare  not 
an  infallible  certainty  of  the  resurrection.  For  the 
grounding  of  which  assurance  I  shall  show  that  God 
hath  revealed  the  determination  of  his  will  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  delivered  that 
intention  in  his  Word,  but  hath  also  several  ways 
confinned  the  same. 

DE  THOMAS  8PBAT. 

Db  Thomas  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester  (1636- 
1713),  is  praised  by  Dr  Johnson  as  *  an  author  whose 

Sregnancy  of  imagination  and  eloquence  of  language 
ave  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture ;'*  and  although  the  voice  of  the  literary  public 
has  not  confirmed  so  high  a  eulogium,  yet  the  cele- 
brity of  Uie  bishop  in  his  own  times,  added  to  the 
merits  of  his  style,  which,  though  not  pre-eminent, 
are  unquestionably  great,  entitle  him  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  leading  prose  writers  of  this 
period.  At  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  academi- 
cal education,  he  studied  matliematics  under  Dr 
Wilkins,  at  whose  house  the  philosophical  inquirers 
who  originated  the  Royal  Society  used  at  that  time 
to  meet.  Sprat's  intimacy  with  Wilkins  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  society  soon  after  its 
incorporation ;  and  in  1667  he  published  the  history 
of  that  learned  body,  with  the  object  of  dissipating 
the  prejudice  and  suspicion  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  public  *  This,*  says  Dr  Johnson,  *  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment 
and  degance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
though  written  upon  a  sii^bject  flux  and  transitory. 
The  history  of  the  Royal  Society  is  now  read,  not 
with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing, 
but  how  their  transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat't 
Previously  to  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  aided  in  writing  the  Rehearsal  He 
was  made  also  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, ecdesiastical  promotion  could  hardly 
frdl  to  ensue ;  snd  accordingly,  after  several  advanc- 
ing steps,  the  see  of  Rochester  was  attained  in  1684. 
Next  year  he  served  the  government  by  publishing 
an  account  of  the  Ryehonse  plot,  written  by  the 
command  of  King  James.  For  this  work  he  found 
it  convenient,  aft^  the  Revolution,  to  print  an  apo- 
logy ;  and  having  submitted  to  the  new  government, 
he  was  allow^  notwithstanding  his  well-known 
attachment  to  the  abdicated  monardi,  to  remain 
unmolested  in  his  bishopric  In  1692,  however,  be 
was  brought  into  trouble  by  a  false  accusation  of 
joining  in  a  conspiracy  for  tiie  restoration  of  James; 
but  after  a  confinement  of  eleven  days,  he  dearly 
proved  his  innocence.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
made  by  this  event  upon  his  mind,  that  ne  ever 
afterwards  distinguished  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
liverance as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned.  Sprat  wrote  a  lift  of 
Cwdey  (1666),  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  poet ; 
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besides  a  volume  of  SertmmM,  and  one  or  two  minor 
productions.  He  puUished  also  some  poems,  whidi* 
being  in  the  style  of  Cowley,  hare  kmg  since  fallen 
into  neglect,  though  still  to  be  found  in  the  early 
collections  of  Ene^h  poetry.  The  qualities  which 
deserve  to  be  admired  in  his  prose  style  are  strength, 
neatness,  snooothness,  and  precision.  It  displays 
but  little  of  that  splendour  which  the  eulogy  by 
Dr  Johnson  induces  a  reader  to  ^^f^  though 
we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dr  Drake  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wanting  in  vigour.  *  They  who 
shall  study  his  pages,'  says  that  writer,  *  will  find 
no  richness,  ardour,  or  strength  in  his  diction; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  air  of  feebleness,  and  a 
species  of  imbecile  spruceness,  pervading  all  hia 
productions.  They  must  acknowledge,  however, 
much  clearness  in  his  construction,  and  will  pro- 
bably agree  that  his  cadences  are  often  peculiariy 
well  turned,  espedally  those  which  terminate  hia 
paragraphs,  and  which  sometimes  possess  a  smart- 
ness which  excites  attention.*  •  In  our  opinion,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  contemporary  work 
a  better  specimen  of  what  is  called  the  middle  style, 
than  the  first  of  the  subjoined  extracts,  forming  a 
portion  of  Sprat's  Hutory  of  Ae  Roycd  Society.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  perversity  of  Lord 
Orrery,  who,  after  remarking  that,  'among  our 
English  writers,  few  men  have  gained  a  greater 
character  for  elegance  and  correctness  than  Sprat,' 
declares,  that  *  few  men  have  deserved  it  hiss;  and 
that,  *upon  a  review  of  Sprat's  works,  his  lan- 
guage will  sooner  give  you  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
insignificant  tottering  boats  upon  the  Thames,  than 
of  the  smooth  noble  current  of  the  river  itsdf.'f 
How  far  this  is  true,  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self! 

[  View  cf  the  Divwe  GovfrnmaU  afforded  l}f 
Experimentai  Philosophy!] 

We  are  guilty  of  false  interpretations  of  providences 
and  wonders,  when  we  either  make  those  to  oe  miracles 
that  are  none,  or  when  we  put  a  falsie  sense  on  those 
that  ue  reiJ  ;  when  we  make  general  events  to  have 
a  private  aspect,  or  particular  accidents  to  have  some 
universal  signification.  Though  both  these  may  seem 
at  first  to  have  the  strictest  appearance  of  religion, 
yet  they  are  the  greatest  usurpations  on  the  secrets  of 
the  Almighty,  and  unpardonable  presumptions  on  his 
high  prerogatives  of  punishment  and  reward. 

And  now,  if  a  moderating  of  these  extravagances 
must  be  esteoned  pro£uieness,  I  profess  I  cannot 
absolve  the  experimental  philosopher.  It  must  be 
granted,  tluit  he  will  be  very  scrupulous  in  believing 
all  manner  of  commentaries  on  prophetical  visions,  in 
giving  liboty  to  new  predictions,  and  in  anigning 
the  causes  and  marking  out  the  patiis  of  Ood's  judg- 
ments amongst  his  creatures. 

He  cannot  suddenly  condude  all  extraordinaiy 
events  to  be  the  immediate  finder  of  God ;  because 
he  familiarly  beholds  the  inward  workings  of  things, 
and  thence  perceives  that  many  eflfects,  which  use  to 
affiight  the  ignorant,  are  brought  forth  by  the  com- 
mon instruments  of  nature.  He  cannot  be  suddenly 
inclined  to  pass  censure  on  men's  eternal  condition 
firom  any  temporal  judgments  that  may  befall  them ; 
because  his  long  converse  with  all  ms^ters,  times,  and 
places,  has  taught  him  the  truth  of  what  the  Scripture 
says,  that  *  all  things  happen  alike  to  alL'  He  cannot 
blindly  consent  to  all  miaginations  of  devout  men 
about  future  contingendee,  seeing  he  is  so  rigid  in 
examining  all  particular  matters  of  fact.    He  cannot 

*  Eaaays  niustnttlve  of  the  Tatler,  Ac.  L  69i 
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be  forward  to  aMent  to  spiritual  npturat  and  rerela- 
tions ;  because  he  is  truly  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
pers of  men's  bodies,  the  composition  of  their  blood, 
and  the  power  of  fancj,  and  so  better  understands  the 
difference  between  diseases  and  inspirations. 

But  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  that  is  irre- 
ligious. Tis  true,  to  deny  that  Ood  nas  heretofore 
warned  the  world  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  yeiy  Godhead  itself;  but  to  reject  the  sense 
which  anv  private  man  shall  fasten  to  it,  is  not  to 
disdain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men 
like  ourselres.  To  declare  against  the  possibility  that 
new  prophets  may  be  sent  fit>m  hearen,  is  to  insmuate 
that  the  same  infinite  Wisdom  which  once  showed 
itself  that  waj  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  slight  all 
pretenders,  thkt  come  without  the  help  of  miracles,  is 
not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  just  circumspec- 
tion tha^  the  reason  of  men  be  not  orer-reached.  To 
deny  that  Ood  directs  the  course  of  human  things,  is 
stupidity :  but  to  hearken  to  erery  prodigy  that  men 
frame  against  their  enemies,  or  for  themselyes,  is  not 
to  rererence  the  power  of  (jk)d,  but  to  make  that  serre 
the  passions,  the  interests,  and  rerenges  of  men. 

It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  into  which  many  good 
men  fall,  that  we  neglect  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  world,  if  we  do  not  discoyer  in  eyery  turn  of 
human  actions  many  stipematural  proyidenoes  and 
miraculous  eyents.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
honour  of  his  government,  that  he  guides  the  whole 
creation  in  its  wonted  course  of  causes  and  effects :  as 
it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  prince's  wis- 
dom, that  he  can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his 
known  and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  often  forced 
lo  make  use  of  extraordinary  justice  to  punish  or 
reward. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  our  philosopher  to  have  all 
slowness  of  belief,  and  rigour  of  trial,  which  by  some 
is  miscalled  a  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
heart.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  most  unwilling  to 
grant  that  anything  exceeds  the  force  of  nature,  but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.      Let  it  be 
allowed,  that  he  is  always  alarmed,  and  ready  on  his 
ffuard,  at  the  noise  of  any  miraculous  event,  lest  his 
judgment  should  be  surprised  by  the  disguises  of  faith. 
But  does  he  by  this  diminish  the  authority  of  ancient 
miracles!  or  does  he  not  rather  confirm  them  the 
more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  taking  care  that 
exety  falsehood  should  not  mingle  with  them  !    Can 
he  by  this  undermine  Christianity,  which  does  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  such  extraordinary  testimonies 
from  heaven  t  or  do  not  they  rather  endanger  it,  who 
still  venture  its  truths  on  so  hazardous  a  chance,  who 
require  a  continuance  of  signs  and  wonders,  as  if  the 
works  of  our  Saviour  and  htB  apostles  had  not  been 
sufficient  t     Who  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  car- 
nally-minded— the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  religion 
with  his  own  passions,  or  the  experimenter  that  will 
not  use  it  to  natter  aitd  obey  his  own  desires,  but  to 
subdue  them!     Who  is  to  be  thought  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  gospel-  -^e  that  loads  men's  faiths  by  so 
many  improbi»ble  things  as  will  go  near  to  make  the 
reality  itself  suspected,  or  he  that  only  admits  a  few 
arguments  to  confirm  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but 
then  chooses  those  that  are  unquestionable  1     It  can- 
not be  an  ungodly  purpo^  to  strive  to  abolish  all 
holy  cheats,  whic)«  are  of  fatal  consequence  both  to 
the  deceivers  and  those  that  are  deceived:  to  the 
deceiven,  because  they  must  needs  be  hypocrites, 
having  the  artifice  in  their  keeping ;  to  the  deceived, 
because,  if  their  eyes  shall  ever  be  opened,  and  they 
chance  to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
one  thing,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  reject  that,  but 
even  to  despise  the  very  truths  themselves  which  they 
had  before  been  taught  by  those  delnders. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  confessed,  that  this  severity 
of  censure  on  religious  things  were  to  be  condenwed 


in  experimenters,  if,  while  they  deny  any  wonders 
that  are  falsely  attributed  to  the  true  Ood,  tney  should 
approve  those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But  that  it 
not  objected  against  them.  They  make  no  compari- 
son between  his  power  and  the  works  of  any  otners, 
but  only  between  the  several  ways  of  his  own  mani- 
festing himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap,  yet 
they  still  increase  the  other ;  in  the  main,  they  dimi- 
nish nothing  of  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the  pro- 
digies, they  add  to  tne  ordinary  works  of  the  same 
Author.  And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonders,  by  the  exact 
discovery  which  they  make  of  their  excellences ; 
while  the  enthusiast  goes  near  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  true  and  primitive  miracles,  by  such  a 
vast  and  such  a  negligent  augmenting  of  their 
number. 

By  this,  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  inquiring,  this 
scrupulous,  this  incredulous  temper,  u  not  the  dis- 
grace, but  the  honour  of  experiments.  And,  therefore, 
I  will  declare  them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This  wild 
amusing  men's  minds  with  prodigies  and  conceits  of 
providence  has  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
causes  of  those  spiritual  distractions  of  which  our 
country  has  long  neen  the  theatre.  This  is  a  vanity 
to  which  the  English  seem  to  have  been  always  sub- 
ject above  others.  There  is  scarce  any  modem  histo- 
rian that  relates  our  foreign  wars,  but  he  has  this 
objection  against  the  disposition  of  pur  countrymen, 
that  they  used  to  order  their  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  obscure  omens  or  pre- 
dictions that  passed  amongst  them  on  little  or  no 
foundations.  And  at  this  time,  especially  this  last 
year  [16G6],  this  gloomy  and  ill-boding  humour  has 
prevailed.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for 
experiments  to  arise,  to  teach  us  a  wisdom  which 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to  shake  off  the 
shadows,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  which  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  vain  consternation.  This  is  a  work  well 
becoming  the  most  Christian  profession.  For  the  most 
apparent  effect  which  attended  the  passion  of  Christ, 
was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  silence  on  all  the  false 
oracles  and  dissembled  inspirations  of  ancient  times, 

[Cowley's  Love  of  BetiremeHL} 

Upon  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr  Cowley  was 
past  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ;  of  which  the  greatest 
part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  temMstuous 
condition.  He  now  thought  he  had  sacrificed  enough 
of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  experience.  He  had 
enjoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He 
hsbd  been  present  in  many  great  revolutions,  which  in 
that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  our 
neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly 
beheld  all  the  splendour  of  the  highest  nart  of  man- 
kind. He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of^ princes,  and 
familiarly  conversed  with  greatness  in  all  its  d^rees, 
which  was  necessary  for  one  that  would  contemn  it 
'aright ;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a 
man  knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  rather  from  ill 
manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 

He  was  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with 
a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was 
satiated  with  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life, 
though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to  him,  yet 
nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons 
that  moved  him  to  fore^  all  public  employments,  and 
to  follow  the  violent  mclination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business 
had  Htill  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the 
true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures, 
and  of  a  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flat- 
teries of  fortune.  *  * 
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In  his  last  seven  or  eight  jears  he  was  concealed  in 
his  beloved  obflcuritj,  and  posromed  that  solitude 
which,  from  his  toit  childhooMi,  he  had  always  most 
passionately  desired.  Though  he  had  frequent  invita- 
tions to  return  into  business,  yet  he  never  gave  ear  to 
any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment.  His  visits  to 
the  city  and  court  were  very  few ;  his  stays  in  town 
were  only  as  a  passenger,  not  an  inhabitant.  The 
places  that  he  chose  for  the  scats  of  his  declining  life 
were  two  or  three  villages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
During  this  recess,  his  mind  was  rather  exercised  on 
what  was  to  come  than  what  was  past ;  he  suffered  no 
more  business  nor  cares  of  life  to  come  near  him  than 
what  were  enough  to  keep  his  soul  awake,  but  not  to 
disturb  it.  Some  few  friends  and  books,  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  innocent  conscience,  were  his  constant 
companions.  *  * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  out  of 
any  poetical  rapture,  but  upon  a  steady  and  sober  ex- 
perience of  human  things.  But,  however,  I  cannot 
applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  virtue  and  leamiiig  itself,  that  those  very 
things  which  only  make  men  useful  in  the  world 
should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same 
moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
wilderness.  But  if  the  one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of 
employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
affairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture, 
that  even  the  good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  vexy  retreats  in  security. 


DR  THOMAS  BUmnET. 

Dr  Thomab  BmNET  (1635-1715),  master  of  the 
Charter-house  in  Ix)ndon,  and  who  probably  would 
hare  succeeded  llUotson  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  his  heterodoxy  stood  in  the  way,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Eartfi,  and  of  all  the 
General  Chanaea  which  it  hath  already  undergone^  or  is 
to  tmdergo,  till  the  Consummation  of  all  Tilings,     The 
first  edition,  which  was  written  m  Latin,  appeared 
in  1680;  but  an  English  translation  was  published 
by  the  author  in  1691.    In  a  geological  point  of 
riew,   this  treatise  is  totally   worthless,  from  its 
want  of  a  basis  of  ascertained  farts ;   but  it  abounds 
in   fine  composition   and   magnificent  description, 
and  amply  deserves  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  in- 
genious philosophical  romance.    The  author's  atten- 
tion  seems  to  have   been   attracted    to  the   sub- 
ject by  the  unequal  and  ragged  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  wliich  seemed  to  indicate  the  globe 
to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular  fabric.    He 
tells  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, *  the  eight  of  those  wild,  vast,  and  indigested 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so  deeply  strike  my 
fancy,  that  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  give  myself 
some  tolerable  account  how  that  confusion  came  in 
nature.*    The  theory  which  he  formed  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  globe  in  its  chaotic  8tat«  was  a  dark 
fluid  mass,  in  which  the  elements  of  air,  water,  and 
earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  compound. 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  towards  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  nucleus  of  solid  matter.     Around  this 
floated  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them  was 
the  still  lighter  atmospheric  air.    By  and  by,  the 
Uqnid  moss  became  separated  into  two  layers,  by 
the  separation  of  the  watery  particles  from  those  of 
an  oily  composition,  which,  being  the  lighter,  tended 
upwards,  and,  when  hardened  by  time,  became  a 
smooth  and  solid  crust    lliis  was  the  surface  of 
the  antedilurian  globe.   '  In  this  smooth  earth,'  says 
Burnet,  'were  toe  first  foenes  of  the  world,  and 


the  first  generations  of  mankind ;  it  had  the  beauty 
of  youth  and  blooming  nature,  fresh  and  fraitfol, 
and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  in  all  its  body;  no 
rocks  nor  mountaini,  no  hollow  caves  nor  gaping 
channels,  bnt  even  and  nniforra  all  over.     And  tlie 
smoothness  of  the  eartli  made  the  face  of  the  hearens 
so  too ;  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours,  which 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours.    *Twas 
suited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innocencj  of 
nature.'    By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  of  the  son, 
])enetrating  the  superficial  crust,  conrerted  a  portioD 
of  the  water  beneath  into  steam,  the  expansive  force 
of  which  at  length  burst  the  superincumbent  shell, 
already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  the  solar  rays.     When,  therefore,   the 
'appointed  time  was  come  that  All- wise  Providence 
had  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  world, 
the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth 
was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earthquake ;  and  those 
great    portions   or  fragments    into  which   it   was 
divided  fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  and 
some  in  another.'    The  waters  of  course  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
their  tumultuous  raging,  caused  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  solid  fragments  into  their  bosom.    The  pres- 
sure of  such  masses  falling  into  the  abyss,  *  could 
not  but  impel  the  water  with  so  much  strength  as 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and 
to  the  top  of  anything  that  lay  in  its  way;  any  emi- 
nency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever :  and  then  roll- 
ing back  again,  it  would  sweep  down  with  it  what- 
soever it  rushed  upon  —  woods,  buildings,  living 
creatures — and  carry  them  all  headlong  into   the 
great  gulf.    Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  be 
quite  struck  ofi*  and  separate  from  the  rest,  and 
tossed  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river ;  but  the 
common  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the 
hills,  or  inclined  fhigments,  and  then  return  into  the 
valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctuation 
going  and  coming,  ascending  and  descending;  till 
the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  they 
settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  for  them ;  where 
bounds  are  set  that  mey  cannot  pass  orer,  C&of  tkeif 
return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth,       ♦        ♦ 

*  Thus  the  flood  came  to  its  height ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  represent  to  ourselves  this  strange  scene  of 
things,  when  the  deluge  was  in  its  fury  and  ex- 
tremity ;  when  the  earth  was  broken  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss,  whose  raging  waters  rose  higher 
than  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  air  with  broken 
waves,  with  an  universal  mist,  and  with  thick  dark- 
ness, so  as  nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  second  chaos ; 
and  upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark  that  bore 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.    No  sea  was  ever  so 
tumultuous  as  this,  nor  is  there  anything  in  present 
nature  to  be  compared  with  the  disorder  of  these 
waters.    All  the  poetry,  and  all  the  hyperboles  that 
are  used  in  the  description  of  storms  and  ragbag  seas, 
were  literally  true  in  tliis,  if  not  beneath  it^    The 
ark  was  reaJly  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  into  the  places  of  the  clouds,  and 
thrown  down  again  into  the  deepest  gulfs;  and  to 
this  very  state  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  ark,  w^hidi 
was  a  type  of  the  church  in  this  world,  David  seems 
to  have  alluded  in  the  name  of  the  church  {PsaL  xliL 
7.)  **  Abyss  calls  upon  abyss  at  the  noise  of  thy 
cataracts  or  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  billows 
have  gone  over  me.      It  was  no  doubt  an  extraordi- 
nary and  miraculous  providence  that  could  make  a 
vessel  so  ill-manned  live  upon  such  a  sea ;  that  kept 
it  firom  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  deeps.    That  id>yss  which  had  devoured  and 
swallowed  up  whole  forests  of  woods,  dties,  and  pro* 
vinoes,  nay,  the  whole  earth,  when  it  had  conquered 
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all,  and  triumphed  OTer  all,  coulJ  not  destroy  this 
single  sliip.  I  rememlier  in  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nautics  {Dion.  Argonaut  1.  i.  t.  47.)t  when  Jason  set 
out  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  the  poet  saith,  all  the 
gods  that  diiy  l(x>ked  down  from  hearen  to  view  the 
ship,  and  the  nymphs  stood  upon  the  mountain- tops 
to  see  ti)c  noble  youth  of  Thcssaly  pulling  at  the 
oars ;  we  may  with  more  reason  suppose  the  good 
angels  to  hare  looked  down  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's, 
and  that  not  out  of  curiosity,  as  idle  spectators,  but 
with  a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety  and  deliver- 
ance. A  ship,  whose  cargo  was  no  less  than  a  whole 
world ;  that  carried  the  fortune  and  hopes  of  all  pos- 
terity ;  and  if  this  had  perished,  the  earth,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  had  been  nothing  but  a  desert,  a 
great  ruin,  a  dead  heap  of  rubbish,  from  the  deluge 
to  the  conflagration.  But  death  and  hell,  the  grave 
and  destruction,  have  their  bounds.* 

We  cannot  pursue  the  author  into  fbrther  details, 
nor  analyse  the  ingenious  reasoning  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  defend  his  theory  from  some  of  the 
many  insuperable  objections  which  the  plainest  facts 
of  geology  and  natural  philosophy  furnish  against  it 
The  concluding  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the  flnal 
conflagration  of  the  world,  by  which,  he  supposes, 
the  surface  of  the  new  chaotic  mass  will  be  restored 
to  smoothness,  and  'leave  a  capacity  for  another 
world  to  rise  from  it.'  Here  the  style  of  the  author 
rises  into  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  theme,  and  he  concludes  with  impressive  and 
appropriate  reflections  on  the  transient  nature  of 
earthly  things.  The  passage  is  aptly  termed  by 
Addison  the  author's  funeral  oration  over  his  globe. 

[Thtjinal  Cov^gration  of  the  GlobeJ] 

But  'tis  not  pomible,  from  any  station,  to  have  a 
full  prospect  of  this  last  scene  of  the  earth,  for  'tis  a 
mixture  of  fire  and  darkness.  This  new  temple  is 
filled  with  smoke  while  it  is  consecrating,  and  none  can 
enter  into  it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  we  could  look 
down  upon  this  burning  world  from  above  the  clouds, 
and  have  a  full  view  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  should 
think  it  a  lively  representation  of  hell  itself ;  for  fire 
aod  darkness  are  the  two  chief  things  by  which  that 
state  or  that  place  uhcs  to  bo  dencribcd  ;  and  they  are 
both  here  mingled  together,  with  all  other  ingredients 
that  make  that  tophet  that  is  prepared  of  old  (Isaiah 
XXX.)  Here  are  lakes  of  fire  and  briniutORC,  rivers  of 
melted  glowing  matter,  ten  thousand  volcanos  vomiting 
flames  all  at  oitce,  thick  darkness,  and  pillars  of  smoke 
twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame,  lii^e  fiery  snakes ; 
mountains  of  earth  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
heavens  dropping  down  in  lumps  of  fire.  These  things 
will  all  be  literally  true  concerning  that  dav  and 
that  state  of  the  earth.  And  if  we  suppose  Beelzebub 
and  his  apo8tate  crew  in  the  midst  of  this  fiery  fur- 
nace (and  I  know  not  where  they  can  be  else),  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  any  part  of  the  universe,  or  any  state 
of  things,  that  answers  to  so  many  of  the  properties 
and  characters  of  hell,  as  this  which  is  now  before  us. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  storm  over,  and  that  the  fire 
hath  gotten  an  entire  victory  over  all  other  bodies, 
and  subdued  everything  to  itself,  the  conflagration 
will  end  in  a  deluge  of  fire,  or  in  a  sea  of  fire,  cover- 
ing the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  ;  for,  when  the  ex- 
terior region  of  the  earth  is  melted  into  a  fluor,  like 
molten  glass  or  running  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the 
nature  of  other  fluids,  nil  all  vacuities  and  depressions, 
and  fall  into  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  distance 
everywhere  from  its  centre.  This  sea  of  fire,  like  the 
first  abyss,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  make 
a  kind  of  second  chaos,  and  leave  a  capacity  for  an- 
other world  to  rise  from  it.  But  that  is  not  our  present 
business.  Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of 
this  subject,  reflect,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  vanity 


and  transient  glory  of  all  this  habitable  world ;  how,  by 
the  force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest, 
all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the 
labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing  ;  all  that  we 
admired  and  adored  before,  as  great  and  magnificent, 
is  obliterated  or  vanished  ;  and  another  form  and  face 
of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  everj-where  the  same, 
overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great 
empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  I 
Their  pillars,  trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  1 
Show  me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell 
me  the  victor's  name  !  What  remains,  what  impres- 
sions, what  diflcreuce  or  distinction  do  you  see  in  this 
mass  of  fire  1  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great 
city,  the  empress  of  the  world,  whose  domination  and 
superstition,  ancient  and  modem,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  1 
She  laid  her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were 
strong  and  sumptuous :  she  glorified  herself,  and 
lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen, 
and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  But  her  hour  is  come ;  she  is 
wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in 
perpetual  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and 
works  of  men's  hands,  but  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are  melted  as  wax 
before  the  sun,  and  their  place  is  nowhere  found. 
Plere  stood  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  range  of  stone,  the 
load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and 
reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ; 
this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  soflened  and  dissolved,  as  a 
tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African  moun- 
tains, and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There 
was  frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  And  yonder,  towards  the  north, 
stood  the  Riphsean  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All 
these  arc  vanished,  dropped  away  sjb  the  snow  upon  their 
heads,  and  swallowed  up  in  a  red  sea  of  fire.  (Rev.xv.  3.) 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thv  works,  Lord  Ood  Al- 
mighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  oi 
Saints,     flallelujah. 

Dr  Burnet  is  led  by  his  subject  into  the  following 
energetic 

iRebuke  of  Human  PrideJ] 

We  must  not,  by  any  means,  admit  or  imagine 
that  all  nature,  and  this  great  universe,  was  made  only 
for  the  sake  of  man,  the  meanest  of  all  intelligent 
creatures  that  we  know  of ;  nor  that  this  little  planet 
where  we  sojourn  for  a  few  days,  is  the  only  habitable 
part  of  the  universe  :  these  are  thoughts  so  groundless 
and  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  also  so  derogatory 
to  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  First 
Cause,  that  as  they  are  absurd  in  reason,  so  they, 
deserve  far  better  to  be  marked  and  censured  for. 
heresies  in  religion,  than  many  opinions  that  have< 
been  censured  for  such  in  former  ages.  How  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  vain 
man  to  believe  himself  the  principal  part  of  God's 
creation  ;  or  that  all  the  rest  was  ordained  for  him, 
for  his  sen'ice  or  pleasure  t  Man,  whose  follies  we 
laugh  at  every  day,  or  else  complain  of  them  ;  whose 
pleasures  are  vanity,  and  his  passions  stronger  than 
nis  reason  ;  who  sees  himself  every  wav  weak  and  im- 
potent; hath  no  power  over  external  nature,  little 
over  himself ;  cannot  execute  so  much  as  his  own  good 
resolutions  ;  mutable,  irregular,  prone  to  evil.  Surely, 
if  we  made  the  least  reflection  upon  ourselves  with 
impartiality,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  such  an  arro- 
gant thought.  How  few  of  these  sons  of  men,  for 
whom,  they  say,  all  things  were  made,  are  the  sons  of 
wisdom  I  how  kw  find  the  paths  of  life  I  They  spend 
a  few  days  in  folly  and  sin,  and  then  go  down  to  the  • 
reffions  of  death  and  misery.  And  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  all  nature,  and  all  Providence,  are  only, 
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or  principal! J,  for  their  sake !  Is  ic  not  a  more  reason' 
ftbt;  character  or  conclusion  which  the  prophet  hath 
made,  Surely  eTerj  man  is  ranity  1  Man  that  comes 
into  the  world  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  goes 
out  hy  a  hundred  accidents  ;  his  birth  and  education 
generally  determine  his  fate  here,  and  neither  of  those 
are  in  his  own  power  ;  his  wit,  also,  is  as  uncertain  as 
his  fortune ;  he  hath  not  the  moulding  of  his  own 
hrain,  howerer  a  knock  on  the  head  makes  him  a  fool, 
•tupid  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  a  little  excess 
of  passion  or  melancholy  makes  him  worse,  mad  and 
frantic.  In  his  best  senses  he  is  shallow,  and  of  little 
understanding  ;  and  in  nothing  more  blind  and  igno- 
rant than  in  things  sacred  and  divine  ;  he  falls  down 
before  a  stock  or  a  stone,  and  says.  Thou  art  my  Ood  ; 
be  can  believe  nonsense  and  contradictious,  and  make 
it  his  religion  to  do  so.  And  is  this  the  great  creature 
which  God  hath  made  by  the  might  of  his  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty  1  upon  whom  all  things 
must  wait,  to  whom  all  things  must  be  subservient  t 
Methinks,  we  have  noted  weaknesses  and  follies  enough 
in  the  nature  of  man  ;  this  need  not  be  added  as  tne 
top  and  accom|iIi>«hmcnt,  that  with  all  these  ho  is  so 
Tain  as  to  think  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
made  for  his  sake. 

Figuring^  to  himself  the  waters  of  the  sea  dried  up, 
he  tliu3  grandly  describes  the  appearance  uf 

[27i«  Dty  Bed  qftht  (kean.1 

That  vast  and  prodigious  cavity  that  runs  quite 
round  the  globe,  and  reacheth,  for  ought  we  know, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  many  places  is  unsearchablv 
deep — when  I  preitcnt  this  great  gulf  to  my  imagi- 
nation, emptietl  of  all  its  waters,  naked  and  gaping 
at  the  sun,  stretching  its  jaws  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  another,  it  appears  to  me  the  mo^t  ghastly 
thing  in  nature.  What  hands  or  instruments  could 
work  a  trench  in  the  body  of  the  earth  of  this  vantness, 
and  lay  mountains  and  rocks  on  the  side  of  it,  as 
ramparts  to  inclose  it  I  *  * 

But  if  yffi  should  suppose  the  ocean  dry,  and  that  we 
looked  down  from  the  top  of  some  high  cloud  u[>on  the 
empty  shell,  how  horridly  and  barbarously  would  it 
look  I  And  with  what  amazement  should  we  see  it 
under  us  like  an  open  hell,  or  a  wide  bottomless  pit ! 
So  deep,  and  hollow,  and  vast ;  so  broken  and  con- 
fused ;  so  everyway  deformed  and  monstrous.  This 
would  effectually  awaken  our  imagination,  and  make 
«BB  inquire  and  wonder  how  such  a  thing  came  in 
nature  ;  from  what  causes,  by  what  force  or  engines, 
could  the  earth  be  torn  in  this  prodigious  manner ! 
Did  they  dig  the  sea  with  spades,  and  carry  out  the 
moulds  in  nand-basketM !  Where  are  the  entrails 
laid !  And  how  did  they  cleave  the  rocks  asunder  t 
If  as  many  pioneers  as  the  army  of  Xerxes  bad  been 
at  work  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they 
could  not  have  made  a  ditch  of  this  greatness. 
According  to  the  proportions  taken  before  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  cavity  or  capacity  of  the  sea-channel  will 
amount  to  no  less  than  4,639,090  cubical  miles.  Nor 
is  it  the  greatness  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarious 
confusion  which  we  see  in  the  parts  and  fashion  of  it, 
that  makes  it  strange  and  unaccountable.  It  is 
another  chaos  in  its  kind  ;  who  can  paint  the  scenes  of 
it  I  'Gulfs,  and  precipices,  and  cataracts ;  pits  within 
pit^  and  rocks  under  rocks ;  broken  mountains,  and 
ragK«d  islands,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  countries 
puHed  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the 


Besides  his '  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,*  Burnet 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Archttdogia  PhiJotophica^  giving 
an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concem- 
log  the  nature  of  things;  witli  the  design,  as  he  saya, 


*  to  Tindieate  and  give  antiquity  its  doe  praise,  tnd 
to  show  that  neither  were  our  ancestors  dunces,  nor 
was  wisdom  or  true  philosophy  bom  with  ua'  Hli 
opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  howerer,  seeot 
to  have  been  consideraUy  exalted  by  his  finding  in 
their  yiews  some  traces  of  his  own  fayourite  theoiy. 
In  this  work  he  gaye  much  offence  to  the  orthodox, 
by  expressing  some  free  opinions  concerning  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  sod 
the  deluge ;  he  eyen  considered  the  narratiye  of  the 
fall  to  be  an  allegorical  relation,  as  many  of  the 
fathers  had  anciently  taught  In  a  posthumous  woik 
On  Cftriitian  Faith  and  JOfuiiet,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  parts  of  Christianity  which  refer  to 
human  conduct  over  the  disputed  doctrinal  portiona 
Another  posthumous  treatise.  On  the  State  of  the  Dead 
and  Reviving^*  is  remarkable  as  nuuntaining  the 
flnity  of  hell  torments,  and  the  ultimate  aslyatioo  of 
the  whole  human  race.  It  is  said  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  these  yiews,  Dr  Burnet,  notwith- 
standing the  patronage  of  TUlotson,  and  the  favoar 
of  King  William,  was  shut  out  by  a  combination  of 
his  clerical  brethren  from  high  ecdeaiastical  prefer- 
ment 


DB  HEKBT  XOBB. 

The  last  of  the  divines  of  the  established  chrnxJi 
whom  we  shall  mention  at  present  ia  Dr  Hjenxt 
More  (1614-1687),  a  very  learned  cultivator  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  lie  devoted  his  life  to  staAj 
and  religious  meditation  at  Cambridge,  and  streoa- 
ously  refused  to  accept  preferment  in  the  church, 
which  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  what  he  called  his  paradise.  The  friends 
of  this  recluse  philosopher  once  attempted  to  decoy 
him  into  a  bishopric,  and  got  him  as  far  as  White- 
hall, that  he  might  kiss  the  king's  hand  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  but  when  told  for  what  purpose  they  bad 
brought  him  thither,  he  refused  to  move  a  step 
farther.  Dr  More  published  several  works  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  virtue ;  his  moral  doetrinei 
are  ailmirable,  but  some  of  his  views  are  stronglj 
tinged  with  mysticism,  and  grounded  on  a  philosophy 
which,  though  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  it 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  has  now  fallen  into  gene- 
ral neglect  as  visionary  and  absurd.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  held  the  opinion  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  had  descended  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him 
to  liato,  in  the  writings  of  whom  and  his  foUowen 
he  believed  that  the  true  principles  of  divine  phito- 
sophy  were  consequently  to  be  found.  For  such  a 
theory,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  there  is  no 
good  foundation,  the  account  given  of  Pythagoras*! 
travels  into  the  east  being  of  uncertain  authority, 
and  there  being  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Dr  More 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  inquirer  sfter 
truth,  and  is  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  as  s 
man  of  uncommon  benevolence,  purity,  and  devotioo. 
Iltf  once  observed  to  a  friend,  *  that  he  was  thonght 
by  some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  he 
had  a  soft  heart'  Among  his  visionary  notions  was 
the  idea  that  supernatural  communications  were 
made  to  him,  under  the  direction  oT  God,  by  a  parti- 
culiir  genius  or  demon  like  that  of  Socrates;  that 
he  was  unusually  gifted  with  the  power  of  exphdoiiV 

*  The  two  works  menttoned  abova  were  originally  poliUdicl 
In  Latin,  under  the  tiUea  De  Fide  H  QffleiU  Ckrittkmor^m,  ui 
De  Statu  Moriuontm  et  Remrffenattm.  Both  have  been  tnas- 
Uted ;  though  the  author,  apprdiensive  of  had  conaequwo* 
from  the  piiblicatton  of  an  Rngl!flh  Terslan  of  the  latter,  atnn^ 
proteirted.  In  a  note,  asainat  Its  being  tendered  into  the  in 
oulartonguak 
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the  prophecies  of  Scripture ;  and  thAt,  when  writing 
on  that  auhject,  be  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  spe- 
cial proTidence.  He  was,  moreoyer,  credulous  as  to 
apparitions  and  witchcraft,  but  in  this  differed  little 
from  many  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries. 
His  works,  though  now  little  read,  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  The  Mystery  of  GodlineM, 
The  Mystery  of  Iniquity^  A  Discourse  on  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  Soidj  Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuals^ 
several  treatises  against  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  a 
dull  and  tedious  poem,  entitled  A  Platonic  Song  of 
the  SouL  The  following  two  stanzas  are  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  last-named  work : — 

[The  Soul  and  Body,} 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock*d  in  lanthom  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty-  channels  mark, 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide. 
And  fluaher  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 
But  when  we've  pass  d  the  peril  of  the  way. 
Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside. 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray. 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Confin'd  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense. 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 
At  this  bole  hears,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence, 
Here  tastes,  there  smells :  but  when  she's  gone  from 

hence,  . 

Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere. 
And  round  about  has  perfect  oognoscence 
Whatever  in  her  horizon  doth  appear : 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Of  the  prose  composition  of  Dr  More,  the  sub- 
joined extracts,  the  first  from  his  *  Mystery  of  God- 
liness/ and  the  second  from  *  An  Antidote  against 
Atheism,'  will  serve  as  specimens : — 

{Devout  CoHtempUuUm  of  the  Works  of  God,"] 

Whether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that 
more  radiant  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  whether  we  behold 
that  more  placid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be 
refreshed  with  the  sweet  breathiii<:^  of  the  open  air, 
or  be  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of  those  pure 
sparkling  lights  of  the  stars,  or  stand  astoniMhed  at 
the  gushing  downfalls  of  some  mighty  river,  as  that 
of  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
and  inaccessible  rock  or  mountain  ;  or  with  a  plea- 
sant horror  and  chillness  look  upon  some  silent  wood, 
or  solemn  shady  grove ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven 
smile  upon  us  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look 
upon  us  with  a  more  sad  and  minacious  countenance, 
dark  pitchy  clouds  being  charged  with  thunder  and 
lightning  to  let  fly  agamst  the  earth ;  whether  the 
air  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healthful ;  or  whether  it  be 
sultry,  contagious,  and  pestilential,  so  that,  while  we 
gasp  for  life,  we  are  forced  to  draw  in  a  sudden  and 
mevitablc  death  ;  whether  the  earfii  stand  firm,  and 
prove  favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer ;  or 
whether  she  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
buildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes, 
accompanied  with  remugient  echoes  and  ghastly  mur- 
murs from  below  ;  whatever  notable  emergencies  happen 
for  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Joves  and 
Vejoves  that  we  worship,  which  to  us  are  not  many, 
but  ofie  God,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or  destroy. 
And  therefore,  from  whatever  part  01  this  magnificent 
temple  of  his— the  world — he  shall  send  forth  his 
voice,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed  thither- 
ward with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 


^Nature  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  Cfod.} 

"When  I  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  God,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  always  produce 
such  arguments  that  the  reader  shall  acknowledge  so 
strong,  as  he  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterly 
unpossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  they  shall 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  full  assent,  and  win  rail  as- 
sent from  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

For  I  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  assent  to  that 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  possibly  be  otherwise  ; 
which  I  shall  illustrate  by  several  examples  : — Sup- 
pose two  men  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  viewing  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  altar  with 
ashes  on  it,  and  the  footsteps  of  men  on  those  ashes, 
or  some  words,  if  you  will,  as  Optimo  Maximo,  or  To 
arpiosto  TheOf  or  the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon 
the  ashes ;  and  one  of  them  should  cry  out,  Assuredly 
here  have  been  some  men  that  have  done  this.  But 
the  other,  more  nice  than  wise,  should  reply,  Nay,  it 
may  possibly  be  otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  have 
naturally  grown  into  this  very  shape,  and  the  seeming 
ashes  may  be  no  ashes,  that  is,  no  remainders  of  any 
fuel  burnt  there ;  but  some  unexplicable  and  unper- 
ceptible  motions  of  the  air,  or  otner  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  is  active  everywhere,  have  wrought 
some  parts  of  the  matter  into  the  form  and  nature  of 
ashes,  and  have  fridged  and  played  about  so,  that  they 
have  also  figured  those  intelligible  characters  in  the 
same.  But  would  not  anybody  deem  it  a  piece  of 
weakness,  no  less  than  dotage,  tor  the  other  man  one 
whit  to  recede  from  his  £prmer  apprehension,  but  as 
fully  as  ever  to  agree  with  what  no  pronounced  first, 
notwithstanding  Uiis  bare  possibility  of  being  other- 
wise ! 

So  of  anchors  that  have  been  digged  up,  either  in 
plain  fields  or  mountainous  places,  as  also  the  Roman 
urns  with  ashes  and  inscriptions,  as  Sererianus  Ftd. 
lAnuSj  and  the  like,  or  Roman  coins  with  the  effigies 
and  names  of  the  Csesars  on  them,  or  that  which  is  more 
ordinary,  the  skulls  of  men  in  every  churchyard,  with 
the  right  figure,  and  all  those  necessary  perforations  for 
the  passing  of  the  vessels,  besides  those  conspicuous 
hollows  for  the  eyes  and  rows  of  teeth,  the  os  styloeides^ 
ethoeides,  and  what  not.  If  a  man  will  say  of  them, 
that  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  matter,  or 
some  hidden  spermatic  power,  has  gendered  those,  both 
anchors,  urns,  coins,  and  skulls,  in  the  ground,  he  doth 
but  pronounce  that  which  human  reason  must  admit 
is  possible.  Nor  can  any  man  ever  so  demonstrate 
that  those  coins,  anchors,  and  urns,  were  once  the 
artifice  of  men,  or  that  this  or  that  skull  was  once  a 
part  of  a  living  man,  that  he  shall  force  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  others 
vFifie.  But  yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  without 
doing  manifest  violence  to  his  faculties,  can  at  all 
suRpend  his  assent,  but  freely  and  fully  agree  that 
this  or  that  skull  was  once  a  part  of  a  living  roan, 
and  that  these  anchors,  urns,  and  coins,  were  certainly 
once  made  by  human  artifice,  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  being  otherwise. 

And  wfiat  I  have  said  of  assent  is  also  true  in  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  not  crazed  nor  prejudiced, 
will  fully  and  irreconcilably  disagree,  by  its  own 
natural  sagacity,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  thing 
that  it  doth  thus  resolvedly  and  undoubtedly  reject, 
no  wit  of  man  can  prove  impossible  to  be  true.  As 
if  we  should  make  such  a  fiction  as  this— that  Archi- 
medes, with  the  same  indiridual  body  that  he  had 
when  the  soldiers  slew  him,  is  now  safely  intent  upon 
his  geometrical  figures  under  ground,  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  far  from  the  noise  and  din  of  this  world, 
that  might  disturb  his  meditations,  or  distract  him 
in  his  curiou!«  delineations  he  makes  with  his  rod  upon 
the  du8t ;  which  uo  man  living  can  prove  ImpossiDle. 
Yet  if  any  man  does  not  as  irreooncilably  dissent  fVom 
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e  to  th«  fnt  UK 


Durinjt  the  mmp  jierioi),  nomp  write™  oT  eminence 
■ppe»rcd  »mony  ttiine  bmlio  of  rrotntnnt  Chri«- 
tlani  who  Aii  not  ronform  to  t\tf  ruk'i  of  tli«  cata- 
blishcd  church.  The  most  ptlilirsteil  uf  tliefc  are 
Ebiiter.  Owen,  Cnlnmj',  FtaTc),  Fui,  Bardny,  Venn, 
tod  Bunymn. 


diTlnM  of  thi>  period.  IIi«  flr»t  emtiloyrnent  w*i  tli«t 
of  mflstprof  tlicfn.'CMhool  lit  Pmllt-y,  in  "hich  town 
he  aftcrwiinls  became  dislinguished  ns  B  premcher, 
flnt  in  connexion  with  the  cstabliBhed  cliurch,  Kud 
■ubatqiienti;  m  a  dlsienliiig  niiiiiiler.  His  lu) 
then:  are  <atd  to  hiive  been  of  ninTkt.'d  ulility  ii 

Erorinfc  Ihe  moral  chantcler  uf  the  inlinhitanti,  uid 
lerenniiig  their  rmpvct  for  religion.  Tliougli  lie 
Bided  with  purlinmeiit  tlurin^t  Itie  civil  war,  he  wu  a 
zcniiius  Rdrocate  of  ttiief  s'ld  ri'f;iiliir  Kovemnieiit 
both  in  church  aiid  ifatft  Wbun  (.'niniwell  iiaurped 
the  (Upremc  power,  Bnxter  npcniy  FX[)rts«cd  tiis  di>- 
approbation,  and,  in  n  coiirtreni.-e  willi  the  I'rotector, 
piaiiily  told  him  tliat  the  people  of  Eiiplnud  con- 
■idered  monarcliy  a  blt-seing.  tlie  ]»u  of  whii'b  they 
deplored.  After  the  ltciluriitii>i>,  lie  was  appointed 
oneoftlie  royal  fhaplHino,  hut,lilie  Dr  Owen,  rtfusi-d 
■  bishopric  ofTured  lilm  by  Lord  Cliirciidon.  Diirin),' 
the  persecution  of  tlie  nonconrurniiitji,  lie  wm  occ»- 
ilonnlly  mueh  mnleiled  in  llie  )ierfuiriii>iire  of  hii 
minlaterial  dutiea ;  in  IGK  J,  he  wni,  on  frivolous 
groundo,  condeinneii  by  the  infamoua  Jclfrcyi  for 
•edition,  but  by  Ihe  king's  favour  uliliuiii'd  a  release 
from  the  heavy  tine  inipoawi  upon  him  nn  tlii«  oeea- 
■lun.  Kuxlcr,  whowaj  a  man  of  eulartn/d  and  liberal 
views,  refraiiied  from  joining  any  of  tiiose  sci'ti  inlu 
which  the  dissenters  were  split  t  and  lie  wn*  in  con- 
sequence  ftcnerally  re)f»riltd  with  smpiciiin  and  dis- 
like bj  the  more  niirrow. minded  of  tliem.  Hi> 
clinracter  wm  of  course  expo«-d  to  much  obloquy 
In  iiii  lifetime,  but  is  naw  impurlislly  jiidtEi'd  of. 
posterity  ha  vioK  ugieud  to  look  upon  bim  as  ardeutly 


devoted  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  p»d   morula. 

found;  aiid  one  who,  to  simplicity  of  man Ders,  ad:led 
much  sapacily  as  aa  observer  of  human  ((Tain. 
By  many  even  of  bis  rontemporwries  his  merits  w 
amply  aelcnowledtted ;  and  among  bis  rricnds  and 
admireni  he  had  the  honour  to  reckon  Dr  Burrov. 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Buler 
eni^fn-d  in  many  controversies,  chiefly  against  the 
principles  of  the  Antiiiomians  \*  but  his  writings  oa 
olher  subjects  ore  likewise  numerous.  The  rt-ni«rk 
of  ono  of  his  biographers,  that  Ihe  works  of  thia  in- 
dustrioua  author  are  iuffiiient  to  form  a  library  of 
tbeniselvcs,  is  hardly  overcharged,  for  not  fewer  than 
oiLe  hundretl  and  sixty-eight  publications  are  □aincd 
in  the  catalogue  of  liis  vorka  Their  conteoto, 
wlilcli  include  bodies  of  practical  and  tlitvretical 
divinity,  are  of  course  very  various ;  none  of  llie 
arc  now  much  read,  exi-eiit  the  practical  piecca,  espe- 
cially those  entitled  TAe  Sainl'i  EtrHatUng  Rat, 
and  A  Call  to  ihe  Uxeaiverltd.  Tlie  latter  waa 
popular  when  published,  that  20.000  copies  an  m 
to  have  been  sold  in  a  single  year.  His  woil  t 
titk>d  The  Cnlamly  »f  tht  WorU  oT  Spirili  fi^ 
ti-iFcrd  iy  wupitstionabie  Mittonet  of  Apparitiant  and 
Witehcrafit,  OprratHmi,  Voitet,  &c.,  is  inlerecling  to 
the  curious.  Ilaiter  wrote  a  candid,  liberal,  ma& 
rational  Narraliit  of  lAt  moil  Mrmorahli  Panagta  0/ 
hit  Lift  and  TimeM.  which  appeaml  in  1G96.  a  T- 
yeors  after  bis  death.  It  is  hiRlily  instructive,  a 
like  Bailer's  writings  Eenerolly,  was  a  favuui 
Ixiok  of  Dr  Johnson.  Chir  ehiracter  of  this  produc- 
tion will  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  following 


[Fi-niU  qf  Eiprritna  of  UtmoH  Ciatvatr.] 
I  now  see  more  good  uid  more  evil  in  oil  men  than 

heri-'lofure  I  did,  I  see  chat  good  men  are  not  so  good 
as  I  once  thought  they  were,  but  have  more  imperfec- 
tinnn  ;  aiid  that  nearer  approach  and  fuller  trial  doth 
ninke  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than  their 
-'-■  '■ '  ilance  think.     And  1  End  thM  few 


0  badai 


Lde«d,  1 
greater 

thought  tBj  on  earth 


lingproft 
find  that  hums 

likeness  to  devils  (hau  I  once  thought  any 
had  bivn.     Rut  even  in  the  wicked,  usually 
more  for  gnicc  to  moke  advantage  of.  and  more  to 
testify   for  God   and  holineiB,  than  1  once   believed 
there  bad  been, 

I  leKS  admire  gifts  of  uttennce,  and  bare  profrSKion 
nf  religion,  than  1  once  did;  and  have  much  mora 
charitv  fur  mnnv  who,  by  the  want  of  gifis,  do  make 
■n  ob<ciirer  |.rofe«»iiin  tbau  thev.  1  once  thooehl  thai 
ahnoHt  all  that  could  pny  movintily  and  fluently,  and 
talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.     Bui  eiptri- 

>ist  with  hi);h  profession ;  and  1  hare  met  with  diver* 
ob-cure  permms,  not  noted  for  any  citraordinaTT  pro- 
fesaion.  or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only  to 'live  a 
quiet  bhunelcss  life,  whom  I  have  alter  found  to  have 
long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and 
•aiictilied  life  ;  only,  their  pnyeis  and  duties  were  by 
Occident  kept  secret  from  other  men's  observaiiDD. 
Yet  be  that  upon  this  pretence  would  confound  the 
Rodly  and  the  uiip>d]v,  may  as  well  go  about  to  lay 
heaivn  and  hell  togctter. 

[Bartrr't  JaJgmeRt  of  kit  Wntingi.'] 

Oinconiing  almost  all  ray  writings,  I  must  confaa 

that  my  own  judgment  is,  that  fewer,  well  studied  and 

polished,  had  been  better;  but  the  leader  who  CH 
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Bi^elj  censure  the  books,  U  not  fit  to  c^isure  the  au- 
thor, unless  he  had  been  upon  the  place,  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances. 
Indeed,  for  the  'Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months' 
racancy  to  write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  continual  lan- 
guishing and  medicine ;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them 
in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employments,  which  would 
allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness, 
or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet 
twice  OTer,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings, 
but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived  ;  and 
when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing 
long  thaji  run  oyer  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or 
other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from  me ;  and 
the  apprehensions  of  present  usefulness  or  necessity 
prevailed  against  all  other  motives ;  so  that  the  di- 
vines which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on, 
and  approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved 
by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I;  but  those  that 
were  far  off,  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motives,  did 
rather  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  my- 
self to  be  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I 
then  stood  in,  and  have  lost  the  sense  of  former  mo- 
tives.       *        * 

And  this  token  of  my  weakness  so  accompanied 
those  my  younger  studies,  that  I  was  very  apt  to 
start  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical 
writings,  and  also  more  desirous  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  all  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
assault  those  books  by  name  which  I  thought  did  tend 
to  deceive  them,  and  did  contain  unsound  and  dau- 

ferous  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that 
was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  apprehen- 
fions,  and  the  new  appearance  of  any  sacred  truth,  it 
was  more  apt  to  affect  me,  and  be  more  highly  valued, 
than  afterwards,  when  commonness  had  dulled  ray 
delight ;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  discern  then  how 
much,  in  most  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon 
mutual  mistakes.  And  withal,  I  knew  not  how  im- 
patient divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how  it 
would  stir  up  all  their  powers  to  defend  what  they  have 
once  said,  and  to  rise  up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus 
thrust  upon  them,  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  honour ; 
and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's  minds  are  changed 
from  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the  evidence  never 
BO  plain.  And  I  have  perceived  that  nothing  so  much 
hinders  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  men 
with  too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily 
on  their  errors ;  for  hereby  you  engage  their  honour 
in  the  business,  and  they  defend  their  errors  as  them- 
selves, and  stir  up  all  their  wit  and  ability  to  oppose 
you.  In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposition  whidi  is 
the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they  be 
neglected,  and  their  opinions  he  awhile  despised,  they 
usually  cool,  and  come  again  to  themselves.  Men 
are  so  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  I  am 
no  more  for  going  that  way  to  work  ;  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  am  l^ly  much  prone  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, to  be  too  indifferent  what  men  hold,  and  to 
keep  my  judgment  to  myself,  and  never  to  mention 
anything  wherein  I  differ  from  another  on  anything 
which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he ;  or,  at  least,  if 
he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it,  and  leave  him 
to  his  own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed 
according  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good  and  some 
bad.  The  bad  causes  are,  1.  An  impatience  of  men's 
weakness,  and  mistaking  forwardness,  and  self-con- 
ceitedness.  2.  An  al)atemeht  of  my  sensible  esteem 
of  truths,  through  the  long  abode  of  them  on  my  mind. 
Though  my  judgment  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be 
equally  afiected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with 
new  and  rare  ones.  The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I 
am  much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of 
living  upon  the  principles  of  religion  which  we  ai'e  all 
agreed  in,  and  uniting  in  these ;  and  how  much  mis- 


chief men  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions  have  done 
by  their  controversies  in  the  church ;  how  some  have 
destroyed  charity,  and  )«me  caused  schisms  by  them, 
and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
others,  and  used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serioua 
prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ;  and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
saith  in  his  Essay  of  Peace,  '  that  it  is  one  great  bene- 
fit of  church  peace  and  concord,  that  writing  contro 
versies  is  turned  into  books  of  practical  devotion  foi 
increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'  2.  And  I  find  that  it 
is  much  more  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to 
converse  with  them  only  in  that  way  of  godliness 
which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  dif- 
ferences to  stir  up  their  corruptions,  and  to  tell  them 
of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  what  you  find 
them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  feamos ; 
and  therefore  to  stay  till  they  crave  information  of 
you.  We  mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  think 
there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  but  only  to 
bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas !  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men 
are  apt  to  receive  that  evidence.  And,  therefore,  that 
church  is  happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abi- 
lities of  the  ministers  command  a  reverend  submission 
from  the  hearers,  and  where  all  are  in  Christ's  school, 
in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers  and  learners ;  for  in 
a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  in  a  disputing  way,  they  come  armed  against  it 
with  prejudice  and  animosity. 

[Desire  of  Approbation.} 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man, 
and  set  much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than 
I  did  long  a£0.  I  am  oft  suKpicious  that  this  is  not 
only  from  the  increase  of  self-denial  and  humility, 
but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  surfeited  with 
human  applause :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them 
most.  But  though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in 
the  effect,  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge 
of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's  transcendent  great- 
ness, with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do,  and  the 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness 
of  eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect; 
which  some  have  imputed  to  self-conceitednesa  and 
morosity. 

iCIuinffe  in  Baxter't  Estimate  ofhia  Own  and  oHier  MeiCt 

Knoidedge.'] 

Heretofore  I  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet 
was  not  half  so  much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance. 
I  had  a  great  delight  in  the  daily  new  discoveries 
which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which  shincd  in  upon 
me  (like  a  man  that  comcth  into  a  country  where  he 
never  was  before) ;  but  1  little  knew  either  how  imper- 
fectly I  understood  tl;08c  very  points  whose  discovery 
so  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  be  said 
against  them,  nor  how  many  things  I  was  yet  a  .stranger 
to  :  but  now  I  find  fargR^ater  darkness  upon  all  things, 
and  perceive  how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know,  in 
comparison  of  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  havi 
far  meaner  thoughts  of  my  own  understanding,  though 
I  must  needs  know  that  it  is  better  furnish^  than  it 
was  then. 

Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of 
learned  persons  and  books  than  I  have  now ;  for  what 
I  wanted  myself,  I  thought  every  reverend  divine  had 
attained  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  and 
what  books  I  understood  not,  by  reason  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  admired,  and 
thought  that  others  understood  their  worth.  But  now 
experience  hath  constrained  me  against  ray  will  to 
know,  that  reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect,  and 
know  but  little  as  well  as  I,  especially  those  that 
think  themselves  the  wisest ;  and  the  better  I  am  ac- 
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quainted  with  them,  the  more  I  perceive  that  we  arc 
all  ret  in  the  dark  :  and  the  more  I  am  acquainted 
with  holj  men,  that  are  all  for  hearen,  and  pre- 
tend not  much  to  subcilties,  the  more  I  ralue  and 
honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  un- 
denitand  dome  ab«tru8e  admired  book  (as  De  Srimtia 
Dei,  Ik  Proridenlia  rirca  Malum,  Ik  Ikcretis,  Ik  Prce- 
detemutMticne,  Ik  LiUi'taU  Vrcatura*  &c.),  I  hare  but 
attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to 
Me  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as  well  as  I. 

And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  mj  author's  credit 
than  now  I  can  do  ;  and  when  an  author  was  highly 
commended  to  me  bj  others,  or  pleased  me  in  some 

rirt,  I  was  read/  to  entertain  the  whole ;  whereas  now 
take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  diraent  in 
■ome  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from 
others. 

[On  Ou  Credit  due  to  Uistorj/,^ 

I  am  much  more  cautelous  in  mj  belief  of  historj 
than  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme, 
that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  cannot  believe 
all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing  two 
torts  of  men,  ungodly  men  and  partial  men  ;  though 
an  honest  heathen,  of  no  religion,  may  be  believed, 
where  enmity  against  religion  biameth  him  not ;  yet 
a  debauched  Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  with- 
out some  further  bias  of  interest  or  faction ;  especially 
when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and 
ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy 
heavenly  life,  and  also  fiurtious,  embodying  himself 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs ; 
there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you  read 
any  man  partially  bitter  against  others,  as  differing 
from  him  in  opinion,  or  as  crons  to  his  greatness,  in- 
terest, or  designs,  take  heed  how  you  believe  any  more 
than  the  historical  evidence,  distinct  from  his  word, 
oompelleth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which 
have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  ear- witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
false,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they 
believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence  affordeth 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer 
him,  or  detect  his  fraud ;  or  if  they  do,  their  writings 
are  all  supprcnt.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine and  contradict  one  another,  one  may  partly 
conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
history,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no 
man  dare  contradict,  believe  it  but  as  you  are  con- 
strained. Yet,  in  these  cases,  I  can  freely  believe 
history  :  I.  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  show  you  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God 
(which  may  bb  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writ- 
ing). 3.  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable, 
and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of  mankind,  and  not 
possessed  of  malignity,  or  personal  ill-will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  away  by  faction  or  personal  interest.  Con- 
scionable  men  dare  not  lie :  but  faction  and  interest 
abate  men's  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charit- 
able impartial  heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to 
truth,  and  hatred  of  a  lie  ;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on  any 
thing.  *  *  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists, 
of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  are  visibly 
malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenary  con- 
tradicting evidence,  and  yet  the  multitude  of  their 


*  These  Latin  titles  of  books  signify,  Of  the  Knowledge  of 
God,  Of  Providence  oonoeming  Evil,  Of  Decrees,  Of  Predeetl- 
nation,  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Creatura 


seduced  ones  believe  them  all,  in  despite  of  truth  mod 
charity;  so  in  this  age  there  have  been  audi  things 
vkTitten  against  parties  and  penoox,  whom  the  writens 
dotign  to  make  odious,  so  notoriously  false,  ma  joa 
would  think,  that  the  sense  of  their  honour,  at  leaet, 
should  have  made  it  impossible  for  such  men  to  write. 
My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actions  as- 
serted with  most  vehement,  iterated,  anblushing  coo- 
fidence,  which  abundance  of  ear-witnesses,  even  of 
their  own  parties,  must  needs  know  to  have  been  alto- 
gether false :  and  therefore  having  myself  now  written 
this  blstorj  of  myself,  notwithstanding  mj 
tion  that  I  have  not  in  anything  wilfully  game 
the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  mm  the 
than  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  matter,  with 
current  rational  advantages  from  persons,  and  thinssip 
and  other  witnesses,  shall  constrain  him  to,  if  he  ho 
a  person  that  is  unacouainted  with  the  author  him- 
self, and  the  other  eviaences  of  hii  yeracity  and  credi- 
bility. 

[Chanuter  <^Sir  Matthew  iToIe.] 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  hot  spake  with 
great  reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomudk 
that,  I  believe,  he  would  have  lost  all  be  had  in  the 
world  rather  than  do  an  ui^ust  act.  Patient  in  hear- 
ing the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man  had  to 
make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of 
the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  or  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  government;  for, 
with  some  other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honocu 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproach 
of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Ereijr 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  ha 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assise  wh«e  he  was 
judge ;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London  ; 
for  when  an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controver- 
sies that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who 
for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  his  prudence 
and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  impedi- 
ments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was 
no  lover  of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was  too 
plain  ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  famili- 
arity with  great  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  livii^ 
which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He  kept  no 
greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small 
house,  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a 
mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I 
were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  meddle 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue 
or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He 
continued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics  still, 
as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four 
volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the 
Deity,  and  then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and 
then  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious  for 
impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  find- 
ing, that  while  he  wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his 
thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work,  and  kept 
in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  pub- 
lish them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequoitly  with  him, 
mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other 
philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edifying, 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to 
more  light  than  other  men's  solutiona  Those  who 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meet> 
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ingB,  &C.,  took  him  for  an  ezcellentlj  righteous  moral 
man ;  bat  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious  expres- 
sions of  the  concernments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  love 
to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life, 
thought  better  of  his  pietj  than  mj  own.  When  the 
people  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he 
openly  showed  me  so  great  respect  before  them  at  the 
door,  and  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no 
small  encouragement  to  the  common  people  to  ffo  on  ; 
though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
seem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be 
against  the  law.  He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  times,  and  of  the  violence  and  foollKh- 
less  of  the  predominant  clergy,  and  a  great  desirer  of 
such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to  serviceable- 
ness  and  unity.  He  had  got  but  a  vexy  small  estate, 
though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he 
would  take  but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more 
business  than  he  could  well  despatch.  He  often  offered 
to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he  was 
blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed  was  justice. 
He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  intimate  friend,  and 
one  of  his  executors ;  and  because  the  Hobbians  and 
other  iniidels  would  hare  persuaded  the  worldr  that 
Selden  was  of  their  mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the 
truth  therein.  He  assured  me  that  Selden  was  an 
earnest  professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  angry 
an  adversary  to  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  Mm  out 
of  the  room. 

lObaervMce  of  Hu  Sabbath  in  Baxter't  YouOi,'] 

I  cannot  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
tiroes,  when  we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  con- 
formable godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly  the 
book  of  sports  and  dancing  on  the  Lord  s  Day,  one  of 
my  father*8  own  tenants  was  the  town  piper,  hired  by 
the  year  (for  many  years  together),  and  the  place  of 
the  dancing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred  yanis  from 
outdoor.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  either 
read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise, 
or  instruct  a  servant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pipe 
and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually 
in  our  ears.  Even  among  a  tractable  people,  we  were 
the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and 
called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we 
rather  chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  they 
did ;  though  there  was  no  savour  of  nonconformity  in 
our  family.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were 
allowed  to  play  and  dance  out  of  public  ser^'ice  time, 
they  could  so  hardly  break  off  their  sports,  that  many 
a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  the  piper  and 
players  would  give  over.  Sometimes  the  morris-dan- 
cers would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen, 
and  scarfs,  and  antic-dresses,  with  morris-bells  jing- 
ling at  their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was 
read,  did  haste  out  presently  to  their  play  again. 

[Tkeofogical  Controverties.'] 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in 
studies  of  this  nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied 
myself  in  searching  what  fiithera  and  schoolmen  have 
said  of  such  thiiign  before  us,  and  my  genius  abhorring 
confusion  and  equi vocals,  I  came,  by  many  years* 
longer  ittudy,  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  doctrinal 
coDtroversies  among  Protestants  are  far  more  about 
equivocal  words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my 
4oul  to  perceive  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  un- 
ikilful  di8pnting  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen 
hundred  years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the 
year  1643,  till  this  year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me 
to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  censur- 
ings  of  caunes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all 
the  raiHcarriages  of  my  minintry  and  life  which  have 
been  thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work 


to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peace- 
able thoughts,  affections,  and  practices.  And  mv  en- 
deavours have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers 
of  the  county  where  I  lived  were  very  many  of  such 
a  peaceable  temper,  and  a  great  number  more  through 
the  land,  by  God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavours 
of  mine),  are  so  minded.  But  the  sons  of  the  cowl 
were  exasperated  the  more  against  me,  and  accounted 
him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary 
way. 

JOHN  OWSN. 

Dr  John  Owen  (1616-1683),  after  studying  at 
Oxford  for  the  church  ef  England,  became  a  Presby- 
terian, but  finally  joined  the  Independents.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  parliament  which  executed 
the  king,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach 
before  them.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  him,  that,  when  going  to  Irelanc^  he 
insisted  on  Dr  Owen  accompanying  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  superintending  the  college 
of  Dublin.  After  spending  six  months  in  that  city, 
Owen  returned  to  his  clerical  duties  in  England,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  again  speedily  called  away  by 
Cromwell,  wlio  took  him  in  1 650  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  spent  six  months.  Subsequently,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford, 
and  soon  after,  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  offices  he  held  till  CromwelFs  death. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  offered  him  a  preferment  in  the 
cliurch  if  he  would  conform  ;  but  tills  the  principles 
of  Dr  Owen  did  not  permit  him  to  da  The  perse- 
cution of  the  nonconformists  repeatedly  disposed 
him  to  emigrate  to  New  England,  but  attachment  to 
his  native  country  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  hie 
decided  hostility  to  the  church,  the  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  agreeable  manners  of  Dr  Owen  procured 
him  much  esteem  from  many  eminent  churchipen, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  who  on  one  oc- 
casion sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  conversation  of  two 
hours,  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  recent 
persecution.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
and  most  estimable  character.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  eloquent  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  liberality  not  very  common  among 
the  sectaries  with  whom  he  was  associated.  His 
extreme  industry  is  evinced  by  the  volumiiious- 
ness  of  his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  seven  volumes  in  folio,  twenty  in  quarto,  and 
about  thirty  in  octavo.  Among  these  are  a  collec- 
tion of  SermonSf  An  Exposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews^  A  Dincourae  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  7%c 
Divine  Oriainal  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 

Tlie  style  of  Dr  Owen  merits  little  praise.  He 
wrote  too  rapidly  and  carelessly  to  produce  composi- 
tions either  vigorous  or  beautiful.  The  graces  of 
style,  indeed,  were  confessedlv  held  by  him  in  con- 
tempt ;  for  in  one  of  his  prefaces  we  find  tliis  plain 
declaration,  *  Know,  reader,  that  you  have  to  do  with 
a  person  who,  provided  his  words  but  clearly  express 
the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and 
absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
speech.'  The  length  of  his  sentences,  and  their  intri- 
cate and  parenthetical  structure,  often  render  them 
extremely  tedious,  and  he  is  far  from  happy  in  the 
choice  of  the  adjectives  with  which  they  are  en- 
cumbered. In  a  word,  his  diction  is,  for  the  most 
part,  dry,  heavy,  and  pointless,  and  his  ideas  are 
seldom  brought  out  with  powerful  effect.  Robert 
Hall  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  to  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  divine.    '  I  can't  think  how  yoa 
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like  Dr  Owen,'  said  be  to  a  friend ;  *  I  can't  read 
him  with  any  patience ;  I  never  read  a  (tage  of  I)r 
Owen,  fir,  without  finding  tome  conftuion  in  his 
thoughts,  either  a  truiini  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.* 

*  Sir,  he  is  a  double  Dutchman,  floundering  in  a  con- 
tinent of  mud.*  Fur  moderation  in  controversy,  Dr 
Owen  was  most  honourably  distinguished  among  the 
tlieological  warriors  of  his  age.  *  As  a  controversial 
writer,*  says  his  excellent  biographer,   Mr  Orme, 

*  Owen  is  generally  distinguished  for  calmness,  acute- 
ness,  candour,  and  gentlemanly  treatment  of  his  op- 
ponents, lie  lived  during  a  stormy  period,  and  oflen 
experienced  the  bitterest  provocation,  but  he  very 
■eklom  lost  hif  temper.' 

BDMUND  CAUk.MT. 

Edmitnd  Calamt  (1600-1666)  was  originally  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  become 
A  nonconformist    before  settling  in   London  as  a 

Ereachcr  in  1639.  A  celebrated  production  against 
niscopacy,  called  SmectymMutu,  from  the  initials 
of  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  in  which  Calamy 
was  concerned,  appeared  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  Presbyterian  party ;  and, 
in  his  sermons,  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
of  the  time,  occasionally  indulged  in  violent  political 
declamation  ;  yet  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  moderate 
man,  and  disapproved  of  those  forcible  measures 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  king.  Having 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles 
11.,  he  subsequently  received  the  offer  of  a  bishopric ; 
but,  after  much  deliberation,  it  was  rejected.  The 
passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662  made  him 
retire  from  liis  ministerial  duties  in  the  metropolis 
several  years  before  his  death.  The  latter  event  was 
hastened  by  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  a  view  of  the  smoking  ruins 
having  strongly  and  injuriously  afft>cted  him.  His 
sermons  were  of  a  plain  and  practical  character;  and 
five  of  tliem,  published  under  the  title  of  The  Godly 
Man's  Ark^  or  a  City  ofUefugt  in  the  Day  of  hie  Die- 
trees,  acquired  much  popularity. 

JOHN  FLAVEL. 

John  Flavkl  (1627-1691)  was  a  zealous  preacher 
at  Dartmouth,  wlicre  he  was  greatly  molested  for 
his  nonconformity  during  the  persecutions.  Uis 
private  character  was  highly  respectable,  and  in  the 
pulpit  he  was  distinguished  for  tlie  warmth,  fluency, 
and  variety  uf  his  devotional  exercises,  wliich,  like 
hit  writings,  were  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusiasm. 
His  works,  occupying  two  folio  volumes,  are  written 
in  a  p.Kin  and  perspicuous  style,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  highly  valued  by  perstins  of  Calvinistic  opi- 
nions. Tiiis  remark  applies  more  jwrticularly  to  his 
Husbandly  Spiritualised^  and  Navigation  Spiritualised^ 
in  which  the  author  extracts  a  variety  of  pious  les- 
sons from  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  the 
oommon  operations  of  life.  Many  of  his  sermons 
have  been  published. 

MATTHEW  BENRT. 

Matthew  Henrt  (1662-1714)  was  the  son  of 
Philip  Henry,  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformist 
minister  in  Flintshire.  He  entered  as  a  student  of 
law  in  Gray's  Inn ;  but,  yielding  to  a  strong  desire 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  soon  abandoned  the 
pursuit  of  the  law,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
theology,  which  he  studied  with  great  diligence  and 
leal.  In  1635  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  noncon- 
formist congregation  at  Chester,  where  he  offi- 
ciated about  twenty  ^five  years.   lu  1711  he  clmnged 


the  scene  of  his  labours  to  Hackney,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1714.  Of  a  varietv  rf  theo- 
logical works  publislied  by  this  excellent  divine,  the 
largest  and  best  known  is  his  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  wbich  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  was 
originally  printed  in  five  volumes  folia  The  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  was  added  by  varioos 
divines.  Considered  as  an  explanation  of  the  sacred 
volume,  this  popular  production  is  not  of  greeX 
value ;  but  its  practical  remarks  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, and  have  secured  for  it  a  place  in  the  very 
first  class  of  expository  works.  Dr  Olinthua  Gre- 
gory, in  his  Memoir  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Hall,  men- 
tions, respecting  that  eminent  preacher,  that  for  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  he  read  daily  two  chapten 
of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  a  work  whi<^  he 
had  not  before  read  consecutively,  though  he  had 
long  known  and  valued  it  As  he  proceeded,  he 
felt  increasing  interest  and  pleasure,  greatly  admiring 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  pious  ingenuity  of  the 
thoughts;  the  simplicity,  strength,  and  pregnancj 
of  the  expressions.  The  following  extract  from  the 
exposition  of  Matthew  vL  24,  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  nervous  and  pointed  remarks  with 
which  the  work  abounds. 

Te  Cannot  Serve  God  and  Mamtnom^ 

Mammon  is  a  Syriac  word  that  signifies  gain,  so 
that  whatever  is,  or  is  accounted  bv  us  to  be  gain,  is 
maiumon.  *  Whatever  is  in  the  world — the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life' — is 
mammon.   To  some,  their  belly  is  their  mammon,  and 
they  serve  that ;  to  others,  their  ease,  their  sports  and 
paKtimes,    are    their  maramon  ;    to  others,  world  Ij 
riches ;    to   others,   honours   and    preferments  :    the 
praise    and    applausie    of   men   was    the   Pharisees' 
mammon  :  in  a  word,  self— the  unity  in  wbich  the 
world's  trinity  centres — sensual  secular  self,   is  the 
mammon  wbich  cannot  be  served  in  conjunction  wkh 
(Jod ;  for  if  it  be  served,  it  is  in  competition  with  him, 
and  in  contradiction  to  him.  He  does  not  say  we  must 
not,  or  we  »hould  not,  but  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon ;  we  cannot  love  both,  or  hold  to  both,  or 
hold  by  both,  in  observance,  obedience,  attendance, 
trust,  and  dependence,  for  they  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other.     Ood   says,   *My  son,  give  me   thine 
heart ; '  Mammon  says,  *  No — give  it  me.*    God  says, 
*  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have  ;'  Mammon 
sajM,  *  Grasp  at  all  that  ever  thou  canst — "  Rem,  rem, 
quocunque  raodo,  rem" — money,  money,  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  money.'     God  says,  *  Defraud  not ;  never 
lie  ;  be  honest  and  just  in  thy  dealings  ;'  Mammon 
sayH,  *  Cheat  thy  own  father  if  thou  canst  gain  by  it.' 
God  says,  *  Be  charitable  ;'  Mammon  says,  *  Hold  thy 
own  ;  this  giving  undoes  us  all.'     God  says,  *  Be  care- 
ful fornothing;   Mammon  says,  *  Be  careful  for  every- 
thing.'    God  says,  *  Keep  holy  the   Sabbath   day';' 
Mammon  says,  *  Make  use  of  that  day,  as  well  as  any 
other,  for  the  world.'     Thus  inconsistent  are  the  com- 
mands of  God  and  Mammon,  so  that  we  cannot  serve 
both.     Let  us  not,  then,  halt  between  God  and  Baal, 
but '  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,'  and  lUbide 
by  your  choice. 

OBORGB  FOX. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  Quakers,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  religious  enthusiasts  in  an  age 
which  produced  them  in  extraordinary  abundance. 
He  was  the  sou  of  a  weaver  at  Drayton,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  was  born  in  1624.  Having  been  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker  who  traded  in  wool  and 
cattle,  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  tending  sheep, 
an  employment  which  allowed  him  tu  indulge  hia 
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propensity  for  mosing  and  solitude.    When  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  one  day  vexed  by  a 
disposition  to  intemperance  which  he  observed  in 
two  professedly  religious  friends  whom  he  met  at  a 
fair.    *  I  went  away,'  says  he  in  his  Journal,  *  and, 
when  I  had  done  my  business,  returned  home ;  but 
I  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep ; 
but  sometimes  walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes 
prayed,  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me, 
"  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into 
vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth;  thou  roust 
forsake  all,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a 
stranger  to  all." '    This  divine  communication,  as  in 
the  warmth  of  his  imagination  he  considered  it  to 
be,  was  scrupulously  obeyed.    Leaving  his  relations 
and  master,  he  betook  himself  for  several  years  to 
a  wandering  life,  which  was  interrupted  only  for  a 
few  mouths,  during  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  reside  at  home.    At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  completely  insane.  In  the  course  of  his  melan- 
choly wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together, 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  used  to  spend 
entire  days  without  sustenance.     *  My  troubles,' 
says  he,  *  continued,  and  I  was  often  under  great 
temptations.    I  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  soli- 
tary places  many  days,  and  often  took  my  Bible  and 
sat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome  places  until  night 
came  on ;  and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mourn- 
fully about  by  myself;  for  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows 
in  the  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me.'  On  another 
occasion,  *  I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten  days,  my 
spirit  being  greatly  exercised  on  truth's  behalf.'   At 
this  period,  as  well  as  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Fox  had  many  dreams  and  visions,  and  sup- 
posed himself  to  receive  supernatural  messages  from 
above.   In  his  Journal  he  gives  an  account  of  a  par- 
ticular movement  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  language :   '  One  morning,  as  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
and  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.    And  it 
was  said.  All  things  come  by  nature ;  and  the  Ele- 
ments and  Stars  came  over  me,  so  that  I  was  in  a 
moment  quite  clouded  with  it;  but,  inasmuch  as  I 
sate  still  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house 
perceived  nothing.    And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and 
let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true 
voice  arose  in  me  which  cried.  There  is  a  living  God 
who  made  all  things.    And  immediately  the  cloud 
and  temptation  vanished  aNvay,  and  the  life  rose  over 
it  all,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  liv- 
ing God.'   Afterwards,  he  tells  us,  *  the  Lord's  power 
broke  forth,  and  I  had  great  openings  and  prophe- 
cies, and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  things  of 
God,  which  they  heard  with  attention  and  silence, 
and  went  away  and  spread  the  fame  thereof.'    Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be   divinely  commissioned   to 
convert  his  countrymen  from  their  sins,  he  began, 
about  the  year  1647,  to  teach  publicly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Duckenfleld  and  Manchester,  whence  he 
travelled   through  several  neighbouring    counties, 
haranguing  at  the  market-pliices  against  the  vices 
of  the  age.    He  had  now  formed  the  opinions,  that 
a  leanied  education  is  unnecessarv  to  a  minister; 
that  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  profession 
is  unwarranted  by  the  Bible;  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  is  not  a  dweller  in  temples  made  with 
hands;  and  that  the  Scriptures  arc  not  the  rule  either 
of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  should  follow 
•  the  light  of  Christ  within.'   He  believed,  moreover, 
that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to  abstain  from 
taking  off  his  hat  to  any  one,  of  whatever  rank;  to 
use  the  words  thee  and  thou  in  addressing  all  persons 
with  whom  he  communicated ;  to  bid  nobody  good- 
morrow  or  good-night ;  and  never  to  bend  his  knee 
to  any  one  in  authority,  or  take  an  oath,  even  on 


the  most  solem  n  occasion.  Acting  upon  these  views, 
he  sometimes  went  into  churches  while  service  was 
going  on,  and  interrupted  the  clergymen  by  loudly 
contnulicting  their  statements  of  doctrine.  By  these 
breaches  of  order,  and  the  employment  of  such  un- 
ceremonious fashions  of  address,  as,  *Come  down, 
thou  deceiver!'  he  naturally  gave  great  offence,  which 
led  sometimes  to  his  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
to  severe  treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
At  Derby  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  dun* 
geon  for  a  year,  and  afterwards  in  a  still  more  dis- 
gusting ceU  at  Carlisle  for  half  that  period.  To  this 
ill-treatment  he  submitted  with  meekness  and  re- 
signation ;  and  out  of  prison,  also,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  rough  usage  which  he  fre- 
quently brought  upon  himself^  we  extract  this  affect- 
ing narrative  from  his  Journal : — 

[Fox'i  lU-trecUment  at  Ulverstone.'] 

The  people  were  in  a  rage,  and  fell  upon  me  in 
the  steeple-house  before  his  [Justice  Sawrey's]  face, 
knocked  me  down,  kicked  me,  and  trampled  upon 
me.  So  great  was  the  uproar,  that  some  tumbled 
over  their  seats  for  fear.  At  last  he  came  and  took 
me  from  the  people,  led  me  out  of  the  steeple-house, 
and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  constables  and 
other  ofRcers,  bidding  them  whip  me,  and  put  me  out 
of  the  town.  Many  friendly  people  being  come  to  the 
market,  and  some  to  the  steeple-house  to  hear  me, 
divers  of  these  they  knocked  down  also,  and  broke 
their  heads,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  sevcnvl ;  and 
Judge  Fell's  son  running  after,  to  see  what  they 
would  do  with  me,  they  threw  him  into  a  ditch  of 
water,  some  of  them  crying,  *  Knock  the  teeth  out  of 
his  head.'  When  they  had  haled  me  to  the  common 
moss  side,  a  multitude  following,  the  constables  and 
other  officers  gave  me  some  blows  over  my  buck  with 
willow-rods,  and  thrust  me  among  the  rude  multitude, 
who,  having  furnished  themselves  with  staves,  hedge- 
stakes,  holm  or  holly-bushes,  fell  upon  me,  and  beat 
me  upon  the  head,  arms,  and  shoulders,  till  they  had 
deprived  me  of  sense ;  so  that  I  fell  down  upon  the 
wet  common.  When  I  recovered  again,  and  saw  my- 
self lying  in  a  watery  common,  and  the  people  stand- 
ing about  me,  I  lay  still  a  little  while,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  sprang  through  mo,  and  the  eternal  re- 
freshings revived  me,  so  that  I  stood  up  again  in  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  eternal  God,  and  stretching 
out  my  arms  amongst  them,  I  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Strike  again  !  here  are  my  arms,  my  head,  and 
cheeks  !'  Then  they  began  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves. 

In  1635,  Fox  returned  to  his  native  to^vn,  where 
he  continued  to  preach,  dispute,  and  hold  confer- 
ences, till  he  was  sent  by  Colonel  Hacker  to  Crom- 
well, under  the  charge  of  Captain  Drur^.  Of  what 
followed,  his  Journal  contains  the  subjoined  parti- 
culars. 

[Intej'view  wUh  Oliver  CromtoelL^ 

After  Captain  Drury  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mer- 
maid, over  against  the  Mews  at  Charing-Cross,  he 
went  to  give  the  Protector  an  account  of  me.  When 
he  came  to  me  again,  he  told  me  the  Protector  re- 
quired that  I  should  promise  not  to  take  up  a  carnal 
sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  government,  as 
it  then  was ;  and  that  I  should  write  it  in  what  words 
I  saw  good,  and  set  my  hand  to  it.  I  ^aid  little  in 
reply  to  Captain  Drury,  but  the  next  morning  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  paper  to  the  Protector, 
by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  I  did,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God,  declare,  that  I  did  deny 
the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  'carnal  sword,  or  any 
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other  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  anj  man  ;  and 
that  I  was  sent  of  God  to  stand  a  witneiM  against  all 
Tiolence,  and  against  the  works  of  darkness,  and  to 
turn  people  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  bring  them 
from  the  occasiion  of  war  and  fighting  to  the  peaceable 
GoHi>el,  and  from  being  eril-doers,  which  the  magis- 
trates* sword  should  be  a  terror  to.*  When  I  nad 
written  what  the  Lord  had  giren  me  to  write,  I  set 
ipj  name  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Drury  to  hand 
to  Olirer  Cromwell,  which  he  dicf.  After  some  time, 
Captain  Drury  brought  me  before  the  Protector  him- 
self at  Whitehall.  It  was  in  a  morning,  before  he 
was  dressed  ;  and  one  Harrej,  who  had  come  a  little 
among  friends,  but  was  disobedient,  waited  upon 
him.  When  I  came  in,  I  was  moved  to  say,  *  Peace 
be  in  this  house ;'  and  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  in  the 
fear  of  God,  that  he  might  receive  wisdom  from  him ; 
that  bj  it  he  might  be  ordered,  and  with  it  might 
order  all  things  under  his  hand  unto  God*s  glory.  I 
spoke  much  to  him  of  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course I  had  with  him  about  religion,  wherein  he 
carried  himt«elf  rerj  moderately.     But  he  said  we 

?uarrelled  with  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ministers, 
told  him,  *  I  did  not  quarrel  with  them,  the^  quar- 
relled with  me  and  my  friends.  But,  said  I,  if  we 
own  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  we  cannot 
hold  up  such  teachers,  prophets,  and  shepherds,  as  the 
prophets  Christ  and  the  apostles  declared  against; 
but  we  must  declare  against  them  by  the  same  power 
and  spirit.'  Then  I  shewed  him  that  the  prophets, 
Christ,  and  the  apostles,  declared  freely,  and  declared 
against  them  that  did  not  declare  freely ;  such  as 
preached  for  filthy  lucre,  divined  for  money,  and 
preached  for  hire,  and  were  covetous  and  greedy,  like 
the  dumb  dogs  that  could  never  have  enough ;  and 
that  they  who  have  the  same  spirit  that  Christ,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  had,  could  not  but 
declare  against  all  such  now,  as  they  did  then.  As 
I  spoke,  be  several  times  said  it  was  very  good,  and 
it  was  truth.  I  told  him,  *  That  all  Christendom  (so 
called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  the  power 
and  spirit  that  thoM  had  who  gave  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  was  the  reason  they  were  not  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Son,  nor  with  the  Father,  nor  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  one  with  another.*  Many  more  words 
1  had  with  him,  but  people  coming  in,  I  drew  a  little 
back.  As  I  was  tuniing,  he  catched  me  by  the  hand, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  *Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day 
together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other ;'  add- 
big,  that  he  wished  me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his 
own  soul.  I  told  him,  if  he  did,  he  wronged  his  own 
ioul,  and  admonished  him  to  hearken  to  God's  voice, 
that  ho  might  stand  in  his  counsel,  and  obey  it ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  that  would  keep  him  from  hardness  of 
heart ;  but  if  he  did  not  hear  God's  voice,  his  heart 
would  be  hardened.  He  said  it  was  true.  Then  I 
irent  out ;  and  when  Captain  Drury  came  out  after 
me,  he  told  me  the  lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  liberty, 
and  might  go  whither  I  would.  Then  I  was  brought 
into  a  great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen 
were  to  dine.  I  asked  them  what  they  brought  me 
thither  for.  They  said  it  was  by  the  Protector's  order, 
that  I  miffht  dine  with  them.  I  bid  them  let  the 
Protector  know  I  would  not  eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink 
)f  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this,  he  said,  *  Now  I 
lee  there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  either 
with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ;  but  all  other 
lects  and  people  I  can.'  It  was  told. him  again,  'That 
we  had  forsook  our  own,  and  were  not  like  to  look  for 
luch  things  from  him.' 

The  sect  headed  by  Fox  was  now  becoming 
numerous,  and  attracted  much  opposition  from  the 
pulpit  and  press.  He  therefore  continued  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom,  expounding  his  views,  and 


answering  objections  both  Terbdly  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  controversial  pamphlets.  In  the  ooarae 
of  his  peregrinations  he  still  sufTered  frequent  im- 
prisonment, sometimes  as  a  disturber  of  tlic  peaces 
and  sometimes  because  he  refUsed  to  uncover  his 
head  in  the  presence  of  magistrates,  or  to  do  violenoe 
to  his  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
After  reducing  (with  the  assistance  of  his  educated 
disciples  liobert  Barclay,  Samuel  Fisher,  and  George 
Keitli)  tlie  doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  sect  to  a 
more  systematic  and  permanent  form  than  that  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  existed,  he  visited  Irehind  and 
the  American  plantations,  employing  in  the  Utter 
nearly  two  years  in  confirming  and  increasing  his 
followers.  He  afterwards  repeatedly  visited  Hulhuul, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent>  for  similar  purposes. 
He  died  in  London  in  1690,  aged  sixty  six. 

That  Fox   was  a  sincere  believer  of  what  he 
preached,  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and 
that  he  was  of  a  meek  and  forgiving  dispositioa 
towards  his  persecutors,  is  equally  unquestionable. 
His  integrity,   also,  was  so  remarkable,  that  his 
word  was  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  his  oath. 
Religious  enthusiasm,  however,  amounting  to  mad- 
ness in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  led  him  into 
many  extravagances,  in  which  few  members  of  the 
rc'six^ctable  society  which  he  founded  have  partaken. 
The  seventies  so  liberally  inflicted  on  him  were  ori- 
ginally occasioned  by  those  breaches  of  the  peace 
already  spoken  of,  and  no  doubt  also  by  what  in  his 
speeches  must  have  appeared  blasphemous  to  many 
of  his  hearers.     His  public  addresses  were  usuallj 
prefaced  by  such  phrases  as,  *  The  Lord  hath  opiened 
to  me  ;*  *  I  am  moved  of  the  Lord  ;*  *  I  am  sent  of 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth.*    In  a  wamin^r 
to  magistrates,  he  says,  *  All  ye  powers  of  the  eartn, 
Christ  is  come  to  reign,  and  is  among  you,  and  ye 
know  him  not'    Addressing  the  *  seven  parishes  at 
the  land's  End,'   his  language  is  equally  strong: 
'  Christ,'  he  tells  them,  *  is  come  to  teach  his  peo]^e 
himself;  and  evcrv  one  that  will  not  hear  this  pro- 
phet, which  God  hath  raised  up,  and  which  Moses 
spake  of,  when  he  said,  **  Like  unto  me  will  God 
raise  you  up  a  prophtt,  him  shall  you  hear ;"  every 
one,  I  say,  that  will  not  hear  this  prophet,  is  to  be 
cut  off'     And  stronger  still  is  what  we  find  in  this 
passage  in  his  Journal :  *  From  Coventry  I  went  to 
Atlierstone,  and,  it  being  their  lecture-day,  I  was 
moved  to  go  to  their  chapel,  to  speak  to  the  priest 
and  the  people.     They  were  generally  pretty  quiet ; 
only  some  few  raged,  and  would  have  had  my  rela- 
tions to  have  bound  me.    I  declared  largely  to  them, 
that  God  was  come  to  teach  his  people  himself,  and 
to  bring  them  from  all  their  man-made  teachers,  to 
hear  his  Son ;  and  some  were  convinced  there.'    In 
confonnity  with  thew  high  pretensions.   Fox  not 
only  acted  as  a  prophet>  but  assumed  the  power  of 
working  miracles — in  the  exercise  of  which  he  chuma 
to  have  cured  various  individuals,  including  a  man 
whose  arm  had  long  been  disabled,  and  a  woman 
troubled  with  King's  Evil.     On  one  occasion  he  ran 
with  bare  feet  through  Lichfield,  exclaiming,  *  Wo 
to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield  V  and,  when  no  cala- 
mity followed  this  denouncement  as  expected,  found 
no  better  mode  of  accounting  for  the  failure  than 
discovering  that  some  Christians  had  once  been  slain 
there.     Of  his  power  of  discerning  witches,  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  given  in  his  Journal : — *  As  I 
was  sitting  in  a  house  full  of  people,  declaring  the 
word  of  life  to  them,  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon  a  woman, 
and  I  discerned  an  unclean  spirit  in  her ;  and  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak  sharply  to  her,  and  told 
her  she  was  a  witch ;  whereupon  the  woman  went 
out  of  the  room.     Now,  I  being  a  stranger  there, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  woman  outwardly,  the 
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people  wondered  kt  It,  and  told  me  tflcrwardi  I  had 
diHWertd  b  great  thing,  for  all  the  couiitrj  lucked 
npon  her  at  a  witch.  The  Lord  had  given  tne  a 
•cirit  of  diaceming,  by  which  I  manj  tiine«  tav 
the  itiites  and  condicioni  of  p«iple,  and  could  tr; 
their  apirlta.  Fot,  not  long  before,  a>  I  wu  going 
to  a  nie-^ling,  I  law  women  in  a  field,  and  1  diiwrned 
them  tu  be  witche* ;  and  I  wiu  moved  to  go  out  of 
aiy  wAj  inUt  the  fleld  to  them,  and  to  dedare  nntu 
tliem  their  coiiditioni,  telling  them  plainly  the/  were 
in  the  apirit  of  wilclicraft.  At  another  time,  there 
came  lucb  an  one  into  Soarthmure  Hall,  In  the 
meeting  time,  and  I  wai  moved  lo  >peak  diirplf  to 
her,  Biid  told  her  ahc  wai  a  witch  ;  and  the  people 


nid  afterwardi,  ihe  wu  generuli/  ai 


uDtedH 


The  writing*  of  Oeorge  Foi  are  cumpriaed  In 
three  fulio  vulumei,  printed  reepeutivfly  in  169*, 
1G98,  and  17Ue.  Tlie  flnt  cuntaiai  hi*  Jountai, 
largely  quotevi  from  above  ■.  the  lecoiid,  a  colleclioo 
of  Ilia  Kpitilc  I  OJid  the  third,  hti  Ductraal  Itteet, 


Robert  B^rclat  (16*8-1690),  a  country  ^ntlo- 

man  uf  Kiticardineahire,  haa  alnudy  been  nientionod 
ua  one  of  tlum  educated  Quaken  wiio  aided  Fox  in 
syalematiaing  the  doctrine*  and  discipline  of  tlie 
Beet.  By  the  publication  of  varioni  able  works  in 
defence  of  those  doctrines,  he  gave  the  t^ucicty  of 
Friendi  a  much  more  respectable  station  in  the  eye* 


of  people  of  otiier  pemariona  than  it  had  previooily 
oocnpied.  His  father,  who  waa  a  colonel  in  "" 
army,  had  been  converted  to  Quakerism  in  1 
and  he  himself  was  aoon  after  indaced  to  eml 
tlie  same  views.  In  taking  this  step,  he  ii  sal 
have  acted  chiefly  from  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
■tandlD)ri  though,  it  most  be  added,  the  eiiiteni 
of  considerable  enthusiasm  In  his  dinpositiun  wi 
indicated  by  a  nrmarkahle  i-ircumstance  nienliont 
by  h in  1  self— namely,  that,  feeling  a  atmng  impulse  i 
pass  tlircmdli  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  sscl 
cloth  and  nshes,  he  could  not  be  easy  till  he  obeyed 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  divine  command.  His  most 
celebrHteii  production  J  entitled  An  Apolom  fot  the 
Tne  ChrinUm  Diitinits,  ai  Hit  Same  ii  htld  forth  and 
Preached  bg  Hie  I'eapU  m  Scorn  called  QwUht:  This 
work,  whith  appeued  in  I«tin  in  1678,  and  in  Eng- 
lish two  years  after,  is  a  learned  and  mcthoditnl 
treatise,  very  different  from  what  the  world  eipecttd 
on  such  n  subject,  and  it  was  therefure  read  with 
avidity  bolh  in  Britxin  and  on  the  continent  Its 
most  remarkable  theological  feature  is  tlie  attempt 
to  prove  that  there  is  an  internal  light  in  man, 
which  is  better  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  [«li- 
gkws  matters  Ihan  even  the  Scriptures  themselves : 
the  genuine  doctrine*  of  which  he  asserta  to  be  ren- 
dered nneertain  by  various  mdiiig*  in  different 
ountucripts,  and  the  fidlibiUly  of  translator*  and 
interpreters.  These  circumstunce*,  says  he,  '  and 
-     ch  more  which  might  be  alleged,  put*  the  minds, 

n  of  the  Uramed.  into  infinite  doubts,  scrupleB, 

and  inextricable  difficulties ;  whence  we  may  very 
■ajely  conclude,  that  Jesn*  Christ,  who  promlaed  to 


be  always  with  hi*  children,  to  lead  them  into  all 
truth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devices  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  establish  their  faith  upon  an  unmore- 
able  rock,  left  them  not  to  be  principally  ruled  by 
that  which  was  subject,  in  itself,  to  many  nncer- 


transcribcra  » 
;h  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate 
e  in  so  remote  a  place,  but  they  may  come  to  be 
!hed  and  rightly  informed  by  it ' 


.It  would  be 
erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  wnrk  of  Barclay 
a*  an  exposition  of  all  the  doctrines  which  hare  been 
or  are  prevalent  among  the  Quakers,  or,  indeed,  to 
eon»ider  it  as  anything  more  Ihan  the  vehicle  of 
anch  of  hia  own  views,  a*  in  his  character  of  an 
apologist  he  thought  It  desirable  to  itate.  '  This 
ingenious  man,'  says  Mnsheim, '  appeared  as  a  pKtron 
and  defender  of  Quakerism,  and  not  as  a  professed 
teacher  or  expositor  of  its  various  doctrines ;  and  he 
interprsted  and  modified  the  opinion*  of  this  lect 
after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocate,  who 
undertakes  the  defence  of  an  odious  cause.  How, 
then,  doc*  he  go  to  work  P  In  the  Unt  place,  he 
observes  an  entire  silence  in  relation  to  tliose  funda- 
mental principle*  of  Christianity,  concerning  which 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know  the  real  opinions 
of  the  Quakers;  and  thus  he  exhibits  a  system  of 
theology  that  is  evidently  lame  and  imperfect.  For 
it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  a  prudent  apologist  to 
pas*  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scarcely  tuscep- 
tible  of  a  plausilile  defence,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
those  snly  which  the  powers  of  genius  and  eioqucnce 
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may  be  able  to  embellish  and  exhibit  in  an  advan- 
tageous point  of  view.     It  is  observable,   in   the 
second  pUu^  that  Barday  touches  in  a  slight,  super- 
ficial, snd  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when 
amply  explained,  had  exposed  the  Quakers  to  severe 
censure ;  and  in  this  he  discovers  plainly  the  weak 
ness  of  his  cause.     Lastly,  to  omit  many  other 
observations  that  might  be  made  here,  this  writer 
employs  the  greatest  dexterity  and  art  in  softening 
and  modifying  those  invidious  doctrines  which  he 
cannot  conce^  and  dare  not  disavow ;  for  which 
purpose  he  carefully  avoids  all  those  phrases  and 
terms  that  are  made  use  of  by  the  Quakers,  and  are 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  expresses  their  tenets  in 
ordinary  language,  in  terms  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite nature,  and  in  a  style  that  casts  a  sort  of 
mask  over  their  natural  aspect.    At  this  rate,  the 
most  enormous  errors  may  be  held  with  impunity ; 
for  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  to  which 
A  plausible  air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the 
insidious  method  of  Barclay ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was,  with  a  like 
artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by  some  of  his 
disciples.    The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  de- 
clared their  sentiments  with  more  freedom,  perspi- 
cuity, and  candour,  particularly  the  fj\mou9  William 
Penn  and  George  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve 
an  attentive  perusal  preferably  to  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  community.**     The  dedication  of 
Barclay's  *  Apology'  to  King  Charles  II.  has  always 
been  particuUurly  admired  for  its  respectful    yet 
manly  freedom  of  style,  and  for  the  pathos  of  its 
allusion  to  his  majesty's  own  early  troubles,  as  a 
reason  for  his  extending  mercy  and  favour  to  the 
persecuted  Quakers.    *  Thou  hast  tasted,'  says  he, 
•  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it 
if  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  over- 
ruled, as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
and,  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and  man:  if, 
after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou 
doit  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him,  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress, 
and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and  vanity,  surely 
great  will  be  thy  condemnation.'    But  this  appeal 
had  no  effect  in  stopping  persecution ;  for  after  his 
return  from  Holland  and  Germany,  which  he  had 
Tisited  in  company  with  Fox  and  Penn,  he  was.  in 
1677,  imprisoned  along  with  many  other  Quakers, 
at  Aberdeen,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp.     He  was  soon  lilxiratcd,  however,  and 
subsequently  gained  favour  at  courts     Both  Penn 
and  he  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  II. ; 
and  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
for  England  in  1688,  Barday,  in  a  private  conference 
with  his  mujcstv,  urged  him  to  make  some  conces- 
sions to  the  people.     I'he  death  of  this  respectable 
and  atiiiabk  person  took  place  about  two  years  after 
th;it  event. 

We  extract  from  the  'Apology  for  the  Quakers 

what  he  says 

lAgoiiut  Titlei  of  Honour.] 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  net  lawful  for  Chris- 
tians either  to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honour, 
as.  Your  Holiness,  Your  Majesty,  Your  Excellency, 
Your  Eminency,  &c. 

First,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obe- 
dience which  is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors ;  neither 
doth  the  giving  th#»m  add  to  or  diminish  from  that 
subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which  consists  in  obeying 

*  Ifoaheixn's  Eccloiiastical  Biatovy.    Cent  acvIL,  ohap^  Iv., 
6. 


their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  titles  and 
designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any 
such  titles' are  used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ; 
but  that,  in  speaking  to  kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  they 
used  only  a  simple  compellation,  as,  *  O  King  1'  and 
that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  perhaps, 
the  name  of  the  person,  as,  *  O  King  Agrippa,'  &c. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most 
frequently  to  lie  ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these 
titles,  either  by  election  or  hereditarily,  may  fre- 
quently be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in  them  de- 
sert" ing  them,  or  answering  to  them  :  as  some,  to  whom 
it  is  said,  *  Your  Excellency,*  having  nothing  of  excel- 
lency in  them ;  and  who  is  called,  *  Your  Grace,' 
appear  to  be  an  enemy  to  grace ;  and  he  who  is  called 

*  Your  Honour,'  is  known  to  be  base  and  ignoble.  I 
wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent,  ought  to 
oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in 
BO  doing,  from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will 
make  me  count  for  evenr  idle  word.  And  to  lie  is 
something  more.  Surely  Christians  should  be  ashamed 
that  such  laws,  mani&tly  crossing  the  law  of  God, 
should  be  among  them.  *  * 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  *  Holiness,*  *  Emi- 
nency,'  and  *  Excellency,*  used  among  the  Papists  to  tha 
pope  and  cardinals,  &c. ;  and  *  Grace,*  *  Lordship,'  and 

*  Worship,'  used  to  the  clergy  among  the  Protestants, 
it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpation.     For  if  they  use 

*  Holiness'  and  *  Grace'  because  these  things  ought  to 
be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to  usurp 
that  peculiarly  to  themselves!  Ought  not  holiness 
and  grace  to  be  in  every  Christian!  And  so  every 
Christian  should  say  *  Your  Holiness*  and  *  Your 
Grace'  one  to  another.  Next,  how  can  they  in  reason 
claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised  and  re- 
ceived by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whose 
successors  they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  suc- 
cessors (and  no  otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will 
confess  any  honour  they  seek  is  due  to  them  !  Now, 
if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  admitted  such 
honour  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them !  If  they 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  :  we  find 
no  such  thing  in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak 
to  the  apostles  without  any  such  denomination,  neither 
saying,  *  If  it  please  your  Gnw?e,'  'your  Holiness,'  nor 
•your  Worship  J*  they  are  neither  called  My  Lord 
Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  nor 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but 
singly  Peter  and  Paul;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
Scripture,  but  for  some  hundreds  of  years  after :  so 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  apostacy. 
For  if  these  titles  arise  cither  from  the  office  or  worth 
of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles 
deserved  them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them. 
Rut  the  case  is  plain  ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness, 
the  excellency,  the  grace ;  and  because  they  were  holy, 
excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither  used  nor  ad- 
mitted such  titles;  but  these  having  neither  hoi  ine»% 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  cal1e<l  to  satisfy 
their  ambitious  and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a 
manifest  token  of  their  hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  *  Majesty*  usually  as- 
cribed to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given  to  any  such 
in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that  it  is  specially  and 
peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  proud  king  Nf'huchadnczzar  assuming  this 
title  to  himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient 
reproof,  by  a  sudden  judgment  which  came  upon  him. 
Therefore  in  all  the  compellations  used  to  princes  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  yet  in 
the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  givea 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among 
Christians  in  the  primitive  times. 
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WILLIAM  TBm, 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

William  Penn  (1644-1718),  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  distinguished 
writer  on  Quakerism,  but  as  the  founder  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  in  North  America.  The  prin- 
ciples which  he  adopted  gave  much  offence  to  his 
father,  who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  house; 
but  at  length,  wlien  it  appeared  that  the  son's  opi- 
nions were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place 
between  them.  Like  many  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Penn  suffered  much  persecution, 
and  was  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.  During  a 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  entitled  No  Cross, 
no  Crownf  in  which  the  views  of  the  Quakers  are 
powerfully  maintained,  and  which  continues  in  high 
esteem  among  persons  of  that  denomination.  After 
Ills  liberation,  be  spent  much  time  in  defending  his 
principles  against  various  opponents — among  others, 
Richard  Baxter,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
tation, which  lasted  for  six  or  seven  hours,  not,  as 
it  appears,  without  considerable  asperity,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Baxter.  In  1681,  Charles  IL,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  unliquidated  claims  of  the  de- 
ceased Admiral  Penn  upon  the  crown,  granted  to 
William,  the  son,  a  district  in  North  America,  which 
was  named  Pennsylvania  by  his  majesty's  desire, 
and  of  which  Penn  was  constituted  sole  proprietor 
and  governor.  He  immediately  took  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  province,  and  drew  up  articles 
of  government,  among  which  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable: — 'That  all  persons  in  this 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  al- 
mighty and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder, 
and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in 
todety,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion,  or  practice  in  matters 
of  fiuth  and  worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled, 
at  any  time,  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever.'  Having  gone 
out  to  Ms  colony  in  1682,  he  proceeded  to  buy  land 
from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship,  which  was  observed  while 
the  power  of  the  Quakers  predominated  in  the 
colony,  and  which  for  many  years  after  his  death 
caused  his  memory  to  be  affectionately  cherished 
by  the  Indians.  He  then  fixed  on  the  site  of  his 
capital,  Philadelphia,  the  building  of  which,  on  a 
regular  plan,  was  immediately  commenced.  After 
spending  two  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1684,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  intimacy  with 
James  IL,  to  procure  tlie  release  of  his  Quaker 
brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were 
in  prison  at  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  When 
James,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Cathdic  religion,  proclaimed  liberty 
of  conscience  to  his  subjects,  the  Quakers  sent  up 
an  address  of  thanks,  which  was  delivered  to  his 
majesty  by  Penn.  This  brought  a  suspicion  of 
popery  upon  the  latter,  between  whom  and  Dr 
TiUotson  A  correspondence  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject Tillotson,  in  his  concluding  letter,  acknow- 
ledged himself  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  asked  pardon  for  having  lent  an  ear  to 
it  After  the  Revolution,  Penn's  former  intimacy 
with  James  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
aff^ted  person,  and  led  to  various  troubles ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  preach  and  write  in  support  of  his 
fitvonrite  doctrines.  Having  once  more  gone  out  to 
America  in  1699,  he  there  exerted  himself  for  the 
improvement  of  his  colony  till  1701,  when  he  finally 
returned  to  England.  This  excellent  and  philan- 
tfaxopic  man  survived  till  1718. 


Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Penn  vrote 
R^ections  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of 
Life,  and  A  Key,  ^c.  to  discern  tht  Difference  be- 
tween the  Religion  professed  by  the  Quakert,  and  the 
Misrepresentations  of  their  Adversaries.  To  George 
Fox's  Journal,  which  was  published  in  1694,  he 
prefixed  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  People  called  Quakers.  The  first  of  the  subjoined 
specimens  of  his  composition  is  extracted  from  his 
*'  No  Cross,  no  Cfowiv  where  he  thus  argues 

lAgainH  the  Pride  qfNolde  Birth.] 

That  people  are  generally  proud  of  their  persons.  Is 
too  visible  and  troublesome,  especially  if  they  have 
any  pretence  either  to  blood  or  beauty ;  the  one  has 
raised  many  quarrels  among  men,  and  the  other 
among  women,  and  men  too  onen,  for  their  sakes,  and 
at  their  excitements.  But  to  the  first :  what  a  pother 
has  this  noble  blood  made  in  the  world,  antiquity  of 
name  or  family,  whose  father  or  mother,  great  grand- 
father or  great-grandmother,  was  best  descended  or 
allied  1  wlukt  stock  or  what  clan  they  came  of!  what 
coat  of  arms  they  gave  1  which  bad,  of  right,  the  pre- 
cedence t  But,  methinks,  nothing  of  man's  folly  has 
less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it. 

For,  first,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  anv  one  is  de- 
scended, that  is  not  of  ill  fame ;  since  'tis  his  own 
virtue  that  must  raise,  or  vice  depress  him  1  An  an- 
cestor's character  is  no  excuse  to  a  man's  ill  actions, 
but  an  aggravation  of  his  dt'generacy ;  and  since  vir- 
tue comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  my  forefather :  to  be  sure,  not  in 
God's  account ;  nor  should  it  be  in  man's.  Nobody 
would  endure  injuries  the  easier,  or  reject  favours  the 
more,  for  coming  by  the  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill  de- 
scended. I  confess  it  were  greater  honour  to  have  had 
no  blots,  and  with  an  hereditary  estate  to  have  had 
a  lineal  descent  of  worth :  but  that  was  never  found ; 
no,  not  in  the  most  blessed  of  families  upon  earth ;  I 
mean  Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of^  wealth  and 
titles,  fills  no  man's  head  with  brains,  or  heart  with 
truth;  those  qualities  come  from  a  higher  cause. 
Tis  vanity,  then,  and  most  condemnable  pride,  for  a 
man  of  bulk  and  character  to  despise  another  of  less 
size  in  the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want  of 
them ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the  merit,  where 
the  former  has  only  the  effects  of  it  in  an  ancestor  : 
and  though  tlic  one  be  great  by  means  of  a  forefnther, 
the  other  is  so  too,  but  'tis  by  his  own ;  then,  pray, 
which  is  the  bravest  man  of  the  two  1 

*  O,'  rays  the  person  proud  of  blood,  '  it  was  never  a 
good  world  since  we  have  had  so  many  upstart  gentle- 
men !'  But  what  should  others  have  said  of  that  man's 
ancestor,  when  he  started  first  up  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  t  For  he,  and  all  men  and  families,  ay, 
and  all  states  and  kingdoms  too,  have  had  their  up- 
starts, that  is,  their  beginnings.  This  is  like  being 
the  True  Church,  because  old,  not  because  good  ;  for 
families  to  be  noble  by  being  old,  and  not  by  being 
virtuous.  No  such  matter :  it  must  be  age  in  virtue, 
or  else  virtue  betbre  ago ;  for  otherwise,  a  man  should 
be  noble  by  means  of  his  predecessor,  and  yet  the  pre- 
decessor less  noble  than  he,  because  he  was  the  ac- 
quirer ;  which  is  a  paradox  that  will  puzzle  all  their 
heraldry  to  explain.  Strange  1  that  thev  should  be 
more  noble  than  their  ancestor,  that  got  their  nobility 
for  them  I  But  if  this  be  absurd,  as  it  is,  then  the 
upstart  is  the  noble  man ;  the  man  that  got  jt  by  his 
virtue :  and  those  only  are  entitled  to  his  honour 
that  are  imitators  of  his  virtue ;  the  rest  may  bear  his 
name  from  his  blood,  but  that  is  all.     If  virtue,  then, 

g*ve  nobility,  which  heathens  themselves  agree,  then 
milies  are  no  longer  truly  noble  than  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  if  virtue  go  not  by  blood,  but  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  descendants,  it  follows,  blood  ii 
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excluded ;  e\^  blood  would  bar  virtue,  and  no  man 
that  wanted  the  one  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  other ;  which  were  to  stint  and  bound  nobilit)^  for 
want  of  antiquity,  and  make  virtue  useless. 

No,  let  blood  and  name  go  together ;  but  pray,  let 
nobility  and  virtue  keep  company,  for  they  are  nearest 
of  kin.  Tis  thus  posited  by  God  himself,  that  best 
knows  how  to  apportion  things  with  an  equal  and  just 
hand.  He  neither  likes  nor  aislikes  by  descent ;  nor 
does  he  regard  what  people  were,  but  are.  He  re- 
members not  the  righteousness  of  any  man  that  leaves 
bis  righteousness,  much  less  any  imrighteous  man  for 
the  righteousness  of  his  ancestor. 

But  if  these  men  of  blood  please  to  think  themselves 
concerned  to  believe  and  reverence  God  in  his  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  may  learn  that,  in  the  beginning,  he 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  we  are  descended 
of  one  father  and  mother ;  a  more  certain  original 
than  the  best  of  us  can  assign.  From  thence  go  down 
to  Noah,  who  was  the  second  planter  of  human  race, 
and  we  are  upon  some  certainty  for  our  forefathers. 
What  violence  has  rapt,  or  virtue  merited  since,  and 
how  far  we  that  are  alive  are  concerned  in  either,  will 
be  hard  for  us  to  determine  but  a  few  ages  off*  us. 

But,  methinks,  it  should  suffice  to  say,  our  own  eyes 
see  that  men  of  blood,  out  of  their  gear  and  trappings, 
without  their  feathers  and  fineiy,  have  no  more  marks 
of  honour  by  nature  stamped  upon  them  than  their 
inferior  neighbours.  Nay,  themselves  being  judges, 
they  will  frankly  tell  us  they  feel  all  those  passions 
in  their  blood  that  make  them  like  other  men,  if  not 
farther  from  the  virtue  that  truly  dignifies.  The 
lamentable  ignorance  and  debauchery  that  now  rages 
among  too  many  of  our  greater  sort  of  folks,  is  too 
clear  and  casting  an  evidence  in  the  point :  and  pray, 
tell  me  of  what  blood  are  they  come ! 

Howbeit,  when  I  have  said  all  this,  I  intend  not, 
by  debfttiin^  one  false  quality,  to  make  insolent  an- 
other that  IS  not  true.     I  would  not  be  thought  to  set 
the  churl  upon  the  present  gentleman's  shoulder  ;  by 
no  means;  his  rudeness  will  not  mend  the  matter. 
But  what  1  have  writ,  is  to  give  aim  to  all,  where  true 
nobility  dwells,  that  every  one  may  arrive  at  it  by  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  goodness.     But  for  all  this,  I  must 
allow  a  great  advantage  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  there- 
fore prefer  his  station,  just  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  who, 
after  he  had  humbled  the  Jews,  that  insulted  upon  the 
Christians  with  their  law  and  rites,  gave  them  the  ad- 
vantage upon  all  other  nations  in  statutes  and  judg- 
ments.    I  must  grant,  that  the  condition  of  our  great 
men  is  much  to  be  nreferred  to  the  ranks  of  interior 
people.     For,  first,  they  have  more  power  to  do  good  ; 
and,  if  their  hearts  be  equal  to  their  ability,  they  are 
blessings  to  the  people  of  any  country.     Secondly,  the 
eyes  of  the  people  are  usually  directed  to  them  ;  and  if 
they  will  be  kmd,  just,  and  helpful,  they  shall  have 
their  afiTections  and  services.     Thirdly,  they  are  not 
under  equal  straits  with  the  inferior  sort ;  and  conse- 
quently they  have  more  help,  leisure,  and  occasion,  to 
polish  their  passions  and  tempers  with  books  and  con- 
versation.    Fourthly,  they  have  more  time  tt»  observe 
the  actions  of  other  nations ;  to  travel  and  view  the 
laws,  customs,  and  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
bring  home  whatsoev^  is  worthy  or  imitable.    And  so 
an  easier  way  is  open  for  great  men  to  get  honour ;  and 
such  as  love  true  reputation  will  embrace  the  best 
means  to  it.    But  because  it  too  oft^ii  happens  that 
great  men  do  little  mind  to  give  God  the  glory  of 
their  prosperity,  and  to  live  answerable  to  his  mercies, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  live  without  God  in  the  world, 
Ailfilling  the  lusts  thereof,  His  hand  is  often  seen, 
either  in  impoverishing  or  extinguishing  them,  and 
raising  up  men  of  more  virtue  and  humility  to  their 
estates  and  dignity.    However,  I  must  allow,  that 
among  people  of  thii  rank,  there  have  been  some  of 


them  of  more  than  ordinary  virtue,  whose  examples 
have  given  light  to  their  families.  And  it  has  been 
something  L&tural  for  some  of  their  descendants  to 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  houses  in 
proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  founder.  And,  to  say 
true,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  such  descent,  'tis 
not  from  blood,  but  education ;  for  blood  has  no  intel- 
ligence in  it,  and  is  often  spurious  and  uncertain; 
but  education  has  a  mighty  influence  and  strong  bias 
upon  the  affections  and  actions  of  m^i.*  In  this  the 
ancient  nobles  anfl  gentry  of  this  kingdom  did  excel ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  great  people 
would  set  about  to  recover  the  ancient  eoon<Hny  of 
their  houses,  the  strict  and  virtuous  discipline  of  their 
ancestors,  when  men  were  honoured  for  Uieir  achieve- 
ments, and  when  nothing  more  exposed  a  man  to  shame, 
than  his  being  bom  to  a  nobility  that  he  bad  not  a 
virtue  to  support. 

lPmn*$  Advice  to  hi$  ChUdrmJ] 

Next,  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  iudusb'ioos 
course  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness, 
but  for  example,  and  to  avoid  idleness.  And  if  you 
change  your  condition  and  marry,  choose  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind 
neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  such  tM  you  can 
love  above  all  this  world,  and  that  may  make  your 
habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  affectionate,  patient, 
and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
bless  you  and  your  offspring.  Be  sure  to  live  within 
compass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be  beholden  to  any. 
Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others ;  for  that 
exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a 
true  friend  expect  it.     Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  eo  no  furthw 
than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision 
for  your  children,  and  that  in  moderation,  if  the  Lord 

E*  ves  you  any.  I  diarge  you  help  the  poor  and  needy ; 
t  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and 
others;  for  we  are  all  his  creatures;  remembering 
that  *  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord? 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  ou^ingi 
may  be  better  r^ulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the 
world :  use  them  only,  and  they  will  serve  you  ;  but 
if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which  will  debase 
your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to 
them ;  it  may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others, 
God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few 
words  I  charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  yon 
speak,  hearing  out  before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and 
then  speaking  as  if  you  would  persuade,  not  impose. 

Afiront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affironts  that  are 
done  to  you  ;  but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  foi^ven  of 
your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first;  and  when 
you  are  fixc^,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor 
deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes  not  the  good 
and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger  ^  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ; 
for,  like  drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and 
throws  people  into  desperate  inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ; 
their  praise  is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  thej 
bespeak  ;  they  are  the  worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to 

*  WhQe  the  biflnence  of  education,  here  spoken  of  by  Penn, 
is  unquestionable,  the  fact  of  the  hereditary  tnuusnlsskm  of 
qumlities,  both  bodily  and  mental,  has  been  equally  well  tuetr 
talned,  although  the  Uws  by  which  it  is  refolatcd  are  stOl  la 
wmie  reqieota  obMmre. — Ed. 
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flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and,  which  ia  wone,  if 
you  belicTe  them,  you  cheat  jounelves  most  dange- 
roiuly.  But  the  rirtuouB,  though  poor,  lore,  chenah, 
and  prefer.  Remember  Darid,  who,  asking  the  Lord, 
*  Wlio  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  1  who  shall  dwell 
upon  thy  holy  hill  1'  answers,  *  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth 
in  his  heart;  in  whose  eyes  the  rile  person  is  con- 
temned, but  honoureth  them  who  fear  the  Lord.' 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  thinn :  in 
your  diet,  for  that  is  physic  by  pretention ;  it  kee^Hi, 
nay,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their  generation 
sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  spiritual  advantage 
it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel ;  keep  out 
that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;  let  your 
rirtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more 
than  food,  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  yourfUr- 
niture  be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice, 
and  luxurv.  Read  my  *  No  Cross,  no  Crown.'  There 
is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with  the  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked 
men  as  you  hope  for  the  blessme  of  God  and  the  com- 
fort of  your  father's  living  and  dying  prayers.  Be 
sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest ; 
much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates,  guardians, 
tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's 
matters,  but  when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed; 
'or  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  ill  maoneiB,  and  vexy 
unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you 
have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  Ood  be  encou- 
raged in  your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  in  all  things,  as  becometh  Qo<rs 
chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give  you 
any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  pos- 
terity, that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an 
upright  heart,  that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from 
generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East 
Jersey,  especially  the  first,  I  do  chai^  you  before  the 
Loid  God  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly, 
diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  lovinff  the  people, 
and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  im- 
partial course,  and  the  law  free  passafe.  Though  to 
your  loss,  protect  no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not 
above  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  there- 
fore, the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have  the  people 
live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  sauare,  for  Ood  sees 
you :  therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  vour  own  ears.^  En- 
tertam  no  lurchers,  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or 
revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or 
cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  ijpri^ht  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of 
men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 

THOMAS  SLLWOOD. 

Thomas  Eixwood  (1639-1713)  is  the  last  writer 
among  the  early  Quakers  whom  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  and  remarkably  endowed  with  the  virtues  of 
benevolence,  perseTerance,  and  integrity,  which  have 
been  so  generally  dispUyed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally 
free  fhmi  the  violent  and  intolerant  disposition  by 
which  George  Fox  was  characterised.  IVom  an  in- 
teresting and  highly  instructive  Life  of  EUwood, 
written  by  himsd^  it  appears  that  his  conversion  to 
tbe  principles  of  Qnakerlsfn  gmre  deep  otEeooe  to  his 


father,  who  sometimes  beat  him  with  g^reat  severity, 
particularly  when  the  son  persisted  in  remaining 
covered  in  his  presence.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  oflTenoe,  he  successively  took  from  Thomas 
all  his  hats,  so  that,  when  he  went  abroad,  the  ex- 
posure of  his  bare  head  cxxuuioned  a  severe  cold. 
Still,  howeyer,  there  remained  another  cause  of 
offence ;  for  *  whenever  I  had  occasion,'  says  EUwood, 
*  to  speak  to  my  father,  though  I  had  no  hat  now 
to  offend  him,  yet  my  language  did  as  much ;  for  I 
durst  not  say  "  you'*  to  him,  but  "  thou"  or  **  thee," 
as  the  occasion  required,  and  then  he  would  be  sure 
to  fall  on  me  with  his  fists.  At  one  of  tliese  times, 
I  remember,  when  he  had  beatoi  roe  in  that  man- 
ner, he  commanded  me  (as  he  commonly  did  at  such 
times)  to  go  to  my  chamber,  which  I  did,  and  he 
followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Being  come 
thither,  he  gave  me  a  parting-blow,  and  in  a  very 
angry  tone,  said,  "  Sirrah,  if  ever  I  hear  you  say 
thou  or  thee  to  me  again,  1*11  strike  your  teeth  down 
your  throat"  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him 
say  so,  and  feeling  a  word  rise  in  my  heart  unto 
him,  I  turned  again,  and  calmly  said  unto  him, 
**  Should  it  not  be  just  if  God  should  serve  thee  so, 
when  thou  sayest  *  thou*  or  *  thee'  to  him."  Though 
his  hand  was  up,  I  saw  it  sink,  and  his  countenance 
fall,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  me  standing  there. 
But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  into  my  chambw 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  him 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  my  father's  eyes, 
that  he  might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and  for 
what ;  and  that  he  would  turn  his  heart' 

But  what  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  EUwood 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  is  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Milton,  and  one 
of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his 
sight  The  object  of  EUwood  in  offering  his  services 
as  a  reader  was,  that  he  might,  in  return,  obtain 
from  MUton  some  assistance  in  his  own  studies.  One 
of  his  friends,  as  we  learn  from  his  autobiography, 
*had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr  Paget,  a 
physician  of  note  in  London ;  and  he  with  John 
MUton,  a  gcntlemaii  of  great  note  for  learning 
throughout  the  learned  world,  for  the  accurate  pieces 
he  had  HTitten  on  yarious  subjects  and  occasions. 
This  person,  having  filled  a  pubiic  station  in  former 
times,  Uved  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  having  whoUy  lost  his  sight,  kept  always 
a  man  to  read  to  him,  which,  usuidly,  was  the  son 
of  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,-  whom,  in 
kindness,  he  took  to  improve  his  learning.'  The 
autobiography  contains  the  foUowing  particulars  of 

lEUwoofTs  Intercoune  vfiih  MUton,'] 

He  received  me  courteously,  as  weU  for  the  sake  of 
Dr  Paget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennington^ 
who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bore  a  good 
respect;  and  having  inquired  diven  things  of  me, 
with  rrapect  to  my  &rmer  progressions  in  learning,  he 
dismissed  me,  to  proride  myself  of  such  accommoda- 
tions as  might  be  most  suitable  to  my  future  studies. 

I  went,  therrfore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near 
to  his  house  (which  was  then  in  Jewin-Street)  as  conve- 
niently I  could  ;  and,  firom  thenceforward,  went  eveiy 
day,  in  the  afternoon  (except  on  the  first  dajrs  of  the 
week),  and  sitting  by  him  in  his  dining-room,  read  to 
him  sudi  books,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  he  pleased  to 
hear  me  read. 

At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him,  obeerring  that  I 
used  the  English  pronunciation,  he  told  me  if  I  would 
have  the  benefit  cSf  the  Latin  tonpie  (not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with 
foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at  home),  I  must  learn  the 
foreign  pronunciation.    To  this  I  consenting,  he  in- 
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■trudcd  me  how  to  iwund  tbe>oirela,Kdiir«r«itfrora 
thu  coinmnn  pronuncialLon  ui*d  bj  llie  Enplish  (whr 
»I*«k  Anglict  their  L»tin),  that  (with  tome  tow  othei 
nriatioiia  in  (ouadlng  kid*  coninnuits,  in  p&rtidulu 
ctuca,  u  r,  before  £  or /,  like  CK;  Sc,  befon /,  likt 
^A,  kt.)  the  Latin  Ihua  (polirn  Hcmed  u  diffcnnl 
from  that  which  wu  delirer^d  u  the  Engliih  gine- 
nllv  siwmk  it,  w  if  it  wu  uiothcr  Un;^>ge. 

1  hid.  bffon,  during  m^  ntiivd  life  >t  hit  fotherV, 
bj  unwearied  diligence  and  indmtrr,  »  far  reoovered 
the  rulea  of  gmniniar  (in  which  1  had  once  been  Ten 
readj),  that  1  could  both  read  t.  Latin  author,  and, 
after  a  sort,  hammer  out   hi)  meaning.     Hut   th 
change  of  pronunriatioD  prored  a  new  dilticultj  to  m 
It  waa  now  harder  to  me  to  read  than  it  wai  before 
UDdentand  when  read.     But 


And  M  did  r,  which  made  mj  reading  the  more  at 
oepUble  to  mj  maalet.  He,  on  (he  other  hand,  {>ei 
eeirini  with  what  eameet  dMira  I  punued  learning 
,Ay  all  tb> 

I  read, 
lid  rt 


■aie  me 

help  he  could  ;  fur,  harmg  a  curious  ear. 
Mood,  bj  ray  tone,  when  I  uuderslood  wl 


difficult  i: 


parfHHgUf 

eVi'  time,  reading 
^ingmj«'f,  "■  ■ 
the  fonnoona. 

pi, 


Tbui  went  I  on  for  about  li; 
to  him  in  the  aflctlioona,  and  e 
mj  own  bouke.  in  my  chambei 

Rut,  ala>  !  I  had  fiiod  m;  aludica  in  a  a 
Loudon  and  1  could  nerer  agree  for  health, 
(aa  I  Buppoae)  wen  too  tender  to  bear  the  t 
air  of  that  city  ;  «  that  I  «oon  began  to  i! 
in  le«  than  two  monthi'  time,  1  waa  fain  to  lei 
m;  itudiei  and  the  city,  and  return  into  the  i 
to  prewrre  lifo  )  and  much  ado  I  had  to  get 
*  *  [HaTinr  recOTcred,  and  gone  back 
don,)  I  vat  »erj  kindly  iweiTCd  by  my  ma»l 
had  nmcelTed  *o  enod  an  opinion  of  me.  that 
Tenation  (I  found)  wiui  acceptable  to  him  ; 
•eemed  heartily  glad  of  mj  tecofery  and  relui 
into  our  old  method  of  jtudy  we  fell  again,  I 
to  him,  and  be  explaining   to  me  aa   occai 


Iphu, 


.p,  and, 


ro  I  went  to  Ajl( 

I  drtired  by  my  quondam  marter,  W 
"     '  ■      ■     ^'  -  -jeighbourbood  w 


that  he  might  get  out  of  the  citT,  for  the  nfety  of 
himaclf  andhii  family,  the  pestilence  then  gnwing 
hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  boi  for  him  in  Gilea 
Chalfont,  a  mil*  from  me,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice, 
and  Intended  to  hare  waited  on  him,  and  aeen  him 
wtll-settled  in  it,  bat  wa«  preTcoted  by  that  inipriaon- 


Ihen  brake  off 

Aller  the  ■ickuen   waa   o 
cleanncd,  and  become  aafclj 


laid  much  bete  of  Paiadiae  LoK  ; 
to  May  of  ParadiK  Found  I'  He 
r.  but  at  lome  time  in  a  raoag  i 


ddom  failed  of  doing, 
4  London),  he  ahcwe 
^aradiie   Hegained,^  . 


^m 


Ellwood   fun 


*  Chalfont ;  which  Won  I 


liahn  tome  lntet«9ting  ^ 
concerning  the  London  pruona,  in  whicl  He  UMl 
many  of  hti  brother  Quaken  were  conflned,  and  ths 
manner  in  wliich  they  we™  treated  both  there  uid 
out  of  doora.  Beiidea  hia  auttibiogmphy,  he  wrota 
iiumerooi  controTenial  trcaliiea.  the  nioet  promi- 
nent of  which  ia  Tht  /■'mniJoiroa  of  TiU^  tAalit^ 
pubtithed  in  1683.  ilia  Sacred  Hatoria  of  Iht  OU 
and  Nik  Tttlamtnl*.  which  appeared  in  IJOS  and 
1 709.  ore  regarded  a*  hia  moit  considerable  prodnc- 


JoHH  UmtTAit  (I6S8-16SS).  the  MD  of  a  tinker 
reaiding  at  Elton,  in  Bedfurdihire.  i«  one  of  the  most 
rcmaikabh!  religiou*  authore  of  thia  age.  Ho  w«a 
taught  in  childhood  to  niad  and  write,  and  afterwanlt^ 


made  a  yixit  to 

him  to 

welcome  bin 

After  norao  . 

na,  he  called 

br  a  m 

ivered 

and  road  it  at  my  le 

had  «  done. 

^um  i 

10  him.  w 

thcrmipon. 

I  found  it  was 

llent  poem, 

Aftc: 

tion,  read  it  th 

rA"".!?;"-: 

anothar  Tiiit,  and 
returned  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowledgment  for 
tlie  faTour  he  liad  done  me,  in  communicatins  it  to 
me.  He  aaked  me  how  ]  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought 
of  it,  which  I  modcatly  but  freely  told  him ;  and 
after  ran*  fiutbai  diaooone  Uxnit  it,  I  pleMentty  aaid 


IK  molyed  to  follow  hia  fatber'i  oocnpation. 
iraTi-Ued  for  many  yean  about  the  country  ai  k 
repairer  of  metal  utenaila.  At  thia  time  lie  la  rcpre- 
aented  to  hare  been  sunk  in  proSigacy  and  wicked- 
ness, though,  a«we  find  a  loTe  of  dancing  and  ringing 
bells  included  among  what  he  aflerwarda  looked  npoo 
na  heinoualy  sinftil  tendencies,  it  ii  probable  that,  like 
many  other  relitrfous  enthmiaala,  he  haa  greatly  ex- 
aggerated tlic  dcprarity  of  hia  unregenerated  Condi* 
lion.  One  of  his  moat  grleTona  trantgresaiou  me 
Ihst  of  BWearing  immoderately  i  and  it  appettn  'fc^t 
eren  while  lying  In  «ickedne*^  hia  conscience  oftco 
troaUed  liim.  By  degreea  his  reUgiom  impreasioiii 
acquired  atcenMh  and  pecmanntce  ;  till,  after  manj 
doubti  reniecting  hii  acoeptaMlity  vith  God,  tba 
dinne  anthority  of  the  Scriptarea,  and  tbe  leelitv 
at  hli  ffi iiiii  Hi  bitb  (wUch  laM  dranuMtanca 
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tie  wiu  nnce  on  the  ere  of  putting  (o  the  teet  by 
commuiding  aome  water  pudillei  to  be  ilry),  lie  al 
len^ti  attuntKl  a  comfortable  st&te  of  belivf;  and, 
haiTuig  now  reiolTed  to  lead  a  moni  and  pioui  life, 
vai,  about  the  year  16S5,bivti*ed  and  admitted  MI 


EQrUipUoa  of  Bunyan. 
Jiember  of  the  Baptiit  conjugation  in  Bedford.  Bj 
the  aolicitation  of  the  othec  oienibcra  of  thnt  body. 
he  waa  indaced  to  become  a  pn^ncher,  though  nut 
without  lome  modeat  reluiiUiice  on  his  part.  After 
It.ilouely  preacliiii);  the  goipel  for  five  yearf,  he  wat 
appreliL-iicIed  as  a  maintuiner  and  upiiolder  of  a«- 
•embUes  fur  religioui  purposcn,  wliich,  «ooo  nftet  llie 
Beitomliun,  tisd  been  declared  unlawful,  llii  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  to  perpetual  baniahment 
wai  comniiiled  to  impriionmenl  in  Bedford  jail, 
where  he  remained  for  InreWe  yeuri  and  a-]ialf. 
During  that  long  period  he  employed  hirniicif  partly 
\a  writing  pioui  works,  and  partly  in  ninking  tagged 
lacei  for  the  aiipport  of  liimself  and  hi*  fuiuily. 
Hii  library  wlule  in  priwin  cuosisted  bat  of  two 
books,  the  Bible  and  Foi'»  Book  of  Martyrs,  witli 
botli  of  wbivh  hii  owD  productioni  iluiw  him  to 
hare  become  extremely  familiar.  Having  been  li- 
berated through  the  benevolent  endeaToim  of  Dr 
Barlow,  biafaop  of  Lincoln,  he  reaumed  liia  occupii- 
tion  of  itinerant  preacher,  and  continued  to  exercise 
it  nntil  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conaclenee 
by  Jamca  IL  After  that  event,  tie  wai  enabled, 
l^  the  contributioni  of  hia  fVienda,  to  erect  a  meet- 
Ing-booae  in  Bedford,  where  liii  preaching  attracted 


Urge. 


ialife. 


Ue  frequently  viiited  and  preached  to 
tbrmiiti  In  London,  and  when  there  in  1688,  WM 
rat  off  by  fever  in  the  aii^-flnt  year  of  hia  age- 
While  in  prlaon  at  Bedford.  Banyan,  aa  we  have 
fald,  t-ompowd  leverKl  works ',  of  theoe  77it  Pilgrim'M 
Fn^ntfrm  Ihit  World  to  Hat  which  it  to  Coau  it 
the  one  which  ha>  acquired  the  moat  eitenaive  cele- 
Mtj.  It*  popularity,  indeed,  la  almoct  oniivalled  i 
It  Ml  Btme  ttuoagh  ianiuDarabla  editioni,  and  been 


d  into  moat  nf  the  European  languagea.  The 
■  this  remarkable  pmiiuction,  it  ia  hardly 
r  to  say,  ia  to  giTC  an  allegorlciU  vie*  of  ' 
Christian,  hia  diffli^uUiet.  temptations, 
„.  lenta,  and  ultimate  triumph;  ami  this  ia 
done  with  such  akill  and  grapliic  efieet,  that  thi 
twok,  though  upon  the  moat  serioui  of  subjects,  ii 
read  by  children  with  as  much  pleasure  oi  the  Actions 
professedly  written  for  their  amusement  The  work 
is,  throughout,  strongly  imbncd  with  the  CalviniKic 
principles  of  the  author,  who,  in  relating  the  conten- 
tions of  hia  hero  with  the  powcra  of  darkneaa,  and 
the  terrible  visions  by  which  he  was  so  frequently 
appalled,  has  doubtless  drawn  largely  from  what  he 
htmaelf  experienced  under  the  influence  of  hia  own 
fervid  imagination.  It  hos.'not  without  reason,  been 
questioned  whether  the  religioua  ideas  which  the 
work  is  calcuUted  to  inspire,  be  not  of  so  unnece* 
sarily  gloomy  achHracteraa  to  render  its  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  by  children  improper.  Of  the  literary 
merits  of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  Mr  Southej 
speaks  in  the  following  terms: — '  His  is  a  Iiome- 
apun  style,  not  a  manufactured  one:  and  what  a 
difference  is  there  between  its  homelineas  and  tiie 
flippant  vulgarity  of  the  Roger  L'Estrange  and  Tom 
Brown  school  I  If  it  is  not  a  weU  of  Kngliah  unde- 
flled  to  which  the  poet  aa  well  na  the  philologist 
must  repair,  if  they  would  drink  of  tlieliving  waters, 
it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,  the  vernacular 
■pecch  of  hia  age,  aonietimes,  indeed,  iti  its  rusticity 
and  coarseness,  but  always  in  ita  plainness  and  Its 
strength.  To  thia  natural  style  Bunyan  is  in  aome 
degree  beholden  for  hia  genend  popularity,  his 
language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capncity:  there  is  a 
homely  reality  about  it ;  a  nursery  tide  I)  not  more 
intelligible.  In  ita  manner  of  narration,  to  a  child. 
Another  cauae  of  hia  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the 
iinoginalion  as  little  as  the  understanding.  Tiit 
vividness  of  his  own,  which,  as  his  history  shows, 
sometimes  could  not  distinguish  Ideal  impressions 
from  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  11c  saw  the  tilings 
of  which  he  was  writing  as  distinctly  with  hit 
mind's  eye  as  If  they  were  indeed  passing  befon 
him  in  a  dn-am.  And  the  render  perhaps  sees  then 
more  saliBfuctorily  to  himsolf,  because  the  outline  Oi 
the  picture  only  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  authoi 
having  made  no  attempt  to  All  up  the  details,  every 
reader  supplies  them  according  to  the  measure  anfl 
scope  of  his  own  intellectual  and  liiinKinalivt 
powers.'*  Another  allegorical  production  of  Buni'nn 
which  is  still  read,  though  Icsa  eitenwvtiv.  is '7^ 
HvIgWar  madt  hg  King  fSiaddai  udoh  Diahol  t,/m 


man  is  lypifled  by  tlie  capture  of  the  ttourishiiig 
city  of  Mansoul  by  I>iabolus,  the  enemy  of  its  right- 
ful sovereign  Shaddai.  or  Jehovah  ;  whose  son  Im- 
maiinel  recovers  it  after  a  tedious  siege.  Bunyan's 
Gract  aboanding  lo  the  Ouef  of  Sinnen  (of  which 
the  most  remarkable  portions  are  given  Ixilow)  is  an 
interesting  tliough  fiuiatical  narrative  of  his  own  life 
and  religious  eiperienco.  Uis  other  works,  which 
are  numerous,  and  prindpally  of  the  emblematic 
class,  need  iMt  be  nieutioned,  as  thdr  ntcrila  are 
not  great  enough  to  have  preserved  them  fron 
almost  total  oblivion.  The  concluding  extracts  are 
Ihna  '  Tlie  Tilgrim's  Progress.' 

m  .StHjnii'i  AutiHognfky.l 

on  of  the  merciful  working  of  Ood 

t  be  amiss,  if,  in  the  firrt 

"ds,  give  you  a  hint  of  my 

n  ef  •  Tbs  FOptm'B  FKwna,' (t,  Ixxzvttt. 
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v«  lim. 


pedigree  and  manner  of  bringing  up,  that  therebjr  the 
goodneia  and  bounty  of  Ood  towards  me  maj  be  the 
more  adranoed  and  magnified  before  the  sons  of  men. 
For  my  descent,  then,  it  was,  as  it  well  known  by 
many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  generation,  my 
fkthe^s  house  beins  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Where- 
fore I  hare  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of  noble  blood, 
and  of  any  high-bom  state,  according  to  the  flesh, 
though,  all  things  considered,  I  magnify  the  hearenly 
majesty,  for  that  by  this  door  he  brought  me  into  the 
world,  to  partake  of  the  grace  and  life  wat  is  in  Christ 
by  the  gospel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
and  inconsiderableness  of  my  parents,  it  pleased  Ood 
to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school,  to  leani 
me  both  to  read  and  writtf ;  the  which  I  also  attained, 
aeoording  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children, 
tJiough,  to  my  shame,  I  confess  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
had  learned,  even  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  work  his  gracious  work  of  conyersion 
upon  my  soul.  As  for  my  own  natural  life,  for  the 
time  that  I  was  without  *God  in  the  world,  it  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the 
3nrit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disoAiedience, 
ph.  ii.  2,  8.  It  was  my  delight  to  be  taken  captive 
bv  the  deyil  at  his  wUl,  3  Tim.  ii.  26,  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness;  the  which  did  aluo  so  strongly 
work,  both  in  my  heart  and  life,  that  I  had  but  tew 
equals,  both  for  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and  blas- 
pheming the  holy  name  of  God.  Vea,  so  settled  and 
rooted  was  1  in  these  things,  that  they  became  as  a 
second  nature  to  me ;  Uie  which,  as  1  haye  also  with 
■obemess  considered  since,  did  so  offend  the  Lord,  that 
eyen  in  my  childhood  he  did  scare  and  terrify  me 
with  fearful  dreams  and  yisions.  For  often,  after  I 
had  spent  this  and  the  other  daj  in  sin,  I  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehensions 
of  deyils  and  wicked  spirits,  who,  as  I  tnen  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  which  I 
could  neyer  be  rid.  Also  I  should,  at  these  years,  be 
greatly  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  fearful  tor- 
ments of  hell-fire,  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  among  those  devils  and  hellish 
fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains  and 
bonds  of  darkness  unto  ihe  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
These  things,  I  say,  when  i  was  but  a  child  but 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many  sports  and  childish 
yanities,  amidst  my  yain  companions,  I  was  often 
much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith, 
yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then 
so  oyercome  with  despair  of  life  and  heayen,  that  I 
should  often  wish  eitner  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
or  that  I  had  been  a  deyil,  supposing  they  were  only 
.tormentors,  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
1  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  then  be  tormented  my- 

.A  while  after,  these  terrible  dreams  did  leaye  me, 
mkhch  also  I  soon  forgot ;  for  my  pleasures  did  ouickly 
-ettt  dff  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  if  they  haa  neyer 
been;  wherefore,  with  more  greediness,  according  to 
the  strength  of  nature,  I  did  still  let  loose  the  reins 
of  my  lusts,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  law  of  Ood ;  so  ^t,  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage,  I  was  the  yery  ringleader  in  all  manner  of 
yice  and  ungodliness.  Vea,  such  preyalency  had  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  on  my  poor  soul,  that,  had  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  preyented,  I  had  not  only 
perished  by  the  stroke  of  eternal  justioe,  but  also  laid 
myself  open  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
■ome  to  diimaoe  and  shame  before  the  &oe  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  religion  were  yeiy 

Sleyous  to  me ;  I  could  neither  endure  it  myself,  nor 
at  any  other  should ;  so  that  when  I  haye  seen  some 
read  in  those  books  that  ooncemed  Christian  piety,  it 


would  be  as  it  were  a  prison  to  me.  Then  I  said  mio 
Ood,  *  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  Ae  knowledge 
of  thy  ways,'  Job  xx.  14,  15.  I  was  now  yoid  of  all 
good  consideration ;  heay«i  and  bell  were  both  out  of 
sight  and  mind ;  and  as  for  saying  and  damning,  tJbij 
were  least  in  my  thoughts.  '  O  Lord,  thou  know«srt 
my  life,  and  my  ways  are  not  hid  from  thee.' 

But  this  I  well  remember,  that,  though  I  could  my- 
self sin  with  the  greatert  delight  and  ease,  yet  eyea 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  time  seen  wicked  things,  by  those 
who  professed  goodness,  it  would  make  my  spirit 
tremble.  As  once,  above  all  the  rest,  when  I  was  in 
the  height  of  yanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  swear  that 
was  reckoned  for  a  religious  man,  it  had  so  greet  a 
stroke  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  my  heart  ache. 
But  God  did  not  utterly  leaye  me,  but  followed  me 
still,  not  with  conyictions,  but  judgments  mixed  with 
mercy.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  and 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  out  of 
a  boat  into  Bedford  rirer,  but  mercy  yet  preeerred 
me ;  besides,  another  time  being  in  the  field  with  my 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  oyer  the 
highway,  so  I,  hayinf  astick,  struck  her  over  the  back, 
and  having  stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  mouth  with 
my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting  out  with  my  fingen, 
by  whidi  act,  had  not  Ood  bwn  merciful  to  me,  I 
might,  by  my  desperateness,  have  brought  mjraelf  to 
my  end.  This,  also,  I  have  taken  notice  of  widi 
thanksgiving  :  when  I  was  a  soldier,  I  with  others  weie 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  bat 
when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  corojiany  de- 
sired to  go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  had  con- 
sented, he  took  my  plaoe,  and  coming  to  the  siege,  as 
he  stood  sentinel,  be  was  diot  in  the  head  with  a 
musket-bullet,  and  died.  Here,  as  I  said,  were  jud^ 
ments  and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did  awaken  my 
soul  to  righteousness;  wherefore  I  sinned  still,  and 
grew  more  and  more  rebellious  against  Ood,  and  cara- 
less  of  my  own  salvation. 

Presently  afler  this  I  changed  my  condition  into  a 
married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon  a  wife 
whose  father  and  mother  were  counted  godly ;  this 
woman  and  I,  though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  pool 
might  be  (not  baring  so  much  household  stuff  as  a 
dish  or  spoon  betwixt  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  fix 
her  part,  *  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,'  and 
'  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  &ther  had  left 
when  he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  read, 
wherein  I  found  some  things  that  were  somewbat 
pleasant  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  no  coq- 
viction).  She  also  often  would  toll  me  what  a  godly 
man  her  father  was,  and  how  he  would  reprove  and 
correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  among  nis  neirii- 
bours,  and  what  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  lived  in  his 
days,  both  in  word  and  deed.  Wherefore  these  books, 
though  they  did  not  reach  my  heart  to  awaken  it 
about  my  sad  and  sinful  state,  yet  they  did  beget 
within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  vicious  life,  and 
fall  in  very  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  the  times ;  to 
wit,  to  go  to  church  twice  a-day,  and  there  verr  de- 
voutl;^  l^th  say  and  sing  as  others  did,  yet  retaining 
my  wicked  life ;  but  wiuial  was  so  ovetmn  with  tlie 
spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  and  that  with 
great  devotion,  even  all  things  (both  the  hish-plaoe^ 
priest,  cleifc,  vestment,  servioiL  and  what  else)  belong 
ing  to  the  church ;  counting  all  things  holy  that  wcie 
therein  contained,  and  espMially  the  priest  and  derk 
most  happy,  and,  without  doab^  ffrcatly  blessed,  be- 
cause they  were  the  servants,  as  1  then  thovght,  of 
Ood,  and  were  principal  in  the  holy  temple,  to  do  hie 
work  therein.  This  ooncrit  grew  so  strong  upon  mj 
spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (thou^  never  ao 
sordid  and  debaudied  in  his  life),  I  should  fimd  mj 
sj^irit  fall  under  him,  reyeience  him,  and  knit  ante 
him ;  yea,  I  thought  for  the  loye  I  did  bear  onto  theoa 
(sappoeing  they  were  the  muusters  of  Ood),  I  oooU 
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hftfe  laid  down  at  their  feet,  and  have  been  trampled 
uffon  DT  them — ^their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did 
so  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.  *  * 

But  all  this  while  1  was  not  lentible  of  the  danger 
and  eril  of  sin  ;  I  was  kept  from  considering  that  sin 
would  damn  me,  what  reli^on  soerer  I  followed,  un- 
less I  was  found  in  Christ.  Nay,  I  never  thought 
whether  there  was  such  a  one  or  no.  Thus  man,  while 
blind,  doth  wander,  for  he  knoweth  not  the  way  to  the 
city  of  God,  Eccles.  x.  15. 

But  one  day,  amongst  all  the  sermons  our  parson 
made,  his  subject  was  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
of  the  eyil  of  breaking  that,  either  with  labour,  sports, 
or  otherwise^  wherefore  I  fell  in  my  conscience  under 
his  sermon,  thinking  and  beli<*ying  that  he  made  that 
sermon  on  purpose  to  show  me  my  evil  doing.  And 
at  that  time  I  felt  what  guilt  was,  though  never  before 
that  I  can  remember ;  but  then  I  was  for  the  present 
greatly  loaded  therewith,  and  so  went  home,  when  the 
sermon  was  ended,  with  a  great  burden   upon  my 

E*  it.  This,  for  that  instant,  did  embitter  my  former 
Mures  to  me  ;  but  hold,  it  lasted  not,  for  before  I 
well  dined,  the  trouble  began  to  go  off  my  mind, 
and  my  heart  returned  to  its  old  course ;  but  oh,  how 
glad  was  I  that  this  trouble  was  gone  from  me,  uid 
that  the  fire  was  put  out,  that  I  might  sin  again  with- 
out control  1  Wherefore,  when  I  had  satisfied  nature 
with  my  food,  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind, 
and  to  my  old  custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned 
with  great  delight. 

But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game 
•feat,  and  baring  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  voice 
did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which 
said,  *  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or 
have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  t'  At  this  I  was  put  to 
an  exceeding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon 
the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I 
had,  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  as  if  he  did  severely  threaten  me 
with  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
ungodly  practices. 

1  had  no  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my  mind,  but 
suddenly  this  conclusion  fastened  on  my  spirit  (for 
the  former  hint  did  set  my  sins  again  before  my  face), 
that  I  had  been  a  great  and  grievous  sinner,  and  that 
it  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  heaven ;  for 
Christ  would  not  forgive  me  nor  pardon  my  transgres- 
sions. Then,  while  I  was  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing 
lest  it  should  be  so,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  in  despair, 
concluding  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  I  resolved  in 
my  mind  to  go  on  in  sin  ;  for,  thought  I,  if  the  casie 
be  thus,  my  state  is  surely  miserable ;  miserable  if  I 
leave  my  sins,  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them :  I 
can  but  be  damned ;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as 
good  be  damned  for  many  suis  as  be  damned  for  few. 

Thus  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  my  play,  before  all 
that  then  were  present;  but  yet  I  told  them  no- 
thing; but,  I  say,  having  made  this  c(»icIusion,  I 
returned  desperately  to  my  sport  again ;  and  I  well 
remember,  that  presently  this  kind  of  despair  did 
so  possess  my  soul,  that  I  was  persuaded  I  could 
never  attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
get  in  sin ;  for  heaven  was  gone  already,  so  that  on 
that  I  must  not  think  ;  wherefore  1  found  within  me 
great  desire  to  take  my  fill  of  sin,  that  I  might  taste 
the  sweetness  of  it ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
could  to  fill  my  belly  with  its  delicates,  lest  I  should 
die  before  I  had  my  desires ;  for  that  I  feared  greatly. 
In  these  things,  I  protest  before  God  I  lie  not,  neither 
do  J  frame  this  sort  of  speech;  these  were  really, 
strongly,  and  with  all  my  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good 
Lord,  whose  mercy  is  unsearchable,  foreive  my  trans- 
gressions. And  I  am  very  confident  that  this  temp- 
tation of  the  devil  is  more  usual  among  poor  creatures 


than  many  are  aware  of,  yet  they  continually  have  a 
secret  conclusion  within  them,  that  there  are  no  hopes 
for  them ;  for  they  have  loved  sins,  therefore  after 
them  they  will  go,  Jer.  ii.  26.  xviii.  12. 

Now,  therefore,  I  went  on  in  sin,  still  trudging  that 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  it  as  I  would.  This  did 
continue  with  me  about  a  month  or  more ;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window, 
and  there  cursing  and  swearing  after  my  wonted  man- 
ner, there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
heard  me ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed 
at  that  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  was  made  to  tremble 
to  hear  me ;  and  told  me  further,  that  I  was  the  un- 
godliest  fellow  for  swcMing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all 
her  life ;  and  that  I,  by  thus  d^ing,  was  able  to  spoil 
all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  5  they  came  but  in 
my  company.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced,  and  put 
to  secret  shame,  and  that,  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the 
God  of  heaven ;  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hang- 
ing down  my  head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little 
child  again,  that  my  father  n^ight  learn  me  to  speak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing ;  for,  thought  I, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how 
it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  I  did  from  this  time  for- 
ward so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a  great  wonder 
to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and  another 
behind,  to  make  my  words  have  authority,  now  I 
could  without  it  speak  better,  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before.  All  this  while  1  knew 
not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  leave  my  sports  and 
plays. 

But  quickly  after  this,  I  fell  into  company  with 
one  poor  man  that  made  profession  of  religion,  who,  as 
I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  religion  ;  wherefore,  liking  what  he  said,  I  be- 
took me  to  my  Bible,  and  b^an  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  efipeciallv  with  the  historical  part  thereof ; 
for,  as  for  Paul's  ^istlcs,  and  such  like  scriptures,  I 
could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant 
either  of  my  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  save  us.  Wlierefore  I  fell  to  some  outward 
reformation  both  in  my  words  and  life,  and  did  set 
the  commandments  before  me  for  my  way  to  heaven ; 
which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to  keep,  and, 
as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
and  then  I  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  uid  then 
should  break  one,  and  so  afiBlict  my  conscience  ;  but 
then  I  should  repent,  and  say  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and 
promise  God  to  do  better  next  time,  and  there  got 
help  again ;  for  then  I  thought  I  pleased  God  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England. 

Thus  1  continued  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our 
neighbours  did  take  me  to  be  a  very  godly  and  reli- 
gious man,  and  did  marvel  mudi  to  see  such  great 
alteration  in  my  life  and  manners ;  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was,  though  1  knew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  faith, 
nor  hope ;  for,  as  I  have  since  seen,  had  I  then  died, 
my  state  had  been  most  fearful.  But,  I  say,  my 
neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  convert 
sion — ^from  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a 
moral  life  and  sober  roan.  Now,  ther^ore,  they  b^aa 
to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  wdl  of  me,  both 
to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as  they 
said,  become  godly ;  now  I  was  become  a  right  honest 
man.  But  oh  I  when  I  understood  those  were  their 
words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well ; 
for  though  as  yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypocrite,  yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
trulv  godly.  I  was  proud  of  my  godliness,  and,  in- 
deed, I  did  all  I  did  either  to  be  seen  of  or  well  spoken 
of  by  men ;  and  thus  I  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
month or  more. 

Now  yon  must  know,  that  before  this  I  had  taken 
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much  delight  in  ringing,  but  mj  conscience  beginning 
to  be  teiuler,  I  thought  such  practice  wu  but  vain, 
and  therefore  forced  myself  to  leave  it ;  yet  mj  mind 
hankered  ;  wherefore  I  would  go  to  the  stccple-house 
and  look  on,  though  I  dunit  not  ring;  but  I  thought 
this  did  not  become  religion  neither ;  yet  I  forced  my- 
self and  would  l(M>k  on  still.  But  quickly  after,  I  be- 
gan to  think,  *  How,  if  one  of  the  bells  should  fall  V 
Then  1  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam  that  lay 
ererthwart  the  st(>t.'ple,  from  side  to  itide,  thinking 
here  I  mi^'ht  stand  bure ;  but  then  I  thought  again, 
should  the  bell  fall  with  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit 
the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill 
me  for  all  this  beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the 
steeple-door ;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough  ; 
for  if  a  bell  should  then  fall,  1  can  slip  out  behind 
thme  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preseryed  notwith^tand- 
ir.g.  So  after  this  I  would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring, 
but  would  not  go  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ; 
but  then  it  came  into  my  head,  *  How,  if  the  steeple 
itself  should  fall  V  And  this  thought  (it  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  con- 
tinually so  shake  my  mind,  tltat  I  durst  not  stand  at 
the  steeple-door  any  longer,  but  was  forced  to  flee,  for 
fear  the  steeple  should  fall  upon  my  head. 

Another  tning  was  my  dancing  ;  I  was  a  full  year 
before  I  could  quite  leave  that.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  thought  I  kept  that  or  this  commandment,  or 
did  by  word  or  deed  anything  I  thought  was  good,  1 
had  great  peace  in  my  conscience,  and  would  think 
with  myself,  God  cannot  choose  but  be  now  pleased 
with  me ;  yea,  to  relate  it  in  my  own  way,  I  thought 
no  man  in  England  could  please  God  better  than  I. 
But,  poor  wretch  as  I  was,  I  was  all  this  while  igno- 
lant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  going  al>out  to  establish  my 
own  righteousness ;  and  had  i>eriahed  therein,  had  not 
God  in  his  mercy  showed  me  more  of  my  state  by 
nature.  •  • 

In  these  days,  when  I  have  heard  others  talk  of 
what  was  the  sm  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  would 
the  tempter  so  provoke  me  to  d<»iire  to  sin  that  sin, 
that  I  was  as  if  1  could  not,  must  not,  neither  should 
be  quiet  until  I  had  committed  it ;  now  no  sin  would 
serve  but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speak- 
ing of  such  a  word,  then  I  have  been  as  if  my  mouth 
would  have  spoken  that  word  whether  I  would  or  no ; 
and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon 
me,  that  often  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands 
under  my  chin,  to  hold  ray  mouth  from  opening ;  at 
other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  downward  into 
some  muck -hill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speak- 
ing. Now,  again,  I  counted  the  estate  of  everything 
that  God  had  mado  far  better  than  this  dreadful  state 
of  mine  was ;  yea,  gladly  would  1  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  dog  or  a  hone,  for  I  knew  they  had  no 
souls  to  perish  under  the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  or 
sin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.  Nay,  though  I  saw  this 
and  felt  this,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  was, 
that  I  could  not  find  that  with  all  my  soul  I  did  de- 
sire deliverance.  That  scripture  did  also  tear  and 
rend  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  *  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God/  Isaiah  Ivii. 
20,21.  •  ♦ 

And  now  I  am  speaking  my  experience,  I  will  in 
this  place  thrust  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  my 
preacning  the  word,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  me  in 
that  particular  also.  After  I  had  been  about  five  or 
six  years  awakened,  and  helped  to  see  both  the  want 
and  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  venture 
my  soul  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  able  among  the 
saints  with  us  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  as 
they  conceived,  did  perceive  that  God  counted  me 
worthy  to  understand  something  of  his  will  in  his 
holy  wordy  and  had  given  me  utterance  to  express 


what  I  saw  to  others  for  edification;  therefore  they 
desired  me,  with  much  earnestness,  that  I  would 
be  willing  at  some  times  to  take  in  hand,  in  one  of 
the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  unto 
them.  The  which,  though  at  the  first  it  did  much 
dasih  and  abash  my  spirit,  yet  being  still  bj  them  de- 
sired axid  intreated,  I  consented,  and  did  twice,  at 
two  several  assemblies,  but  in  private,  though  with 
much  weakness,  discover  my  gift  amongst  them ;  at 
which  they  did  solemnly  proteift,  as  in  the  sight  of 
the  great  God,  they  were  both  affected  and  comforied, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  the 
grace  bestowed  on  me. 

After  this,  sometimes,  when  tome  of  them  did  go 
into  the  country  to  teach,  they  would  aluo  that  I 
should  go  with  them,  where,  though  as  yet  I  durst  not 
make  use  of  my  gift  in  an  open  way,  yet  more  pri- 
vately, as  I  came  amongst  the  good  people  in  those 
places,  I  did  sometimes  speak  a  word  of  admonition 
unto  them  also,  the  which  they  received  with  rejoie- 
ing  at  the  mercy  of  God  to  me-ward,  professing  their 
souls  were  edified  thereby.  Wherefore,  to  be  brief, 
at  last  being  still  desired  by  the  church,  I  was  more 
particularly  called  forth,  and  appointed  to  a  mon 
ordinary  and  public  preaching  of  the  word,  not  only  to 
and  amongst  them  that  believed,  but  also  to  ofler  the 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  received  the  faith 
thereof:  about  which  time  I  did  evidently  find  in  my 
mind  a  secret  pricking  forward  thereto,  though  at  that 
time  I  was  most  sorely  afflicted  with  fiery  darts  of  the 
devil  concerning  my  eternal  state.  *  * 

Wherefore,  though  of  myself,  of  all  the  saints  the 
most  unworthy,  yet  I,  with  great  fear  and  trembling 
at  my  own  weakness,  did  set  upon  the  work,  and  did, 
according  to  my  gift,  preach  that  blessed  gospel  that 
God  hath  shown  me  in  the  holy  word  of  truth  ;  which, 
when  the  country  understood,  they  came  in  to  hear 
the  word  by  hundreds,  and  that  from  all  parts,  though 
upon  divers  and  sundry  accounts.  And  I  thank  God 
he  gave  unto  me  some  measure  of  bowels  and  pity 
for  their  souls,  which  also  put  me  forward  to  labour 
with  great  earnestness  to  find  out  such  a  word  as 
might,  if  God  would  bless  it,  awaken  the  conscience, 
in  which  also  the  good  Lord  had  respect  to  the  desire 
of  his  servant ;  for  I  had  not  preached  long  before 
some  began  to  be  greatly  afflicted  in  their  minds  at 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  of  their  need  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  I  first  could  not  believe  that  God  should  speak 
by  me  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  still  counting  myself 
unworthy;  yet  those  who  were  thus  touched  would 
have  a  particular  respect  for  me ;  and  though  1  did 
put  it  from  me  that  tney  should  be  awakened  by  me, 
still  they  would  affirm  it  before  the  saints  of  God : 
they  would  also  bless  God  for  me  (unworthy  wretdi 
that  I  am !),  and  count  me  God*s  instrument  that 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.        *        * 

Thus  I  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  years,  crying 
out  against  men's  sins,  and  their  fearful  state  because 
of  them.  Afler  which  the  Lord  came  in  upon  my  own 
soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfort  through  Christ : 
wherefore  now  I  altered  in  my  preaching  (for  still  I 
preached  ^hat  I  saw  and  felt; ;  now  therefore  I  did 
much  labour  to  hold  with  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his 
offices,  relations,  and  benefits  unto  the  world,  and  did 
strive  also  to  condemn  and  remove  those  false  sup- 
ports and  props  on  which  the  world  doth  lean,  and 
by  them  fall  and  perish.  On  these  things  also  I  stayed 
as  long  as  on  the  other. 

After  this,  God  led  me  into  something  of  the  mys* 
stery  of  the  union  of  Christ;  wherefore  that  I  dis- 
covered and  showed  to  them  also.  And  when  I  had 
travelled  through  theee  three  points  of  the  word  of 
God,  about  the  space  of  five  years  or  more,  I  was 
caught  in  my  present  practice,  and  cast  into  prisoD^ 
where  I  have  lain  aboye  as  long  again  to  confinn  the 
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truth  by  way  of  iutfering,  as  I  was  before  in  testifying 
of  it  according  to  the  ^iptures  in  a  way  of  preach- 
ing. *  • 

When  I  first  went  to  preach  the  word  abroad,  the 
doctors  and  priests  of  the  country  did  open  wide 
against  me ;  but  I  was  persuaded  of  this,  not  to  render 
railing  foi  railing,  but  to  see  how  many  of  their  car- 
nal professors  I  could  convince  of  their  miserable  state 
hj  the  law,  and  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Christ :  for, 
thought  I,  *  That  shall  answer  for  me  in  time  to  come, 
when  they  shall  be  for  my  hire  before  their  fate/  Oen. 
zxx.  33. 

I  nerer  cared  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  oon- 
troTerted,  and  in  dispute  among  the  saints,  especially 
things  of  the  lowest  nature ;  yet  it  pleased  me  much 
to  contend  with  ereat  earnestness  for  the  word  of 
&ith,  and  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus ;  but,  I  say,  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
let  them  alone,  because  I  saw  they  engendered  strife ; 
and  because  that  they  neither  in  doing  nor  in  learins 
undone  did  commend  us  to  God  to  be  his :  besides,  I 
saw  my  work  before  me  did  run  into  another  channel, 
eren  to  carry  an  awakened  word ;  to  that  therefore  I 
did  stick  and  adhere.  *  * 

If  any  of  those  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis- 
tiy  did  after  that  fall  back  (as  sometimes  too  many 
did),  I  can  truly  say  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me 
than  if  my  own  children,  b^otten  of  my  own  body, 
had  been  going  to  their  grave.  I  think  verily,  I  may 
speak  it  without  any  offence  to  the  Lord,  nothing  has 
gone  so  near  me  as  that,  unless  it  was  the  fear  of  the 
loss  of  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  I  have  counted 
as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 

Slaoes  where  my  children  were  bom:  my  heart  hath 
een  so  wrapped  up  in  the  gloxy  of  this  excellent 
work,  that  I  counted  myself  more  blessed  and  honoured 
of  God  by  this  than  if  he  had  made  me  the  emperor  of 
the  Christian  world,  or  the  Lord  of  all  the  glory  of  the 
earth  without  it.  *  * 

But  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other,  I  had  my  temp- 
tations attending  me,  and  that  of  divers  kinds ;  as 
sometimes  I  shomd  be  assaulted  with  great  discourage- 
ment therein,  fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
speak  a  word  at  all  to  edification  ;  nay,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  speak  sense  to  the  people ;  at  which 
times  I  should  have  such  a  strange  faintness  seize  upon 
my  body,  that  my  legs  have  scarce  been  able  to  cany 
me  to  the  place  of  exercise. 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  preaching,  I  have 
been  violently  assaulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy, 
and  stronfly  tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  my 
mouth  bemre  the  congregation.  I  have  also  at  times, 
even  when  I  have  begun  to  speak  the  word  with  much 
deamess,  evidence,  and  liberty  of  speech,  been,  before 
the  ending  of  that  opportunity,  so  blinded  and  so 
estranged  m>m  the  things  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
have  been  also  so  straitened  in  my  speech  as  to  utter- 
ance before  the  people,  that  I  have  been  as  if  I  had 
not  known  what  I  have  been  about,  or  as  if  my  head 
had  been  in  a  bag  all  the  time  of  my  exercise.  *  * 
But  when  Satan  perceived  that  his  thus  tempting 
and  assaulting  of  me  would  not  answer  his  design, 
to  wit,  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  and  make  it  ineffec- 
tual as  to  the  ends  thereof,  then  he  tried  another 
way,  which  was,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  malicious  to  load  me  with  slanders  and  reproaches. 
Now  therefore  I  may  say,  that  what  the  devil  could 
devise  and  his  instruments  invent,  was  whirled  up 
and  down  the  country  against  me,  thinking,  as  I  said, 
by  that  means  they  should  make  my  ministry  to  be 
abandoned.  It  began  therefore  to  be  rumoured  up 
and  down  among  the  people  that  I  was  a  witch,  a 
Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I 
shall  only  say,  God  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But 
as  for  mine  accusers,  let  them  provide  themselves  to 
oaeet  me  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of  God,  there 


to  answer  for  all  these  things  (with  all  the  rest  of 
their  iniquities),  unless  God  shall  give  them  repent- 
ance for  them,  for  the  which  I  pray  with  all  my 
heart.  *  • 

Having  made  profession  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  preached  the  same  about  five  years,  I 
was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  of  good  people  in  the 
country  (among  whom  I  should  have  preached  that 
day,  but  they  took  me  from  amongst  them),  and  had 
me  before  a  justice,  who,  after  I  had  offered  security 
for  my  appearance  the  next  sessions,  yet  (»mmitted 
me,  because  my  sureties  would  not  consent  to  be 
bound  that  I  should  preach  no  more  to  the  people. 

At  the  sessions  after,  I  was  indicted  for  a  main- 
tainer  of  unlawful  assemblies  and  conventiclai,  and 
for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
after  some  conference  there  with  the  justices,  they 
taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession, 
as  they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me 
to  a  perpetual  banishment,  because  I  refused  to  con* 
form.  So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailer's 
hands,  I  was  had  to  prison,  and  there  laid  a  complete 
twelve  years,  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  suffer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.  In  which  condition  1  have 
continued  with  much  content,  through  grace,  but  have 
met  with  many  turnings  and  goings  upon  my  heart, 
both  from  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  my  own  corruption, 
by  all  which  (glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ)  I  have  also 
received  much  conviction,  instruction,  and  under- 
standing, of  which  I  shall  not  /here  discourse ;  only 
give  you  a  hint  or  two  that  may  stir  up  the  godly  to 
bless  God,  and  to  pray  for  and  also  to  take  encourage- 
ment, should  the  case  be  their  own,  *  not  to  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  them.' 

IChristian  in  the  Bjmda  of  OiarU  Detpair.] 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
lay,  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grotmds  they 
now  were  sleeping ;  wherefore  he,  getting  up  in  the 
morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake, 
and  asked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds !  They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims, 
and  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant,  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by 
trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you 
must  go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go, 
because  he  was  stronger  than  they.  They  also  had 
but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  themselves  in  fault. 
The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty 
and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here 
they  lay  from  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or 
light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were  there- 
fore here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and 
acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had 
double  sorrow,  because  it  was  through  his  unadvised 
haste  that  they  were  brought  into  this  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Difiidence :  so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into  his  dungeon, 
for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she 
asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  and  he  told  her.  Then  she 
counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-trc^e  cudgel,  and 
goes  down  into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first 
falls  to  rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  although 
they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste :  then  he  falls 
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upon  them,  and  beaU  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  theniHelrefi,  or  turn 
them  upon  the  floor.  Thin  done,  he  withdraws,  and 
leaTet  them  there  to  condole  their  misery,  and  to 
mourn  under  their  diHtreM :  so  all  that  day  they  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamcnta> 
tions.  The  next  night  she  talked  with  her  husband 
about  them  further,  and  understanding  that  they  were 
yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel  them  to  make 
away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning  was  coine, 
he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per> 
oeiving  them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  given  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place, 
their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of 
themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison  :  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  bitterness!  But  they  desired 
Mm  to  let  them  go  ;  with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon 
them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  where- 
fore he  withdrew,  and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  between 
themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

C/tr,  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  dot 
The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out 
of  hand.  *  My  soul  choosetb  stranglinj?  rather  than 
li/e,'  and  the  grave  is  more  em  for  me  than  this  dun- 
geon !     Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant! 

Hope,  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  drMMiful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus 
for  ever  to  abide ;  but  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
countty  to  which  we  are  going  hath  said.  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder :  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ;  much 
more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill 
ourselves.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but 
commit  murder  on  his  own  body ;  but  for  one  to  kill 
himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  more- 
over, my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave ; 
but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain 
the  murderers  go!  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life,  kc.  And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are 
not  in  the  hand  of  Oiant  Despair :  others,  so  fitr  as  I 
can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him  as  well  as 
we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause 
that  Oiant  Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  forget  to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in 
a  short  time  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us,  and 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  t  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost 
to  get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did 
not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  however,  my  brother,  let 
us  be  patient,  and  endure  a  while:  the  time  may 
come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us 
not  be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hope- 
ful at  present  did  moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
so  they  continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day  in 
their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  ^ant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  afain,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had 
taken  his  counsel ;  but  when  he  came  there  he  found 
them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for  now,  what 
for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could 
do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them 
alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into  a  grievous  rage,  and  told 
them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 
At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that 


Christian  fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to 
himHelf  again,  they  renewed  their  discourse  about  the 
giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  take  it 
or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doin^ 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followeth : — 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  lememberest  thou  not 
how  valiant  thou  hast  been  heretofore!  Apollyon 
could  not  crush  thee,  nor  could  all  that  thou  didst 
hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Siadow  of 
Death :  what  haidships,  terror,  and  amaaement,  hast 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing 
but  fearl  Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with 
thee,  a  far  weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also 
this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hath 
also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth,  and 
with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us 
exercise  a  little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou 
playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither 
afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage,  nor  yet  of  bloody 
death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the  shame 
that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up 
with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and 
his  wife  being  a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  toe  prison- 
ers, and  if  they  had  taken  hia  counsel ;  to  which  he 
replied.  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they  choose  rather  to 
bcMtf  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. Then  said  she.  Take  them  into  the  cantle- 
yard  to-morrow,  and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls 
of  thoee  thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  make 
them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thou  wilt 
also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fel- 
lows before  them. 

So  when  the  moning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to 
them  aeain,  and  takes  them  into  the  castle-yaM,  and 
shows  them  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.  These,  said 
he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  once;  and  they  tres- 
passed in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done ;  and,  when 
I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  dec 
again ;  and  with  that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thithw. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lar 
mentable  case,  as  before.  Now,  when  night  was  com^ 
and  when  Mrs  Diffidence  and  her  husband  the  giant 
were  got  to  bed,  they  b^an  to  renew  their  discourse 
of  their  prisoners;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant  won- 
dered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel 
bring  them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  re- 
plied, I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  liye  in  hope  that 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that  they  hare 

Eicklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  tliey 
ope  to  escape.    And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  t  said 
the  ^iant ;    I  will   therefore    search    them   in  the 
morning. 
Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to 

Sray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of 
ay. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as 
one  half  amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech : 
What  a  fool  (quoth  he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking 
dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty!  I 
have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ; 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  ti^. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  put  of  his  bosom,  and  be- 
gui  to  try  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he 
turned  the  key)  gave  back,  and  the  door  flew  open 
with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  out. 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 
castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also. 
After,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be 
opened  too;  but  that  lock  went  yery  hard,  yet  the 
key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open  the  door  to 
make  their  escape  with  speed,  but  tnat  gate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  wued  Gianl 
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Deopair,  who  hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisonen, 
felt  his  linibn  to  fail ;  for  his  fits  took  him  again,  so 
that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  thejr 
went  OD,  and  came  to  the  king's  highway,  and  so  were 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  the^  be- 
gan to  contrive  with  themselves  what  they  should  do 
at  that  stile  to  preyent  those  that  should  come  after 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they 
consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrare  upon 
the  stile  thereof  this  sentcr  oe : — *  Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
Despair,  who  despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims.' 
'  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read  what  was 
written,  and  escaped  the  danger. 

[Th£  CMden  CHty.} 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pil- 
grims were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  eiiter- 
mg  into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very 
sweet  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it, 
they  solaced  them  there  for  a  season.  Yea,  here  they 
heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  every 
day  the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  country  the 
•un  nhineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of 
the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from 
this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to ;  also 
here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  in 
this  land  the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because 
it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven.  In  this  land,  also, 
the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
renewed  ;  yea,  here, '  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over 
the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.'  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place 
they  met  abundance  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in 
all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out 
of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying, '  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  cometh  1  Behold,  his 
reward  is  with  him  I'  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  them  '  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  sought  out,'  &e. 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more 
rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  kingdom 
to  which  they  were  bound  ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the 
city  yet,  they  had  a  more  perfect  view  thereof:  it  was 
built  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  also  the  streets 
thereof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  glory  of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sunbeams  upon  it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick ; 
Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease : 
wherefore  here  they  lay  by  it  awhile,  crying  out,  be- 
cause of  their  pangs,  *  If  you  see  my  Ikloved,  tell  him 
that  I  am  sick  of  love.' 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards, 
rineyards,  and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into 
the  highway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places, 
behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said.  Whose  goo<lly  vineyards  and  gardens 
are  these !  lie  answered,  They  are  the  king's,  and  are 
planted  here  for  his  own  delight,  and  also  for  the 
solace  of  pilgrims :  so  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
vineyards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with 
dainties ;  he  also  showed  them  there  the  king's  walks 
and  arbcnrs,  where  he  delighted  to  be;  and  here  they 
tarried  and  slept. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  my  dream  that  they  talked  more 
in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all 
their  journey;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the 
gardener  said  even  to  me,  Wherefore  musest  thou  at 


the  matter  t  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the 
grapes  of  these  vineyards  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak. 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  go  up  to  the  city.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  was 
pure  gold)  was  so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could 
not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  that,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  that 
shone  like  gold  ;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light. 

Thene  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  t 
and  they  told  them.  They  also  asked  them  where 
they  had  lodged,  what  difliculties  and  dangers,  what 
comforts  and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way  f 
and  they  told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them,  You  have  but  two  difliculties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  city. 

Christian  and  his  companion  then  asked  the  men  to 
go  along  with  them ;  so  they  told  them  that  they  would. 
But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and 
the  river  was  venr  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  of 
this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned  ;  but  the 
men  that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through, 
or  you  cannot  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  thnre  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gate !  To  which  they  answered.  Yes,' 
but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  began  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  looked 
this  way  and  that;  but  no  way  could  be  found  by 
them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth  ?  They 
said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case ; 
For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as 
you  believe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and 
entering,  Christian  began  to  sink,  and  crying  out  to 
his  ^ood  friend  Hopeful,  bo  said,  I  sink  in  deep 
waters :  the  billows  go  over  my  head ;  all  the  waters 
go  over  me.     Sclah. 

Then  said  the  other.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother ; 
I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian, 
Ah  I  my  friend,  the  sorrow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with 
milk  and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness  and 
horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
before  him.  Also  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost 
his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  remember  nor 
orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  refreshments  that  he 
had  met  with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  discover  that 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should 
die  in  that  river,  and  never  obtain  entrance  in  at  the 
gate.  Here,  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he  began  to 
be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
with  apparitions  of  hobgoblins  and  evil  sfurits ;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  would  wtimate  so  much  by  words. 
Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  his 
brother's  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would 
be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  ere  awhile  he  would  rise 
up  again  half  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavour  to 
comfort  him,  saying.  Brother,  I  see  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  bv  to  receive  us ;  but  Christian  would  answer, 
It  is  you  ;  it  is  you  th^  wait  for ;  you  have  been  Hope- 
ful ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  he 
to  Christian.  Ah  I  brother,  said  he,  surely  if  I  was 
right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me ;  but  tor  my  nut 
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he  hath  brought  me  into  the  mare  and  left  me.  Then 
■aid  Hopeful,  Mj  brother,  jou  have  quite  forgot  the 
text,  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  '  There  are  no 
bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm  ;  they 
are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are  they 
plagued  like  other  men/  These  troubles  and  diRtrcfMcs 
that  you  go  through  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
Ood  hath  forsaken  you ;  but  are  sent  to  try  you, 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore 
Toa  have  received  of  his  goodness,  and  live  upon  him 
in  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a 
muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also,  Hopeful  added  these 
words,  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  and  with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud 
Toice,  Oh  !  I  see  him  again  ;  and  he  tells  me,  *  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rirers,  they  shall  not  oTerflow  thee.' 
Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the  enemy  wa« 
after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone 
orer.  Christian,  therefore,  presently  found  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the 
rirer  was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  over.  Now, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  rirer  on  the  other  side,  they  saw 
the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for 
them ;  wherefore,  being  come  out  of  the  rirer,  they 
saluted  them,  saying,  *  We  are  ministering  ffpiriU,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.' Thus  they  went  along  toward  the  gate.  Now, 
Tou  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mighty  hill ; 
but  the  pilgrims  went  up  that  hill  with  ea^c,  beeausc 
they  hau  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms  ; 
they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  in  with  tliein, 
they  came  out  without  them.  They  therefore  went  up 
here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  city  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds  ;  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region 
of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted because  they  got  Hafely  orer  the  rirer,  and  had 
•uch  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shining  ones  was 
about  the  glory  of  the  place ;  who  told  them,  that  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
they,  is  *  Mount  Zion,  the  hearenly  Jerusalem,  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.'  You  are  going  now,  said 
they,  to  the  Paradise  of  Ood,  wherein  you  shall  see 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  nerer-fading  fruits 
thereof;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  shall  hare 
white  robes  given  you,  and  your  walk  and  talk  shall 
be  every  day  with  the  King,  cren  all  the  days  of  eter- 
nity. There  you  shall  not  hoc  again  such  things  as  you 
■aw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  region  upon  the  earth, 
to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  aeath,  *  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.'  You  are  now  going  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets,  men 
that  Ood  hath  taken  away  from  the  eril  to  come,  and 
that  are  now  resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking 
in  his  righteousness.  The  men  then  asked,  What  must 
we  do  in  this  holy  place  1  To  whom  it  was  answered, 
You  must  there  receive  the  comforts  of  all  your  toil, 
and  have  joy  for  all  your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what 
you  have  sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers  and 
tears,  and  sufferings  for  the  King  by  the  way.  In  that 
place  you  must  wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  enjoy  the 
perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for  *  there 
you  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  There,  also,  you  shall 
•erve  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted  with 
■eeing,  and  your  ears  with  hearing,  the  plcaMant  voice 
of  the  Mighty  One.  There  you  shall  enjoy  your 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and 
ihtfte  you  i^h«^n  with  joy  receive  even  eyeiy  one  that 


follows  into  the  holy  placet  after  you.  There,  nJso^ 
you  shall  be  clothed  a-ith  glory  and  majesty,  and  put 
mto  an  equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of 
Glonr.  When  he  shall  come  with  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  70a 
shall  come  with  him ;  and  when  he  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  judgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and 
when  he  shall  pass  sentence  upon  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you  also  shall 
have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  his 
and  your  enemies.  Also,  when  he  shall  again  retuin 
to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  of  trumpet^ 
and  be  ever  with  him. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towards  the 
gate,  behold  a  company  of  the  heavenly  host  came  out 
to  meet  them  :  to  whom  it  was  said  bv  the  other  two 
shining  ones.  These  are  the  men  who  lored  our  Lord 
when  tney  were  in  the  world,  and  hare  left  all  for  his 
holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and 
we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  denired  jour- 
ney, that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in 
the  face  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a 
great  shout,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  are  called 
to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.*  There  came 
also  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  the 
king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and  shining  rai- 
ment, who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noincti,  made 
even  the  heavens  to  echo  with  their  sound.  These 
trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes  from  the  world  ;  and  this  thej  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  about  on 
every  side ;  some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  iiome 
on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sound- 
ing as  they  went,  with  melodious  noine,  in  notes  on 
high  ;  so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could 
behold  it  as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down,  to  meet 
them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on  together ;  and, 
as  they  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpeters,  even 
with  joyful  sound,  would,  by  mixing  their  music  with 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  ChriKtian  and  his 
brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  their  companj, 
and  with  what  gladness  they  came  to  meet  them :  and 
now  were  these  two  men,  a«  it  were,  in  Heaven,  before 
they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  sight  of 
angels,  and  with  hearing  their  melodious  notes.  Here, 
also,  they  had  the  city  itself  in  view,  and  thought 
they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welcome 
them  thereto.  But,  above  all,  the  wann  and  joyful 
thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelling 
there  with  such  company,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever. 
Oh  !  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious  joy  be 
expressed !     Thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  there 
was  written  over  in  letters  of  gold,  *  Blessed  are  they 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city.' 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  shining  men  bid 
them  call  at  the  gate  ;  the  which,  when  they  did,  some 
from  above  looked  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses, 
Elijah,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was  said,  These  pilgrims  are 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  the  lore  that 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gave  in  unto  them  each  man  his  certificate, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning:  thoee. 
therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he 
had  read  them,  said,  Wliere  are  the  men !  To  whom 
it  was  answered.  They  are  standing  without  the  gate. 
The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  *That 
the  righteous  nation,'  said  he,  *that  keepeth  truth, 
may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went 
in  at  the  gate;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  were 
transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  shone 
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■ketched  ID  hi*  worka}.  beccniideTcdbinuelf  toba*4 
derived  ■  great  portion  of  hit  kiiowl«dge ;  and  be 


Lks  gold.  Then  wcra  ftbo  that  met  them  with  bupi 
kad  crowutf,  and  gaTe  to  tbem  the  harpc  to  pnuAe 
withal,  and  the  ciowni  in  token  of  honour.  Then  I 
beaid  in  my  drtam  that  all  the  belle  in  the  city  rang 
■«ain  fur  Jo;,  and  that  it  waa  eaid  unto  tbcm,  'Enter 
ye  Into  tbe  joy  of  your  Lord.'  I  aiiio  heard  the  men 
Iheniselvei,  that  they  »ang  with  a  loud  voice,  (ajing, 
'Bleniiit-,  honour,  and  glory,  and  powci  be  to  Him 
that  littcth  upon  the  thcoue,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for 


Now,  juil  aa  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in 
men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and  behold  the 
ihone  like  the  snn  ;  the  etreeti,  alio,  were  paved 


their  headi,  palm.i  in  their  haada,  and  gulden  harpa, 
to  ling  praiMM  wi thai- 
Then  Hcre  nl.'o  of  them  that  bad  wingi,  and  they 

■  Holy,  holy,  holy,  i»  the  Lord.'     And  after  tbat  they 
•hut  up  the  galea  J  which  whea  I  had  aaen,  I  wiabed 

Now,  while  1  was  gazing  upon  all  these  tbingi,  I 
turned  my  head  to  look  back,  and  saw  Ignorance 
coming  up  to  Ihp  riter  aide  ;  but  be  aoon  got  over,  and 
that  without  half  the  dilticulty  which  the  other  two 
men  met  with.  For  it  happened  that  there  was  then 
in  that  place  one  Vain-Ilupc,  a  ferryman,  that  with 
hii  boat  helped  him  over;  so  he,  a>  the  otber,  1  «»w, 
did  aacend  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the  gate,  only  he 
came  alooe  ;  neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the 
Inal  encouragement.     ^Vhen  he  was  coming  up  to  the 

Ste,  be  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  waa  above,  and 
en  began  to  knock,  auppoaing  tbat  eutranre  abould 
have  been  quickly  administered  to  him:  but  he  waa 
asked  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the  top  of  the  gate. 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  would  you  have  I  He 
anawen^d,  '  I  have  eat  and  drank  in  the  presence  of 
the  Kiiij.',  and  he  taa  taught  in  our  etrecta.'  Then 
they  asked  for  bis  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in 
and  ahow  it  to  tho  K  ing ;  no  ha  fumbled  in  his  bosom 
for  one,  and  found  none.    Then  said  they.  You  have 


but  he  would 

not  come  down  to  aee 

.anded  the  two 

m  and  Hopefu 

ance,  and  bind 

im  hand  and  foo^  and 

.     Then  they  to 

ok  him  up,  and  carried 

orthat  leawoD  theaidc 


Tlie  period  under  review  and  tbe  reign  which 
immuiliatcly  preceded  it  were  fortunate  in  a  group 
of  hiatorical  writers  who  described  thoir  own  tiniea 
with  exlraurdinary  felicity.  At  their  head  atandi 
tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  givei  the  royalist  Tiew 
of  public  aBaira. 


Edward  Htde.  Kihlo*  Ci.aBEi(i>ON  (lSOS-1874). 
the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in 
Wiltthire,  ttudied  for  aeveral  yeara  at  Oifoni  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  church,  hut,  in  conaequence  of  the 
death  of  two  elder  brotheri,  was  removed  at  the  age 
ofaiitcen  to  London,  where  he  dUigently  pursued 
the  itudy  of  the  law.  While  thua  employed,  he 
•Hociatod  much  with  some  of  the  moat  eminent  of 
hii  conlemporanea,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Falkland,  Sidden,  Carev,  Waller,  Morley, 
Hales  of  Eton,  and  ChiUingworth.  From  the  cou- 
Teraation  of  these  and  other  distinguished  individualB 
(the  cbaraclen  of  lome  of  whom  be  hai  admirably 


def^larei  that  '  he  never  waa  M  pnmd,  or  thou^ 
hiinaelf  ao  good  a  man,  as  when  he  waa  the  wont 
mBn,in  the  company.'  In  the  practice  of  the  Uw 
he  made  ao  creditatJe  a  figure,  as  to  attract  the  fa- 
vourable notice  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  but  being  In 
easy  circumalancea,  and  having  entered  parliament 
in  1640,  he  aoon  afterwarda  quitted  the  bar,  and  de- 
voted himaclf  to  public  aSaini.  At  flrit  he  abstained 
from  connecting  himacif  with  any  political  party; 
but  eventunlly  be  joined  the  royalists,  to  whoie 
princijilea  lie  waa  inclined  by  nature,  though  not  in 
a  violent  degree.  In  the  atrugglea  between  Chnrlea  L 
and  the  people,  he  waa  much  consulted  by  the 
king,  wlio,  however,  sometimes  gave  liim  great 
oQtncc  by  disregarding  his  advice  Many  of  the 
papers  issued  in  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil 
war  were  the  productions  of  Ilvde.  Charica,  while 
holding  hi»  court  at  Oxford,  tioniinatcd  him  chan- 
oellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Leaving  tlie  king  in 
164«,  he  aoxBnpanied  Prince  Charles  to  the  west, 
and  subsequently  le  Jersey,  where  he  remiuned  for 
two  yeara  after  the  priiicc'a  departure  from  that 
itiuiid.  engaged  in  tranquil  literary  occupationa,  and 
especially  in  writing  a  history  of  the  stormy  crenta 
ill  which  he  had  lately  been  an  aclur.  In  IMS  bft 
joined  tile  prince  in  Holland,  and  next  year  went  ai 
one  of  hia  ambasaadura  to  Mndrid,  having  flrat  eata- 
blished  his  own  wife  and  children  at  Antwerp.  In 
Spain  the  ambaasadora  were  coldly  received:  after  suf- 
fering much  from  neglect  and  poverty,  they  were  at 
length  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  they  did 
in  I6SI ;  Hyde  retiring  to  his  family  at  Antwerp^ 
but  afterwarda,  in  tho  autumn  of  the  aaine  year, 
joining  the  exiled  Charles  at  Paris.  Thenceforth, 
Hyde  continued  to  lie  of  great  aervice  in  managing 
the  cmbamiaaed  pecuniary  aBkirs  of  the  court,  la 
giving  counsel  to  the  king,  and  in  preserving  har- 
mony among  his  adherents.  At  thia  time  his  own 
poverty  waa  such,  that  he  writes  in  1653,  '  I  liavB 
neither  clotiiea  nor  Are  to  preserve  me  from  the 
aharpnesa  of  the  aeaaon  ;'  and  in  the  fulluwing  year, 
'  I  have  not  had  a  livreoifmy  own  for  three  months.' 
He  waa  greatly  annoyed  by  the  indolence  and  extra- 
vagance of  Charlea,  who,  however,  valued  him  highly, 
and  manifested  his  approluition  by  raiaing  him  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor.  This  appointment 
by  a  king  withont  a  kingdom,  beaidei  serving  to  le»- 
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titj  the  Toytl  fLTour.  cnaMed  the  fj  and  Indolent 
mon>n;h  (o  rid  himeelf  of  clunoroni  ipplicuiti  tat 
future  lucntiTe  offlcei  In  England,  by  referring  them 
to  one  wliu  hod  greater  abilit?  to  reilit  •olicitatkm 
with  firmaeii.  Of  the  four  confldentlal  cuuniellon 
by  whnw  adrice  Charlea  wii  ilmott  excItulTelj 
directed  after  the  death  of  (MiTer  Cronnrell,  Hyde 
'bare  the  grealeit  than  of  bnaineia,  aod  waa  b«- 
llcTed  to  poueu  the  greateat  influence.  The  mes' 
turca  he  rectHnmended  were  tempered  with  lagacity. 
prudence,  and  muderation.'  '  The  cliancelloT  wai 
>  witoeai  ofthe  Be*tonticin;  he  waiwith  Charieaat 
Canterbury  in  hii  pttigreu  to  London,  followed  hia 
triomphiU  entr7  to  the  capital,  and  took  bii  aeat  on 
the  flnt  of  June  (1660)  M  (peaker  of  (he  Hooae  of 
Lord* :  he  alio  lat  on  the  aame  day  in  the  Court  of 
Chancer;,'  In  the  tune  jeai  hli  danghter  becsnie 
the  wife  of  tlie  Duke  of  York,  by  which  marriage 
Hyde  wa*  rendered  a  progenitor  of  two  qneena  of 
England,  Mary  and  Anne.  Atlbecoronatlon  in  1661, 
the  eariiiom  of  Clarendon  waa  conferred  on  him, 
along  with  a  sift  of  iESO.OOO  fmm  the  king.  He  en- 
joyed the  office  of  chancellor  till  16ES.  when,  having 
Incurred  the  pc^mlar  odium  by  lome  ojf  hia  meaanrei, 
and  raUed  up  many  liilter  enemiee  in  the  court  by 
hia  oppoiitioD  to  the  diaaoluteneea  and  eitraTagacce 
which  there  prerailed,  be  reiigned  the  great  ■«!  by 


bli  majcity'a  command,  and  waa  loou  aflerwardi 
Oumpelled  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  He  re 
tired  to  France,  and  occupied  himaelf  in  completing 
hia  HUiory  of  Ike  ReMlion  (for  sucli  wa*  the  epithet 
beatowed  hj  the  royaliaU  upon  the  civil  war), 
which,  howerer,  waa  not  pnbliihed  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Thli  great  work,  which  uiually  occu- 
pica  til  Tolumea,  ia  not  written  in  the  atudied  manner 
at  modern  hiatorical  couipoaicioua,  but  in  an  eaay 
flowing  con«eraational  style ;  and  it  la  generally 
■(teemed  fur  the  liTely  deacriptions  which  the  author 
glTea,  from  hia  own  knowledge  and  obaerratlon,  of 
bis  moat  eminent  contempoiarie*.  The  erenta  are 
Barrated  with  that  freahneia  and  minuteneia  which 
only  one  concerned  In  them  could  have  attained  )  but 
■ame  allowance  muit  be  maile,  in  judging  of  the  cha- 
ractenand  the  trajiaactiona  described,  for  the  political 
pryudlcei  of  the  author,  which,  aa  already  aeen,  were 
thine  of  a  moderate  and  Tirtuoua  royaliit.  llie  chief 
fltnlta  with  which  hia  atyle  ii  chargeable  are  proliaity 
and  InTolution.  which  render  aome  portiona  of  the 
work  unreadatJe,  except  with  a  great  elilirt  of  atten- 
tion. And  from  haripg  Iteen  written  before  notea 
cauTM  into  (ue,  the  nartatire  ii  too  frequently  in- 
terrupted bj  the  introduction  of  minute  diacuaaioni 
tt  acceaiory  uuttera.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  also  a 
rariety  ot  ahorter  worka,  among  which  are  a  life  of 
hlma^r,  :.  -pply  to  tlie  'I^Tialhan'  of  Hobbea,  and 
■n  admJhble  £aaaji  m  an  Active  and  GmltiiuiiatiBt 
I^  aniwif  Uf  Om  ikimU  in  pr^'tmJ  b^art  the 


OUht.  The  hut  ia  peculiarly  Taloable,  aa  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  to  a  aonnd  and  Tigoroua  m- 
deralanding  added  raie  knowledge  of  the  wurld, 
and  much  experience  of  life,  both  actire  and  retiirdL 
He  atronglj  maintains  the  aupeiiorily  of  an  active 
coune.  aa  having  the  greater  tendency  to  proanota 
not  only  the  happioeaa  and  ntrflilntiti.  but  alao  tba 
Tirtue,  of  the  indiTidoaL  Man,  aay*  ht, '  ia  Dot  acM 
into  the  world  only  to  haxe  a  being  to  braObe  till 
nature  eitinguiiheth  tliat  breath,  and  lednccth  Omt 
miaerable  creature  ta  the  nothing  he  waa  brfore :  be 
ia  aent  upon  an  errvnd,  and  to  do  the  InuiDeM  of 
li&i  be  bath  faculties  giien  him  to  judge  between 
good  and  eril.  to  cherish  and  foment  the  Brat  motioiia 
be  ftels  towarda  the  one,  and  to  aubdue  the  flnt 
temptationa  to  the  other  |  he  bath  not  acted  his 
part  in  doing  no  harm ;  bis  duty  is  not  only  to  do 
gnod  and  to  be  Innocent  himaelC  hut  to  propafnte 
virtue,  and  to  make  othera  better  tlian  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Indeed,  ansliaence  rffolly  is  the  first 
hopcfhl  prologue  towards  the  obtaining  wisdom ; 
yd  he  shall  never  be  wiae  who  knows  not  what  folly 
is  i  nor,  it  may  he,  commendably  and  judidooaly 
honeat,  without  having  taken  aome  view  of  the 
quHTtera  of  iniquity  i  aince  true  virtue  pre-suppoeeth 
an  election,  a  declining  aoniewhat  thai  ia  ill,  as  well 
as  the  choice  of  what  ia  good.'  Tlie  choice  of  m 
mode  of  life  he.  bowerer,  justly  thinks  ouglit  to  be 
regulated  hy  a  consideration  of  the  abilitiea  of  esdl 
Individual  who  Is  about  to  commence  hia  career; 
all  abatract  disquiaitions  on  the  subject  being  aa 
unprofitable  aa  to  argue  the  queationa,  *  Whether  a 
man  who  is  obliged  to  make  a  long  journey  ahonlil 
choose  to  undertake  it  upon  a  black  or  a  bay  hora^ 
and  take  his  lodging  always  in  a  public  inn.  or  at  a 
friend's  houac ;  to  which  tlie  nwolution,  afl«i-  how 
long  a  time  soever  of  considering,  mnst  be.  that  the 
black  horse  ia  lo  he  made  use  of^  if  he  be  better  than 
the  bay  i  and  that  tlie  inn  is  to  be  preterred.  if  the 
entertunment  be  better  there  tban  it  is  like  to  be 
at  the  friend's  house.  And  how  light  and  ridiculoua 
soever  this  instance  may  seem  to  he,  it  ia  very 
worthy  to  accompany  the  other  debate,  which  must 
be  resolved  by  the  same  medium.  That  a  man  (/ 
a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  perspicacity  uf  judg- 
ment, and  high  thoughts,  cannot  enter  too  soon  into 
the  fleld  of  action  ;  and  to  conflne  him  to  retirement, 
and  Co  spend  hi)  life  in  contemplation,  were  to  tJike 
his  life  from  him.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dull  dia- 
aplrited  fellow,  who  hath  no  faculties  of  soul  to 
exercise  and  improve,  or  such  as  no  eierciie  or  con- 
versation can  improve,  ma;  withdraw  himself  aa  far 
aa  he  can  from  the  world,  and  spend  hia  life  in  sleep, 
tiiat  was  never  awake  i  but  what  kind  of  fHiit  this 
dry  trunk  will  yield  by  his  speculation  or  contem- 
plation, can  no  more  be  comprehended  than  that  he 
will  have  a  better  and  more  usd'ul  understanding 
after  he  is  dead  and  buried.'  Lord  Clarendon  omita 
to  add,  that  dispoaitiooa  aa  well  as  talents  oaght 
always  to  be  considered ;  aince,  however  great  a 
man's  ahilitiea  may  be,  the  want  of  boldness,  self- 
conSdcnce,  and  decision  of  character,  must  operate 
as  an  insurmonntablH  bar  to  aucceas  in  the  struggle* 
of  active  life.* 

In  the  year  1811,  a  work  of  Lord  ClarendoD'a, 
which  had  till  then  remained  in  manuscript,  waa 
published  under  the  title  of  Rdigiai  ami  Policy,  aad 
tht  CrwnlnuiiiH  anf  ^luutance  tkry  lAimId  girt  ^ 
tach  o/ier  I  wi'iA  a  5<irt*y  o/  iht  Fomr  md  Jarit- 
dictum  o/t/u  Figx  ia  Ou  DominiomM  cf  ollur  Fracn. 


TlndlflstkKi  of  HiirueJf  from  tlia  Ch>TS«  at  Ulfh  Tiismm. 
CanHcnplillau  on  tlie  PhIhu  of  Da'ld  i  tHalocDia  In  Ifea 
Want  of  RMpnjt  doe  to  A(«,  ant  so  Mnnalkm ;  aad  sw^asa 
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The  prindpfd  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  the 
injury  which  religion  has  sustained  by  the  pope's 
anuroption  of  temporal  authority,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  Catlv^Ucs  living  under  Protestant 
gOTernments  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity, in  opposition  to  their  own  sovereign. 

Lord  Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion'  was 
not  intended  for  publication  till  the  numerous  public 
individuals  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  year 
1707.  It  was  edited  by  Lord  Rochester,  Bishop  Sprat, 
and  Dean  Aldrich,  who  made  numerous  alterations 
on  the  text,  which,  however,  has  now  been  correctly 
giren  in  an  edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

[lUeeptum  of  the  lAtwrgy  cU  Edinburgh  in  1637.] 

On  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work,  the 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  council, 
being  present  in  the  cathedral  church,  the  dean  began 
to  read  the  Liturgy,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
upon,  but  a  noi«e  and  clamour  was  raised  throughout 
the  church,  that  no  words  could  be  heard  distuictly ; 
and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 
were  thrown  at  the  dean's  head.  The  bishop  went  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  sacreduess  of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
*he  king ;  but  he  found  no  more  reverence,  nor  was 
the  clamour  and  disorder  less  than  before.  The  chan- 
cellor, from  his  seat,  commanded  the  provost  and 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery  in 
which  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  suppress  the 
riot  I  which  at  last  with  great  difficulty  they  did,  by 
driving  the  rudest  of  those  who  made  the  disturbance 
out  of  the  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gave 
the  dean  opportunity  to  proceed  in  the  reading  of 
the  Liturgy,  that  was  not  at  all  attended  or  heark- 
ened to  by  those  who  remained  within  the  church; 
and  if  it  had,  they  who  w/ere  turned  out  continued 
the ir  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  endea- 
voured to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  to  follow  their  devotions. 

When  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 
done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 
of  the  church  to  their  houses,  the  rabble  followed  the 
bishops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  they  could 
invent,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popery  into 
the  kingdom,  and  making  the  people  slaves ;  and  were 
not  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 
handb  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them  ;  and 
treated  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  most  active  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 
difficulty  he  got  into  a  house,  after  they  h^d  torn  his, 
habit,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  his  own,  with 
great  hazard  of  his  life.  As  this  was  the  reception 
which  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 
with  the  same  noise  and  outcries,  and  threatening 
the  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same 
bitter  execrations  against  bishops  and  popery. 

Hitherto  no  person  of  condition  or  name. appeared 
or  seemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confutiion ;  it 
was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
which  is  more  strange,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
seems  the  bishops  tnought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  require  any  help  or  protection  from  the 
council ;  but  without  conferring  with  them,  or  apply- 
ing themselves  to  them,  th^  despatched  away  an 
express  to  the  king,  with  a  full  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
would  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  carry- 
ing on  his  service. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
there  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
disorders  there,  or  of  anything  done  there  which  might 
produce  any.    *    *    And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so 


little  curiosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  oountiy 
to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  parts  of  Europe,  no  inan  ever  inquired  what 
was  doing  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gaaette ;  and  even  afber 
the  advertisement  of  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  such 
a  despatch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  appear  more  vigorously 
in  the  vindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  ail  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  b^^,  pursued  the  business  vigour- 
ously,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  though  in  the  hubbub  of  the  first  day 
there  appeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the 
actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  yet  they 
discovered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  ruik  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  oji  the  behalf  of  the  biahoiMt;  whereupon  more 
considerable  persons  every  day  appeared  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii. 
50,  '  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  ana  ladies  of  the  bei»t  quality 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable,  made  war  u}K)n  the  bishops, 
as  introducers  of  popery  and  superstition,  against  which 
they  avowed  themselves  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies ; 
and  their  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit;  insomuch  as  within  few  days  the 
bishops  durst  not  appear  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  such  of  the  lords  as  durst  be  m  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  violence,  had 
their  coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  thoir  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  glad  to  send  for  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  though 
they  appeared  not  in  it,  who  readily  came  and  re- 
deemed them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  was  scarce  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

iChafxuster  of  IFampden.'] 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring  anything 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  and 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a  life 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  aflfability;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  out 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse, 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was 
assumed;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  obsierved  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  judgment, 
and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolution^ 
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but  sach  M  he  eoniracted  from  the  inform&tion  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  dtacounes  of  others, 
whom  he  had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  lead- 
ins  into  hill  principles  and  inclinations,  whiUt  they 
believed  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counnel 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himaelf,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he 
cared  lesa  to  keep  on  the  mask. 


[CharaeUr  cf  Lord  Fdlkkmd.} 

In  this  unhappy  battle  [of  Newbury]  was  slain  the 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind, 
and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and 
accursed  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be 
most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity  : 


Turps  mori,  post  te,  solo  non 


dolorsb 


Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was  so 
happy,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improvement. 
Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  to  him  by 
the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing  through  his 
iather  or  mother,  who  were  then  both  alive,  and  not 
well  enough  contented  to  find  themselves  passed  by  in 
the  descent.  His  education  for  some  years  had  been 
in  Ireland,  where  his  fietther  was  lord  deputy ;  so  that, 
when  he  returned  into  England  to  the  poiwession  of 
his  fortune,  he  was  unentangled  with  any  acquaintance 
or  friends,  which  usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of 
conversation,  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  elec- 
tion of  his  company,  which  he  chose  by  other  rules 
than  were  prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted 
tome  few  to  his  friendship  for  the  agreeableuess  of 
their  natures,  and  their  undoubted  atfection  to  him, 
that  his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part 
was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity ;  and 
such  men  had  a  title  to  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good 
parts  in  any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with 
poverty  or  want,  a  moni  liberal  and  bountiful  patron 
towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune ;  of  which,  in 
those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if 
he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might 
have  been  thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and 
pertinacious  in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not 
to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to 
that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolv^  not  to 
see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he 
had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to 
his  own  house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with 
that  indefatigable  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieved in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and 
accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

in  thi>  tim\hifthous«  beii.i(witiin  1  ttle  nore than 
ten  iuiles  of  Oxford,  he  coniraotel  familiarity  and 
frieudtihip  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of 
that  uuivvrMity,  who  found  such  an  immenseness  of 
wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so  infinite 
a  fancy,  bound  in  bv  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such 
a  vast  knowledge,  ttiat  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any- 
thing, yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had 
known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
dwelt  vrith  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer 
air  ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study, 
and  to  •zamine  and  refine  those  grosser  propositions 


which  laziness  and  consent  made  eorroit  in  vulvar 
conversation.  •  • 

He  was  superior  to  all  thoae  passions  and  alTecticma 
which  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no 
other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  repoted 
a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made  him  too  much 
a  contemner  of  those  arts  which  must  be  indulged  in 
the  transactions  of  human  aliaira.  In  the  last  ahoct 
parliament  be  was  a  burgess  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  from  the  debates,  which  were  there 
managed  with  all  ima^nable  gravity  and  sobrietj,  he 
contracted  such  a  reverence  to  pariiamentb,  that  he 
thought  it  really  impossible  they  could  ever  prodaoe 
mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom ;  or  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermiasion 
of  them.  •  • 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  persons  who  appeare<l  mo«t  active^ 
especially  of  Mr  Hampden,  kept  him  longer  from  soa- 
pecting  any  design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in  eon- 
elusions,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  better  inmrmed  what  was  law,  and  dis- 
cerned in  them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  yote 
of  one  or  both  houses,  no  man  more  opposed  those 
attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party  more  trouble  bj 
reason  and  argumentation ;  insomuch  as  he  was  by  de- 
grees looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to 
which  he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those 
addresses,  aud  even  those  invitations  which  he  was 
obliged  almost  by  civility  to  entertain.  And  he  was 
so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he  should  in- 
cline to  prefennent,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroseness 
to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or 
queen's  favour  towards  him  but  the  deserving  it.  For 
when  the  king  sent  for  him  once  or  twice  to  speak 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  exceUenft 
comportment  in  those  councils,  which  his  majesty 
graciously  termed  'doing  him  service,*  his  answers 
were  more  negligent,  and  less  satisfactory,  than  might 
be  expected  ;  as  if  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  should 
be  just,  not  that  they  should  be  acceptable  ;  and  that 
his  majesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded  only 
from  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  without  any  sym- 
pathy in  his  affections. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  with- 
out some  appetite  of  danp^r ;  and  therefore,  upon  any 
occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his  person  in 
those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  forwardness  of  the 
commanders  to  be  most  like  to  be  farthest  engaged ; 
and  in  all  such  encounters,  he  had  about  him  an  ex- 
traordinary cheerfulness,  without  at  all  affecting  the 
execution  that  usually  attended  them ;  in  which  he 
took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it 
was  not  by  resistance  made  necessary ;  insomuch 
that  at  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was 
like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  iutfrpoeing  to 
save  those  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  nnd 
against  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away ;  so  that  a  man  might 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he 
acknowledged  he  was  addicted  to  the  profession  of  a 
soldier ;  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune,  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  I^w  Countries, 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give 
himself  up  to  it ;  from  whidi  he  was  diverted  by  the 
complete  inactivity  of  that  iummer;  so  he  retained 
into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon  that 
vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before,  till  the 
first  alarm  from  the  north ;  then  again  he  made  ready 
for  the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repulse  in 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  hone^  of  which  ho  had 
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»  promifle,  he  went  a  Tolunteer  iirith  the   Earl  of 
Essex. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  Tiracitj  grew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him, 
which  he  had  never  been  used  to ;  yet  being  one  of 
those  who  beliered  that  one  battle  would  end  all  dif- 
ferences, and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a  rictoiy  on 
one  side  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  any  conditions  from  the  rictor  (which  supposition 
and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into  the  minds  of  most 
men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advan- 
tages that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  oO*  he  re- 
sisted those  indispositions.  But  after  the  king's  return 
fVom  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two 
houses  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  those  indis- 
positions which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a 
perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he  who  had  been 
so  exactly  easy  and  affable  to  all  men,  that  his  face 
and  countenance  was  always  present  and  vacant  to 
his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  plea- 
santness of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility, 
became  on  a  sudden  less  communicable ;  and  thence 
very  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly  affected  vrith  the 
spleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded 
before  always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry,  and 
expense,  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re- 
ception of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  ad- 
dresses to  his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe, 
that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (strangers  to  his 
nature  ajid  disposition)  who  believed  him  proud  and 
imperious ;  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever  more 
free.  *  * 

"WTicn  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly 
solicitous  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  might 
promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill 
and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ; 
and  would  passionately  profess,  *  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desola- 
tion the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.'  This 
made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  '  that  he  was 
80  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;' 
which  was  a  most  unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man 
that  was  himself  the  most  punctual  and  precise  in 
every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience 
or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  a^inst  either.  *  * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the 
first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both 
sidee  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with 
%  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope 
he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort 
from  that  imagination,  llius  fell  that  incomparable 
Toung  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  despatched  the  true  business  of  life, 
that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  know- 
ledge, and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with 
more  innooency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be 
the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 

[OKoroefer  of  Oharlet  /.] 

Bat  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  cha- 
ncter  of  his  person,  that  posterity  may  know  the  in- 
eftimable  loss  which  the  nation  then  underwent,  in 


being  deprived  of  a  prince  whose  example  would  have 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and  piety 
of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.  To 
speak  first  of  his  private  qualifications  as  a  man,  be- 
fore the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues ;  he 
was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an 
honest  mui ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temp- 
tation could  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except 
it  was  BO  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  compassion  of  nature 
which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon 
to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  represented 
to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that 
flowed  from  such  his  indulgence.  And  then  he  re- 
strained himself  from  pardoning  either  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits 
of  his  severity  by  a  wonderful  reformation  of  those 
enormities.  He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions ;  he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re> 
creations  or  sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  moru' 
ing,  before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers  ;  so  that  on 
hunting  days,  his  chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early 
attendance.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  observing 
the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  ayd  was 
so  severe  an  exacter  of  gravity  and  reverence  in  all 
mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never  endure  any 
light  or  profane  word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  so- 
ever it  was  covered ;  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  oc* 
casion,  no  man  durst  bring  before  him  anything  that 
was  profane  or  unclean.  That  kind  of  wit  had  never 
any  countenance  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example 
of  conjugal  affection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their  liberty ; 
and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to 
prosecute  those  scandalous  vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  relation 
to  his  service. 

His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  thai 
hindered  them  from  shinine  in  full  lustre,  and  from 
producing  those  fruits  they  should  have  been  attended 
with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  though 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared  more  after  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  aAer  which  those  showers 
fell  very  rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving, 
which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
court  very  orderly,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  in  a 
place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and 
observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his 
person  ;  and  did  not  love  strangers,  nor  very  confident 
men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he 
frequently  accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board, 
and  judged  very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  medi- 
ating part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
persuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humours 
made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person  ;  but,  in  his  riper 
years,  not  very  enterprising.  He  had  an  excellent 
understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ; 
which  made  him  oftentimes  change  his  oi>vn  opinion 
for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irre- 
solute than  the  conjuncture  of  his  affairs  would  ad- 
mit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious 
nature,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  duty. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to  approach- 
ing evils  proceeded  from  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  way,  and  not  hearken 
to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  ui^ged.  This 
only  restruned  him  from  pursuing  his  advantage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  numanly  speaking, 
he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  #&tire 
obedience  that  could  have  been  wished.    But  no  num 
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can  aa/  he  had  then  manj  who  advised  him  to  it,  but 
the  contrary,  bj  a  wonderful  iudi«poflition  all  his 
council  had  to  the  war  or  any  other  fatigue.  He  wan 
always  a  great  lorer  of  the  Scottish  nation,  having  not 
only  been  bom  thero,  but  educat«d  by  that  people, 
and  besieged  \n  them  always,  having  few  English 
about  him  till  he  was  king ;  and  the  major  number 
of  his  servants  being  still  of  that  nation,  who  he 
thought  could  never  fail  him.  And  among  the'ie,  no 
man  bad  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  by  the  humblest 
insinuations,  as  Duke  Hamilton  had. 

Ah  he  excelled  in  all  other  virtues,  so  in  temperance 
be  was  so  strict,  that  he  abhorred  all  debaucnery  to 
that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  festiral  solemnity,  where 
he  once  was,  when  very  many  of  the  nobility  of  the 
English  and  Scots  were  entertained,  being  told  by  one 
who  withdrew  from  thence,  what  vast  draughts  of  wine 
they  drank,  and  *that  there  was  one  earl  who  had 
drank  most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was  not  himself 
moved  or  altered,'  the  king  said,  *  that  he  deserved  to 
be  han^d  ;'  and  that  earl  coming  shortly  after  into 
the  room  where  his  migesty  was,  m  some  gaiety,  to 
show  how  unhurt  he  was  from  that  battle,  the  king 
tent  one  to  bid  him  withdraw  from  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence ;  nor  did  he  in  some  days  afler  appear  before 
him. 

So  manv  miraculous  circumstanoee  contributed  to 
bis  ruin,  that  men  might  well  think  that  heaven  and 
earth  conspired  it.  Though  he  was,  from  the  first 
declension  of  his  power,  so  much  betrayed  by  his  own 
servants,  that  there  were  very  few  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  him,  ye4  that  treachery  proceeded  not  always 
from  any  treasonable  purpose  to  do  him  any  harm, 
but  from  particular  and  personal  animosities  against 
other  men.  And  afterwards,  the  terror  all  men  were 
under  of  the  parliament,  and  the  guilt  they  were  con- 
scious of  themselves,  made  them  watch  all  opportu- 
nities to  make  themselves  gracious  to  those  who  could 
do  them  good  ;  and  so  they  became  spies  upon  their 
master,  and  from  one  piece  of  knavery  were  hardened 
and  confirmed  to  undertake  another,  till  at  last  they 
had  no  hope  of  preservation  but  by  the  destruction  of 
their  master.  And  after  all  this,  when  a  man  mi^ht 
reasonably  believe  that  less  than  a  universal  defection 
of  three  nations  could  not  have  reduced  a  great  king 
to  so  ugly  a  fate,  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  that  very 
hour,  when  he  was  thus  wickedly  murdered  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun,  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  his  subjects  in  general,  was  as  much 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  longed  for  bv  the  people  in 
general  of  the  three  nations,  as  any  of  nis  predecessors 
had  ever  been.  To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthiest 
gentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best 
husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced.  And  if  he  were 
not  the  greatest  king,  if  he  were  without  some  parts 
and  qualities  which  iiavo  made  some  kings  great  and 
happy,  no  other  prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  was 
possMsed  of  half  his  virtues  and  endowments,  and  so 
much  without  any  kind  of  vice. 

IBteape  of  ChofUt  II.  aJUr  fHu  BaitU  qf  Wareater*'] 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  a  body  of  horse  to 
fight,  he  could  have  too  many  to  fly  with  him ;  and 
he  had  not  been  many  hours  from  Worcester,  when 
lie  found  about  him  near,  if  not  above,  four  thousand 
of  his  horse.  There  was  David  Lesley  with  all  his  own 
equipage,  as  if  he  had  not  fled  upon  the  sudden  ;  so 
that  gcKKi  order,  and  r^ularity,  and  obedience,  might 

S$t  have  made  a  retreat  even  into  Scotland  itself, 
ut  there  was  paleness  in  every  man's  looks,  and 
jealousy  and  confusion  in  their  faces ;  and  scarce  any- 
thing could  worse  befall  the  king  than  a  return  into 

*  The  parttonlars  at  this  esoape  are  here  narrated  *  as  the 
had  them  txmn  the  Ui*  htanaeli.'  I 


Scotland,  which  yet  he  could  not  reasonably  promise 
to  himftelf  in  that  company.  But  when  the  night 
covered  them,  he  found  means  to  withdraw  himself 
with  one  or  two  of  his  own  servants,  whom  he  likewise 
discharged  when  it  begun  to  be  light ;  and  after  he 
had  made  them  cut  on  his  hair,  he  betook  himself 
alone  into  an  adjacent  wood,  and  relied  only  upon 
Him  for  his  preitervation  who  alone  could,  and  did 
miraculously  deliver  him. 

When  it  was  morning,  and  the  troops  which  had 
marched  all  night,  and  who  knew  that  when  it  begun 
to  be  dark  the  king  was  with  them,  found  now  that 
he  was  not  there,  they  cared  lese  for  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  and  most  of  them  who  were  English  separated 
themselves,  and  went  into  other  roads ;  and  wherever 
twenty  horse  appeared  of  the  country,  which  was  now 
awake,  and  upon  their  guard  to  stop  and  arrest  the 
runaways,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  horse  would 
fl^,  and  run  several  ways ;  and  twenty  of  them  would 
give  themselves  prisoners  to  two  country  fellows ;  how- 
ever, David  Lesley  reached  Yorkshire  with  above  fif- 
teen hundred  horse  in  a  body.  But  the  jealousies  in- 
creased every  day  ;  and  those  of  his  own  country  were 
so  unsatisfied  with  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour, 
that  they  did,  that  is,  many  of  them,  believe  that  he 
was  corrupted  by  Cromwell ;  and  the  rest,  who  did 
not  think  so,  believed  him  not  to  understand  hi^  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  had  been  bred  from  his  cradle. 
When  he  was  in  his  flight,  considering  one  momin| 
with  the  principal  persons  which  way  they  shoula 
take,  some  proposea  this  and  others  that  way,  Sir 
William  Armorer  asked  him,  *  which  way  he  thought 
best  t'  which,  when  he  had  named,  the  other  said, '  he 
would  then  go  the  other ;  for,  he  swore,  he  had  be- 
trayed the  king  and  the  army  all  the  time  f  and  so 
left  him.  •  • 

It  is  great  pity  that  there  was  never  a  journal  made 
of  that  miraculous  deliverance,  in  which  there  might 
be  seen  so  many  visible  impressions  of  the  immediate 
hand  of  Ood.  When  the  darkness  of  the  night  wss 
over,  after  the  king  had  cast  himself  into  that  wood, 
he  discerned  another  man,  who  had  gotten  upon  an 
oak  in  the  same  wood,  near  the  place  where  the  king 
had  rested  himself,  and  had  slept  soundly.  The  man 
upon  the  tree  had  first  seen  the  king,  and  knew  him, 
and  came  down  to  him,  and  was  known  to  the  kin^ 
being  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour  county  of  Staf- 
fordshire, who  had  sen'ed  his  late  majesty  during  the 
war,  and  had  now  been  one  of  the  few  who  re.'*ortcd  to 
the  king  afler  his  coming  to  Worcester.  H'ia  name 
was  Careless,  who  had  had  a  command  of  foot,  about 
the  degree  of  a  o^itain,  under  the  Lord  Loughboroudli. 
He  persuaded  the  king,  since  it  could  not  oe  safe  for 
him  to  go  out  of  the  wood,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  fully  light,  the  wood  itself  would  probably 
be  visited  by  those  of  the  oountiy,  who  would  be 
searching  to  find  those  whom  they  might  make  pri- 
soners, Uiat  he  would  get  up  into  that  tree  where  he 
had  been,  where  the  boughs  were  so  thick  with  leaves 
that  a  man  would  not  be  discovered  there  without  a 
narrower  inquiiy  than  people  usually  make  in  places 
which  they  do  not  suspect.  The  king  thought  it  good 
counsel,  and,  with  the  other's  help,  climbed  into  the 
tree,  and  then  helped  his  companion  to  ascend  aitet 
him,  where  they  sat  all  that  day,  and  securely  saw 
many  who  came  purposely  into  the  wood  to  look  after 
them,  and  heard  all  their  discourse,  how  they  would 
use  the  king  himself  if  they  could  take  him.  This 
wood  was  either  in  or  upon  the  borders  of  StafTord- 
shire;  and  though  there  was  a  highway  near  one 
side  of  it,  where  the  king  had  entered  into  it,  yet  it 
was  large,  and  all  other  sides  of  it  opened  amongst 
inclosures,  and  Careless  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  neighbour  villages  ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  king^ 
good  fortune  that  this  ^ntlcmui,  by  beinf  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  was  acquamted  with  those  of  that  piro* 
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feesion  of  all  degrees,  who  had  the  best  opportani- 
ties  of  concealing  him ;  for  it  must  nerer  be  denied, 
that  some  of  that  religion  had  a  yery  great  share  in 
his  majesty's  preserration. 

The  day  being  spent  in  the  tree,  it  was  not  in  the 
king's  power  to  foi*get  that  he  had  lived  two  days  with 
eating  yery  little,  and  two  nights  with  as  little  sleep ; 
so  that,  when  the  night  came,  he  was  willing  to  make 
some  provision  for  both ;  and  he  resolved,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  companion,  to  leave  his 
blessed  tree;  and,  when  the  night  was  dark,  they 
walked  through  the  wood  into  those  indosures  whidi 
were  farthest  from  anv  highway,  and  making  a  shift 
to  get  over  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
eight  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  mora  grievous  to 
the  king  by  the  weight  of  his  boots  (for  he  could  not 
put  them  off  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  wuit  of 
shoes),  before  morning  they  came  to  a  poor  cottage, 
the  owner  whereof,  being  a  Romui  Catholic,  was  known 
to  Careless.  He  was  called  up,  and  as  soon  as  he 
knew  one  of  them,  he  easily  concluded  in  what  condi- 
tion they  both  were,  and  presently  carried  them  into 
a  little  bam  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging 
than  he  bad  for  himself.  But  when  they  were  there, 
and  had  conferred  with  their  host  of  the  news  and 
temper  of  the  country,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 
would  be  the  greater  if  they  stayed  together;  and, 
therefore,  that  Careless  should  presently  be  gone,  and 
should,  within  two  days,  send  an  honest  man  to  the 
king,  to  guide  him  to  some  other  place  of  security ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  should  stay  upon 
the  hay-mow.  The  poor  man  had  nothing  for  him  to 
eat,  but  promised  him  good  butter-milk ;  and  so  he 
was  once  more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary 
soever,  departing  from  him  before  day,  the  poor  man 
of  the  house  knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Worcester.  The  king  slept  rexy  well  in 
his  lodjnngt  till  the  time  that  his  host  brought  him  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  a  great  pot  of  butter-milk,  which 
ne  thought  the  best  food  he  ever  had  eaten.  The  poor 
man  spoke  very  intelligently  to  him  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror  that  possessed 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  best  affected.  lie  told 
him,  '  that  he  himself  lived  by  his  daily  labour,  and 
that  what  he  had  broug:ht  him  was  the  fare  he  and 
his  wife  had  ;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  should  endea- 
vour to  procure  better,  it  might  draw  suspicion  upon 
him,  and  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some- 
body with  him  that  was  not  of  his  own  family.  How- 
ever, if  he  would  have  him  get  some  meat,  he  would 
do  it ;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet,  he  should 
have  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some  of  the  butter  that 
was  made  with  it.'  The  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
reason,  and  would  not  run  the  hazard  for  a  change  of 
diet ;  desired  only  the  man  *  that  he  might  have  his 
company  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  could  give  it 
him ;'  there  being  the  same  reason  against  the  poor 
man's  discontinumg  his  labour,  as  the  alteration  of 
his  fare. 

After  he  had  rested  upon  this  hay-mow  and  fed 
upon  this  diet  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  third  night,  another  fellow,  a  little 
above  the  condition  of  his  host,  came  to  the  house, 
sent  from  Careless,  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 
house,  more  out  of  any  road  near  which  any  part  of 
the  array  was  like  to  march.  It  was  above  twelve 
miles  that  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to  use  the  same 
caution  he  had  done  the  first  night,  not  to  go  in  any 
common  road,  which  his  guide  knew  well  how  to 
avoid.  Here  he  new  dressed  himself,  changing  clothes 
with  his  landlord  ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  kept 
his  own  shirt ;  but  he  considered,  that  men  are  not 
sooner  discovered  by  any  mark  in  disguises  than  bv  I 
Saying  fiu<  linen  in  ill  clothes ;  and  so  he  parted  with  | 


his  shirt  too,  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then 
on.  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  he  must  leave  his 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  taken  the  best  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  they  were 
not  easy  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  on,  and,  in  a 
short  time  after,  grew  very  grievous  to  him.  In  this 
equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first  lodging  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night,  under  the  conduct  of  this  guide, 
who  guided  him  the  nearest  way,  crossing  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of 
meeting  passengers.  This  was  so  grievous  a  march, 
and  he  was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  being  taken  and  suffered  to  rest,  before 
purchasing  bis  safety  at  that  price.  His  shoes  had, 
after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  away,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
his  ill  stockings,  which  were  quickly  worn  out ;  and 
his  feet,  with  the  thorns  in  getting  over  hedges,  and 
with  the  stones  in  other  places,  were  so  hurt  and 
wounded,  that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  desperate  and  obstinate  resolution  to 
rest  there  till  the  morning,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  hassard  soever  he  run.  But  his 
stout  guide  still  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  sometimes  promising  that  the  way  should  be 
better,  and  sometimes  assuring  him  that  he  had  but 
little  farther  to  ^ ;  and  in  this  distress  and  perplexity, 
before  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  designed ; 
which,  though  it  was  better  than  that  which  he  had 
left,  his  lodging  was  still  in  the  bam,  upon  straw 
instead  of  hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it  as  the 
expectation  of  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he  had 
such  meat  and  porridge  as  such  people  use  to  have, 
with  which,  but  especially  with  the  butter  and  the 
cheese,  he  thought  himseu  well  feasted ;  and  took  the 
best  care  he  could  to  be  supplied  with  other,  little 
better,  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance as  put  him  not  to  much  trouble ;  for  having  not 
yet  in  his  thought  which  way  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  that  was  designed  was  only,  by 
shifting  from  one  house  to  another,  to  avoid  discovery. 
And  being  now  in  that  quarter  which  was  more  in- 
habited by  the  Roman  Catholics  than  most  other  parts 
in  England,  he  was  led  from  one  to  anotner  of  that 
persuasion,  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity.  But  he 
then  observed  that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentle- 
man's house,  though  that  country  was  full  of  them, 
but  only  to  poor  houses  of  poor  men,  which  only 
yielded  him  rest  with  very  unpleasant  sustenance; 
whether  there  was  more  danger  in  those  better  houses, 
in  r^;ard  of  the  resort  and  the  many  servants,  or 
whether  the  owners  of  great  estates  were  the  owners 
likewise  of  more  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Within  few  days,  a  very  honest  and  discreet  person, 
one  Mr  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  attended 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parts, 
came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless,  and  was  a  very  great 
assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  And  when  the  places 
to  which  he  carried  him  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  walk,  he  provided  him  a  horse,  and  more  proper 
habit  than  the  rags  he  wore.  This  man  told  him, 
'  that  the  Lord  Wumot  lay  concealed  likewise  in  a 
friend's  houRe  of  his,  which  his  majesty  was  very  glad 
of,  and  wished  him  to  contrive  some  means  how  they 
misht  speak  together,'  which  the  other  easily  did; 
ana,  within  a  night  or  two,  brought  them  into  one 
place.  Wilmot  told  the  king  *  that  he  had  by  very 
good  fortune  fallen  into  the  house  of  an  honest  gentle- 
roan,  one  Mr  Lane,  a  person  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  so  universal 
and  general  a  good  name,  that,  though  he  had  a  son 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king's  service  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  with  men  to 
Worcester,  the  veiy  day  of  the  defeat,  men  of  all  afieo- 
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tions  in  the  country,  and  of  all  opinions,  paid  the  old 
roan  a  rerj  great  respect;  that  he  had  been  rery 
civilly  treated  tliere ;  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
u«ed  some  diligence  to  find  out  where  the  king  was, 
that  he  might  get  hira  to  his  house,  whore,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  conceal  him  till  he  might  contriTe  a 
full  deliverance.*  He  told  him,  *he  had  withdrawn 
from  that  house,  in  hope  that  he  might,  in  some 
other  place,  discover  where  his  majesty  was ;  and  hav- 
ing now  happily  found  him,  advised  him  to  repair  to 
that  house,  which  stood  not  near  any  other.' 

The  king  inquired  of  the  monk  of  the  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  who  told  him,  '  that  he  nad  a  fair 
wtate,  was  exceedingly  beloved,  and  the  eldest  justice 
of  peace  of  that  county  of  StaiTord ;  and  though  he 
was  a  veiT  zealous  Protestant,  yet  he  lived  with  so 
much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catholics,  that 
they  would  all  trust  him  as  much  as  they  would  do  any 
of  their  own  profession  ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
any  place  of  so  good  repose  and  security  for  his  ma- 
jesty i  repair  to.'  The  kiog  liked  the  proposition,  yet 
thought  not  fit  to  surprise  the  gentleman,  but  sent 
Wilmot  thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  might 
be  received  there,  and  was  willing  that  he  should 
know  what  ruest  he  received ;  which  hitherto  was  so 
much  conceded,  that  none  of  the  houses  where  he  had 

Jet  been,  knew  or  seemed  to  suspect  more  than  that 
e  was  one  of  the  king's  party  that  fled  from  Wor- 
cester. The  monk  carried  him  to  a  houfie  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from 
the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  returned  Tery  punctually,  with 
as  much  assuruice  of  welcome  as  he  could  wiiih. 
And  so  they  two  went  together  to  Mr  Lane's  house, 
where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome,  and  conveni- 
ently accommodated  in  such  places  as  in  a  large  house 
had  been  provided  to  conceal  the  persons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plun 
dercd.  Here  he  lodged  and  ate  very  well,  and  began 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  present  sanity.  Wilmot  re- 
turned under  the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected 
summons  when  any  farther  motion  should  be  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

In  this  station  the  king  remained  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  days,  receiving  every  day  in- 
formation of  the  general  consternation  the  kingdom 
was  in.  out  of  the  apprehension  that  his  person  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  great 
diligence  they  used  to  inquire  for  him.  He  saw  the 
proclamation  that  was  issued  out  and  printed,  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to  any  man 
who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason  declared  against 
those  who  presumed  to  harbour  or  conceal  him,  by 
which  he  saw  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  all  those 
who  were  faithful  to  him.  It  was  now  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  get  near  the  sea,  from  whence  he 
might  find  some  means  to  transport  himself;  and  he 
was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  saving  that 
it  was  a  little  more  northward,  where  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ports,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  best  acauainted,  and  that  coast 
was  most  proper  to  transport  nim  into  France,  tx)  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  communicated 
with  those  of  this  family  to  whom  he  was  known,  that 
is,  with  the  old  gentleman  the  father,  a  very  grave 
and  venerable  person ;  the  colonel,  his  eldest  sou,  a 
venr  plain  man  in  his  discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of 
a  fearless  courage,  and  an  integrity  superior  to  any 
temptation ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house,  of  a  very 
good  wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to  bear  anv  part 
in  such  a  trust.  It  was  a  benefit,  as  well  as  an  incon- 
venience, in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections 
of  all  men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  facet, 
by  the  discovery  they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those 
■ad  seasons  in  many  trials  and  persecutions ;  so  that 
men  knew  not  only  the  minds  of  their  next  neigh* 


boufs,  and  those  who  inhabited  near  them,  bat«  upon 
conference  with  their  fnends,  ooold  choow  fit  hoQaea» 
at  any  distance,  to  repose  themselves  in  secorifcy,  frvfm. 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without  cnuting 
the  hospitality  of  a  common  inn ;  and  mea  were  very 
rarely  oleceived  in  their  confidence  upon  andi 
sions ;  but  the  pwsons  with  whom  they  wen  at 
time,  could  conduct  them  to  another  house  of  the 
afifection. 

Mr  Lane  had  a  niece,  or  jerj  near  kinswomAii,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Norton,  »  pecaon 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who 
lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bristol,  whi«^  was 
at  least  four  or  five  days*  journey  from  the  place  where 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be  wished  for 
the  king  to  be  in,  because  he  did  not  only  know  all 
that  countiy  very  well,  but  knew  many  persons  also 
to  whom,  in  an  extraordinaxy  case,  he  durst  make 
himself  known.  It  was  hereupon  resolved  that  Mn 
Lane  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  good  affections,  and  that  she  should  ride  behind 
the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  £v 
such  a  service ;  and  that  a  servant  of  her  father's,  in 
his  lively,  should  wait  upon  her.  A  good  house  was 
easily  pitched  upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  where 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet ;  and  in  this 
equipage  the  king  be^m  his  journey,  the  colonel  keep- 
ing him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  hawk  upon  his 
fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which,  where  there 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride  oat  of 
the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and  not 
seeming  to  be  of  it.  In  this  manner  thej  came  to 
their  first  night's  lodging ;  and  they  need  not  now 
contrive  to  come  to  their  journey's  end  about  the 
close  of  the  evening,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober far  advanced,  that  the  long  journeys  they  made 
could  not  be  despatched  sooner.  Here  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot found  them,  and  their  journeys  being  then  ad- 
justed, he  was  instructed  where  he  should  be  eveij 
night ;  so  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  Jonr- 
ney,  and  rarely  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  night. 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three  daysp 
till  he  had  brought  them  w^ithin  less  than  a  da>y^ 
journey  of  Mr  Norton's  house,  and  then  he  gave  Lis 
hawk  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  continued  the  journey 
in  the  same  exercise. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to  any 
house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  carried  into 
some  chamber,  Mrs  Lane  declaring  *that  he  was  a 
neighbour's  son,  whom  his  father  hiui  lent  hw  to  ride 
before  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  the  sooner  rooovtf 
from  a  quartan  ague,  with  which  he  had  been  miser- 
ably afflicted,  and  was  not  yet  free.'  And  by  this 
artifice  she  caused  a  good  bed  to  be  still  provided  for 
him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be  sent,  which  she  oflen 
carried  herself,  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it.  There 
was  no  resting  in  any  place  till  they  came  to  Mr  Nor* 
ton's,  nor  anything  extraordinaxy  that  happened  in 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  every  daj 
in  the  way,  who  were  veiy  well  knoivn  to  the  king ; 
and  the  day  that  they  went  to  Mr  Norton's,  they 
were  necessarily  to  ride  quite  through  the  city  of 
Bristol — a  place  and  people  the  king  had  been  so  well 
acquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  out  send  his  ejes 
abroad  to  view  the  great  alterations  which  had  been 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from  thence ;  and 
when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fiort  had 
stood,  he  could  not  foroear  putting  his  horse  out  of 
the  wapr,  and  rode  with  his  mutress  behind  him  round 
about  it. 

They  came  to  Mr  Norton's  house  sooner  than  usual, 
and  it  beinf  on  a  holiday,  they  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowling-green  that  was  before  the  door ;  uid 
the  first  man  the  kinf  saw  was  a  chaplain  of  his  own, 
who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and 
was  sitting  upon  the  tails  to  see  how  the  bowlen 
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played.  William,  by  which  name  the  king  went, 
walked  with  his  horse  into  the  stable,  until  his  mis- 
tress could  provide  for  his  retreat.  Mrs  Lane  was 
rery  welcome  to  her  cousin,  and  was  presently  con- 
ducted to  her  ohaiuber,  where  she  no  sooner  was,  than 
■he  lamented  the  condition  of  *  a  cood  youth  who 
came  with  her,  and  whom  she  had  oorrowcd  of  his 
father  to  ride  before  her,  who  was  very  sick,  being 
newly  recovered  of  an  ague ;'  and  desired  her  cousin 
'  that  a  chamber  might  be  provided  for  him,  and  a 
good  fire  made,  for  that  he  would  go  early  to  bed,  and 
was  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.'  A  pretty  little  cham- 
ber was  presently  made  ready,  and  a  fire  prepared, 
and  a  boy  sent  into  the  stable  to  call  WilUam,  and 
to  show  him  his  chamber ;  who  was  very  glad  to  be 
there,  freed  from  so  much  company  as  was  below. 
Mrs  Lane  was  put  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  a 
yisit  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  so  many  days'  jour- 
ney from  her  father,  and  where  she  had  never  been 
beiore,  though  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  together,  and  friends  as  well  as  kindred. 
She  pretended  *  that  she  was,  after  a  little  rest,  to  go 
into  Dorsetshire  to  fuiothcr  friend.'  When  it  was 
•upper-time,  there  being  broth  brought  to  the  table, 
Mrs  Lane  filled  a  little  dish,  and  desireil  the  butler 
who  waited  at  the  table  *  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge 
to  William,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  some 
meat  sent  to  him  presently.'  The  butler  carried  the 
porridge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  nakpin,  and  spoon, 
and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  '  he  was  glad  to 
see  his  majesty.'  The  king  was  infinitely  surprised, 
yet  recollected  himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  to  ask  him  'what  he  meant)'  The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  it 
appear  that  he  knew  well  enough  to  whom  he  spoke, 
repeating  some  particulars  which  the  king  had  not 
forgot.  Whereupon  the  king  conjured  him  *not  to 
■peak  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his  master, 
though  he  believed  hira  a  very  honest  man.'  The  fel- 
low promised,  and  kept  his  word  ;  and  the  king  was 
the  better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
there. 

X>r  Gorges,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  family  near  that  place,  and  allied  to  Mr 
Korton,  supped  with  them ;  and  being  a  man  of  a 
cheerful  conversation,  asked  Mrs  Lane  many  questions 
oonceniing  William,  of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  care- 
ful, by  sending  up  meat  to  him,  '  how  long  his  ague 
had  been  gone  t  and  whether  he  had  purged  since  it 
left  him  V  and  the  like  ;  to  which  she  gave  such  an- 
swers as  occurred.  The  doctor,  from  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Parliament,  had,  as  many  others  of  that 
function  had  done,  declined  his  profession,  and  pre- 
tended to  study  physic  As  soon  as  supper  was  done, 
out  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  anybody,  he 
went  to  see  William,  llie  king  saw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed, 
that  he  might  be  farthest  from  the  candle ;  and  the 
doctor  came  and  sat  doW  by  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
asked  him  many  questions,  which  he  answered  in  as 
few  words  as  was  possible,  and  expressing  great  incli- 
nation to  go  to  his  bed  ;  to  which  the  doctor  left  him, 
and  went  to  Mn  Lane,  and  told  her  *  that  he  had 
been  with  William,  and  that  he  would  do  well ;'  and 
advised  her  what  she  should  do  if  his  ague  returned. 
The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the 
king  saw  him  no  more.  The  next  day,  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot  came  to  the  house  with  his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs 
X«ane,  and  so  conferred  with  William,  who  was  to  oon- 
rider  what  he  was  to  do.  They  thought  it  necessary 
to  rest  some  days,  till  they  were  informed  what  port 
Iaj  most  convenient  for  them,  and  what  person  lived 
nearest  to  it,  apon  whose  fidelity  they  might  rely; 


and  the  king  gave  him  directions  to  inquire  afW 
some  persons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which 
when  he  should  be  fully  instructed,  he  should  return 
again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Wilmot  lodged  at 
a  house  not  far  from  Mr  Norton's,  to  which  i^  had 
been  recommended. 

After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  communication  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  bv  letters,  the 
king  came  to  know  that  Colonel  Francis  Windham 
lived  within  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the 
place  where  he  was,  of  which  he  was  very  glad ;  for,  be- 
sides the  inclination  he  had  to  his  eldest  brother,  whose 
wife  had  been  his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  very  well  during  the  war,  and  had  been  go- 
vernor of  Dunstar  castle,  where  the  king  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  the  west.  Afler  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  when  all  other  places  were  surrendered  in  that 
county,  he  likewise  surrendered  that,  upon  fair  con- 
ditions, and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwards  married 
a  wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  lived  quietly, 
without  taiy  suspicion  of  having  lessened  his  anection 
towards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  '  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
him.'  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  choose  a  good  place 
where  to  meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed. 
After  the  king  had  taken  his  leave  of  Mrs  Luie,  who 
remained  with  her  cousin  Norton,  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Wilmot  met  the  colonel ;  and  in  the  way  he  met, 
in  a  town  through  which  they  passed,  Mr  Kirton,  a 
servant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot, 
who  had  no  other  disguise  than  the  hawk,  but  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  there ; 
^et  that  day  made  the  king  more  wary  of  having  him 
m  his  company  upon  the  way.  At  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, they  rested  only  one  night,  and  then  the  king 
went  to  the  colonel  s  house,  where  he  rested  many 
days,  whilst  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  how  they  might  procure  a 
vessel  to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  easy  to  find, 
there  being  so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were 
honest,  that  it  was  hard  to  procure  any  vessel  that 
was  outward-boimd  to  take  in  any  passenger. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lvme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well  known  to 
Colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king's  army,  and  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  veiy 
honest  man.  With  him  the  colonel  consulted  how 
they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
arrested,  and  transport  them  into  France.  Though  no 
man  would  ask  who  the  persons  were,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  suspected  who  they  were ;  at  least  they  con- 
cluded that  it  was  some  of  Worcester  party.  Lyme 
was  generally  as  malicious  and  disaffected  a  town  to 
the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could  be, 
yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose  honesty 
this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lately 
returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  vestef, 
when  Ellison  asked  him  *  when  he  would  make  an- 
other voyage !'  And  he  answered, '  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  lading  for  his  ship.'  The  other  asked  '  whether 
he  would  undertake  to  carry  over  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men, and  land  them  in  France,  if  ho  might  be  as  well 
paid  for  his  voyage  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
freighted  by  the  merchants  V  In  conclusion,  he  told 
him  '  he  should  reoeive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fare.*  The 
large  recompense  had  that  effect,  that  the  man  under- 
took it ;  though  he  said  *  he  must  make  his  provision 
very  secretly,  for  that  he  micht  be  well  suspected  for 
going  to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  afliOr  he 
was  so  newly  returned.*  Colonel  Windham  being 
advertised  of'^this,  came,  together  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot, to  the  captain's  house,  from  whence  the  lord  and 
the  captain  ria  to  a  hoase  near  Lyme,  where  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bark  met  them ;  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  being 
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■atiffied  with  the  discoane  of  the  man,  and  hU  wari- 
nen  in  foreseeing  suspicions  which  would  arise,  it  was 
resolred  that  on  such  a  night,  which  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  tides  was  agrrod  upon,  the  man  should 
draw  out  his  vessel  from  the  pier,  and,  being  at  sea, 
should  come  to  such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  where  his  ship  should  remain  upon  the  beach 
when  the  water  was  gone,  which  would  take  it  off 
again  about  break  of  daj  the  next  morning.  There 
was  yerj  near  that  point,  even  in  the  riew  of  it,  a 
small  inn,  kept  bj  a  man  who  was  reputed  honest,  to 
which  the  caTaliers  of  the  country  often  resorted ;  and 
the  London  road  passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  sel- 
dom without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentle- 
men were  to  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that 
they  might  put  thcmselres  on  board.  All  things  being 
thus  concerted,  and  good  earnest  given  to  the  master, 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  colonel  returned  to  the 
colonel's  house,  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  place, 
the  captain  undertaking  every  day  to  look  that  the 
master  should  provide,  and,  if  anything  fell  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel  notice  at  such 
a  place  where  they  intended  the  king  sBould  be  the 
day  before  he  was  to  embark. 

The  king  being  satisfied  with  these  preparations, 
came  at  the  time  appointed  to  that  house  where  he 
was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  of  which 
he  received  assurance  from  the  captain,  who  found 
that  the  man  had  honestly  put  his  provisions  on 
board,  and  had  his  company  ready,  which  were  but 
four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  drawn  out 
that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  inn  :  and  the  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ;  the  colonel  remain- 
ing still  at  the  house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night 
before,  tiU  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  being  em- 
barked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordinary  chamber,  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But  as  soon  as 
there  appeared  any  light,  Wilmot  went  out  to  discover 
the  bark,  of  which  there  was  no  appearance.  In  a 
word,  the  sun  arose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view. 
They  sent  to  the  captain,  who  was  as  much  amazed  ; 
and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his  servant  could  not 
find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  in  the 
pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of 
the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to 
stay  longer  there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses 
again  to  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  left  the 
colonel,  who,  they  knew,  rraolved  to  stay  there  till  he 
were  assured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this :  the  man 
meant  honestly,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  his 
departure ;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
vessel,  he  had  stayed  in  his  own  house,  and  slept  two 
(Or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  the  tide  being  come 
'that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  board,  he  took  out  of  a 
cupboard  some  linen  and  other  thines,  which  he  used 
•to  carry  with  him  to  sea.    His  wife  had  observed  that 
•iie  htfd  been  for  some  davs  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  go  with  him,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark ;  of  which 
she  had  asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told 
her  *  that  he  was  promised  freight  speedily,  and  there- 
fore he  wouM  make  all  things  ready.'    She  was  sure 
that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the  ship,  and  thei^ 
fore,  idien  she  saw  her  husband  take  all  those  mate- 
rials with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  to 
So  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night,  she  shut  the 
oor,  and  swore  he  should  not  go  out  of  his  house. 
He  told  her  *  he  must  go,  and  was  engaged  to  go  to 
•ea  that  night»  for  which  he  should  be  weU  paid.'  His 


wife  told  him  '  she  was  sure  he  was  doing  somewhat 
that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resolv^  he  should 
not  go  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  shoald  penist  in 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighbours,  luid  carry  him  he- 
fore  the  mayor  to  be  examined,  that  the  truth  mi^t 
be  found  out.'  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  the 
passion  and  violence  of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  her,  that  there  might  be  no  fiaither  noise,  and  so 
went  into  his  bed. 

And  it  was  very  happy  that  the  king's  jealouiy 
hastened  him  from  that  inn.  It  was  the  solemn  fast- 
day,  which  was  observed  in  those  times  principally  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king,  and  all  those  nho 
were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  that 
village  over  against  that  inn,  where  a  weaver,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  used  to  preach,  and  utter  all  the  vil- 
lany  imaginable  against  the  old  order  of  government . 
and  he  was  then  m  the  chapel  preaching  to  his  con* 
gr^ation  when  the  king  went  from  thence,  and  tell- 
mg  the  people  '  that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  some- 
where in  that  countir,  and  that  they  would  merit 
from  God  Almighty  if'^they  could  find  him  out.'    The 

Cicngers,  who  had  lodged  in  the  inn  that  ni^t, 
,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  sent  for  a  smith  to  visit 
their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost.    The  smith,  when 
he  had  done  what  he  was  sent  for,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of  the  other 
two  horses,  to  fijod  more  work.  When  he  had  observed 
them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  house  *  that  one  of  those 
horses  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  sure  that 
his  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  counties  f 
which,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  no, 
was  veiy  true.    The  smith  going  to  the  sermon,  told 
his  story  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  it^  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  preacher  when  his  sermon  was  done. 
Immediately  he  sent  for  an  officer,  and  searched  the 
inn,  and  inquired  for  those  horses;  and  being  in- 
formed that  they  were  gone,  he  caused  horses  to  be 
sent  to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquiry  after  the 
two  men  who  rid  those  horses,  and  positively  dechured 
'  that  one  of  them  was  Charles  Stuart.' 

When  they  came  again  to  the  colonel,  they  presently 
concluded  that  they  were  to  make  no  longer  stay  in 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to  find  a  ship 
upon  that  coast ;  and  without  any  farther  delay,  they 
rode  back  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  night.  Then  they  resolved  to  make  their  next 
attempt  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  where  Colonel 
Windham  had  no  interest.  They  must  pass  through 
all  Wiltshire  before  they  came  thither,  which  would 
require  many  days'  journey ;  and  they  were  first  to 
consider  what  honest  houses  there  were  in  or  near  the 
way,  where  they  might  securely  repose;  and  it  was 
thought  very  dangerous  for  the  king  to  ride  through 
•"7  groat  town,  as  Salisbury  or  Winchester,  which 
might  probably  lie  in  their  way. 

There  was,  between  that  and  Salisbury,  a  veiy 
honest  gentleman.  Colonel  Robert  Philips,  a  younger 
brother  of  a  very  good  family,  which  had  always  been 
veiy  loyal,  and  he  had  served  the  king  during  the  war. 
The  king  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  and  so  sent  the 
Lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  might  send 
to  Mr  Philips  to  come  to  him;  and  when  he  had 
spoken  with  him,  Mr  Philips  riiould  come  to  the 
king,  and  Wilmot  was  to  stay  in  such  a  place  as  they 
two  should  agree.  Mr  Philips  accordingly  came 
to  the  colonel's  house,  which  he  could  do  without 
suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied.  The  ways  were 
very  full  of  soldiers,  which  were  sent  now  from  the 
army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  horse 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  m  which  division 
Desborough  was  commander-in-chief.  These  marches 
were  like  to  last  for  many  days,  and  it  would  not  be 
fit  for  the  king  to  sta^  so  long  in  that  place.  There- 
upon he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a  woman 
behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of  Colonel  Windluun,  whoa 
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he  carried  in  that  manner  to  a  place  not  far  from 
Salishurj,  to  which  Colonel  Philips  conducted  him. 
In  thin  journey  he  passed  through  the  middle  of  a 
regiment  of  horse,  and,  presentlj  after,  met  Des- 
borough  walking  down  a  hill  with  three  or  four  men 
with  him,  who  had  lodged  in  Salisbury  the  night  be- 
fore, all  that  road  being  full  of  soldiers. 

The  next  day,  upon  the  plains,  Dr  Hinchman,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Salisbury,  met  the  king,  the  Lord 
Wilmot  and  Philips  then  learing  lim  to  go  to  the 
Bea-coast  to  find  a  ressel,  the  doctoi  conducting  the 
king  to  a  place  called  Heale,  three  n  iles  from  f^lis- 
bury,  belonging  then  to  Serjeant  Hyde ,  who  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Ben  .'h,  and  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother — ^a 
house  that  stood  alone  from  neighbours,  and  from  any 
highway — where  coming  in  late  in  the  erening,  he 
supped  with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were 
in  the  house,  which  could  not  well  be  aroided.  But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as  if  he 
had  continued  his  journey;  and  the  widow,  being 
trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  ser- 
Tants  out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  appointed  re- 
ceived him  again,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  little 
room,  which  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  for  the  concealment  of  delinouents,  Uie  seat 
always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family. 

Here  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of  others 
who  daily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days ;  the  widow 
herself  only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were 
necessary,  and  bringing  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 
received  from  the  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips. 
A  vessel  being  at  last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  notice  Uiereof  sent  to  Dr  Hinchman,  he  sent  to 
the  king  to  meet  him  at  Stonehenge,  upon  the  plains, 
three  miles  from  Heale,  whither  the  widow  took  care 
to  direct  him  ;  and  being  there  met,  he  attended  him 
to  the  place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him.  He, 
the  next  day,  delivered  him  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who 
went  with  him  to  a  house  in  Sussex  recommended  by 
Colonel  Ounter,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  had 
jerved  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him  there,  and 
had  provided  a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmstone,  a 
small  fisher  town,  where  he  went  early  on  board,  and, 
by  God's  blessing,  arrived  safely  in  Normandy. 

[^Charader  of  OUver  CromwtU,} 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  quaa  viiuperare  ne  inimtci 
ptidem  posntnt,  ttin  tU  nmullaudent ;  whom  his  Tery 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry, 
and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  un- 
derstanding in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
as  great  a  dexterity  in  applring  them  ;  who,  firora  a 
private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  uliance  or  friendship,  could 
raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  hu- 
mours, and  interests  into  a  consistence,  that  contri- 
buted to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut 
off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that 
they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
autuM  ewin,  qua  nemo  cmdertt  bonus  ;  perfecisite,  qwe  a 
nuUOf  nuti  fortissimo^  perfici  poisent — [•  he  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
on,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  raliant 
and  great  man  could  hare  succeeded.']  Without  doubt, 
no  man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any- 
thing, or  brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more 
wickedly,  more  m  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion 
•nd  moral  honesty.    Yet  wickedness  as  great  as  hia 


could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circum- 
spection and  sagacity,  ana  a  most  magnanimous  reso- 
lution. 

Hlien  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  person  in  no  d^ree  gracious,  no  ornament 
of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  inde- 
cency, notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  inTcsted  Protector  by 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
reiy  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commu- 
nicated any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more 
than  those  who  were  to  hare  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessanr.  What  he  once  resolved,  in  whidi 
he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority, 
but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield  it.  *  • 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  his 
commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all 
other  matten,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  his 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for 
the  law,  rarelv  interposing  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indignation  and 
haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst 
contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  all  who  com- 
plied with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protec- 
tion, he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bountv. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him, 
to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and 
gorem  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was 
but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  cm- 
rent  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  th^  did  idl 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea- 
sure, so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded  that 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.  *        * 

To  conclude  his  character :  Qx>mwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  follow  Machiavel's  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern* 
ment,  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  ofiicers  it  was  more  than 
once  proposed,  '  that  there  might  be  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  government,'  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of 
many  crimes  a^inst  which  damnation  is  donounced| 
and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some 
men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  he  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave  wicked  mitn. 

BUL8TRODE  WHTTELOCKE. 

Bui,8TrodeWhitklocke  (1605-1676),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  wrote  MemoriaU  of  English  Affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  the 
Restoration,  was  of  principles  opposite  to  those  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  though,  like  Selden  and  other  mode- 
rate anti-royalists,  he  was  averse  to  a  civil  war. 
Whitelocke  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Hampden  during 
the  prosecution  of  that  celebrated  patriot  for  refusing 
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to  p«y  •hlp-monej.  A>  ■  member  of  pmrli«mmt,«n(1 
one  afiht  oomniinsitmon  sppointed  totre«t  with  the 
klr{[  ■(  Uxfiird,  Iw  ailvncalcd  pidflc  mFiuurei;  tnA, 
being  an  enemy  to  »rbitmry  power  biith  la  church 
and  itiilo.  h?  Tvtufe'l,  In  Ihi?  Westminster  aisembly 
fcr  lettling  the  firm  of  <-huri:h  Kovcrnmunt,  to  ad- 
mit the  luaiiniod  divine  ri|;ht  of  preihytcry.  Under 
Cromwell  lie  held  reveraJ  hitth  »piiointmetili  i  and 
(luring  tlic  government  iifthe  I'rotcctiir'*  ion  Richard, 
acted  19  nne  of  the  keejieri  of  the  Jtrcat  «cal.  At  llie 
Rcstoratiun,  he  retired  to  hii  eitate  In  WilUhire, 
which  continued  to  he  iii»  principal  reBi<lenco  till  hia 
death  In  I6'G.  Wtiitclocke'i  *  Memoriala'  not  haT- 
lag  beca  Inlur  led  for  publication,  arc  almoit  wholly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  <llAry,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  aa  a  coUitctioa  of  hiitorical  materials  than  a> 
hiitory  itielf.  In  a  posthumoiu  Tolume  of  Euayi, 
Ecctaiatlical  and  Cieit,  be  (ttODgly  adrocatis  ndi- 
gioui  toteration. 


Edinburgh  In  1643,  and  aAer  entering  life  U  a 
clergyman  of  hla  native  church,  and  holding  for 
aomo  yean  the  divinity  profeisorahlp  at  Glaagow, 
be  removed  to  a  benefice  in  London,  where,  partly 
by  hi«  talcnta,  and  partly  through  forward  and  offl- 
cjoui  liabits,  he  rendcrod  himself  the  confidant  of 
many  high  political  persons.  In  1679  he  greatly 
lni:rea8ed  hi*  reputiitiun  br  publiiliing  the  first 
Tolume  of  a  Hiilorn  of  Iht  fte/onnalion  in  England. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  at  the  time  when  the 
Popiih  Plot  was  engaging  publir  attention,  pro- 
cured to  the  author  lliv  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  a  request  that  lie  would  complete 
the  history.  Tliis  he  did  by  pablishlng  two  addi- 
tional vol  unKS  in  1681  and  1714;  and  the  work  is 
considered  tlie  best  exiitingaccountof  the  important 
occurrences  of  which  it  treats.  The  conduct  of 
Charles  II.  towards  the  coni'liiaion  of  his  reign  wag 
highly  oflcnaivc  to  Burnet,  who  formed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  flie  oppciHllioii  |iarty,  and  even  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king,  n'u^ly  t-eiisuring  both  his  public 
acts  and  private  vices.  Both  In  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeJing  reign,  his  opinions  brouglit  tiim  into  dis- 
pk-uure  with  tlie  court.  Uuving,  therefore,  retired  to 


the  enntincnt,  tie  became  ■erriceible  in  Hollsnd  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  the  eipedilioB 
which  bronght  about  the  Revolution,  and  was  iv. 
wardeil  with  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Both  as  i 
prehtc  and  a  litcrnry  man,  he  spent  the  remsiDdet 
of  liii  life  with  useftilness  and  actirity,  till  iti  ter- 
mination in  I'lS.  Burnet  left  in  manuscript  his 
cdebmted  Ifutory  of  My  Oten  Tautt,  giving  il 
line  of  the  events  of  (he  civil  war  and  com 
wealth,  and  a  full  narration  of  what  took  place 
the  Restoration  to  the  year  1713,  during  which 
period  the  author  advanced  from  his  seventeenth  to 

hi*  seventieth  year.     A*  he  had,  under  var ^- 

cumstanceA,  penonally  known  the  conspict 
ractcr*  of  a  whole  century,  and  penetrated  moit  of 
the  state  secrets  of  a  period  nearly  as  lung,  he  hu 
been  able  to  exhibit  all  these  in  his  work  wilhl 
felicity  not  iiiftrior  to  CUrendon's,  though  allowance 
ii  also  required  to  be  made  in  hia  case  for  polilicsl 

Erej  nil  ices.  Foreseeing  that  the  freedom  with  whtdi 
e  delivered  his  opinions  concerning  men  of  all  ranks 
anil  parties  would  give  oBcnce  in  many  qniitet^ 
Biihop  Burnet  ordered.  In  his  will,  that  bia  hisloiy 
aliould  not  be  publiahed  till  six  years  after  his  deaths 
•0  that  it  did  not  make  itsappesrance  till  \'i3.'  lit 
publication,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  ■ 
aignal  for  the  commencement  of  numerous  attacks 
on  the  reputation  of  the  author,  whose  veracity  and 
fairness  were  loudly  impeached.  It  fell  under  the 
lub  of  the  Tory  wits— Pope,  Swift,  and  ArbulhiK*; 
by  the  last  of  whom  it  wa*  ridiculed  in  a  hamoniBi 
inoduction,  entitled  Memoirt  of  P.  P.,  Cirri  of  cU> 
PariMh.  In  the  opinion  of  a  more  iQipartial  poateri^, 
however,  Bialiop  Burnet's  honest  freedom  of  apeedi, 
hia  intrepid  eipoaure  of  Injustice  and  corruption,  ia 
what  rank  soever  he  found  it  to  exist,  and  the  live- 
lincsa  and  general  accuracy  with  which  the  events 
and  charaelers  of  hia  age  are  described,  are  far  m 
tlian  aufllcient  to  counterbalance  hia  gamikaiB  van 
and  self-importance,  and  a  singular  tendency  to  ri 
persons  and  occurrenrcs  with  the  spirit  and  crei 


in  his  preface,  be  makes  the  following  admission  that 
some  things  mny  have  been  over-coloured.  *  I  t^i 
that  the  long  experience  1  have  had  of  the  Uuene* 
the  malice,  and  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  has  in- 
clined me  to  bo  apt  to  think  generally  the  worst 
both  of  men  and  parties)  and,  indeed,  the  peevish- 
ness, the  ill-nature,  and  the  aniWtion  of  many  clergy- 
men, has  sharpened  my  aplrita  too  much  agsimt 
Ihem :  so  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  aU  that  1  uv  « 
these  heads  with  some  gralna  of  allowance.  Ihou^l 
have  watched  over  myaelf  and  my  pen  so  carefuity, 
that  I  hope  there  ii  no  great  occasion  tai  this 
apology.  I  have  written,'  says  he,  'with  adeiigal* 
make  both  myself  and  my  rcadera  wiser  and  helte^ 
and  to  lay  open  the  good  and  bad  of  aT' 
pariics  as  clearly  and  Impartially  as  I  m; 
stood  it  1  eoncerUing  nothing  that  1  Ihoaji...  —  - 
known,  and  representing  things  in  their  Dstnrw 
colours,  without  art  or  dlaguise,  without  any  regard 
to  kindred  or  friends,  to  partiea  or  interests :  for  1 
[lo  solemnly  sny  this  to  the  world,  and  make  my 
humble  appeal  upon  it  to  the  great  God  of  truths 
that  [  tell  the  truth  on  lU  occasions,  as  fUlly  sod 
freely  aa  upon  my  best  inquiry  I  have  been  able  t" 
flnd  it  oui  Where  thing*  appear  doubtful,  I  deli't 
them  with  the  same  uncertainty  to  the  worid.'  Ot 
King  of  Oxford  Bays  in  hia  '  Anecdotes  of  Hu  Ova 
Timea,' '  I  knew  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salishury  i  he  "as 
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a  furious  party-man,  and  easily  imposed  on  by  any 
lying  spirit  of  his  own  faction ;  but  he  was  a  better 
pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
bishops'  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  family 
when  he  died,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I 
rightly  remember),  yet  he  left  them  nothing  more 
than  their  mother^s  fortune.  He  always  declared, 
that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime  if  he  were  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out 
of  the  reyenue  of  his  bishopric** 

The  principal  works  of  Bishop  Burnet,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  are  Memoir»  of  the  Dukes 
ofHamHUm  (1676) ;  An  AccoutU  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  (1680),  whom  he  attended  on 
his  penitent  death-bed ;  TTie  Lives  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  Bishop  Bedell  (1682  and  1685) ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More*s  *  Utopia ;'  f  ^^^  yarious 
theological  treatises,  among  which  is  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirtv-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
His  style,  though  too  unpolished  to  place  him  m  the 
fbremost  rank  of  historical  writers,  is  spirited  and 
vigorous ;  while  his  works  afford  sufficient  eyidence 
that  to  yarlous  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added 
great  acnteness  in  the  discrimination  of  human  cha- 
racter. As  he  composed  with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  avoided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  pages 
are  much  more  readable  than  those  of  Clarendon. 

{Deaih  and  Character  of  Edward  F/.] 
[From  the '  History  of  the  RefomuitioiL'] 

In  the  beginning  of  January  this  year  [1553],  he 
was  seized  with  a  deep  cough,  and  all  medicines  that 
were  used  did  rather  increase  than  lessen  it.  He  was 
so  ill  when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  go  to  Westminster,  but  ordered  their  first  meeting 
and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of 
his  sickness.  Bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and 
took  occasion  to  run  out  much  on  works  of  charity, 
and  the  obligation  that  lay  on  men  of  high  condition 
to  be  eminent  in  good  works.  This  touched  the  king 
to  the  quick  ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  sermon,  he 
sent  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  he  had  commanded 
him  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  be  covered,  he  resumed 
most  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.  He  desired 
him,  as  he  had  already  given  him  the  exhortation  in 
general,  so  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  parti- 
cular. The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in 
BO  young  a  prinGe,i(  burst  forth  in  tears,  expressing 
how  inu3i  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  such  inclinations 
in  him  ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on 
it,  and  craved  leave  to  consult  with  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to 
them  to  consult  speedily  how  the  poor  should  be  re- 
lieved.    They  considered  there  were  three  sorts  of 

*  Kiag^  *  Aneodotes,'  p.  18Sw  Sir  James  Maddntoflih  (Edin- 
Iniz;^  Review,  voL  xxxirl  pi  VB)  oharaoterlses  Bnmet  sa  *  a 
SMlous  and  avowed  partiaan,  bnt  an  taoneat  writer,  whoee 
aoooimt  of  faota  la  seldoin  mbetsatially  erzoneoua,  thotigh  It  be 
often  {naecorate  hi  points  of  form  and  detail.'  pr  JolinsoD'a 
opinion  Is  tbna  rooorded  by  Boswell  t— '  Burnet's  History  of  His 
Own  Times  Is  very  entertaining :  the  style,  indeed,  is  mere 
chit-chat.  I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally  lied ;  but 
he  was  so  much  prejudiced,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the 
truth.  He  was  like  a  man  who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time  by 
a  certain  watch,  but  will  not  Inquire  whether  the  watch  Is 
right  or  not.'  Horace  Walpolo  says—'  Bomet's  style  and  manner 
are  very  interesting ;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  Just  come  from  the 
Ung^  <doaet,  or  from  the  apartments  of  the  men  whom  he 
describes,  and  was  tdling  his  reader,  in  plain  honest  terms, 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.' 

t  An  extract  from  this  will  be  found  at  p.  60  of  the  present 

volume, 
t  The  king  was  sixteen  yaan  of  aga 


poor ;  such  as  were  so  by  natural  infirmity  or  folly, 
as  impotent  persons,  and  madmen  or  idiots ;  such  as 
were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons ;  and 
such  as,  by  their  idleness,  did  cast  themselves  into 
poverty.  So  the  king  ordered  the  Oreyfriars'  church, 
near  Newgate,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  to 
be  a  house  for  orphans ;  St  Bartholomew's,  near  Smith- 
field,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of 
Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlaiged 
the  grant  for  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwark, 
which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  last. 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which 
was  not  done  before  the  5th  of  June  this  year,  he 
thanked  Ood  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had 
finished  that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of 
those  houses,  which,  by  many  great  additions  since 
that  time,  have  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in 
Europe. 

He  expressed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness, 
great  submission  to  the  will  of  Ood,  uid  seemed  glad 
at  the  approaches  of  death ;  only,  the  consideration 
of  religion  and  the  church  touched  him  much ;  and 
upon  that  account  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  life. 
*      *      His  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated  ; 
so  that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recoveir. 
Upon  which  a  confident  woman  came,  and  undertone 
his  cure,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.    This  was 
done,  and  the  physicians  were  put  from  him,  upon 
this  pretence,  that,  they  having  no  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very, in  a  desperate  case  desperate  remedies  were  to 
be  applied.    This  was  said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland's advice  in  particular ;  and  it  increased 
the  people's  jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the  king 
grow  sensibly  worse  every  day  after  he  came  under 
the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was 
put  from  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for, 
and  took  him  into  their  charge.  But  if  they  had  small 
hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.    Death  thus 
hastening  on  him,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  done  but  half  his  work,  except  he  had  got  the 
king's  sisters  in  his  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to 
them  in  the  king's  name,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
keep  him  company  in  his  sickness.     But  as  thev  were 
on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body 
were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death  approaching ;  and 
so  he  composed  himself  to  die  in  a  most  devout  man- 
ner.   His  whole  exercise  was  in  short  prayers  and  eja- 
culations.   The  last  that  he  was  heard  to  use  was  in 
these  words : '  Lord  God,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable 
and  wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  how- 
beit,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord,  I  commit 
my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it 
were  for  me  to  be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake, 
send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  truly  serve  thee. 
Oh  my  Lord  God,  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  in- 
heritance.    Oh  Lord  Ood,  save  thy  chosen  people  oi 
England ;  oh  Lord  Ood,  defend  this  realm  from  pa^ 
pistry,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my 
people  may  praise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  his 
sake.'    Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  were  so  near,  and  had  heard  him  ;  but,  with 
a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying 
to  Ood.     And  soon  after,  the  pangs  of  death  coming 
upon  him,  he  said  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  hold- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  *  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit ;'  and  so  he  breathed  out 
his  innocent  soul. 

Thus  died  King  Edward  VI.,  that  incomparable 
young  prince.  He  was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  ag^  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time. 
He  was  not  only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other 
liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  Rtatc  of  his  king- 
dom. He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  ^-vM  the  charac- 
ters that  were  given  him  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-licuteuants,  and  justices 
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of  the  peace  over  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down 
their  way  of  living,  and  their  zeal  for  religion.  He 
had  litudied  the  matter  of  the  mint,  with  the  exchange 
and  value  of  roonej ;  no  that  he  understood  it  well, 
as  appeam  by  his  journal.  He  alito  understood  forti- 
fication, and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  har- 
boun  and  ports,  Wh  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
France  and  Scotland  ;  and  how  much  water  they  had, 
and  what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  tbcm.  He  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs ;  so  that 
he  talked  with  the  ambaifuiadon  about  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ;  which  appears  in 
most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quick- 
DCM  of  apprehension ;  and,  being  mistrustful  of  his 
memoiy,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  everything  he 
hc«rd  ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that 
those  about  him  might  not  undentand  them;  and 
afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  journal.  He  had  a 
copy  brought  him  of  everything  that  passed  in  coun- 
cil, which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  that 
always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of 
his  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his  virtues  and  true 
piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was 
tender  and  compassionate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that 
he  was  much  against  taking  away  the  lives  of  here- 
tics; and  therefore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  per- 
fuaded  him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  becauee 
he  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He 
expressed  great  tenderness  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  nis  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  persons  ;  and 
gave  Dr  Cox  special  chaige  to  see  that  their  petitions 
were  speedily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an 
exact  keeper  of  his  word  ;  and  therefore,  as  appears 
by  his  journal,  was  most  careful  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
to  keep  his  credit,  knowing  that  to  oe  the  chief  nerve 
of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his  faith, 
and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  perpetual 
distrusts  and  extreme  contempt. 

He  had,  above  all  things,  a  great  regard  to  religion. 
He  took  notes  of  such  thmgs  as  he  heard  in  sermons, 
which  more  especially  concerned  himself ;  and  made 
his  measures  of  all  men  by  their  zeal  in  that  matter. 
*  *  All  men  who  saw  and  observed  these  qualities 
in  him,  looked  on  him  as  onf*  raised  by  God  for  most 
extraordinaiy  ends  ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded 
that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  bad 
provoked  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under 
whose  government  they  were  like  to  have  seen  such 
blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  sweet-natured, 
that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  ;  by  which 
he  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved ;  and  all  the 
high  things  that  could  be  devised  were  said  by  the 
people  to  express  their  esteem  of  him. 

{Character  qf  LeighUm^  Buhop  of  Dwnblans — Bii 

Death.] 

[From  the  *  ITiatoiy  of  My  Own  Timea*] 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Leighton,  who  had  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  time  writ  'Zion*s  Plea  against  the 
Prelates,'  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star^ 
Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  He 
sent  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had 
great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with 
a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theo- 


logical learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scripti 
But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  poa- 
scssed  with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  divine 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  re- 
gard to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  bj  a 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  fast.  He 
had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible, 
and  to  desire  that  all  other  persons  should  think  aft 
meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all  sorts 
of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  plea- 
sure in  it.  He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of 
his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents,  and 
in  a  course  of  twenty-two  yean*  intimate  oonveiaation 
with  him,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  passion 
but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought  kimaelf 
into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him 
laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.  And  he  kept  himself 
in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  he  sud  to  raise  his  own 
mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  reflec- 
tions. He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation. 
And  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and 
ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  tem- 
per that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort.  He  was 
the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of 
imposing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  t^  others. 
He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  every  man 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of 
the  way,  and  surprising,  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he 
had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  treasure 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  that  I  have  ever  known 
any  man  master  of ;  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptest 
manner  possible.*  He  had  been  bred  up  with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  name  of  the 
church  of  England.  From  Scotland,  his  father  sent 
him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  Frsnce,  and 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.  He  came 
afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Presbj- 
terian  ordination  ;  but  he  quickly  broke  through  the 
prejudices  of  his  education.  His  preaching  nad  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.  The 
grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that 
few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible  emotion :  I  am 
sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  xather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  mi^esty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  a£0.  And  yet  with 
this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himseuT  as  so  ordinaiy  a 
preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to 
employ  all  others.  And  when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  diose 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give 
notice  beforehand  :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  yoice, 
and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.    *    * 

Upon  his  coming  to  me  [in  London],  I  was  amazed 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  fnah  and 
well,  that  age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  with 
him.  His  hair  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions 
were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  of  thou|^t, 
and  strength  of  memoiy,  but,  above  all,  the  same  hetA 
and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him. 
When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing  him 
how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  yeiy  near  his 
end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  uid  journey  both  were 
now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great 
impression  on  me.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  with, 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a  cold  and  with 
stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  speech 
and  sense  went  away  of  a  sudden.  And  he  contuued 
panting  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  wii^oat 
pangs  or  oonvulsiona.    I  was  by  him  all  the  whilsb 
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Thus  I  lost  him  who  had  been  for  go  manj  years  the 
chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.  -  He  had  lired  ten  years 
in  SuKsex,  in  great  privacy,  dlyiding  his  time  wholly 
between  study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good ; 
for  in  the  parish  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes 
round  about,  he  was  always  employed  in  preaching, 
and  in  reading  prayers.  He  distributed  all  he  hiul 
in  chanties,  choosing  rather  to  have  it  go  through 
other  people's  hands  tha|i  his  own ;  for  I  was  his 
almoner  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen 
library  of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he 
left  to  the  diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  there,  that  countiy  being  ill  provided  with 
books.  He  Lamented  oft  to  me  tne  stupidity  that  he 
observed  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed 
to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion 
than  the  commons  of  Scothuid  were.  He  retained 
still  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he 
had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would 
have  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the 
short  time  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duke  had  been  pos- 
sessed with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved 
the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotlana,  if  he  would  not  engage  in  a  bishopric  there. 
But  that  fell  with  that  duke's  credit.  He  was  in  his 
last  years  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  poneiy 
than  I  had  imagined  a  man  of  his  temper  and  oi  his 
largeness  in  point  of  opinion  was  capable  of.  He 
spoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of 
the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinary  concern ;  and  lamented  the  shameful 
advancen  that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popery. 
He  did  this  with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  I  did 
not  expect  from  so  recluse  and  mortified  a  man.  He 
looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in 
with  very  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy 
at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it  was  the  best 
constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was 
truly  so  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
and  the  main  part  of  our  government ;  but  as  to  the 
administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
we  looked  like  a  fair  carcass  of  a  body  without  a 
spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and 
that  laboriousness  in  the  clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose 
a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn  ;  it  looking  like 
a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all 
10  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  it.  He  added,  th»t  the  officious  tenderness 
and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dving 
man  ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give 
less  disturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired, 
for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Another 
circumstance  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Scot- 
land, he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased  to  pay 
him.  So  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which  wat 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his 
affairs  there.  And  the  last  payment  that  he  could 
expect  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  So  that  his  provision  and 
journey  failed  both  at  once. 

ICfiaracter  of  Charles  II.'] 
[Fran  the  same.] 

Thus  lived  and  died  King  Charles  II.  He  was  the 
greatest  instance  in  history  of  the  various  revolutions 
of  which  any  one  man  seemed  capable.  He  was  bred 
up  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  with  the  splendour 
that  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown.    After  that, 


he  passed  tlu'ough  eighteen  years  of  great  inequali- 
ties ;  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only 
receive  him,  though  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion,  but 
made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him,  though  a 
feeble  one.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too 
much  indifference.  And  then  he  showed  more  can 
of  his  person  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at 
stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for  ten  weeks 
after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But,  under 
all  the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he  showed 
a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  tumecl  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  house- 
hold  sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  alL  He 
got  at  last  out  of  England.  But  he  hiul  been  obliged 
to  so  many  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful 
of  him,  that  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make 
an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them 
all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have  this  pretty  deep 
in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ought  never  to  re- 
member past  services,  but  that  their  acceptance  of 
them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted 
this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner  ;  for 
he  never  seemed  to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that 
had  been  done  him.  W^hile  he  was  abroad  at  Paris, 
Colon,!  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
to  heart.  He  pursued  all  his  diversions  and  irregular 
pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as  serene 
under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  nearken  to 
any  of  those  projects  with  which  he  often  complained 
that  his  chancellor  persecuted  him.  That  in  which 
he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  sup- 
porting his  expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him.  During 
his  exile,  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures, that  he  became  incapable  of  application.  He 
spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet 
less  in  thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  affitirs  were 
then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  sav  to  every  person, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  would 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went  very 
easilv  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of 
mankind,  that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and 
governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  persons 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  that 
few  men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearances 
of  sincerity  better  than  he  could  ;  under  which  so 
much  artifice  was  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  he 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustful 
of  him.  He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any  virtues 
to  correct  them.  lie  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were 
less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones. 
He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hated 
business,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything 
that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any 
constraint.  And  though  he  desired  to  become  abso- 
lute, and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  laws, 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself 
the  trouble,  which  so  great  a  design  required.  He 
had  an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outward  de- 
portment ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels  nor 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes, 
even  blood  itself,  yet  he  never  forgave  anything  that 
was  done  against  himself,  after  his  first  and  general 
act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done 
rather  upon  maxims  of  state  than  indinatioiis  ^f 
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mercj.  He  delivered  himielf  up  to  ft  meet  enormoas 
coune  of  rice,  without  any  sort  of  reatraint,  even  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
studied  extrarafances  that  way  seemed,  to  the  rery 
last,  to  be  much  delig^hted  in  and  pursued  by  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  by  a  soflneM  in  his  whole  way  of  conTervation, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  best-bred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
corrupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality  ;  in  which 
he  prorcd  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  had 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  lored  to  talk  over  all 
the  stories  of  his  life  to  erery  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carrying  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  orer  these  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  but 
80  often  and  so  copiously,  that  sll  those  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew. So  that  he  often  began  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  there  were  not  above  four  or 
five  persons  left  about  him,  which  drew  a  severe  jest 
firom  Wilmot,  Earl  of  llochester.  He  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  hare  so  good  a  memory  as  to  re- 
peat the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  circum- 
stance, and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  persons  the  very  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  strangers,  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often-repeate<i  stones,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  tomper,  his  rices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  character  that  we  hare  given  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the 

Earallcl  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
is  coming  aftenvards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  respect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  lore  of  pleasures  ;  hisraisingof  farourites, 
and  trusting  them  entirely ;  and  his  pulling  them 
down,  and  hating  them  exccssirelv  ;  his  art  of  cover- 
ing deep  deiiipis,  particularly  of  rcrenge,  with  an 
appearance  of  softness,  brings  thom  so  near  a  likeness, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  observe  the  resem- 
blance of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  But,  bating  the  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  was  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Borg- 
hese  and  Siguier  Dominico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
■tatue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  have  balanced 
the  surviving  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affairs  to  preserve  the  succession  to 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those 
terrible  calamities  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  London, 
with  that  loss  and  reproacn  which  he  suffered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
was  a  curse  upon  his  government.  His  throwing  the 
public  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
tx>th  unjust  and  ungrateftil.  And  when  his  people 
had  brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  nis 
entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling  that  to 
France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war 
with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  first ;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  or  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  declara- 
tion for  toleration,  which  was  a  step  for  the  introduce 


tion  of  popeiy,  make  sucb  a  chain  of  black  action*, 
flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amaxed  those 
who  had  known  all  this  to  see  with  what  impudent 
strain«  of  flattery  addresses  were  penned  daring  hi* 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.  His  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  raising  the  greatnew  of 
France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  oould 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true  MBse. 
Ruvigny  told  me  he  desired  that  all  the  methods  the 
French  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  naval 
force  might  be  sent  him  ;  and  he  said  he  seemed  to 
study  them  with  concern  and  xeal.  He  showed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, as  if  he  had  been  a  viceroy  to  France,  rather 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  have  watched  over  and 
prevented  the  progress  they  made,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  mischiefs  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  hie 
people.  They  that  judged  the  most  favourably  of 
this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  so  great  a  fleet  a«  France 
could  join  to.  his  own,  he  might  be  able  to  destroj 
them.  But  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it; 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master 
or  deceive  his  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  ma- 
nagement, he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  great- 
ness of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistance  he 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people  ;  accord- 
ing to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fallen  from 
Lord  Clifford,  that  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  depend- 
ence, it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  generoua 
king,  than  to  five  hundzed  of  his  own  insolent  sub- 
jects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as  well 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  was 
professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  expressing 
both  seal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome ;  thus  mocking  God,  and 
deceiving  the  world  with  so  gross  a  prevarication. 
And  his  not  having  the  honesty  or  courage  to  own  it 
at  the  last  ;  his  not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  re- 
morse for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tenderness  either  for 
his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  oueen  and  his  scr- 
rant^  ;  and  his  recommending  only  nis  mistresses  and 
their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been 
a  strange  conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was  well 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

[The  Czar  Peter  in  England  m  1698.] 
[From  the  same.] 

I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  former  year,  tbe 
Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country,  on  which  I  wiU 
now  enlarge.  He  came  this  winter  over  to  England, 
and  stayed  some  months  among  us.  I  waited  often 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to 
offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  con- 
stitution as  he  yna  willing  to  receive.  I  had  good  in- 
terpreters, so  I  had  much  free  discourse  with  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and 
very  brutal  in  his  passion.  He  raises  his  natural  he^t 
by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifies  himself 
with  great  application ;  he  is  subject  to  convulsive 
motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  be 
aflTected  with  these  ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent ;  a  want 
of  iudgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear 
in  him  too  oflen  and  too  evidently ;  he  is  mechani- 
cally turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  mther  to 
bo  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  great  prince.  This  was  his 
chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  stayed  here;  he 
wrought  much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  all 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.  He  told  me 
he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Azuph,  and  with  it  to 
attack  Uie  Turkish  empire ;  but  he  diid  not  seem  cap- 
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able  of  conducting  so  great  a  design,  though  his  con- 
duct in  his  wars  since  this  has  discovered  a  greater 
SRnius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
esirous  to  understand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Moscotj.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
his  people  hy  sending  some  of  them  to  travel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  live 
among  them.  He  seemed  apprehensive  still  of  his 
sisters  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas- 
sion and  sevt^rity  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
underntands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  in- 
quisitive that  way.  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  providence  of  Ood,  that  had  raised 
np  such  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made  for 
the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation, '  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  V  But  here 
there  is  an  occasion  for  reversing  these  words,  since 
man  seems  a  very  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tudes put,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  exposed  to  his 
restless  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
have  stayed  some  time ;  but  he  was  called  home, 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  upon  a  discovery  or  a 
suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
strangers,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
him,  that  those  designs  were  crush^  before  he  came 
back.  But  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fury  on 
all  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
were  hanged  all  round  Moscow  ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  cut  off  many  heads  with  his  own  hand.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  of  tender- 
ness, that  he  Bccmed  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
bours, God  only  knows.  So  extraonliuary  an  incident 
will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digresiiion. 

[Climwter  of  WiUiam  III.} 
[From  the  same.] 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  III.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin  and 
weak  body,  was  brown -haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  deli- 
cate constitution.  He  hod  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright 
and  sparkling  eyes,  a  lai^e  front,  and  a  countenance 
composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
tical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  behaviour 
was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with 
a  few.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
commonly  with  a  disgusting  diyness,  which  was  his 
character  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle  ;  for 
then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion  ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  look^  to  everything.  He  had  no 
great  advantage  from  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis- 
courses were  of  great  use  to  him ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking 
narrowly  into  ever^'thing  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never 
shake  off ;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
ful as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  afibirs.  He  spoke 
Dutch,  French,  English,  and  German  equally  well ; 
and  he  understood  the  liatin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
00  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  com- 
posed of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that 
amazed  all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment, 
than  in  imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  were 
always  great  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  trusted 
too  much  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough 


to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as 
ours,  was  more  necessaty  than  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  resen'cdness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra- 
diction, nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ;  but  he  loved 
to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 
placence, yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius 
lay  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  mora 
admired  than  his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  often 
committed  bv  hir* ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  things 
right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligence.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im- 
pressions of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him  ; 
but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent  revenges.  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almost  in  every- 
thing, not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  aflairs  well,  and  under- 
stood the  state  of  every  court  in  Europe  veiy  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  aflairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  pai-ties  one 
against  another  ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet 
it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  Ood  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indiflference 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour 
towards  the  clei^y,  gave  them  generally  very  ill  im- 
pressions of  him.  In  his  deportment  towards  all  about 
him,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
those  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too 
much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this 
had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years, 
too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all  affairs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dread- 
ful conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe  ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was 
the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more 
than  he  had  ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross 
any  of  his  designs  ;  and  he  was  so^  apt  to  think  thai 
his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find 
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that  the  J  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  hare  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them  often  feel  how 
little  power  thej  had  eren  in  imall  matters.  His 
faTountea  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  he  accustomed 
them  only  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing 
in  offering  adrice,  except  when  it  was  asked.  It  was 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  farour  that 
he  showed,  in  the  highest  instances,  to  two  persons 
beyond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albe- 
marle, they  being  in  all  respects  men  not  only  of 
different,  but  of  opposite  characters.  Secrecy  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be 
said  that  they  did  in  any  sort  Agree.  I  hare  now  run 
through  the  chief  branches  of  nis  character.  I  had 
occasion  to  know  him  well,  haring  obserred  him  very 
carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years.  I  had  a  large 
measure  of  his  favour,  and  a  free  access  to  him  all  the 
while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree. 
The  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always 
acceptable ;  but  he  saw  that  I  served  him  faithfully ; 
•o,  siler  some  intervals  of  coldness,  he  always  returned 
to  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  me.  I  was,  in 
many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that 
was  not  my  chief  bias  to  him  ;  I  considered  him  as  a 
person  raised  up  by  Ood  to  resist  the  power  of  France, 
and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The 
series  of  the  five  Princes  of  Orange  that  was  now  ended 
in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we 
find  in  any  history.  And  the  thirty  years,  from  the 
year  1672  to  his  aeath,  in  which  he  acted  so  great  a 
part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps  of  a  glo- 
rious and  distinguishing  Providence,  that,  in  the  words 
of  David,  he  may  be  called  *  The  man  of  God*s  right 
hand,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself.*  Afber  all 
the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and 
faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed  that  any  other, 
can  afford.  He  died  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own 
glory,  since  he  had  formed  a  p^^^  alliance,  and  had 
projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it 
succeeds,  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  as- 
cribed to  him  ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  animate 
and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  that 
bo<iy  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it 
life  was  withdrawn.  Upon  his  death,  some  moved 
for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent 
to  run  into  unnecessary  expense,  when  we  were  enter- 
ing on  a  war  that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast  charge. 
So  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the 
honour  of  his  memory,  a  noble  monument  and  an 
equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must 
ihow  whether  these  things  were  really  intended,  or  if 
they  were  only  vpoke  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  far  was  it  from 
being  magnificent. 

JOHN  DBTDEN. 

Drtden,  who  contributed  more  than  any  other 
English  writer  to  improve  the  poetical  diction  of  his 
native  tongue,  performed  also  essential  service  of 
the  same  kind  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  our 
orose.  Throwing  off,  still  more  than  Cowley  had 
lone,  those  inversions  and  other  forms  of  Latin 
idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  Dryden  speaks  in  the  Ian- 
^age  of  one  addressing,  in  easy  yet  dignified  con- 
versational phraseology,  an  assemblage  of  polite  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness, 
variety,  and  animation,  are  the  predominant  qualities 
of  his  style;  but  tlic  haste  with  which  he  composed, 
and  his  inherent  dislike  to  the  labour  of  correction, 
are  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  negligence  and  rough* 
ness  of  his  sentences.  On  the  whole,  however,  to  the 
prose  of  Dryden  may  be  assigned  the  foremost  place 


anM>ng  the  spedmenf  which  can  be  famished  of 
vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  English.  In  addition 
to  the  qualities  just  enumerated,  it  possesses  those  of 
equability  and  freedom  from  mannerism.  Speaking 
of  this  attribute  of  Dryden*s  style,  Dr  Johnson 
observes,  'He  who  writes  much,  will  not  easfl/ 
escape  a  manner — such  a  recurrenoe  of  particular 
modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always 
another  and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  fonn,  nor 
appears  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  expressing 
with  deamess  what  he  thinks  with  vigour.  His 
style  could  not  easily  be  imitated,  either  seriooslj  or 
ludicrously;  for,  being  always  equable  and  alwmya 
varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  charac- 
ters. The  beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  dispro- 
portion of  parts  and  features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by 
an  overchiu'ged  resemblance.** 

Dryden  has  left  no  extensive  work  in  prose ;  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  were  merely  accompanionents 
to  his  poems  and  plays,  and  consist  of  prefaces* 
dedications,  and  critical  essays.  His  dedications  are 
noted  for  the  fulsome  and  unprincipled  flattery  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  authorised 
by  his  poverty  to  indulge.  The  critical  essays* 
though  written  with  more  haste  and  carelessness 
than  would  now  be  tolerated  in  similar  prodoo- 
tions,  embody  many  sound  and  vigorodsly-expressed 
thoughts  on  subjects  connected  with  polite  lite- 
rature. Of  his  prefaces  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  *  They 
have  not  the  xormality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which 
the  first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls 
into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid; 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous ;  wluU  is 
little  is  gay;  what  is  great  is  splendid.  He  may 
be  thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently ;  but 
while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  can- 
not refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every- 
thing is  excused  by  the  pUy  of  images  and  the 
sprightliness  of  expression.  Though  all  is  easy, 
nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is 
nothing  harsh ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  works, 
more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete.' 

According  to  the  same  critic,  Dryden*8  E*$ay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy  *  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable 
treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He  who,  having 
formed  his  opinions  in  the  present  age  of  English 
literature,  turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  will 
not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
much  novelty  of  instruction ;  but  he  is  to  remember 
that  critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  fh>m  the  ancients, 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  generally 
understood.  Audiences  applauded  by  instinct,  and 
poets,  perhaps,  often  pleased  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpose,  loses 
himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion  which  is  no 
longer  doubted,  tiie  evidence  ceases  to  be  examined. 
Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the  first  teacher  is 
forgotten.  Learning,  once  made  popular,  is  no  longer 
learning ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which 
we  have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears 
to  rise  ftom  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  transport 
ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the 
wants  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  what  were  his  means 
of  supplying  them.  That  which  was  easy  at  one 
time  was  difilcult  at  another.  Dryden,  at  least* 
imported  his  science,  and  gave  his  country  what  it 
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wanted  before;  or  rather  he  imported  only  the 
materials,  and  manufactured  them  bj  his  own 
skill 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his  first 
essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet  a 
timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  therefore 
laboured  with  that  diligence,  which  he  might  allow 
himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gave 
sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public 
was  abated,  partly  by  custom  and  partly  by  success. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our 
language,  a  treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  suc- 
cessive rcprc^^entations  of  opposite  probabilities,  so 
enlivened  with  imagery,  so-  brightened  with  illus- 
trations. Ills  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists 
are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The 
account  of  Sliakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual 
model  of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  lofty  with- 
out exaggeration.  The  praise  lavished  by  Longinus 
on  the  attestation  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by 
Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines 
is  exhibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  compre- 
hension, and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that 
Dothhig  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor 
can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome 
of  excellence — of  having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for 
baser  metal,  of  lower  value  thougli  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  hi^  other  essays  on  the  same 
subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criticism  of  a 
poet,  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorems,  not  a  rude 
detection  of  faults  which,  perhaps,  tlie  censor  was  not 
able  to  have  committed,  but  a  gay  and  vigorous 
dissertation,  where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruc- 
tion, and  where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  judg- 
ment by  his  power  of  performance.* 

*The  prose  of  Dryden,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'  may  rank  with  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  no  less  of  his  own  formation  than  his  ver- 
sification; is  equally  spirited,  and  equally  har- 
monious. Without  the  len^hened  and  pedantic 
sentences  of  Clarendon,  it  is  dignified  when  dignity 
is  becoming,  and  is  lively  without  tlie  accumidation 
of  strained  and  absurd  allusions  and  metaphors, 
which  were  unfortunately  mistaken  for  wit  by  many 
of  the  author*s  contemporaries.' 

It  is  recorded  by  Malone,  that  Dryden*s  miscel- 
laneous prose  writings  were  held  in  high  estimation 
by  Edmund  Burke,  who  carefully  studied  them  on 
account  equally  of  their  style  and  matter,  and  is 
thought  to  have  in  some  degree  taken  them  as  the 
model  of  his  own  diction. 

As  specimens  of  ]>ryden's  prose  composition,  we 
here  present,  in  the  first  place,  his  characters  of 
■ome  of  tlie  most  eminent  J^glish  dramatists. 

[Skaktpeare.'] 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man, 
who,  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had 
the  lazgest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he 
drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  When  he 
describes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it — ^vou  feel  it 
too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning, 
give  him  the  greater  commendation.  He  was  natu- 
rally learned  ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  wy  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he 
so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ; 
nis  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
•welling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no  man  can 


say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  nel 
then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quantum  lenta  aolent  inter  vtboma  cupraori.^ 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr  Hales  of  Eton 
say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
Shakspeare ;  and  however  others  are  now  generallv 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived, 
which  had  contemporaries  with  him  Fletcher  and 
Jonson,  never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem. 
And  in  the  last  king's  court,  when  Ben's  reputation 
was  at  highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare  far 
above  him. 

[JBeoMnumt  emd  Fleteker,} 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I  am  next  to 
speak,  had,  with  the  advantage  of  Shakspeare's  wit, 
which  was  their  precedent,  great  natural  gifts,  im- 
proved by  study ;  Beaumont  especially,  being  so  ac- 
curate a  judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he 
lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  censure,  and, 
'tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not 
contriving,  all  his  plots.  What  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  the  verses  he  writ  to  him,  and  therefore 
I  need  speak  no  farther  of  it.  The  first  play  that 
brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem  was  their  *  Phi- 
laster ;'  for  before  that  they  had  written  two  or  three 
very  unsuccessfully :  as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben 
Jonson,  before  he  writ  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.* 
Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shak- 
speare's, especially  those  which  were  made  before 
Beaumont's  death;  and  they  understood  and  imi- 
tated the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better; 
whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  re- 
partees, no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as  they  have 
done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
ticular persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  de- 
scribe :  they  represented  all  the  passions  very  lively, 
but  above  all,  love.  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Engliidi 
language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection: 
what  words  have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  super- 
fluous than  ornamental.  Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for 
one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's:  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause there  is  a  certun  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  senous  plays,  which  suits  gene- 
rally with  all  men's  humours.  Shakspeare's  lan- 
guage is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
wit  comes  short  of  theiia. 

[SenJomon,] 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived, 
if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself  (for  his 
last  plays  were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever 
had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as  well 
as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather 
that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works  you  find  little 
to  retrench  or  siter.  Wit,  and  language,  and  humour 
also  in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him ;  but  some- 
thing of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he  came. 
He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any 
who  pret^ed  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making 
love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move  the 
passions ;  his  genius  was  too  sullen  and  saturnine  to 
do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew  he  came 
after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humour  was  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  de- 
lighted most  to  represent  medianic  people.  He  was 
deeply  conversant  in  the  ancients,  i>otn  Greek  and 
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lAtin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them ;  there  is 
■carce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  authors 
of  those  tiroes  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  'Sejauus* 
and  *  Catiline.*  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law. 
lie  invades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would 
be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him.  With 
the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to 
us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poetn  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he  weaved  it  too 
closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially: 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise 
our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated 
almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language,  he  did 
not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would 
compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater 
wit.  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our 
dramatic  poets :  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing;  I  admire  him,  but  I  love  Shaks- 
peare. To  conclude  of  him :  as  he  has  given  us  the 
most  correct  plays,  so,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has 
laid  down  in  his  *  Discoveries,*  we  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  FiedCh  can  fumiah  ui. 

[/ffiprored  Btifie  cf  Dramatic  Dialogs  after  the 

JteilwaitioH.^ 

I  have  always  acknowledged  the  wit  of  our  prede- 
tenors  with  ill  the  veneration  which  becomes  me; 
but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen  ; 
there  was  ever  somewhat  that  was  ill-bred  and 
clownish  in  it,  and  whicb  oonfeased  the  con  venation 
of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  advantage 
of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  from  conversation.  In 
the  age  wherein  thoee  poete^  lived,  there  was  less  of 
gallantly  than  in  ours ;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  thein.  Their  fortune  has  been  much  like 
that  of  Epicurus  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens ;  to 
live  almost  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  after  their 
deoeaae.  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  them  had  been 
conversant  in  courts,  except  Ben  Jonson;  and  his 
genius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  im- 
provement by  it.  Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  conversation  so  free,  as  it  now  is.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  it  any  insolence  to  affirm,  that  by 
the  knowledge  and  pattern  of  their  wit  who  writ  before 
us,  and  by  the  advantage  of  our  own  conversation,  the 
discourse  and  raillery  of  our  comedies  excel  what  has 
been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by 
none,  but  some  few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves 
on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Black  Friars;  who, 
because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  a  right  to 
judge  ours,  *  ♦ 

Now,  if  they  ask  me  whence  it  is  that  our  conver- 
sation U  so  much  refined,  I  must  freely,  and  without 
flattery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it,  particularly 
to  the  king,  whose  example  gives  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  nation's,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity wliich  is  rarely  allowed  to  sovereign  pnnces, 
I  mean  of  travelling,  and  being  conversant  in  the 
most  polished  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  thereby  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by  nature  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  a  gallant  and  generous  edu- 
cation. At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  much 
in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion  :  And,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  forgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his 
manners  reformed  the  other.  The  desire  of  imitating 
M  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy 

I  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  fra 


spirits  of  the  English  from  their  natural  rcMrvednees  ; 
loosened  them  from  their  stiff  forms  of  conversation, 
and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  dis- 
course. Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of  living  became 
more  free ;  and  the  fire  of  the  English  wit,  which  waa 
before  stifled  under  a  constrained  melancholy  way  of 
breeding,  b^an  first  to  display  its  force  by  mixing 
the  solidity  of  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety  n 
our  neighbours.  This  being  granted  to  be  true,  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets,  whose  work  is  imita- 
tion, should  be  the  only  persona  in  three  kingdoma 
who  should  not  receive  aavantage  by  it ;  or  if  they 
should  not  more  easily  imitate  the  wit  and  converea- 
tion  of  the  present  age  than  of  the  past. 

{Trandatumi  qftke  Andent  PoeU.'] 

Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  afler  the  life; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double 
sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  pro- 
portions exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps  tolerable; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful,  by  the 
posture,  the  shadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent  ori- 
ginal :  much  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil, 
Homer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  hare  been 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I 
may  say,  to  their  faces  by  a  botching  interpreter. 
What  Knglish  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek  or 
Latin,  will  believe  me  or  any  other  man,  when  we 
commend  theNe  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  that 
is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Oglebics  have 
translated  1  But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his 
carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body.  There  are  many 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  igno- 
rant of  their  mother-tongue.  The  proprieties  and  de- 
licacies of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  it  is  impos- 
sible even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise 
them  without  the  help,  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  we 
have  amongst  us ;  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners, 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the 
best  companv  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  wiUiout 
wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted  while  he  was 
laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern 
not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from 
a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  purs 
in  a  ^ood  author,  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  cor^ 
rupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young 
men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet  for  their 
model ;  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  aa  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are 
improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonions. 

^  Thus  it  appears  neoessaiy  that  a  man  should  be  m 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he  attempts  to 
translate  in  a  foreign  language.  Neither  is  it  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style,  but 
he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too:  he  must  perfectly 
understand  hia  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  com- 
mand his  own :  so  that  to  be  a  thorough  translator, 
he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to 
give  his  author's  sense,  in  good  English,  in  poetical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ;  for,  though  all 
these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  yet  there  te- 
mains  a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  hw 
translators  have  sufficiently  thought.  I  have  already 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  mMU- 
taining  the  character  of  an  autl^r,  which  distinguiabct 
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him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  in- 
dividual poet  whom  jou  would  interpret.  For  ex- 
ample, not  only  the  thoughts  but  the  style  and  yersi- 
fication  of  Virgil  and  Orid  are  very  different ;  yet  I 
see,  even  in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some 
parts  of  them,  that  they  have  confounded  their 
several  talents ;  and  by  endeavouring  only  at  the 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  have  made  them 
both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  ori- 
ginals, I  should  never  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies 
which  was  Virgil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  ob- 
jected against  a  late  noble  painter,  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 
And  this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied 
himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which 
performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are  equally 
sweet ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be  made  in 
sweetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I 
can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  pnK^eeding, 
in  my  translations  out  of  four  several  poets  in  Uiis 
volume — Viigil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace. 
In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author. 
I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestic 
writer ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
every  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still  aiming  to 
crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly 
he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  very  figurative, 
that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.  His  verse  is  everywhere  sounding 
the  very  thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet 
the  numbers  are  perpetually  varied,  to  increase  the 
delight  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are 
never  repeated  twice  together.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid 
and  Clandian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing 
from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort 
of  music. in  their  Terses.  All  the  versification  and 
little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  com- 
pass of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they 
call  golden,  or  two  substantiyes  and  two  adjectives, 
with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers 
and  sound  as  he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalscphas,  or  cutting 
off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another  in  the 
following  word  ;  so  that,  minding  only  smoothness, 
he  wants  both  variety  and  majesty.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
Hither  to  disdain  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  syna- 
Uephas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
yerse.  He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plainness  ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ; 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my 
particular  consideration  of  him ;  for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.  Plea- 
sure follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  ooes  th6  cause, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded 
as  a  sreat  2>art  of  his  character ;  but  must  confess,  to 
my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
ptft  of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
uke  himself;  for,  where  the  original  is  dose,  no  ver- 
non  can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hamiibal 
Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poeti- 
nl,  and  the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the 
JSneids ;  yet,  thou^^  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 


verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 
and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells  us  in 
his  letters  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  observed  of  Virgil  and 
Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ;  and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  readi  the  con- 
ciseness of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Virgil, 
therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue. 
To  make  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line,  is  impossible ;  because 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than 
either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far 
the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  I^tin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not ;  he 
is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  Virgil, 
studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir^ 
cumlocutions.  In  short,  they  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  the  grammarians,  might  also  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own  that,  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  his  *  NisttS  and  Euiyalus'  as  close  as  I  was 
able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally ; 
that  giving  more  scope  to  '  Mesentius  and  Lausus,' 
that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can  pro- 
mise for  myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  Ogleby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro ;  so  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  m 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets, 
by  my  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of  translating 
Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  &int  resem- 
blance of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  better,  but  never  so  well  as 
to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  appear  above 
them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  Lord  Roscommon 
justly  observes,  approaches  newest  to  the  Roman  in 
its  majesty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir- 
gil's words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that 
beauty  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his 
(I  must  once  again  say)  is  never  to  be  copied ;  and, 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  m  the  best 
translation.  The  turns  ot  his  verse,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as 
far  imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow.  I  may 
seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his  sense  ;  but  I 
think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  him  ;  and  where  I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may 
be  I  understand  him  better ;  at  least  I  writ  without 
consulting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular 
lines  in  '  Mezentius  and  Lausus '  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are,  indeed,  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's 
sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  I  had  considered  them 
enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  cannot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  ia 
at  the  press.    The  second  is  thii 


When  Lausus  died,  I  was  already  dain. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  for  many  reasons^  that  the  expression  is  too 
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bold ;  that  Viryr'il  would  not  hare  taid  it,  though  OTid 
would.  The  reader  majr  pardon  it,  if  he  pleaM,  for 
the  frceneoii  of  the  confemion  ;  and  instead  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  theae  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author — 

Nor  uk  I  Ufe.  nor  foi«ht  with  that  Atdga ; 
Am  I  had  uaed  wj  fortune,  um  thou  thloei 

Haring  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virsil,  I  haye, 
In  the  next  place,  to  conHider  the  graius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  hare  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.     If  he  was  not  of  the  best 
age  of  Roman  poetry,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  refined  it  to  that  dmee 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thou^ts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil,  who,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  time,  so  he  copied  his  excellences;  for 
the  method  of  the  Gcorgics  is  plainly  derived  from 
him.     Lucretius  had  chosen  a  suoject  naturally  crab- 
bed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descrip- 
tions, and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  yon  see  Virgil  has  imitated 
with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  moreperfect  in  their  kind  than  even  his 
divine  ^.neids.    The  turn  of  his  verses  he  has  like- 
wise followed  in  those  places  which   Lucretius  has 
most  laboured,  and  some  of  his  veiy  lines  be  has 
tianiiplanted  into  his  own  works,  without  much  va- 
riation.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius) 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion 
of  his  opinions.      He  is  everywhere  confident  of  his 
own  reason,  and  assuming  an  abs<^ute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron  Mem- 
mius  ;  for  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he 
had  the  md  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  autho- 
rity while  he  instructs  him.     From  his  time  to  oars, 
I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.*     This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who,  though  often  in 
the  wrong,  yet  seems  to  deal  bona  fide  with  his  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  ;  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes, 
who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  eternal  truths  which  he  has  opposed.     But  for 
Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  maimer  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand 
with  his  antagonists;  urging  for  them  whatever  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future :  all  this, 
too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he 
were  assured  of  the  triumph  before  ho  entered  into  the 
lists.     From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  his  thoughts  must 
be  masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.    From  the  same  fieiy  temper  proceeds 
the  loftiness  of  his  vxpressions,  and  the  perpetual 
torrent  of  his  rerse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  ivacr. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
hare  been  everywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
tcriptions,  and  in  the  monX  part  of  his  philosophy,  if 
he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  nis  system  of 
nature,  than  to  delight.    But  he  was  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Memmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy 
an  invisible  power:  in  sh)rt,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  foigot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.    These 
are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that  author, 
before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  puts  of  him. 
And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  aiffidenoe  and 
scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical 
way  of  his  which,  as  1  said,  is  so  much  his  character, 
as  to  make  him  that  individual  Poet.     As  for  his 
opinions  concerning  the  mortality  oi  the  tou^  they  are 
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so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.  I 
think  a  future  state  demonstrable  even  by  natural 
arguments ;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 
solves beforehand  not  to  live  moially.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  the  thought  ef  being  nothing  after  death 
is  a  burden  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturMly  Mm  at  happiness, 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  shortness  <tf 
our  present  being ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
virtue  is  generafly  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  vioe 
fortunate :  so  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  thai 
makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better. 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses  to  which  he 
is  prompted  by  his  natural  indinationa,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapable 
of  punishment  after  he  is  dead  I  If  he  be  cunninc 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  restrain  him ;  for  fiune  and  reputation 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least  sense  of 
them.  Powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them  as  they 
conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that  not  always  when  a 
passion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will  be  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  trana- 
gress  them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and 
without  entering  into  the  notions  of  our  Christian 
faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (which 
I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to  the  mor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  rea- 
sonable man,  to  make  him  less  in  love  with  life,  and 
consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Such  as 
are  the  natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  same  things ;  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  which 
render  him  contemptible  and  useless  to  othem.  These, 
and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  so 
beautifully  expressed,  so  adorned  with  examples,  and 
so  admirably  raised  by  the  proiopopeia  of  nature,  who 
is  brought  in  speaking  to  her  children  with  so  much 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  pains  1  have  taken 
with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  uDsuccc«ful, 
or  unworthy  of  ray  author :  a|  least  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea^ 
vours,  which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I 
am  not  dissatisfied  upon  tne  review  of  anything  I 
have  done  in  this  author. 

ISpmaer  and  MUttm,'] 

[In  epic  poetry]  the  English  have  only  to  boast  of 
Spenser  and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted 
either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  perfect  poets, 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser ; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action,  he 
raises  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and 
endows  each  of  them  with  some  particular  moral  vir- 
tue, whi^  renders  them  all  equal,  without  subordina- 
tion or  preference.  Every  one  is  most  valiant  in  hia 
own  legend ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that  justice  to  ob- 
serve, that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poem,  and 
succours  the  rest  when  they  are  in  distress.  The 
original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attribute  to  each  of 
them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was  most  conspi- 
cuous in  them — an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had  he  lived  to 
finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had 
certainly  been  more  of  a  piece,  but  could  not  have 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true.  But 
Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the  maniaee  of 
his  Oloriaiia,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet  both 
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of  means  and  spirit  to  accomplish  his  design.  For  the 
rest,  his  obsolete  language,  and  the  ill  chclce  of  his 
stanza,  are  faults  but  of  the  second  magnitude ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at 
least  after  a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  such  a 
difficulty,  his  Terses  are  so  numerous,  so  Tarious,  and 
■0  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him  among  the  Romans,  and 
only  Mr  Waller  among  the  English. 

As  for  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  so  much 
justice,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  a  heroic  poem,  pro- 
perly so  called.  His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
ness ;  his  event  is  not  prosperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
epic  works ;  his  hearenly  machines  nxe  many,  and  his 
human  persons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  take  Mr 
Rymer's  work  out  of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the 
world  a  critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
will  not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will 
grant  us  that  his  thoughts  are  elerated,  his  words 
Bounding,  and  that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the 
manner  of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated  his 
Orecisms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  It  is 
true  he  runs  into  a  flat  of  thought  sometimes  for  a 
hundred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
a  track  of  Scripture.  His  antiquated  words  were  his 
choice,  not  his  necessity;  for  therein  he  imitated 
Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  though,  per- 
haps, the  lore  of  their  masters  may  ha^'e  transported 
both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  vet,  in  mv 
opinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  reTiyed, 
when  either  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  signifi- 
cant than  those  in  practice ;  and  when  their  obscu- 
rity is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them 
which  clear  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
for  the  admission  of  new  words.  But  in  both  cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  them  ;  for 
unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival, 
runs  into  imectation  ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
hand.  Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 
verse,  though  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it ; 
for  whatever  causes  be  alleges  for  the  abolishiug  of 
rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine), 
his  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
it,  nor  the  graces  of  it,  which  is  manifest  in  his 
'  Juvenilia,'  or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where  his 
rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the  soul  is  most 
pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  poet. 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 
■ort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful.  We 
have  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 
It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  restore  to 
them.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  pro- 
mise that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is 
revenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  same 
nature,  or  have  been  anyways  notoriously  abused, 
and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And 
yet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  charity,  all  oflfences 
are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God. 
And  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble 
when  I  was  saving  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain 
condition  of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  par- 
doning of  others  the  offences  which  they  nave  done  to 
-  us ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the 
commission  of  that  fault,  even  when  I  have  been 
notoriously  provoked.     Let  not  this,  my  lord»  pass 


for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libeb  have 
been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now 
living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended 
my  own  innocence.  I  speak  not  of  my  poetxy,  which 
I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them  use 
it  as  they  please:  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
favourable  to  me;  for  interest  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  in  another  a^e,  and  partiality  and  prejudice 
be  foigotten.  I  speak  of  my  morals,  which  have  beeu 
sufficiently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  reputation 
ought  to  be  dear  to  eveiy  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been 
often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  puticular:  I  have 
seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and,  beinf 
naturally  vindictive,  have  suffered  in  silence,  and 
possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  waive  this  subject,  and  proceed  to 
give  the  second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when 
he  writes  against  a  particular  person ;  and  that  is, 
when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  thoseu 
whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  aie 
wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vicious  men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be 
upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies ;  both  for  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for 
the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first  reason 
was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  few 
lampooners  are  now  living  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  !*  When  they  come  in  my  way,  it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  God  I 
how  remote  they  are,  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire !  And  how  little  wit  they  brin^  for  the  support 
of  their  injustice !  The  weaker  sex  is  their  most  or- 
dinary theme ;  and  the  best  and  fikirest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled  to  panecnrric ;  but 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  all  manner 
of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsome- 
ness  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulneas 
can  supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ; 
a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and  entertainment.  The 
neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where 
there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be  made  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude : 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural 
season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoiled 
with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is 
laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholesome 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  This  is  al- 
most a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a 
just  indignation  forced  it  from  me. 


IDrydm'a  TrandcUum  cf  VirgiL] 


in 


What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  age, 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  in 
my  declining  years ;  struggling  with  wants,  oppressed 
with  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  mis- 
construed in  all  I  write ;  and  my  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  prejudiced  against  me, 

4>  The  abuse  of  personal  ntlres,  or  lampoons,  aa  they  were 
oMlled,  wan  carried  to  a  prodigious  extent  in  the  days  of^Pry- 
den,  when  every  man  of  fashion  was  obliged  to  write  venies ; 
and  those  who  had  neither  poetry  nor  wit,  had  reoouna  to 
ribaldry  and  Ubellinf.-^Sfr  Watter  SeotL 
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mercj.  He  delWered  himself  up  to  %  meet  enoimous 
ooune  of  rice,  without  an j  sort  of  reetraint,  even  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
studied  extrarofances  that  waj  seemed,  to  the  rery 
last,  to  he  much  delighted  in  and  pursued  hy  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  hy  a  softness  in  his  whole  way  of  conTerpation, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  bent-hred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  appeiured  how  little  could  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
ooTTupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality  ;  in  which 
he  proved  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  had 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  iored  to  talk  over  all 
the  stories  of  his  life  to  erery  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carrying  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  orer  these  in  a  rery  graceful  manner,  but 
80  often  and  so  copiously,  that  sll  those  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew. So  that  he  often  began  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  there  were  not  above  four  or 
fire  persons  left  about  him,  which  drew  a  severe  jest 
from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  have  so  good  a  memory  as  to  re- 
peat the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  circum- 
stance, and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  persons  the  very  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  strangers,  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often -repeated  stories,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  character  that  we  have  given  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
Lis  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  respect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  love  of  pleasures ;  his  raising  of  favouritfw, 
and  trusting  them  entirely ;  and  his  pulling  them 
down,  and  hating  them  excessively  ;  his  art  of  cover- 
ing deep  designs,  particularly  of  revenge,  with  an 
appearance  of  softness,  brings  them  so  near  a  likeness, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  obser\'e  the  resem- 
blance of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  But,  bating  the  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  was  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Borg- 
hese  and  Signior  Domiuico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
statue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  have  balanced 
the  surviving  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affairs  to  preserve  the  succession  to 
l\jm. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those 
terrible  calamities  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  London, 
with  that  loss  and  reproaoi  wnich  he  suffered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
wiM  a  curse  upon  his  government.  His  throwing  the 
public  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
Doth  unjust  and  ungratefVil.  And  when  his  people 
had  brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  his 
entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling  that  to 
France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war 
with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  first ;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  or  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  declara- 
tion for  toleration,  which  was  a  step  for  the  introduc- 


tion of  popery,  make  such  a  chain  of  black  actions, 
flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amazed  those 
who  had  known  all  this  to  see  with  what  impudent 
strains  of  flattery  addresses  were  penned  during  his 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.  His  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  raising  the  greatness  of 
France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  could 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true  sense. 
Ruvigny  told  me  he  desired  that  all  the  methods  the 
French  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  naval 
force  might  be  sent  him  ;  and  he  said  he  seemed  to 
study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  showed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, as  if  he  had  been  a  viceroy  to  France,  rather 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  have  watched  over  and 
prevented  the  progress  they  made,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  mischiefs  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  his 
people.  They  that  judged  the  most  favourably  of 
this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  so  great  a  fleet  as  France 
could  join  to.  his  own,  he  might  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it; 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master 
or  deceive  his  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  ma- 
nagement, he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  great- 
ness of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistance  he 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  accord- 
ing to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fallen  from 
Lord  Clifford,  that  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  depend- 
ence, it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  generous 
king,  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  sub- 
jects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as  well 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  was 
professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  expressing 
both  zeal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome ;  thus  mocking  God,  and 
deceiving  the  world  with  so  gross  a  prevarication. 
And  his  not  having  the  honesty  or  courage  to  own  it 
at  the  last ;  his  not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  re- 
morse for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tenderness  either  for 
his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  oueen  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  his  recommending  only  nis  mistresses  and 
their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been 
a  strange  conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was  well 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

{The  Czar  Pdtr  in  England  m  1698.] 


[From  the  sama] 

I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  former  year,  th« 
Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country,  on  which  I  wiU 
now  enlarge.  He  came  this  winter  over  to  England, 
and  stayed  some  months  among  us.  I  waited  often 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to 
offer  him  such  infonnations  of  our  religion  and  con- 
stitution as  he  was  willing  to  receive.  I  had  good  in- 
terpreters, so  1  had  much  free  discourse  with  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and 
very  brutal  in  his  passion.  He  ruses  his  natural  heat 
by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifies  himself 
with  great  application ;  he  is  subject  to  convulsive 
motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  be 
affected  with  these  ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  thui  might  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent ;  a  want 
of  judgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear 
in  him  too  often  and  too  evidently ;  he  is  mechani- 
cally turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to 
be  a  ship-earpenter  than  a  great  prince.  This  was  his 
chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  stayed  here;  he 
wrought  much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  all 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.  He  told  me 
he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Azuph,  and  with  it  to 

attack  the  Turkish  empire  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  cap- 
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able  of  conducting  so  great  a  design,  though  his  con- 
duct in  his  wars  since  this  has  discorcred  a  greater 
Senius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
esirous  to  understand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Moscotj.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
his  people  hy  sending  some  of  them  to  travel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  lire 
among  them.  He  seemed  apprehensiye  still  of  his 
•ister's  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas- 
sion and  severity  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
understands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  in- 
quisitive that  waj.  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  providence  of  God,  that  had  raised 
up  such  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made  for 
the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation, '  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him !'  But  hero 
there  is  an  occasion  for  reversing  these  words,  since 
man  seems  a  very  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tudes put,  M  it  were,  under  his  feet,  exposed  to  his 
restless  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
have  stayed  some  time;  but  he  was  called  home, 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  upon  a  discoveiy  or  a 
suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
strangers,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he  came 
back,  fiut  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fury  on 
all  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
were  hanged  all  round  Moscow  ;  ajid  it  was  said  that 
he  cut  off  many  heads  with  his  own  hand.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  of  tender- 
ness, that  he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
bours, God  only  knows.  So  extraordinary  an  incident 
will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digresiiion. 

iCItca-acta-  af  WiUiam  IIL] 
[From  the  same.] 

Tlius  lived  and  died  William  III.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin  and 
weak  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  deli- 
cate constitution.  He  had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright 
and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance 
composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
tical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  behaviour 
was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with 
a  few.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his 
character  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle  ;  for 
then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion  ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  looked  to  everything.  He  had  no 
great  advantage  fivra  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis- 
courses were  of  great  use  to  him  ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking 
narrowly  into  everything  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never 
shake  off ;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
ful as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  affklrs.  He  spoke 
Dutch,  FYench,  English,  and  German  equally  well  ; 
and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
80  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  com- 
posed of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that 
amazed  all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment, 
than  in  imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  were 
always  sreat  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  trusted 
too  much  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough 


to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as 
ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him  ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra- 
diction, nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ;  but  he  loved 
to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 
placence, yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius 
lay  chiefly  to 
admired  than 


war,  in 


which  his  courage  was  more 
his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  often 
committed  by  hir* ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  things 
right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligence.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im- 
pressions of  people,  uid  these  stuck  long  with  him  ; 
but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent  revenges.  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almost  in  every- 
thing, not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  aflairs  well,  and  under- 
stood the  state  of  every  court  in  Europe  very  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  parties  one 
against  another  ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  tiy  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet 
it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indifl^rence 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour 
towards  the  clergy,  save  them  generally  very  ill  im- 
pressions of  him.  In  his  deportment  towards  all  about 
tkim,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
ihoae  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too 
much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measui^ 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  efiects  this 
had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years, 
too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all  afllairs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dread- 
ful conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe  ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was 
the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more 
than  he  had  ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross 
any  of  his  designs  ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  that 
his  ministere  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find 
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cold  aiid  insipid  mirth  to  un.  For  it  is  not  hi.n  mean- 
ing to  commend  the  jest,  but  to  paint  the  man  ;  be- 
sidcSf  we  may  have  lost  somewhat  of  the  i^Iii-ti.Mm  of 
that  language  in  which  it  waH  spoken  ;  and  where  the 
conceit  is  couched  in  a  single  word,  if  all  the  signi- 
fications of  it  are  not  critically  understood,  the  grace 
and  the  pleasantry  are  lost. 

But  in  all  parts  of  biography,  whether  familiar  or 
stately,  whether  sublime  or  low,  whether  serious  or 
merrj',  Plutarch  equally  excelled.  If  we  compare  him 
to  others,  Dion  Casiiius  is  not  so  sincere ;  Herodian,  a 
lover  of  truth,  is  oftentimes  deceived  himself  with 
what  he  had  falsely  heard  reported  ;  then,  the  time  of 
his  emperors  exceeds  not  in  all  above  sixty  years,  so 
that  his  whole  history  will  scarce  amount  to  three 
lives  of  Plutarch.      Suetonius  and  Tacitus  may  be 
called  alike  either  authors  of  histories  or  writers  of 
lives;  but  the  first  of  them  runs  too  will inglv  into 
obscene  descriptions,  which  he  teaches,  while  he  re- 
lates ;  the  other,  besides  what  has  already  been  noted 
of  him,  often  falls  into  obscurity ;  and  both  of  them 
have  made  so  unlucky  a  choice  of  times,  that  they 
are  forced  to  describe  rather  monsters  than  men  ;  and 
their  emperors  are  either  extravagant  fools  or  tyrants, 
and  roost  usually  both.     Our  author,  on  the  contrary, 
as  he  was  more  inclined  to  commend  than  to  dispraise, 
has  generally  chosen  such  great  men  as  were  famous 
for  Uieir  several  virtues ;  at  least  such  whose  frailties 
or  vicee  were  overpoised  by  their  excellences ;  such 
from  whose  examples  we  may  have  more  to  follow  than 
to  shun.     Yet,  as  he  was  inipartial,  he  dispiised  not 
the  faults  of  any  man,  an  example  of  which  is  in  the 
life  of  LucuUos,  where,  after  he  has  told  us  that  the 
double  benefit  which  his  countnrmen,  the  Chscroneans, 
received  from  him,  was  the  chiefest  motive  which  he 
had  to  write  his  life,  he  afterwards  rips  up  his  luxury, 
and  shows  how  he  lost,  through  his  mismanagement, 
his  authority  and  his  soldiers*  love.    Then  ue  was 
more  happy   in   his  diffressions  than   any  we  have 
named.     I  have  always  been  pleased  to  fee  him,  and 
his  imitator  Montaigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out 
of  the  common  road ;  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better 
for  their  wandering.    The  best  quarry  lies  not  always 
in  the  open  field :  and  who  would  not  be  content  to 
follow  a  good   huntsman   over  hedges  and  ditches, 
when  he  knows  the  game  will  reward  bis  pains!     But 
if  we  mark  him  more  narrowly,  we  may  obnerve  that 
the  great  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is  the  variety 
of  his  learning ;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so 
vastly  fumithed  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself,  and  was  forced,  as  I 
.may  say,  to  lay  down  some  at  every  passage,  and  to 
scatter  his  riches  as  he  went :  like  another  Alexander 
or  Adrian,  ho  built  a  city,  or  planted  a  colony,  in 
erery.part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him  some 
memorial  of  his  greatness.     Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and 
^thens^and  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  he  has 
discovered   in   their  foundations,  their  institutions, 
their  growth,  their  height  ;   the  decay  of  the  three 
first,  and  the  alteration  of  the  last.     You  see  those 
several  people  in  their  difiTerent  laws,  and  policies, 
and  forms   of  government,  in   their  warriors,  and 
senators, -aiM  demagogues.     Nor  are  the  ornaments  of 
poetry,  and  the  illustrations  of  similitudes,  forgotten 
by  him  ;  in  both  which  he  instructs,  as  well  as  pleases ; 
or  rather  pleases,  that  he  may  instruct. 

Dryden  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  paltry  Tersiflers  of  his  day.  Among  those 
who  annoyed  him  was  Elkanah  Settle,  a  now  for- 
gotten rhymer,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  violent 
war  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  The  following  is  an 
amusing  specimen  of  a  criticism  by  Dryden  on 
Settle's  tragedy,  called  *  The  Empress  of  Morocco,* 
which  seems  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  and  indig- 
nation of  the  critic  .--^ 


*  To  conclude  this  act  with  the  most  rumbling  piece 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet — 

**  To  flattering  lightning  our  feigned  nnUea  oonfonn. 
Which,  t>ackcd  with  thunder,  do  but  gUd  a  •torm." 

Confm-m  a  smiU  to  lightning^  make  a  amile  imitate 
liyhtning^  ttnd  Jlctttaing  lightning;  lightning,  sure,  is  a 
threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning  must  gild  a 
storm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my  smiles  to  light- 
ning, then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  too:  to  giid 
with  tmUet  is  a  new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a 
storm  by  being  backed  with  thumUr.  Thunder  b  part 
of  the  storm  ;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to 
gild  another  part,  and  help  by  backing;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed,  or 
having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gilding 
bv  txmforming^  smiling,  lightning,  baching,  and  thtm- 
<(ering.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should  say  thus  :  I  will 
make  mv  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering 
horse,  which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  does 
but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is 
not  here  pretty  thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these 
two  lines  aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being 
sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense 
at  once.' 

The  controversies  in  which  Dryden  was  frequently 
engaged,  were  not  in  general  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  discussion.  Tlie  authors  of  thoee 
days  descended  to  gross  personalities.  *  There  was,' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  during  the  reign  of  Charlei 
II.,  a  semi-barbarous  virulence  of  controversy,  even 
upon  abstract  points  of  literature,  which  would  be 
now  thought  injudicious  and  unfair,  even  by  the 
newspaper  advocates  of  contending  factions.  A 
critic  of  that  time  never  deemed  he  had  so  eflfcc- 
tually  refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adversary,  as 
when  he  had  said  something  disrespectful  of  hit 
talents,  person,  or  moral  character.  Thus,  literary 
contest  was  embittered  by  personal  hatred,  and 
truth  was  so  far  from  being  the  object  of  the 
combatants,  that  even  victory  was  tasteless  unless 
obtained  by  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the 
antagonist'* 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 

Sir  William  Temple,  a  well-known  statesman 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  possesses  a  high  reputation 
as  one  of  the  chief  polishers  of  the  English  language. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  L  and  IL, 
and  was  bom  in  London  in  1628.    He  studied  at 
Cambridge  under  Cudworth  as  tutor ;  but  being  in- 
tended for  public  life,  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  After  travelling 
for  six  years  on  the  continent,  he  went  to  residb 
with  his  father  in  Ireland,  where  he  represented 
the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  parliament  at  Dub^ 
in  1661.    Removing,  two  years  afterwards,  to  Eng- 
land, the  introductions  which  he  carried  to  the 
leading  statesman   of  the  day  speedily  procured 
him  employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.    He  was 
sent,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  hishop  of 
Munster,  and  performed  his  duty^  so  well,  that  on 
his  return  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  he 
was  appointed  English   resident  at  the  court  of 
Brussels.     The  peace  of  western  Europe  was  at 
this  time  in  danger  firom  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  tiie  subjugation  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.    Temple  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  Uie  Hague,  and  with 
great  skill  brought  about>  in  1668,  the  odebrated 
*  triple  alliance*  between  England,    HoUand,    and 
Sweden,  by  which  the  career  of  Louis  was  for  a 
time  effectually  checked.    In  the  same  year  he  xe- 
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month*,  on  term*  of  Intimaey  with  De  Witt;  Hnd 
aUo  with  the  jouag  Prince  of  Urnnge,  aiUnrftrds 
WiltiBm  III.  of  England.  The  corrupt  find  wnvering 
prinoiplea  of  tlie  Engliah  court  hiving  ieii  to  the 
rccidl  of  Temple  in  1669.  he  rctirct!  from  public 
butineii  to  his  reiidence  at  Sheen,  near  Riclimond, 
uiil  there  employed  himielf  in  li)erftT7  occupation! 
and  gardening.  In  1S74,  however,  he  with  tome 
reluctance  coniented  to  retnm  hi  anibmador  to 
Hulland ;  in  vhicti  countr?,  l>pBidci  engaging  in 
Tarioui  important  negotiationa,  he  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  uf  Orange 
with  the  Dulce  of  Tork'i  eldest  dnuehter  Mary. 
That  important  and  popular  event  loolc  place  in 
1677.  Having  finally  returned  to  England  )n  1B79, 
Temple  wai  preiaed  bj  the  king  to  accepi  the  ap- 
pointment of  lecretary  of  itate,  which,  however,  he 
peniated  in  retUaing.  Ciiarlei  waa  now  in  the  ut- 
taott  perplexity,  in  conieqnenoe  of  the  diacontenta 
and  difflcultiea  which  a  long  conrve  of  miagovern. 
ment  had  occaiioned ;  and  osed  to  hold  long  convcr- 
■atlona  with  Temple,  on  the  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  hia  emburaiaments.  The  meaiure 
advised  by  Sir  William  »M  the  appointment  of  a 
privy  council  of  thirty  pcrtons,  in  conformity  with 
whoie  advice  (he  king  should  always  act.  and  by 
whom  oU  hia  afikira  ihould  be  freely  and  openly 
debated  -.  one  half  of  the  members  to  consist  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  Che  other  of  Che  moat  in- 
fluential and  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  This  scheme  was  adopted  by  Charles,  and 
excited  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.  The  hopes 
oTtha  people  were,  however,  apeedily  fruatmCed  by 
the  turbulent  and  nnprincipled  factiouaneas  of  some 
of  the  member*.  Temple,  who  waa  himself  one  of 
the  council,  soon  became  disgusted  with  ila  proceed- 
higs.  ai  well  a*  those  of  the  king,  and,  in  16S1. 
finally  retired  from  poblic  life.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  dayi  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
where  Jonathan  Swift,  then  a  young  man,  resided 
with  him  in  the  capacity  of  amanucniis.  After  the 
Revolution,  King  William  lometimea  visited  Temple 
in  order  to  consult  him  about  public  afliiira.  His 
death  took  place  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
Throughout  his  whole  career,  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Temple  was  marked  by  a  caatioua  regard 
Ibr  his  personal  com&rt  and  reputation;  a  quality 


which  strongly  disposed  him  to  avoid  riski  of  every 
kind,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  those  departments  ol 
public  buaineai  where  the  eiercise  of  eminent 
courage  and  decision  was  required.  His  character 
as  a  patriot  is  therefore  not  one  which  calls  for 
high  admiration  i '     ' 


',  tliat  as  he  s( 


that  neither  hia  abiiilies  n 
sitions  BtCed  him  for  vigorous  action  i 
timea,  hu  probably  acted  with  prudence  in  with- 
drawing from  a  field  in  which  he  would  have  only 
been  mortifled  by  failure,  and  done  hann  instead  of 
good  to  tliu  public.  Being  subject  to  frequent 
attacki  of  low  spirit*,  he  might  have  been  disabled 
fhr  action  by  the  very  emergencies  which  demanded 
the  greatest  mental  energy  and  self-possession.  As 
a  private  character,  he  was  respectable  and  decorous : 
hia  temper,  naturally  haughty  and  unomiable,  was 
generally  kept  under  good  regulation ;  and  among 
hia  foibles,  vanity  was  the  most  prominenL 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist  chiefly  of 
short  mi scelioneoua  pierea.  His  longest  production  is 
ObaereatUma  upon  Ike  United  Provincea  of  the  NeA^r^ 
tamlM,  composed  daring  his  Brat  retirement  at  SlieeD. 
This  ia  accounted  a  maaterpiece  of  its  kind,  and, 
when  compared  with  his  £uay  m  Itt  Original  and 
Naturi  of  GoBmaiaiL,  written  about  the  aame  time, 
ahnws  that  he  had  much  more  ability  as  an  observer 
and  destriber,  than  as  a  reasonor  on  what  he  saw. 
Besidi-B  aeveral  political  tracta  of  temporary  interest, 
he  wrote  Evtayn  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning; 
the  Gardena  of  Epicurna  ;  HCroic  Virtue  i  Poetry  i 
Popular  lliscontenis ;  Health  and  Long  Life.  In 
these  aie  to  be  found  many  sound  and  acute  obser- 
vationa  eipresaed  in  the  perspicuoua  and  eaay,  but 
not  very  correct  or  precise  language,  for  which  he 
is  noted.  His  correspondence  on  public  a^ira  baa 
alio  been  published. 

Of  all  his  productions.  Chat  which  appears  to  as, 
in  matter  ns  well  as  composition,  the  best,  is  a  letter 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  her  exccasive  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  eloquent,  firm,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
and  aiifectionate  expostulation,  it  is  proliably  un- 
equalled within  the  compass  of  English  liCeratare. 
This  admirable  piece  will  be  found  among  the 
extracts  which  follow. 

The  style  of  Sir  William  Temple  ia  characterised 
by  Dr  Blair  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  '  In 
point  of  ornament  and  correctness,'  adda  that  critic, 
'  he  rises  a  degree  above  TilloCson  ;  though,  for  cor- 
rectness, he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  Alt  is  easy 
and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  ia  exceedingly  harmonioua  { 
tmoolbnets.  and  what  may  lie  called  amenity,  are  the 
diatin^ishing  cbaracLers  of  his  manner;  relaxing 
sometiTnes,  aa  such  a  mannei"  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  rcmiaa  atylc.  So  writer  whatever  has 
stamped  upon  hia  atyle  a  mote  lively  impression  of 
his  own  character.  In  reading  bis  works,  we  seem 
engaged  in  conversation  witli  him ;  we  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  on 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  for 
him.  He  may  be  dossed  as  standing  in  the  middle 
between  a  negligent  simplicity  and  the  liighcst 
degree  of  ornament  which  this  character  of  style 
admits.'*  In  a  conversation  preserved  by  Boswell, 
Dt  Johnson  said,  that  '  Sir  William  Temple  wss 
the  flrat  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose  : 
before  his  time,  tlicy  were  careless  of  arrangement, 
and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an 
imporlant  word  or  an  iniigniflcant  word,  or  with 
what  part  of   speech    it  was  concluded.'f     Tbii 
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remark,  how€Ter,  has  certainly  greater  latitude 
than  Johnaon  would  have  given  it  if  publislied  by 
himself.  It  is  true  that  some  of  Temple's  produc- 
tions are  eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  and 
cadence;  but  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  latter,  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  tlie  prose  of  Dnimmond,  Cowley, 
Dryden,  and  Sprat 

lAffOMut  Exeetsite  QrUf,*\ 

The  honour  which  I  received  by  a  letter  from  your 
ladyship  was  too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged ;  yet  I 
donbtea  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
the  confidence  of  giving  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  I  can  no  longer  forbear,  on  account  of 
the  sensible  wounds  that  have  so  often  of  lato  been 
ffiven  your  friends  here,  by  the  dcttpcrate  ezpremions 
m  several  of  your  lettem,  respecting  your  temper  of 
mind,  your  health,  and  your  life ;  in  ail  which  you 
must  allow  them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Per- 
haps none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
whatever  regards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to 
defend  yon  on  this  very  occanion,  how  unjust  and  un- 
kind soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of 
your  own  family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  that  into  which 
you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy, 
upon  an  event  pai^t  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mor- 
tal race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
either  with  so  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and 
great  a  penon,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world 
m  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do 
I  think  anj  disposition  of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satis- 
fied with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
God,  nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  him ; 
if  as  our  Father,  wo  ought  not  to  distnist  him ;  so 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor 
save  anything  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  God  Almighty, 
and  your  ladyship's  loss  wore  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  oeen  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  first  emotions 
or  paasions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this 
world,  nukdam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  good ;  and 
whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  either  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is 
mingled  in  its  composition ;  so  he  is  a  good  man  who 
is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the 
good  qualities  are  more  than  the  bad ;  so,  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is 
better  than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the 
good  circumstances  are  more  than  the  evil.  By  this 
measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to 
be  turned  into  acknowledgments,  and  your  friends 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  When  your  ladvHhip  has  fairly  considered 
how  God  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has 

Slven,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
ealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider 
other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot 

*  Addreased  to  the  Countoeg  of  Eaex  In  1674,  after  the  death 
of  her  otd^  daughter. 


is,  in  comparison  with  those  that  have  been  drawn 
in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or 
children,  how  little  beauty  we  see,  how  few  friends  we 
hear  of,  how  much  poverty,  and  how  many  diseases 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will 
admire  so  many  blessings  as  you  have  received  at  the 
hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what  you  are,  and 
of  the  advantages  whidh  you  have,  would  look  like  a 
design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  say,  that  we 
will  pity  you  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  will  tell 
us  wno  they  are  whom  you  think,  upon  all  circum- 
stances, you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  1  had  a 
master  who  gave  me  all  I  could  ask,  but  thought  fit 
to  take  one  thing  from  nw  again,  either  because  I 
used  it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  world  ;  or,  per- 
haps, because  he  would  show  hie  power,  and  put  me 
in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all  the  rest,  would  you 
think  I  had  much  reason  to  compliun  of  hard  usage, 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was  left  me, 
never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away  1 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could 
be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one 
child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  more. 
You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  employment,  in 
fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have 
kept  your  beauty  and  your  healUi,  unless  you  have 
destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discouraged  them  to  stay 
with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You  have  friends  who 
are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  give 
them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteem  from 
all  who  know  you  ;  or  if  ever  it  fiuls  in  any  degree,  it 
is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen 
out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  to 
care  for  yourself,  nor  anything  els^  after  what  you 
have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to 
you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you  indifibrent  to 
everything  else.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from 
justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as 
well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is 
this  his  fiitult  or  yours !  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  veiy  un- 
thankful to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scornful  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  1  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you  have 
lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  no- 
thing he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  I 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  can 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  I  A  fri«[id  makes  me 
a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scon 
all  the  rest ;  and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and 
say,  *  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and  he  has  done 
me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world.'  Have  I  reason, 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  t  or  would  it  be- 
come me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  and  could 
not  be  remedied  I 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate 
our  passions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things 
below ;  to  be  thankiul  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss,  whenever  hb  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to 
take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness  was  perhi^M  as 
displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  your  exti^eme  affile- 
tion  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment 
for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you 
had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  aU  the  ill  that 
befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  rather  than  to  ix\ju»> 
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iioe  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore  the 
issues  of  his  proTidence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire 
into  the  causes;  for  submission  is  the  onlj  waj  of 
reasoning  between  a  creature  and  its  Maker ;  and  con- 
tentment in  his  will  is  the  greatest  duty  wc  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our 
misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  religion  were  no  party  in  your 
case,  and  for  so  violent  and  injurious  a  grief  you  had 
nothing  to  answer  to  God,  but  only  to  the  world  and 
yourseu*,  yet  I  ver^  much  doubt  now  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor, 
needy,  uncertain  life ;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  best.  All  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
and  the  wise  have  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
the  wa^B  tp  revive  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  relieve  it 
with  diversions ;  to  compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  safety.  To  these  ends  have  been  employed  the 
institutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philoso- 
phers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring, 
and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  that  our  poor  mortal 
lives  may  "ptusa  the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little 
time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we 
lose  them.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours  are 
coveted,  friendship  and  love  pursued,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  admired  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is 
it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn 
their  universal  opinions  and  designs,  if,  instead  of 
passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  resolve  to 
pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you  can  t  You  grow 
insensible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights 
of  honour  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of  virtues 
themselves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesses 
of  passions,  will  allow  that  you  show  either  temper- 
ance or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  justice  t  And  as 
for  your  friends,  I  suppose  you  reckon  upon  losing 
their  kindness,  when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced 
them  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  since  you 
have  left  none  for  vourself,  or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  peinaps  the  stings  without  which,  it  u 
■aid,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men 
have  ever  agreed,  they  ou^t  to  be  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw  our  reason 
out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to  have  no  passions  at  all, 
than  to  have  th«a  too  violent ;  or  sucn  alone  as,  in- 
.  stead  of  heightening  our  pleasures^  afibrd  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has  been,  there 
is  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  al- 
lowed. But  all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among  the 
ancient  Christians,  to  have  something  heathenish; 
and,  among  the  civil  nations  of  old,  to  l^ve  something 
barbarous :  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
first  to  moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When  younff  chil- 
dren are  taken  away,  we  are  sure  they  are  well,  and 
escape  mudi  iU,  which  would,  in  all  appearance,  have 
befallen  them  if  thcnr  had  staved  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindness  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  com- 
mon opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
esteem ;  and  to  be  groundea  upon  entertainment  rather 
than  use  in  the  many  offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it 
pass  firom  any  person  besides  your  ladjrship,  to  say 
you  lost  a  eorapanion  and  a  friend  of-  nine  years  old ; 
though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  that  could  be  of  being  both  in  time  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  estimable  and  good.  But  yet  that 
itself  is  veiy  uncertain,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
worid^  and  the  passions  of  youth :  so  that  the  most 
excellent  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender  age 


might,  by  the  course  of  years  and  accidents,  become 
the  most  miserable  herself ;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  living  long,  than  she  could  have  been 
by  dying  young. 

Yet  after  aU,  madam,  I  think  your  loss  so  great, 
and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so  deserved,  that, 
would  all  your  passionate  complaints,  all  the  anguish 
of  your  heart,  do  anything  to  retrieve  it ;  could  tears 
water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again 
after  once  it  is  cut  down;  could  sighs  furnish  new 
breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the 
wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so 
far  from  accusing  your  passion,  that  they  would 
encourage  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  as  they 
could.  But  alas!  the  eternal  laws  of  the  creation 
extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid  all  such  designs; 
nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends  to  take 
them  away,  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us 
again.  And  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain ;  whereas  nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  as  un- 
reasonable, because  so  contrary  to  our  own  designs ; 
for  we  all  design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  the 
dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  heads 
and  destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  design, 
or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  so 
far  gone  or  so  desperately  bent.  Your  ladyship  knows 
very  well  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent 
it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  not  to  throw  it  away,  as  if  it  came  from 
some  common  hand.  Our  life  belong  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  country  and  our  family:  therefore, 
by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  it 
is  punished  here  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow  poison  than  by  a 
sudden  wound  ?  Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do 
it,  by  a  long  and  continual  grief,  can  we  think  our- 
selves innocent!  What  great  difference  is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  them,  if  wc  pierce 
them  or  bruise  them ;  since  all  terminates  in  the  same 
death,  as  all  arises  from  the  same  despair  t  But  what 
if  it  does  not  go  so  far ;  it  b  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Though  I  do 
not  kill  my  neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  nim,  or 
to  spoil  him  of  the  conveniences  of  lifel  The  greatest 
crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  small  one 
to'  wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or 
despair ;  to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  de- 
prive himself  of  all  the  pleasure,  ease,  and  enjoyment 
of  life ! 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  ourselves,  are 
those  which  we  do  our  children  and  our  friends,  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  least  deserve  no  ill.  The 
child  you  carry  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you 
should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
as  you  bestow  it ! — or,  ix  you  suffer  it  to  be  bom,  that 
you  should,  by  your  ill-usage  of  yourself,  so  much 
impair  the  strength  of  its  body,  and  perhaps  the  very 
temper  of  its  mmd,  by  giving  it  such  an  infusion  of 
melancholy  as  may  serve  to  discolour  the  objects  and 
disrelish  we  accidents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  com- 
mon train  of  life  t  Would  it  be  a  small  injury  to  my 
lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  from  whose 
prudence  and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care 
of  his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body, 
and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind ;  the  seeds  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  the  true  principles  of  a  happy  life  t 
How  has  Lord  Essex  deserved  that  you  should  de- 
prive him  of  a  wife  whom  he  loves  with  so  much  pas- 
sion, and,  whidi  is  more,  with  so  much  reason  ;  who 
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Ls  to  great  an  honour  and  support  to  his  family,  so 
great  a  hope  to  hin  fortune,  and  comfort  to  his  life? 
Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  own  great  family  that 
you  should  deKirc  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
suffering  almost  the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away 
before  its  time!  or  is  your  country,  in  this  age,  so 
stored  with  great  persons,  that  you  should  envy  it 
those  whom  we  may  justly  expect  from  so  noble  a 
race! 

Whilst  1  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease 
you,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by  liberty 
and  time,  your  ladyship  knows  very  well  1  never  ac- 
cused it,  nor  ever  increased  it  by  the  common  formal 
ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it :  and  this*,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  first  office  of  the  kind  1  ever  performed,  other- 
wise than  in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long ;  but  when  1 
obserred  it  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  increa<ie 
like  a  stream  the  further  it  ran  ;  when  I  saw  it  draw 
out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten  not 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I 
could  no  longer  forbear  this  endearour.  Nor  can  1 
end  it  without  begging  of  your  ladyship,  for  God's 
sake,  for  your  own,  tor  that  of  your  children  and  your 
firiends,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would 
no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  pas- 
sion ;  Dui  that  you  would  at  length  awaken  your 
piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up 
the  invincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes  of  your 
family,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish  those  veins  of 
good  humour  that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your 
children  and  to  yourself;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  vour  health  and  your 
life.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so 
ereat  an  honour  and  a  satisfaction  to  me,  as  if  your 
Dtdyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed  towards 
this  cure ;  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly 
pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  attempt,  since  there  is 
none,  1  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more 
esteem  for  you,  than,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

[Right  €f  Private  Jvdgmmt  in  Rdigion,} 

"V^liosocver  designs  the  change  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  ffovemment,  by  any  otner  means  than  that 
of  a  general  conversion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  mischiefs  to  a  nation 
that  use  to  usher  in,  or  attend,  the  two  greatest  dis- 
tempers of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny ;  which  are 
violence,  oppression,  cruelty*  rapine,  intemperance, 
injustice;  and,  in  short,  the  miserable  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orders, 
and  virtues  among  men. 

Such  consequences  as  these,  I  doubt,  are  something 
more  than  the  disputed  opinions  of  any  man,  or  any 
particular  assembly  of  men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the 
great  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
happiness  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here;  as  ap- 
p<;ars  by  the  commandments  of  God  being  the  best 
and  greatest  moral  and  civil,  as  well  as  divine  pre- 
cepts, that  have  been  given  to  a  nation ;  and  by  the 
rewards  proposed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  throughout 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  as  health,  length  of  ago,  number  of  children, 
plenty,  peace,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  future  happiness  has  been  per- 
petually disputed  throughout  the  world,  and  must  be 
Wt  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  every  man's 
belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  super- 
natural arguments  and  means;  which  impressions 
nen  m^y  disguise  or  dissemble,  but  no  nuui  can 


resist.  For  belief  is  no  more  in  a  man's  power  than 
his  stature  or  his  feature ;  and  he  that  tells  me  I  must 
change  my  opinion  for  his,  because  'tis  the  truer  and 
the  better,  without  other  arguments  that  have  to  me 
the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  must 
change  my  gray  eyes  for  others  like  his  that  are  black, 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in  esteem.  He 
that  tells  me  I  must  inform  myself,  has  reason,  if  I 
do  it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  that  I  can,  and 
perhaps  more  than  ever  he  did,  and  yet  still  differ 
from  him  ;  and  he  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  have 
me  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  then  I  easily  understand  what  he 
means  by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  must 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

If  he  that,  perhaps,  pursues  his  pleasures  or  inte- 
reitts  as  much  or  more  than  I  do,  and  allows  me  to 
have  as  good  sense  as  he  has  in  all  other  matters,  tells 
rae  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  but  that  passion  or 
intere8t  blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  how 
or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but  where  he  was ;  only  pre- 
tends to  know  me  better  than  I  do  myself,  who  cannot 
imagine  why  I  should  not  have  as  much  caxe  of  mj 
soul  as  he  has  of  his. 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  absurd  or 
ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreasonable,  because  they 
differ  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  quarrel  instead  of  a 
dispute,  and  diklls  me  fool,  or  madman,  with  a  little 
more  circumstance;  though,  perhaps,  I  pass  for  one 
as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as  pertinoat  in  talk,  and 
as  prudent  in  life :  yet  these  are  the  common  civUitiee, 
in  religious  argument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  men, 
who  talk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  always  their 
own,  and  make  their  private  imagination  the  measure 
of  general  truth.  But  such  language  determines  all 
between  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three 
words  at  last,  which  it  might  as  well  have  ended  in 
at  first.  That  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I  am  in  ih» 
wrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  which  is  our  happi- 
ness here,  has  been  generally  agreed  on  by  all  man- 
kind, as  appears  in  the  records  of  all  their  laws,  aa 
well  as  all  their  religions,  which  come  to  be  established 
by  the  concurrence  of  men's  customs  and  opinions ; 
though  in  the  latter,  that  concurrence  may  have  been 
produced  by  divine  impressions  or  inspirations.  For 
all  aeree  in  teaching  and  commanding,  in  planting 
and  improving,  not  only  those  moral  virtues  which 
conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquillity  of  every 
private  man's  life,  but  also  those  manners  and  dis- 
positions that  tend  to  the  peace,  order,  and  safe^  of 
all  civil  societies  and  governments  among  men.  Nor 
could  I  ever  understand  how  those  who  call  them- 
selves, and  the  world  usually  calls,  religioua  men,  come 
to  put  so  great  weight  upon  those  points  of  belief 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  so  little  upon 
those  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  they  have 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state  should  ven- 
ture the  subversion  of  their  peace,  and  their  order, 
which  are  certain  goods,  and  so  universally  esteemed, 
for  the  propagation  of  unoertain  or  contested  opinions. 

[^Poetieai  Oeniui,'] 

The  more  true  and  natural  source  of  poetry  may  be 
discovered  by  observing  to  what  god  this  inspiration 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  whi<^  was  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god  of  learning  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  of  music  and  of  poetry. 
The  mystery  of  this  fable  means,  I  suppose,  that  a 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especially 
of  the  brain,  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two  parts  or 
sciences :  this  was  that  celestial  fire  which  gave  such 
a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  those 
men  that  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  world, 
that  raises  such  infinite  images  of  things  so  agreeable 
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and  delightful  to  mankind ;  bj  the  influence  of  this 
sun  are  produced  those  golden  and  inezhausted  mines 
of  inrention,  which  has  furnished  the  world  with  trea- 
sures so  highly  esteemed,  and  so  uniTeiBallv  known 
and  used,  m  all  the  regions  that  hare  jet  been  dis- 
covered. From  this  arises  that  elevation  of  eenius 
which  can  never  be  produced  by  anj  art  or  study,  by 
pains  or  by  industry,  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
precepts  or  examples ;  and  therefore  is  agreed  by  all 
to  be  the  pure  and  ftee  gift  of  heaven  or  of  nature, 
and  to  be  a  fire  kindled  out  of  some  hidden  spark  of 
the  very  first  conception. 

But  though  invention  be  the  mother  of  poetry,  yot 
this  child  is,  like  all  others,  bom  naked,  and  must  be 
nourished  with  care,  clothed  with  exactness  and  ele- 
sance,  educated  with  industry,  instructed  with  art. 
Improved  by  application,  corrected  with  severity,  and 
accomplished  with  labour  and  with  time,  before  it 
arrives  at  any  great  perfection  or  growth :  'tis  certain 
that  no  composition  requires  so  many  several  ingre- 
dients, or  of  more  different  sorts  than  this ;  nor  that, 
to  excel  in  any  qualities,  there  are  necessary  so  many 
gifts  of  nature,  and  so  many  improvements  of  learning 
and  of  art.  For  there  must  be  a  universal  genius,  of 
great  compass  as  well  as  great  elevation.  There  must 
be  a  sprigntly  imagination  or  fanc^,  fertile  in  a  thou- 
sand productions,  ranging  over  infinite  ground,  pierc- 
ing into  eveiy  comer,  and,  by  the  light  of  that  true 
poetical  fire,  discovering  a  thousand  little  bodies  or 
images  in  the  world,  and  similitudes  among  them, 
unseen  to  common  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be 
discoTcmd  without  the  rays  of  that  sun. 

Besides  the  heat  of  invention  and  liveliness  of  wit, 
there  must  be  Uie  coldness  of  good  sense  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  to  distinguisb  between  thin£S  and 
conceptions,  which,  at  first  sight,  or  upon  short  glances, 
seem  alike ;  to  choose,  among  infinite  productions  of 
wit  and  fancy,  which  are  worth  preserving  and  culti- 
vating, and  which  are  better  stifled  in  the  birth,  or 
thrown  away  when  they  are  bom,  as  not  worth  bring- 
iiig  up.  Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all  poetry  is  flat 
and  languishing;  without  the  succours  of  judgment, 
His  wild  and  extravagant.  The  trae  wit  of  poesy  is, 
that  such  contraries  must  meet  to  compose  it ;  a 
cenius  both  penetrating  and  solid ;  in  expression  both 
oelicacy  and  force  ;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  true 
poem  must  haye  something  both  sublime  and  just, 
amazing  and  agreeable.  There  must  be  a  great 
agitation  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge 
and  correct ;  there  must  be  upon  the  same  tree,  and 
at  the  same  time,  both  flower  and  fruit.  To  work  up 
.  this  metal  into  exouisite  figure,  there  must  be  em- 
ployed the  fire,  the  nammer,  the  chisel,  and  the  file. 
Tliere  must  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and 
of  arts,  and,  to  go  the  lowest  that  can  be,  there  are 
requir^  genwu,  judgment,  and  application  ;  for,  with- 
out this  last,  all  the  rest  will  not  serve  turn,  and  none 
ever  was  a  great  poet  that  applied  himself  much  to 
anything  else. 

When  I  speak  of  poetry,  I  mean  not  an  ode  or  an 
elegy,  a  song  or  a  satire ;  nor  by  a  poet  the  composer 
€^  any  of  these,  but  of  a  just  poem  ;  and  after  all  I 
have  said,  'tis  no  wonder  there  should  be  so  few  that 
appeared  in  any  parts  or  any  ages  of  the  world,  or 
that  such  as  have  should  be  so  much  admired,  and 
have  almost  divinity  ascribed  to  them  and  to  their 
works.        *        * 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic  upon 
poetry,  which  were  too  great  a  labour;  nor  to  give 
rules  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  presumption :  be- 
sides, there  has  been  so  much  paper  blotted  upon  these 
subjects,  in  this  curious  and  censuring  are,  that  'tis 
all  grown  tedious,  or  repetition.  The  modem  French 
wits  (or  pretenders)  have  been  yexy  seyere  in  their 
censures,  and  exact  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very 
Uitle  purpose;  for  I  know  not  why  they  might  not 


have  contented  themselves  with  those  giren  by  Aris- 
totle and  Horace,  and  have  translated  them  rather 
than  commented  upon  them ;  for  all  they  have  done 
has  been  no  more ;  so  as  they  seem,  by  their  writings 
of  this  kind,  rather  to  have  valued  themselves,  than 
improved  anybody  else.  The  truth  is,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  genitu  of  poetry  too  libertine  to  be  con- 
fined to  so  many  rules ;  and  whoever  goes  about  to 
subject  it  to  such  constraints,  loses  both  its  spirit  and 
grace,  which  are  ever  native,  and  never  learned,  even 
of  the  best  masters.  'TIS  as  if,  to  make  excellent 
honey,  you  should  cut  off  the  wings  of  your  bees,  con- 
fine them  to  their  hive  or  their  stands,  and  lay  flowerb 
before  them  such  as  you  think  the  sweetest,  and  like 
to  yield  the  finest  extraction ;  you  had  a^  good  pull 
out  their  stings,  and  make  arrant  drones  of  them. 
They  must  range  through  fields,  as  well  as  gardens, 
choose  such  flowers  as  they  please,  and  by  proprieties 
and  scents  they  only  know  and  distinguiiih :  they 
must  work  up  their  cells  with  admirable  art,  extract 
their  honey  with  infinite  labour,  and  sever  it  from  the 
wax  with  such  distinction  and  choice,  as  belongs  to 
none  but  themselves  to  perform  or  to  judge. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essay  upon  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  literary  controyersics  which  have  oc- 
curred In  England.  Tlie  composition  of  it  was 
suggested  to  him  principally  by  a  French  work  of 
Charles  Pcrrault,  on  *  The  Age  of  Louis  the  Great,' 
in  which,  with  the  view  of  flattering  the  pride  of 
the  grand  monarque,  it  was  afBirroed  that  the  writers 
of  antiquity  had  been  excelled  by  those  of  modem 
times.  This  doctrine  excited  a  warm  controversy 
in  France,  where  the  poet  Boileau  was  among  those 
by  whom  it  was  strenuously  opposed.  It  was  in 
behalf  of  the  ancients  that  Sir  William  Temple  also 
took  the  field.  The  first  of  the  enemy's  arguments 
which  he  controverts,  is  the  allegation,  '  that  we 
must  haye  more  knowledge  than  the  ancients, 
because  we  haye  the  adyantage  botli  of  theirs  and 
our  own ;  just  as  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  giant's 
shoulders  sees  more  and  fartlier  than  he.'  To  tliis 
he  replies,  that  the  ancients  may  haye  deriyed  yast 
stores  of  knowledge  from  their  predecessors,  namely, 
the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Syri- 
ans, and  Jews.  Among  these  nations,  says  he,  *  were 
planted  and  cultiyated  mighty  gprowths  of  astronomy, 
astrology,  magic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
ancient  story;  and  fh>m  these  sources  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Lycurgus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have  drawn  all 
those  depths  of  knowledge  or  learning  which  haye 
made  them  so  renowned  in  all  succeeding  ages.' 
Here  Temple  manifests  wonderful  ignorance  and 
credulity  in  assuming  as  facta  the  yeriest  fables  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  with  respect  to  Orpheus, 
of  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  in  conjunction  with 
that  equally  authentic  personage,  Anon,  and  in 
reference  to  whose  musical  powers  he  asks  trium- 
phantly, '  What  are  become  of  the  charms  of  music, 
by  which  men  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents, 
were  so  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  yery  natures 
changed ;  by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  and  violence,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly appeased,  so  that  they  might  be  justly  said 
to  be  turned  into  lions  or  lambs,  into  woWcs  or  into 
harts,  by  the  powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable 
music?*  In  the  same  credulous  spirit,  he  affirms 
that  *  The  more  ancient  sages  of  Greece  appear,  by 
the  characters  remaining  of  them,  to  have  been 
much  greater  men  than  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon.  They  were  generally  princes  or  lawgivers 
of  their  countries,  or  at  least  ottered  or  invited  to  be 
80»  either  of  their  own  ot  of  others,  that  desired 
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them  to  frune  or  reform  their  wTeral  institationt  of 
ciTil  goveniment  Tliej  were  oommonlj  excellent 
poets  and  great  physicianf :  they  were  so  learned 
in  natural  phUosophj,  that  they  foretold  not  only 
eclipses  in  the  heaTens,  hat  euthquakes  at  land, 
and  storms  at  sea,  great  droughts,  and  great  plagues, 
much  plenty  or  much  scarcity  of  certain  sorts  of 
firults  or  grain ;  not  to  mention  the  magical  powers 
attributed  to  sereral  of  them  to  allay  storms,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  the  people,  to 
make  plagues  cease;  which  qualities,  whether  upon 
any  ground  of  truth  or  no,  yet,  if  well  beliered,  must 
have  raised  them  to  that  strange  height  they  were 
at,  of  common  esteem  and  honour,  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.*  Tlie  objection  occurs  to  him,  as  one 
likely  to  be  set  up  by  the  admirers  of  modern  learn- 
ing,  that  there  b  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
bcmks  before  those  now  either  extant  or  on  record. 
This,  however,  gives  him  no  alarm :  for  it  is  very 
doubtful,  he  tells  us,  whether  books,  though  they 
may  be  helps  to  knowledge,  and  serviceable  in  dif- 
fusing it,  *  are  necessary  ones,  or  much  advance  any 
other  science  beyond  the  particular  records  of 
actions  or  registers  of  time' — as  if  any  example 
could  be  adduced  of  science  having  flourished  where 
tradition  was  the  only  mode  of  handing  it  down ! 
His  notice  of  astronomy  is  equally  ludicrous:  'There 
is  nothing  new  in  astronomy,*  says  he,  *  to  vie  with 
the  ancients,  itnless  it  be  the  Copemican  system* — a 
system  which  overturns  the  whale  fabric  of  ancient 
astronomical  science,  thoui^h  Temple  declares  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  Mias  made  no  change  in 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy.*  In  comparing  *  tlie 
great  wits  among  the  modems*  with  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  lie  mentions  no  Englishmen  except  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bucon,  and  Sclden,  leaving  Shak- 
spenre  and  Milton  altogether  out  of  view.  How 
little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comfMirative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  evident  not 
only  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  lan^run^e, 
but  from  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature evinced  by  his  esteeniinjj  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  be  *  both  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblost  genius 
of  any  that  have  left  writings  beliind  tiicm,  and 
pnbli.^hL'd  in  ours  or  any  otiior  mfNlcrn  language.' 
He  farther  declares,  that  after  Ariosto,  Thsso,  and 
Spenser,  he  *  knows  none  of  the  moderns  tliat  have 
made  any  achievements  in  hemic  poetry  worth  re- 
cording.* l>escartes  and  Hobbes  are  *  tlie  only  new 
philos^ipliers  that  have  made  entries  n]>on  the  noble 
stage  of  the  sciences  for  fifteen  hundred  years  past,' 
and  these  *  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  others  of  the  ancients.' 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Boyle,  are  not  regarded  as  phi- 
losophers at  ail.  But  the  most  unlucky  blunder 
committed  by  Temple  on  this  occasion  was  his 
addncing  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalaris  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  that  *  the  oldest  books  we 
nave  are  still  in  their  lund  the  best.*  These  Epis- 
tles, says  he,  *I  think  to  have  more  grace,  more 
spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than  any  others 
I  have  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem.*  Some  critics, 
he  admits,  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Phalaris  (who  lived  in  Sidly  more  than 
fire  centuries  before  Christ),  but  of  some  writer  in 
the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature.  In  reply  to 
these  sceptics,  he  enumerates  such  transcendent 
excellences  of  the  Epistles,  that  any  man,  he  thinks, 
*  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that  cannot  find 
out  this  to  be  an  original.*  The  celebrity  given  to 
these  Epistles  by  the  publication  of  Temple's  Essay, 
led  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  them  at 
Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charies  Boyle  as  editor. 
Boyle,  while  preparing  it  for  the  press,  got  into  a 
fuarrel  with  the  celebnted  critic  Richard  Bentley,  a 


man  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature;  od  whom  he 
inserted  a  bitter  reflection  in  his  prefooe.  Bentley, 
in  revenge,  demonstrated  the  Epistles  to  be  a  forgery, 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  speak  some- 
what irreverently  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Boyle, 
with  the  assistance  of  Aldrich,  Atterbury,  and 
other  Christ-church  doctors  (who,  indeed,  wane  the 
real  combatants),  sent  forth  a  reply,  the  plausibtlity 
of  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  till 
Bentley,  in  a  most  triumphant  rejoinder,  exposed  the 
gross  ignorance  which  lay  concealed  under  the  wit 
and  assumption  of  his  opponents.  To  these  parties, 
however,  the  controversy  was  not  oonflned.  Boyle 
and  his  friends  were  backed  by  the  sarcastic  powers, 
if  not  by  the  learning,  of  Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.  Swift,  who  came  into  the  field  on 
behalf  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple,  published 
on  this  occasion  his  famous  *  Battle  of  the  Books,' 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  speak  of  Bent- 
ley in  the  language  of  hatred  and  contempt.  In  the 
work  just  mentioned.  Swift  has  ridiculed  not  only 
that  scholar,  but  also  his  friend  the  Rev.  William 
Wotton,  who  had  opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise 
entitled  '  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,*  published  in  1694.  To  some  parts  of 
that  treatise  Sir  William  wrote  a  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  which  suggested,  we  doubt  not, 
tlie  satirical  account  given  long  afterwards  by  Swift 
in  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  of  the  experimental  researches 
of  the  projectors  at  I^jiiHla.  *  What  has  been  pro- 
duix>d  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  pleasure  of  mankind, 
by  all  the  uiry  speculations  of  those  who  have  passed 
for  tlie  great  advancers  of  knowledge  and  learning 
these  last  fifty  years  (which  is  the  date  of  our 
nuMlern  pretenders),  I  confess  I  am  yet  to  seek,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  finit  I  have  indeed  hesird  ct 
wondrous  pretensions  and  visions  of  men  possessed 
with  notions  of  the  strange  advancement  of  learning 
and  sciences,  on  foot  in  this  age,  and  the  progress 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next ;  as  the  universal 
medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure  all  that  have  it ; 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will  be  found  out  bj 
men  that  care  not  for  riches ;  the  tnuisfusion  oi 
young  blood  into  old  men's  veins,  which  will  make 
them  as  gan)e8ome  as  the  lambs  from  which  'tis 
to  be  derived ;  a  universal  language,  which  may 
serve  all  men's  turn  when  they  have  forgot  their 
own ;  the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts 
without  the  grievous  trouble  of  speaking;  the  art 
of  flying,  till  a  man  happens  to  fidl  down  and  break 
his  neck ;  double- bottomed  ships,  whereof  none  can 
ever  be  cast  away  l^esides  the  first  that  was  made  ; 
the  admirable  virtues  of  that  noble  and  necessary 
juice  called  spittle,  which  will  ooroe  to  be  sold,  and 
very  cheap,  in  the  apothecaries*  shops ;  disooveriea 
of  new  worlds  in  the  planets,  and  voyages  between 
this  and  that  in  the  moon  to  be  made  as  frequently 
as  between  York  and  London:  which  such  poor 
mortals  as  I  am  think  as  wild  as  those  of  Ariosto, 
but  without  half  so  much  wit<,  or  so  much  instroc- 
Uon;  for  there,  these  modem  sages  may  know 
where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  lost 
senses,  preserved  in  vials,  with  those  of  Orlando.' 

WZUXIlH   WOTTOlf. 

Wiux4M  WoTTON  (16M-17S6),  adergyman  in 
Buckinghamshire,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wrote 
various  other  works,  of  which  none  deserves  to  be 
specified  except  his  condemnatory  remarks  on  Swift's 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub.*  In  childhood,  his  talent  for  languages 
was  so  extraordinary  and  precocious,  that  when  five 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek*  and 
Hebrew,  almost  as  well  as  English.    At  the  age  ol 
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twelve  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  pre- 
Tiously  to  which  he  had  gained  an  extensiye  ac- 
quaintance with  several  additional  languages,  includ- 
ing Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee;  as  well  as  with 
geography,  logic,  philosophy,  chronology,  and  ma- 
tiiematics.  As  in  many  similar  cases,  however,  the 
expectations  held  out  by  his  early  proficiency  were 
not  justified  by  any  great  achievements  in  after  life. 
We  quote  the  following  passage  tcom  his  B^ectioru 
i(/K>n  Ancient  and  Modam  Learning  (1694),  chiefiy 
because  it  records  the  change  of  manners  which 
took  place  among  literary  men  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

[Dedim  of  Pedantry  in  Englamd.l 

The  last  of  Sir  William  Temple's  reasons  of  the 
great  decay  of  modem  learning  is  pedantry;  the 
ui^ng  of  which  is  an  evident  aigument  that  Ms  dis- 
course is  levelled  against  leammg;  not  as  it  stands 
now,  but  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  yeare  ago.  For  the 
new  philosophy  has  introduced  so  great  a  correspon- 
dence between  men  of  learning  and  men  of  business  ; 
which  has  also  been  increased  by  other  accidents 
amongst  the  roasters  of  other  learned  professions ;  and 
tliat  pedantxy  which  formerly  was  almost  universal  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  disused,  especially  amongst 
the  young  men,  who  are  taught  in  the  unirenities  to 
laugh  at  that  frequent  citation  of  scraps  of  Latin  in 
common  discourse,  or  upon  aiguments  that  do  not 
re<|uire  it ;  and  that  nauseous  ostentation  of  reading 
and  scholarship  in  public  companies,  which  formerly 
was  so  much  in  jashion.  Affecting  to  write  politely 
ui  modem  languages,  especially  the  Frendi  and  ou», 
has  also  helped  very  much  to  lessen  it,  because  it  has 
enabled  abundance  of  men,  who  wanted  academical 
education,  to  talk  plausibly,  and  some  exactly,  upon 
very  many  learned  subjects.  This  also  has  made 
writers  habitually  carenil  to  avoid  those  imperti- 
nences which  they  knew  wo«ld  be  taken  notice  of  and 
ridiculed ;  and  it  is  prebaUe  that  a  careful  perasal 
of  the  fine  new  French  books,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  greedilv  sought  after  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentle- 
men and  scholars,  niaj  in  this  particular  have  done 
abundance  of  good,  aj  this  means,  and  by  the  help 
also  of  some  ether  concurrent  causes,  those  who  were 
not  learned  tkensdves  being  able  to  maintain  disputes 
with  those  that  were»  forced  them  to  talk  more  warily, 
and  brought  tkeB,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of 
countenance  ai  tiwl  vain  thfusting  of  their  leaming 
into  every  thiagf  wkkh  befbre  had  been  but  too  visible. 


Sia  MATnonr  Hals  (IM8— i«76)  act  only  ac- 
quired some  Rputaikm  aa  a  fitennr  niaii,  but  is 
celebrated  aa  oae  of  tiM  msid  «{ingBt  jndses  that 
have  ev^  aat  ipon  the  FiiclMi  bcpch.  Botli  in  his 
studKes  9mA  la  t^  exefeiBe  «f  Iris  wofesaion  he  dis- 
played aacQoneo  io^strf,  vftkli  was  favoured  by 
ziis  aoqwdntHsee  with  Sciden,  wlw  esteemed  him  so 
hijg^y  as  t»  appoint  fate  hia  eaeeiitor.  Hale  was  a 
JYidge  both  in  Um  time  o#  tiw  eomnwmwealth  and 
vnSa  Chariei  IL,  w1h>  i^pointed  him  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  IMO,  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bench  eleven  years  after.  In  the  former 
capacity,  one  of  his  most  notable  and  least  creditable 
acts  was  the  condemnation  of  some  persons  accused 
ctf  witchcraft  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1664.  Amidst 
the  immorality  of  Charles  XL's  reign.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  stands  oat  witli  peculiar  lustre  as  an  impartial, 
incorruptible,  and  determined  administrator  of  jus- 
tice. Though  of  a  benevolent  and  devout,  as  well  as 
righteous  ^spoaition,  his  manners  are  said  to  have 
been  austere;  he  was,  moreover,  opinionative,  and 
aooessible  to  flattery.    In  a  previooa  page,  we  have 


extracted  from  Baxter  a  character  of  this  estimable 
man.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  which  are  many 
and  various,  relate  chie^y  to  natural  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  law.  His  religious  opinions  were  Cal- 
vinistical ;  and  his  chief  thec^ogioal  work,  entitled 
ContemplatUmst  Moral  and  Divine,  retains  consider- 
able popularity  among  serious  people  of  that  persua- 
sion. As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  present  a  letter 
of  advice  to  his  children,  written  about  the  year 
1662. 

[On  (7oni»rME<um.] 

Deak  Childreh — I  thank  Ood  I  came  well  to  Far- 
rington  this  day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have 
some  leisure  time  at  my  inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  more 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  your  benefit,  than,  by  a 
letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel,  llie  subject 
shall  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the 
good  or  evil  that  brails  persons  arises  from  the  well 
or  ill  managing  of  their  conversation.  When  I  have 
leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give  you  my  direc- 
tions on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  anything  for  a  truth  which  you  know 
or  believe  to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against 
Ood,  who  gave  us  a  tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence  against  humanity 
itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth,  there 
can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  dis- 
grace which  it  brings  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much 
baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  tmth,  or 
avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  colour  of  necessity 
for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he 
himself  scarcely  knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must 
avoid  coming  near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor 
speak  anything  positively  for  which  you  have  no 
authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  supe- 
riors, or  strangers,  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your 
own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity, 
which  you  might  otherwise  have  had,  to  gain  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing  those 
whom  you  silence  by  your  impei'tinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conver- 
sation. Silence  your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with 
noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  intenupt  another  when  he  is 
speaking;  hear  him  out,  and  you  will  understand 
him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him  the  better 
answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  busi- 
ness is  of  moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean 
to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that 
they  may  be  significant,  pertin^it,  and  inoffensive. 
Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they  speak ; 
or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening, 
some  in  mathematics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near 
as  yon  can,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  per- 
son lies ;  put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject,  ob- 
serve what  he  sa3rs,  keep  it  in  your  memory,  or  com- 
mit it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the 
worth  and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with ; 
and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to 
you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  imper- 
tinent persons,  let  the  observing  of  their  failings  make 
you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your  conversation  with 
them  and  in  your  general  beliaYiour,  that  you  may 
avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  yon  do  not  know  to  be  a  person 
of  truth,  sobriety,  and  weight,  relates  strange  Ntories, 
be  not  toe  ready  to  believe  or  report  them  ;  and  yet 
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(unleu  lie  it  one  of  jour  funiliu  »cqu»ini 
not  too  forwud  to  coBtndict  him.  If  th» 
RquiRS  you  to  rleclut  jour  opinion,  do  it  modtstly 
uid  gcnilj,  uot  bluntly  nor  tommIj  ;  bj  tbii  mcuii 
jou  will  nvoid  giving  offence,  or  being  »buied  '-  *- 

If  (  nun,  »bo»e  integrilj  you  do  not  rei 
know,  makea  you  grot  mdA  eitnoidinnry  profi 
do  not  give  much  credit  to  him.  Probably,  y< 
find  that  he  umi  at  nomeChing  beeidei  kindi 
you,  uid  that  wken  he  hu  lerved  hit  turn,  o 
diMppoiiited,  hit  regnrd  for  you  will  ^row  cool. 

Beware  alio  of  him  who  flatten  you,  uid  com 
JOU  to  your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  tbiiika  will  tel! 
you  of  it ;  moat  probably  he  hM  either  deceived  and 
■buied  you,  or  toeani  to  do  ito.     Remember  the  fable 
of  the  fox  commeuding  the  ainging  of  the  crow, 
h»d  Kiiiething  in  lier  mouth  which  the  foi  wante 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  jouneUe*. 
It  i>  a  eign  that  your  reputation  ia  imall  and  ainking, 
if  your  own  tongue  must  piaiK  you  J  and  it  la  fulsome 
and  unjilcading  to  otbert  to  beftr  luch  commendB- 

Speak  well  of  the  abKnt  whenever  jou  have  a  »uit- 

able  opportunity.     Never   apeak  ill  of  them,  or  of 

untcm  it  if  iieceaun>  for  their  amendment,  or  ibr  '^- 
lafetj  and  benefit  of  others- 
Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communication  a,  not  only 
oatha,  but  all  imprecations  and  earnest  protentationi. 
Knrboar  acotiing  a«d  jesting  at  the  condition  or 
natural  defects  of  any  penon.  Such  otTencea  leave 
a  deep  imprewiion  ;  uid  they  oft«n  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  rery  cureful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  me- 
nacing, or  Hpiteful  worda  to  any  pcnon.  Good  worda 
make  frieu J« ;  bad  wordi  make  euemiea.  It  ia  great 
prudence  to  gain  aa  many  friendl  aa  we  honeitly  can, 
eapecially  when  it  may  be  done  at  ao  eaay  a  rate  aa  a 
food  word ;  and  it  ii  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  adrantage  to  the  party 
who  una  them.  When  taulta  are  committed,  the,- 
mar,  and  by  a  lUperioi  they  muat,  be  reproved  :  bu 
let'itbe  done  without  reproach  or  bitteraew;  other- 
wiie  it  will  loM  iU  due  end  and  uh,  and,  initead  of 
reforming  the  otfence,  it  will  exaoperate  the  offender, 
aud  lay  the  reprover  juatly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  penwn  be  paaaionate,  and  give  you  ill  langna^ 


e»quim 


veuge  for  reproi 


Ithey 


rill  either 


lislomper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make 
Krry  for  hia  pauion,  or  Chey  will  be  a  Mvsre  nproof 
and  punishment  to  him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will 
preiHrve  your  innocence,  give  you  the  deaerred  repu- 
tation of  wiadotn  and  moiierstian,  and  keep  up  the 
MTsnity  and  compoeurs  of  your  mind.  Paaaion  and 
angar  make  a  man  unfit  (or  everything  that  becomes 
him  a«  a  man  or  a«  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  apeechea,  nor  make  a  je*t 
of  any  Sciiptur«  eipreaaioDa.  When  yoa  pronounce 
the  name  of  Ood  or  of  Chriit,  or  repeat  any  paiiagn 
«r  worda  of  Holy  Scriptura,  do  it  with  leverence  and 


ind  not  lightly,  lor  tha^ 
name  or  uou  in  Tain.' 

If  you  hear  of  any  unaeemly  eiprcMiona 
nlieiont  eiereiHi,  do  not  publii' 
to  for        ■■  -  "  


taking  tbs 


liab  tl 


at  all,  let  it 

with  deriaioc  or  reproaah. 

en ;  think  of  them  leri- 

iligently.    Yoa  will  find 

tion  :  which  will  be  arvcj 

aa  your  judgmant, 

Lne,  and  eiporience  increaw. 

little  further  to  add  at  tbii  time,  but  my 

imand  that  you  will  remember  the  fiKmer 

.  I  have  frequmtly  given  yoa.  Begin  and 


Read  theae  dire, 
oualy  1  and  practiH 
them  uaeful  in  youi 
day  the   more  evident   to  yi 
UDdentandi   "  -~' ' 

I  ha 
triahai 


end  the  day  with  private  prayer ;  read  Ibc  Seripti 
often  and  eeriouily  ;  be  Btteutive  to  the  public  v 
*hip  of  Cod.     Keep  youiwltcb  in  aome  uwful  employ- 
ment; for  idleneas  i*  the  nurawy  of  rain  and  ilr''"' 
thought^  which  corrupt  the  mind,  and  dixorder 
life.     Be  kind  and  loving  to  one  asoCher      Hon 

vantfl.  Be  reapectful  to  all.  Dear  my  ibaence  pa- 
tiently and  checifuUy.  BebaTe  a«  if  I  were  prcaent 
among  you  and  uw  jou.  Remember,  you  hare  a 
greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  alwaya,  and  in  all 
pUc*a,  beholds  you,  and  knowa  your  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  can  for  you 
irith  dutifulnesa,  observance,  and  obedience ;  and 
aerount  it  an  honour  that  you  have  an  opportunity, 
by  your  attention,  fsithfulness,  and  industry,  to  p*y 
some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  lawa  of  nature 
and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  my 
family,  but  let  then  be  no  want ;  and  provide  coa- 
venieully  for  the  poor. 

1  pray  Ood  to  fill  your  heaiti  with  bia  grace,  fear, 
and  love,  and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advan- 
tage of  acrving  him  ;  and  that  hia  bleating,  and  pr«- 


all.- 


ivicg  father. 


England,  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  teTunttvntli 
Mntury,  wai  adomod  by  three  illustrioua  plijluao- 
phen,  who,  beaides  making  important  contribution* 
to  acience,  yen  diatinguiilied  by  the  aimplicily  and 
moral  eictllence  of  tlicir  personal  character,  and  an 
ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  truth.  We  allude  to  John  Locke,  Robert  Doyl^ 
and  Sir  Isaac  New  loo. 


tjown    ^ 


meattrj  tdnc«tion  at  WettininBter  ichoid,  com- 
[deted  his  itudlei  at  Christ-church  college,  Oxibnl 
In  tha  latter  dty  be  redded  Ihan  IGSl  till  1664, 
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durin<{  wliich  period  he  beciunc  di*f>u>ted  with  the 
erbid  (ubtlullei  of  tlte  Ariit'>teliaa  philoiophy, 
rhich  he  fuund  niifVuitful  and  devDid  of  pnctirad 
itilitj-.  B«»ing  clicnen  tlie  prDftiiUm  of  nieditine, 
he  made  coniiderable  progrcu  in  the  neceaiar; 
lies;  but  Bnciing  (lie  dtlicaey  of  liia  congtilution 
ibstacle  to  lucceuTul  pnic1i(«,  he  at  length  ftbiui- 
ed  hia  de>ign.  Id  1G6'(,  he  nconnipanied,  in  the 
cspafityof  BKretfiry,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  »u  lent 
by  Charles  II.  as  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
bury  during  the  Dutch  war;  some  lirelj  and  Inte- 
iiiK  letteri  written  hy  him  from  Germany  on  Ihii 
uiion  have  recently  been  pitbtiahed  by  Lord  King. 
Thoae  who  are  acquainted  witli  Lurke  only  in  the 
character  of  a  grave  philoaojiher,  will  peruse  with 
luterEst  the  fuliowing  humorous  account,  which  be 
gives  to  one  of  his  friends,  of  lotne  Christmas  reli- 
gious ceremonies  witnessed  by  liim  in  a  church  at 
Cleve«.  '  AboaC  one  in  the  morning  I  vent  a  gos- 
siping to  our  lady.  Think  me  nut  profane,  for  the 
name  is  a  great  deal  modesler  than  tlie  service  1 
was  at.  I  shall  not  describe  all  the  particulars  1 
observed  In  that  charch,  being  the  principal  of  the 
Catholli'S  in  CVv es ;  but  only  tho«e  that  were  par- 
ticular to  the  occasion.  Near  the  high  altar  was  a 
little  altar  fur  this  day's  aolemnity ;  the  scene  was  a 
stable,  wherein  was  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  cradle,  the  Vir- 
gin, the  tMbc,  Joseph,  shepherd*,  and  angeli,  dra- 
lis  personie.  Had  tliey  but  given  them  motion.  It 
I  bi-eTi  a  perfect  pupjiet  piny,  and  might  have  de- 
served ponce  a-piece  ;  for  they  were  of  the  same  siie 
1  make  tiiat  our  English  puppets  are;  and  I  am 
confident  these  shepherds  and  tliis  Jns^h  ore  kin 
to  th.tt  Judith  and  Holophemes  which  I  have  teen 
at  Biirthi'lomew  fair.  A  little  without  the  stable 
was  a  flock  of  sl>eep,  eut  out  of  cards ;  and  these,  ai 
they  then  stood  without  their  shepherds,  appeared 
to  me  tlic  best  emiitcm  I  hod  *een  a  long  lime,  and 
methought  n-prcsented  tlicse  poor  innocent  people, 
who,  whilst  their  sheplicnta  pretend  *o  much  to 
follow  Christ,  and  pay  their  devotion  to  him,  are 
left  unregnnled  in  the  barren  wilderness.  This  was 
the  show  1  the  music  to  it  was  all  vocal  in  the  quire 
adjoining,  hut  such  as  I  never  heard.  They  had 
strong  Tuiccs,  but  so  ill-tuned,  so  ill-managed,  that 
It  was  (heir  misfortune,  as  well  as  oitrt.  that  they 
could  be  heard.  He  that  could  not,  though  he  had 
a  cold,  make  better  music  with  a  chevy  ehaae  over  a 
pot  of  smooth  ale,  deserved  well  to  pay  the  reckon- 
ing, and  go  away  athirst.  However,  I  think  they 
were  the  honestest  lingine-men  I  have  ever  seen, 
fbr  they  endeavoured  to  deserve  their  money,  and 
earned  it  certainly  with  pains  enough ;  for  what 
they  wanted  in  skill,  they  made  up  in  loudness  and 
variety.  Every  one  had  his  own  tone,  and  the  result 
of  nil  was  like  the  noise  of  choosing  parliament  men, 
where  every  one  endeavoun  to  cry  loudest.  Besides 
the  men,  there  were  a  company  of  little  choristers  i 
I  thought,  when  I  saw  them  first,  they  had  danced 
to  tlie  other's  music,  and  that  it  had  been  your 
Gray's  Inn  revels;  for  they  were  jumping  up  and 
down  alMUt  a  good  charcoal  Are  that  was  In  the 
middle  if  the  quire  (this  their  devotion  and  tfielr 
singing  vai  enough,  I  think,  to  keep  them  warm, 
though  it  were  a  veiy  cold  night) ;  bat  it  was  not 
dancing,  but  singing  they  served  for;  fbr  when  it 
came  to  their  turns,  away  they  ran  to  their  places, 
and  there  they  made  as  good  harmony  as  a  concert 
of  little  pigs  #ould,  and  they  were  much  alxnit  as 
cleanly.  Their  part  being  done,  out  they  sallied 
again  to  the  Are,  where  they  played  till  their  cue 
called  them,  and  then  back  to  their  places  they 
huddled.  So  negligent  and  slight  are  they  in  their 
■ervioe  in  a  )dace  where  the  neameu  of  adversarka 
night  teach  them  to  b«  more  carefbL'    In  this  and 


other  letters,  he  contlnnei  In  the  same  hnmoroua 

In  the  same  year.  Locke  returned  to  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  received  an  offer  of  considernhle 
preferment  in  the  Irish  church,  if  be  shoulil  think  flt 
to  take  orders.  This,  after  due  consideration,  he 
declined.  'A  man's  affairs  and  whole  counw  of  his 
life,'  says  he,  In  a  letter  to  the  ftnend  who  made  the 
proposal  to  him, '  are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  moment, 
and  one  is  not  made  lit  for  a  calling,  and  that  in  a 
day.  I  believe  you  think  mo  too  proud  to  undertake 
anything  wherein  I  should  acquit  niyteif  but  un- 
worthily. I  am  sure  1  cannot  content  myself  with 
being  undermost,  possibly  the  middlemost,  of  my 
profession ;  and  you  will  allow,  on  consideration, 
care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  engage  in  a  calling  where- 
in, if  one  chance  to  be  a  bungler,  there  la  no  retreat. 

*  •  It  is  not  enough  for  auch  places  to  be  in 
orders,  and  I  cannot  think  that  preferment  of  that 
nature  should  be  thrown  upon  a  man  who  has  never 
given  any  proof  of  himself,  nor  ever  tried  the  pulpit.' 

In  1666,  Locke  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ash- 
ley, afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  and  so  valuable 
did  his  lordship  find  the  medical  advice  and  general 
conversation  of  the  philosopher,  that  a  close  and 
permanent  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and 


Locke  became  an  inmate  of  hii  lordship's  house. 
This  bnmght  him  into  the  society  of  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Eari  of  Halifax,  and  other  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  time,  to  whom  his  eonveraation 
was  highly  acceptable.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him, 
which  shows  the  easy  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
theaenolriemeo.  Onan  occasion  wheu  several  ofthem 
wer«  met  at  Lord  Ashley's  house,  the  party,  soon 
after  asaemhtfng,  sat  down  to  cards,  so  that  scarcely 
any  conversation  took  place.  Locke,  after  looking 
on  fbr  some  time,  took  oat  his  note-book,  and  began 
to  write  In  it,  with  much  appearance  of  gravity  and 
deliberation.  One  of  the  party  observing  this,  in- 
quired what  he  was  writing.  '  My  lord,'  he  re|Jied, 
'  I  am  endeavouring  to  profit  as  far  as  1  am  able  in 
your  company  ;  for  having  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  honour  of  being  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obt^oad 
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thl*  good  furtnne,  I  thought  that  I  conld  not  do 
better  than  write  down  yoar  cotivprsatiim  ;  snd  in- 
deed I  hKTGKt  down  the  nibitaiieeof  what  ha*  been 
•aid  for  Ihii  hour  or  twoi'  A  tbtj  brief  specimen 
of  what  he  had  wtitteo  wai  iiifflcienC  tu  make  the 
object*  of  lii>  ironj  abandoa  the  urd-tAbk,  und  en- 
rage in  rational  diaconrae.  While  leaiding  with 
Lord  Aahley,  Locke  auperintended  the  education. 
flnt  of  hia  lordihip'i  son,  and  aubseqaently  of  hii 
grandson,  the  third  Earl  at  Shafteabary,  who  flguied 
ea  an  elegant  philoaophieai  and  monl  writer  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  lfi7S,  when  Lord 
Aahley  receired  ao  earldom  and  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, lie  gaTS  Locke  the  appointment  of  aecretaty 
of  preaentAtiona,  which  tlie  philoaopheT  ecyoyc^ 
only  till  the  fcdlowing  year,  wben  hii  patron  loat 
ftToor  with  the  court,  and  wai  dcprlTed  of  the  aeali. 
The  dtUicat«  (tate  of  Locke's  health  induced  him  in 
IS79  torisit  France,  where  hereaided  Kveral  yeara, 
flnt  at  Montpelier,  and  afterwarda  at  Paria,  wliere 
he  had  opportunitMa  of  cultiialing  the  acquaintance 
of  the  moat  eminent  French  Uteraiy  men  of  the  day. 


When  ShafteriniT  regaiaed  power  for  a  brief  aeaaon 
In  lers,  he  recalled  Locke  to  England ;  and,  on  tak- 
ing reAige  in  UoUaod  three  yean  afterwvda.  wna 
(bUored  thit]i«  by  bii  Mend,  whnae  aafcty  likewiw 
irat  in  jecparily,  from  the  coiBexion  which  anbiiited 
between  them.  Alter  the  death  of  hit  patron  In 
1683,  Locke  fbond  it  McetMiy  to  proloDg  hii  ttay 
in  Holland,  and  eren  there  waa  obliged  by  the  ma- 
chinationg  of  hi«  political  emmiea  at  heme,  tu  lire 
for  upward!  of  a  year  in  ooacaaJnieUt ;  io  ICM,  bow- 
erer,  it  became  wfe  for  him  to  omiear  in  public,  and 
Id  the  following  year  he  institated,  at  Amiterdam,  a 
literary  aociety,  the  meBiben  of  whi<4i  (Hmong  whom 
were  Le  Clerc,  Limboreh,  and  other  learned  indiTi- 
doala,)  met  weekly  for  the  purpoae  of  enjoying  each 
other't  converaatiDn.  The  revolutiiin  of  1688  inallT 
reetored  Locke  to  hia  native  country,  to  whitji 
ha  waa  conveyed  by  the  fleet  that  brtiught  orer  the 

Srinceia  of  Orange.  He  now  became  a  prominent 
afender  of  civil  and  religioua  bberty,  in  a  auocea- 
alon  of  worka  wiiich  have  exerted  a  highly  benoQ- 
dal  influence  on  lUbaaqoCDt  geuerati 
in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  ci 
While  in  IlolUnd.  hg  had  written,  in  Latin,  A 
Leiln  concerMing  Tolrratiun  :  thia  appeared  at  Gunda 
in  1689,  and  tranalationi  of  it  were  immediately  pab- 
liahed  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  The  liberal 
oi^niona  which  it  muntained  were  controverted  by 
an  Oxford  writer.  In  reply  to  whom  Locke  tuocea- 
lively  wrote  th[««  additional  Ltlltrt.  In  1690  waa 
publiibed  hia  moat  celebrated  worlc,  jU  fw^r  e<m- 
Mming  Human  Undtrtlanding.  In  the  compoailion  of 
thia  treadae,  which  hia  retirement  in  Holland  afforded 
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him  leiaure  to  flnlah,  he  had  been  engaged  fur 
ciehleen  yeara.  Hia  object  in  writing  it  ie  thue  ex- 
plained ill  the  prp'atoiy  epistle  to  the  reader: — 
'  Were  it  fit  to  tRiuble  thee  with  the  hiatoi^-  of  this 
eaaay,  lalionid  tell  Ihee  that  five  or  lii  fiicnda  meet- 
ing at  my  chamber,  and  diicoaning  on  aiubject  very 
remote  from  thia,  found  themadvea  quickly  at  a 
atand  by  the  difflcoltiee  that  nwe  on  every  aide. 
After  we  had  a  while  puiiJed  onnelves,  withont 
coming  any  neareratvaolutionof  thoae  donbti  which 
perplexed  ua,  it  came  into  my  thonghta,  that  we  took 
a  wrong  courae,  and  that,  before  we  act  ouraelrca 
npon  ioqairiea  of  that  nature,  it  waa  neceasary  to 
examine  onr  own  abilities,  and  aee  what  objccta  our 
undentaodingi  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with. 
Thia  I  propoaed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily 
assented ;  and  thereupon  it  wa*  agreed  that  thia 
ihould  be  our  flnt  inquiry.  Some  haity  and  un- 
digeited  thonghta  on  a  inbject  I  had  never  before 
considered,  which  I  let  down  against  our  next  nteet- 
ing,  gave  the  flnt  entrance  into  this  diacoorae ;  which 
having  been  thoa  begun  by  chance,  wai  continued 
by  intreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcela;  and  after 
long  intcrvala  of  neglect,  resumed  again,  as  my 
linmoar  or  occauons  permitted  ;  and  at  last,  in  a  re- 
tirement where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leisure,  it  va*  brought  into  that  order  thou  aeeat  iL' 
la  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  subject  originaJiy  pro- 
posed, he  found  hii  matter  increaae  upon  his  handa, 
and  was  gradually  led  into  other  tieidi  of  inrestiga- 
tiofl.  It  hence  liappena,  that  of  the  four  books  (J 
which  the  essay  consists,  only  the  last  is  devoted  to 
an  Inquiry  into  the  objects  within  the  sphere  of  the 
derstanding.    Of  the  contents  of  the  com- 


pleted work,  the  following  anmmary  will  perhapf 
impart  to  the  reader  as  definite  an  idea  as  our  limited 
space  will  allow  to  be  conveyed: — 'After  clearing 
the  way  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  innate 
notions  and  principka,  both  speculative  and  practi- 
cal, the  author  traces  all  Ideaa  to  two  sources,  aenia- 
tion  and  reflection  j  treats  at  large  of  the  nature  U 
ideal  sim[je  and  complex  ;  of  the  operation  of  the 
liurosn  undentanding  in  forming,  diitinguishing, 
compounding,  and  nasoclating  them  ;  of  the  manner 
in  which  words  are  applied  as  i«pre*enlatioo*  (tf 
ideas ;  (it  the  difficulties  and  otMlructioDi  in  the 
search  aiter  truth,  which  arise  tiom  the  impeiftc- 
tioD  of  these  signs  ;  and  of  the  nature,  reality,  kinds, 
d^reea,  casual  hlndramxa,  and  neceasaiy  limits  of 
human  knowledge.'*  ThemoatvaluablepcH^onioftha 
work  are  the  fourth  book,  already  mentioned,  and  tba 
third,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  nature  and 
imperfections  of  language  The  flrat  and  second 
books  are  on  subjecta  of  comparatively  Uttte  apfJi- 
obility  to  practical  purposes,  and,  moreover,  con- 
tain doctrines  which  have  been  much  controverted 
by  subaequent  philosophers,  and  nem  to  be  not 
Jirayi  consistent  with  Hack  Other.  The  a^te  of  the 
work  Is  plain,  clear,  and  expressive  \  and,  as  it  was 
designed  for  general  peniasl,  there  Is  a  frequent  em- 
ployment of  colloquial  phtaaedog7.  Loi±e  hated 
scholastic  jargon,  and  wrote  in  langnoge  intelligiblB 
to  eveiT  man  of  common  aenae.  '  No  one,'  says  his 
pupil,  Shaftesbury, '  has  done  more  towards  the  re- 
calling of  philoaophv  (Vom  barbarity,  into  the  use  and 


of  philoacqihical  inquirers,  as  well  as  npon  the  miods 
of  educated  men  in  general,  has  been  exfaemdy  bene- 
flciaL     'Few  books,'  says  Sir  JaoM  MocUntedi, 
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'  hare  oontribated  more  to  rectifj  prejudice,  to  under- 
mine establiflhed  errors,  to  diffufle  a  just  mode  of 
thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
yet  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature 
has  prescribed  to  the  human  understanding.  An 
amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  is,  in 
most  parts  of  knowledge,  an  oliject  as  important  as 
even  the  discorery  of  new  truths,  though  it  is  not  so 
palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated by  superficial  obserrers.  In  the  mental  and 
moral  world,  which  scarcely  admits  of  anything 
which  can  be  called  disoorery,  the  correction  of  the 
intellectual  habits  is  probably  the  greatest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  science.  In  this  respect, 
the  merit  of  Locke  is  unriTalled.  His  writings  have 
diffused  throughout  the  civilised  world  the  love  of 
civil  liberty ;  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  charitv  in 
religions  differences ;  the  disposition  to  reject  what- 
ever is  obscure,  fantastic,  or  hypotlietical  in  specu- 
lation ;  to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
Vfdne  *,  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solu- 
tion; to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed ;  to  render  theory  the  simple  expression  of 
facts ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
contribute  to  human  happiness.  If  Bacon  first  dis- 
covered the  nUes  by  which  knowledge  is  improved, 
Locke  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at 
large  observe  them.  He  has  done  most,  though  often 
by  remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation, 
to  cure  those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed 
the  adoption  of  these  rules ;  and  thus  led  to  that 
general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, which  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improve- 
ments, and  the  instrument  by  which  all  other  im- 
provements must  be  accomplished*  He  has  left  to 
posterity  the  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  refor- 
mer, and  of  a  philosophy  temjperate  as  well  as  liberal, 
which  spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
direct  hostility  with  obstinate  and  formidable  pre- 
judice. These  benefits  are  very  slightly  counter- 
balanced by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to  mis- 
application, and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  his 
ingenious  followers,  an  inconvenience  to  which  every 
philosophical  school  is  exposed,  which  does  not 
steadily  limit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exposition  of  ex- 
perience. If  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates 
made  none.  Tet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries.** 

In  1690,  Locke  published  two  Treatisea  <m  Civil 
Oooentmeni^  in  ddence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution against  the  Tories ;  or,  as  he  expresses  himself^ 
*  to  est^lish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our 
present  King  William ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the 
consent  of  the  people,  which,  being  the  only  one  of 
all  lawftil  governments,  he  has  more  f^y  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  to  justify  to 
the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  tiieir 
jvst  and  natonl  rights,  witti  their  resolution  to  pre- 
serve Uiem,  MTed  &e  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  davery  and  ruin.'  The  chief  of  his  other 
productions  are  TTtonghts  amcemmg  Education  (1693), 
The  BmaoMbknem  of  OiHttiamity  (,1695),  two  Vtn- 
dkaHoiu  of  that  work  (1696),  and  an  admiraUe 
tract  On  lAs  Condnet  of  the  Undenianding,  printed 
after  the  author's  death.  A  theological  controversy 
in  whkdi  he  engaged  with  Stillii^tleet,  bishop  of 
Woroeefeeiv  has  abMdy  been  spoken  of  in  our  aocoont 
of  tiuit  prdate.  Many  lettera  and  nisoeOaneous 
pieoes  df  Locke  have  been  published,  partly  in  the 
begixmiiig  of  last  century,  and  partly  by  Lord  King 
ia  hif  recent  life  of  the  phSoeopher. 


In  reference  to  the  vrritiogs  of  Locke,  Sir  Jamf« 
Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  tlieir 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was  placed. 
*  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the 
short  period  of  their  political  ascendency,  he  early 
imbibed  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty- 
which  actuated  that  body  of  men  t  and  he  probably 
imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  me- 
taphysical inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accom- 
panied the  Calvinistic  theology.  Sects  founded  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to 
purify  themselves  firom  intolerance,  and  in  time  learn 
to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to  the 
exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By 
the  Independent  divines,  who  were  his  instructors, 
our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to 
the  world.*  When  Aree  inquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  was 
their  honourable  singularity,  and  which  continues  to 
distinguish  their  successors  in  those  communities 
which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  His 
professional  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was  in  its 
youthful  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholas- 
tic subtleties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific 
world.  At  a  more  mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into, 
the  society  of  g^reat  wits  and  ambitious  politicians. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  ohcn  a  man 
of  business,  and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
much  undisturbed  leisure,  and  probably  with  that 
abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society  and 
experience  in  affairs.  But  his  political  connexions 
agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and 
he  gradually  limited  his  zeal  and  actirity  to  the  illus- 
tration of  such  general  principles  as  are  the  guardiani 
of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  even  his  essay  itself,  were  occasional, 
and  intended  directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of 
reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age.  The  first  letter 
on  toleration,  the  most  original  perhaps  of  his  works, 
was  composed  in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he 
was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  tyranny  which 

{pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  pub- 
ished  in  England  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to 
vindicate  the  toleration  act,  of  which  tlie  author 
lamented  the  imperfection.*f 

On  the  contment,  the  principal  works  of  Locke 
became  extensivelji  known  through  the  medium  of 
translations  into  French.  They  seem  to  have  been 
attentively  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  writings 
on  toleration  and  tree  inquiry,  has  ^fiUsed  still  far- 
ther, and  in  a  more  popular  shape,  the  doctrines  of 
the  En^ish  philosopher. 

Imroediatdy  after  the  Revolution,  employment  in 
the  diplomatic  service  was  ofifered  to  Locke,  who 
declined  it  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  In  1695, 
having  sided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coin,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Boaard  of  Trade,  which  office,  however,  the  same  cause 
quiekly  oUtged  him  to  resign.  Hie  last  years  of  his 
esiitence  were  spent  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  tibe  seat  of 
Sir  Fhmcis  Masham,  who  had  invited  him  to  make 
that  ttamdon  his  home^  Lady  Masham,  a  daoghter 
of  Br  Ctidwerth,  and  to  whom  Locke  was  attached 
)pf  string  ties  of  friendship,  pafliated  by  her  atten- 
tfcn  the  hifirmtties  of  his  dedinhig  years.     The 

«<Onke^MenMrin(tfI>rOwen,pp.99-tia  London,  lan.  tn 
iU«  Ytiy  sUe  volume,  it  Is  dearly  proved  Out  the  IndeiMi- 
dants  tran  the  lint  teMdMTB  of  leligknM  Ubeity.' 

f  BdtadNnvh  Review,  voL  sjavI,^  Mft 
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death  of  this  excellent  man  Uxk  place  in   1704, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

In  the  foUuwing  selection  of  passages  from  his 
works,  we  shall  endeavour  to  display  at  once  the 
general  character  of  the  aathor*s  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, and  the  style  in  whidi  they  are  expressed. 

[CauMS  of  WeahuM  m  Men*i  CnderttandingsJ] 

There  is,  it  is  risible,  great  variety  in  men*s  under- 
staTidings,  and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide 
a  differance  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that 
art  and  industry  would  never  be  able  to  master ;  and 
their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise 
on  it  thttt  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto. 
Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abi- 
lities in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imaii^ine  mobt  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of 
their  understandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the 
highest  improvement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  ca- 
pable of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are 
guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  aod  im- 
provement of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  error  all  tnoir  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  saga- 
city and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 
men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  where- 
by this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  tlmt  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  re- 
flects upon  the  actions  and  discourses  of  mankind, 
will  fina  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  frequent  and 
very  observable. 

1.  The  firdt  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  arc  pluaacd  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit 
faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  think  I  nc  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  Kecund  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the 
place  of  reojion,  and  being  resolved  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these, 
one  may  observe,  commonly  cont^t  themselves  with 
words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 
in  other  matters,  that  they  oome  with  an  unbiasMd 
indifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  ther  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

S.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  iin- 
eerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not 
a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  mav 
be  of  moment  to  deeide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighted, 
and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  oonnexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  tiierefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial 
views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of 
his  own  parts  how  uaeAil  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  with  him  in  capa- 
city, quickneas,  and  penetration;  for,  since  no  one 
sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of 
the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  I  may 
■ay,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  inoongruous  to  think^  nor 


beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not 
have  notions  of  things  which  have  eseaped  him,  and 
which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into 
his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from 
what  it  builds  on  ara  evident  and  certain ;  but  that 
which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that 
the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part ; 
something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckon- 
ing to  mi^e  it  just  and  exact.  *  * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are  loven 
of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  dis- 
coveries of  it.  Error  and  truth  aro  uncertainly  bloided 
in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective 
and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  they  converM  but  with  one  sort 
of  men,  they  road  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the 
truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  th^m ;  but  the  rest  of  thaX 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness, 
and  so  avoid  c<Mning  near  it.  They  have  a  petty  traf- 
fic with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  creek ; 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that 
comer  with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will 
not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to 
survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  useful, 
than  what  has  utUen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty 
and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them 
contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe.  Those 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bound- 
aries that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their 
inquiries,  but  live  separate  from  the  notions,  dis- 
courses, and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  may 
not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marian  islands,  which,  being  separated  by  a  large 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.  And  though  the  straitness  and  con- 
veniences of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached  at 
far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many 
vears  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla 
brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  tne  Spaniards  had  brought 
amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abound- 
ing in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  unon  themselves,  I 
say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  unlvena. 

IPraeiiee  <md  JTofttL] 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable 
almost  of  anything,  sudi  at  least  as  would  cany  oa 
farther  than  can  he  easily  imagined ;  bat  it  is  only 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  vmich  gives  us  abili^ 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  ns  towurda  peribo- 
tion. 

A  middle-aged  plou(^iman  will  aoaroe  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  geatiemaii, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned  *Bd  hia 
joints  as  supple,  and  his  natinal  parts  not  aar  wmy 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  tha  msgera 
of  a  musician,  fall,  as '  it  were,  nataxallj  witWHil 
thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  motiona. 
Bid  uiem  change  their  parts,  and  thej  wUl  in  vain 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motiona  in  the  membei* 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  praotioe  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability.    What  ineradible  and  aatoniihing  acitona  do 
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we  find  rope-duioeiv  and  turoblcra  bring  their  bodiei 
to  !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts 
are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  veiy  account, 
they  give  money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  mo- 
tioi.s,  bcjond  the  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  effects 
of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have  nothing 
peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to 
be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raided  to  Uiat 
pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  re- 
marked for  pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apo- 
logues and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves 
to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it 
is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took  with 
somebody,  and  nined  him  commendation,  encouraged 
him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endea- 
vours that  way,  till  at  laKt  he  insensibly  got  a  facility 
in  it  without  perceiving  how;  and  that  is  attributed 
wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the  efiTect  of 
use  and  practice.  1  do  not  deny  that  natural  dispo- 
sition may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it;  but  that 
never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and 
it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many 
a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never 
pi^uces  anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see 
the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different, 
sven  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the 
university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot 
think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with 
different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  uni- 
yersity  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  dif- 
ference, so  observable  in  men's  understandings  and 
parts,  does  not  arise  so  rouchjrom  the  natural  facul- 
ties, as  acquired  habits  1  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have 
much  better  success  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  MSfi 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who 
has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
fore him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of 
rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good 
painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thuiker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
nnderstahdinss,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
waiit  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
tee  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about 
matters  of  religion,  appear  ^)erfoctly  stupid. 

IPr^jvdioesJ] 

EveiT  one  is  forward  to  oomi»li^n  of  the  prejudicet 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  free, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  lliis  being  objected  on  all 
■idet^  it  ia  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hindrance 


to  knowledge.  What,  now,  is  the  caret  No  other 
but  this,  that  every  man  should  let  alone  others'  pre- 
judices, and  examine  his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced 
of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another :  he  recriminates 
by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to 
remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of 
the  world,  is  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine 
himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fkirij  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truths,  or  ought  it 
to  make  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 
on  myself!  If  others  love  cataracts  on  their  qres, 
should  that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as 
soon  as  I  could  i  Every  one  declares  against  blind- 
ness, and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  whidi 
dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  truth  and  know- 
ledge 1  False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as 
unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dark  from 
truth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence, 
fashion,  interest,  &e.  This  is  the  mote  which  every 
one  sees  in  his  brother's  eve,  but  never  rqj^ards  the 
beam  in  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  ever 
brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see 
whether  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial  1  But 
yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  every  one 
should  set  about,  and  be  scrupulous  in,  who  would 
rightly  conduct  his  understanaing  in  the  search  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hindrance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write)  ;  to 
those  who  would  shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impostor  Prejudice,  who  dresses  up  falsehood  in  the 
likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of  any 
opinion,  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned; 
that  his  pernuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and 
that  his  aiwent  is  no  mater  than  what  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  he  holds  U>rcea  him  to ;  and  that  they  are 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  so  confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if, 
aflcr  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weirii  die  aivuments 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  it  is 
prejudice  governs  him!  And  it  is  not  evidence  of 
truth,  but  some  lazy  anticipation,  some  beloved  pre- 
sumption, that  he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For 
if  what  he  holds  be  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with 
evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proof!  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it, 
and  have  obtained  his  assent,  be  clear,  good,  and  con- 
vincing, why  should  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether 
they  be  proof  or  not !  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond 
his  evidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only 
to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  effect,  own  it  when  he  re- 
fuses to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a 
mrward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  oppo- 
sition ta  it,  unheard  and  unexamined. 

[Injudiciout  Hcatt  in  SKim/^.] 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hin- 
drance to  it.  It  still  presses  into  farther  discoveries 
and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  often  stays  not  lone  enough  on 
what  is  bdTore  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste 
to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post 
t]m>ugh  a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient 
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riew,  to  icU  in  general  how  the  parts  lie,  and  maj  be 
able  to  giro  some  looee  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  moraas  and  there  a  river ; 
woodland  in  one  put  and  sarannahs  in  another.  Such 
•uperficial  ideas  and  obeerrations  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the  more  useful  ob- 
serrations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
necessarily  escape  him;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever 
discover  the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels  in  rockj 
nound.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close  contem- 
plation, and  not  leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  dif- 
ncultv  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not 
stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he 
may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  exa- 
mine every  pebble  that  comes  in  his  wav,  is  as  un- 
likely to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels,  as 
the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  ars  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  diffi- 
culty, but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant  observations 
should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes  ;  and  those 
that  enlarge  our  view,  and  five  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though 
they  stop  our  coune,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in 
a  fixed  attention. 

lliere  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will, 
mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own 
conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which 
makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part 
of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  views  by 
running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  con- 
clusioni,  without  a  due  examination  of  particulars 
enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities;  such  theories,  built  upon  narrow  founda- 
tions, stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not  them- 
selves, are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  iigaiiist 
the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  being  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine  their 
hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  observations,  drawn  from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehend- 
ing great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints 
of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take  those  hints ; 
but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make 
them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward  indeed ; 
but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To 
make  such  observations,  is,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  materials, 
which  can  hardlv  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  least  it 
is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use 
or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  every  thins  an  observa- 
tion, has  the  same  useless  plenty,  and  much  more 
falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  avoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
best  account  of  his  studies,  who  keeps  his  understand- 
ing in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

{Pleature  cmd  PainJ] 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having 
giron  OS  the  power  over  several  parti  of  our  tKNiiei,  to 


move  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  also, 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ountelves  and  conti- 
guous bodies,  in  which  consiMts  all  the  actions  of  our 
body ;  having  aho  given  a  power  to  our  mind,  in  seve- 
ral  instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  is  will 
think  on,  aiid  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention  ;  to  excite 
us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we 
are  capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  seveml 
thoughts,  and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  de- 
light.    If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  out- 
ward sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another, 
negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest.    And  so 
we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our 
minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run 
adrift,  without  any  direction  or  design ;  and  suffer  the 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make 
their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  at- 
tending to  them.     In  which  state,  man,  however  fur- 
nished with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will, 
would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  and  pass  his 
time  only  in  a  laxy  lethai^c  dream.     It  has,  there- 
fore, pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  ob- 
jects, and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  bm 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  plea- 
sure, and  that  in  several  oojects  to  several  d^^rees, 
that  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed  us  with 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 
Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this ;  only 
this  is  worth  our  consideration,  '  that  pain  is  ofttm 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  ua*    This,  their  near  conjunction,  which 
makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  scn:«ations  where  we 
expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  design- 
ing the  preservation  of  our  Ix^ing,  has  annexed  pain 
to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to 
warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  will  do',  and  as  advices 
to  withdraw  from  them.     Rut  He,  not  designing  our 
preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part 
and  organ  in  its  j^rfection,  hath,  in  many  cases,  an- 
nexed pain   to   those  very  ideas  which  delight  na. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  ordinary 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be- 
yond a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pain- 
ful sensation  ;  which  is  wisely  and  favourably  so  or- 
dered by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instramenta 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  with- 
draw, before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and 
so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  future. 
The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  Uie  end  or  use  of  pain. 
For,  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease 
them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderiy  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natural 
state.    But  yet  excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  paiu 
us,  because  'it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  several  functions  of  the  body,  and  whidi 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  yoa 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodies, 
confiiicd  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  envixtm  uid 
affect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all 
that  our  thoughts  and  tenses  have  to  do  with ;  that  w«^ 
finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  oaoi- 
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plete  happinefls  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  crea- 
tures can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
joyment of  Him  'with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.' 

{Imporianee  of  Moral  Bducaiion.l 

Under  whose  care  soerer  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this 
is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  lan- 

faages  the  least  part  of  education ;  one  who,  knowing 
ow  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  lanj^uage,  makes 
it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars, 
and  give  that  a  right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected,  would  in 
due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not 
Eot,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious 
habits — languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other 
accomplitihments  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose 
but  to  make  the  worse  or  more  dangerous  man. 

IFadtng  o/Idea$from  (he  Mind.'] 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the 
understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remain- 
ing characters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying 
over  a  field  of  com.  *  *  The  memoxy  of  some  men 
is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle;  but  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of 
those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the 
most  retentive  ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection 
on  thoso  kind  of  objects  which  at  first  occanioned 
theni,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us ;  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approach- 
ing, where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  efiaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution 
of  our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  are 
concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the 
characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free- 
stone, and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  dhall 
not  here  inquire :  though  it  may  seem  probable  that 
the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence 
the  memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite 
strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flitmes  of  a 
fever  in  a  few  davs  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if 
graved  in  marble. 

Iffiatory.'] 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  CsBsar,  farther  than 
they  instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish 
us  with  observations  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not 
one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin  Hood, 
or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  his- 
tory is  verv  useful,  and  veiT  instructive  of  human 
life ;  but  if  /t  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of 
being  a  historian,  it  is  a  very  empty  thing ;  and  he 
that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a 
£Ood  memory,  and  with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled 
his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And,  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up  of  wars  and 
conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans, 
•peaung  of  valour  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue, 
we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current 
and  business  of  histoxr ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander 
and  Csesar,  and  such-like  heroes,  as  the  highest  in- 
stanees  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each  of  them 


caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants 
to  posAess  themselves  of  their  conntrieti — we  are  apt 
to  make  butchery  and  ra]>ine  the  chief  marks  and 
very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  use- 
less, curious  and  difficult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are 
much  more  so;  and  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well 
off  in  the  world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but 
set  him  very  little  on  in  his  way.  *  * 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and 
that  is,  that  whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history 
from  our  study  as  a  useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is 
where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  here,  on 
the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath  well 
settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
knows  how  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of 
men,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  studies  he  can  apply 
himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  picture  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of 
men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opi- 
nions, and  find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shame- 
ful occasions  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise, 
which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great  authority,  and 
passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne  down 
all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against 
the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many 
more  advantages  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 

[Orthodoxy  and  ITeresy.'] 

The  great  dirision  among  Christians  is  about  opi- 
nions. Every  sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is 
called  Orthodoxy  ;  and  he  that  professes  his  assent  to 
them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  without  ex- 
amining, is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation. 
But  if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if 
he  oppose  them  or  hold  the  contrary,  he  is  presently 
condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and  in  the  sure 
way  to  perdition.  Of  this  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines, 
and  upon  a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a 
truth,  has  done  his  duty  more  than  he  who  embraces 
the  profession  (for  the  truths  themselves  he  does  not 
embrace)  of  the  truth  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.  And  he  that  has  done  his 
duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly 
more  in  the  way  to  heaven  than  ho  who  has  done 
nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to  search  after' 
truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more 
acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker  than  he 
that  has  not  searched  at  all,  but  professes  to  have- 
found  truth,  when  he  has  neither  searched  nor  found  • 
it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any  church  - 
in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly 
neither  searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only 
found  those  that  he  thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so 
receives  what  they  say  with  an  implicit  faith,  and' 
so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  aue  only  to  Ood, 
who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  - 
several  churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opi- 
nions are  preferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morals)  put  the 
terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author  of  our 
salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a 
collection  of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called, 
and  esteemed  fundamental  articles,  because  it  has 
pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them  into  their  confes- 
sion of  faith,  is  inade  the  condition  of  salvation*. 
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One  ■honld  not  dinpote  vith  m  mui  who,  cither 
thnufh  Mupiditj'  vt  ihunelcMiMM,  doiin  plain  uid 
Tnibla  tnlu. 


[  Oppotilum  to  NeiB  DodriHo.} 
TLa  impaUtion   of  nanltj  ii  »  tcrrililo  ch4T^ 
tho«e  who  jodg*  of 


'i  hnda,  M  the;  do 


of  their  peruke*,  bj  the  fMhioi 
U  be  right  but  the  raaired  doctrinm.  Truth  eearce 
»m  jtt  euTicd  it  bj  TOte  aoj-whcrv  at  iti  finl 
•ppeuKDce:  new  opinioni  u«  klwayi  lUfpectHl,  and 
nniftll;  ojipOBed,  without  nnj  other  renon  but  be- 
Cauee  thej  are  not  klrettd;  common.  But  truth,  like 
eold.  i)  not  the  1e«  to  for  beiug  newl;  bmupbt  out  of 


Dot 


wid  not  ■ 


le  fxhiO! 


Ihough  ll 


Ccurreut  br  the  public  itunp,  jret  it  mi/,  for 
,  be  H  old  M  nature,  and  i*  ccrtaiulj  not  the 


{DMiyo/P, 


'e  destroy  our  health,  we 


If  bj  gainini  knowled^ 
labour  for  a  tiling  that  will  be  un..o.  .u  uu.  u^.u. , 
and  if,  b;  haiaining  our  bodies  (though  with  a  dcaign 
to  lender  ourjelree  more  uaefulj,  we  JepriTe  ootielire* 
irf  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  good 
we  might  hare  done  with  a  meaoi'r  talent,  which  God 
thought  *ufiicient  for  ua,  bj  baring  denied  ua  the 
Uiength  to  improra  it  to  Uiat  pitch  which  men  of 
■tronger  eonititutioni  can  attain  to,  we  rob  God  of 
■0  much  aerrif^  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge, 
w*  might  hare  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  aiiika 
hi*  reaael  bj  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold, 
and  iilrer,  and  precioua  aloD»s,  will  give  hit  owact 
but  an  ill  acoount  of  hia  royage. 

IToUmiiiM  ofOlitr  ilm'i  Opinioia.'] 
Sinee,  thovfore,  it  ia  Dnaroidablo  to  (he  gnatest 
part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  hare  aereral  opinions,  with- 
out certain  and  indubitable  proofi  of  their  truth; 
and  it  cairiea  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignoranoe, 
llghtneM,  or  follr,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  tenets  piesentty  upon  the  offer  of  an  aipiment, 
which  they  cannot  immediately  answer,  and  show 
the  insufficiency  of:  it  would,  methinka,  become  atl 


■  of 


humanity  and  friendahip,  in  the  dircraityof  opinii 
aince  we  cannot  reaaonably  eipect  that  any  ._. 
■hould  readily  and  ob«e<]uiouslT  quit  his  own  opinion, 
and  embrace  ours  with  a  blind  reiiignatioii  Co  an 
authority 
ledftam 


hich  the  understanding  of  n 


o  go  orer  the  account  again,  and,  recalling 

nit  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the  particulant, 

which  aide  the  advaiiUjn  lies ;  and  if  he  will 

not  think  our  Br;gumenta  of  weight  enough  to  engage 


what  ii 


fi^hl  enouah  (  „  ^ 
.  t  IS  but  what  va  often 
do  oanelTes  in  the  like  caaea,  and  ws  thould  take  it 
amias  if  others  should  prescribe  to  us  what  points  we 
should  study.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  hia  opi- 
niou  upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should 
MDOunca  thoa*  tcnots  which  time  and  custom  have  as 


aettlcd  in  his  mind,  that  be  thinks  them  Kif-erident, 
andof  an  nnqn»tionablecertaintj  ;  otwhirh  be  take* 
to  be  imprcHsions  he  has  rcceired  from  Ood  himself^ 
or  from  men  lent  by  him  t  How  can  we  eipect,  I  sar, 
that  opiiiioDS  thus  settled  should  be  giren  up  to  the 
argumrnts  or  authority  of  a  stranger  or  adTcnaiy,  ! 
eapeuially  if  theie  be  any  sutpiciou  of  intemt  or  de-    I 

iXn  ill  treatod  I 

iTalT"!" 

not  inst       , 

verse,  because  they  will  not  renounce  their  own  and 

receive  our  opiiiion»,  or  at  least  thoM  we  would  foree    I 

arc  no  leas  obatiiiate  in  Dot  embracing  some  of  theirs,    i 
Kor  where  is  the  man  that  has  incontestable  evidence    ' 
of  thr  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falsehood 
of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  say  that  he  has  examined 

The  neveuilj  of  believing  without  knowledge,  nay, 
often  upon  very  slight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  state 
of  action  and  blindness  we  are  in,  should  make  u 
more  busy  and  careful  to  inform  01 

examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  owu  tenets,  must 

unreaMnablc  in  im|HHing  that  aa  truth  on  oUier  men'a 
belief  which  thry  IheiuAelve*  bave  not  scanned  into, 
nor  weighed  the  axgumi 

■         it.     Tho»e'  who  have 


fairly  a. 


rulye: 


douU  in  all  the  d 
th'^usclrea  hy,  would  hi 
others  to  followthem: 


mined,  a 


-they 


•  thereby  got  p 
rafras  and  gOTi 


Ytcnoe  to  reqni 
to  be  magisterial  in  the 
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tion  of  his  principles,  how  tnily  he  had  pointed  out 
the  means  of  enlarging  human  knowledge.  The 
eminent  man  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  at  whose  mansion  of 
Lismore  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1627.  After  study- 
ing at  Eton  college  and  Geneva,  and  travelling 
through  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in  1644. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  endowed  with 
uncommon  activity  of  mind,  he  forthwith  applied 
himself  to  those  studies  and  experiments  in  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy  wliich  continued  to 
engage  his  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  lUe.  During  the  civil  war,  some  ingenious  men 
began  to  hold  weekly  meetings  at  Oxford,  for  the 
cultivation  of  what  was  then  termed  *the  new 
philosophy,'  first  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  (as 
already  stated  in  our  account  of  that  divine),  and 
subsequently,  for  the  most  part,  at  tlie  residence  of 
Boyle.  Tliese  scientific  persons,  with  others  who 
afterwards  joined  them,  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
Iln  in  1662,  under  the  title  of  the  Koyal  Society. 
Boyle,  after  settling  in  London  in  1668,  was  one  cf 
the  most  active  members,  and  many  of  his  treatises 
originally  appeared  in  the  Society's  *  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  The  works  of  this  industrious  man 
(who  died  in  1691),  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
■  occupy  six  thick  quarto  volumes.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  liis  experimental  researches  in 
chemistry  and  natural  phUosophy,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  air.  The  latter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt 
much  interest ;  and  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the 
construction  of  which  he  materially  improved,  he 
■Qoceeded  in  making  many  valuable  pneumatic  dis- 
coveries. Theology  likewise  being  a  favourite  sub- 
ject, he  published  various  works,  both  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  religion  flrom  the  study  of  the  divine 
attributes  as  displayed  in  the  material  world.  So 
earnest  was  he  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  money  in  con- 
tributing to  its  propagation  in  foreign  parts,  but, 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  provision  for  the  deli- 
very of  eight  sermons  yearly  in  London  by  some 
learned  divine,  *for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  infidels,  namely,  atheists,  theists, 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans;  not  descending 
lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Chris- 
tians themselves.'  We  learn  from  his  biographers, 
that  in  1660  he  was  solicited  by  Ix)rd  Clarendon 
to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  in  order  that  the 
church  might  have  the  support  of  those  eminent 
abilities  and  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Two  considerations,  however,  induced  him  to  with- 
hold compliance.  In  the  first  place,  he  regarded 
himself  as  more  likely  to  advance  religion  by  his 
writings  in  the  character  of  a  layman,  than  if  he 
were  in  the  more  interested  position  of  one  of  the 
clergy — ^whose  preaching  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  as  the  remunerated  exercise  of  a 
profession.  And  secondly,  he  felt  the  obligations,  im- 
portance, and  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  so 
great,  that  he  wanted  the  confidence  to  midertake  it ; 
'especially,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  'not  having  felt 
within  himself  an  inwatxl  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  first  question  that  is  put  to  those 
who  come  to  be  initiated  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  relating  to  that  motion,  he,  who  had  not  felt 
it,  thought  he  durst  not  make  the  step,  lest  other- 
wise he  sliould  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
Bolenuily  and  seriously  did  he  jn<lge  of  sacred  mat- 
ters.' He  valued  religion  chiefly  for  its  practical  in- 
fluence in  improving  tlie  moral  cbarai'ter  of  men,  and 
had  a  decided  aversion  to  controversy  on  abstract 
doctrinal  points.    His  disapprobation  of  severities 


and  persecution  on  account  of  religious  belief  was 
very  strong ;  *  and  I  have  seldom,'  saj's  Burnet,  *  ob- 
served him  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indignation 
than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  titles  of  those  works  of  Boyle  which  are  most 
likely  to  attract  the  general  reader,  are  Considera' 
lions  on  Oie  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Philosophy; 
Considerations  on  the  Style  of  me  Holy  Scriptures ;  A 
Free  Discourse  against  Customary  Swearing;  ConMde- 
rations  about  Uit  JReconcilableness  of  Reason  and  lieli- 
gioHf  and  the  Possibility  of  a  Resurrection ;  A  Dis- 
course of  Things  above  Reason ;  A  Discourse  of  Ute 
Iliah  feneration  Man's  Intellect  owes  to  God^  particu- 
larly for  his  Wisdom  and  Power ;  A  Disquisition  into 
the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Tltings ;  The  Christian 
Virtuoso,  showing  that,  by  beina  addicted  to  Experi- 
mental Philosophyy  a  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indis' 
po^  to  be  a  good  Christian;  and  A  Treatise  of  Sera- 
phic Love,  He  i^ublished,  in  1665,  Occasional  R^ec- 
tions  on  Several  Subjects,  mostly  written  in  early  Ufe, 
and  which  Swift  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Pious  Medita- 
tion on  a  Broomstick.'  The  comparative  want  of  taste 
and  of  sound  judgment  displ^iyed  in  this  portion  of 
Boyle's  writings,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
immature  age  at  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  The  occasions  of  these  devout  *  Re- 
flections' are  such  as  the  following : — *  Upon  his  horse 
stumbling  in  a  verv  fair  way ;'  *  Upon  his  distilling 
spirit  of  rosea  in  a  limbick ;'  *  Upon  two  very  miser- 
able beggars  begging  together  by  the  highway;' 
*  Upon  the  sight  of  a  windmill  standing  still ;'  *  Upon 
his  paring  Si.  a  rare  summer  apple;'  *Upon  his 
coach's  being  stopped  in  a  narrow  lane ;'  *  Upon  my 
spaniel's  fetching  me  my  glove ;'  *  Upon  the  taking 
up  his  horses  from  grass,  and  giving  them  oats  be- 
fore  they  were  to  be  ridden  a  journey.' 

The  works  of  Boyle  upon  natural  theology  take 
the  lead  among  the  excellent  treatises  on  that  sub- 
ject by  which  the  literature  of  our  country  is 
adorned. 

His  style  is  dear  and  precise,  but  he  is  apt  to  pro- 
long his  sentences  untU  they  become  insulTerably 
tedious.  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  many  of 
his  pieces  were  sent  to  the  press,  their  deficiency  of 
method  is  such,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  prolixity 
of  their  style,  to  render  the  perusal  of  them  a  some- 
what disagreeable  task.  The  following  specimens, 
gathered  from  different  treatises,  are  the  most  inte- 
resting we  have  been  able  to  find : — 

{The  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  favourcAk  to 

Religion,} 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philoso- 
pher, as  such,  hath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that 
Lis  course  of  studies  conduceth  much  to  settle  in  his 
mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the 
chief  attributes,  of  God ;  which  belief  is,  in  the  order 
of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion 
which  itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in 
general,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular  which 
is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and 
regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent 
structure  of  animals  and  plants,  be}«idert  a  multitude  of 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  of 
most  of  these  to  man,  mav  justly  induce  him,  as  a 
rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful, 
orderly,  and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system 
of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an 
author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  can  scarce 
be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  con- 
siderer.  And  this  in  strongly  confirmed  by  experience, 
which  witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries the  generality  of  philosophers  and  contempla-, 
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tire  men  wen  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  Deitj, 
bj  the  coniideration  of  ihe  phenomoia  of  the  unirerse, 
who0c  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deaerredly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance, 
or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  diTine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  *  that  God  hath  not  left  him- 
self without  witness/  eren  to  perfunctoiy  consideren, 
bj  stamping  upon  divers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of 
his  workmanship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his 
attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  understanding 
and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  acknowledge 
his  being,  yet  I  scruple  not  to  think  that  assent  veiy 
much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  con- 
templator  of  them.  For  the  works  of  GoS  are  so 
worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and 
excellent  tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the 
hidden  and  innermost  reccHses  of  them ;  and  these  are 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perfunctory  looks  of  osci- 
tant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as 
deserve,  the  rooHt  attentive  and  prying  inspection  of 
inquisitive  and  well -instructed  considerers.  And 
sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not 
how  many  admirable  things,  that  escape  a  vulgar  eye, 
and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  thai  of  a  true 
naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics, 
and  chemiKtry.  But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of 
this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  God  has 
couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that  the 
clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  ;Diay  discover  of 
their  unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  may  discern  thoee  qualities  that  lie 
more  obvious.  And  the  more  wonderful  things  he 
discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  auxiliary 
proofii  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to 
evince  that  there  is  a  God  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of 
that  vast  weight  and  importance,  that  it  ought  to  en- 
dear everything  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
afibrd  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things.  *  * 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sicht,  and 
that  this  is  performed  by  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which,  from  its  function,  is  called  visive,  will  give  a 
man  but  a  sony  account  of  the  instruments  and  man- 
ner of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Opi- 
ficer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  '  formed  the  eye.' 
And  he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theoiy  of 
vision,  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  tne  pains  to 
dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of 
mathematicians,  to  understand  vbion ;  and  accord- 
ingly will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance 
of  the  oigan,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them 
to  him  that,  being  profoundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and 
optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the  several  coats, 
humours,  and  musclen,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trical instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  con- 
sidered the  fi^re,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diapha- 
neity or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  eacn  of 
them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall 
discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admir- 
ably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident 
beams  of  light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of 
the  almost  infinitely  various  objectM  of  sight.  *  * 
It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and 
skilful  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
be,  by  a  rational  and  affective  conviction,  engaged  to 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author  of 
nature  is  'wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
irorking.' 


MiJUctiom  upon  a  Lamlkom  tmd  CkmdU,  carried  by 
on  a  Wmdf  NighL 

As  there  are  few  controversies  more  important,  m 
there  are  not  many  that  have  been  more  curiously 
and  warmly  disputed,  than  the  question,  whether  a 
public  or  a  private  life  be  preferable  1  But  perhaps 
this  may  be  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other  question, 
whether  a  married  life  or  single  ought  rather  to  be 
chosen  t  that  being  best  determinable  by  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases.  For  though,  indefinitely 
rking,  one  of  the  two  may  have  advantages  above 
other,  yet  they  are  not  so  great  but  that  special 
circumstances  may  make  either  of  them  the  more 
eligible  to  particular  peraons.  They  that  find  them- 
selves funiished  with  abilities  to  serve  their  geneia- 
tion  in  a  public  capacity,  and  virtue  great  enough  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  which  such  a  condition  is 
usually  exposed,  may  not  only  be  allowed  to  embrace 
such  an  employment,  but  obliged  to  seek  it.  But  he 
whose  parts  are  too  mean  to  qualify  him  to  govern 
others,  and  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  govern  himself, 
or  manage  his  own  private  concerns,  or  whose  graces 
are  so  weak,  that  it  is  less  to  his  virtues,  or  to  his 
ability  of  resisting,  than  to  his  care  of  shunning  the 
occasions  of  sin,  that  he  owes  his  escaping  the  guilt  of 
it,  had  better  deny  himself  some  opportunities  of  good, 
than  expose  himself  to  probable  temptations.  For 
there  is  such  a  kind  of  difference  betwixt  virtue  shaded 
by  a  private  and  shining  forth  in  a  public  life,  as  there 
is  betwixt  a  candle  carried  alofl  in  the  open  air,  and 
inclosed  in  a  lanthom ;  in  the  former  place  it  gives 
more  light,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  in  less  danger  to  be 
blown  out. 

Upon  the  itght  of  Rosa  and  Tulipi  growing  neeer  one 

another. 

It  is  so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  tulips  last  till 
roses  come  to  be  blown,  that  the  seeing  them  in  Uus 
garden  grow  together,  as  it  deserves  my  notice,  so 
methinks  it  should  suggest  to  me  some  reflection  or 
other  on  it.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  improper 
one  to  compare  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds 
of  flowers  to  the  disparity  which  I  have  often  ob- 
served betwixt  the  fates  of  thoee  young  ladies  that 
are  only  very  handsome,  and  those  that  have  a  lees 
degree  of  beauty,  recompensed  by  the  accession  of  wit, 
discretion,  and  virtue:  for  tulips,  whilst  they  are 
fresh,  do  indeed,  by  the  lustre  and  vividness  of  their 
colours,  more  delight  the  eye  than  roses ;  but 
then  they  do  not  alone  ouickly  fade,  but,  as  soon 
as  they  have  lost  that  freshness  and  gaudiness  that 
solely  endeared  them,  they  degenerate  into  thing* 
not  only  undesirable,  but  distasteful ;  whereas  roses, 
besides  the  moderate  beauty  they  disclose  to  tlie 
eye  (which  is  sufficient  to  please,  though  not  to 
charm  it),  do  not  only  keep  their  colour  longer  than 
tulips,  but,  when  that  decays,  retain  a  perfumed 
odour,  and  divers  useful  qualities  and  virtues  that 
survive  the  sprin?,  and  recommend  them  all  the  year. 
Thus  those  unadvised  young  ladies,  that,  because 
nature  has  given  them  beauty  enough,  despise  all 
other  qualities,  and  even  that  regular  diet  which  is 
ordinarily  requisite  to  make  beauty  itself  lasting,  not 
only  are  wont  to  decay  betimes,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
have  lost  that  youthful  freshness  that  alone  endeared 
them,  quickly  pass  from  being  objects  of  wonder  and 
love,  to  be  so  of  pity,  if  not  of  scorn ;  whereas  those 
that  were  as  solicitous  to  enrich  their  minds  as  to 
adorn  their  faces,  may  not  only  with  a  mediocrity  of 
beauty  be  very  desirable  whilst  that  lasts,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  recess  of  that  and  youth,  may,  by 
the  fragrancy  of  their  reputation,  and  thoee  virtues 
and  ornaments  of  the  mind  that  time  does  but  im- 
prove, be  always  sufficiently  endeared  to  those  that 
have  merit  enough  to  disoem  and  value  such  excel- 
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leuoes,  and  whose  eBteem  and  friendship  is  alone 
worth  their  being  concerned  for.  In  a  word,  thej 
prore  the  happiest  as  well  as  thej  are  the  wisest 
ladies,  that,  whilst  they  possess  the  desirable  qaali- 
ties  that  youth  is  wont  to  gire,  neglect  not  tlie  acquist 
[acquisition]  of  those  that  age  cannot  take  away. 

[Marriage  a  Lottery.'] 

Methinks,  Lindamor,  most  of  those  transitory  goods 
that  we  are  so  fond  of,  may  not  unfitly  be  resienibled 
to  the  sensitire  plant  which  you  have  admired  at  Sion- 
garden :  for  as,  .though  we  gaze  on  it  with  attention 
and  wonder,  yet  when  we  come  Ut  Uyuch  it,  the  coy 
delusive  plant  immediately  shrinks  in  its  displayed 
leaves,  and  contracts  itself  into  a  form  and  dimensions 
disadyantageously  differing  from  the  former,  which  it 
again  recovers  by  degrees  when  touched  no  more ;  so 
these  objects  that  charm  us  at  a  distance,  and  whilst 
gazed  on  with  the  eyes  of  expectation  and  desire,  when 
a  more  immediate  possession  hath  put  them  into  our 
hands,  their  former  luiitre  vanishes,  and  they  appear 
quite  differing  things  from  what  before  they  seemed  ; 
tiiough,  after  deprivation  or  absence  hath  made  us 
forget  their  emptiness,  and  we  be  reduced  to  look  upon 
them  again  at  a  distance,  they  recover  in  most  men's 
eyes  their  former  beauty,  and  are  as  capable  as  before 
to  inveigle  and  delude  us.  I  must  add,  Lindamor, 
that,  when  I  compare  to  the  sensitive  plant  most  of 
these  transitory  things  that  are  flattered  with  the  title 
of  goods,  I  do  not  out  of  that  number  except  most 
mistresses.  For,  though  I  am  no  such  an  enemy  to 
matrimony  as  some  (for  want  of  understanding  the 
raillery  I  have  sometimes  uned  in  ordinary  discourse) 
are  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  not  refuse  you  my 
advice  (though  I  would  not  so  readily  give  you  my  ex- 
ample) to  turn  votary  to  Hymen  ;  yet  I  have  observed 
80  few  happy  matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones, 
and  have  so  rarely  seen  men  love  their  wives  at  the 
rate  they  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses,  that 
I  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  marriages  indissoluble,  to  make  them  lasting. 
And  I  cannot  fitlier  compare  marriage  than  to  a 
lottery  ;  for  in  both,  he  that  ventures  may  succeed  and 
may  miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize,  he  hath  a  rich  re- 
turn of  his  venture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  is  a 
pretty  store  of  blanks  for  every  prize. 

Some  Considerationa  Touching  the  Style  oftht 
Holy  Scripturea, 

These  things,  dear  Theophilus,  being  thus  des- 
patched, I  suppose  we  may  now  seasonably  proceed  to 
consider  the  style  of  the  Scripture  ;  a  subject  that  will 
as  well  require  as  deserve  some  time  and  much  atten- 
tion, in  regard  that  divers  witty  men,  who  freely 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  take  ex- 
ceptions at  its  style,  and  by  those  and  tbeir  own  repu- 
tation, divert  many  from  studying,  or  so  much  as 
perusing,  those  sacred  writings,  thereby  at  once  gi?ing 
men  injurious  and  irreverent  thoughts  of  it,  and 
diverting  them  from  allowing  the  Scripture  the  best 
way  of  justifying  itself,  and  disabusing  them.  Than 
which  scarce  anything  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a 
book,  that  needs  but  to  be  sufficientlv  understood  to 
be  highly  venerated ;  the  writings  these  men  crimi- 
nate, and  would  keep  others  from  reading,  being  like 
that  honey  which  Saul's  rash  adjuration  withheld  the 
Israelites  from  eating,  which,  being  tasted,  not  only 
gratified  the  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes.    *    * 

Of  the  considerations,  then,  that  I  am  to  lay  before 
you,  there  are  three  or  four,  which  are  of  a  mora  gene- 
ral nature ;  and  therefore  being  such  as  may  each  of 
them  be  pertinently  employed  against  several  of  the 
exceptions  taken  at  the  Scripture's  style,  it  will  not 
be  inconvenient  to  mention  them  before  the  rest. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered  that 
.  those  cavillers  at  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  that  you 
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and  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in 
the  original,  especially  in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by 
the  translations,  wherein  alone  they  read  it.  Now, 
scarce  any  but  a  linguist  will  imagine  how  much  a 
book  may  lose  of  its  elegancy  by  being  read  in  another 
tongue  than  that  it  was  written  in,  especially  if  the 
languages  from  which  and  into  which  the  version  is 
made  be  so  very  differing,  as  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  But  of  this  i 
foresee  an  occasion  of  saying  something  hereafter ;  yet 
at  present  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  style  of  the 
Scripture  is  much  more  disadvantaged  than  that  of 
other  books,  by  being  judged  of  by  translations ;  for 
the  religious  and  just  veneration  that  the  interpreters 
of  the  Bible  have  had  for  that  sacred  book,  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  so  scrupulously  word  for  word,  that,  for  fear 
of  not  keeping  close  enough  to  the  sense,  they  usually 
care  not  how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.  So  that,  whereas  in  those 
versions  of  other  books  that  are  made  by  good  linguists, 
the  interpreters  are  wont  to  take  the  liberty  to  recede 
from  the  author's  words,  and  also  substitute  other 
phrases  instead  of  his,  that  they  may  express  his 
meaning  without  injuring  his  reputation.  In  translat- 
ing the  Old  TeKtament,  interpreters  have  not  put 
Hebrew  phrases  into  Latin  or  English  phrases,  but 
only  into  Latin  or  English  words,  and  have  too  often, 
besides,  by  not  sufficiently  understanding,  or  at  least 
considering,  the  various  significations  of  words,  par- 
ticles, and  tenses,  in  the  holy  tongue,  made  many 
things  apfjear  less  coherent,  or  less  rational,  or  less 
couttiderable,  which,  by  a  mora  free  and  ricilful  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  would  not  be  blemished  by  any 
appearance  of  such  imperfection.  And  though  this 
fault  of  interpreters  be  pardonable  enough  in  them, 
as  carrying  much  of  its  excuse  in  its  cause,  yet  it 
cannot  but  much  derogate  from  the  Scripture  to  ap- 
pear with^ peculiar  disadvantages,  besides  those  many 
that  are  common  to  almost  aU  books,  by  being  tran- 
slated. 

For  whereas  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  wont,  by 
oraton,  to  be  reduced  to  two  comprehensive  sorts,  and 
one  of  those  does  so  depend  upon  the  sound  and  plac- 
ing of  the  words  (whence  the  Greek  rhetoricians  call 
such  figures  tekemata  laeoe\  that,  if  they  be  altered, 
though  the  sense  be  retained,  the  figure  may  vanish ; 
this  sort  of  figures,  I  say,  which  comprises  those  that 
orators  call  epanadot  aiUanaelan$t  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  are  wont  to  be  lost  in  such  literal  translations 
as  ore  ours  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  easily  show  by 
many  instances,  if  I  thought  it  requbite. 

Bendes,  there  are  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
certain  appropriated  graces,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis 
belonging  to  some  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
be  impaired  by  any  translation,  and  are  but  too  oflen 
quite  lost  in  those  that  adhere  too  scrupulously  to 
the  words  of  the  original.  And,  as  in  a  lovely  face, 
though  a  painter  may  well  enough  express  the  cheeks, 
and  the  nose,  and  lips,  yet  there  is  often  something  of 
splendour  and  vivacity  in  the  eyes,  which  no  pencil 
can  reach  to  equal ;  to  in  some  choice  composures, 
though  a  skilful  interpreter  may  happily  enough 
render  into  his  own  language  a  great  part  of  what 
he  translates,  yet  there  may  well  l^  some  shining  pas- 
sages, some  sparkling  and  emphatical  expressions, 
that  he  cannot  possibly  represent  to  the  life.  And 
this  consideration  is  more  applicable  to  the  Bible  and 
its  translations  than  to  other  nooks,  for  two  particular 
reasons. 

For,  first,  it  is  more  difficult  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  if  that  book  were  written 
in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  or  some  such  other  eastern  lan- 
guage. Not  that  the  holy  tongue  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  learned  than  others ;  but  because  in  the 
other  learned  tongues  we  know  there  are  commonly 
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rariety  of  books  extant,  vrliereb/  we  may  learn  the 
Tarioua  significations  of    the   words    and    phrases ; 
whereas  the  pure  Hebrew  being  unhappily  lost,  ei- 
cept  so  much  of  it  as  remains  in  the  Old  Testament, 
out  of  who»<e  books  alone  we  can  but  Tery  imi^erfectly 
frame  a  dictionary  and  a  language,  there  are  many 
words,  especially  the  hapca  UfroiuenOy  and  those  that 
occur  but  seldom,  of  which  we  know  but  that  one  sig- 
nification, or  those  few  acceptions,  wherein  we  find  it 
used  in  those  texts  that  we  think  we  clearly  under- 
stand.    Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
primitiTe  tongue,  whose  words,  being  not  numerous, 
are  most  of  them  equivocal  enough,  and  do  many  of 
them  abound  with  strangely  different  meanings ;  and 
if  we  consider,  too,  bow  likely  it  is  that  the  nume- 
WOB  conquests  of  David,  and  the  wii«dora,  prosperity, 
fleets,  and  various  commerces  of  his  son  Solomon,  did 
both  enrich  and  spread  the  Hebrew  language,  it  can- 
not but  seem  very  probable,  that  the  same  word  or 
phrase  may  have  had  dirers  other  significations  than 
interpreters  have  taken  notice  of,  or  we  are  now  aware 
of :  since  we  find  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
other  eastern  tongues,  that  the  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases  ^a  little  yaried,  according  to  the  nature  of 
those  dialects)  have  other,  and  oftentimes  rery  dif- 
ferent significations,  besides  those  that  the  modem 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  have  ascribed  to  them.    I  say 
the  modem,  because  the  ancient  versions  before,  or 
not  long  after,  our  Saviour's  time,  and  especially  that 
which  we  vulgarly  call  the  Septuagint's,  ao  frequently 
favour  our  conjecture,  by  rendering  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases  to  senses  very  distant  fiom  those  more 
received  significations  in  our  texts ;  when  there  ap- 
pears no  other  so  probable  reason  of  their  so  rendering 
them,  as  their  believing  them  capable  of  significations 
differing  enough  from  those  to  which  our  later  inters 
preters  have  thought  fit  to  confine  thems^ves.    The 
ose  that  I  would  make  of  this  consideration  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  namely,  that  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  texts  whose  expressions,  as  they  are  rendered 
in  our  translations,  seem  flat  or  improper,  or  incohe- 
rent with  the  context,  would  appear  much  otherwise, 
if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the  significations  of 
words  and  phrases  that  were  known  in  the   times 
when  the  Hebrew  language  flourished,  and  the  sacred 
books  were  written ;  it  being  very  likely,  that  among 
those  yarious  significations,  some  one  or  other  would 
afford  abetter  sense,  and  a  more  significant  and  sinewy 
expression,  than  we  meet  with  in  our  translations; 
and  perhaps  would.  miULe  such  passages  as  seem  flat 
or  uncouth,  appear  eloquent  and  emphatical.      *     * 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  I  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  that  not  only  wo  have  lost  divers  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  many  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
but  that  we  hare  also  lost  the  means  of  acouainting 
ourselves  with  a  multitude  of  particulars  relating  to 
the  topography,  history,  rites,  opinions,  fashions,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot,  in 
the  perasing  of  books  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  written  by  (and  principally 
for)  Jews,  we  cannot,  I  say,  but  lose  very  much  of  that 
esteem,  delight,  and  relish,  with  which  we  should 
read  very  many  passages,  if  we  discerned  the  references 
and  allusions  that  are  made  in  them  to  those  stories, 
pTOTerbe,  opinions,  &c.,  to  which  such  passages  may 
well  be  supposed  to  relate.     And  this  conjecture  will 
not,  I  presume,  appear  irrational,  if  you  but  consider 
bow  many  of  the  handsomest  passages  in  Juvenal, 
Persius,  Martial,  and  divers  other  Latin  writers  (not 
to  mention  Hesiod,  Musesus,  or  other  ancienter  Greeks), 
are  lost  to  such  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Roman  customs,  government,  and  story ;  nay,  or  are 
not  sufficiently  infonued  of  a  great  many  particular 
circumstances  relating  to  the  condition  of  those  times, 
•nd  of  diven  particular  persons  pointed  at  in  those 


poems.  And  therefore  it  is  that  tibe  latter  criiice  harw 
been  fain  to  write  oommenta,  or  at  least  notes,  upon 
every  page,  and  in  some  pages  upon  almost  erery  line 
of  those  books,  to  enable  the  reader  to  discern  the 
eloquence,  and  relish  the  wit  of  the  author.  And  if 
such  dilucidations  be  necessary  to  make  us  Talae 
writing  that  treat  of  familiar  mid  secular  affairs, 
and  were  written  in  a  European  language,  and  in 
times  and  countries  much  nearer  to  ours,  how  much 
do  you  think  we  must  lose  of  the  elegancy  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  vi  Solomon, 
and  other  sacred  composures,  which  not  only  treat 
oftentimes  of  sublime  and  supernatural  mysteries,  bat 
were  written  in  rery  remote  regions  so  many  ages  ago, 
amidst  circumstances  to  most  of  which  we  cannot  bat 
be  great  strangers.  And  thus  much  for  my  first  gene- 
ral consideration. 

My  second  is  this,  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
^ish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture  itself  says,  and  what 
IS  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must  not  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  as  a 
body  of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein 
it  is  the  legislator  that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the 
people ;  but  as  a  collection  of  composures  of  very  dif- 
fering sorts,  and  written  at  rery  distant  times ;  and 
of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  God 
(as  St  Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holj 
Spirit,  who  both  excited  and  assisted  them  in  penning 
the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many  others,  besides  tha 
Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking  therfe 
For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  evangelists,  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evi- 
dently historical,  and  wont  to  be  so  called,  there  an^ 
in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  deserve  the 
same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  payings  and 
expressions  are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  te 
the  Author  of  the  Scripture,  or  must  be  looked  upon  as 
such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate  others.  So  that, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only  pro- 
phets, and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speak- 
ing, but  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  suck 
other  sorts  of  persons,  from  whom  witty  or  eloquent 
things  are  not  (especially  when  they  sp^^k  ex  temport) 
to  be  expected,  it  would  be  yery  ii^urioas  to  impute 
to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be 
noted  in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author. 
For  though,  not  only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of 
those  that  pass  for  true  histwies,  the  supposed  speakers 
may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  historian,  yet 
that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced 
were  ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  eminent 
men  for  parts  as  well  as  employments ;  or  because  the 
historian  does,  as  it  often  happens,  give  himself  the 
liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and  does  not  set 
down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said. 
Whereas  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them 
truly  professes,  having  not  followed  curmingly-derised 
fables  in  what  they  have  written,  have  faithfully  set 
down  the  savings,  as  well  as  actions,  they  record, 
without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  condi* 
tions  of  the  speakers  than  to  the  kwa  of  truth. 

an  UAAc  mwTON. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  holds  by  uniTer- 
sal  consent  the  highest  rank  among  the  natural  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  and  modern  times.  He  was  bom 
at  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father 
cultivated  a  small  paternal  estate.  From  childhood 
he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  nieclianics,  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in 
1660,  he  made  so  gruat  and  rapid  progress  in  his 
mathematical  studies,  that«  in  1669,  l>r  Isaac  Barrow, 
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ihir  tif  mithfimntlw     HBrnTcdiepotsdlj 


BirlHuNn-too. 

1b  parUunent  m  member  fbr  tJi«  nnivenitj  i  wu 
^ipoioted  vArden  of  the  mint  ui  1695 ;  became  pte- 
(ident  of  the  Koyal  Soolety  in  ITOS  ;  uid  two  yean 
■flerw»rdi,  receiTed  the  honour  of  knighlhood  from 
Queen  Anne.  To  the  unriTolliKl  geniuiuiduHadtf 
oi  Newton,  the  world  i*  indebled  for  ft  Tftriely  of 
qileadid  diacoTeriei  in  natural  philucophy  and  (u»- 


Mrlhllu*  rf  Sir  Ihh  N*wt«. 

HwmfttiM  1  among  theae,  hii  ezpotltioti  of  the  law* 
which  refrulato  the  movementa  of  the  aolar  lyatem 
Biaj  be  referred  to  aa  the  meat  brilliant  The  flnt 
aU'p  in  the  formation  of  the  Newtonian  •filem  of 


philoaophj,  was  ht>  diKorery  of  the  law  of  grarita* 
^OD,  whiuh  he  ahowed  to  afTeot  the  Tact  orb>  tliat 
rcTuWe  aronod  the  tun,  not  leaa  than  the  amalleit 
objects  on  our  own  globe.  The  work  in  which  be 
explained  thii  eyatem  *u  written  in  Latin,  and  ap- 
pearedin  16S7  under  the  titleofPAiJoHpAiieJVrititra. 
b  Pi-Mcipia  MadteaatKa—lThe  Hathemitical  I'rin- 
didea  of  Natural  Philoaophy].  To  Ne*t«n  we  owe 
Hkewiae  eitentire  diacoTMlea  in  optica,  by  which 
the  aapect  of  that  ideDce  waa  ao  entirely  i^hangcd, 
that  he  may  juatl;  he  termed  iti  founder.  He  wai 
the  flrtt  to  conoeive  and  denionatrate  the  diviiibiltty 
of  light  into  ray>  of  aeren  diflbrent  colonn,  and  poa- 
•euliig  diSeient  degree*  of  reft-angibiiity.  Afler 
pnimiitg  hi*  optical  InTeaUgationg  during  a  period  of 
thirty  year*,  hegare  to  the  world,  in  1704,  a  detailed 
account  of  hia  diacoTerie*  in  an  admirable  work  en- 
titled Qplici:  oraTreatiitofduItffiettimi^llefrae- 
timu,  IiffitcHoiii,  and  ColourM  of  Light  Beaidi'a  there, 
he  puUiihed  Tarious  profound  mathcnuitical  worki, 
which  it  ia  unoeceasary  here  to  enumerate.  Lika 
hia  illustrioui  contemporaries  Boyle,  Barrow,  and 
Ixtcke,  this  eminent  man  devoted  much  attention  to 
theology  m  well  aa  tonatnrJ  acience.  Themyatieal 
doctrines  of  religion  were  thoie  which  he  chittly  in- 
TCBtigatcd ;  and  to  hi*  great  interest  in  them  we  owe 
the  compoflition  of  hia  OtutrvaAoni  ttptm  tiit  Prophe- 
ciao/Holy  Wnt,paTticvlaThlluPnmhcnnofIXiiiid 
and  the  Apoci^j/pte  of  St  John,  pubiiihed  aAer  hia 
death.  Among  hia  manoacripta  were  found  many 
other  thcolugit^  piece*,  moatly  on  luch  lubjecta  a* 
the  Frophctii:  Style,  the  Ho«t  of  Ilearen.  the  Reve- 
lalioni,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Sanctuary,  the 
Working  of  the  Myaterr  of  Iniquity,  and  the  Con- 
test between  the  Hoat  of  Hea»en  and  the  Tranagrcs- 
Bora  of  the  Covenant.  The  whole  manuscript*  left 
by  Sir  Isaac  were  peruaed  by  Dr  Pellet,  by  agree- 
ment with  theeiecutora,  with  the  view  of  publishing 
Buch  aa  were  thought  fit  for  the  press;  the  report 
of  that  genlleman  liowerer  wa*.  that,  of  the  whole 
moaa,  nothing  but  B  work  on  the  Chronolo^  of 
Ancient  Kingdom*  wa*  lit  for  publication.  That 
treatise  accordingly  appeared;  and,  contrary  to  Dr 
Pellet's  opinion,  the  '  Obaerrations  upon  Che  Pro- 
pliBcie*,'  alrendy  mentioned,  were  likewise  sent  to 
pres*.  A*  Uiitaticai  AccoutU  of  Two  Notable  Cor- 
mptioiu  of  Scripture,  also  fhini  Che  pen  of  Sir  Itoac, 
first  appeared  in  a  perfect  form  in  Dr  Horsliy'a  edi- 
tion of  hi*  work*  in  1779.  We  aubjoin  a  specimen 
of  hi*  remark*  on 

[Ttit  Profktlie  Liaigiia^\ 

For  undentanding  the  prophecies,  we  are,  in  the 
firat  place,  to  acquaint  ouraelies  with  the  EpiratlT* 
languaee  of  the  prophet*.  This  language  la  taken 
from  the  analogy  between  the  world  natural,  and  an 
empin  or  kingdom  considtted  aa  a  world  politic. 

Accordincly,  the  whole  world  natural,  consisting  of 
heaien  and  earth,  signifiea  the  whole  world  politic, 
couaipting  of  thrones  and  people  \  or  so  much  of  it  aa 
i*  considered  in  the  prophecy.  And  the  things  in  that 
world  aigniiV  the  tnalogoua  things  in  this.  For  the 
hsKTens,  and  the  things  therein,  signify  throne*  and 
dignities,  and  thoae  who  enjoy  them  ;  and  the  earth, 
with  the  tfainga  thereon,  the  inferior  people ;  and  th* 
lowest  paris  of  the  earth,  called  Hades,  or  Hell,  the 
lowest  or  most  miaerable  pari  of  them.  Whence, 
ascending  towards  heaven,  and  descending  to  the 
earth,  are  put  for  rising  and  falling  in  power  and  ho- 
nour ;  rising  out  of  the  earth  or  waters,  and  falling 
into  them,  for  the  rising  up  to  any  dignity  or  domi- 
nion, out  of  (he  inferior  utato  of  the  people,  or  hllitie 
doim  from  the  same  into  that  inferior  state  ;  descenf 
irg  into  the  lower  paris  of  th*  earth,  for  dcscendiog 


to  a  Terj  low  and  unhappj  itate ;  speaking  with  a 
iaint  Toice  oat  of  the  dust,  for  beins  in  a  weak  and 
low  condition  ;  moring  from  one  plaoe  to  another, 
for  translation  from  one  office,  dignity,  or  dominion 
to  another ;  great  earthqnaken,  and  the  shaking  of 
heaven  and  earth,  for  the  shaking  of  dominions,  so 
as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them  ;  the  creating  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  awaj  of  an  old  one, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rise 
and  reijLni  of  the  body  politic  signified  thereby. 

In  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  are,  by  the  in- 
terpreters of  dreams,  put  for  the  persons  of  kings  and 
queens.  But  in  saowd  prophecy,  which  regards  not 
smgle  persons,  the  sun  is  put  for  the  whole  species 
and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  of  the 
world  politic,  shining  with  regal  power  and  glory ;  the 
moon  for  the  body  of  the  common  people,  considered  as 
the  king's  wife ;  the  stars  for  subordinate  princes  and 

S-eat  men,  or  for  bishops  and  rulers  of  the  people  of 
od,  when  ih.t  sun  is  Christ ;  light  for  the  glory,  truth, 
and  knowledge,  wherewith  great  and  cood  men  shine 
and  illuminate  others  ;  darkness  for  obscurity  of  con- 
dition, and  for  error,  blindness,  and  ignorance  ;  dark- 
ening, smiting,  or  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
for  toe  ceasing  of  a  kingdom,  or  for  the  desolation 
thereof,  proportional  to  the  darkness  ;  darkening  the 
tun,  turning  the  moon  into  blood,  and  falling  of  the 
stars,  for  the  same ;  new  moons,  for  the  return  of  a 
dispersed  people  into  a  body  politic  or  ecclesiastic^ 

Fire  and  meteors  refer  to  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  signify  as  follows  : — Burning  anything  with  fire, 
is  put  for  the  consuming  thereof  by  war;  a  confla- 

Eation  of  the  earth,  or  turning  a  country  into  a 
ke  of  fire,  for  the  consumption  of  a  kingdom  by 
war ;  the  being  in  a  furnace,  for  the  being  in  slavery 
under  another  nation  ;  the  ascending  up  of  the  smoke 
of  any  burning  thing  for  ever  and  ever,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  conquered  people  under  the  misery  of 
perpetual  subjection  and  slavery ;  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun,  for  vexatious  wars,  persecutions,  and 
troubles  inflicted  by  the  king ;  riding  on  the  clouds, 
for  reigning  over  much  people  ;  covering  the  sun  with 
a  cloud,  or  with  smoke,  for  oppression  of  the  king  by 
the  armies  of  an  enemy ;  tempestuous  winds,  or  the 
motion  of  clouds,  for  wars ;  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  a 
cloud,  for  the  voice  of  a  multitude  ;  a  storm  of  thun- 
der, lichtning,  hail,  and  overflowing  rain,  for  a  tem- 
pest of  war  descending  from  the  heavens  and  clouds 
politic  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  rain,  if  not 
immoderate,  and  dew,  and  living  water,  for  the  graces 
and  doctrines  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  defect  of  rain, 
for  spiritual  barrenness. 

In  the  earth,  the  dry  laud  and  congregated  waters, 
as  a  sea,  a  river,  a  flood,  are  put  for  the  people  of 
several  regions,  nations,  and  dominions ;  embittering 
of  waters,  for  great  afliiction  of  the  people  by  war  and 
persecution  ;  turning  things  into  blood,  for  the  mys- 
tical death  of  bodies  politic,  that  is,  for  their  dissolu- 
tion ;  the  overflowing  of  a  sea  or  river,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  earth  politic,  by  the  people  of  the  waters  ;  dry- 
ing up  of  waters,  for  the  conquest  of  their  regions  by 
the  earth  ;  fountains  of  waters  for  cities,  the  perma- 
nent heads  of  rivers  politic ;  mountains  and  islands, 
for  the  cities  of  the  earth  and  sea  politic,  with  the 
territories  and  dominions  belonging  to  those  cities ; 
dens  and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of  cities  ; 
the  hiding  of  men  in  those  dens  and  rocks,  for  the 
shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples ;  houses  and 
■hips,  for  families,  assemblies,  aind  towns  in  the  earth 
ana  sea  politic ;  and  a  navy  of  ships  of  war,  for  an 
army  of  that  kingdom  that  is  signified  by  the  sea. 

Animals  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for  the  people 
of  several  regions  and  conditions ;  and  particularly 
trees,  horbi,  and  land  animals,  for  the  people  of  the 
earth  politic ;  flags,  reeds,  and  fishes,  for  those  of  the 
waters  politic;  birds  and  insects,  for  those  of  the 


politic  heaven  and  earth;  a  forest,  for  a  kingdom; 
and  a  wilderness,  for  a  desolate  and  thin  people. 

If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  |»ophecy,  con- 
sists of  many  kingdoms,  they  are  represented  by  as 
many  parts  of  the  world  natural,  as  the  noblest  by 
the  celestial  frame,  and  then  the  momi  and  clouds  are 
put  for  the  common  people;  the  less  noble,  by  the 
earth,  sea,  and  rivers,  and  by  the  animals  or  v^e- 
tables,  or  buildings  therein ;  and  then  the  greater 
and  more  powerful  animals  and  taller  trees,  are  pot 
for  kings,  princes,  and  nobles.  And  because  the  whole 
kingdom  is  the  body  politic  of  the  king,  therefore 
the  sun,  or  a  tree,  or  a  beast,  or  bird,  or  a  man, 
whereby  the  king  is  represented,  is  put  in  a  large 
signification  for  tho  whole  kingdom ;  and  several 
animals,  as  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  leopard,  a  goat,  according 
to  their  qualities,  are  put  for  several  kingdoms  and 
bodies  politic  ;  and  sacrificing  of  beasts  for  slaughter- 
ing and  conquering  of  kingdoms ;  and  friendship  be- 
tween beasts,  for  peace  between  kin^oms.  Yet  some- 
times vegetabled  and  animals  are,  by  certain  epithets 
or  circumstances,  extended  to  other  significations ;  as 
a  tree,  when  called  the  *tree  of  life'  or  'of  know- 
ledge ;'  and  a  beast,  when  called  *  the  old  serpent,'  or 
worshipped. 

There  is  a  question  with  respect  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, which  has  recently  excited  so  much  controversy 
in  the  literary  world,  that  we  cannot  aToid  taking 
some  notice  of  it  in  this  place.    It  is  well  known 
that  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  this  great  philosopher  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  activity ;  he  made  no  farther  disco- 
veries, and,  in  his  later  scientiHc  pablications,  im- 
parted to  the  world  only  the  riewi  which  he  had 
formed  in  early  life.    In  the  article  *  Newtoo'  in  the 
French  Biographie  Universale,  written  by  M.  Biot, 
the  statement  was  for  the  first  time  made,  that  his 
mental  powers  were  impaired  by  an  attack  of  insa^ 
nity,,  which  occurred  in  the  years  1692  and  1693. 
This  avenncnt  was  by  many  received  with  increda- 
lity;  and  Sir  Duvid  Brewster,  who  published  a  Life 
of  Newton  in  1831,  maintains  that  there  is  no  sufll- 
cicnt  proof  of  the  fact  alleged.    Undue  importance, 
we  humbly  conceive,  lias  been  attached  to  this  ques- 
tion in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  for  the  theological 
studies  of  Newton  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  life,  nor  is  the  testimooj 
of  even  so  great  a  man  in  favour  of  Christiani^ 
of  much  value  in  a  case  where  evidence,  and  not 
authority,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  real  ground  of 
decision.    That  Newton's  mind  was  much  out  of 
order  at  the  period  mentioned,  appears  to  us  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved  even  by  documents  first  made 
known  to  the  world  in  Brewster's  work,  indepen- 
dently of  those  published  by  M.  Biot    The  latter 
gives  a  manuscript  of  the  Dutch  astronomer  Huygena, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Ley  den,  and  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing efl!ect     *  On  the  29th  of  May  1694,  a  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Colin  informed  me  that  Isaac 
Newton,   the    celebrated   mathematician,  eighteen 
months  previously,  had  become   deranged  in  his 
mind,  either  from    too   great   application    to   his 
studies,  or  from    excessive  grief  at   having   lost, 
by  fire,  his  chemical  laboratory  and  some  papera. 
Having  made  observations  before  the  chancdlor  of 
Cambridge,  which  indicated  the  alienation  of  his 
intellect,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  friends ;  and 
being  confined  to  his  house,  remedies  were  applied, 
by  means  of  which  he  has  lately  so  far  rccorered 
his  health,  as  to  begin  to  again  understand  his  own 
Principia.'    This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  diary 
kept  by  Mr  Abraliam  de  la  Pryme,  a  Cambridge 
student,  who,  under  date  the  3d  of  February  169S 
(being  what  was  on  the  continent  called  1693,  at 
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the  English  jear  then  commenced  on  25th  March), 
relates,  in  a  passage  which  Brewster  has  published, 
the  loss  of  Newton*s  papers  bj  fire  while  he  was  at 
chapel;  adding,  tliat  when  the  philosopher  came 
home,  *and  had  seen  what  was  done,  ererj  one 
thought. he  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after/ 
This,  however,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evidence. 
Newton  himself,  writing  on  the  13th  September 
1693  to  Mr  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  says, 
'  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am 
in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelve- 
month, nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.' 
Again,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to 
Ills  friend  Locke  in  the  following  remarkable  terms: — 

*  Sir — ^Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 
embroil  me  with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was 
io  much  afibcted  with  it,  as  when  one  tuld  me  you 
were  sickly,  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'twere 
better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 
this  micharitableness ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for 
representing  that  you  struck  at  tlie  root  of  morality, 
in  a  principle  you  laid  in  your  book  of  ideas,  and 
designed  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  took 
you  for  a  Hobbist  I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an 
office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant — Is.  Newtom.' 

The  answer  of  Locke  is  admirable  for  the  gentle 
and  affecHonate  spirit  in  which  it  is  written : — 

'  Sir — I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew  yon,  so 
entirely  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and  thought  you 
so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  believed  what 
you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had  I  had  it  fh>ra  anybody 
else. .  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily  trouble<l 
that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust 
thoughts  of  me,  yet,  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices, 
foch  as  firom  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done 
you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of  the  contrary 
as  the  kindest  tiling  you  could  have  done  me,  since 
it  gives  me  hopes  that  I  have  not  lost  a  firiend  I  so 
much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expresses,  I 
•hall  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself  to 
you.  I  shall  always  think  your  own  reflection  on 
my  carriage  both  to  yon  and  all  mankind  will  suffi- 
ciently do  that  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  yon,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you 
than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  fireely 
and  ftilly,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly  love  and 
esteem  you;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will 
Ibr  yon  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  con- 
firm this  to  you  more  f\illy,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
you  anywhere,  and  the  rather,  becanse  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  whoUy  useless  to  you.  But  whether  you  think  it 
fit  or  not,  I  leave  whoUy  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you 
shall  like,  and  shall  only  need  your  commands  or 
permission  to  do  it 

My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ; 
and  though  I  can  answer  for  the  design  with  which 
I  writ  it,  yet  since  you  have  so  opportunely  given 
me  notice  of  what  you  have  said  of  it,  I  should  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  point  out  to  me  the  places 
that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining 
myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others, 
or  unawares  doing  tlie  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
Tirtue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  fHend  to  them 
both,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this 
from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all. 


have  all  the  concern  of  a  fViend  for  you,  wish  you 
extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,'  &c. 

To  this  Sir  Isaac  replied  on  the  5th  of  October  :— 

•  Sir — The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  you,  I 
had  not  slept  an  hour  a-night  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether, and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I 
remember  I  wrote  yon,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not  If  you  please  to  send  me  a 
transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  g^ve  you  an  account 
of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant — ^l9L 
Nbwtom.' 

On  the  26th  September  Pepys  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his,  at  Cambridge,  a  Mr  MlUington,  making  inquiry 
about  Newton's  mental  condition,  as  he  had  *  lately 
received  a  letter  from  him  so  surprising  to  me  for  the 
inconsistency  of  every  part  of  it,  as  to  be  put  into 
great  disorder  by  it,  from  the  concernment  I  have 
for  him,  lest  it  shoiild  arise  from  that  which  of  all 
mankind  I  should  least  dread  fh>m  him,  and  most 
lament  for — I  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  mind, 
or  both.*  Millington  answers  on  the  30th,  that  two 
days  previously,  he  had  met  Newton  at  Huntingdon ; 

*  where,'  says  he, '  upon  his  own  accord,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  writ  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he 
was  mucli  concerned  ;  and  added,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
temper that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept 
him  awake  for  above  five  nights  together;  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  you, 
and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed 
he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath 
so  great  an  honour.  lie  is  now  very  well,  and 
tliough  I  fear  he  is  under  some  smsll  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope 
never  will.' 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
study,  or  the  loss  of  valuable  papers,  or  both  causes 
combined,  the  understanding  of  Newton  was  for 
about  twelve  months  thrown  into  an  intermittent 
disorder,  to  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  to  be 
applied.  That  his  intellect  never  attained  its  former 
activity  and  vigonr,  is  made  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  he  published 
after  1687  no  scientific  work  except  what  he  then 
possessed  the  materials  of.  Secondly,  he  tells  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  his  *  Optics,'  that  *  though 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  his  experiments,  or  rendering 
them  more  perfect,  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do 
so,  these  matters  being  no  longer  in  his  way.'  And 
lastly,  of  the  manuscripts  found  after  his  death, 
amounting,  as  we  learn  from  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  to 

*  upwards  of  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the  bound  books,  of 
which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned,'* 
none  was  thought  worthy  of  publication  except  his 
work  on  the  *  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms,' 
and  *  Observations  on  the  Prophecies.'! 

The  character  and  most  prominent  discoveries  of 
Newton  are  summed  up  in  his  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  *Here  lies  interred 
Isaac  Newton,  knight,  who,  with  an  energy  of  muid 

*  Hntton*8  Mathomstlcsl  IMctloiuuy,  article  IfeigUm, 

t  Should  the  reader  desire  to  Investigate  the  quoeMon  man 
foUy,  he  will  find  it  amply  dieooned  in  Biot'a  Life  of  Newton, 
of  which  a  tranalation  is  puhllahed  in  the  Llbraiy  of  UbbAiI 
Knowledge ;  Brewster^  Life  of  Newton,  pp.  SS&-945 ;  Biot*S 
reply  to  Brewster,  in  the  Journal  dr$  Scmmt  for  June  1838 ; 
EdinbuiiKh  Review,  voL  Ivl.  p.  6 ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^ 
voL  xii.  pi  IS ;  and  Fhrenologioal  Journal,  voL  vIL  p.  SSS. 
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almost  divine,  guided  by  the  light  of  mathematics 
purely  his  own,  first  demonstrated  the  motions  and 
figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  oomets,  and  the 
causes  of  the  tides ;  who  discorered,  what  before  his 
time  no  one  had  eren  suspected,  that  rays  of  light 
are  differently  refrangible,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  colours ;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and 
faithful  interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the 
sacred  writings.  In  his  pliilosophy,  he  maintained 
the  msjesty  of  tlie  Supreme  Being ;  in  his  manners, 
he  expressed  the  simplicity  of  the  GrospeL  Let 
mortals  congratulate  themsdves  that  the  world  has 
■ecn  so  great  and  excellent  a  man,  the  glory  of  human 
nature.' 

JOHN  BAT. 

John  Rat  (1628-1705),  the  son  of  a  Uacksmith 
at  Black  Notley,  in  Essex,  was  the  moat  eminent  of 
•ereral  distinguished  and  indefatigable  cultivators  of 
natural  history  who  appeared  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  he  laboured  with  extraordinary 
diligence ;  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  botanist 
except  Linnsftus,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  fliunders  of  the 
■cienoe.    Ray  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  and  intimate  of 
Isaac  Barrow.    His  theological  Tlews  were  akin  to 
the  rational  opinions  held  by  that  eminent  divine, 
and  by  Tillotson  and  Wilkins,  with  whom  also  Ray 
was  on  familiar  terms.    The  passing  of  the  act  of 
imiformity  in  1662  put  an  end  to  Ray's  prospects 
in  the  church ;  for  in  that  year  he  was  deprived  of 
his  fellowship  of  Trinity  college,  on  account  of  his 
conscientious  reAisal  to  comply  with  the  injunction, 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant    In  company  with  his  (Hend 
Mr  Willughby,  also  celebrated  as  a  naturalist,  he 
Tisited  several  continental  countries  in  1663 ;  both 
before  and  afler  which  year,  his  love  of  natural  his- 
tory induced  him  to  perambulate  England  and  Scot- 
land extensively.   The  principal  works  in  which  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  travels  were  given  to  the 
public,  are,  OburvatUms^  Topographical,  Morale  and 
rhysiolugical,  made  in  a  Journey  tkrowh  part  of  t/ie 
Low  Countries^  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  (1673); 
and    Hintoria   Plantarttm    Generalia    [*  A  General 
History  of  Plants'].    The  latter,  consisting  of  two 
large  folio  volumes,  which  were  published  in  1686 
and   16S8,  is  a  work  of  prodigious   labour,    and 
aims  at  describmg  and  reducing  to  the  author's 
system  all  the   plants  that   had  been  dbcovered 
thn)ughout  the  world.    As  a  cultivator  of  zoology 
and  entomology  also,  Ray  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour;  and  he  farther  served  the  cause  of 
science  by  editing  and  enlarging  the  posthumous 
works  of  his  friend  Willughby  on  birds  and  fishes. 
His  character  as  a  natundist  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome,  who  was  addict- 
ed  to  the  same  pursuits:  *Our  countryman,  the 
excellent  Mr  Ray,  is  the  only  describcr  that  con- 
veys some  precise  idea  in  every  term  or  word,  main- 
taining his  superiority  over  his  followers  and  imita- 
tors, in  spite  of  tlie  ad  vantage  of  fresh  diJKX>vcTie8 
and  iiKxlum  information.**    Cuvier,  also,  gives  him 
a  high  character  as  a  naturalist ;  and  the  author  of 
a  recent  memoir  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  me- 
rited terms : — *  His  varied  and  useful  labours  have 
justly  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
natural  iiistory  in  this  country ;  and  his  character 
1%  in  every  respect,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  belong 


to  the  individual  enjoying  that  high  distinction.  His 
claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  are  not  more  founded 
on  his  intellectual  capacity,  than  on  his  moral  ex- 
cellence.   He  maintained  a  steady  and  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  his  principles,  at  a  time  when 
vacillation  and  change  were  so  common  as  almost 
to  escape  imnoticed  and  uncensured.    From  some 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  men  of  his 
time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  views  of 
preferment  in  the  church,  although  his  talents  and 
learning,  joined  to  the  powerful  influence  of  hla 
numerous  friends,  might  have  justified  liim  in  as- 
piring to  a  considerable  station.    The  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  continually  appears  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  praise,  the  tenderness  of  his  censure, 
and  solicitude  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others.  Hia 
modesty  and  self-abasement  were  so  great,  that  they 
transpire  insensibly  on  all  occasions ;  and  liis  affec- 
tionate and  grateful  feelings  led  him,  as  has  been 
remarked,  to  fUlfll  the  sacred  duties  of  friendship 
even  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  to  adorn  the  bust  at 
his  friend  with  wreaths  which  he  himself  might 
have  justly  assumed.    AH  these  qualities  were  re- 
fined and  exalted  by  the  purest  Christian  feeling; 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  constitutes  a  character 
which  procured  the  admiration  of  contemporaries; 
and  weU  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  the  imi- 
tation of  posterity.**    For  the  greater  part  of  his 
popular  fame,  however,  Bay  is  indebted  to  an  admir- 
able treatise  published  in  1691,  under  the  title  of 
The  Witdom  of  Gcd  Manifeeted  m  the  Works  of  the 
Creation^  whidi  has  gone  through  many  editioosi 
and  been  translated  into  several  continental  lan- 
guages.   One  of  his  reasons  for  comixising  it  is  thus 
stated  by  himself:  *By  virtue  of  my  function,  I  sus- 
pect myself  to  be  obliged  to  write  someth4pg  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  other  subjects ; 
for,  being  not  permitted  to  serve  the  church  with  my 
tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  in  writing ;  and  I 
have  made  choice  of  this  sulject,  as  thinking  myself 
best  qualified  to  treat  of  it'    Natural  theology  had 
previously  been  treated  of  in  England  by  Boyle, 
Stillingfleet,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Cudworth; 
but  Ray  was  the  first  to  systematise  and  popularise 
the  subject  in  the  manner  of  Faley's  work,  the  on- 
rivaUed  merits  of  wliich  have  caused  it  to  supersede 
both  the  treatise  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
similar  productions  of  Derham  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.f    But  though  written  in  a 
more  pleasing  style,  and  at  a  time  when  science  had 
attained  greater  extension  and  accuracy,  the  *  Kat«- 
ral  Theology'  of  Falcy  is  but  an  imitation  of  Ray^ 
volume,  and  he  has  derived  from  it  many  of  his 
most  striking  arguments  and  illustrations.    Ray 
displays  throughout  his  treatise  much  philosophical 
caution  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  facta  in 
natural  history,  and  good  sense  in  the  reflections 
which  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  indulge  in.    Seve- 
ral extracts  from  the  work  are  here  subjoined. 

[The  Stndy  of  Natwrt  Reeoimmmded,'\ 

Let  us  then  consider  the  works  of  Ood,  and  obsonps 
the  operatiotts  of  his  hands :  let  us  take  notice  of  and 


*  Natunl  History  of  Selbonis,L6Ct«r4lw 


*  Memoir  of  Ray,  in  The  Naturalist's  Library,  fintomdoiT, 
voL  ylf.  p.  ODl 

t  Derhani's  works  here  alluded  to  are,  Fhytito-Thnlcffst,  er« 
DemomtratUm  qf  l^t  Being  and  AUHbfuIti  qf  a  God,  frnm  hie 
Works  ^  CreaiUML  (1713)  ;  and  Astro-Theoioitif',  or  a  Dtmm- 
ttration  nf  the  Beh^  and  AtMbnla  ^faG«i,/ivm  a  Survey ^ 
tkt  HtavenM  (1714).  The  nibatanoe  of  both  had  been  preached 
by  the  author  in  1711  and  Ijlt,  hi  the  o^Nifiity  of  kctunr  qm 
Boyle's  foundation. 
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admire  hU  infinite  wisdom  aiuf  eoodnen  in  Vho  for- 
mation of  them.  No  creature  in  this  sublunaiy  world 
in  capable  of  so  doing  beside  man ;  jet  we  are  deficient 
herein :  we  content  ourselres  with  the  knowledire  of 
the  tongues,  and  a  little  skill  in  philology,  or  history 
perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and  neglect  that  which  to  roe 
seems  more  material,  I  mean  natural  history  and  the 
works  of  the  creation.  I  do  not  dificommend  or 
derogate  from  those  other  studies;  I  should  betray 
mine  own  ignorance  and  weakness  should  1  do  so ;  I 
only  wish  they  might  not  altogether  justle  out  and  ex- 
clude this.  I  wish  that  this  might  be  brought  in  fashion 
among  us ;  I  wish  men  would  be  ho  equal  and  civil, 
as  not  to  disparage,  deride,  and  vilify  those  studies 
which  themselves  skill  not  of,  or  are  not  conversant 
in.  No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this, 
none  that  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  soul ;  in  com- 
panion whereto  that  of  words  and  phrases  seems  to 
me  insipid  and  jejune.  That  leammg,  saith  a  wise 
and  observant  prelate,  which  consists  only  in  the  form 
and  pedagogy  of  arts,  or  the  critical  notion  upon  words 
and  phrases,  hath  in  it  this  iiitrinsical  imperfection, 
that  it  is  only  so  far  to  be  esteemed  as  it  conduoeth 
to  the  knowledge  of  thin^,  being  in  itself  but  a  kind 
of  pedantry,  apt  to  infect  a  man  with  such  odd 
humours  of  pride,  and  affectation,  and  curiosity,  as 
will  render  him  unfit  for  any  great  employment. 
Words  being  but  the  images  of  matter,  to  be  wholly 

S'ven  up  to  the  study  of  these,  what  is  it  but  Pygma- 
Dn's  frenzy  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture  or  image. 
As  for  oratory,  which  is  the  best  SKilI  about  words, 
that  hath  by  some  wise  men  been  esteemed  biit  a 
voluptuary  art,  like  to  cookery,  which  spoiln  wholesome 
meats,  and  helps  unwliolemnie,  by  the  variety  of 
sauces,  serving  more  to  the  pleasure  of  taKte  than  the 
health  of  the  body. 

[Froportionatt  Lengths  of  the  Necki  and  Legt  of 

AnimaU.} 

I  shall  now  add  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  nature,  in  adapting  the 
parts  of  the  same  animal  one  to  another,  and  that  is 
the  proportioning  the  length  of  the  neck  to  that  of 
the  legs.  For  seeing  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  birds 
as  quadrupeds,  are  endued  with  legs,  upon  which  they 
stand,  and  wherewith  they  transfer  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  to  gather  their  food,  and  for  other 
conveniences  of  life,  and  so  the  trunk  of  their  body 
must  needs  be  elevated  above  the  superficies  of  the 
earth,  so  that  they  could  not  conveniently  either 
gather  their  food  or  drink  if  they  wanted  a  neck, 
therefore  Nature  hath  not  only  furnished  them  there- 
with, but  with  such  a  one  as  is  commensurable  to 
their  legs,  except  here  the  elephant,  which  hath 
indeed  a  short  neck  (for  the  excessive  weight  of  his 
head  and  teeth,  which  to  a  long  neck  would  have  been 
unsupportable),  but  is  provided  with  a  trunk,  where- 
with, as  with  a  hand,  he  takes  up  his  food  and  drink, 
and  brings  it  to  his  mouth.  I  say  the  necks  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  commensurate  to  their  legs,  so 
that  they  which  have  long  legs  have  long  necks,  and 
ihey  that  have  short  legs  short  ones,  w  is  seen  in 
the  crocodile,  and  all  lizards ;  and  those  that  have  no 
legs,  as  they  do  not  want  necks,  so  neither  have  they 
any,  m  finhcs.  This  equality  between  the  length  of 
the  legs  and  neck,  is  especially  seen  in  beasts  that 
feed  constantly  upon  grass,  whose  necks  and  legs  are 
always  very  near  equal ;  very  near,  I  say,  because  the 
neck  must  necessarily  have  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
"cannot  hang  perpendicularly  down,  but  must  incline  a 
little.  Moreover,  because  this  sort  of  creatures  must 
needs  hold  their  heads  down  in  an  inclining  posture 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  which  would  be  very 
Laborious  and  painful  for  the  muecles;  therefore  on 
each  side  the  ridge  of  the  vertebiee  of  the  neok» 


nature  hath  placed  an  aponeairMW,  or  nervous  liga- 
ment of  a  great  thickness  and  strength,  apt  to  stretch 
and  shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sense, 
extending  from  the  head  (to  which,  and  the  next 
vertebres  of  the  neck,  it  is  fastened  at  that  end)  to  the 
middle  vertebres  of  the  back  (to  which  it  is  knit  at 
the  other),  to  assist  them  to  support  the  head  in  that 
posture,  which  aponeurxMis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
vulgw  by  the  name  of  fixfax,  or  pack-wax,  or  whit- 
leather.  It  is  also  very  observable  in  fowh  that  wade 
in  the  water,  which,  having  long  legM,  have  also  necks 
answerably  long.  Only  in  these  too  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, exceeding  worthy  to  be  noted  ;  for  Honie  water- 
fowl, which  are  palmi{ieds,  or  whole-footed,  have  very 
long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as  sWans  and  gccNe, 
and  some  Indian  birds ;  wherein  we  may  observe  the 
admirable  providence  of  Nature.  For  such  birds  as 
were  to  search  and  gather  their  food,  whether  herbs 
or  insects,  in  the  bottom  of  pools  and  deep  waters, 
have  long  necks  for  that  purpose,  though  their  legs, 
as  is  most  convenient  for  swimming,  be  but  short. 
Whereas  there  are  no  land-fowl  to  be  seen  with  short 
legs  and  long  necks,  but  all  have  their  necks  in  length 
commensurate  to  their  legs.  This  instance  in  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  atheists'  usual  Aain 
will  not  here  help  them  out.  For,  say  they,  there 
were  many  animals  of  disproportionate  parts,  and  of 
absurd  and  tmcouth  shapes,  produced  at  first,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  but  because  they  could  not 
gather  their  food  to  perform  other  functions  necessary 
to  maintain  life,  they  soon  perished,  and  were  lo^ 
again.  For  these  birds,  wo  see,  can  gather  their  food 
upon  land  conveniently  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  their  necks ;  for  example,  geese  graze  upon 
commons,  and  can  feed  themselves  fkt  upon  land.  Yet 
is  there  not  one  land-bird  which  hath  its  neck  thus 
disproportionate  to  its  legs ;  nor  one  water  one  neither, 
but  such  as  are  destined  by  nature  in  such  manner  at 
we  have  mentioned  to  search  and  gather  their  food ; 
for  nature  makes  not  a  long  neck  to  no  purpose. 

[ChoTt  Exkcrtation  to  Activity.] 

Methinks  by  all  this  prevision  for  the  use  and  ser^ 
vice  of  man,  the  Almighty  interpretatively  speaks  to 
him  in  this  manner :  *  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a 
spacious  and  well-furnished  world  ;  I  have  endued 
thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  is 
so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  thee  ;  I  have  provided 
thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ 
thy  art  and  strength  ;  I  have  given  thee  an  excellent 
instrument,  the  hand,  accommodated  to  make  use  oi 
them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills 
and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods;  all 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy 
industry ;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance 
in  thy  labours  of  ploughing,  and  carrying,  and  drawing, 
and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the 
strong  and  serviceable  horse ;  I  have  created  a  mul- 
titude of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them, 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most 
wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  1  have  also 
made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fruit  both  for 
food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  being  meliorated 
and  improved  by  transplantation,  sterooration,  inci- 
sion, pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  derioes. 
Till  and  manure  thy  nclds,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds, 
extirpate  noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them 
from  the  inyasions  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear  and  fence 
in  thy  meadows  and  pastures,  dress  and  prune  thy 
vines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose  them  as  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  climate;  plant  thee  orchards,  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  ^and  most  comprehensive  of 
plantf :  gardens  for  calinaxy  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of 
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MUadin|r;  for  delectable  floweta,  to  gratify  the  eye 
with  their  agreeable  colouri  and  fifnreti,  and  thy  scent 
with  their  fragrant  odoars ;  for  odoriferous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  laffirutioes ;  for  exotic  and  medicinal 
plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comely 
order  as  may  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  com- 
modious for  access.  I  naye  famished  thee  with  all 
materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and 
slate,  and  lime,  and  clay,  and  earth,  whereof  to  make 
bricks  and  tiles.  Deck  and  bespangle  the  country 
with  houses  and  Tillages  oonTcnient  for  thy  habita- 
tion, provided  with  out-houses  and  stables  for  the 
harbouring  and  shelter  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and 
granaries  for  the  reception,  and  custody,  and  storing 
up  thy  com  and  fruits.  I  have  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  toon  poUtikon,  for  the  improyeroent  of  thy 
understanding  by  conference,  and  communication  of 
obseryattons  and  experiments;  for  mutual  help,  as- 
sistance, and  defence,  build  thee  large  towns  and 
cities  with  straight  and  well-payed  streets,  and  ele- 
gant rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples 
for  my  honour  and  worship,  with  l^utiful  palaces 
for  thy  princes  and  gimndecs,  with  stately  halls  for 
public  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  their  sereral  com- 
panies, and  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
besides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  hare  im- 
planted in  thy  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  stranse  and 
foreijs:n,  and  finding  out  unknown  countries,  lor  the 
improyement  and  adyanoe  of  thy  knowled^  in  geo- 
graphy, by  observing  the  bays,  and  (nreeks,  and  havens, 
and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  situation 
of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude,  &c.,  of  those  places ;  in  political,  by  noting 
their  government,  their  manners,  laws,  and  customd, 
their  diet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, their  houses  and  buildings,  their  exercises  and 
sports,  &c.  In  physiology,  or  natural  hiMtory,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  rarities,  the  productious 
both  of  laud  and  water,  what  species  of  animalti,  plants, 
and  minerals,  of  fruits  and  drags,  are  to  be  found  there, 
what  commodities  for  bartering  and  permutation, 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  large  addi- 
tions to  natural  history,  to  advance  thone  other 
sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  country  by 
increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  1  hare  given 
thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall 
trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  cables  and 
cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage 
and  hardiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the 
spacious  plains  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  assisted 
thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou 
frhalt  be  out  of  all  ken  of  land,  and  have  nothing  in 
view  but  sky  and  water.  Oo  thither  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  thy  country  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
particular.' 

I  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiful  and  cracious 
Author  of  man's  being  and  faculties,  and  all  things 
else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is 
well  pleased  with  the  industry  of  man,  in  adorning 
the  earth  with  beautiful  cities  and  castles,  with  plea- 
sant villages  and  countxy-houses,  with  regular  gardens, 
and  orchards,  and  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  and  fruits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderate 
delight ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees  ;  irith  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and  mea- 
dows burthened  with  grass,  and  whatever  else  diffe- 
rcnccth  a  civil  and  well-cultivated  region  from  a 
barren  and  desolate  wilderacoS. 

If  a  couiitiy  thus  planted  and  adomcd,  thus 
polished  and  civilised,  thus  improved  to  the  height  by 
all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance, 
and  convenient  entertainment  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before  a  bar- 
harouM    and  inhospitable  Scythia,  without    houses. 


without  plantations,  without  oora-fields  or  vineyards, 
where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  truculent 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to  place 
in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and  forage  for 
their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  in 
the  sun,  at  the  pommels  of  their  saddles ;  or  a  rude 
and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slothful  and 
naked  Indians— instead  of  well-built  houses,  living  in 
pitiful  huts  and  cabins,  made  of  poles  set  end'Ways ; 
then  surely  the  brute  beast's  condition  and  manner  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  nearly 
approach,  is  to  be  esteemed  better  than  man's,  ana 
wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  him. 

[AU  J%ing$  not  Made  for  Man.'] 

There  are  infinite  other  creatures  without  this  eaith, 
which  no  considerate  man  can  think  were  made  only 
for  man,  and  have  no  other  use.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not believe  that  all  the  things  in  the  world  were  so 
made  for  man,  that  they  have  no  other  use. 

For  it  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  and  unreasonable 
to  think  that  bodies  of  such  vaat  magnitude  as  the 
fixed  stars  were  only  made  to  twinkle  to  us  ;  nay,  a 
multitude  of  them  there  are,  that  do  not  so  much  as 
twinkle,  being,  either  by  reason  of  their  distance  or 
of  their  smallness,  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  only  discoverable  by  a  telescope ;  and  it  is 
likely,  perfecter  telescopes  than  we  yet  have  may  bring 
to  light  many  more ;  and  who  knows  how  many  lie 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  best  telescope  that  can  possibly 
be  made  I  And  I  believe  there  are  many  species  in 
nature,  even  in  this  sublunary  world,  which  were  never 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  man,  and  consequently  of  no  use 
to  him,  which  yet  we  are  not  to  think  were  created  in 
vain  ;  but  may  be  found  out  by,  and  of  use  to,  those 
who  shall  live  after  us  in  future  ages.  But  though 
in  this  sense  it  be  not  trae  that  all  things  were  made 
for  man,  yet  thus  fur  it  is,  that  all  the  creatures  in 
the  world  may  be  some  way  or  other  useful  to  us,  at 
least  to  exercise  our  wits  and  understandings,  in 
considering  and  contemplating  of  them,  and  so  affi>rd 
us  subject  of  admiring  and  glorifying  their  and  our 
Maker.  Seeing,  then,  wo  do  believe  and  assert  that 
all  things  were  in  some  sense  made  for  us,  we  are 
thereby  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  for  thoae  pur- 
poses for  which  they  serve  us,  else  we  frustrate  this 
end  of  their  creation.  Now,  some  of  them  serve 
only  to  exercise  our  minds.  Many  others  there  be 
which  might  probably  serve  us  to  good  purpotie, 
whose  uses  are  not  discovered,  nor  are  they  ever  like 
to  be,  without  pains  and  industry.  True  it  is,  many 
of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  accidentally 
stumbled  upon,  but  not  by  men  supine  and  careless, 
but  busy  and  inquisitive.  Some  reproach  methinks 
it  is  to  learned  men,  that  there  should  be  so  many 
animals  still  in  the  world  whoee  outward  shape  is  not 
yet  taken  notice  of  or  described,  much  less  their  way 
of  generation,  food,  maaners,  uses,  observed. 

Ray  published,  in  1678,  a  CoOectUm  of  EngUah  Pro* 
verbe^  and,  in  1700,  A  Pernuuive  to  a  Hofy  Life.  The 
latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  solid  character 
which  distinguishes  his  scientiflc  and  physico-theo- 
logical  works.  From  a  posthumous  ydume  of  his 
correspondence  published  by  Derham,  we  extract 
the  following  affecting  letter,  written  on  his  death- 
bed to  Sir  Hans  Sloane : — 

*  Dear  Sir— The  best  of  IHenda.  These  are  to  take 
a  final  leaye  of  yoa  as  to  this  worid :  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  requite  your  kindness 
expressed  anyways  towards  me  a  hundredfold;  bless 
yoj  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  tilings  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness  hereafter ;  grant 
us  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven.  I  am.  Sir,  eternally 
yours— ^ToHN  Hat. 
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ThiiinE  this  period  there  liTed  »eTend  write™  of 
gre*.t  industry,  whow  works,  thuugh  nut  on  labjiS'ts 
calculated  to  give  the  n&mei  of  the  authors  niuih 
popular  celebrity,  haTO  yet  been  of  conaiderable  u»e 
to  subsequent  literary  men.  Thomas  Ktavlev 
(16S$-]678)  Is  the  AQlhor  of  an  eruilitc  and  bulky 

ipilation,  entitkd    The   IlUtay    of   Philoiophp; 

EaiKinjr  Olt  Liva,  Opiuioni,  AcHoni,  and  Dit- 
eourttt  of  At  PkUoioplurt  of  trrry  Sat  Of  this 
the  first  TOlume  appeared  in  16SS,  and  the  fourth  in 
I6G3.  Its  style  is  uncouth  and  obscure;*  and  the 
work,  though  still  resorted  to  as  ■  mine  of  Infurma- 
tion,  has  been  In  otiier  respects  superseded  by  more 
elej^iuit  and  less  rolum! nous  productions^  SiaWn.- 
LiAM  DcoDALZ  (1605-1086)  vaa  highly  distin- 
guished fur  his  knowleilfre  of  heraldry  and  antiqui- 
ties. His  work  entitled  The  Banmage  of  England, 
is  ettecmed  hi  without  a  rirnl  in  its  own  depart- 
ment; and  his  Aittiipiitini  of  WancictJiire  lUtutrated 
(16.16).  has  been  plnced  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
county  histories.     ii>    ,  „  „ 

Fantt  Cathedral;  and  three  Tolumcs  of  a  great  work 
enlilled3/(morf«™i-4Bs/;r:a>ii.m(16S5-l  673),  intended 
to  embrace  the  history  of  the  monastic  and  other  re- 
ligious foundations  which  existed  in  England  before 
the  Reformation.  Besides  several  otlier  publications, 
Dagdflle  left  a  large  coUertinn  of  manuscripts,  which 
are  now  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Bodleian  lihrai^-  nt  Ox- 
ford, and  at  the  Herald's  college.  Anthont  Wood 
(163S-1G9S),  a  native  of  Oxford,  was  addicted  to 
^milnrparauitl.  He  published,  in  1691,  a  well-known 
work  entitled  AUaniz  Ozonlmitt.  being  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  almost  all  the  eminent 
authors  educated  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  This  book 
has  been  of  much  utility  to  the  compilers  of  bio- 
p^phical  works,  though,  in  point  of  compoaition  and 

partiality,  it  is  held  in  Utile  esteem.  Wood  appears 

nave  been  a  respecter  of  truth,  but  to  have  been 
frequently  misled  by  narrow- minded  prejudices  and 
hostJIy-fonned  opinions.  His  style  is  poor  and  vul- 
gar, and  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  the  reverse  of 
philosophicaL  He  compiled  also  a  work  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  ij'  the  university  of  Oxford, 
which  was  published  only  in  Latin,  the  translation 
into  that  language  ticing  made  by  Dr  Fell,  bishop 
'  of  Oxford.  EiJAt  Abbmoijc  (1617-1692).  a  rnmoDS 
antjquary  and  Tirtuoao,  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Willlani 
Dngdale,  whose  daughter  be  married.  Id  the  earlier 
port  of  his  life  he  was  addicted  to  astrology  and  al- 
chemy, but  afterwards  devoted  his  attention  more 
eKLlusiv<^y  to  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  other  rarities.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  entitled  Tht  IiutUution,  Latct,  and  Crremoniti 
of  tAt  MotI  Noiti  Order  of  the  GarUr,  was  published 
ui  167S.  A  collection  of  rarities,  books,  and  manu- 
scripts, which  he  presented  to  the  Duirersily  of  Ox- 
ford, conitilnted  the  foundation  of  the  Ashmolean 
ronseum  now  existing  there.  John  AiTBaET  (1626- 
1700)stQdied  at  Oxford,  and,  while  there,  aided  in  the 
oolloction  of  materials  for  I>ogdsle*s  '  Monastlcon 
Angliconum;'  at  alater  period,  he  furnished  valuable 


s,  gfaoats,  witchcraft,  Ac,  under 


*  Takt  tbs  roUDWioff  smtflicfl  ■■  a  tpedinen 

'  ways ;  trhenbj  w»  pmjscd  ttarmih  the  ^qulvalmf 


many  are  preservetl  III  the  AshniuUan  ni 
the  libmry  of  the  Itoyal  Society,  prove  hi 
to  have  been  very  extensive,  and   hare  furnished 
much  useful  itifunnali.in  to  Inter  antiquaries.    Au- 
brey has  been  too  harshly  ceniuivd  by  Giflord  as  ■ 
credulous  fooh  yet  it  must  be  ndniilltil  that  his 
power  of  discriminoting  truth  fhmi  falsthooil  was  by    i 
no  means  remarkable.    Three  volumes,  pu!>lished    i 
in  1813,  under  the  title  cd  Lrttert  vrilim  by  Em'matl 
Pereoia  n  tAt  Seeenleent/i  and  Eighteenth  Centuritt,     I 
jfc.  Ktilh  Livet  of  EndneKt  Mm,  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  very  curioui  literary  anecdotes,   which 
Aubrey  cummunicated  to  Anthony  Wood.    i'BoMAl    ' 
Htkh,  a  distinguished  historical  antlquoiy,  is  the 
last  of  his  daas  wbom  we  shall  mention  at  preaenL    i 
HaviDg  besn  appt^ted   royal   hiatoiiographer  in 


niDmas  RjnoBr. 
1693,  he  availed  hlmsdf  of  the  Opportunities  of  re 
search  which  hii  office  afforded  him,  and  in  ITO.. 
tiegan  to  publish  a  collection  of  public  treaties  and 
compacts,  under  the  title  of  Fadera,  Conr-enibma, 
el  aijiacaKpte  gentry  Acta  PuUka,  inter  Reget  Angtiit 
M  aHoe  Principe;  ah  diuid  tlOl.  Of  this  work  he 
published  fifteen  Tolnmes  folio,  being  assisted  in  ~ 
labours  by  Hobert  Sanderson,  another  Industri  . 
antiquary,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  after 
Rymer'sdeath  in  17IS.  The 'Ftedem,'  though 
methodical  and  ill  digested,  is  a  highly  valuable 
publication,  and,  indeed,  is  indispensable  to  thcM 
who  desire  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  England.  Fifty-eight  manuscript  volumes, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  historical  materials 
collected  by  Kymer,  are  preserved  in  the  British 


Very  diSerent  in  choncter  from  these  grave  and 
ponderous  authors  were  their  contemporaries  Tom 
D'Ubtkv  and  Ton  Brown,  who  entertained  the 
public  in  the  reign  of  William  HL  with  occasional 
whimsical  compositions  both  in  prose  and  veraei 
which  are  now  valued  only  as  conveying  some  notion 
of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  time.  D'Uriey't 
comedies,  which  possess  much  farcical  humour,  have 
long  been  cotuidi-red  too  licuntiuna  Sir  the  stags. 
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R  merry  and  facetious  companion,  his  society  was 
|i:re:ttly  courted,  and  he  was  a  distinguished  com- 
poser  of  jovial  and  party  songs.  In  the  29th  num- 
ber of  *  The  Guardian/  Steele  mentions  a  collection 
of  sonnets  published  under  the  title  of  Lattgh  and  be 
FcUn  or  Pillg  to  Pvrge  Melancholy ;  at  the  same  time 
censuring  the  world  for  ungratefully  neglecting  to 
reward  the  jocose  labours  of  D'Urfey,  *  who  was  so 
Inr^  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humorous  productions  so  many  ruriU  squires  in  the 
remotest  part  of  this  island  are  obligc<l  for  the  dig- 
nity and  state  which  corpulency  gives  them.'  In 
the  67th  number  of  the  same  work,  Addison  humo- 
rously solicits  the  attendance  of  his  readers  at  a  play 
for  D*Urfey*s  benefit  The  produce  seems  to  have 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  continued  to 
give  forth  his  drolleries  till  his  death  in  1723.  Tom 
BaowN,  who  died  in  1704,  was  a  *  merry  fellow'  and 
libertine,  who,  having  by  his  immoral  conduct  lost 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  became  a  professional  author  and  libeller 
in  the  metropolis.  His  writings,  which  consist  of 
dialogues,  letters,  poems,  and  other  miscellanies, 
display  o6nsiderab]e  learning  as  well  as  shrewdQess 
and  humour,  but  are  deformed  hy  obscene  and  scur- 
rilous buffoonery.  From  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  subjects,  very  few  of  them  can  now  be  perused 
with  interest;  indeed  the  follo^irlng  extracts  com- 
prise nearly  all  the  readable  passages  that  can  with 
delicacy  be  presented  in  these  modclm  timet. 

[Letter  from  Scarron  m  the Nett  World  to  Lomt  X/F.] 

All  the  conTersation  of  this  lower  world  at  present 
runs  upon  you  ;  and  the  de^il  a  word  we  can  bear  iu 
any  of  our  coffee-houses,  but  what  his  Gallic  majesty 
is  more  or  less  concerned  in.  Tis  ajcrecd  on  by  all 
our  virtuosos,  that  since  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  no 
prince  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  hell  as  your- 
self ;  and  as  much  a  master  of  eloquence  as  I  wa*  once 
thought  to  be  at  Paris,  I  want  words  to  tell  you  how 
much  you  are  commended  here  for  so  heroically  tramp- 
ling under  foot  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  opening  a 
new  scene  of  war  in  your  great  cliinacteric,  at  which 
age  motst  of  the  princes  before  you  were  such  recreants, 
as  to  think  of  making  up  their  scores  with  heaven, 
and  leaving  their  neighbours  in  peace.  But  you,  they 
say,  are  aoove  such  sordid  precedents ;  and  rather 
than  Pluto  should  want  men  to  people  his  dominions, 
are  willing  to  spare  him  half  a  million  of  your  own 
subjects,  and  that  at  a  juncture,  too,  when  you  are 
not  overstocked  with  them. 

This  has  gained  you  a  universal  applause  in  these 
regions ;  the  three  Furies  sing  your  praises  in  every 
street :  Bellona  swears  there's  never  a  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom worth  hanging  besides  yourself ;  and  Charon 
bustles  for  you  in  ul  oompmies.  He  desired  me 
about  a  week  ago  to  present  his  most  humble  respects 
to  you,  adding,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  ma- 
jesty, he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  must  long  ago 
been  quartered  upon  the  parish  ;  for  which  reason  he 
duly  drinks  your  health  eveiy  morning  in  a  cup  of 
cold  Styx  next  his  conncienoe.  *  * 

Last  week,  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  public-house,  after  a  great  dad  of 
impertinent  chat  about  the  aflkirs  of  the  Milanese, 
and  th«t  intended  siege  of  Mantua,  the  whole  company 
fell  a-talking  of  your  majesty,  and  what  glorious  ex- 
ploits you  \mA  performed  in  your  time.  Why,  gentle- 
men, says  an  ill-looked  rascal,  who  proved  to  be  Hero- 
stratus,  for  Pluto's  sake  let  not  the  grand  monarch 
run  away  with  all  your  praises.  I  have  done  some- 
thing memorable  in  my  time  too ;  'twas  I  who,  out 
of  the  gmeti  de  eoeWf  and  to  perpetuate  my  name, 
fired  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and 
in  two  houn  consumed  that  ml^gnifio«nt  stmeturSi 


whtcli  was  two  hundred  years  a-building ;  therefore, 
gcntleniou,  lavish  not  away  all  your  praises,  I  beseech 
you,  upon  one  man,  but  allow  others  their  share. 
Why,  thou  diiiiiiiutive  inconsiderable  wretch,  said  I 
in  a  great  passion  to  him,  thou  WMthless  idle  logger- 
head, Ukoii  pigniy  in  sin,  thou  Tom  Thumb  in  ini- 
quitv,  how  diurcB  such  a  puny  insect,  as  thou  art,  have 
Uie  impudeuce  to  enter  the  lists  with  Louis  le  Grand  t 
lliou  valuest  thyself  upon  firing  a  church,  but  how  I 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  out  to  assist 
Olyrapias.  Tis  plain,  thou  hadst  not  the  courage  to 
do  it  when  the  goddens  was  present,  and  upon  the  spot. 
But  what  is  this  to  what  my  roYal  master  can  boast  of, 
that  had  dcKtroyed  a  huuared  and  a  hundred  such 
foolish  fabrics  in  his  time.     *     * 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  but,  cries  an  odd 
sort  of  a  sp.-urk,  with  his  hat  buttone<l  up  before,  like 
a  country  scraper,  Under  favour,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  of  me !  Why,  who  are  you !  replied  I  to  him. 
Who  am  I,  answered  he ;  why,  Nero,  the  nxth  em- 
peror of  Home,  that  murdered  my Come,  said 

1  to  him,  to  stop  your  prating,  I  know  your  histoir  as 
well  as  yourwlf,  that  murdered  your  mother,  kicked 
your  wife  down  stairs,  d^patchf^  two  apostles  out  of 
the  world,  be<;un  the  fiivt  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians, Mid  lastly,  put  yuur  master  Seneca  to  death. 
[I'hcse  actions  are  made  light  of,  and  the  sarcastic 
shade  proceeds —  ]  Whcreaa*,  his  nio&t  Christian  majesty, 
whose  advocate  I  am  resolved  to  bt;  against  all  opposers 
whatever,  has  bravely  and  gcnerou:$ly  starved  a  millicm 
of  poor  Hugnnots  at  home,  und  sent  t'other  million  of 
them  a-graziiig  into  foreign  countries,  contrair  to 
m>lemn  edicts  and  repeated  promises,  for  no  othf*r 
provocation,  that  I  know  of,  out  because  they  were 
such  coxcombs  as  to  place  him  upon  the  throne.  In 
Khort,  friend  Nero,  thou  niaye:<t  pass  for  a  rogue  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class ;  but  be  aa  visaed  by  a  stranger, 
and  never  show  thyself  such  a  fool  as  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminence  with  Louis  le  Grand,  uho  has  murdered 
more  men  in  his  reign,  let  me  tell  thee,  than  thou  hant 
murdered  tunes,  for  all  thou  art  the  vilest  thrummer 
upon  cat-gut  the  sun  ever  beheld.  However,  to  give 
the  devil  his  due,  I  will  say  it  before  thy  face,  .and 
behind  thy  back,  that  if  thou  hadst  reigned  as  maar 
years  as  my  gracious  master  has  done,  and  hadst  had, 
instead  of  Tigellinus,  a  Jesuit  or  two  to  have  governed 
thy  conscience,  thou  mightest,  in  all  probability,  have 
made  a  much  more  magnificent  figure,  and  been  in- 
ferior to  none  but  the  mighty  mouaiTh  I  have  been 
talking  of. 

Having  put  my  Roman  emperor  to  silence,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  saw  a  pack  of  grammarians  (for  so  I 
guessed  them  to  be  by  their  impertinence  and  noise) 
disputing  it  very  fiercelv  at  the  next  table ;  the  mat- 
ter in  debate  was,  which  was  the  most  heroical  age ; 
and  one  of  them,  who  valued  himself  very  much  upon 
his  reading,  maintained,  that  the  heroical  age,  peo- 
perly  so  called,  began  with  the  Thcban,  and  ended 
with  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  compass  of  time  that 
glorious  constellation  of  heroes,  Hercules,  Jason,  The- 
seus, Tidseus,  with  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Achilles,  Hec- 
tor, Troilus,  and  Diomedes  flourished  ;  men  that  had 
all  signalised  themselves  by  their  personal  gallantry 
and  valour.  His  next  neighbour  argued  very  fiercely 
for  the  age  wherein  Alexander  founded  the  Grecian 
monarchy,  and  saw  so  many  noble  generals  and  com- 
manders about  him.  The  third  was  as  obstreperous 
for  that  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  managed  his  aignmeot 
with  so  much  heat,  that  I  expected  every  minute  when 
these  puppies  would  have  gone  to  loggerheads  in  good 
earnest.  To  put  an  end  to  your  controversy,  gentle> 
men,  says  I  to  them,  you  may  talk  till  your  lungs  an 
foundeied ;  but  this  I  positivelv  assert,  that  the  pre- 
sent age  we  live  in  is  the  most  heroical  age,  and  thai 
my  master,  Louis  le  Grand,  is  the  greatest  hero  of 
it    Hark  you  me,  sir,  how  do  you  make  that  appMr  ! 
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cried  the  whole  pack  of  them,  openiug  upon  me  all  at 
<moe.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  answered  I,  two  to 
one  is  odds  at  foot-ball ;  bat  having  a  hero's  cause  to 
defend,  I  find  myself  possessed  with  a  hero's  vigour 
and  resolution,  and  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  bring  you 
over  to  my  p&rtv.  That  age,  therefore,  is  the  most 
heroical  which  u  the  boldest  and  bravest;  the  an- 
cients, I  grant  you,  got  drank  and  cut  throats  as 
well  as  we  do;  but,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  sin 
upon  the  same  foot  as  we,  nor  had  so  many  discou- 
ragements to  deter  them  ;  *  *  to  'tis  a  plain  case,  you 
flee,  that  the  heroism  lies  on  our  side.  To  apply  this, 
then,  to  my  royal  master ;  he  has  filled  all  Christen- 
dom with  blood  and  confusion  ;  he  has  broke  through 
the  most  solemn  treaties  sworn  at  the  altar ;  he  has 
strayed  and  undone  infinite  numbers  of  poor  wretches ; 
•ad  lUI  Uiis  for  his  own  glory  and  ambition,  when  he's 
•BBored  that  hell  gapes  every  miHuent  for  him.  Now, 
tell  me,  whether  your  Jasons,  your  Agamemnons,  or 
Alexanders,  durrt  have  ventured  so  heroically;  or 
whether  your  pitiful  empergn  of  Germany,  your  me- 
chanic kugs  of  England  and  Sweden,  or  your  lousy 
states  of  Holland,  lutve  courage  enough  to  write  after 
so  illustrious  a  copy. 

Thus,  sir,  you  may  see  with  what  zeal  I  appear  in 
your  majesty's  behalf,  and  that  I  omit  no  opportunity 
of  magnifying  your  great  exploits  to  the  utmost  of  my 
poor  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  freely  own 
to  you,  that  I  have  met  with  some  roush-hewn  saucy 
rascals,  that  have  stopped  me  in  my  fullrareer  when  I 
Aave  been  expatiating  upon  your  praises,  and  have  so 
dumbfounded  me  with  their  villanous  objections,  that 
I  could  not  tell  how  to  reply  to  them. 

An  ExhorlcUory  Letter  to  an  Old  Lady  UuU  Smoked 

Tobacco. 

Madam — Though  the  ill-natured  world  censures  you 
for  smoking,  yet  I  would  advise  you,  madam,  not  to 
part  with  so  innocent  a  diversion.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  healthful ;  and,  as  Oalen  rightly  observes,  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  toothache,  the  constant 
persecutor  of  old  ladies.  Secondly,  tobacco,  though 
it  be  a  heathenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  Chris- 
tian meditations ;  which  u  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
recommends  it  to  your  parsons,  the  generality  of  whom 
can  no  more  write  a  sermob  without  a  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  hands ;  besides, 
eveiy  pipe  you  break  may  serve  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
mortality,  and  show  you  upon  what  slender  accidents 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  dissenting  minister 
who,  on  fast-days,  used  to  mortify  upon  a  rump  of 
beef,  because  it  pat  him,  ae  he  said,  in  mind  that 
all  flesh  was  grass ;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to 
be  learnt  from  tobacco.  It  may  instruct  yon  that 
riches,  beituty,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world,  yanish 
like  a  vapour.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  plaything. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  fashionable,  at  least  'tis  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  lo.  Cold  tea,  you  know,  has 
been  a  loDff  while  in  reputation  at  couit,  and  the  gill 
as  naturally  ushen  in  the  pipe^  m  the  sword-beuer 
walks  belbre  th*  loni  mayor. 

[^11  /imHMs  jU^owU  0/0  London  OanUng-ffouaeJ] 

The  Bnglish  pretend  thai  thc^  worship  but  one 
Ood,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  what  they  say ; 
for  besides  seyeml  living  divinities,  to  which  we  may 
flee  them  daily  ofler  their  vows,  they  haye  several  other 
inanimate  ones  to  whom  they  pay  sacrifices,  as  I  have 
observed  at  one  of  their  public  meetings,  where  I  hap- 
pened once  to  be. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,  built 
round  and  oovered  with  a  green  wachum,  lighted  in 
the  midst»  and  enoompassed  by  several  persons  in  a 
flitting  pofltuie,  as  we  do  at  our  domestic  sacrifices. 
Ai  the  yeiy  moment  I  came  into  the  room,  one  of 
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those,  who  I  supposed  was  the  priest,  spread  upon  the 
altar  certain  leaves  which  he  took  out  of  a  little  book 
that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Upon  these  leaves  were 
represented  certain  figures  very  awkwardly  painted ; 
however,  they  must  needs  be  the  images  of  some  divi« 
nities ;  for,  in  proportion  as  they  were  distributed 
round,  each  one  of  the  assistants  made  an  oflfering  to 
it,  greater  or  less,  according  to  his  devotion.  I  ob- 
served that  these  offerings  were  more  considerable  than 
those  they  make  in  their  other  temples. 

After  the  aforesaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  lays 
his  hand  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
rest  of  the  book,  Mid  continues  some  time  in  this  pos- 
ture, seized  with  fear,  and  without  any  action  at  alL 
All  the  rest  of  the  company,  attentive  to  what  he  does, 
are  in  suspense  all  the  while,  and  the  unmoveable 
assistants  are  all  of  them  in  their  turn  possessed  by 
different  agitations,  according  to  the  spirit  which  hap- 
pens to  seize  them.  One  joins  his  hands  together,  and 
blesses  Heaven  ;  another,  very  earnestly  looking  upon 
his  image,  grinds  his  teeth ;  a  third  bites  his  nngen, 
and  stamps  upon  the  ground  vrith  his  feet.  Every 
one  <^  them,  in  short,  miUies  such  extraordinanr  pos- 
tures and  contortions,  that  they  seem  to  be  no  longer 
rational  creatures.  But  scarce  has  the  priest  retunied 
a  certain  leaf,  but  he  is  likewise  seized  by  the  same 
fury  with  the  rest  He  tears  the  book,  and  devours 
it  in  his  rage,  throws  down  the  altar,  and  curses  the 
sacrifice.  Nothing  now  is  to  be  heard  but  complaints 
and  groans,  cries  and  imprecations.  Seeing  them  so 
transported  and  so  furious,  I  judge  that  the  Ood  that 
they  worship  is  a  jealous  deity,  who,  to  punish  them 
for  what  they  sacrifice  to  others,  sends  to  each  of  them 
an  evil  demon  to  possess  hinu 

Laconics^  or  New  Maxima  of  State  and  Contemtion. 

Though  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  like  a  chimney 
in  summer,  yet  what  wise  man  would  pluck  down  his 
chimney  because  his  almanac  tells  him  it  is  the 
middle  of  June! 

War,  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  is  a  nurseiy  for 
the  gallows,  as  Hoxton  is  for  the  meetings,  and  fiar- 
tholomew  fair  for  the  two  playhouses. 

Covetousness,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken 
root,  never  leaves  a  man  but  with  his  life*  A  rich 
banker  in  Lombard  Street,  finding  himself  very  ill, 
sent  for  a  parson  to  administer  the  last  consolations 
of  the  diurch  to  him.  While  the  ceremony  was  per- 
forming, old  Oripewell  falls  into  a  fit.  As  soon  as  he 
was  a  little  recovered,  the  doctor  ofiered  the  chalice 
to  him.  '  No  no,'  cries  he  ;  *  I  can't  afford  to  lend 
you  above  twenty  shillings  upon't ;  upon  my  word  I 
can't  now.' 

Though  a  clergyman  preached  like  an  angel,  yet  he 
ought  to  consider  that  two  hour-glasses  of  divinity  are 
too  much  at  onee  for  the  most  patient  constitution. 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshal  split  his  text 
into  twenty-four  parts.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation immediately  runs  out  of  church.  '  Why,  what's 
the  matter  1'  sa .  s  a  neighbour.  '  Only  going  for  my 
night-gown  and  slippers,  for  I  find  we  must  take  up 
quarters  here  to-night.' 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  cany  him  to  the 
tayem,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him,  and 
entail  a  thirst  and  headache  upon  him  next  morning. 
To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Buigundy,  or 
fill  his  snuff-box,  is  like  giving  a  pair  of  Imo  mfllefl 
to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shut  on  his  back.  Put 
something  into  his  pocket. 

What  IS  sauce  tor  a  goose  is  taace  fbr  a  ^{aBdcr. 
When  any  calamities  befell  the  Roman  empire,  the 
pagans  used  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians : 
when  Christianity  became  the  imperial  religion,  the 
Christiaafl  retuxned  the  same  compliracnt  to  ih« 
pagans. 
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Hutt  which  pawn  for  mrmit  doctrine  nt  one  jddc- 
Isrc,  uid  in  onf  climate,  won't  do  h  in  ■iiother.  The 
caT*lieni,  in  the  beginning  of  tb<  trouble,  uwd  to 
traiDp  up  the  12lh  of  (be  Rommu  upon  the  parlia- 
mmt ;  tbc  p*rli»inent  trump'd  it  upon  the  *nn^, 
when  thej  would  not  diabuid  ;  tlie  army  back  aniu 
upon  tht  parliament,  wbrn  thej  dliipu ted  their  orden- 
Nerrr  irsi  pool  chapter  to  unniFrcifuil;  toned  to  4ad 
fro  again. 

Not  to  flatter  ourtelree,  we  Engliih  arc  none  of  the 
meet  conitant  wid  ca>7  people  in  tfae  world.  When 
the  late  war  pinched  u>,  Ofit  when  ihall  we  hare  a 
peace  uid  trade  again  I  M'e  had  no  looner  a  peMC, 
but.  If  um,  bori,  for  a  new  war !  aiid  that  we  ahall 
»on  be  lick  of. 

It  maj  be  no  ncandal  for  ni  to  imitate  one  good 
qualitT  of  K  neigbbourinE  nation,  who  are  like  the 
turf  tpejr  bum,  alow  in  kindling,  but,  when  ODoa 
thoTOUghlj  lighted,  keep  their  Are. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  ii  la  be  wellrmannered  npon 
ocnuion  I  In  the  reip  of  Kinv  Charln  II.,  a  eettaiu 
wortbjr  dirine  M  Whitehall  t^ua  addressed  hinuelf 
to  lb*  aoditoiy  at  the  eonc1u»ion  of  hia  KrmoD  : — 
*  In  abort,  if  you  don't  lire  up  to  the  precepti  of  the 
goanel,  but  abandon  younrlieii  to  j'our  irregular  kp- 
petitea,  you  inuat  eipect  to  rrceiTe  your  lewaid  in  a 
certain  place,  which  'tii  not  good  mannen  to  mention 

To  quote  St  Ambrose,  or  SI  Jerome,  or  any  other 
red-lettered  father,  to  prore  any  such  important  truth 
an  thii.  That  rittue  ia  ceumendable,  and  all  eiceu  to 
be  srolded,  ia  like  lending  for  the  iheriff  to  come  with 
the  pom  romiVolHi  to  dinpene  a  few  boyi  at  fuuC-ball, 
when  it  may  be  done  without  him. 

Some  diriiie*  make  the  aiinie  uae  of  fathera  and 
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with   fine  cobweb  diilinctioni^  an 
Honier'a  gnda  did  with  a  cloud. 
Some  bookn,  like  the  city  of  London,  fare  the  bet- 


lerer  b«  printed  again. 


During  Ihil  period  Scotland  produced  many  emi- 
nent men,  but  acarcely  >ny  who  attempted  compo- 
■ition  in  the  Eiigliih  languitge.  The  difference 
between  the  common  apccch  of  the  one  country  and 
that  which  wu  used  in  the  other,  had  been  widen- 
ing erer  lince  the  dxya  uf  Chnuccr  and  Jamca  I., 
but  Mrticularly  lince  llie  acceuion  of  Jnmei  VL  to 
the  Engliah  throite  i  llie  Scotch  remaining  atation- 
■ry  or  declining,  while  the  Kngliih  wu  adriuicing 
in  rcflnement  of  both  atrutturo  and  pronunciation. 
Accordingly,  excopt  the  worki  of  Drummond  of 
Ilawthomden.  who  liod  atudieil  and  acquired  the 
language  of  Drayton  and  Jonaon,  there  did  not 
appear  In  Scotland  any  eatiniable  pecimen  of  Ter- 
nocular  proae  or  poetry  between  the  time  of  Mait- 
laod  and  Montgomery  and  tlmt  of  Six  Geohob 
UACKENiia,  Lord  Adrocatc  under  Chirlei  II.  and 
James  U.  (I63e-1E9I).  who  arcma  to  hare  been  the 
only  learned  man  of  liia  time  that  maintained  an 
•cquaiiitance  with  the  lighter  department!  of  eon- 
temponinr  Engliah  literature.  Sir  George  wa*  a 
Mend  of  Dryden,  by  whom  ho  is  mentioned  with 
great  reepcct ;  and  he  liimsi-lf  composed  poetry, 
which,  if  it  baa  no  other  merit,  is  at  leut  in  pure 
English,  and  appears  to  have  been  fiuhioncd  after 
Um  beat  ntodels  of  the  time.  He  also  wrote  some 
BOfal  essay*!  which  posssi*  the  mat  merits.  These 
•n  entitled,    Oa  Ifappaait  Tlu  Rtligiomt  Slaici 


Sdiladt  Prtfand  to  PmOie  EaniofmaU,  Mtr^  I 
GaUantryi  fht  Mvrat  BitUn  t/  Fntgalilf  i  and  ' 
neoam.    Sir  Ceawge  Mackenzie  is  one  of  th»  rtan- 


dard  wrilen  on  tite  law  of  Sootlaod.  and  likewiae 
pulilistied  varioDS  political  and  antiquariail  tracts. 
An  important  historical  production  of  his  pen,  en- 
titled 3frmoiri  of  Ilit  Ajfairt  oT  Scvtlaild,  from  A*  ' 
Ratoratiim  of  Charlet  II.,  Isy  unrfiscoTeted  in  mano- 
script  till  the  present  century,  and  was  not  printed 
till  1821.  Thouith  personally  disposed  to  humanity 
and  moderation,  the  scieritiea  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  perpetrating  against  tlie  coTenanten,  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Advocate  under  a  tyrannical 
goTcmment,  excited  against  him  a  degree  of  ptnni- 


lar  odium  which  has  ni 


Ten  yet  entirely  n 


)i)(nl  RdlDtmrnb. 


He  ia  mora  honourably  dlsthiftlished  aa  tiw  tvan— 
of  the  Ubnry  of  the  Facnl^  of  Advoente*  in  Edllt- 
bnTgh.    At  tha  Hcraluticin.  he  retlrad  to  Enftbn^ 
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where  his  death  took  place  in  1691.  With  the 
exception  of  his  essays,  the  only  compositions  hear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  English,  which  appeared  in 
Scotland  daring  the  seventeenth  century,  were  con- 
troTersial  pamphlets  in  politics  and  divinity,  now 
generally  forgotten. 

From  the  following  specimens,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  verse  than  in  prose;  and  that  even  in  the 
latter,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  incorrectly  and 
loosely  constructed.  The  fourth  extract  is  curious 
as  a  strong  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  more 
violent  and  enthusiastic  religionists  of  his  time. 

[Prctise  of  a  Covnutry  Life."] 

O  happy  country  life !  pure  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  of  care. 

Here  happy  souls  lie  bathed  in  sofl  content. 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

No  passion  here  but  love :  here  is  no  wound 

But  that  by  which  lovers  their  names  confound 

On  barks  of  trees,  whilst  with  a  smiling  face 

They  see  those  letters  as  themselves  embrace. 

Here  the  kind  myrtles  pleasant  branches  spread  ; 

And  sure  no  laurel  casts  so  sweet  a  shade. 

Yet  all  these  country  pleasures,  without  love. 

Would  but  a  dull  and  tedious  prison  prove. 

But  oh  !  what  woods  [and]  parks  [and]  meadows  lie 

In  the  blest  circle  of  a  mistress'  eye  I 

What  courts,  what  camps,  what  triumphs  may  one 

find 
Displayed  in  Cselia,  when  she  will  be  kind ! 
What  a  dull  thing  this  lower  world  had  been. 
If' heavenly  bttauties  were  not  sometimes  seen  ! 
For  when  fair  Caclia  leaves  this  charming  place. 
Iter  absence  all  its  glories  does  deface. 

We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  consider- 
ing how  useless  or  how  ill  these  things  were,  for  which 
we  enry  our  neighbours;  or  else  how  we  possess  as 
much  or  as  good  things.  If  I  envy  his  greatness,  I 
consider  that  ho  wants  my  quiet :  as  also  I  consider 
that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him  ;  and 
that  when  I  b^un  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections, 
and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  found  myself  as 
happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  envy  otheni,  yet 
very  few  would  change  their  condition  even  with  those 
whom  they  envy,  all  being  considered.  And  I  have 
oft  admired  why  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so 
cheated  by  contradictory  vices,  as  to  contemn  this 
day  him  whom  we  envied  the  last ;  or  why  we  envy 
so  many,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to 
deserve  as  much  as  we  do.  Another  great  help  against 
envy  is,  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  thing 
envied  costs  him  whom  we  envy,  and  if  we  would 
take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy  a  man  for 
being  learned,  1  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and 
time  that  learning  consumes :  if  for  being  great,  how 
he  must  flatter  and  serve  for  it ;  and  if  I  would  not 
pay  his  price,  no  reason  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has 
got.  Sometimes,  al$o,  T  consider  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  my  envy :  he  whom  I  envy  descn-es  more  than 
he  has,  and  I  less  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking 
much  of  these,  1  repress  their  envy,  which  grows  still 
from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  over- 
rating ourselves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfec- 
tions envied  by  me  may  be  advantageous  to  me ;  and 
thus  I  dieck  myself  for  envying  a  great  pleader,  but 
am  rather  glad  that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may 
defend  my  innocence :  or  to  en\7  a  great  soldier,  be- 
cauM  his  valour  may  defend  my  estate  or  country. 
And  when  any  of  my  countrymen  begin  to  raise  envy 
iD  me,  I  alter  the  scene,  and  begin  to  be  glad  that 


Scotland  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man  ;  and  I  remember, 
that  though  now  I  am  angry  at  him  when  I  compare 
him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my 
nation  abroad,  I  would  be  glad  of  that  merit  in  him 
which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied  but  what 
appears  beautiful  and  charming  ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
I  should  bo  troubled  at  the  sight  of  what  is  pleasant. 
I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  friends  as  deserve 
my  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  &is  friend. 
I'hus,  whilst  others  look  on  the  angry  side  of  merit, 
and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in  ad- 
miring the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as 
a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as  the  sun. 

iFatne,'] 

I  smile  to  see  underling  pretenders,  and  who  live 
in  a  country  scarce  designed  in  the  exactest  maps, 
sweat  and  toil  fur  so  unmassy  a  reputation,  that, 
when  it  is  hammered  out  to  the  most  stretching 
dimensions,  will  not  yet  reach  the  nearest  towns  of  a 
neighbouring  country :  whereas,  examine  such  as  have 
but  liftcly  retunied  ftom  travelling  in  most  flourishing 
kingdoms,  and  though  curiosity  was  their  greatest 
errand,  yet  ye  will  find  that  they  scarce  know  who  is 
chancellor  or  president  in  these  places;  and  in  the 
exactest  histories,  we  hear  but  few  news  of  the  famous- 
est  pleaders,  divines,  or  phvsicians ;  and  by  soldiers 
these  are  undervalued  as  pedants,  and  these  by  them 
as  madcaps,  and  both  by  philosophers  as  fools. 

[Bigotry,'] 

I  define  bigotry  to  be  a  layine  too  much  stress  upon 
any  circumstantial  point  of  rehgion  or  worship,  and 
the  making  all  other  essential  duties  subservient 
thereto.  ♦  * 

The  first  pernicious  effect  of  bigotry  is,  that  it  ob- 
trudes on  us  things  of  no  moment  as  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
defect  in  a  man's  sense  to  take  a  star  for  the  sun,  or 
in  an  orator  to  insist  tenaciously  on  a  point  which 
deserved  no  consideration,  so  it  must  oe  a  much 
greater  error  in  a  Christian  to  prefer,  or  even  to  equal, 
a  mere  circumstance  to  the  solid  points  of  religion. 

But  these  mistakes  become  more  dangerous,  by  in- 
ducing their  votaries  to  believe  that,  because  they 
are  orthodox  in  these  matters,  they  are  the  only  people 
of  God,  and  all  who  join  not  are  aliens  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel.  And  from  this  spring,  first, 
that  they,  as  friends  of  God,  may  be  familiar  with 
Him,  and,  as  friends  do  one  to  another,  may  speak  to 
Him  without  distuice  or  premeditation.  *  *  Bigotry 
having  thus  corrupted  our  reasoning  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, it  easily  depraves  it  in  the  whole'  course  of  our 
morals  and  politics. 

The  bigots,  in  the  second  place,  proceed  to  fancy 
that  they  who  differ  from  them  are  enemies  to  Oo<{, 
because  they  differ  from  God's  people ;  and  then  the 
Old  Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  denounc- 
ing vengeance  against  them :  all  murders  become 
sacrifices,  by  the  example  of  Phineas  and  Ehud ;  all 
rapines  are  hallowed  by  the  Israelites  borrowing  the 
earrings  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  rebellions  have  a 
hundred  forced  texts  of  Scripture  brought  to  patronise 
them.  But  I  oftentimes  wonder  where  they  find  pre- 
cedents in  the  Old  Testament  for  murdering  and  rob- 
bing men's  reputation,  or  for  lying  so  impudently  for 
what  they  think  the  good  old  cause,  which  God  fore- 
seeing, has  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  even  for  his 
sake. 

The  third  link  of  this  chain  is — ^That  they,  fancying 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Israel,  conclude  that  God 
sees  no  sin  in  them,  all  is  allowable  to  them ;  and  (as 
one  of  themselves  said)  'they  will  be  as  good  to  God 
another  way.' 
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T^  fooitb  u — TKftt  Rach  m  difler  from  tbem  *re 
ItMtardi,  and  not  the  true  •oni  of  God,  and  therefore 
th«7  <mgh.t  to  hare  no  thare  of  (his  earth  or  ita  go- 
Temment :  hciice  flow  these  holj  and  useful  maziiuB — 
Dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  the  saints  hare  the 
onlj  n;;ht  to  gorem  the  earth  :  which  being  once 
npon  an  occasion  eamastlj  pressed  in  CromwelFs  little 
parliament,  it  was  answered  by  the  president  of  his 
council — That  the  saints  deserved  all  things,  but  that 

Eublic  employment  was  such  a  drudgery,  that  it  would 
•  nnjust  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it ;  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy,  was 
to  leare  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  intoroeding  for 
the  n*tion  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  fifth  error  in  their  reasoning  is — That  seeing 
their  opinions  flow  immediately  from  hearen,  no 
earthly  goremment  can  condemn  anything  they  do  in 
prosecution  of  these  their  opinions ;  thenoe  it  is  that 
they  raise  seditions  and  rebellions  without  any  scruple 
of  conscience :  and,  beliering  themselres  the  darlings 
and  friends  of  Ood,  they  think  themselres  abore  kings, 
who  are  only  their  servants  and  executioners. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  principles  as  bigotry 
suggests  should  be  able  to  produce  so  strange  effects ; 
and  many  fanciful  persons  pretend  it  to  be  from  God, 
because  it  prevails  so.  But  this  wonder  will  be  much 
lessened  if  wo  consider,  first,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  or  dishonest,  and  both  these  sup- 
port bigotry  with  all  their  might.  Many  virtuous 
men  also  promote  its  interest  from  a  mistaken  good 
nature,  and  vain  men  from  a  design  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. Those  who  are  disobliged  by  the  government, 
join  their  forces  with  it  to  make  to  themselves  a 
party ;  and  those  who  are  naturally  unquiet  or  fac- 
tious, find  in  it  a  pleasant  divertiseraent ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  few  are  so  concerned  for  moderation 
and  truth,  as  the  bigots  are  for  their  beloved  conceits. 

There  is  also  a  tinnel  devotion  in  it,  which  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  unthinking  people ;  and  this  arises  either 
from  the  new  zeal,  that,  like  youth,  is  still  vigorous, 
and  has  not  as  yet  spent  itself  so  as  that  it  needs  to 
languish ;  or  else  from  the  bigot's  being  conscious 
that  his  opinions  need  to  be  disguised  under  this  hypo- 
critical mask. 

SeveritT  also  increases  the  number  and  zeal  of 
bigots.  Human  nature  inclines  us  wisely  to  that  pity 
which  we  may  one  day  need ;  and  few  pardon  the 
•ererity  of  a  magistrate,  because  they  know  not  where 
it  may  stop.  I  have  known  also  some  very  serious 
m«n,  who  have  concluded,  that  since  magistrates  have 
not  oftentimes  in  other  things  a  great  concern  for  de- 
Totion,  their  forwardness  against  these  errors  must 
arise  either  fh>m  the  cruelty  of  their  temper,  or  from 
•ome  hid  design  of  carrying  on  a  particular  interest, 
Tflry  different  from,  and  ofttimes  inconsistent  with, 
the  religious  zeal  they  pretend.  And  generally,  the 
Tttlgar  l^lieve  that  all  superiors  are  inclined  to  triumph 
orer  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  many  have  also 
a  saeret  persuasion  that  the  magistrates  are  still  in 
league  with  the  national  church  and  its  hierarchy, 
which  they  suspect  to  be  supported  by  them  because 
it  maintains  their  interest,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider churchmen  but  as  pensioners,  and  so  as  partisans, 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 

[Virtve mart  PUtMoU  thtm  Vice.} 

The  first  objection,  whose  difficulty  deserves  an 
answer,  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us  to  oppose  pleasures, 
and  to  accustom  ourselves  with  such  rigours,  scrious- 
nass,  and  patience,  as  cannot  but  render  its  practice 
vnaMT.  And  if  tk«  rsader's  own  ingenuity  supply 
not  what  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it  will  require  » 
disoouna  that  shall  have  no  other  design  besides  its 
■atisfaction.  And  rsally  to  show  by  what  means 
trwy  man  may  maka  hiaatlf  aasUy  hiqppy,  and  how 


to  soften  the  appearing  rigours  of  philosophy,  is  » 
denign  which,  if  I  thought  it  not  worthv  of  a  sweeter 
pen,  should  be  assisted  by  mine;  and  for  whidk  I 
have,  in  my  current  experience,  gathered  together 
some  loose  reflections  and  observations,  of  whose  co- 
gency I  have  this  assurance,  that  they  have  often 
moderated  the  wildest  of  mv  own  straying  inclina- 
tions, and  so  might  pretend  to  a  mors  prevailing 
ascendant  over  such  whose  reason  and  temperament 
make  them  much  more  reclaimable.  But  at  present 
my  answer  is,  that  philosophy  enjoins  not  the  crossing 
of  our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  their  aooom- 
plishment;  and  it  proposes  pleasure  as  its  end,  at 
well  as  vice,  though,  for  its  more  fixed  establishment, 
it  sometimes  commands  what  seems  rude  to  such  at 
are  strangers  to  ito  intentions  in  them.  Thus  tem- 
perance resolves  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  enjoy- 
ment, by  defending  us  against  all  the  insults  of  excess 
and  oppressive  loathing;  and  when  it  lesfeens  oar 
pleasures,  it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  but  to  make 
them  fit  and  convenient  for  us ;  even  as  soldiers,  who, 
though  they  propose  not  wounds  and  starvings,  y^ 
if  without  these  they  cannot  reach  those  laurels  to 
which  they  climb,  they  will  not  so  &r  disparage  their 
own  hopes,  as  to  think  they  should  fix  them  upon 
anything  whose  purchase  deserves  not  the  suffering 
of  these.  Physic  cannot  be  called  a  cruel  employ- 
ment, because,  to  preserve  what  is  sound,  it  will  cut 
off  what  is  tainted  ;  and  these  vicious  persons,  whoae 
laziness  forms  this  doubt,  do  answer  it,  when  they 
endure  the  sickness  of  drunkenness,  the  toiling  of 
avarice,  the  attendance  of  rising  vanity,  and  the 
watchings  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to  satisfy  inclinar 
tions,  whose  shortness  allows  little  pleasures,  and 
whose  prospect  excludes  all  future  hopes.  Such  at 
disquiet  themselves  by  anxiety  (which  is  a  frequently 
repeated  self-murder;,  are  more  tortured  than  they 
could  be  by  the  want  of  what  they  pant  after ;  that 
longed-for  possession  of  a  neighbour's  estate,  or  of  » 

Eublic  employment,  makes  deeper  impressions  of  grief 
y  their  absence,  than  their  enjoyment  can  repair. 
And  a  philosopher  will  sooner  convince  himself  of 
their  not  being  the  necessary  integrants  of  our  happi- 
ness, than  the  miser  will,  by  all  his  assiduousness, 
gain  them. 

[Avariee.'] 

The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  th^t  it  pro- 
vides against  those  necessities  which  otherwise  would 
hare  made  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  money  do- 
serves  not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeds  no 
farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  abhorred,  when  it 
cheate  and  abuses  us,  by  making  us  believe  that  our 
necessities  are  greater  than  they  are,  in  which  it  treato 
us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But  it  is  indeed 
most  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofttimes,  after  it  hat 
persuaded  men  that  a  great  estate  is  necessary,  it  does 
not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  pn^tor* 
tion  of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  can 
be  called  necessary  but  what  we  need  to  use,  all  that 
is  laid  up  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  necessity. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  when  it 
is  pressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is  ridiculous  when  it  it 
alleged  by  avarice. 

I  have,  therefore,  ofttimes  admired  how  a  penon 
that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend  two  hundred  pounds, 
toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  a-year  for  hit 
heir.  Kither  he  thought  an  honest  and  Tirtuous  m^i 
should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  expense, 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  he  should  not,  why  did  he  bribe 
his  heir  to  be  luxurious,  by  leaving  him  moie  1  If  he 
thouffht  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so  little,  why 
should  he  who  gained  it  defiraud  himaelf  of  the  true 
uset 

I  know  tone  who  prtterre  themtelrst  againti  st^ 
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rioe,  bj  arguing  often  with  their  own  heart  that  they 
have  twice  as  much  as  they  expected,  and  more  than 
others  who  they  think  lire  very  contentedly,  and  who 
did  bound  their  destcns  in  the  beginning  with  mo- 
derate hopes,  and  refuse  obtftiuately  to  enlarge,  lest 
they  should  thus  launch  out  into  an  ocean  that  has 
no  shore. 

To  meditate  much  upon  the  folly  of  others  who  aie 
remarkable  for  this  yice,  will  help  somewhat  to  limit 
it ;  and  to  rally  him  who  is  ridiculous  for  it,  may  in- 
fluence him  and  others  to  contemn  it.  I  must  here 
b^  rich  and  avaricious  men's  leave,  to  laugh  as  much 
at  their  folly  as  I  could  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would 
weep  and  gnere  because  his  master  would  giro  him 
no  more  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  because  his 
lord  gare  him  no  more  serrants  to  feed.  Nor  can  I 
think  a  man,  who,  baring  gained  a  great  estate,  is 
afiraid  to  lire  comfortably  upon  it,  less  ridiculous 
than  I  would  do  him,  who,  baring  built  a  conrenient, 
or  it  may  be  a  statelv  house,  should  choose  .to  walk 
in  the  rain,  or  ezx)ose  himself  to  storms,  lest  he  should 
defile  and  profane  the  floor  of  his  simost  idolised 
rooms.  They  who  think  that  they  are  obliged  to  lire 
as  well  as  others  of  the  same  rank,  do  not  consider 
that  erery  man  is  only  obliged  to  lire  according  to 
his  present  estate.  And,  therefore,  this  necessity  will 
also  grow  with  our  estates  ;  and  this  temptation 
rather  makes  our  necessities  endless,  than  prorides 
acainst  them.  And  he  who,  baring  a  paternal  estate 
m  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  will  not  oe  satisfied  to 
lire  according  to  it,  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulty 
when  he  comes  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
and,  like  the  wounded  deer,  he  flies  not  from  the  dart, 
but  carries  it  alone  with  him.  We  are  but  stewards, 
and  the  steward  should  not  be  angry  that  he  has  not 
more  to  manage ;  but  should  be  careful  to  bestow 
what  he  has  ;  and  if  he  do  so,  neither  his  master  nor 
the  world  can  blame  him. 

IThe  ThTte  Path  to  Etteern,'] 

I  hare  remarked  in  my  own  time,  that  some,  bv 
taking  too  much  care  to  be  esteemed  and  admired, 
hare  by  that  course  missed  their  aim  ;  whilst  others 
of  them  who  shunned  it,  did  meet  with  it,  as  if  it 
had  fallen  on  them  whilst  it  was  flying  from  the 
others  ;  which  proceeded  from  the  unnt  means  these 
able  and  reasonable  men  took  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation. It  is  rerv  strange  to  hear  men  ralue  them- 
•elres  upon  their  honour,  and  their  being  men  of  their 
word  in  trifles,  when  ret  that  same  honour  cannot  tie 
them  to  pay  the  deots  they  hare  contracted  upon 
solemn  promise  of  secure  and  speedy  repayment ; 
starring  poor  widows  and  orphans  to  feed  their  lusts  ; 
and  adding  thus  robbery  and  oppression  to  the  dis- 
honourable breach  of  trust.  And  how  can  we  think 
them  men  of  honour,  who,  when  a  potent  and  foreign 
monarch  is  oppressing  his  weaker  neighbours,  hazard 
their  rexr  lires  to  asrist  him,  though  thev  would  rail 
at  any  of  their  acquaintance,  that,  meetins  a  strong 
man  fighting  with  a  weaker,  should  assist  the  stronger 
in  his  oppression  1 

The  surest  and  most  pleasant  path  to  unirersal 
esteem  and  true  popularity,  is  to  be  just ;  for  all  men 
esteem  him  most  who  secures  most  their  prirate  inte- 
rest, and  protects  best  their  innocence.  And  all  who 
hare  any  notion  of  a  Deity,  beliere  that  justice  is  one 
of  his  chief  attributes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whoerer 
is  just,  is  next  in  nature  to  Him,  and  the  best  picture 
ttf  Him,  and  to  be  rererenced  and  lored.  But  ret 
how  few  trace  this  path !  most  men  choosing  rather 
to  toil  and  rex  theroselres,  in  seeking  popular  ap- 
plause, by  liring  high,  and  in  profuse  prod  initios, 
which  are  enteitained  by  injustice  and  oppression ;  as 
if  rational  men  would  pardon  robbers  because  they 
feasted  them  upon  a  part  of  their  own  spoils ;  or  did 


let  them  see  fine  and  glorious  shows,  made  for  the 
honour  of  the  girer  upon  the  expense  of  the  robbed 
spectators.  But  when  a  rirtuous  person  appears  great 
by  his  merit,  and  obeyed  only  by  the  chuining  force 
of  his  reason,  all  men  think  him  descended  from  that 
hearen  which  he  serres,  and  to  him  they  gladly  pay 
the  noble  tribute  of  deserred  praises. 

KSTTSPAPERB  IN  ENOLANB. 

In  8  former  section,  we  gare  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  newspapers,  and  mentioned  the  political 
use  to  which  they  were  turned  in  England  during 
the  civil  war.  After  the  Restoration,  their  conten- 
tions were  lessened,  but  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
tents increased.  The  Ktnffdom*a  InteWgeneer,  which 
was  begun  in  London  in  1662,  contained  a  greater 
variety  of  useful  information  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors; it  had  a  sort  of  obituary,  notices  of 
proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  the  law-courts, 
&c  Some  curious  advertisements  also  appear  in 
its  columns,  such  as— 'The  Faculties'  Office  for 
granting  licenses  (by  act  of  parliament)  to  eat  flesh 
in  any  part  of  England,  is  still  kept  at  St  Paul's 
Chain,  near  St  Paul's  churchyard.'  The  following 
warning  is  given  to  the  public  against  a  literary 
piracy  : — '  l^ere  is  stolen  abroad  a  most  false  and 
imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  called  Hudibras,  without 
name  either  of  printer  or  bookseller,  as  fitting  so 
lame  and  spurious  an  impression.  The  true  and 
perfect  edition,  printed  by  the  author's  original,  is 
sold  by  Richard  Marriot<,  under  St  Dunstan's  church 
in  Fleet  Street ;  that  other  nameless  impression  is  a 
cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
author,  whose  poem  deserves  to  have  fallen  into 
better  hands.'  It  would  appear  that  efibrts  had 
been  made,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  report  par- 
liamentary speeches ;  for  we  find,  by  Lord  Mount- 
morres's  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  a 
warm  debate  occurred  in  that  body  during  the  year 
1662,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  aUowing  the  publi- 
cation of  its  debates  in  the  English  diumols;  and 
the  Speaker,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
NichoUs,  secretary  of  state,  to  enjoin  a  prohibition. 

In  1663,  another  paper  called  '  The  Intelligencer^ 
published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of 
the  people,'  was  started  by  Roger  L'Estrange.  Tlus 
venal  author  espoused  with  great  warmth  the  cause 
of  the  crown  on  ^  occasions ;  and  Mr  Nicholls 
tells  us  that  he  infused  into  his  newspapers  more 
information,  more  entertainment^  and  more  adver- 
tisements, than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding 
paper  whatever,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
L'Estrange  continued  his  journal  for  two  years,  but 
dropped  it  upon  the  appearance  of  the  London  Oazette 
(first  called  &e  Oxford  Gautte^  owing  to  the  earlier 
numliers  being  issued  at  Oxford,  where  the  court 
was  then  bol<&ng,  and  the  parliament  sitting,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague  raging  in  London) :  the 
first  number  was  published  on  the  4th  of  February 
1665.  So  rife  did  these  little  bookt  o/newi,  as  they 
were  cdled,  become  at  this  time,  that  between  the 
years  1661  and  1668,  no  less  than  seventy  of  them 
were  published  under  various  titles ;  some  of  them 
of  the  most  fantastic,  and  others  of  a  very  sarcastio 
description.  For  example,  we  have  the  Afercuriwa 
Fumigosuaj  or  the  Smoking  Nocturnal;  Mercurius  Me- 
retrut ;  MercuriuM  Radamanthus ;  Public  Occurrences, 
truly  stated,  with  allowance  I  News  from  the  Land  of 
Chioaby,  being  the  pleasant  and  delectable  History  and 
Wonderful  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Don  Ruoero  de 
Strangmento,  Knight  of  the  Squeahing  Fiddlestick, 
&C.  Then,  when  we  get  about  the  time  of  the  filmed 
Popish  Plot,  we  have  the  Weehfy  Visions  of  the  PopitA 
Plot;  Discovery  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  &c     On 
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time  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom :  tlie  ttme 

manifeatl;  lending   ttaertto.  u    hu   been  declnrL-d 

br  all  hii   majc«t;')  (ubject*  unauimoiuly.'     The 

cbarae  for  imcrting  idvertiiemetiti  (then  untaxed) 

m   leura  from   the   Jociiry't   Inlrllianicrr.  1683.  to 

be  *  a  ihilling  for  a  bone  or  coach,  for  notiQcation, 

and  ailpence  for  renewing;'  also  in  the  Ohttrvator 

Rifanmtd,    It  li  announced  that  adTertiwmenta  of 

St  liiuM  are  inBert«d  for  one  ihilling;  and  Moc- 
w'l  Cmatg  GrnUeman't  Coaranl.  two  jean  after- 
waida,  ray*,  that  'aeeing  promDlion  c^  trade  ii  a 
matter  that  ought  to  l>c  encouraged,  the  price  of 
adnrtlMiiieDtt   Ii  advaattd  to  Id.  per  lioe!'    The 
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POETS. 

!HE  thirty-eight 
yean  embraced 
by    tbeae    reigna 

produced  a    clut 

of  wiiten  In  proee 

I    and  poetry,  who, 

I     during  the  whole 

of  the  eighteenth 

tcentorr,  were 
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had  eTGT  known. 
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wUch  compose 
the  reign  of  Am  " 
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indeed,  niually 
■  Btyled  the  Atigm- 
tax  Era  of  En^iih  lAUratKn,  on  account  of  ila  lup- 
poeed  reKmblaDC«  in  intellectual  opulence  to  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Augmtua.  Thii  opinion  baa  not 
betn  followed  or  conflrmed  in  the  preient  age.  The 
prajae  due  to  good  aenae,  and  a  correct  and  polished 
■tyle,  ia  allowed  to  the  proK  writen,  and  that  due  to 
a  felicity  in  painting  artificial  life,  i*  awarded  to  the 
poeti :  but  modem  critica  aecm  to  have  agreed  to  paas 
over  tbeae  qunlitica  aa  of  accondury  moment,  and  to 
bold  In  greater  estimation  the  writings  of  the  timca 

E receding  the  Itcstoriition,  and  of  our  own  day,  aa 
^liig  more  boldly  original,  both  in  atyte  and  In 
thouHht,  moro  imaginative,  and  more  aentimentaL 
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It  w»i  in  Koae  rcapecb  a  dUjulvuitsgc  to  the  poela 
of  thii  period  that  inoit  of  tliem  enjoyed  »  conuilcr- 
■Uedegreeofworldlfprosperit;  and  importance,  luth 

ki  bu  too  rarely  bleued  the  couimuiiitj  of  Bulhon. 

)ome  filled  high  diplomatic  and  official  lituations. 
tod  otliers  vera  eiiEaged  in  icliemo  of  politics  and 
ambltioa,  vhere  omcei  of  itate  and  the  aicendenc; 
of  riral  parties,  not  poetical  tn  literarj  laurel),  irere 
the  ptizei  contended  fbr,    Familiar  aod  coDalaut  in- 
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y~c^^^ 


«  wiUi  the  great  on  the  part  of  aathon,  lia« 
a  tendency  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  artiflcial  distinc- 
tion! and  pursuits  of  societj,  and  to  induce  a  tone  of 
thought  and  itudy  adapted  to  such  auociatc9.  Kow, 
It  ii  certain  that  high  thoughts  and  imaginations  uin 
only  be  nuncd  in  solitude ;  and  though  poets  luu; 
g^D  in  taste  and  cocrectneus  by  mixing  in  courtly 
circle*,  the  native  vigour  and  originality  of  genius, 
and  the  steady  worsliip  of  truth  and  nature,  must  be 
impaired  by  sucbacuuneof  reflncmcnL  It  is  evident 
that  most  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  exquisite  as  it 
ia  in  gaiety,  polisli.  and  sprighUincas  of  fancy,  pos- 
•eises  none  al  the  lyrical  grandeur  and  enlbusiasm 
which  redeem  so  many  errors  in  tlie  elder  poets.  The 
French  taste  is  Tiiible  in  most  of  its  strains;  and 
where  excellence  is  attained,  it  is  not  in  tlie  delinea- 
tion of  strong  paaiioui,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  inven- 
tion. Pupe  was  at  the  head  of  this  school,  and  was 
master  eren  of  higher  powers,  lie  bad  acceis  to  the 
haunted  ground  of  imagination,  but  it  was  not  his 
favourite  or  ordinary  walk.  Otbcra  were  content 
with  humbler  woraiiip,  with  propitiating  a  minister 
or  a  miitieas,  reviving  the  conceits  of  classic  mytho- 
logy, or  satirising,  without  seeliing  to  reform,  the 
bshionable  fbUie*  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  accomplished  of  the  number  was  Mattbew 
FuoB,  bom  in  1 GG4.  Some  accounts  give  the  honour 
of  his  birth  to  Winiborne,  in  Uursetshtre,  and  others 
to  the  dty  ^  London.    Uia  lather  died  early,  and 


Matthew  was  brought  up  bj  his  uncle,  a  vintner  at 
Cliaring  Cross,  who  sent  liim  to  WeBtininsltr  school 
lie  VIA  aftcrwHrds  taken  liumc  to  assist  in  tlic  busi- 
ness of  the  inn ',  and  whilst  tliere,  was  one  day  seen 
by  Ihe  Earl  of  Dorset  reo  Jin  J  Wmiee.  Tlieenrl  gene- 
rously undertook  the  care  of  his  education;  and  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  Prior  was  entered  of  St  Jolm's 
cuUcge.  Cambridge.  IIc  distinguished  himself  during 
his  academical  career,  and  amongst  other  copies  of 
verses,  produced,  in  conjunction  with  the  Iloiiourable 
Charles  Montagu,  the  City  MoumukI  CouKlry  Mome, 
in  ridicule  of  Dryden's  '  Hind  and  Panther,'  The 
Earl  of  Dorset  did  not  forget  (he  poet  ho  had  snatched 
from  ohseuritj'.  He  invited  him  to  London,  and  oh- 
taiued  for  him  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  anibassador  to  the  Hague.  In  this 
capacity  Prior  obtained  the  approbation  of  King 
William,  who  nutde  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ills 
bedchamber.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  llyswick,  at  liie  con- 
clusion of  which  he  was  presented  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  hy  the  lords  justices.  Next  year 
he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Veranilles  ;  and 
after  some  other  temporary  honours  and  appoint- 
ments, was  made  a  commissioner  of  triide.  In  1701.  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  representative  for 
the  borough  of  East-Grimstead,  and  abandoning  his 
former  friends,  the  Whigs,  joined  the  Tories  in  im- 
pcaeliiiig  Lord  Soniers.  This  came  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace  from  Prior,  for  the  charge  ngainst  Somen 
was.  that  he  had  advised  the  partition  treaty,  in 
whieli  treaty  Ilie  poet  himself  had  acted  as  agent. 
He  evinced  his  patriotism,  however,  by  afterwards 
celebrating  in  verse  the  battlea  of  Blenheim  and 
Ksmilies.  When  the  Whig  government  was  at  length 
overturned.  Prior  became  attached  to  llarley's  ad- 
minialralion,  and  went  with  Bolingbroke  to  France 
in  1711,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  lived  in 
splendour  in  Paris,  was  a  Avonrite  of  the  French 


enjoy 


lithe  hi 


He  returned  to  London  in  1715  ;  and  the  Whigs  being 
again  in  office,  he  was  committed  to  custody  on  a 
charge  of  high-treason.  The  accusation  against 
Prior  was.  that  he  had  held  clandestine  conference* 
with  the  French  plenipotentiary,  thougli,  ashejnstly 
replied,  no  treaty  was  ever  made  without  private  iu- 
terviewsand  preliminaries.  TheWhigi  were  indig- 
nant at  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Utrecht  i  but  Prior 
only  shared  in  the  culpability  of  the  government 
The  able  but  profligate  Bolingbrnke  was  the  master- 
spirit that  prompted  the  humiliating  concession  to 
France.  After  two  years' conflnement,  the  poet  was 
released  without  a  trial  He  bad  in  the  interval 
written  his  poem  of  Alma  ;  and  being  now  left  with- 
out any  other  support  than  his  fellowship  of  Bt  John's 
college,  he  contmued  his  studies,  aod  produced  hit 
Solomon,  the  moat  elaborate  of  his  works.  He  had 
also  recourse  to  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poems,  which  was  sold  to  subscribers  fur  flre 
gnineas,  and  realised  the  sum  of  £4000.  An  equal 
sum  wu  presented  to  Prior  hy  the  Earl  of  OxfordL 
and  thus  he  had  laid  up  a  provision  for  old  age.  He 
was  ambitions  only  of  comfort  and  private  enjoyment. 
These,  however,  be  did  not  long  poasesa  ;  for  he  died 
on  the  I  Bth  of  September  17S1,  at  Lord  Oxford's  seat 
at  Wimpole,  being  at  the  time  in  the  flfty-sevenlli 
year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Prior  range  over  a  Tarlety  of  st^Ie 
and  subject — odea,  songo,  epistles,  epignuna,  tod 
tales.  His  longest  poem, '  Solomon,'  is  of  a  serioni 
character,  and  was  considered  by  its  author  to  be  bis 
beat  production,  in  which  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Cowper.  It  is  ()ie  moat  moral,  and  perhaps  the  moat 
eorrecUy  written  ;  but  the  tales  and  lighter  pieces  of 
I'rior  are  imdaubtedly  his  happiest  eSbrta.    lu  theae 
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he  diapUyi  that '  charming  eaae'  with  which  Cowper 
laji  he  embellished  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  lively 
illustration  and  coUoqnial  humour  of  his  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection 
the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  yersification.  His 
narratlYes  flow  on  like  a  clear  stream,  without  break 
or  fall,  and  interest  us  by  their  perpetual  good 
humour  and  vivacity,  even  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysics,  as  in  *  Alma,*  or  into  licentiousness,  as 
in  his  tales.  His  expression  was  choice  and  studied, 
abounding  in  classical  allusions  and  images  (which 
were  then  the  fashion  of  the  dayX  but  without  any 
air  of  pedaiitcy  or  constraint.  Like  Swift,  he  loved 
to  versify  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate 
his  personal  feelings  and  adventures.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  portion  of  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misan- 
thropy, and  employed  no  stronger  weapons  of  satire 
than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He  sported  on  the 
■urfiuse  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures, 
and  eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  pene- 
trating into  its  reoesses,  or  evoking  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of 
artificial  poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  the  con- 
cealment of  it 

Fw  My  Own  MonwnmL 

As  doetors  give  physic  bv  way  of  prevention. 
Matt,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  caie ; 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fulfill'd  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid ; 
That  U»e  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said. 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Yet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years. 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are ; 

High  hopes  he  conceiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  great  fears, 

In  a  life  party-colour'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave. 
He  strove  to  make  int'rest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave. 
And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord  I  how  meny  was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot. 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 

This  verse,  little  polish'd,  though  mighty  sincere, 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ; 
It  says  thai  his  lelics  collected  lie  here. 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fieroe  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Matt  may  be  kill'd,  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air. 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thins  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
He  caies  not— yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fame. 


Spitti^  Extempore, 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher! 


An  EpUapk, 

Interr*d  beneath  this  marble  stone. 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 
IHd  round  this  globe  their  courses  run ; 


If  human  things  went  ill  or  well. 

If  changing  empires  roes  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came^ 

And  found  this  eouple  just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks:  What  ihenf 

Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again ; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 

Th^  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

Thev  seemed  jnst  tallied  for  each  othct; 

Their  Moral  and  Economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  aoee ; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  hound. 

Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other*s  ground. 

Nor  fkme  nor  censure  they  regarded ; 

They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 

He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 

Her  maids  she  neither  prais'd  nor  diid : 

So  every  servant  took  his  ooune. 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  wone. 

Slothful  disorder  filPd  his  stable. 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  their  wine  was  pott ; 

Their  meal  was  large,  their  giaoe  was  sheet. 

Th^  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

ThfT  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 

Ana  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  claim'd  their  SoimU^s  dns^ 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  knew, 

So  never  made  themselves  a  fbe. 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend. 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  friend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store ; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair. 

That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nof  eonfounded  ; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  thev  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made^ 

If  ank'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 

Whoever  either  died  or  mairied. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 

Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fiwls,  nor  wise, 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 

They  led — a  kind  of--«s  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried  | 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 


J%eChrkmd, 

The  pride  of  eveiy  grove  I  choeo^ 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair. 
The  dappled  pink  and  biushinc  rose^ 
To  deck  my  oiarmlng  Chloe's  hair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsaTd  to  plaee 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  fhee^ 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

UndresA'd  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past. 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garland  and  her  eyes  she  cast. 
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That  eye  dropp'd  eense  dUtinct  and  clear, 
Ab  Koy  mase'ft  tongue  could  speak. 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  hMuteoos  cheek, 

Diseembling  what  I  knew  too  well. 
My  love,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour ;  prithee  tell — 
That  falling  tear — what  does  it  mean! 

She  sigh'd,  she  smii'd ;  and  to  the  flowen 
Pointing,  the  lovely  mor'Iist  said, 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  honia, 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay. 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 


[Abra*$  Love  for  SohnunL] 
[From  '  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Warld.*] 

Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair. 
That  made  my  softer  hours  their  solenm  care, 
Before  the  rest  affected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch*d  my  eye,  nrerenting  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  caU*d,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  called  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  calPd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  equals  first  obserr'd  her  srowing  seal. 
And  laughing,  gloss'd  that  Abra  sen^d  so  welL 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die. 
Or  were  remark'd  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till,  more  apprised  of  what  the  rumour  said. 
More  I  obsery'd  pecuUar  in  the  maid. 
The  sun  declin*d  had  shot  his  western  ray. 
When,  tir*d  with  businees  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  puipos'd  to  unbend  the  evening  houn. 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers. 
I  caird  before  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands) : 
Love  had  oraain'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homage,  and  submissive  dread. 
The  maid  i^proach'd,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devoured 
My  nearer  face ;  and  now  recall'd  her  eye. 
And  heav'd,  and  strove  to  hide,  a  sudden  sigh. 
And  whence,  said  I,  canst  thou  have  dread  or  pain  1 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  t 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  jot,  to  hope  or  feart 
For  sure,  I  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  love's  anfer,  or  reoeiv'd  his  dart. 

Abaah'd  she  blush'd,  and  with  disorder  spoke : 
Her  rising  shame  adom'd  the  words  it  broke. 

If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  h<>ar 
The  humble  series  <tf  his  handnuud's  care ; 
0 !  while  she  teUs  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The  look  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throne  I 
O I  let  not  death  eevere  in  glory  lie 
In  the  king's  frown  and  terror  of  his  eye  I 
Mine  to  oMy,  thy  part  is  to  ordain ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  sufier  pain. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  my  wo  recite. 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight. 
Flow  fast,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight. 
0 1  witness  earth  beneath,  and  hei^ven  above! 
For  can  I  hide  it  t  I  am  sick  of  love ; 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  love  be  call'd  what  is  indeed  despair. 

Thou  Sovereign  Power,  whose  secret  will  oonirols 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  souls  1 


Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease  1 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire. 
In  whidi,  unpitied,  Abra  must  expire. 
Had  he  been  bom  some  simple  sh^herd's  heir^ 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 
At  mom  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 
Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon  ; 
For  him  at  ni^t,  the  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  hasty  joy  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain. 
Wavering,  impatient,  toss'd  by  hope  and  f<»ur, 
Till  he  and  ioy  together  should  appear. 
And  the  lord  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  luU'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest. 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day. 
With  softest  care  have  stolSi  my  arm  away, 
To  rise,  and  from  the  fold  release  his  sheep, 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 
Or  if  kind  heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For  sure  from  heaven  the  faithful  ardour  came), 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power ; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd, 
Found  the  lov'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 
Then  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen. 
To  see  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  song. 
And  gather  honey  falling  from  his  tongue. 
To  taike  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouth, 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south, 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien. 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  e^es,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  tempered  ligat  from  crystal  streams ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek ;  his  bosom  fair 
As  silver ;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivory,  with  sapphires  intenrpers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  blue  the  manly  veina. 
Columns  of  polish 'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  less  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine, 
Straight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine. 
Saflron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
What  utter  I  f  where  am  I !  wretched  maid  1 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  his  hi^  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thv  womb. 
With  unborn  monarcha  chaig'd,  and  Solomons  to 
oomeb 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 

0  foolish  maid  1  and  oh,  unhappy  tale  1    *    * 

1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fbnd  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  true, 
And  generous  pity  to  that  truth  was  due. 
Well  I  intreated  her,  who  well  deserv'd ; 

I  call'd  her  often,  for  she  alway  serv'd. 
Use  made  her  person  em  to  my  siffht. 
And  ease  insensibly  produc'd  delimt. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  m  the  women's  bowers 
(For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours). 
The  apples  she  nad  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet. 
The  oake  she  knead^  was  the  savoury  meat : 
But  fruits  their  odour  lost,  and  meats  their  taste. 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck'd  the  feast 
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Disbouour'd  did  the  sparkling  g^oblet  stand. 
Unless  receired  from  gentle  Abra*s  hand ; 
And,  when  the  virgins  fonn*d  the  erening  choir. 
Raising  their  Toices  to  the  master  Ine, 
Too  flat  1  thought  this  roice,  and  that  too  shnll. 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone, 
Till  all  was  hnsh'd,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
Faiier  she  seom'd  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 
And  better  mien  discloeVi,  as  better  diest. 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied. 
To  justcr  bounds  confin'd  its  rising  pride. 
The  blushing  ruby  on  her  snowy  breast 
Render'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  confess  d ; 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm, 
And  every  gem  augmented  every  charm. 
Her  senses  pleased,  her  beauty  still  imprord. 
And  she  more  lovely  grew,  as  more  belov'd. 

The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier.— A  BdtUuL 
lb  the  tune  ol  *  Kiiw  John  end  the  Abbot  of  Centertnay*' 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Pa^is,  must  needs  know  the 

Grtve, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  brave ; 
Where  honour  and  justice  moat  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 

Deny  down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had  put 

on. 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  begun  ; 
There  the  'squire  of  tne  pad,  and  the  knight  of  the 

post,  , 

Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes  no 

more  cross'd, 
Deevf  down,  &c. 

Great  claims  are  there  made,  and  great  secrets  are 

And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his  own  ; 
But  my  hearors  cry  out.  What  a  deuce  dost  thou  ail  I 
Cut  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 
Dcrry  down,  &c. 

Twas  there,  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 
A  Norman,  though  laU,  was  obliged  to  appear; 
And  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier  I 
Verry  down,  &c. 

The  'squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the  scene, 
Seem'd  not  in  great  haste  that  the  show  should  b^in ; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travers'd  the  cart ; 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son!  says  the 

priest,  -     »j 

You  inurder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confess  d. 
0  father  I  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon ; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murdcr'd,  but  that  I  was  taken. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Pough,  prithee  ne'er  trouble  thy  head  with  such 

fancies ;  -        «    «.        . 

Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  St  Francis  ; 
If  the  money  you  promised  be  brought  to  the  chest. 
You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  church  do  the  rest. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

And  what  will  folks  sav,  if  they  see  you  afraid  I 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade ; 
Courage,  friend,  for  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to-morrow. 
Deny  down,  &e. 


To-morrow  I  our  hero  replied  in  a  fright ; 
He  that's  hang'd  before  noon,  ought  to  think  of  to- 

niffht  * 
Tell  your  beads,  quoth  the  priest,  and  be  fairly  tmse'd 

up. 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  paradise  sup. 
Derry  down,  &c 

Alas!  quoth  the  'squire,  how«*er  sumptuous  the 

treat, 
Paxbleu  I  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat ; 
1  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  fiivour  and  grace, 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

That  1  would,  quoth  the  fathor,  and  thank  you  to 

boot; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  musi  suit ; 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  taste. 
For  this  night,  by  our  order,  is  marked  for  a  faat 
Derry  down,  &c 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said. 
Despatch  me,  I  prithee,  this  troubieeome  blade; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  eaually  tie. 
And  we  live  bv  the  gold  for  which  other  men  diAi 
Deny  down,  kc 


The  Camdeoiu 

As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 

To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hae^ 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue ; 

And  struts  as  much  in  ready  li^ht. 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  light, 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail, 

Settled  on  him  and  his  hein  male ; 

So  the  young  squire,  when  first  he  comes 

From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's, 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bad. 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad. 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue ; 

He  acts  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances, 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues. 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  fiMse ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  laoe ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
Wlkat  they  have  said  the  week  befbre; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right. 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fight. 
Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit^ 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub, 
And  settles  in  the  Humdrum  Club ; 
He  learns  how  stocks  will  fall  or  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation ; 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nation. 
But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits. 
And  drinks  champaign  amon^  the  wite  ; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  toweni 
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towenng  I 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses ; 
Is  m  the  chair ;  prescribes  the  law ; 
And  's  lov'd  by  tkose  he  never  saw. 
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When  poets  wrote  and  painters  drew. 
As  nature  pointed  out  uie  yiew ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  spoil  the  Well-proportion'd  piece ; 
And  in  our  yerae  ere  monkish  xhjmee 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes ; 
Ere  on  t£e  flowery  lands  of  Rhodes, 
Those  knights  had  fixed  Iheir  dull  abodef, 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write. 
Nor  car'd  to  pray,  nor  dar'd  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Lir'd  there,  a  bureess,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Pliny^s  writings  show, 
Apelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  place, 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 
Piqu'd  by  Protogenes's  fame. 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 
To  see  a  riral  and  a  friend. 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings  ; 
His  serrants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appean  the  goremante  of  th'  house. 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use; 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no. 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  lire  here! 
Yes,  sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air 
And  curtsy  low,  but  just  called  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  deTout, 
who  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  bonow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow, 
To  grace  the  church  ;  'tis  Venus'  day : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stajf. 
To  see  our  Venus  1  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown'd  throughout  all  Gieeoe ; 
So  like  th'  original,  they  say : 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three), 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter. 
Was  found  some  twenty  agee  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read. 
Tis  rery  true ;  but  we'll  proceed. 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name. — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.    No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.    With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he^ 
To  show  your  master  this  from  met 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 
He  gare  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  curtsying.  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  my  master : 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
1*11  keep  it  my  own  self :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  ptoverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  sir — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came. 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here, 
Will  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presumed  to  swell  the  round. 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
Tis  thus  (he  ordered  me  to  say). 


Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle ; 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style. 

She  said,  and  to  his  hand  restored 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  nappy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light  and  easv  shade, 
Tl^e  Paris'  apple  stood  oonfess'd. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
Apelles  view'd  the  finish'd  piece ; 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece  I 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  expren'd 
W^ho  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  best. 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design ; 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant, 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint* 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fiul 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men, 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts  and  countiy's  praise ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  great  care 
That  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair. 

[^Richard^t  Theory  of  (he  JftiwZ.] 
CFrom  *  Alma.*] 

I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 

Of  Almai  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye, 

Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly. 

From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplief, 

Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise : 

Your  stomach  makes  the  fabric  roll 

Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 

The  great  Achilles  might  employ 

The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Trov; 

He  dined  on  lion's  marrow,  spread 

On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread ; 

But,  by  his  mother  sent  away 

Amongst  the  Thracian  girls  to  play, 

Effeminate  he  sat  and  quiet — 

Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet  I    *    * 

Observe  the  various  operations 

Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  1 

But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  or  force 

If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  horse  t 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  &re. 

Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar  j 

And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

Tokay  and  coffee  cause  this  work 

Between  the  German  and  the  Turk  ; 

And  both,  as  they  provisions  want. 

Chicane,  avoid,  retire,  and  £unt.    *    * 

As,  in  a  watch's  fine  machine. 

Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen ; 

The  Mlded  movements,  wluch  dedaie 

How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 

Derive  their  seoondaiy  power 

From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour; 

For  though  these  gimcracu  were  away 

(Quare^  would  not  swear,  but  Quare  would  Mj), 

However  more  reduced  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases. 

The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces, 

^ThsmiDd.        •  PrebeWy  a  noted  watohmshwr  of  th»4y. 
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ram  IMS 

1m  now  DO  longer  wtikt  it  wm, 
And  Toa  miij  e'en  go  neU  the  c*i& 
So,  if  unprejudiced  Tcm  K»a 
Tha  goin^  of  this  clDck-vork,  nun, 
YoD  find  ■  hundRd  moTcmenU  ntdl 
Bf  fine  dcTioM  in  bi«  httA ; 
But  'tia  the  stomuh'i  »Iid  ttrak* 
That  talli  hit  being  wfakt'i  o'clock. 


Or  dog  bii  naiAemaJic  wheel, 

Hii  buildiDga  fall,  hia  ahip  iCandi  itill ; 

Or,  UmIj,  break  hii  politic  weight, 

Hii  roice  no  longer  ruin  the  itata : 

Yet,  if  the«  finer  whimi  an  gone, 

Youi  clock,  though  plain,  will  (till  go  on : 

But,  ipoil  the  organ  of  digotion. 

And  ;ou  entirel]'  change  the  qaeatioa  ; 

Alma'a  affaii*  no  power  can  mend ; 

The  jert,  alai  1  i>  at  an  end ; 

SooD  rraini  aU  the  worldlr  brutia, 

And  jon  couigD  the  coipM  to  R[unL< 


TIm  proM  worki  of  Addiioa  conititDtA  the  cbkf 
MMice  «  hij  fluDe ;  but  hi*  moaa  ptxired  the  archi- 
tect of  bll  fortune,  and  led  bim  flnt  to  diitinc- 
tton.  Prom  hii  character,  atatlon,  and  talenta,  no 
man  of  hia  day  eiercited  a  more  eitenalTo  or  bene- 
ficial Indnsnco  oo  lltamtan.    JoaxrH  Ajj^uoift  the 


M  of  an  BngUah  dean,  wat  bant  at  MUiton,  Vilt- 
•bin,  In  1673.  He  diKlngtUahed  hlmnlf  at  Oxford 
bf  hu  I^tin  poetrj,  and  upeand  flnt  In  Engliih 
Tsne  by  an  addraai  to  Itoyden,  written  in  bii 
twen^-aecoad  year.    It  opena  thoa 

How  long,  groat  poet  I  thall  thy  aacred  laja 
Proroke  our  wonder,  and  tranacend  our  piaiie  I 
Caa  neither  injurie*  of  time  or  age 
Damp  thy  poetic  beat,  and  quench  thy  rage  t 


I  TtiOiMj  aa  imaattatg. 


PenalTa  and  nd,  Ua  drooping  mnaa  batraja 
Tba  Roman  graiui  in  ila  laat  decaya. 

Hie  yonthnd  poet^a  praiK  of  hia  great  maater  b 
conflned  to  hia  tranilationi,  worki  which  a  modon 
enloglat  would  icarcely  aeiect  aa  the  pecsliar  glorj 
of  l>Tden.  AddiaoD  alao  contributed  an  Eaaay  on 
Virgil'a  Georgica.  prefixed  to  I>ryden'«  tranalatioo. 
Hia  r«marka  are  brief;  bnt  finely  and  clearly  written. 
At  the  aame  time,  he  tranilated  the  fourth  Georgic, 
and  it  waa  pabliihed  in  I>ryden'B  MiKcUany,  iaaned 
in  IS93,  with  a  warm  commendation  fh)m  the  aged 
poet  on  the  '  moat  ingenioua  Mr  Addiann  of  Oifoird.' 
next  year  he  Teoturad  on  a  bolder  flight—^  Ac- 
amut  of  Ae  Greatat  Engl'uh  Foeti,  addreucd  to 
HrH.  8.(aappoaed  to  bethefamoui  Dr  Sachevetdl), 
April  3,  1B94.  Tbia  Account  ia  a  poem  of  about  150 
llnei,  contaioing  akctche*  of  Chancer,  Spenaer, 
Cowley,  Milton.  Waller,  &c.  We  aubjoin  tbe  linea 
oo  the  KDthor  of  the  Faery  Queen,  thoogb.  if  we  are 
to  beliere  Bpence,  Addiaon  had  not  then  read  Um 
poet  he  Tentured  to  criticiae : — 


Bat  now  tbe  myttie  tale,  that  pleaa'd  of  yora^ 
Can  charm  an  undentasding  age  no  more; 
The  long-apan  all^oriea  fuUome  grow. 
While  &o  dull  moial  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  Tiew  well-pteawl,  at  diatance,  aU  the  righia 
Of  arma  and  i«lfi«y>,  battlta,  Geldi,  and  fignti. 
And  damaela  in  diitieaa,  and  coarteoua  knights 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  ihadea  decay. 
And  all  the  pleasing  landwape  fadea  away. 
Ilda  anhdoed  and  fri|rid  cbaiaeter  of  Speoaar  ahowi 
that  Addiaon  wanted  both  the  lire  and  the  fiutcy  of 
the  poet  Hia  next  production  ia  equally  tame  and 
commonplace,  but  the  tiieme  waa  more  congenial  to 
hia  atyle :  it  ia  ^  Poem  to  Hit  Mntlf.  PnwemUJ  Id 
lie  Lord  Keenrr.  Lord  Somera.  then  the  keeper  at 
the  great  aeal.  waa  gratified  by  thb  compliment,  and 
became  one  of  the  *l«adie«t  patraot  of  Addiaon.  In 
1 699,  he  procnred  fbr  him  a  penaion  of  X300  a-year, 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Italy.  The  govern- 
ment  patronage  waa  iMTer  better  beitowed.  Tba 
poet  entered  upon  hia  traTela,  and  reaided  abrottl 
two  jeara,  wriUns  fioni  thence  a  poetical  Letter 
Jhm  Italg  to  Ciorb  LonJ  Halifyx,  1701.  Tb.ia  ia 
the  moat  elegant  and  animated  of  all  hia  poetical 
productiona  The  clastic  niint  of  Rome,  the 
'  beaTenly  figure*'  of  Raphael,  the  riTer  Tiber,  and 
atreama  '  Immortallted  in  tonir.'  and  all  the  goMen 
groree  and  flowery  meadowi  of  Italy,  teem,  aa  Pope 
baa  remarked,  >  to  have  raised  hia  fancy,  and 
brigblened  hia  expreationa'  There  was  also,  aa 
Goldtmith  obKTred,  a  (train  of  political  thinking 
In  tbe  Letter,  that  was  then  new  to  our  poetry. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1703.  The  death  of 
King  William  deprived  him  of  hia  pension,  and  ap- 
peared to  cmah  hia  hopea  and  expectations;  bat 
being  afterwarda  engaged  to  celebrate  In  rerae  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  Addiaon  so  gratified  the  lord- 
treasurer,  Qodolphin,  by  bis  '  gazette  in  rhyme,'  that 
he  was  appointed  a  commitaioiier  of  appeals.  He 
waa  next  made  imder  secretary  of  atati',  and  went 
to  IreUod  aa  secretary  to  the  Marquit  of  Wharton, 
lord-lleatenant.  The  queen  alao  made  him  keeper 
of  the  recorda  of  Ireland.  PreTloua  tothis(in  1707)^ 
Addison  bad  brought  out  hia  opera  of  Itoiamemd, 
which  was  not  succeasful  on  the  stage.  Tlie  story 
of  lUr  Roaamoad  would  aeem  well  adapted  to 
MO 
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draiTiBtic  repmentntion ;  uiil  ia  the  boven  ind 
■hules  of  VVntalitock,  the  puet  had  niaterialg  fur 
■cenic  description  4nd  duplity.  The  geniui  of 
Adclison,  boweTcr.  vu  not  ulnpled  b>  the  drama; 
and  hia  opera  being  cunliited  in  kctiun,  and  written 
whully  in  rhyme,  poneaaei  little  to  altraft  eilber 
Teadcn  or  ipectaton.  He  wrote  idM>  ft  comedy. 
The  Drumma;  or  da  Bauxted  Htmtt,  whii:h  Bteele 
brought  ODt  after  the  death  of  the  author.  Thii 
play  cODtaini  a  rand  of  quiet  natural  humour,  but 
ha*  Dot  itrength  or  breadth  enough  of  character  or 
action  for  the  itage.  Addiaon  next  entered  upon  hi* 
brilliant  career  ai  an  eaiayiit,  and  by  hii  paperi  in 
the  Tatler,  Spoctator,  and  Guardian,  left  all  hla  cch>- 
tempnrariea  far  behind  in  tliii  delightful  department 
of  litenlnre.  In  thew  papen,  he  flnt  diiplayed  that 
cbaate  and  delicate  humour,  reflned  otNerration,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  now  form  hia  moK 
diitinguiihing  characteriitici  i  and  in  hi*  Vtn«  of 
Mina.  hi*  RtfiatUnu  in  Wtilmoultr  Abbtg,  and 
other  of  his  grereretaay*,  he  evinced  a  more  poetical 
Imagination  and  deeper  Tuin  of  feeling  than  hi*  pre- 
Tiou>  writing*  had  at  all  indicated.  In  1713,  hi* 
tragedy  of  Cato  waa  brought  upon  the  stage.  Pope 
thought  the  pitce  deficient  in  dramatic  intcreat,  and 
tlie  wnrld  hai  confirmed  hi*  judgment  -,  but  he  wrota 
a  prologue  for  the  tragedy  in  hit  happieit  manner, 
and  it  wa*  performed  with  almost  nnenampled  ane- 
ceiL  Party  apirit  ran  high  :  the  Wliig*  applauded 
the  libenil  Kiitinienta  in  the  play,  and  their  eheera 
were  echoed  back  by  the  Tones,  to  ihow  that  they 
did  not  apply  t1>em  h*  cen*un;s<ui  themgel>et.  After 
all  the  Whig  enthiuiaim.  Lord  BiiUngbroke  aent  for 
Booth  the  actor,  who  peraonntrd  the  character  of 
Cato,  and  presented  him  with  Wtj  guineaa,  in  aC' 
knowledgment,  a*  he  said,  of  hi*  defending  the  caa*e 
of  liberty  an  well  against  a  perpetual  dictator 
(a  hit  at  Che  Duke  of  Harlborougli).  Poetical  en- 
logiumi  were  ahowered  upon  the  aathnr,  Steele, 
Hug)1e^  Young.  Tickell,  and  Anibroae  Philip*,  being 
among  the  wrilcn  of  these  enconiiudc  ver»e«.    TTie 

Siteen  expressed  a  with  that  the  tragedy  ihould  be 
edicated  to  her,  but  Addison  had  preTiouily  de- 
■Igned  this  honour  for  hi*  friend  Tickdl;  and  to 
aroid  giving  oSeiice  dther  to  hi*  loyalty  or  hi* 
friendship,  he  puUiihed  it  withont  any  dedication. 
It  waa  tranalated  Into  Frmch,  Italian,  and  German, 
■nd  waa  performed  by  the  Jesolts  in  their  coUega 
atStOmers.  'Being,'  my*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  •in 
form  and  e**enee  rather  a  French  than  an  English 
pUy,  it  is  one  of  the  few  Knglirii  tragedlea  which 
forei|{Tier*  have  admired.'  The  unitiea  of  time  and 
iriace  have  been  preterred,  and  the  action  of  the 
play  i*  consequently  much  reatricted.  Cato  abound* 
In  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  contain* 
pasaage*  of  great  digui^  and  sonorous  diction;  bat 
the  poet  fails  to  nntock  the  lonrce*  of  pastloo  and 
natural  emotion.  It  ■■  a  aplendid  and  imposing 
work  of  art,  with  the  grace  and  ta^jesty,  and  alto 
the  lifele**neu,  of  ■  noble  antique  ttatna^  Addison 
was  now  at  the  height  of  hi*  fame.  He  had  long 
atfured  to  the  hand  at  the  connteta^wagar  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  had  fint  known  by  becoming 
tutor  to  her  son,  and  he  was  united  to  her  in  ITie. 
The  poet  'married  diacord  in  ■  noble  wife.'  Bis 
Dkarriage  was  at  unhappy  at  Dryden'a  with  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard.  Both  Udet  awarded  to  their 
hiubanda  '  the  heraldry  of  handt,  not  hearta,'  and  the 
fate  of  the  puett  shmild  serve  at  beacont  to  wam 
aiubitiout  literary  adventurer*.  Additoo  received 
hit  highest  political  honour  in  1717.  when  he  was 
made  secretary  of  state;  but  he  held  the  offioe  only 
for  a  short  time.  He  wanted  Ihe  physical  l>oldnest 
and  ready  resonnn*  at  an  effective  public  speaker. 


ment  He  is  also  atiid  to  have  been  slow  and  fu- 
tiJiout  in  the  diicliwge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
office.  When  he  held  the  situation  of  undrr  secretary, 
he  WRt  employed  to  send  word  to  Prince  George  at 
Hanover  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  vacancy 
ofthe  throne;  hot  the  critical  nicety  of  the  author 
overpowered  his  ofHdal  eiperienee,  and  Addison  was 
so  distracted , by  the  choice  of  eTpression,  that  the 
task  was  given  to  a  clerk,  who  boasted  of  having 
done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison.  The  love  of 
vulgar  wonder  may  have  exaggerated  the  poet's 
inaptitude  fur  basinets,  but  it  Is  certain  he  was  do 
orator.  He  retired  ftvm  the  principal  secretaryship 
with  a  pension  of  £1500  per  annum,  and  during  hb 
retirement,  engaged  himself  in  writing  a  work  on  the 


EBiiam  i/  At  Gavtian  IttHgioit,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  c(»nplete.  He  wai  oppreased  by  atthma  and 
dropty,  and  wat  conaciou*  that  he  should  die  at 
comparatively  an  early  age.  Two  anecdote*  an 
related  of  his  deathbed.  He  sent,  as  Pope  relates,  ■ 
measage  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Gay,  de^ringto 
see  him.  Gay  obeyed  the  summons  ;  and  Addiiml 
begged  bis  forgivenea*  for  an  injnry  he  had  done 
him,  for  which,  he  taid,  lie  would  recompense  him  it 
he  recovered.  The  nature  or  eitent  of  the  iigniy 
he  did  not  explain,  but  Gay  supposed  it  referred  to 
his  having  prevented  tome  preferment  deugned  foe 
him  by  the  court  At  another  time,  he  reqoetted  an 
interview  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  wa* 
aniions  to  reclaim  ftom  a  diaiipated  and  licentiona 
life.  '  I  have  tent  for  yon,'  he  taid, '  that  you  may 
see  in  what  peace  a  Cnristian  can  die.'  llie  event 
thus  calmly  anticipated  took  place  in  Holland 
boBse  oa  the  17th  of  June  1719.  A  minute  or 
critical  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addison,  and  hi* 
intercourse  with  hi*  Uterary  aaaociates,  is  calculated 
to  diminish  our  reverence  and  aflvction.  .  The 
quarrul*  of  rival  wit*  have  long  been  pmverbial,  and 
Addison  waa  also  sonred  by  political  di^rencea  and 
Hit  temper  was  jealont  and  taciHuB 
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I  (imtil  th&wed  bj  «in«)  i  ud  the  nUre  of  Pope,  that 
he  could  '  bear  no  rivKl  near  the  throne,'  leems  ta 

I      haie  been  juit  and  well-founded.     Hii  qnam'l*  with 

Pope  and  Steele  throir  lome  diwgrecable  thadtri 

,  i     HDong  the  light*  and  beantie*  of  the  pictuif  -,  bul 

I  «iioush  will  atill  remain  to  eatabluh  Addison'a  titli 
to  the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  gincere  Chria- 
tUn.  The  nnifinro  tendency  of  all  hit  writirni  ii 
hia  beat  and  highat  euli^um.    No  man  can  dii- 

'  Mmble  npon  paper  through  yean  of  literary  eier- 
tloD.  or  on  topia  calculated  to  diicloM  the  biu  of 

j     hia  tsatei  and  feeling*,  and  the  qualitiei  of  hii  heart 

and  temper.    The  diaplay  aC  tliew  by  Addinn  ia  *o 

^  I     ftacinaling  and  aaalTect^  that  the  impreuion  made 

'I     tn  hia  writingi,  ai  hai  been  finely  remarked,  ii 

I      *  Uke  being  rM^ed  to  a  aenae  of  aotnethiDg  like 

I     that  origliial  purity  b«m  which  man  haa  been  long 
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BiUaaiBnom. 
A  'Lift  of  Addinon,'  In  two  roluniei,  by  I.ncy 
Afken,  pnUiahed  In  IB43,  contain*  aereral  letl«n 
•applied  by  a  deocendant  of  TIckell.  Thii  wcrk  ii 
written  in  a  atrain  of  DDvaried  eutogium,  and  ii 
frequently  unjuat  to  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  other 
conlcinporarie*  of  Addiaon.  The  moat  Interetting 
of  the  IcHera  were  written  by  Addiaon  during  hii 
early  travela ;  and  though  brief,  and  often  Incorrect, 
conlaiti  totichef  of  hii  inlmitnUe  pen.  He  thua  re- 
cordi  his  impreasiona  of  France :— '  Truly,  by  what 
1  hare  yet  wen,  they  are  the  happiest  nation  in  the 
world.  Tia  not  in  thepower  rf  want  or  alaTcry  to 
make  'em  miaerable.  There  la  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poTcHy.  Erery 
one  ainga,  laugha  and  itarrei.  Their  conrenatton 
ia  gcncmlly  agreeable;  (br  if  they  have  any  wit  or 
■ense,  they  are  aure  to  ahow  it.  They  nerer  mend 
Upon  a  second  meeting,  but  nae  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  at  first  aight  that  a  long  intimncy  or 
ahaudance  of  wine  can  acarce  draw  ftrim  an  Engliah- 
man.  Their  women  are  perftet  miatreasea  in  thii 
art  of  ahowing  thcmaclrea  to  the  beat  adrantafte. 
.  They  are  alwaya  gay  and  sprightly,  and  act  off  (he 
worst  f«ce»  in  Europe  with  the  heal  aira.  Evcrj- 
one  knnirs  how  to  g\v«  herself  aa  cliirming  a  look 
and  posture  ai  Sir  Oodftvy  Kneller  could  draw 
berhi.' 


After  aome  further  eijierience,  he  recnra  to  tlie    ; 
aame  subject ;  —'  I  hare  Hln-ady  seen,  as  I  infi.nned    ' 
you  in  my  Inst,  all  the  king'i  palNcet,  and  hare  now    | 
seen  a  great  part  of  the  country;  1  nerer  thonght    ' 
there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  e][cessire  mag-    I 
oiflcence  or  poverty  na  I  have  met  with    in  both 
together.     One  can  acarce  conreire  the  pomp  that 
appeara  in  everything  aliout  the  king;  hut  at  (he    ' 
same  titne  it  makes  half  his  mhjects  go  liare-foot.    i 
The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest  in  the  world,    I 
and  enjoy   from  the   benefit  of  their  climate  and 
natural  constitution   such    a   perpetaal   mirth   and 
easiness  of  temper,  ai  even  liberiy  and  plenty  can- 
not bestow   on  those  of  other  nationa.    Devotion    ; 
and  loyalty  are  everywhere  at  their  greatest  height, 
but  learning  seema  to  run  very  low,  espct-iiJly  in 
the  younger  people ;  for  all  the  rising  geniiLsea  have    < 
turned  their  ambition  another  way.  and  endeavonred 
to  make  their  fortunea  in  the  army.    The  liellea 
lettrei  in  particular  aeem  to  be  but  ahort-Uved  in    , 

In  acknowledging  a  present  of  a  ennff-box,  we  ace 
tracea  of  tlie  eaay  wit  and  playfulness  of  the  Spec-    - 
tatOT!—' About  three  days  ago,   Mr  Bocher  put  « 
very  pretty  inuff-tmit  in  my  hand.   I  waa  not  a  little    , 
plcaied  to  hear  that  it  belonged  to  myself,  and  was 
mnch  more  so  when  I  found  it  was  a  present  fn>ni    f 
a  gentleman  that  I  have  io  great  an  honour  fi^ 
You  do  not  probably  fbreaee  that  it  would  draw  on 
you  the  trouble  of  a  letter,  but  yon  must  blame  yini^    | 
self  for  it.    For  my  part,  I  can  no  more  accept  at  a    ' 
anufT-bux  without  returning  mj  acknowledgmeota, 
than    I  can   take  anufT  without  sneezing  aller  it. 
This  last,  I  must  own  to  you,  ia  so  great  an  ahanr- 
dity,  that  1  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  wei«    , 
not  I  in  hopes  of  correcting  it  very  speedily.     1  am 
observed  to  have  my  box  oflener  in  my  hand  tlian 
those  that  have  bin  used  Io  one  these  twenty  yeua,    . 
for  I  can't  forbear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  wlien. 
everlthinkof  MrUaitiwood.    You  know  Mr  Ba^i 
recommends  anuff  as   a   great  provocative  to  wit,    ' 
but  you  may  produce  thia  letter  aa  a  tlanding  evi- 
dence against  him.   I  have,  aioce  the  beginning  of  it,     | 
taken  above  a  doxen  pinches,  and  still  And  myself     i 
much  more  Inclined  to  sneeie  than  to  jest     Frooi 
whence  I  ccMiclude,  thkt  wit  and  tobacco  are  Dtit 
inseparable;  or  to  make  a  pun  of  It,  tho'  a  man  may 
be  maater  of  a  snulT-boi,  | 

'  Non  euiounqus  datum  sst  habere  Nasam."  | 

I  should  be  afrmid  of  being  thought  a  pedant  for  my 
quotation,  did  not  I  know  that  uie  gmtleman  I  am    i 
writing  to  always  carrya  a  Horace  in  hit  pocket'  j 

""     aame  taste  which  led  Addison,  as  we  have    ; 
to  censure  as  fUsome  the  wild  and  gorgeoni    ' 
of  Spenser,  made  him  look  with  indifTerence, 
version,  on  the  splendid  scenery  of  tho  Alpa :    , 
just  arrived  at  Geneva,'  he  says, '  by  a  very 
troubleaome  journey  over  the  Alps,  where  I  have    { 
been  fbr  some  daya  together  shivering  among  the 
eternal  snows.     My  head  1*  itiU  giddy  with  moun- 
tains and  precipices,  and  yon  can't  imagine  how    j 
much  I  am  pleased  with  the  aight  of  a  plain,  that  is    ' 
as  agreeable  to  me  at  present  aa  a  shore  waa  about    I 
year  ago,  after  our  tempest  at  OenoiL' 
Tlw  matured  powers  of  Addison  show  little  of 
thia  tame  prosaic  feeling.    The  higher  itf  bia  eav^ 
and  his  criticism  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  betray  no  in- 
sensibility to  the  nobler  beamtles  of  creation,  or  the 
sublime  efHialona  of  geniua.      Uls  ooncepthma  were 
enlarged,  and  his  mind  expanded,  by  that  literair 
study  and  t«flection -fh>m  which  bit  poUtiod  amU< 
thin  never  divorced  him  even  in  the  busiest  and  mcil 
ef^roMing  period  of  hia  Uh. 
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[Prom  the  Letter  from  Italy.} 

For  whcresoe'er  I  turn  my  rftTisb'd  eyea. 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ;1 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  hsa  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown 'd  in  Terse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  hearenly  numbers  flows.    *    • 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transtplanted  and  preserved  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia*s  gentle  seats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies.    *    ♦ 
How  has  kind  heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ! 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain  : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

O  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  I 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  rioomy  fuce  ef  nature  gay, 
Oir'st  beauty  to  &e  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  aU  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  enyv  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
'TIS  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains 
■mile. 

Ode. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt. 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

1  Malooe  states  that  fbiswai  the  flnt  time  the  pbrlMeelasric 
I,  slnoe  ao  oommon,  was  ever  nnd.   It  was  ridfamtod  fa^ 
OMitsmporariee  as  very  qoaint  and  afliscted. 


Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  eveiy  soil. 

Made  cverr  region  please  ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hlll»  it  warni'd. 

And  smoothM  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  I 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave,* 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  linid,  the  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar  d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  stilL 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore ; 
I'll  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


Ode, 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  fnm^ 

Their,  great  original  proclaim : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  eurth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Wnilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  t 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  t 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice^ 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

*  *  The  earliest  oomposltlon  that  I  reooflect  taking  any  plea* 
sore  ia  was  the  Ytaion  of  Mlrza,  and  a  hymn  of  Addison's, 
beginning,  *'  How  are  thy  servants  Uest,  O  Lord  !**  I  partiou- 
larly  remember  one  half -stanza,  which  was  muslo  to  my  boy* 
Ml  ear: 

**  For  though  in  dreadf^  whirls  we  hung 
High  en  the  broken  wavek'*' 
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[The  Battle  of  Blenheim,'] 
[From  *  The  Gunpaign.'] 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  fftr, 
In  shriller  clangouFB  aiumates  the  war ; 
Coufed'ratc  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hilU  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  join'd, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews, 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  riewi 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  daj  its  mighty  coune  began. 
That  the  grieT*d  world  had  long  desir'd  in  Tain  ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  nemoan'd, 
Annies  of  martyrs  that  m  exile  groan'd, 
8ighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred  ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  proridence  assail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  tows,  at  length  preTail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  desisn'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dmd  anay 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  t 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  braTest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  Uie  strife^ 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  Ioto  of  life. 
No  Tulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  reTenp,  and  noble  pride  of  soul. 
Overlook  the  foe,  adrantag'd  by  his  post, 
Iiessen  his  numbers,  and  contxact  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  poesess'd  the  middle  space, 
That  unproTok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bauds. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  O,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sin^  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  I 
Mcthiiiks  I  hear  the  drum'8  tumultuous  sound. 
The  Tictor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  tbe  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proT'd, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  nosts  unmov'a. 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Kxamin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surrey'd, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  Md, 
Inspir'd  rcpula'd  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  nge. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  dirine  command. 
With  risins  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o^er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blaist. 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almidity's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

[The  concluding  simile  of  the  «ngel  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  was  so  admired  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  poem,  he  rewarded  tbe  poet  by  appointing  him, 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Locke  (who  had  been  promoted),  a 
commissioner  of  appeals.] 

[  From  the  Tragedy  rf  Caio.} 
Act  Irj^SceoM  Ir, 
Bespisc  Poanra. 

Porthu,  Misfortune  on  mMforione  t  grief  on  grief  I 
Jiy  brother  Marcus  — — 

Cafe,  — ^-^  Hah  I  what  has  he  done  f 
Has  he  forsook  his  peel  t  has  he  giTsn  way  f 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  lei  them  paas  f  I 


Pvrtiujt.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met  him 
Borne  on  the  shieldn  of  his  surriTing  soldiers. 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  corer'd  o'er  with  wounda. 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends 
He  stood  the  shock  of  i^  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till  obstinifctely  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  feU. 

Cato.  I'm  satisfied. 

Portiue.  Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  pierced  through  the  false  hetri  oi 

Syphax. 
Tender  he  lies.    I  saw  the  hoair  ttutor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  hite  the.  ground. 

Oaio.  Thanks  to  the  gods  I  my  boy  has  dome  Uf 
duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Portme. Long  may  thoT  keep  asunder  I 

Luciut,  O  Cato  I  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patience; 
Bee  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches ! 
The  citisens  and  senators,  alarmed, 
HaTO  gather'd  roun<l  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

OUo,  [meeting  the  corpse.] 
Welcome,  mT  son  !  here  lay  him  down,  my  friends. 
Pull  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earned  by  Tirtne  I 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  1  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country  ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends! 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flouriMhcd  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  it. 

iubtu  Was  ever  man  like  this !  [Atide^ 

Cato. Alas  !  my  friends. 

Why  mourn  you  thus  t  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  yonr  hearts.    'TIS  Rome  requires  our  tean. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
0  liberty  !  O  virtue  I  O  my  country  I 

Jvba,  Behold  that  upright  man  !    Rome  fills  hu 
eyes 
With  tears  thai  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

Cato,  Whate'er  the  Roman  Tirtue  has  subdued, 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  CsesarV 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered : 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Cnsar.    Oh  !  my  friends  I 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fiillen !  O  curst  ambition  ! 
Fallen  into  Csesar's  hands  I  our  great  fbrefathen 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  out  his  country. 

Jvba,  While  Cato  lives,  Csesar  wiU  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

Cato.  Cesar  ashamed  I  has  not  he  seen  Fharsalia  1 

Luciue,  Cato,  tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  ua. 

Cato,  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of 
danger. 
HeaTen  will  not  leave  me  in  the  Tictor's  hand. 
CsBsar  shall  noTor  say  I  conquer'd  Cato. 
But  oh !  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts  :  a  thousand  secret  terron 
Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  friends ! 
'TIS  now,  O  CsBsar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee  t 

Xmcmm.  CsBsar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Oafo.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you  1  let  Um  kneir 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him, 
I1ie  Tirtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunish'd. 
Juba.  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Bhottld  I  advise  thee  to  ngaia  Numidiai 
Or  wmk.  the  eoaqQeror  t 
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Juia.  If  I  forsake  thee 

Whilst  I  liKTe  Ufa,  nuj  huTen  abandon  Jubat 
Colo.  Tb;  TirtuM,  prince,  if  I  foregae  alight, 
Will  one  daf  make  tbee  gnat ;  at  Rome,  henafter, 
Tvill  be  no  crime  Co  baie  been  Cato'i  ~  '      ' 


Mj« 


>u  oft  hi 


Th;  aire  engwed  in  a  corrupted  itate, 

WiVBtliag  witn  tLcc  and  faction  ;  now  uioq  veeat  me 

Spent,  OTerpower'd,  deipairlDg  ofaucceu: 

Let  me  adiiie  thee  to  letreat  betimea 

To  thj  patenuki  leat,  the  Sabine  field, 

Wheie  tbe  great  Ceonor  toiled  vith  hie  omi  handa. 

And  all  OUT  frugal  anceaton  were  bleat 

In  humble  rirtuea  and  a  rural  life. 

There  lire  retired  ;  praj  for  tbe  peace  of  Ronw; 

Content  thyself  to  be  ob^curel;  good. 

When  TJce  prerailii,  and  impioua  men  beariwaj, 

The  post  of  honour  i>  a  private  station. 

Portau.  I  hope  laj  (Uhrr  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Portiui  that  he  scomi  himself. 

Colo.  Fanwell,  mj  friends  I  if  there  be  any  of  you 
Wfao  dare  not  trust  the  Tictor'i  clemency, 
Know,  there  are  ships  pr^arcd  by  mj  comnuuid 
(Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
That  shall  conTey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  yon  1 
The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell  1 
If  e'er  wr  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore. 
Where  Cflesar  nerer  shall  approach  as  more. 

[  PotHlittg  to  hit  dead  son. 
There  the  brare  routh,  with  lore  of  lirtne  fired. 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  eipired. 
Shall  Iriow  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  ritriot  there 
(Who  niBile  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care]. 
Though  still,  by  faction,  rice,  and  fortune  crost, 
Shall  find  tbe  generous  labour  was  uot  lost. 


What  means  this  heaTinsss  that  hangt  upon  ma 
This  lethargy  that  aeep*  through  all  my  sense*  1 
Nature  oppresa'd,  and  haran'd  out  with  care, 
^nks  down  to  rat.     This  once  I'll  favour  her. 
That  myawaken'd  soul  may  take  her  Bight, 
Rcnew'd  in  alt  her  strength,  and  fnsh  with  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest ;  Cato  knows  neither  of  thun  ; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 


It  rouit  be  so— Plato,  thon  reason'st  well  !— 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  1 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 


Tie  the  divinitv  that  stirs  within  us ; 

I'is  heaven  itaelf  that  points  out  an  heieafUr, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man, 

EteroitT  I  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought  t 

Through  what  rarleiy  of  untried  being. 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  vi 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  proapcct,  licf  before  i 

But  shadows,  cloudi,  and  darkneas  rest  upon  ii 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  us 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  xorks),  he  must  delight  in  vii 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when  t   or  vhne  I     This  world  was  made  for 

Caesar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures.     Thia  must  end  them. 

[Zajinj  hii  kaxd  on  hit  sitonl. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd  :  my  death  and  life, 
Hy  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 

The  soul,  aecured  in  her  eiiatence,  smiles 
At  the  drarn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  link  in  years ; 
But  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  tbe  waia  of  elements, 
Th*  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  omih  <tf  worlds. 


whicli  he  wa*  early  funlliar,  seem  to  bare  rank  deep 
in  h'ls  haughty  souL  ■  Bora  a  posthumous  child.' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'and  bred  up  an  otyect  of 
diarity,  he  early  adopted  the  custom  of  obeerving 
Ilia  birth-day  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of  sorrow, 
and  uf  reading,  when  it  annually  recurred!,  Ute 
striking  passage  of  Scripture  in  wtdch  Job  laments 
and  eiecrales  the  day  upon  which  It  was  said  In 
his  fadier's  house  "that  a  man-child  was  born."' 
Swift  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  be 
left  in  his  twenty  first  year,  and  was  received  Into 
the  house  of  Sir  Williun  Temple,  a  distant  relation 
j  of  his  mother.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and 
indulged  hopes  of  preferment,  which  were  never  rea- 
lised. In  1 69a  he  repaired  to  Oiford,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  shortly  (Aec 
obtaining  tliia  distinction  he  resolved  to  quit  the 
establishment  of  Temple  and  take  orden  in  the 
Irish  church.  He  procured  the  prebend  rf  Kilroot, 
in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  but  was  soon  disgusted 
with  tbe  life  of  an  obscure  country  clernrnsn  with 
an  incoioe  of  £100  a-year.  He  return^  to  Moor* 
park,  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  threw 
up  his  living  at  Kilroot  Temple  died  hi  IBS9,  and 
the  poet  was  glad  to  accompany  Lord  Barkdey  to 
Ireland  in  U>e  opacity  <&  chaplain.  From  tfals 
nobleman  he  obt^ned  the  reetny  of  Aghar,  and 
the  Tkangesof  LwacacandBathTeKgani  to  whicli 
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wu  afterwards  added  tlie  prebend  of  DunLivin, 
making  his  income  only  about  £200  per  annunu 
At  Moorpark,  Swift  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Miss  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Si^  William 
Temple's  steward,  and,  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland, 
this  tsdy,  accompanied  by  another  female  of  middle 
age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbourhood.  Her  futare 
life  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Swift, 
and  he  has  immwtaUsed  her  under  the  name  of 
Stella. 

In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the 
■ide  of  the  Whigi,  and  on  his  Tisits  to  England,  he 
associated  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot   In 
1710,  oonceiying  that  he  was  neglected  by  the  mi- 
nistry, he  Quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  and  united  with 
Harley  and  the  Tory  administration.    He  was  re- 
oeived  with  open  arms.    *I  stand  with  the  new 
peo|de,'  he  writes  to  Stella,  *  ten  times  better  than 
erer  I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more 
caressed.*    He  carried  with  him  shining  weapons 
for  party  warfare  —  irresistible  and  unscrupulous 
satira,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless  spirit    From 
his  new  allies,  he  received,  in  1713,  the  deanery  of 
St  Patrick's.    D^oring  his  residence  in  England,  he 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady, 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,    who,    under   the    name   of 
Vanessa,  riTalled  SteEa  in  poetical  celebrity,  and  in 
personal  misfortune.    After  the  death  of  her  father, 
this  young  lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland, 
where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Dublin.    Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  nercr  before 
or  since  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  sucli 
transcendent  powers  as  Swift  inrolTed  in  such  a 
pitiable  labyrinth  of  the  affections.    His  pride  or 
ambition  led  him  to  postpone  indefinitely  his  mar- 
riage with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  attached. 
Though,  he  said,  he  *  loved  her  better  than  his  life  a 
thousand  millions  of  times,'  he  kept  her  hanging 
on  in  a  state  of  hope  deferred,  injurious  alike  to  her 
peace  and  her  reputation.    Did  he  fear  the  scorn 
and  laughter  of  the  world,  if  he  should  marry  the 
obscure  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward  ? 
He  dared  not  afterwards,  with  manly  sincerity,  de- 
clare his  situation  to  Vanessa,  wlien  this  second 
victim  avowed  her  passion.    He  was  flattered  that 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  A  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
sighed  for  *  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  he  did  not 
stop  to  weigh  the  consequences.    The  removal  of 
Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  gone  before,  to  be 
near  the  presence  of  SwifV^her  irrepressible  passion, 
which  no  coldness  or  neglect  could  extinguish — her 
life  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  the  oocar 
tional  visits  of  Swift,  each  of  which  she  commemo- 
rated by  planting  with  her  own  lumd  a  laurel  in  the 
garden  where  they  met — her  agonizing   remon- 
strances, when  all  Iter  devotion  and  her  offerings 
had  fkiled,  are  touching  beyond  expression. 

'  The  reason  I  write  to  you,*  she  says,  *  is  because 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  you,  should  I  see  you.  For  when 
I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry ;  and  there 
is  something  in  your  looks  so  awAil,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.  0 1  that  you  may  have  but  so  much  re- 
gard for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch 
your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can. 
Did  vou  but  know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it 
would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  this,  and  live.' 

To  a  being  thus  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the 
strongest  passion,  how  poor,  bow  cruel,  must  have 
seemed  the  return  of  Swift ! 

Cadenus,  eommon  forms  spart, 

Ilk  every  scene  had  kept  hu  heart  | 

Had  sighed  and  languished,  vowed  and  wiil| 

For  ftStimt^  sr  to  anew  his  wit  | 


But  bookn,  and  time,  and  state  af&urSy 
Had  spoiled  his  fashionable  airs  ; 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  af^rOTS^ 
But  understood  not  what  was  love: 
Hid  conduct  might  hare  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  duld. 
That  innocent  delight  lie  took 
To  see  the  rii^^in  mind  her  book» 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

The  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  as  it  approached 
the  close.  Eight  years  had  Vanessa  nursed  in  soli- 
tude the  hopeless  attachment  At  length  she  wrote 
to  SteUa,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  her  and  Swift ;  the  latter  obtained  the  fatal 
letter,  and  rode  instantly  to  Mariey  abbey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  *  As  he  entered 
the  apartment,'  to  adopt  the  picturesque  language 
of  Scott  in  recording  the  scene,  *  the  sternness  of  his 
countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  express 
the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether 
he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flinging  a 
letter  on  the  table;  and  instantly  leaving  the  house, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  When 
Vanessa  opened  tlie  packet,  she  only  found  her  own 
letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant  She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed 
yet  cnerished  hopes  which  hisd  so  long  sickened  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  long 
she  survived  this  last  interview  Is  uncertain,  but 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.** 

Even  Stelh^  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift, 
dropped  into  the  grave  without  any  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  tie ;  tliey  were  married  in  secrecy  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery,  wlien  on  her  part  all  but  life 
had  faded  away.  The  fair  sufl^iers  were  deeplj 
avenged.  But  let  us  adopt  the  only  charitable — 
perhaps  the  just — interpretation  of  Swift's  conduct ; 
the  malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason 
might  then  have  been  lurking  in  his  fVame;  the 
heart  might  have  felt  its  ravages  before  the  intel- 
lect A  comparison  of  dates  proves  that  it  waa 
some  years  before  Vanessa's  death  that  the  scene 
occurred  which  has  been  related  by  Toung,  the 
author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.'  Swift  waa  walking 
with  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
*  Perceiving  he  did  not  follow  os,'  says  Toung^  *1 


*  The  talants  of  Tsnem  naj  bs  sesn  from  her  Mtos  ts 
SwtfL  They  an  farther  evhioed  In  the  foUowtng  Ode  ts 
Spring,  in  whldi  she  sUudee  to  her  unhi^ipsr  stteohnient  >* 

Bafl,  hluthtnf  godden,  bcavteous  Bpriag  I 
"Who  In  thy  Jocund  tnUn  doei  bring 
Lovet  end  graeee— anUtng 
Balmy  Uieeiei    hment  llo' 
Come,  with  tinia  of  roseate  hw, 
Kature'e  faded  ohanne  renew  I 

Yet  why  ihould  I  thy  preeenee  bafi  f 
To  me  no  more  the  faraathtng  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  tweets,  no  more  the 
With  nich  tranaoendent  beauty  blowa, 
Ae  when  Cadenus  bleet  the  eoeoe. 
And  shared  with  me  those  jojrs  sarma. 
When,  unperceived,  the  lambent  lire 
Of  frlendtihip  kindled  new  dealre ; 
Btill  llfetening  to  his  tuneM  tongne. 
The  truths  which  angels  might  have  song. 
Divine  imprast  their  gentle  sway, 
And  sweetly  aftole  my  aoul  away. 
My  guide,  Inatniotor,  lorer,  Mand, 
Dear  namee,  In  one  Idea  bland ; 
Oh  I  atni  ooiOoined,  your  Inoanaa  rise, 
Aad  waft  swssi  odoms  to  the  akiasi 
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t  back.  Hid  found  him  fixed  h  ■  lUtue,  and 
camestl}'  gtzlng  upirard  at  a  notde  elm,  which  in 
itj  uppermoat  bnnchn  va*  much  demjed.    Point- 
ing *t  it,  he  said,  ~  I  ahall  tie  like  that  tree ;  I  ihall 
die  at  the  top."  '  -  The  lame  presentiment  fiadi  ex- 
preaaion  in  iiis  exquiiite  imitation  at  Hurace  (book 
u.  ntire  6.%  made  in  coi^unctiim  with  Pupe: — 
rre  often  wialied  that  I  had  clear 
For  life  lii  hujidred  poundi  a-^ear, 
A  handioniB  hoiMs  to  lodge  a  (riMid, 

A  temce-widk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  Kt  oat  to  plant  a  need. 

Well,  now  I  ban  ail  thia  aiid  mora, 
]  a>k  not  to  increaie  mj  >tore ; 
Bat  hen  a  gricTance  aeenu  to  lie. 
All  thin  ii  mine  but  till  1  die  ; 

ji't  but  think  'twoald  louiid  raore  deier, 


Tom 
If  I 


irloal 


■t  a  g™»t 

B7  anj  trick  or  an;  bolt ; 

And  if  1  pray  bj  nanon'a  rulta. 

And  not  like  fort;  other  fool', 

At  thus, '  Vouchsafe,  oh  giacioua  Maket  I 

To  gnnt  me  thi*  and  'tother  acre ; 

Ol  if  it  be  thy  will  and  nleanin. 

Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treaaure  I' 

But  onW  what  my  itation  Sta, 

And  to  be  kept  in  «y  righi  aiU; 

Pr«eTT^  Almighty  Providence  1 

Juit  what  you  gave  me,  camprlenee, 

And  let  me  in  theM  ahadea  compOH 

Something  in  rene  u  true  a>  pme. 
gwin  wu  at  tint  dialiked  in  Ireland,  bat  the 
Drap'er'i  Lttltrt  and  other  work*  gave  him  un- 
bounded popblarity.  Ilia  wiali  to  aerve  Ireland  wsa 
one  of  hii  rnling  pasaiona ;  yet  it  waa  aomcthlng  like 
the  itiatinct  of  the  inferior  animals  tawnrda  their 
oSapring;  wayvardnoaa,  contempt,  and  atmae  were 
atrajigcly  mingled  with  afTectionate  attachment  and 
ardent  zeal,  Kisica  and  cunea  vcre  alternately  on 
liii  lips.  Ireland,  however,  gave  Swift  her  wliole 
heart— hewaa  more  than  king  of  the  rabble.  After 
Tnrioui  attack!  of  deafiieu  and  giddineaa,  hia  temper 
became  angoTcmable,  and  hia  rcaaon  gare  way. 
Truly  and  beauUfully  haa  Scott  aaid,  '  the  atage 
darkened  ere  tlie  enrtiiiii  fell'  Swift'a  almott  total 
lilence  during  the  laat  three  years  of  hia  life  (tor  the 
birt  year  he  apoke  not  a  wort)  appala  and  overawe* 
the  imagination.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
17H5,  and  was  interred  in  St  Patrick's  cathedral, 
amidst  the  tcari  and  prayera  of  hia  conntrymen. 
His  fortune,  amoanling  to  about  £10.000,  he  left 
chiefly  to  fbund  a  lunntic  aaylum  in  I>ubliu,  which 
be  had  long  meditated. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  hoiue  for  foola  and  mad, 
And  ahowed,  by  one  aatiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  *o  much. 
GuCfwr'f  TVariZf  and  the  TaJt  of  a  Ttib  muit  CTer 
be  the  chief  comer-stooea  of  Swift'a  fame.     The 
purity  of  his  proae  atyle  renders  it  a  model  of  Eng- 
lish composition.    He  could  wither  with  hia  i(ony 
and  iuTeclive;  eicite  to  mirth  with  hia  wit  and  in- 
vention ;  tranaport  aa  with  wonder  at  his  marrelloi 
Ciwera  of  grotesque  and  tadicroua  combination,  hia 
nowledge  of  human  nature  (piercing  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men),  and  his  matchless  power  of  feign- 
ing reality,  and  Mourning  at  pleasure  different  cha- 
racters and  aituations  in  life.     lie  is  often  disgust- 
ingly coarse  and  groaa  in  hia  atyle  and  aubjecta ;  but 
hia  groamesa  ia  always  repulaice,  not  aeductlTe. 
Swift'a  poetry  ia  perfect,  eiacliy  oi  the  old  Dutch 


itcnt  to  loah  the  fWrolitiea  of  the  age,  and  to  de- 
pict ita  absurdities.  In  bis  too  faithful  repreKnta* 
tions,  there  is  much  to  condemn  and  much  to  admiie 
Who  bai  not  felt  the  truth  and  humour  of  bis  Cilf 
Shower,  and  hia  description  nf  Momagy  Or  tM 
livelineaa  of  his  Grand  Qitatim  Debated,  in  wbich 
the  knight,  hia  lady,  and  the  chambermaid,  are  ao 
admirably  dmwn  7  Mia  moat  ambltiona  flight  i*  hia 
Rhaptalii  on  Poetry,  and  eren  tbia  if  pitched  in  a 
prettj' low  key.  Ita  beatUnea  areeaiily  reniemberedi 


Not( 


:othei 


t,  forti 


By  Taluu 

Not  higheat  wisdom  in  debates 

For  framing  laws  to  govern  states  ; 
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kill  in  « 

80  targe  to  graini  the 

Such  heavenly  indue 

As  how  to  strike  the  Miuca'  Ijte. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  b^ot, 

Not  biutard  of  a  pedler  Scot, 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  eluning  ahoea. 

The  ajiawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews. 

Not  infanta  dropt,  the  spurious  pledge* 

Of  gipsies  littering  under  hedge*. 

Are  ao  diaqualified  by  fat« 

To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  01  state. 

As  he  whom  Pba;buB  in  his  ira 

Hath  blasted  with  poetic  Gn. 
Swift'a  verses  on  his  own  death  are  tlie  finest 
_  :ample  of  bis  peculiar  poetical  vein.  He  predict* 
what  his  friends  wiU  aay  of  his  illneaa,  hi*  death,'. 
and  his  reputation,  varying  the  style  and  the  topicft- 
to  suit  each  of  the  parties.  The  veraiUcation  ia  easy 
and  flovring,  with  nothing  Intt  the  inoet  ^miliar  and 
commonplace  expreaaions.  There  are  some  little 
touches  of  homely  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trick- 
ling tears,  and  the  efltct  of  the  piece  altogetlKX  Is 
electrical :  it  carries  with  It  the  strongest  convic- 
tion of  ita  aincerity  and  troth  i  and  we  w»  and  tbd 
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(especially  as  yean  creep  on)  how  fiutbful  a  depicter 
of  noinaii  nature,  in  ita  frailty  and  weakneia,  waa 
the  mIsaDthropic  dean  of  St  Patrick's. 


[-4 


of  ihe  McmUiigJl 


Now  haidly  here  and  there  a  hacknej-ooaeh 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 
The  slipshod  'pientice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  bad  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  air^ 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entiy  and  the  stairs. 
The  Toath  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  whoe  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  am^'Coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  luid  screamed  through  half  the 


The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 
Duly  let  out  a^nlghts  to  steal  for  fees ; 
The  watchful  baAiiib  take  their  silent  stands. 
And  adioolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

[A  DaeriptUm  (if  a  City  /Slower.] 

Careful  obeerrsn  may  foretell  the  hour 
(By  sure  proniostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower, 
while  ram  depends,  the  pensire  cat  gires  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  oe  wise,  then  eo  not  far  to  dine ; 
You*U  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  sare  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shootinc  corns  prseafle. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  wiU  rage : 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  eouth,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  Mkble  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain, 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  sives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drissling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Sudk  is  that  sprinkling,  which  eome  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  ^on  from  her  mop— but  not  so  clean : 
Yon  flv,  mvoke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  duet  hi^  shunned  the  unequal  strife, 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life, 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  riolent  gust, 
Twas  doubtftil  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade ! 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  bv  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  loares  a  cloudy  stiiin  ! 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 
Threatening  wiUi  deluge  this  deroted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  dagsled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  bay. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  cTory  spout's  a-broach. 
Stays  till  *tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs, 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  flts ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  f^m  within. 
So  iriun  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Instaad  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through), 


Laoooon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spsar. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  feai; 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go: 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  b^  their  sig^t  and  melL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  foroe^ 
From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pulchre's  shape  their  coans^ 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge. 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbom  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butdliers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  ami  blood* 
Droinied  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  tumip-tc^  come  tumbling  down  the 
flood. 

Baueii  and  PkUemoik, 
[Imltatod  fhn  tfasBiithth  Beokof  OrM^WilClansfanllhe 


In  ancient  times,  as  stoiy  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  oeUs^ 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 
It  Lmpened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  autnors  of  the  legend  write). 
Two  Ivother  hennits,  saints  by  tnid% 
Taking  their  tear  in  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begged  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  eveiy  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints  in  woful  stata^ 
Treated  at  this  unsodly  rate. 
Having  through  all  the  village  past, 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last. 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ^maii« 
Called  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon, 
Who  kindly  did  the  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire^ 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  laxge  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  steppe  aside  to  fetch  them  drinks 
Filled  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  so  round ; 
Yet  (what  was  wonderful)  they  found 
Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  dropb 
The  good  old  couple  were  amaaed. 
And  oft^n  on  each  other  gaaed : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart. 
And  just  began  to  ay — *  What  act  f 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view. 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  bliMb 
The  gentle  pil^ms,  soon  aware  ont, 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  erranii 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afhud. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  yon  or  youn ; 
But,  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boor% 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground, 
The^  and  their  houses  shall  oe  drowned  t 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise^ 
And  grow  a  church  More  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spt^e,  when  fij^  aad  isll^ 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  eveir  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heavy  wall  climbed  slowly  after. 

The  diimn^  widened,  and  grew  hi^bet^ 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  ^ire, 
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The  kettle  to  the  top  waa  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fftatened  to  a  joist ; 
But  with  the  up-«ide  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  Tain ;  for  some  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  coune; 
Doomed  erer  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  out  a  beU. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  bj  disuse  the  ait  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
The  filer,  which,  thought 't  had  leaden  feet, 
Turned  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see't. 
Now,  slackened  bjr  some  secret  power, 
Can  hardly  more  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  noTor  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered : 
And  still  its  lore  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  roioe  at  noon,  declares ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  eroaning  ch^ir  was  seen  to  crawl. 
Like  a  nuge  snail,  half  up  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  Tiew, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond*  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  ChUdren  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improred  in  picture,  sixe,  and  letter ; 
And  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  evety  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  andent  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these, 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most. 
Philemon,  haTing  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  my  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  lire  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presentl?  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  beliere, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleere : 
His  waistcoftt  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  nue; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
Could  smoke  his  pipe,  and  read  the  newt  2 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sennons  next. 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the  senrice  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  haTe  children  fiut. 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last : 


Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  difine : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  numy  a  system. 
But  classic  authors — ^he  ne'er  missed  theou 

Thus  haring  furbished  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  played  their  faroe  on  s 
Instead  of  home-spun  ooifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen : 
Her  petticoat,  tnuisformed  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  witli  laoow 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
'Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  believe  nis  eyes : 
Amased  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  lift, 
Were  sereral  years  the  man  and  wife : 
When  on  a  day,  which  proTed  their  liiit^ 
Dilscouxsing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  ike  churdiyard  to  fetch  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  vour  forehead  sprout  I 
Sprout,  quoth  the  man,  what's  this  you  tell  Of  I 
I  nope  you  don't  belieye  me  jealous  t 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too— 

Nay ^now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yewi. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson,  of  the  green, 
Remembers  he  the  trees  hath  seen  ; 
He*ll  talk  of  them  from  noon  to  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  si^t ; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  pariah  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
'Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved ; 
Grew  scrubby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted  ; 
80  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  ii» 


iVmm  on  hU  own  DeaA.'} 

As  Bochefoneault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
'  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  ui^ 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  «•' 

If  tiiis  perhaps  your  patience  move^ 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  aU  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  sixe. 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  t 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  m  a  battle  you  should  find 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  croptt 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
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How  patiently  jou  hear  him  groan  I 
How  glad  the  cane  is  not  your  own  ! 

Wukt  poet  would  not  gnewe  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he  t 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wish  his  rivals  all  in  hell  t 

Her  end  when  emulation  misses, 
She  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride, 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
Vain  human  kind  1  fantastic  race  t 
Thy  Tarious  follies  who  can  trace  1 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride. 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Oire  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 
I  hare  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Tet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  cry.  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit. 
I  gnere  to  be  outdone  by  Oay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  war. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend, 
MHiich  I  was  bom  to  introduce. 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 
St  John,i  as  well  as  Pulteney,^  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  hare  mortified  my  pride. 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  heaven  hath  blest  'cm, 
HaTe  I  not  reason  to  detest  *em  t 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  fortune,  send 
lliy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  (Hend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  fint ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
Whoi,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  tiy  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  undentood. 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  god. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
See,  how  the  dean  besins  to  break  I 
Poor  gentleman  I  he  droops  apace  I 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  yertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  hii  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancnr  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit ! 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  onoe  a  quarter : 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetr}',  he's  past  his  prime ; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme : 
His  fue  is  out,  his  wit  decayed. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  muse  a  jade. 

I  Lord  Tiaoount  Bollngbroke. 

•  WilUam  Pttlten^y,  Haq,,  omted  Barl  of  Balk 


I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen — 
But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men. 

And  then  their  tenderness  appean 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years : 
life's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale  ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing ; 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring. 
They  hug  themselves  and  reason  thus : 
It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us. 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profesi^ 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
f  When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course. 
And  sen-ants  answer,  *  Worse  and  worse  f) 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell. 
That,  God  be  praised !  the  dean  is  wdl. 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
'You  know  I  alwajrs  feared  the  worst, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 
He'd  rather  choose  that  1  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  proye  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recoyer, 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  oomplMn, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  1 
What  hearty  prayers,  that  I  should  mend  I 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept  t 
What  gaye  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept! 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For,  though  you  may  miiitake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  last. 
They  must  be  yerified  at  last.  _ 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive  1 
How  is  the  dean  I  he's  just  aliye. 
Now  the  departing  pnyer  is  read  S 
He  hardly  breathes.-    The  dean  is  dead. 
Before  the  passing-bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  nm ; 
Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare  1 
What  has  he  left !  and  who's  his  heirt 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is  ; 
Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses!  there's  a  whim  1 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him! 
Mere  envy,  ayarice,  and  pride : 
He  gaye  it  all — ^but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  dean  in  all  the  nation 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  t 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
Forsetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  f 

Now  Grub  Street  wits  are  all  employed; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed : 
Some  paragraph  in  eyeiy  paper 
To  curse  the  dean,  or  bless  the  drapier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  haye  lived  these  twenty  years; 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound. 
From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
Tis  told  at  court  the  dean  is  dead. 
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And  IjtAy  Suffolk'  in  the  npleen 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen ; 
The  queen  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries, '  Is  he  gone !  'ti^  time  he  should. 
He's  dead,  jou  say,  theu  let  him  rot  I 
I'm  glad  the  medals  were  forgot. 
I  promised  him,  I  own  ;  but  when ! 
I  only  was  the  princess  then ; 
But  now  ab  consort  of  the  king, 
You  know  'tis  quite  another  thing.** 
Now  Charteris,^  at  Sir  Robert's^  leree. 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  (idinss  heavy ; 
'  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes 
^Cries  Bob),  I'm  sorry  for  the  news: 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  out  living  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  W^  1' 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  Bolingbroke  was  dead  !' 

Now  Curle^  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  Remains ! 
And  then  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber. 
Revised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Gibber. 
He'll  treat  me,  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters  ;7 
Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die. 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  rejpreseut 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  nieve  a  month,  and  Oay 
A  week,  and  Arouthnot  a  day. 
St  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
'  I'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die !' 

Indifference  clad  in  wisdom's  guise^ 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies ; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt  1 
When  we  are  lashed,  they  kiss  the  rod. 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  Ood. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen. 
When  death  approached,  to  stuid  between  ; 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling, 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling^ 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  leaineid  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
'  The  dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  trumps  t) 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul  1 
(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  palL 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeval  of  so  good  a  fnend : 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  dean-— ^I  lead  a  heart) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  musi  part. 


>  The  Countess  of  Suffolk  (fonmerlj  Mn  Howard),  a  lady  of 
the  queen**  bed-chsmber. 

>  Queen  CaroUne  had,  when  prlnosM,  promised  Swift  a  pre- 
sent of  modala,  which  promiae  was  never  fulfilled. 

'  Colaoel  Franca  Charteris,  of  infamous  character,  on  whom 
an  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr  ArbuthnoL 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  first  minister  of  state,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Orford. 

*  WiUiam  Pulteney,  Esq.,  the  great  rival  of  Walpole. 

*  An  infamotis  booksriler,  who  publiiihed  things  in  the  dean's 
name,  which  he  never  wrote. 

7  For  some  of  these  practioos  he  was  brought  before  the 
Hooae  of  Lords. 


His  time  was  come,  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  di«t 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  diirerent  scene ! 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean. 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  missed, 
Thiui  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  t 
I>eparted :  and  his  works  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goei^I 

Inquires  for  Swifl  in  verse  and  prcMM. 

Says  Lintot, '  I  have  heard  the  name  ; 

He  died  a  year  af  o.'    *  7*he  same.' 

He  searches  iJl  the  shop  in  vain. 

'  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-Lane. ' 

I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 

Last  Monday  to  the  pastry-cook's. 

To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  I 

I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 

His  way  of  writing  now  is  past ; 

The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff, 

But  spick-and-span  I  have  enough. 

Pray,  but  do  give  me  leave  to  show  'em ; 

Here's  CoUey  Gibber's  birth-day  poem  ; 

This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen 

By  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  queen. 

Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penned 

Agunst  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend  ; 

It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 

On  ministers  is  disaffection. 

Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication^ 

And  Mr  Henley's^  last  oration. 

The  hawkers  have  not  ffot  them  yet ; 

Your  honour  please  to  nave  a  set !' 
«  •  • 

Suppose  me  dead  ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
'  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironically  grave, 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  kna?ei. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 
'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  stoty ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tonr, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  beliea, 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 
'  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  foi^get  1 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  t 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  lettonf 
*  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  bettan  | 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  riding. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding ; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim. 
Court,  city,  camp — all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered* 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour  t 

1  Bernard  Lintot,  a  boolcseller.    See  Pope's  *  Dnndad*  and 
Letters. 

'  A  place  where  old  books  are  sold. 

'  Commonly  called  Orator  lienlcy,  a  quack  preacher  In  Lon* 
don,  of  gt^eat  notoriety  in  his  day. 
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What  scenes  of  eril  he  unntTeU, 

In  MtirM,  libels,  Ijing  trarela  I 

Not  ■paring  hi*  own  cieigy-cloth. 

But  eato  into  it,  like  a  moth  I* 

'  Perbap*  I  may  allow,  the  dean 

Had  too  much  satire  in  hit  Tctn, 

And  seemed  determined  not  to  itarre  ift» 

Because  no  age  could  more  deeerre  ik 

Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed. 

Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lashed. 

If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  t 

Ha  neither  knew  jon,  nor  jour  name : 

Siould  Tice  expect  U>  'scape  rebuke, 

Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  I 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 

Were  alwajrs  of  the  middlinx  kind ; 

No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed. 

Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 

Where  titles  giro  no  right  or  power, 

JUid  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 

He  wouldhare  deemed  it  a  disgrace. 

If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

Ha  never  thought  an  honour  done  him. 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choosa 
To  talk  with  wiU  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  gartan, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Charterii. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum, 
Tei  nerer  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  jou  make  him  truly  ioor. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 

*  Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  seneral  odium  drew  him. 
Which,  if  he  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  seal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 

But  discontent  against  the  times : 

For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 

To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 

Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 

Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 

For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : 

I  say  no  more — ^because  he's  dead. 

What  writings  has  he  left  behind  1 

I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind : 

A  few  in  verse  ;  but  most  in  prose : 

Borne  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 

All  scribbled  in  tne  worst  of  times. 

To  palliate  bis  friend  Oxford's  crimes  ; 

To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend 

ner. 
As  never  fitrouring  the  Pretender : 
Or  libels  vet  concttJed  from  sight, 
Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite  : 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third  ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word- 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear : 
But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  iwear.* 

*  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 

Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em  ; 

But  this  I  know,  all  people  bougnt  'em. 

As  with  a  moral  view  designed. 

To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

And,  if  he  oflen  missed  his  aim. 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  oumI  ; 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

Iliat  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 

I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 


And,  since  you  dread  no  ftuther  Inabai^ 
Methinks  you  may  foigive  hif 


TkeOramdQiHatUmBdaUd: 

HsmSltoii'S  BawB  dMNdd  be  tamed  Into  a 

ITOL* 


Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight^  full  of  c 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  wei|^ty  afiatr. 

This  Hamilton's  Bawn,^  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  handy 

I  lose  by  Uie  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 

But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 

For  a  bearnek  or  medt-ko^m^  we  now  must  consider. 

First,  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-house. 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  Call  to  us ; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remidn ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  year : 
With  a  down  larae  vessels  my  vaiilt  shall  be  stored; 
No  little  scrub  jout  shall  come  on  my  board : 
And  you  and  the  dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stmt  me  at  nisht  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  you  to  pnrioin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirloin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  h*ve  pondered  again  and  acain  on't : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent, 
Whatever  they  give  me  I  must  be  contenl^ 
Or  join  with  tne  court  in  every  debate ; 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate. 

Thus  ended  the  knight :  thus  began  his  meek  wife; 
It  wmd  and  AaU  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm  giown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  oomes, 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  nims.' 
With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean! 
I'm  all  over  daubed  when  I  sit  by  the  dean. 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear, 
The  captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here ; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanship  a  straw. 
For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe ; 
Or  should  ne  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert, 
Will  tell  him  that  dhaplains  should  not  be  so  pert ; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayei% 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs. 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  vain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah,^  who  listened  to  all  that  was  pMt, 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste, 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  call^  to  be  drest. 
Cried,  Madam,  why,  surely  my  master's  possesi. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster  I  how  fine  it  will  sound  I 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  madam,  I  guessed  there  would  never  come  coodt 
When  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  Woo£* 
And  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-dreamed 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat ;  0  dear,  how  I  screamed  I 
And  after,  methoufht,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly  she  sua  I  should  hear  some  ill  newt. 

•  Bwift  spmt  almost  a  whols  jeer  (17ai-«>  at  Ck)A»d,  In  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthar  Aehesoo,  aaristtng  8lr 
Arthur  in  his  afiioultiuml  ImimvepMDts,  and  leeturlng,  as 
usual,  the  lady  of  the  manor  upon  the  Improvement  of  h«r 
hoal^  by  walkisf ,  and  her  mind  by  rsadinf  .  The  eiream« 
staaos  of  Sir  Arthur  lefetlnc  a  raiaoiM  bolldinff  called  HamlltoB^ 
Bawn  to  the  orown  for  a  barrack,  gave  rias  to  ooe  of  the 
dean's  moat  llTdy  pieces  of  fugitive  homour.— &ocr«  L^/k  ^ 
Bm^ft  A  bawn  Is  strictly  a  plaoe  near  a  houae  enclomd  with 
mad  or  stone  walla  to  keep  the  cattlou 

I  BIr  Arthur  Adheaon,  an  intimate  fHend  of  the  poet.  Sir 
Arthur  waa  anoeator  of  the  preeent  BaLfl  of  Gorford. 

>  A  large  old  house  bdonging  to  Sir  Arthur,  two  mDea  from 
hia  raaidettceu 

•  A  cant  word  in  Ireland  for  a  poor  country  oktsyman. 
«  My  ladyli  walttng-mald. 

•  Two  of  Sir  Arthur's  maaagera 
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De*r  madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
You.  might  have  a  barrack  wheuerer  jou  pleaae : 
And,  madam,  I  alwajs  beliered  you  so  stout. 
That  for  twentr  denials  rou  wonl4  not  give  out. 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  nurierf. 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  1  would  give  him  no  rest ;  •  * 
But,  m^iam,  I  beg  you  contrive  and  invent. 
And  woRy  him  out,  'till  he  gives  his  consent.  * 

Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  banack  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hanged  I  can't  sleep  a  wink  : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived. 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure.  Sir  iVrthur  has  warning, 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 

Now  see  when  they  meet  how  their  honours  behave, 
Noble  captain,  your  servant — Sir  Arthur,  your  slave ; 
You  honour  me  much — the  honour  is  mine — 
Twae  a  sad  rainy  night — ^but  the  morning  is  fine. 
Pray  how  does  my  iMiy  t — my  wife's  at  your  service. 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervis. 
Good  morrow,  good  captain — I'll  wait  on  you  down — 
You  shan't  stir  a  foot — ^^ou'll  think  me  a  clown — 
For  all  the  world,  captain,  not  half  an  inch  farther— 
You  must  be  obeyed — your  servant.  Sir  Arthur ; 
Mv  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown — 
I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own« 

'  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  <^your  pimte^ 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate.' 
Pray  madam,  be  quiet :  what  was  it  I  said  t 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Next'day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state ; 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  nte  ; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara,  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 
6ee  now  comes  the  captain  all  diwibed  with  gold 

lace; 
O,  la !  the  sweet  gentleman,  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  ndee  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  eirCer,  it  prances  and  rears. 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  command. 
Drawn  up  in  our  court,  when  the  captain  cries.  Stand. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  I  had  dizened  vou  out  like  a  queen). 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour. 
Looks  up  to  vour  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 

iHis  beaver  is  cocked ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that, 
'or  a  captain  of  hone  never  takes  off  his  hat ; 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle, 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle) ; 
Then  flourishes  thrioe  his  sword  in  the  air. 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt  I) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  nilt. 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  bc^in : 
Pray  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  the  ground. 
Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  us.. 
Vm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us ; 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day ; 
Youte  heartily  welcome;  but  as  for  good  cheer. 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year. 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest 

Lord,  madam  I  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  Jest ; 
You  banter  me,  madam,  the  kingdom  must  gnni 
You  officers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant. 

*  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming' 
No^  madam,  Hm  only  Sir  Arthur  a-humming. 


To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  stoiy), 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor' have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  intreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  becanise  he's  their  bettefs,  you  carve  for  him 

fiist, 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amased  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  <^  their  eyes,  as  th^  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  clothes ; 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  cletgy  how  glio  his  tongue  xan ; 
'  And  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  give, 
You'll  never  want  parsons  as  long  as  you  live ; 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose, 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes ; 
G —  d — ^me,  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  B — s,  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  lent ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band ; 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jenny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown ; 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 
G —  d — ^me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  scholar,  when  just  frcMn  his  college  broke  loose^ 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cnr  60  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  Nowdi^  and  Blvturkt,  and  Omun,^  and  stufl^ 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  of  the  nation ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cufls  I  was  always  the  cock  of  Uie  school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me, 
And  the  puppy  oonftssed  he  expected  no  good  o'  nut. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife. 
But  he  mauled  me ;  I  ne'er  was  so  mauled  in  my  lift; 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  veiy  odd. 
The  first  man  I  robbed  was  a  parson  by  G--. 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sici>to  this  day.' 

Never  since  I  was  bom  did  I  hear  so  much  wit. 
And,  madam,  I  laughed  till  I  thought  I  should  split. 
So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean, 
Ab  who  uiould  say,  iVbv,  am  /  nJttnny  and  Imn  t^ 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips. 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 

Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk. 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call.  Will  your  ladyship  walk  1 
Her  ladyship  answers,  I'm  just  coming  down. 
Then  turning  to  Hannah  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  uie  was  glad. 
Cried,  *  Hussy,  whv  sure  the  wendi  is  gone  mad ; 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains  t 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  paina. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears. 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers. 
For  your  life  not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  charge  ye ; 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy.' 


United  with  Swift  in  friendship  and  in  fame,  but 
possessing  far  higher  powers  as  a  poet,  and  more 
refined  taste  as  a  satirist,  was  Alkxandeb  Pofb, 
bom  in  London  May  22,  1688.  His  fiither,  a  linen 
draper,  having  acquired  an  independent  fortune^ 
retired  to  Binfleld,  in  Windsor  Forest  He  was  a 
floman  Cathdic,  and  the  young  poet  was  partljr 

>  Dr  Jenny,  a  dergyiiuui  In  the  nelghboarhood. 
*  OvMs,  Flntardis,  Homers.        'Ifloknsnicsformyla^J'. 
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cheiter.  vTiere  he  kmpooned  hi*  tc*ch«'.  vu 
MTerelj  puniihed.  and  afterwardi  taken  home  by 
hii  parenU.  He  cdocated  biTnaelf.  and  attended  m 
■cliool  after  his  twelfth  year  I  The  whole  of  hii 
,  Mil;  life  wM  that  of  a  icTere  (tadeot.  Us  waa  i 
poet  in  hia  infancy. 


J    The  vritinin  at  Dryden  became  the  more  particular 
,    olyect  of  )iii  admiration,  and  he  preialled  Upon  a 
,    friend  to  introduce  him  to  WiU'i  coflbehouie.  vhir^h 
I    Drjdm  then  frniiieiited.  Chat  he  might  have  the  gnt- 
'    tiScalion  of  aeeing  an  author  whom  he  to  enthuiiat- 
tlixlly  admired.  l'o|>e  wai  then  not  more  than  twelve 
■   ;can  of  age    He  wrote,  but  afterwards  deitroyed, 
Tarloim  dramatic  piccea,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
compoacd  hJ  PajtoroJi,  and  hi«  iroitationi  of  Chaucer. 
He  aoon  became  acquainted  with  moit  of  the  eminent 
'    person!  uf  tbe  day  both  in  polltici  and  literature. 
;     In  ITll  appeared  hi*  Euafon  Critkitm,  unquestion- 
ably the  Bnest  piece  of  argumentatire  and  reasoninir 
<    poetry  In  the  English  language.     Tlie  work  i<  laid 
to  hare  been  composed  two  yean  before  publication, 
I    when  Pope  wa*  only  twenty-one.     The  ripeness  of 
I   Judfcment  which  it  displays   ii  truly   marrelloas. 
Addison  commended  the  'Eswiy'  warmly  in  the 
i    gpectatur,  and  it  initantly  rose  into  great  popn- 
I    Ivjtj.  The  style  of  Pope  was  now  formed  and  com- 
i    plete.    His  Teraiflcation  was  that  of  his  inaiter, 
'    Dry  den,  but  he  gave  the  heroic  couplet  a  peculiar 
I    terseness,  correctness,  and  melody.     The  essay  waa 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  Rap*  of  At  Lock. 
.    The  stealing  of  a  lock  of  hair  fVom  a  beanty  of  the 
I    day.  Mill  Arabella  Fennor,  by  her  loTcr,   Lord 
'    Fetre,  wu  taken  seriooily,  and  caused  an  estrange- 
ment between  the  bmllies,  and  Pope  wrote   his 
i   poem  to  make  a  jest  of  the  aHUr, '  and  langh  them 
'   togetlier  again.'    In  thli  he  did  not  lueceed,  but  be 
I   a^«d  greatly  to  hia  lepntatioD  by  the  eObrt    The 


machmtrji  of  the  poem,  fiioDded  upoo  the  BoncnHdan 
theory,  that  the  elements  are  iohabited  by  Ipilili, 
which  they  called  sylphi,  gnomes  nympha,  and 
salamanders,  waa  >«£led  at  the  mggcstion  <rf'  Dr 
Oarth  and  some  <d  his  fHenda.    Sylphs  bad  been 

Eriooity  m^tkned  aa  inTliible  attendaoti  on  the 
,  and  the  idea  is  ihadowed  oat  in  Shakapeare'i 
'  Artel,' and  the  amoaementa  of  the  fsMea  in  the  ■  Mid- 
nunnier  Night'i  Drewn.'  But  P<^  haa  bfended  the 
most  delicate  satire  with  tbe  moat  UTely  ftncy,  and 
produced  the  flneat  and  loaat  bdllianl  mock-hen^ 
poem  in  tbe  world.  '  It  it,'  aaya  JohnaoD, '  tlie  moat 
alr7,  tbe  most  ingcnioM,  ud  tbe  moat  deliichtfal  at 
sU  Pope'i  compoaitioui.'  The  Templi  of  Famt  and 
the  Eltgif  OK  a»  Unfortiaait  Lady,  were  next  pob- 
liahed)  and  in  1713  appeared  hi*  WiiidMir  Faral, 
which  was  chiefly  written  so  early  as  1701,  The 
latter  ws*  evidently  tbunded  on  Denhain'i '  Oxqier'a 
Hill,'  which  it  far  excels.  Pope  vraa,  properly  apeak- 
ing,  no  mere  descriptJTe  poet  He  nuide  the  pic- 
turesque subaervient  to  *iewi  of  historical  erenta, 
or  to  sketches  of  life  and  morala.  But  most  of  the 
'  Windsor   Forest'   being    composed   in  his   earlier 

Ceira,  amidst  the  shade*  of  those  noble  woods  which 
e  selcclvd  for  the  theme  of  his  Terse,  there  is  in  thii 
poem  a  greater  diiplHy  of  sympathy  with  external 
nature  and  rural  objects  than  in  any  of  hi*  other 
works.  The  lawn*  and  glade*  of  the  forest,  tbe 
ruB*et  plains,  and  blue  hills,  and  even  the 'purple 
dyes'  of  the  '  wild  heath,'  had  struck  liii  young 
iinuftiTiation.  His  account  (€  tbe  dyiug  pheaaaat  ii 
■  finished  picture — 

See  1  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springy 
And  mount*  exulting  on  Iriumpbuit  wings : 
Short  is  hii  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
rluttvra  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground* 
Ah  I  what  arail  bis  glossy  vaiying  dyes. 


Another  flne  pointing  of  external  nature,  M  pic- 
turesque ai  any  to  be  found  in  the  purely  deacrip- 
tire  poetst  ii  tbe  winter  piece,  in  the  '  Temple  of 
Fame'— 

So  Zembla's  rock*  (Uw  beauteous  work  of  frost) 

Rise  white  In  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coaat; 

Pale  suns,  unfclt,  at  distance  roll  away,  ' 

And  on  tbe  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play  ; 

External  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 

t:ii  .!._  v^..i.i  — -luntains  prop  the  incumbents^: 


Fope  now  commenced  hi*  traoalation  of  the  Eiad. 
At  flnt  the  gigiuttlc  ta*k  oppressed  him  with  it« 

difficulty,  but  he  grew  more  familiar  with  Bonter** 
images  and  eipressiooa,  and  In  ft  abort  time  waa 
able  to  despatch  fifty  Terses  a-day.  Great  part  at 
the  manuscript  waa  written  npon  tbe  back*  and 
1  of  lettera,  evincing  that  it  was  not  with- 
■eason  he  waa  called  paptr~tpanmg  Pope.  Tbe 
poet  obtained  a  clear  sum  of  XSSSOh  <s.  by  thU 
tTBoslalion :  hi*  ciclanmtion — 

And  thank*  to  Homer,  *!nce  I  live  and  thrive. 
Indebted  to  do  prince  or  peer  alive — 
waa,  however,  acarcely  jnat,  if  we  conaider  that  thk 
large  sum  was  in  fact  a '  benevolence'  from  the  uppn 
clasaei  of  society,  good-naturedly  deaigned  to  reward 
his  literary  merit  ThefaraeofPopewaanotadvanced 
in  an  equal  degree  with  his  fortaue  by  his  labours 
as  a  translator.  The  '  fatal  facility '  of  his  rhyme, 
tbe  additional  false  araamenta  which  he  imparted 
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to  tiie  uicient  Greek,  uid  hii  departore  trmn  the 
nice  ducriminiition  of  character  and  ipeech  which 
preTaJla  in  Homer,  are  fiiuita  now  uniieruJlj  ad- 
mitted. Cowper  (though  he  failed  himvilf  in  Homer) 
juatl)'  reniarka,  that  tite  Diad  and  Odjue^  in  Pope'i 
handa  '  hare  no  more  the  air  of  antiquity  than  if  he 
had  himaetr  invented  them.'  Tlie  aaccen  of  the 
Qind  led  to  the  tranilation  of  the  OdjMey ;  tnit  Pope 
called  in  hi>  friendi  BcmsDe  and  Fcnton  aa  aaiiitaota. 
TheM  two  coadjuton  tranalated  twelre  books,  am) 
the  ikote*  were  compiled  bj  Broome.  Fenton  re- 
oei*ed  X300,  and  Broome  ;CS0O,  while  I'ope  had 
X38B9,  Sa.  The  Homeric  labonra  occupied  a  period 
of  twelve  jean — from  1713  to  1735.  The  improTe- 
ment  of  hii  pecuniary  reaonrcea  enabled  the  poet  to 
remove  from  the  ihadea  ot  Windtor  Foreat  to  a 
nearer  the  metmpolia.  He  purchaied  a 
a  boiue  and  grouodi  at  Twickenham,  to 


which  lie  removed  with  hit  father  and  mother,  and 
where  he  continued  to  reaide  daring  the  remainder 
of  hii  life.  Thii  claaiic  ipot,  which  Pope  delighted 
to  improve,  and  where  he  waa  viaited  by  miniatera 
of  itate,  wita.  poeta,  and  beantiea,  ia  now  greatly 
defaced.*  Whilit  on  a  viiit  to  Oifiml  in  171B,  Pope 
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poetical  and  paiaionate  of  hii  worki,  the  EpiiOt 
film  Eloua  to  Abelard.  The  delicacy  of  the  poet  in 
veiling  over  the  circnoiatancea  of  the  atory,  and  at 
the  lame  time  preeerring  the  ardour  of  Eloiu'a 
paaaion.  the  beauty  of  hia  imagery  and  deacriptiona, 
the  eiqniiite  nidody  of  tui  versification,  riling  and 
falling  like  the  tonei  of  an  Solian  harp,  ai  he  iuc- 
ceuively  portraya  the  tumnlti  of  guilty  lore,  the 
deepest  penitence,  and  the  higheat  devotional  Tap> 
tnre,  have  never  been  aurpuaed.  If  leaa  genijd 
taatea  and  a  love  of  aatire  withdrew  Pope  &om  thoaa 
fonntain-springi  of  the  Muae.  it  iraa  obviouiiy  fhiio 
no  want  of  power  in  the  poet  to  ditplay  the  richest 
hnea  of  imagination,  or  Ute  flneat  Impulsei  of  the 
human  mind.  The  next  literary  midertaking  of 
ODT  author  was  an  edition  of  Sbuspeare,  in  which 
he  attempted,  with  hut  Indifi^r^ut  mcceH,  to  eita- 
bliah  the  text  of  the  mighty  poet,  and  explain  hti 
obacuritiea.  In  1733,  he  pnbUahed  hia  Eaaj/  on  Mom, 
being  part  of  a  course  of  moral  philosophy  in  rtnt 
wliich  he  projected.  The  *  Esiay '  ia  now  read,  not 
(or  Its  philosophy,  bnt  for  its  poetry.  Its  meta- 
physical diatinctioni  are  neglected  for  thoae  splen- 
did passages  and  strildng  incidents  which  irradiate 
the  poem.  In  lines  like  the  fullowing,  he  speaks  with 
a  minted  sweetness  and  dignity  snpcrior  to  hli 
great  master  Dryden : — 

a  the 

ly*  to  be  blest. 
The  aoul,  uaeuy  and  oonfined,  from  tame, 
Rests  and  sxpatiatea  in  a  liie  to  come. 


Yetti 


n  cloud  ■,  or  hei 
•oul,  proud  science  nr 
u  the  tolai  walk  or  n 


Uk,. 


Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill  a  hi 

"  safer  world  in  depth  of  wooda  ei 


some  happier  iiland  in  the  watery  waste. 

When  ■lavea  once  mar«  their  native  Uiid  behold. 

Ho  fiends  torment,  no  Chriitiana  thint  for  gold. 

To  be,  conteatt  his  natural  deaire, 

He  asks  DO  angel'i  wing,  no  seraph'i  fire ; 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  iky, 

Hia  &ilhful  dog  ahall  bear  liim  company. 

Oh  Happiness  1  our  being's  end  and  aim, 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whate'er  thy  name  | 

That  lomethine  itiU  which  prompts  the  Btsmal  aigh. 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  date  to  die. 

Which,  itill  >o  near  as,  yet  beyond  ua  liea, 

O'eriooked,  seen  doubif,  by  the  fool,  and  wise  I 

Plant  of  ceiratlal  seed  I  if  dropped  below, 

Say,  in  what  mortal  Mil  thou  deigii'st  to  growl 

Fair  openinc  to  aome  court's  propitious  shine. 

Or  deep  witS  diamoudi  in  the  flamini;  minet 

Twinod  with  the  wrtaths  Parnassian  lauiels  yield, 

Or  reaped  in  iron  harreats  of  the  field  I 
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Where  grows  1 — where  grows  it  not  f  If  Tain  our  toil, 
We  ouj^t  to  bUme  the  culture,  not  the  toil* 
Fixed  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere ; 
Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  eTerywhen ; 
^is  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  iree. 
And  fled  from  moDarchs,  St  John  I  dwella  with  thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way  1    The  learned  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease  ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasnre  end  in  piin ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  contess  even  virtue  vain  ; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fkll. 
To  trust  in  eveiything,  or  doubt  of  alL 

Fbpe*B  ftiture  labofora  w«ce  chiefly  oonflned  to 
ntiie.  In  1727  he  published,  in  coi4iincti0n  with 
hit  ftiend  Swift,  three  Tolumes  at  MueeUoMiet,  in 
profe  and  verte,  whidi  drew  down  upon  the  authon 
A  torrent  of  invective,  lampoooi,  and  libela,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  Lhrndad^  by  Pope.  This  ela- 
borate and  splmidid  satire  displays  the  fertile  inven- 
tfen  of  the  poetv  the  variety  of  his  illostraticMn,  and 
the  unrivalled  force  and  ftcilatj  of  his  diction; 
but  it  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  pity 
than  admiration — ^pity  that  one  so  highly  giited 
dioold  have  allowed  himself  to  descend  to  things  so 
mean,  and  devote  the  end  of  a  great  litenvy  1&  to 
the  infliction  of  retribntary  pain  on  every  humble 
aspirant  in  the  world  of  letters.  'I  have  often 
wondered,*  says  Cowper,  '  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  the  "Donciad**  should  haw  written  these 


That  mercy  I  to  othen  show^ 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  justly  remarked,  that  Pope  must  have 
snflered  the  most  from  these  wretched  contentions. 
It  is  known  that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much 
changed  for  the  worse.    Misfortwies  were  also  now 

Ekthering  round  him.  Swift  was  fast  verging  on 
sanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world ;  Atterbury  and 
Oay  died  in  1732;  and  next  year  his  venerable 
mother,  whose  declining  years  he  had  watched  with 
affbctionate  solicitude,  also  expired.  Between  the 
years  1733  and  1740,  Pope  published  his  inimitable 
£pistles.  Satires,  and  Moral  Essays,  addressed  to  his 
friends  Bollngbroke,  Bathurst,  Arbathnot,  ftc,  and 
containing  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
mixed  up  with  withering  inrective  and  the  fiercest 
denunciations.  In  1742  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
the  '  Dunciad,'  displaying  the  final  advent  of  the  god- 
dess to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.  The  point  of 
his  individual  satire,  and  tiie  richness  and  Mdness 
of  his  general  design,  attest  the  undiminished  powers 
and  intense  feeling  of  the  poet  Next  year  Pope 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  four  books  of  the 
*  Dnnciad,'  and  elevated  Colb^  Gibber  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hero  of  the  poem.  This  imenriaUe  honour 
had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  Theobald,  a  tasteless 
critic  and  commentator  on  Shakspeare ;  but  in  thus 
yielding  to  his  personal  dislike  of  Gibber,  Pope  in- 
jured the  force  of  his  satire.  The  laureate,  as  War- 
ton  justly  remarks,  *  with  a  great  stock  of  levity, 
Tanity,  and  affectation,  had  sense,  and  wit,  and 
hmnour ;  and  the  author  of  the  **  Gareless  Husband** 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  king  of  the  dunoes.'  Gib- 
ber was  all  vivacity  and  oon^t — tiie  very  reverse 
of  personified  dulness, 

Sinking  from'thought  to  thought^  a  vast  profound. 

Political  events  came  in  the  tear  of  this  aoemnulated 
and  vehement  satire  to  agitate  the  last  days  of  Pope. 


The  anticipated  approach  of  the  Pretender  kd  the 
government  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  every 
Roman  Gatholic  from  appearing  within  ten  miles  of 
London.  The  poet  complied  with  the  proclamation ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  too  iH  to  be  in  town. 
This*  additional  prodamation  from  the  Highest  of 
an  Powers,*  as  he  terms  his  sickneu,  he  submitted 
to  without  murmuring.  A  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, added  to  a  life  of  oeasdess  study  and  contem- 
plation, operating  on  a  firame  naturally  delicate  and 
dinned  from  birth,  had  completely  exhausted  the 
powers  of  Pope.  He  complained  of  his  inabilitj  to 
think ;  yet,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said, '  I 
am  so  certain  of  tiie  soul's  being  immortal,  that  ^ 
seem  to  fed  it  within  me  as  it  were  by  intuition.* 
Another  of  his  dying  remarks  was, '  There  is  nothiiw 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and, 
indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue.*  He 
died  at  Twickeimam  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Pope  have  given  rise 
to  abundance  of  comment  and  speculation.  The 
occasional  fierceness  and  petulance  of  his  satire  can- 
not be  justified,  even  by  th^  coarse  attacks  of  hia 
opponents,  and  must  hie  ascribed  to  his  extreme 
sensibility,  to  over-indulged  vanity,  and  to  a  has^ 
and  irritable  temper.  His  sickly  constitution  debar- 
ring him  from  active  pursuits,  he  placed  too  high  a 
value  on  mere  literary  flune,  and  was  deficient  in 
the  manly  virtues  of  sincerity  and  candour.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  public  benefkctor,  by  stigmatis- 
ing the  vices  of  tbe  great,  and  lashing  the  absord 
pretenders  to  teste  and  literature.  He  was  a  finki 
and  steady  firiend ;  and  hd  all  our  literary  biography, 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  constant  undeviating 
afibction  ami  reverence  lor  his  venerable  parents. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage. 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  mposing  ace ; 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death  ; 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 

And  keep  at  least  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

As  a  poet,  it  would  be  ahsnrd  to  rank  Pope  with  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  lyre ;  with  the  universality  ot 
Shakspeare,  or  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  He  was 
undoubtedlv  more  the  poet  of  artificial  life  and  man- 
ners than  the  poet  of  nature.  He  was  a  nice  observer 
and  an  accurate  describer  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  varying  shades  and  g^radations  of 
vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly.  He  was  too  fond 
of  point  and  antithesis,  but  the  polish  of  the  weapon 
was  equalled  by  its  keenness.  *  Let  us  look,'  saya 
GampbeU,  'to  tne  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis^ 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  tiioughts,  and  we 
shall  forgive  him  for  beitfg  too  antithetic  and  sen- 
tentious.' His  wit,  fSoncy,  and  aood  sense,  are  ac 
remarkable  as  his  satire.  His  degance  has  never 
been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled :  it  is  a  combi- 
nation of  intdlect,  imagination,  and  taste,  under  the 
direction  of  an  independent  spirit  and  refined  moral 
feding.  If  he  had  studied  more  in  the  school  of 
nature  and  of  Shakspeare,  and  less  in  the  schod  of 
Horace  and  Boileau ;  if  he  had  cherished  the  frame 
and  spirit  in  which  he  composed  the '  Elegy'  and 
the  *  Eloisa,'  and  forgot  his  too  exclusive  &votion 
to  that  which  inspired  the  *I>unciad,*  the  world 
would  have  hallowed  his  memory  with  a  still  more 
affectionate  and  j^ermanent  interest  than  even  that 
which  waits  on  him  as  one  of  our  most  briUiant 
and  accomplished  English  poets. 

Mr  Gampbell  in  his  ^Spenimens'has  given  an  do- 
quent  estimate  of  the  general  powers  of  Pope,  witii 
reference  to  his  position  as  a  poet : — '  That  Pope  was 
neither  so  insenaible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  nor 
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io  indistinct  in  describing  thenit  as  to  forget  the 
character  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge, 
without  exaggerating  his  picturesqueness.  But  be- 
fore speaking  of  that  qualitj  in  his  writings,  I  would 
beg  leaye  to  observe,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  the  fk- 
cnlty  by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  cxf 
art|  is  essentially  the  same  faculty  which  enables  him 
to  be  a  faithful  describer  of  simple  nature;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  nature  and  art  are  to  a  greater  degree 
relative  tenns  in  poetical  description  than  is  generally 
recollected ;  and  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and 
manners  are  of  so  mudi  importance  in  fiction,  as  to 
make  tlie  exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  than  the  description  of  simple 
physical  appearances.  The  poet  is  **  creation's  heir.** 
He  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.  It  is 
surely  by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he  ex- 
cites in  existence,  and  not  by  the  class  of  saljects 
which  he  chooses,  that  we  roost  fairly  appreciate  the 
genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  It  is  no 
ureverenoe  to  the  external  charms  at  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet* s  study 
than  the  manners  and  affections  of  his  species. 
Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess;  but  by  nature,  no  one 
rightly  understands  her  mere  inanimate  fiioe,  how- 
ever charming  it  may  be,  or  the  simple  landscape- 
painting  of  trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers. 
Why,  tlien,  try  Pope,  or  any  other  poet,  exclusively 
by  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate  phenomena? 
ifature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
means  life  in  all  its  circumstances — ^nature,  moral 
as  well  as  external.  As  the  subject  of  inspired  fic- 
tion, nature  includes  artificial  forms  and  manners. 
Richardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer. 
Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of 
art;  and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived  ftom  it. 
Satan's  spenr  is  compared  to  &e  pine,  tiiat  makes 
"  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral;"  and  his  shield  is 
like  t!ie  moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen 
through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist  The  *'  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner, 
and  all  the  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  drcnmstanoeof 
glorious  war,**  are  ail  artificial  images.  When  8hak- 
speare  groups  into  one  view  the  most  sublime  objecte 
of  the  universe,  he  fixes  on  **  the  doud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples."  Those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectade  of  the  launch- 
ing of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for 
adding  this  to  tiie  examples  of  the  sublime  objecte 
of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  forget 
the  impression,  and  of  having  witoessed  it  reflected 
from  the  faces  of  ten  thousand  spectators.  They 
seem  yet  before  me.  I  sympathin  with  their  deep 
and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their  flnal  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affect- 
ing national  solemnity.  Wlien  the  vast  bulwark 
sprang  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which 
sne  swung  mijestically  round,  gave  the  imagination 
a  contrast  of  the  stormy  dement  in  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and  nighte  of 
danger  which  she  had  to  encounter,  aU  the  ends  of 
the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she 
had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awAil 
presentiment  before  the  mind ;  and  when  the  heart 
gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced 
on  a  living  being.' 

Tkelfemiak, 

Te  nymphs  of  Solyma  I  begin  the  soof : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  bdeog. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids^ 
Delight  no  more — 0  thou  my  voios  inspiriL 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  firel 


Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Vimn  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  1 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move^ 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Te  heavens  1  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  stonus  a  shdter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  snail  fall ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  flv  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom  I 
Oh,  spnng  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom  I 
See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  inoense  of  the  breathing  spring  1 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance  1 
See  noddinr  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  I 
See  spicy  douds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carmd's  floweiy  top  perfume  the  skies  I 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way!  a  Ood.  a  Ood  appears  1 
A  Ood,  a  Ood  1  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo  !  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ; 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ve  valleys  rise ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  Ikomage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  I 
The  Saviour  comes  1  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf :  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  I 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hoar ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  firashest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
^v  day'o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects  ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Teeds  from  his  hand  and  in  his  bosom  wanns ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  mcwt  with  hateful  eyes ; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  sted  be  covered  o'er. 
The  braaen  teumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  usdess  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshue  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shalfyield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  fidd 
The  swain  in  banen  deserts  wiUi  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  mumurinff  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  vallevs,  onoe  perplexed  with  thorn. 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  floweiy  palms  succeed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead^ 
And  boys  in  floweiy  bands  the  tiger  lead : 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shdl  meet. 
And  harmless  serpente  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smilinc  infant  in  his  hand  sbdl  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake; 
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Pleased  the  green  luttn  of  the  icales  amrej, 

And  with  their  forkr  tongue  ihall  innocentlj  plaj. 

Rise,  crowned  with  liffht,  imperial  Salem,  rise  J 

Exalt  thj  toweiy  head,  and  lift  thy  eres  1 

See  a  long  race  iky  n>acioiu  courts  adora  t 

See  future  sons  and  oaughten  jet  unhoin. 

In  crowding  mnks  on  eveiy  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  I 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  Bpi<7  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  hearen  its  sparkling'portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  I 

No  mors  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 

Nor  erening  Crnthia  fill  her  silrer  hotn ; 

But  lost,  dissoiTed  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blase 

0*erflow  thy  courts :  the  Lifht  himself  shall  shine 

Rercaled,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  fixed  his  word,  his  saring  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  erer  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reikis  I 

[The  TnUt,"] 

[From  *  The  R^is  of  the  Lock.*] 

And  now,  unreiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Each  silver  Tsse  in  mystic  order  laid  ; 
Firet,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncorered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  ima^  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
Tbe  inferior  prientetw,  at  her  altar's  side, 
rrviiibliii^  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  trca.Hu res  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerinsr"  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  cunous  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddeiw  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white, 
iiere  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  ^Iphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plMt  the  gown. 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

[Deienptum  qfBdinda  and  (he  Sj^phs,} 
[From  tbe  ssne] 


Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain. 

The  sun  first  rines  o'er  the  purpled  mam, 

rhan  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone. 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  oflends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gaxers  strike. 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Yet  graceful  case,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  erron  (all. 
Look  on  her  &ce,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graoefnl  hung  behind 
In  equal  curis,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivoiy  neck. 
Love  in. these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chatnsu 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Sli<;ht  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  advent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired  ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  priie  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  firaud  betiay ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phosbos  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  adored  ; 
But  chiefly  Love--to  Love  ao  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  Frendi  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pMr  of  gloves. 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  fonner  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lisjfats  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fiM. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  b^  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prise ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer^ 
I1ie  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 
But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides ; 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  leph  m  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  / 
All  but  the  Sylph,  with  careful  thoughts  opprvst, 
The  impending  wo  sat  heavy  on  his  breait. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair. 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  alfaial  whispers  breathe, ' 
That  seemed  but  lephyn  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wicgs  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  texturss  of  the  filmy  dew. 
Dipped  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wi«g^ 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand  and  thus  begun  : — 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  dsemons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  aSrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  skv ; 
Some,  less  rafined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  li^l 
Pursue  the  staia  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  tne  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guaid  with  anni  divine  the  British  thronab 
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.  Our  humbler  provinoe  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  thoun^  less  glorious  care ; 
To  saTe  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  cale. 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  Temal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  thej  drop  in  showen 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waring  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Naj  oft,  in  dreams,  inTcntiou  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fitir 
That  e'er  deserred  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  bj  force  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  hare  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  fiail  Uhina-jar  reoeire  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  prajers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  hearen  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  falL 
Haste,  then,  je  spirits !  to  jour  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephjretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consi^ ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thme ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  farourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fiftj  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  the  important  chaige,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  hare  we  known  that  seren-fold  fence  to  fail, 
Thou^  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silyer  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whaterer  spirit,  careless  of  his  chai^, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leares  the  fair  at  laii^  ^ 
Shall  feel  sharp  rengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  Bias, 
Be  stopped  in  rials,  or  transfixed  with  pins  ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  rain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrirelled  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  s£m  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  I 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  maiy  rinelets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  : 
With  beatinf  hearts  the  dire  erent  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fitte. 


{From  ihe  SpidU  ofEloiaa  to  Ahdard.^ 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  hearenly-pensire  contemplation  dwells. 
And  erer-musing  melancholy  reigns. 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  restal's  reins  t 
Why  rore  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  1 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  t 
Tet,  yet  I  lore  I — From  Abelard  it  came^ 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fataJ  name!  rest  erer  unrerealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lipe  in  holy  silence  aealtd : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  cjose  disguise. 
Where,  mixed  with  God's,  his  lored  idea  lies : 
O,  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appears 
Already  written — ^wash  it  out,  my  tears  1 
In  rain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays, 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls  1  whose  darksome  round  oontunt 
Repentant  sighs,  and  roluntary  pains : 
Te  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  uiees  hare  worn  t 
Te  grots  and  carems  shagged  with  horrid  thorn  1 


Shrines,  where  their  rigils  pale-eyed  rirgins  keep  I 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  foi^ot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is, not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain^ 
Nor  tears  for  aces  taught  to  flow  in  rain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  tiembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear  I 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  1  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  wo : 
Now  warm  in  lore,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  conrent's  solitanr  gloom ! 
There  stem  religion  quench^  the  unwilling  flame, 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  lore  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  nge  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine  1 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  Is  my  Abelard  less  kind  tnan  they  1 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  1  need  not  spare  ; 
Lore  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  gire  me  all  thy  grief. 
Hearen  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banished  lorer,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  lore  inspires 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  fiuthful  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.    *    * 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care, 
Plsjits  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer; 
From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled, 
1^  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
I  ou  raised  these  hallowed  walls ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shnnes  irndiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given. 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  iu-requit^  heaven : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  day's  eternal  bound) 
These  moes-nown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowi*ed| 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Thy  eyes  diffused  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten^  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
Tis  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  tiy, 
O  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity  1 
But  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend  t 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  t 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  1 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocu  reclined, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  wand 'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  hill^ 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  eales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionaiy  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Lone  sounding  isks,  and  intermingled  sravea, 
Bla^  MeUuK^Loly  sits,  and  round  ner  uuowi 
A  death-like  silenoe^  and  a  dread  repose : 
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Her  gloomy  pretence  MuldeDi  all  the  BceDe, 
Shades  erei-y  flower,  and  darkens  ererf  green. 
Deepens  the  munnor  of  the  ialling  floodii» 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.    * 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  Tiew  t 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  flj,  paisue, 
RiBe  in  the  grore,  before  the  altar  rise. 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes, 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  Ood  and  me ; 
Thy  voice  1  seem  in  erery  hymn  to  hear. 
With  evevy  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  Uil  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  &ee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight. 
Priests,  tapen,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight ; 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned. 
While  altars  blase,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie^ 
Kind  Tirtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  ere; 
While  praying,  trembling  in  the  Oust  I  roll, 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul: 
Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou  art  1 
Oppose  thyself  to  heaven ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode ; 
AsMist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  Ood  J 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me !  far  as  pole  from  pole ; 
Rine  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll ! 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  1  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whi^'er  was  mine. 
Fair  even,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view!) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  s^ieu  ! 
Oh  grace  serene  1  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair  I 
Divine  oblivion  of  low>thoughted  care ! 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky  I 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality  I 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest : 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest  1 

Sec  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
'  Come,  sister,  come !  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister,  come  away ; 
Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep. 
Even  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  Ood,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.' 

I  come,  I  come !  prepare  your  roseate  bowen^ 
Celestial  palms,  ana  ever-blooming  flowers ; 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
Thou,  Abelatd  I  the  last  sad  ofilice  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  ray  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul  I 
Ah  no ! — in  sacred  vestments  may  st  th<m  stand. 
The  hallowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye. 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see  I 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly  I 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye  I 
nil  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er. 
And  «yen  my  Abalaid  be  Ivf  ed  m 


Oh  death,  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tb  man  we  love. 

Then,  too,  when  (ate  shall  thy  hit  frame  deetroj 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy). 
In  trance  ecst4tic  may  thy  pangii  be  drowned. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  roond , 
From  opening  skies  thy  streamii^  glories  shine^ 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  &ve  like  mine  I 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  nams^ 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  1 
Then,  aces  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er. 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more^ 
If  ever  chance  two  wand'ring  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  sprin& 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads. 
And  drina  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
'  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  I' 


What  beck'ning  gboet,  along  the  moonlisht  ehad*. 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  f 

Tis  she  l---but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gondt 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionaiy  sword! 

0  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  1  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well! 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  t 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die! 

Why  bade  ve  else,  ye  powers  1  her  soul  aspix* 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  I 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes ; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  sods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage:  f 

Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bun  a  length  of  years^ 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  laay  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confine<l  to  their  own  paUce  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  eariy  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  drq^  below; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place, 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guaidian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  1 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  whidi  warmed  the  world  beSfora, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  DMwe. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rales  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  &11 : 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besieffe  your  gates: 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  say 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo  1  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled. 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away 
The  gase  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  wo. 

What  can  atone  (O  ever  injursd  shade!) 
Thy  iate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid ! 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  moumfril  Uer : 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clooed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
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Wliat  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
OrieTe  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockeiy  of  wo 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  t 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polish^  marble  emulate  thy  face  I 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  ditge  be  muttered  o'er  thj  tomb  f 
Yet  shall  thj  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thj  breast: 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  vear  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  bj  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not. 
To  whom  ndated,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  Uiee ; 
'TIS  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue^ 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays,    - 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  sluill  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  muse  foigot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more ! 

{^ffappimeas  Depend*,  not  <m  Goods,  hiU  on  Ftrfne.] 

[From  the  *  B«sj  on  Man.*] 

Order  is  Heaven's  fint  law ;  and  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  fit>m  hence 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

All  nature^s  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing : 

Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  kins. 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend, 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 

But  fortune's  gifts,  if  each  alike  possessed. 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  I 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

Ood  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  diimose, 
And  these  be  happv  called,  unhappy  tnose ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear ; 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse^ 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth  1  attempt  ye -still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  t 
maven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  ilk  three  words — Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  virtue  1  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  ffood  or  bad  the  sifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  Qicse  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Sav,  in  nursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right! 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  f 
Count  all  the  advanta^  prosperous  vice  attains, 
TvB  but  what  virtue  flics  from  and  disdains : 
And  crant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would,     . 
One  iaej  must  waQt»  which  is,  to  pass  forgpod. 


Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below. 

Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  wo  1 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best. 

Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

But  fbols  the  ^ood  alone  unhappy  c»ll. 

For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just  I 

See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dust  1 

See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife  I 

Was  this  their  virtue,  oi  contempt  of  life  I 

Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gave, 

Lamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  t 

Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire  1 

Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  f 

Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  gile  was  death  t 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 

Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me ! 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  t 
There  deviates  nature,  aud^here  wanders  will. 
Ood  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall. 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  &ther  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  CauM 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws  i 

Shall  burning  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires  1 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed. 
Oh  blameless  Bethel  1  to  relieve  thy  breast  1 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  firom  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by ! 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  tne  hanging  wall  f 

But  still  this  worid  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have ! 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God*s  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are! 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell  | 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest, 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  rery  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.    This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  desar — ^but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  whidi  more  blest  1  who  chained  his  country,  say 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day  1 
*  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.' 
What  then  f    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bmd ) 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain ; 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  richo,  your  demand  is  o'ert 
'  No— shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  wantpower  ?* 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thins ; 
'  Why  bounded  power  I  why  private!  why  no  kingf 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given  1 
Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earUi  a  heaven! 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  f 

what  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  jej. 
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««  firtue's  nriM :  a  better  would  you  fix  1 

Then  give  Uumiltty  a  ooadi  and  biz, 

Juftice  a  conqueror's  iword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 

Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 

Weak,  foolish  man !  will  HeaTen  reward  ua  there 

WiUi  the  same  traah  mad  mortals  wish  for  here! 

The  hoy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 

Tet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes  f 

Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  anotner  life, 

Expect  thj  dog,  th j  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 

As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assigned, 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind. ' 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  rirtue  bring 

No  joy,  or  be  destmctire  of  the  thing ; 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  an  undone 

The  niiues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  I 

To  whom  can  riches  giro  repute  or  trust. 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  justi 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold ; 

Esteem  and  lore  were  nerer  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool  I  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 

The  loT«r  and  the  love  of  humankind. 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  oonsdenoe  cl< 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  diflerenoe  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned, 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
*  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl  I' 
111  tell  you,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk. 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  panon  will  be  drunk  ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fallow ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  pranella. 

Stuck  o*er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whom  of  kings : 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucreoe  to  Lucrece : 
But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go !  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  cropt  through  scoundrels  erer  since  the  flood, 
Go  1  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  hare  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  1 
Alas  I  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  when  greatness  lies : 
'  Whero,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  t* 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  tne  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lires  to  find. 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  1 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  go^ 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly^slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes ; 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great  1 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brare. 
Is  but  the  mora  a  fool,  the  mora  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  fidling,  smiles  m  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aunlius  let  him  roign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame  1  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath — 
A  thine  beyond  us,  eren  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have ;  and  what's  unknown. 
The  same  (mj  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  cirole  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade. 
An  Eugene  liviog,  as  a  Cnsar  dead ; 


Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  shine, 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fame  but  from'death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 

As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave ; 

When  what  to  oblirion  better  were  resigned. 

Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 

All  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart  t 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  yean  outweigfaa 

Of  stupid  starors,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Maroellus  exiled  feels, 

Than  Csesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  liesf 
Tell  (for  you  can^  what  is  it  t«  be  wise! 
Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  other  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judf^: 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  landt 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account ; 
Make  mir  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  'mount: 
How  much  of  other  ea5h  is  suro  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  lite  is  risked,  and  always  ease: 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  enry  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall! 
To  sigh  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  I^rd  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billj : 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  lifel 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife ; 
If  parts  alluro  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  widest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  whirling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  everlasting  fame  t 
If  all  united  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  alL 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  gretl^ 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy  1  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  growi. 
From  dirt  and  sea^vreed  as  proud  Venice  roee ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold: 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease. 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  proyincee. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated  I  which  no  act  of  fame 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  lifet 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storiea  halls  invade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 
Alas  1  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enprmous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame  I 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
*  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good  withoui  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 
The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blessed. 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  more  distresied: 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
horn  pleasing  far  than  Vittoe'i  jwj  tcan: 
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Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired, 
For  erer  exerdMd,  yet  never  tired ; 
Nerer  elated,  while  one  man's  oinressed ; 
Nerer  dejected,  while  another's  Dlest ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  yirtue,  is  to  gain. 

• 

IFrom  ike  Prologue  to  the  Sathretj  Addretted  to 

P,  Shut  up  the  door,  good  John !  fatimed  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  uocker ;  saj  I'm  sicic,  I'm  dead. 
The  dog-star  rages  I  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt. 
All  bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rare,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  t 
Thc^  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they  glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  baige. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Eren  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  crota. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross  f 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls  t 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  yain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damned  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  uantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 
Friend  to  my  life !  (which  did  you  not  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remoye  t 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  loyel 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I  ; 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace; 
And  to  be  graye,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  Nkd  civility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head  ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saying  counsel, '  Keep  your  piece  nine  years.* 
'  Nine  years  1'  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury  Laue, 
Lulled  by  soil  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
'  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  t  why  take  it ; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you*d  have  it,  make  it.' 

Three  things  another^s  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me :  *  You. know  his  grace ; 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.' 
Pitholeon  libelled  me — *  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  yon,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  t    Curll  invites  to  dine. 
Hell  write  a  journal,  or  hell  turn  divine.' 

Bless  me  I  a  packet — *  Tis  a  stranger  sues, 
A  y]i)^n  traf^edy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it,  *  furies,  death,  and  rage  f 
If  I  approve, '  commend  it  to  the  staige.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Rred  that  the  house  reject  him, '  'Sdeath  1  111  print  it. 
And  shame  the  fools — ^your  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.' 
Lintot,  dull  rogue  I  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
*  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.' 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks : 
At  last  he  whispers, '  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.' 


Olad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

'  Sir,  let  roe  see  your  works  and  you  no  more.'    *    * 

You  think  this  cruel  ?    Take  it  for  a  rule. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus  1  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcerned  cani;t  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  nurled. 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler!   Break  one  cobweb  throii|^ 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistxy,  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again ; 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  J 
Whom  have  I  hurt  1  has  poet  yet,  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arched  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer  t 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore  t 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moort 
Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit  t 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  witi 
Still  Sappho— il.  Hold ;  tor  God's  sake—youlloflbnd^ 
No  names — ^be  calm — ^leam  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I,  too,  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these — P.  One  flatterer's  worse  than  alL 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  rights 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  anpy  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas  1  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Orub-street  will  my  fame  defend, 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  *  Subscribe,  subscribe  f 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  short. 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid°s  nose,  and, '  Sir !  you  have  an  eye!' 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Q&y  for  my  comfort,  mnguishin^  in  bed, 
'  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head  f 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write!  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink ;  my  parents',  or  my  ^wn  t 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  leu  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot  I  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  beinf  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  1    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth,  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Tidbot,  Somers,  Shefiield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  I 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved  1 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books, 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixon^,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers ;  who  could  take  (fSaust 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense! 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  qnill ; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fr«t ; 
I  never  answered ;  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  prinli 
I  winged  no  war  with  bedlam  or  the  mint. 
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Did  some  more  v>ber  critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrong,  I  Bmiled ,  If  right,  I  kisned  the  rod. 
Paina,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurels  graced  these  ribalds, 
From  slashing  ikntley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds ; 
Fach  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Fach  word-catcher,  that  lires  on  syllables. 
Even  such  small  critics  some  rmrd  may  claim, 
Preeerred  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty  I  in  amber  to  obserre  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grabs,  or  worms  I 
The  things  we  know  aie  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  deril  they  sot  there. 

Were  others  angry  t  I  excused  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  race,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess  1 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown, 
M*ho  turns  a  PerBian  tale  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year ; 
He  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  lires  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left : 
And  he,  who  now  to  senso,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunden  round  about  a  meaning ; 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad, 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  ran  mad : 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate, 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe  t 
And  fwear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whoee  fires 

Tkve  genius  kindles,  and  fur  fame  inspires ; 

Bleat  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 

And  bora  to  write,  oonyeme,  and  lire  with  ease : 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rale  alone. 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

View  him  with  scgrnful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  fiunt  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 

Alike  reserred  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 

A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 

Dreading  even  fools,  bv  flatterers  besieged, 

And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  iaoe  of  praise. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  sudi  a  man  there  be  t 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  wew  he  I* 
♦  ♦  • 

CnrMd  be  the  verse,  how  well  ioe*er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe,  ' 

Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  vimn  steal  a  tear  I 
But  he  who  hurts  a  hanmess  neighbour's  peace,' 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress ; 
^lio  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
Thaft  fop,  whoee  pride  aflTects  a  patron's  name, 
Tet  absinit  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame : 

*  The  Jealousy  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  orlgloatinc  in 
Utacary  and  poUtioal  rivalry,  broke  out  Into  an  open  ruptun 
by  tbe  above  Ughly-flniBhed  and  poignant  Mtlre.  \Micn  Attcr- 
buy  lead  it,  he  mw  that  Popo'i  itrength  lay  in  utirical 
poetary,  and  he  w{ote  to  him  not  to  suiHer  that  talent  to  be  iin- 


Who  can  your  merit  ml/My  approve. 
And  show  the  aente  of  it  without  the  love; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injured,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say^ 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray :    *    * 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  mis^ply. 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  ficti<Hi  lie ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sponis  tremble* — A.  What!  that  thing  of  nlk« 
Sporas,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milkt 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporas  feel  1 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  1 
P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  (plded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings; 
Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fur  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  ei\joys : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eteraid  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  ran  dimpling  all  the  way ; 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squMln  ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politic*,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasph^ies  i 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  C^u, 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss^ 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that  acting  either  party 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrapted  heart, 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  tne  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  strats  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  lUbbins  have  expressed : 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  tnisty 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dusL 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fiwhion's  fool ; 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool ; 
Not  proud  nor  servile :  be  one  poet's  praise. 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery  even  to  kings  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same ; 
That  not  m  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 
But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song ; 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damn  in?  critic,  half-approving  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
lAughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad  $ 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head  ; 
The  blow,  unfelt,  the  tear  ne  never  shed ; 
The  tale  revived,  tbe  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown. 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own ; 
The  morals  blackened  when  the  writings  'scape, 
The  libelled  penon,  and  the  pictured  uape ; 
Abuse  on  all  ne  loved,*or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  (nend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whimper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear. 
Welcome  to  thee,  fair  Virtue,  all  the  past ; 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  I  welcome  even  the  laiitl 

J7te  Mam  iff  Motijf 

CFron  the  Moral  Essays.    EpIsasIII.] 

But  all  our  pnutfes  why  should  lords  engross  t 
Rise,  honest  Muse  1  and  sing  the  Man  oT  Roas : 

*  Loid  Hervcy* 

t  The  Man  of  Roas  was  Mr  John  Kyrls,  who  died  in  17M,  i«ed 
90,  and  was  interred  in  the  choreh  of  IUmb,  in  Hcnlbfdriiir^ 
Mr  KjtIc  was  enabled  to  cfhct  manj  of  his  bencvQlont  pur- 
poses by  tbe  asslittanco  of  liberal  subset  ptiona.  Pope  had 
in  Ross,  OD  his  way  from  Lord  Bathuist's  to  Lord  Oxford. 
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Pleased  Va^a  echoes  through  her  winding  boimdiy 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  moantain*s  sultry  browt 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  Tale  with  shady  xows  t 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  1 
Who  taught  the  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  t 
'  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  overspread ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  st&te^ 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  1  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  and  med*cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  1  enter  but  his  door. 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more : 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now'a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
O  say,  what  sums  that  generous  nand  supply  t 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  chanty  I 

P,  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  I  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 

blaze; 
Te  little  stars  !  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B,  And  what  1  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  t 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  t 

P,  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough^  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between ; 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands ; 
That  live^long  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckfe  taJkes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end  I 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  nerer  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies — ^alas !  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  I 
GaUant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  lore ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  I 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  ralued  more. 
There^  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Thi  Bywg  Christian  to  his  Sotd. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  fr^me : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying-* 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dymf  1 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife^ 

And  lei  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark  I  they  whisper ;  tngels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away  I 


What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  f 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  t 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  f 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount  1 1  fly  I 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  1 

O  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting  t 

We  may  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodioas 
versification  of  Pope*s  Homer,  the  well-known  moon* 
light  sceni,  which  has  been  both  extravagantly 
praised  and  censured.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
unite  in  considering  the  lines  and  imagery  as  false 
and  contradictory.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  passages  of  Dr}'den,  that,  though  natural 
objects  be  incorrectly  described,  the  beauty  of  the 
language  and  versification  elevates  the  whole  into 
poetry  of  a  high  imaginative  order.  Pope  followed 
the  old  version  of  Chapman,  which  we  also  sub- 
join :— 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round. 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sa^ed  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene^ 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  tree's  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rock*)  in  prospect  nse, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bliss  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Chapman's  version  is  as  fdlows : — 

This  speech  all  Trojans  did  applaud,  who  firom  their 

traces  loosed  • 

Their  sweating  horse,  which  severally  inth  headstalls 

they  reposed, 
And  fastened  by  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought 

from  town 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine,  and  hewed 

down 
Huge  store  of  wood ;  the  winds  transferred  into  the 

friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour;  to  the  which  they  sat  delight- 

fuUy, 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field ;  fires  round  about 

them  shined. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from 

wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselvea 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  gay  to  glitter  in  their  sight. 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose 

her  light, 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen,  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart ; 
Lo,  many  fires  disclosed  their  beams,  made  by  the 

Trojan  part 
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Before  the  face  of  Ilion,  and  her  bright  tnirets  showed. 
A  tiiounnd  oouits  of  guard  kept  firM,  and  erery  guaid 

allowed 
Filkj  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse  eat  oati,  and 

hard-white  com. 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect  the  silTer-thronSd  motn. 

Cowper*s  translation  lebrieil  but  rivid  and  distinct : — 

As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed. 
The  grorea,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  M>parent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheered. 


THOMAS  nCUBIX. 

The  friendship  of  Addiaon  has  shed  a  reflected 
light  on  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  elevated 
them,  in  their  own  day,  to  considerable  importance. 
Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Ticif.t.i.  (1686-1740), 
bom  at  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  when  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  secrc- 
tai7  to  Lord  Sunderland,  Tickell  accompanied  him, 
and  was  employed  in  public  business.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope.  Addison  and  the  Whigs  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best,  while  the  Tories  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  Pope.  The  circumstance  I^  to  a  breach 
of  the  friendship  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  whidi 
was  nerer  healed.  Addison  continued  his  patronage 
of  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works. 
Tickell  had  elegance  and  tenderness  as  a  poet,  but 
was  deficient  in  rariety  and  force.  His  ballad  of 
*  Colin  and  Lucy'  is  worth  all  his  other  works.  It 
has  the  simplicitj  and  pathos  of  the  elder  lyrics, 
without  their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt 
transitions.  His  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison' 
is  considered  by  Johnson  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sablime  funeral  poems  in  the  language.  The 
author's  own  friend,  Steele,  coilsidered  it  only '  prose 
in  rhyme!*  The  following  extract  contains  the  best 
rerses  in  the  elegy  :-^ 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxniy  I  to  rulgar  minds  unknown, 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below ; 
Proud  names  I  who  onoe  the  reins  of  empire  heldf 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled ; 
Chiefii  graced  with  scan,  and  prodigal  of  blood. 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  giren. 
And  saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  hearen. 
Ne'er  to  these  chamben  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conreyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind? 
A  winged  yirtue  through  the  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  mase 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaie  I 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  lore  not  ill  essayed  below  1 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  t 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh  I  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius  I  lend* 


When  rase  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  no  more. 

Th*t  awful  form  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree. 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  still  deplored  by  me^ 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  nght ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Gate  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  step  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  rallied  some  serious  song ; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill !  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace^ 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears  ! 
How  sweet  were  once  tny  prospects  fresh  and  fair. 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air ! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breexel 
Mis  ima^e  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore. 
Thy  walks  and  airy  pronpects  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thv  glooms  allaved. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  tLy  noonday  shade. 


Colin  and  Litey.^A  BaUad, 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace. 

Nor  e  er  did  Lifiy's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face ; 


Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeky 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 


Oh !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  t 

80  drooped  the  slow-consuming  maid^ 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swaiaa 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair  1 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  tows. 

Ye  peijured  swains  1  beware. 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  nigfal 

'  A  bell  was  heard  to  ring. 
And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrict 

The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound, 
And  thus  in  dying  words  beispoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round: 

'  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  1  must  not  stay ; 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see^ 
Wliich  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  false  heart  and  broken  yowi 

In  early  youth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  1 1 
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Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  tows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid  !  receive  his  kiaii. 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  fond  maid  1  and  know,  false  man  ! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  1  bear, 
This  bridef^room  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding  sheet.' 

She  spoke ;  she  died.    Her  corpse  was  borne 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wading  trim  so  gay, 
She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  peijared  Colin'a  thou^^ts  1 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  1 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead. 

And  all  the  village  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  felL 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah !  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled, 
TVlien  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new  made  grave 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swains, 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  I  whoe'er  thou  arty 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin 's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


SIR  SAKUSL  OABTH. 

Sir  Samuel  Garth,  an  eminent  physician,  pub- 
lished in  1696  his  poem  of  The  Dupentary,  to  aid 
the  ooUege  of  physicians  in  a  war  they  were  then 
waging  with  the  apothecaries.  The  latter  had  ven- 
tured to  prtKribey  as  well  as  compound  medicines; 
and  the  physicians,  to  outbid  them  in  popularity, 
advertised  that  they  would  give  advice  gratis  to  the 
poor,  and  establish  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  medicines.  The  college  triumphed; 
but  in  1703  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  apothe- 
caries were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege  which 
Garth  and  his  brother  physicians  resisted.  Garth 
was  a  popular  and  benevolent  man,  a  firm  Whig, 
yet  the  early  encourager  of  Pope;  and  when  Dryden 
died,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  the  poet's 
remains.  With  Addison,  he  was,  politically  and 
^personally,  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Garth 
died  in  17  IS.  The  *  Dispensary*  is  a  mock  heroic 
poem  in  six  cantos.  Some  of  the  leading  apothe- 
caries of  the  day  are  happily  ridiculed ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  it  did  not 
contain  enough  of  the  life  of  poetry  to  preserve  it 
A  few  lines  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  and 
the  versification  of  the  poem.  It  opens  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain : — 


Speak,  goddess !  since  'tis  thou  that  best  canst  tell. 

How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 

And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  gro¥m 

Of  others'  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own  ; 

How  by  a  journey  to  the  Elysian  plain. 

Peace  triumphed,  and  old  time  returned  affun* 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place^ 
Where  angry  justice  shows  her  awful  face ; 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate. 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  ; 
There  stands  a  dome,^  majestic  to  the  sight, 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  hei^t ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skillf 
Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill ; 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim. 
Raised  for  a  use  as  noole  as  its  frame ; 
Nor  did  the  learned  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design ; 
In  all  her  mazes.  Nature  s  face  they  viewed. 
And,  as  she  disappeared,  their  search  pursued. 
Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies, 
Yet  to  the  learned  unveils  her  dark  disguise. 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 
Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  noakes ; 
And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone. 
By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 
While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  um, 
And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return ; 
How   lambent   flames   from   life's   bright   lamps 

arise. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers ; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  claim  ; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame ; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  fashioned  to  sustun 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain  ; 
Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on, 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  nm  ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
To  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man ;  *  * 
Whv  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gay  Mirth  sits  smilins  in  the  eyes ;    *    * 
Whence  Mile's  vigour  at  the  O^rmpic's  shown, 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane ; 
How  tnatter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire, 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inn>ire ; 
Whv  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare, 
Ana  how  the  passions  in  the  features  are ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil. 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will ; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry, 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried  ; 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  preside; 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  asile ; 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothinss  show  a  seal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine. 
And  Psean'n  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor   eyes    in    rheum,    through   midnight-watching 

drowned: 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reijns. 
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This  plAoe,  90  fit  for  undirtuxfyed  repoM, 
The  god  of  sloth  for  his  Mjlum  chose ; 
Upon  ft  oouch  of  down  in  these  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  ftrms,  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Inaulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  ease. 
With  inurmun  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees : 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  virtue  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  intexrupt  his  easy  reign. 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethvgic  bnun : 
But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed, 
And  lasy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

Hie  following  it  firom  a  grandiloquent  addreM  by 
Colocynthuf,  ft  keen  apoth^sary : — 

Coald'st  thou  propose  that  we,  the  friends  of  fates* 

Who  fill  churcnyards,  and  who  unpeople  states, 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  tires. 

Whilst  Rttssel,  as  we  please,  or  starres  or  thrirei, 

Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  will. 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill! 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  Tales, 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 

And  Birmingham  in  stufls  and  druggets  deal  I 

Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes. 

And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding-hoods ; 

The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 

And  change  the  GraTel-pits  for  Kentish  air. 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

Tis  next  to  conquer,  brarely  to  defend. 

Tis  to  the  Tulgar  death  too  harsh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fean. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar ; 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  dcljr ; 
The  fools  through  blesned  insensibility. 
'TIS  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave ; 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free ; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  ofiTers  liberty. 

Garth  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Addison's  tragedy  of 
Cato^  which  ends  with  the  following  pleasing  lloes : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
Wnen  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoufffats  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  sprines. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soil  language  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb, 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone, 
And  eveiy  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 


8ZB  UCHARD  BLACKMOBIL 

Sia  Richard  Blackmore  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  physicians,  and  the  most  persecuted  poets^ 
of  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
Wiltshire,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxiord 
in  1676.  He  was  in  extensive  medical  practice,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  III.,  and  afterwards 
made  censor  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1695, 
be  published  Prince  Arthur^  an  epic  poem,  which  he 
■ays  he  wrote  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
coffeehouses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets! 
Dryden,  whom  he  had  attacked  for  licentiousness, 
satirised  him  for  writing  *  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels.'  Blackmore  continued  writing,  and 
published  a  series  of  epic  poems  on  King  Alfred, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  liedeemer,  the  Creation,  &c. 


An  have  sunk  into  oUi  vion ;  but  Pope  has  presenred 
his  memory  in  varioiis  satirical  allusions.  Addison 
extended  his  friendship  to  the  Whig  poet,  whose 
private  character  was  exemplary  and  irreproachable. 
Dr  Johnson  included  Blackmore  in  his  edition  of 
the  poets,  but  restricted  his  publication  of  his  works 
to  the  poem  of  'Creation,'  which,  he  said,  *wanta 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  aociinK^  of  thou^t, 
nor  elegance  of  diction.'  Blackmore  died  in  17:^. 
The  dMign  of  'Creation'  was  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  He  recites  the 
proofr  of  a  Deity  firom  natural  and  physical  pheno- 
mena, and  afterwards  reviews  the  systems  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists,  oonduding  with  a 
hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world.  The  piety  of 
IBiackmore  is  eTerywhere  apparent  in  his  writings; 
but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  amidat 
liis  commoniilace  iliustrafeions  and  prosing  dedm- 
mation.  One  passage  of  *  Creation'  (addressed  to 
the  disciples  of  Lucretius)  will  suffice  to  show  the 
style  of  Blackmore,  in  its  more  select  and  improTod 
manner: — 

You  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
Why  its  spontMieous  birth  are  thorns  and  weeds ; 
Why  for  tne  harvest  it  the  harrow  needs  I 

The  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made^ 
In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed. 
And  tSl  its  £soe  in  floweiy  scenes  diq>layed : 
The  fflebe  untilled  might  plenteous  cro{is  have  home. 
And  Drought  forth  spicy  noves  instead  of  thom : 
Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's  pains. 
Might  eveiy  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoured  all  the 

plains : 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man,  from  labour  free,  as  well  as  grief. 
Should  pass  in  lazy  luxuiy  his  life. 
But  he  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown. 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plouj^,  or  labourer's  hand ; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pain. 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relieve. 
Or  nniehed  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  fiune. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defect  upbfaid, 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade : 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  expense^ 
A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 
Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms ; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  prepared. 
What  thoughtful  care,  what  labour  had  been  spared  I 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  show. 
No  Phidias  Oreece,  and  Rome  no  Angelo. 
With  equal  reason,  too,  you  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  requiro  the  artist's  hand; 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  provide. 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide  f 

You  sa^  the  hills,  which  high  in  air  arise, 
Harbour  m  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load. 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defraud ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode. 
But  can  the  objector  no  convenience  find 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  gird  and  bind 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  be  diKJoined  t 
Do  not  those  heapa  the  m^ng  tide  restrain. 
And  for  the  dome  afford  the  marble  vein  1 
Does  not  the  rivers  from  the  mountains  flow, 
And  bring  down  riches  to  the  vale  below  I 
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See  how  the  torrent  rolls  the  golden  aand 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  land. 
The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasure  and  metallic  ore. 


AHBBOSE  PHILIPS. 

Among  the  Whig  poets  of  the  day,  whom  Pope's 
enmity  raised  to  temporary  importance,  was  Ambrosb 
Pbtlips  (1671-1749).  He  was  a  natiTe  of  Leices- 
tershire, educated  at  Cambridge,  and  patronised  by 
the  Whig  government  of  George  I.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner of  the  collieries,  held  some  appointments 
in  Ireland,  and  sat  for  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  works  of  Philips 
consist  of  three  plays,  some  miscellaneous  poems, 
translations,  and  pastorals.  The  latter  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  miscellany  with  those  of  Pope, 
and  were  injudiciously  praised  by  Tickell  as  the 
finest  in  the  English  language.  Pope  resented  this 
unjust  depreciation  of  his  own  poetiy  by  an  ironical 
paper  in  the  Guardian,  calculated  to  make  Philips 
appear  ridiculous.  Ambrose  felt  the  satire  keenly, 
and  even  vowed  to  take  personal  vengeance  on  his 
adversary,  by  whipping  him  with  a  rod  in  Button's 
coffeehouse.  A  paper  war  ensued,  and  Pope  im- 
mortalised Philips 


The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown ; 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 

The  pastorals  are  certainly  poor  enough;  but 
Pliilips  was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  Goldsmith  has 
eulogised  part  of  hjs  epistle  to  Lord  Dorset,  as  *  in- 
comparably fine.' 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  translated  by  Philips,  is  a 
poetical  gem  so  brilliant,  that  Warton  thought  Addi- 
son must  have  assisted  in  its  composition : — 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondlv  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while. 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ban  quickly  through  mv  vital  frame; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled. 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilled ; 
Mv  feeble  pulse  foKot  to  play ; 
I  uunted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

EpidUiotiUBarlpflhneL 

CopsHBAosN,  ICsrdh  9,  ITCH 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring, 
Ot  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sinff  t 
The  hoaiy  winter  here  conceals  from  si^t 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hiUs  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  fiowery  plains,  and  silver-streaminff  floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  c^e. 

No  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 


The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  lev«l  main 
Here  sprrads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
Tliere  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ioe,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  hu% 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear, 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow, 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow: 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose. 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  snades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disdoeed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  evexy  pcnnted  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass ; 
In  pearls  and  rabies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 
The  thick-sprang  reeds,  which  watery  marues  yield. 
Seemed  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  oystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise: 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine 
Glazed  over,  m  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun, 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintiy  charm. 
The  tntveller  a  miiy  country  sees. 
And  journeys  sad  Mneath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 
Through  fragrant  bowers,  and  through  delicious  meads, 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes, 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  tiackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weaiy  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 

« 

S%€  Fim  Poitaral, 

LoBBur. 

If  we,  0  Dorset  1  quit  the  city-throngs 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  song, 

^v  your  command,  be  present ;  and,  O  bring 

The  Muse  along !    The  Muse  to  you  shall  smg 

Her  influence,  Buckhurst,  let  me  there  obtain. 

And  I  forgive  the  famed  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin. — In  unluxurions  times  of  yore, 
When  flocks  and  herds  were  no  inglorious  stove, 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd  boy,  one  evening  fair. 
As  western  winds  had  cooled  the  sultxy  air. 
His  numbered  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  plained  him  of  his  dreaiy  discontent ; 
B<meath  a  hoaiy  poplar's  whispering  boughs. 
He,  solitary,  sat,  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart. 
As  passion  taught,  in  accents  free  of  art ; 
And  little  did  he  hope,  while,  night  by  nighty 
His  sighs  were  lavished  thus  on  Ln<nr  origfat. 

'  Ah  1  well-a-day,  how  long  must  I  endure 
This  pining  pun  1  Or  who  s£jl  speed  my  cureff 
Fond  love  no  cure  will  have,  seek  no  repose^ 
Delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows : 
And  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise ; 
The  bri([^tening  staxs  mcrease  within  the  skies ; 
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CVCLOfXDlA.  OF 


ToITST. 


Thg  wind*  tr  hmbed  ;  thx  dsn  dtotil ;  aod  *leap 
HMh  elated  Uw  cyrlid*  of  my  mu7  tht«p : 
I  aal;,  wilh  th<  pnntling  wou,  aniitimined 
'      All  night  to  wmke :  with  hungvr  he  u  piuaed, 
I     And  I  with  loT«.     Hii  hangrr  be  mar  tunc  ; 
,     But  who  an  quench,  OctubI  loTsI  thrfluaal 
!     Whilum  did  I,  all  m  tbii  poplu  fair, 
i     ITpniite  raj  hMdles  bod.  toco  Toid  of  cair, 

'Hong  nmtic  routa  the  chief  for  wutoD  game ; 
I  Nor  could  the;  merr;  roakv,  till  Lobbin  cams. 
I     Who  better  leeD  than  I  in  ihepherd'i  ait*, 

To  pleue  the  Udi,  and  viii  tho  laws'  heaiti  1 
I     How  defilj,  to  mine  oaten  ned  k  tweet, 
I     Wont  tbey  upon  the  Knen  to  ihift  their  fee*  I 

And,  weftried  in  the  dance,  how  would  thvj  jMin 
I    Some  well-deTiiW  tale  from  me  to  learn  I 
I    For  Duuij  longi  ud  tklea  of  miith  had  I, 
I    To  choee  the  loitering  nm  adown  the  akj : 
'     But  ah  t  lince  Lucj  oojr  deep-WToacht  her  quta 
'    Within  mjr  heart,  unmindful  of  delight. 

The  jollj  gnwnia  I  Bj,  and,  all  alone. 

To  rocki  and  wood*  poui  forth  —  '--■' 


How  would  the  crook  beeecm  th;  lil;  bandl 
How  would  ni;  jounglingi  round  thae  gazing  etandl 
Ah,  witlen  jouaglingsl  gate  not  on  her  m : 
Tbence  all  loj  ■oirow ;  thecca  (he  death  1  die. 
Oh,  killing  beauty!  and  oh,  eore  dmirel 
Miut  then  mj  nifleringi  but  with  life  expire  I 
Though  bloieoma  eTeiy  jear  the  trees  adorn. 
Spring  after  ipiiDg  1  wither,  nipt  with  econ  ; 
Kor  trow  I  when  thii  bitter  blait  will  end. 
Or  if  jon  itan  will  e'er  my  Towi  befriend. 
Sleep,  tleep,  mj  flock  ;  for  happy  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  rest,  though  Kill  your  maeler  wakei." 

Now  to  the  waning  moon  the  nightingale, 
In  (lender  warblingt,  tuned  her  piteoue  tale. 
The  loTe-«ick  thcphnd,  liitening,  felt  relief, 
Pleaied  with  eo  tweet  a  partner  in  hii  grief. 
Till,  by  d^r^ee,  her  notu  and  iiileDt  night 
To  ilomben  eoft  hii  heaiy  heart  inrite. 


'  ih  through  * 


Ere,  1 

Had  Itoulini 

Though  not »  fair,  ahe  would  hare  proiKl  more  ki 
0  tbiiik,  unwilling  maid,  while  yet  ii  lime. 
How  Hjiiig  yean  impair  tby  youthful  prime  I 
Thy  Tirfin  bloom  will  not  for  erer  atay. 
And  Suven,  though  left  ungathercd,  will  decay  t 
The  flowen,  anew,  ntuming  leawini  bringl 
'    But  beauty  faded  baa  DO  aecoud  ipring. 

My  word)  are  wind  I     She,  deaf  to  all  mj  eriee. 

Take*  ploeure  in  the  mi«bicf  of  her  ejo^ 

Like  frisking  heifer,  loose  in  flowery  mwde, 

She  gada  where'er  her  rsTine  fancy  lead* ; 

Yet  itill  from  me.     Ah  me  1  the  lircHme  chaeet 

Shy  aa  the  fawn,  ihe  fliea  my  fond  embrace. 

She  fliea.  indeed,  but  erer  leaiei  behind, 

Fly  where  abe  will,  her  likeneu  in  niy  mind. 

No  cruel  purpoao  ju  my  apeed  I  bear  ; 

Til  only  lore ;  and  late  why  ihould'at  thou  feul 

What  idle  fenn  a  maiden  breaal  alarml 

Stay,  ainiple  girl ;  a  lorer  cannot  barm  ; 

Two  ■porti>ekidling>,both  fair-Secked.  I  rear. 

Whose  ahootiDg  horn*  like  tender  budi  appear : 


•cmioe*  of  bihionabte  and  poetical  alfectatioo — were 
driren  out  r^  the  field  at  thia  time  by  the  eaay,  indo- 
lent, good-hnmonred  Johk  Gat,  who  Kema  to  hare 
been  the  tnoet  artleu  and  (he  bert-beloTed  of  all  the 
Papa  and  Swift  dn^  at  witi  and  poet*.    G>y  wai    i 


And  teach  the  fu 


^feed: 


cull  the  fieldi 
Of  evcrr  dewy  tweet  the  rooming  yielda  : 
From  e'nrlj  apring  to  autumn  late  tbalt  thou 
Reccirc  gay  girloudt,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow: 
And  wlien — but  why  tbtae  unarailing  pain*? 
The  Kifia  alike,  and  girer,  ahe  diadaina  ; 
And  now,  left  heimi  of  the  glen,  abe'll  deem 
Me,  landleaa  lad,  unworthy  her  eateem  ; 
Yet  wai  ahe  bom,  like  me,  of  ahepherd-aire. 
And  I  may  fieldt  and  lowing  herda  aoquira. 
01  would  my  eiftl  but  win  her  wanton  hotlt, 
ild  1  half  the  warmth  I  ftel  impart, 
irould  I  wander,  ercry  day,  to  find 
.    The  choice  of  wildinga,  bliithing  through  the  rind 
For  g1a»y  iilunu  how  lightiome  climb  the  tree. 
How  risk  Cho  rengeance  of  the  thrifty  bee. 
Or,  if  thou  deign  to  lire  a  ahepberdefia, 
Thou  bobbin's  Bock,  and  Lobbin  ihall  fOmtm  J 
ir  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  1, 

Ifliouid  founUina 

Should  liquid  foun 

ny  Are  I 
'   The  darna  (o  milk,  and  little  laml 

To  drire  afield,  by  mom,  the  fattening  ewea, 
Ere  the  warm  lun  drink  up  the  coolly  dawa ; 


la  flatter  ua,  yet  ahow 
le»  beauteoua  than  they  gi 
"'   '    ■■      mployment  m« 


hth«d»ydi 


bom  at  Bamataide.  in  DcTonahire,  in  1S88.   He  wh 
of  the  ancient  flunily  of  the  Le  Oaya  ot  Oifbrd  and 
DeTonahlre ,  but  hia  fWther  being  in  redact^  dTcnm- 
itancea,  the  poet  wat  put  apprentice  to  a  ailk-mercer 
In  the  Strand,  Ixindon.     lie  dial  iked  thii  mercenarr 
employment,  and  it  length  obtained  hii  diicharge 
from  hia  maater.     In  1711,  he  pabliahed  hia  i?viij 
Sp<yrU,  a  deacriptiTe  poem,  dedicated  to  Pope,  in    ' 
wliich  we  may  trace  hit  joy  at  being  emancipated    ' 
from  the  drudgery  of  a  ahop : — 
But  I,  who  ne'er  waa  bleeaed  by  Fortone'a  hand, 
rightened  ploughahaiea  in  paternal  land ; 
„  in  the  noiiy  town  liare  beim  imround, 
Reepired  it«  imoke,  and  all  ite  caret  endund. 


£N6LI8H  LITEBATURE. 


JOHHOAT. 


Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose, 
And  soothed  my  harassed  mind  with  sfFvet  repose, 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime 
Inspire  the  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  mj  rlijme. 

Next  year,  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  on  which 
he  was  cordially  congratnlated  by  Pope,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes.  His  next  work  was 
his  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  PastonU,  written  to 
throw  ridicule  on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips;  but 
containing  so  much  genuine  comic  humour,  and  en- 
tertaining pictures  of  country  life,  that  they  became 
|k)pnlar,  not  as  satires,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  affording  *  a  prospect  of  his  own 
country.*  In  an  address  to  the  '  courteous  reader,* 
Gay  says,  'Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses 
idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine, 
tying  up  the  sheaves;  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray, 
driving  them  to  their  styes.  My  shepherd  gathere&i 
none  other  nosegays  but  what  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades, 
but  under  a  hedge ;  nor  doth  he  vigilantly  defend 
his  flock  from  wolves,  because  there  are  none.'  This 
matter-of-fact  view  of  rural  life  has  been  admirably 
followed  by  Crabbe,  with  a  moral  aim  and  effect  to 
which  Gay  never  aspired.  About  this  time  the 
poet  also  produced  his  Tritfia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London,  and  The  Fan,  a  poem  in  three 
books.  The  former  of  these  is  in  the  mock-heroic 
style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swift,  and  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments 
then  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded, 
ill-lighted,  and  vice-infested  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.  His  paintings  of  city  life  are  in  the 
Dutch  style,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and 
forcibly  drawn.  Tlie  following  sketch  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  book-stalls  in  the  streets  may  still  be 
▼erified : — 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie. 
And  rarious  scienc^'lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan. 
And  deep  divines,  to  modern  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring. 
Walkers  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil. 
Nor  watch  the  wajtting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smUe,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep  ; 
Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  famed  Rape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts*  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

The  poet  gives  a  lively  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  great  frost  in  London,  when  a  fiir  was  held 
on  tiie  river  Thames : — 

O,  roving  muse  I  recall  that  wondrous  year 
When  wmter  reigned  in  bleak  Britannia's  air ; 
When  hoary  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crowned. 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  watennan,  forlorn,  along  the  shore. 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar : 
See  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  wander  roads  unstable  not  their  own  ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide. 
And  raze  with  whitened  tracks  the  slippery  tide  ; 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

*  Squirt  b  the  name  of  an  apotheosry's  boy  In  Osrth's  *  DIs* 


So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plaiui 
Thick-rising  tents  a  canvass  city  build. 
And  the  loud  dice  resoimd  through  all  the  field. 

In  1713,  Gay  brought  out  a  comedy  entitled  The 
Wife  of  Bath;  but  it  failed  of  success.  His  friends 
were  anxious  in  his  behalf,  and  next  year  (July  1714), 
he  writes  with  joy  to  Pope — *  Since  you  went  out 
of  the  town,  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed 
enyoy-extraordinary  to  Hanover,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Paget ;  and  by  making  use  of  those  friends, 
which  I  entirely  owe  to  you,  he  has  accepted  me  for 
his  secretary.'  The  poet  accordingly  quitted  his 
situation  in  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Clarendon  on  his  embassy.  He  seems,  how* 
ever,  to  hare  held  it  only  for  about  two  months;  for 
on  the  23d  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Pope 
welcomes  htm  to  his  native  soil,  and  coimsels  him, 
now  that  the  queen  was  dead,  to  write  something 
on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.  Gay  was  an 
anxious  expectant  of  court  favour,  and  he  complied 
with  Pope's  request  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  n^al  family  went  to  see  his  play  of 
What  D'ye  Call  ft  f  produced  shortly  after  his  return 
firom  Hanover,  in  1714.  The  piece  was  eminently 
successful;  and  Gay  was  stimulated  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  Three 
Hours  After  Marriage,  Some  personal  satire  and 
indecent  dialogues  in  this  piece,  together  with  the 
improbability  of  the  plot,  sealed  its  fate  with  the 
public  It  soon  fell  into  disgrace;  and  its  author 
being  afnud  that  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  would  sufifbr 
injury  from  their  supposed  connexion  with  it,  took 
*idl  the  shame  on  himself.'  Gay  was  silent  and 
dejected  for  some  time;  but  in  1720  he  published 
his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realised  a  sum  of 
£  1 000.  He  received,  also,  a  prcsen  t  of  South-  Sea  stock, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  worth  £20,000,  all  of  which 
he  lost  by  the  explosion  of  that  famous  delusion. 
This  serious  calamity  to  one  fond  of  finery  in  dress 
and  living  only  prompted  to  further  literary  exer- 
tion. In  1724,  Gay  brought  out  another  drama, 
The  Captives,  which  was  acted  with  modernte  suc- 
cess; and  in  1726  he  wrote  a  volume  of  fables, 
designed  for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  certainly  did  not  learn  mercy 
or  humanity  from  them.  The  accession  of  the 
prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  seemed  to  augur 
well  for  the  fortunes  of  Gay;  but  he  was  only 
offered  the  situation  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  ra 
the  young  princesses,  and  considering  this  an  insult^ 
he  rejected  it  His  genius  pn)ved  his  best  patron. 
In  1726,  Swift  came  to  England,  and  resided  two 
months  with  Pope  at  Twickenham.  Among  other 
plans,  the  dean  of  St  Patrick  suggested  to  Gay  the 
idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters should  be  thieves  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
Beggar's  Opera  was  the  result  When  finished,  the 
two  friends  were  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  piece, 
but  it  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
songs  and  music  aided  greatly  its  popularity,  and 
there  was  also  the  recommendation  of^political  satire; 
for  the  quarrel  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  wtLa 
an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  between  Walpole 
and  his  colleague.  Lord  Townsend.  The  spirit  and 
variety  of  the  piece,  in  which  song  and  sentiment 
are  so  happily  intermixed  with  vice  and  roguery, 
still  render  the  'Biggar's  Oi>era'  a  favourite  with 
the  public ;  but  as  Gay  has  succeeded  in  making 
highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive,  it  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  moral  tendency.  Of  this 
we  suspect  the  Epicurean  author  thought  little.  The 
opera  luid  a  run  of  sixty- three  nights,  and  became 
the  rage  of  town  and  country.    Its  success  had  alio 
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flie  effect  of  giying  rite  to  the  Eng^h  open,  a  ipe- 
ciM  of  light  comedy  enliyened  br  longi  «nd  moiic, 
which  for  a  time  lupplanted  the  Italian  open,  with 
aU  its  exotic  and  eUborate  graces.  Oay  tried  a 
sequel  to  the  'Beggar's  Opers»'  under  the  title  of 
Polfy;  but  as  it  was  supposed  to  contain  sarcasms 
on  tiie  court,  the  lord  chamberiain  prohibited  its 
representation.  The  poet  had  reconrse  to  publica* 
tion;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  and  the 
effect  of  party  spirit,  that  while  the  'Beggar^s  Opera' 
realised  for  him  only  about  iC400,  *  Polly*  produced 
a  profit  of  £1 100  or  £1200.  The  Duchess  of  Mari- 
borough  gave  X 100  as  her  subscription  for  a  copy. 
Gay  had  now  amassed  £3000  Inr  his  writings,  which 
he  resolred  to  keep  '  entire  and  sacred.'  He  was  at 
the  same  time  received  into  the  house  of  his  kind 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ffis  only 
literary  occupation  was  composing  additional  fables, 
and  corresponding  occasionally  with  Pope  and 
8wift.  A  sudden  attack  of  inflammatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  life  in  three  days.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  December  17SS.  Pope's  letter  to  Swift 
announcing  the  event  was  indorsed  by  the  latter : 
*  On  my  dear  friend  Mr  Gay's  death.  Beceived, 
December  15th,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an 
impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune.'  The  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  men  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  tender;  and  nothing  in  the  life  of  Swift  is 
more  touching  or  honourable  to  his  memorv,  than 
those  passages  in  his  letters  where  the  recollection 
of  Gay  melted  his  haughty  stoicism,  and  awakened 
his  deep  though  unavailing  sorrow.  Pope,  always 
more  siTeetionate,  was  equidly  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
him  whom  he  has  characterised  a 


Of  mannen  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  The  works 
of  this  easy  and  hveabie  son  of  the  muses  have  lost 
much  of  their  popularity.  He  has  the  licentiousness, 
without  the  elegance,  of  Prior.  His  fables  are  still, 
however,  the  best  we  possess;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  nationality  or  rich  humour  and  archness  of 
La  Fontaine's,  the  subjects  of  them  are  light  and 
pleasing,  and  the  versification  always  smooth  and 
correct.  The  Hare  with  Many  Frtende  is  doubtless 
drawn  flrom  Gay's  own  experience.  In  the  Court  of 
Deathy  he  aims  at  a  higher  order  of  poetry,  and  mar- 
shsls  his  '  diseases  dire*  with  a  strong  and  gloomy 
power.  His  song  of  Biack-Eyed  Suaan,  and  the 
nallad  beginning  *  Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,' 
are  fiill  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  Ivrical  me- 
lody. The  latter  is  said  by  Cowper  to  have  been 
the  joint  production  of  Arbuthnot>  Swifts  and  Gi^^. 

[2%e  ComUry  BaUad  SUiffer,] 

[From  *  The  Bhepherdli  Wsak.^ 

Sublimer  strains,  0  rustic  muse  I  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dairy's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise. 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonoroas  lays  ; 
With  Bowzybeus'  sones  exalt  thy  verse. 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapen'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout. 
Clean  damseLi  bound  the  gathered  sheaves  about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough.    *    * 

When  fast  asleep  the^  Bowzjbeus  spiSly 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  close  bsdae ; 


That  Bowzjbeus  who  could  sweetly  sing, 
Or  with  the  rodned  bow  torment  the  smng ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingeni'  speed. 
Could  call  soft  warblings  from  the  breathing  reed ; 
Thai  Bowiybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue. 
Ballads,  and  roundelays,  and  catches  sung : 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  friiht. 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wi^t. 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long! 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wondrous  stros^  1 
Thou  should'st  have  left  the  (bu  before  'twas  nighty 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  routy' 
And  kissed  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout 
(For  custom  says,  *  Whoe'er  this  venture  proveS| 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves'). 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows. 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneerinc  strains  with  stammering  speedi  bespoke: 
To  yon,  my  l»ds.  111  sing  my  carols  o'er ; 
As  for  the  maids,  I'?e  something  else  in  store. 

No  sooner  'can  he  raise  has  tuneliil  song, 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad-singer  placed  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  loud ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  tiie  psalm  so  dearp 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  b^gun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  i|s  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below. 
And  how  the  closing  ooleworts  upwards  grow ; 
How  Will-a-wisp  misleads  nighi-iSsring  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  smkins  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 
Of  stars  he  told  that  uoot  with  shining  trail. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his  tail. 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed. 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
^me  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they  tend. 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend)  ; 
Where  swallows  in  the  wmter's  soason  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep ; 
How  nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  close. 
Till  the  bright  sun  Ium  nine  times  set  and  rose 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find. 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind). 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fairs  and  showi^ 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlers'  Ftalk  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairings  of  the  count^  maid. 
Lonij;  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amoer  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  scisson  sp^^ 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  alon^ 
And  all  the  fair  is  crow£d  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings  ; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloured  jacket, 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
Of  rsree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats. 
Of  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 

Then  sad  he  sung  '  The  Children  in  the  Wood,' 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  infant  blood  I) 
How  blackberries  they  plucked  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchiou  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin -redbreasts  found. 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah,  gentle  birds  I  if  this  verse  lasts  so  long, 
Vour  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 
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For '  Buxom  3oan*  he  sang  the  doubtful  strifei 
How  the  Ay  Bailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To.loudf  (  straiDB  he  raised  his  voice,  to  tell 
What  woful  wars  in  '  Chevy  Chase'  befell. 
When  '  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  hon ;« 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  1' 
Ah,  Witherington  I  more  years  thy  life  had  crowned, 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound  I 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps, 
By  future  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

'  All  in  the  land  of  Essex*  next  he  chaunts. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quakers  turn  gallantrs 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green-^ 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been  1 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 
He  sung  of '  Tafi^  Welsh'  and  *  Sawney  Soot,' 
*  Lilly-buUero*  and  the  *  Irish  TwL* 
Why  should  I  tell  of  *  Bateman'  or  of '  Shore," 
Or  *  Wantley's  Dragon'  slain  by  valiant  Moors^ 
<  The  Bower  of  Rosunond,*  or  *  Robin  Hood,' 
And  how  the '  grass  now  grows  where  Trov  town  stood  V 

His  carohi  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and  swMns 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and,  as  he  reels  along. 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  rewanl  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly ;  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-shttf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends. 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 

iWaUeing  the  Slrea$  qf  Londtm.'] 
[From'TriTia.*] 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  siufe  by  ni^ht; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  dedme. 
When  to  assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing ;  thou,  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  sons. 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  allevs  lead  the  douotfiil  way ; 
The  silent  court  and  opening  square  explore^ 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways. 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  stroke  nis  labouring  lungs  resound; 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  gude 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  durt  subside. 
My  youthful  bosom  burns  with  thirst  of  fame. 
From  the  great  thome  to  build  a  glorious  name; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  mv  couutiy's  love  demands  my  lays ; 
My  country  8  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise  I 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice. 
And  '  clean  vour  shoes'  resounds  from  eveir  voice; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stace-coaches  show, 
And  their  stiflf  horses  through  Uie  town  move  slow; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies, 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster  cries ; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide, 
Not  of  the  Snanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound. 
And  with  the  scalloped  top  his  step  be  crowned : 
Let  firm,  well-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows,  and  rams,  and  soaking  sleet. 
Should  the  big  uist  extend  the  shots  too  wide. 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwaiy  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  woniy 
You'll  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com. 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  can^ 
To  ehooee  a  propar  coat  for  winter's  wear. 


Now  in  thy  trunk  thy  D'OiIy  habit  fold. 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  friexe's  spongy  nap  is  soaked  with  rain. 
And  showers  soon  drench  the  camblet's  cockled  grain ; 
True  Witneyi  broadcloth,  with  its  sLsg  unshorn, 
Unpierced  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  ienoe,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia*s  beaf  I 
Within  the  roquelaure*s  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms  prevent. 
Let  the  looped  bavaioy  the  top  embrace. 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'erwi(h  lace^ 
That  garment  best  the  winter*s  ra^  defewUt 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends; 
"By  various  names'  in  various  counties  known. 
Vet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  fina,  thou^  small  thp  opsi, 
Then  brave  unw^  tb#  raaii,  unchiUed  the-firofth 
If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  ha|i4» 
Chairmen  no  fonger  shall  the  wall  commaod ; 
Even  sturdy  carman  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattling  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  wagr : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliTen  night. 
Let  beaux  their  canes,  with  amber  tint,  produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loU  at  ease^ 
And  lazily  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  soner  chain  the  tawdry  load  conver 
To  court,  to  White's,'  assemblies,  or  the  play  ; 
Rosy-complexioned  Health  thy  steps  attends, 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  profane : 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane  ; 
The  dirty  point  oft  checks  the  careless  pace, 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  dingrace. 
Oh  I  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet! 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street  I 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  winp, 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienced  danger  sings  1 

Sweet  woman  is  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre. 
Which  ill  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 

Near  it  the  bees,  in  play,  flutter  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 

But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  sUurini^ 
To  Covent-Garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet), 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  enduring^ 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

[77^  Pod  and  the  Bote.} 
CFtan  the  *  FablMw*] 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o  erthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own ; 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bayi« 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride. 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decrieu : 
Who  praises  Lesbia's  eycn  and  feature. 
Must  call  her  sister  '  awkward  creature  f 
For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  charm. 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends. 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  rose  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired. 
Thus  singing,  as  the  muse  inspired — 


1 A  town  In  Ozfordshira 
'  A  JoKph,  wiap-rssoftl.  dca 
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'  Oo,  Roie,  my  Cliloe'i  b<Mom  gimce ; 
How  happj  should  I  prore, 

Mi^ht  I  supply  that  enried  place 
With  neTer-fkding  lore ! 
There,  Pheniz-like,  braeath  her  ere, 
InToWed  in  fragrance,  horn  and  die. 

Know,  haplcM  flower  1  that  thoa  thalt  And 
More  fragrant  roeei  there : 

I  lee  thy  withering  head  reclined 
With  cnTT  and  despair ! 
One  common  &te  we  both  must  prore ; 
Tou  die  with  envy,  I  with  lore.' 

'  Spare  your  comparisons,'  mlied 
An  angry  Rose,  who  grew  Inside. 
'  Of  all  mankind,  yon  should  not  float  ui; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  as  t 
In  ereiy  lore-eong  roses  bloom ; 
We  lend  you  coHmr  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  channs  conduce, 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuset 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  en?y,  pine,  and  &de  f 


Tkt  Comi  ff  JkaA, 

Death,  on  a  solemn  ni^t  of  state^ 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  I 

Crowd  the  rast  court.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  Toice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne : 

'  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 

All,  at  the  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. ' 

Ferer,  with  burning  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed : 
'  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  seal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near. 
With  violence  I  persevere.* 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pace. 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  fliei^ 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  ha«;ard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  rorth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
'  Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shanks,  sunlL  eyes,  and  noseless  face. 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  urged  his  ovragrowing  force ; 
And,  next.  Consumption's  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  voice  tnat  scarce  was  heard. 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred : 
'  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way ; 
I  gain.  Like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  evenr  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure,  tnouffh  slow.' 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  band. 
When  tnus  the  monarch  from  iJie  throne : 
'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 
None  here !  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest). 
Forego  your  claim.    No  more  pretend ; 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend ; 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys^ 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  chan^  on  him  must  justly  fall. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  aU.' 

Tkt  Hare  and  Many  Frimdt, 

Friendship,  like  lore,  is  but  a  name. 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'TIS  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  everything,  like  Gat, 
Was  known  by  all  the  baitial  train. 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  grace  the  plain. 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend. 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flies : 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath  ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  nia^  round  ; 
Till,  faintinff  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay  ; 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew. 
When  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  view  1 
Let  me,  says  she,  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  fli^t. 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light. 
The  Horse  replied :  Poor  honest  Pun, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rean 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored. 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  favourite  oow 
Bxpects  me  near  von  barley-mow; 
And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind  ; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  was  high, 

Ser  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye ; 
y  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  harm. 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm. 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained : 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears. 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  haro. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  addressed. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 
Shall  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age. 
In  this  important  care  engage  t 
Older  and  abler  passed  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those,  how  weak  am  I !   • 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offimc«*. 
Excuse  me,  then.    You  uiow  my  heart; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  I  must  pari. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  I  Adieu  I 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  riew ! 

The  Lion^  the  Tiger,  <md  the  TraveUen 

Accept,  young  prince,  the  moral  lay. 
And  in  Uiese  tales  mankind  survey ; 
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With  eftrly  Tirtaei  ptant  rour  breMt, 
The  ffpecioiis  mrts  of  Hce  detest. 

Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  jouth 
Are  strangers  to  the  voice  of  truth ; 
Leam  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
For  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes : 
Friendship  bj  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
(A  Tirtue  never  near  a  throne) ; 
In  courts  such  freedom  must  of^d* 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station, 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Must  I,  too,  flatter  like  the  rest, 
And  turn  mv  morals  to  a  iest  t 
The  muse  disdains  to  steal  from  thoeo 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prost. 
But  shall  I  hide  your  leal  praise, 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  t 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  virtues  of  your  roval  race ; 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 
Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind  i 
Ther  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress, 
And  pant  alrmdy  to  redress. 
Oo  on,  the  height  of  good  attain. 
Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  vain ; 
For  hence  we  Justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  flrs^ 
And  future  actions  own  vour  sire. 
Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 

A  Tiger,  roaminff  for  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Traveller  in  the  way ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies, 
And  on  the  greed/ tyrant  flies ; 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood ; 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion's  strength. 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored ; 
His  life  the  senerous  hero  gave. 
Together  wiJking  to  his  cave. 
The  Lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength !    You  saw  the  fl^t. 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right. 
Forced  to  forem  their  native  home. 
My  starving  s£bves  at  distance  roam ; 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone ; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savace  brood. 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell, 
Boieath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell. 

True,  savs  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  gloiy  in  so  false  a  view  t 
Robb^  invade  their  neighbour's  ri^ht. 
Be  loved ;  let  justice  bound  vour  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gain : 
Wise  kings  bv  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  demen^  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  rest, 
Like  Heaven,  t<f  succour  the  distrest. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said  ; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled ; 
For  b^ts  of  prey,  a  servile  train. 
Have  been  the  flatterers  of  my  xeign. 


You  reason  well.    Yet  tell  me,  friend. 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend ! 
For  all  my  fawning  ro^es  agree, 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 

Bwed  WiUtamU  Farewell  to  Blade-Eyed  Svmm. 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-oyed  Susan  came  aboard. 

Oh  I  where  shall  I  my  true  love  flndt 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crewt 

William,  who  hifh  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  siffhed,  and  cost  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hand% 
And  (quick  as  lightnmg)  on  the  deck  he  standi. 

So  sweet  the  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to^is  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear), 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweei. 

0 1  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  ofi"  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  !  my  heart  shall  bo 
The  fibithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 

Thejrll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 

Yes,  ves,  beliere  them  when  they  tell  thee  10^ 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 
Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  SaOi 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  flv, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drq;>  from  Susan^  ej% 

The  boatswain  ^ve  the  dreadful  word, 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  ; 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwillins  rows  to  land. 

Adieu  I  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

ABeiUad. 
[From  the  'WluU-dYs-csn-Kn 
"Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reeling. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billowi 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willowy 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  fone  and  ovor. 

And  nine  long  tedious  davs ; 
Whv  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seast 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean, 

And  let  my  loTer  rest : 
Ah  I  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  mj  breast! 
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The  mcrcliuit  robbed  of  plcaaor^ 

Sea  tempeiti  in  deapair ; 
But  *hM'«  itw  loM  of  tretaun^ 

Tolotingofmrdeul 
Bhguld  jou  toma  cout  be  lud  m. 

Where  eold  ud  dUmondt  ptm, 
Tau'd  find  k  Ticher  maiden, 

Dut  none  th^  loree  joa  M. 
Hcnr  can  thej  lay  thkt  natni* 

Ilu  nolhiug  iDkde  in  run ; 
Whj  then,  beneath  the  nier, 

Should  hideou*  rocki  remain  1 
No  Bjr«  the  rocki  diecoTer 

Tb»t  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wnck  the  wandering  loTer, 

And  lesTc  the  nuud  to  weep. 
All  melaocbolj  Ijing, 

Thiu  wailed  the  (or  her  deM  | 
Rqiaid  OLch  blut  with  M^inft 

Each  billow  with  a  tov. 
When  o'er  the  white  wa*o  etooping 

Hie  floating  cotpae  ihe  ipied. 
Then,  like  *  lilj  arooniog, 

Bhe  bowed  her  heail,  and  died. 


Faindl  waa  BO  Boeamplitbadi  Kboln  and  a  ddl^tt- 
ftil  companion.  Hi*  lift  wai  written  bj  OoUmitti, 
who  waa  pnmd  ot  hi*  dbtlngnlBhed  coontiriDan, 
ctHuidering  bim  the  lait  of  the  great  adud  that  bad 
modelled  itaelf  npoa  tba  ancienti.   Paroell'i  worb 


Another  Mend  of  Pope  and  SwUt,  and  one  of  tba 
popolar  autlion  of  that  period,  wa*  T>o>ia  Pi*- 
MKLl.(]ST9-171S).  HU  hther  poanand  conddw 
able  eatstei  In  Ireland,  bnt  wta  deaccnded  of  an 
Engliib  fmrnlj  long  Kttkd  at  Congleton,  In  Cho- 
■hire.    Tbe  poet  waa  bora  and  educated  in  DbUid^ 


w«nt  Into  ucred  vdera,  and  wai  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Clogher,  to  which  waa  afterwardt  added, 
:    through  the  ioflnence  of  Swift,  the  riearago  of  Fln- 
slau.  in  the  diuceae  of  Datilin.  worth  £400  a-year. 
I    Pamell.  like  Swifl,  diitiked  Ireland,  and  Kema  to 
hare  cuniidercd  hia  situation  there  ■  cheerL'sa  and 
!    Irkaoine  baniihmeiit.     Ai  paminncnt  rcaidence  at 
'    their  liTingi  waa  not  then  ineiated  upon  on  the  part 
:    irf  the  clergy,  I'amell  liied  chiefly  in  Ix)nd<in.     He 
'    married  a  joung  Indj  of  beentj  and  merit,  Miaa 
'     Anne  Minchen,  who  died  a  few  jeara  after  their 
!    nniiin.      Hia   griuf  for   her   loaa   preyed  upon   hi* 
i    apirit*  (which  hiid  alvaja  been  unequal),  and  hnr- 
;    ned  him  into  intemprrance.     He  died  on  the  IStb 
or  Octuber,  17  IS,  at  Cheater,  on  hia  way  to  Ireland. 


I 


bjrnma,  epiitlaa,  &c.  Hia  moat  cdthrated  piece  U 
tbe  BtTwiil,  hniiliar  to  moat  readera  from  their  in- 
fluicy.  Pope  laoDonnced  it  to  be  '  Tery  good,'  and 
ita  aweetneaa  ol  diction  and  pictnreeqne  iolemni^ 
of  atyle  moat  alwaya  pleaie.  Hia  Jv^At  Piat  oa 
Haaik  waa  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldamith  to 
Oray'a  celebrated  El^  i  but  few  men  of  taate  or 
fceling  will  aubscribe  to  ntcb  an  opinion.  In  tba 
*  Night  Fiec^'  Pamell  meditatea  antong  tbe  tomta. 
Tired  with  poring  o»ei  IT  -     . 

aage^  he  aalliea  oat  at  mi 

How  deep  yon  aaur*  dyca  the  aky  1 
Where  orb*  of  gold  nnnnmhated  lie ; 
While  through  thur  ranka,  in  aiUer  prid^ 
Tbe  nether  cnacentaeenu  to  glide. 
The  ulnnihering  brMse  forgita  to  braatba, 
The  lake  i*  aniooth  and  clear  baieatk. 
Where  once  again  the  ^wagled  ahow 
Dcacandi  Ui  meet  OUT  *jn  below. 
The  gniundi,  which  n>  the  ri^t  alpin^ 

The  left  preaeota  a  plan  of  grarca, 

Wb»e  wall  the  lileut  water  larea. 

That  at«*ple  guide*  thj  dwbtfbl  right 

Among  the  liiid  glaaini  oT  night. 

There  paan,  with  melancholy  aUU*) 

By  all  the  aolemn  he^w  of  fate. 

And  think,  aa  aoftlj  lad  you  tnad 

AboTe  the  TPnarmble  dwl, 

*  Time  wm,  tike  thee,  they  life  ppMaaaed, 

And  time  iJiall  be  that  thou  (halt  rat.' 

Thoae  with  bending  uier  boend. 

That  namelna  hear«  the  crumbled  groondi 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  diacloae 

U'here  tuil  and  poTerty  repoae^ 

The  flat  amoothatonea''--  ' 


sr  help  to  Hum 
(Which,  ere  ear  aet  of  mend*  decay, 
.      .  p.  may  wear  ar--' 

A  middle  nun  uf  niortala  own. 


(Whi 
Thmr 


frnquenl  ttepg  may 


vaway). 


_..  ,     If  ambitiou*,  all  nnkimwn. 
The  marble  tomb*  that  riae  on  hi^ 
WbD»  dead  in  raulted  archaa  lie, 
Wboee  pillva  iwell  with  iculpttind  atonaa, 
Ami,  angeK  epitaphi,  and  bonea : 
Thete  all  the  poor  remaina  of  itate, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praiaa  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  lire. 
Are  senaeleBt  of  the  fiuoe  ^y  gink 

Fai  Id  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  riew. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reTereiid  hotmit  grew ; 
The  moaa  hia  bed,  tbe  care  hia  humble  cell, 
Hii  food  the  fruity  hi*  drink  tbe  ct^aUl  well ; 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  paned  hia  di^ 
Prayer  all  hii  buaineai,  all  hia  pleaaure  praiaa. 

A  life  10  pacred,  aucb  aerene  lepoee. 
Seemed  bnaTeD  itaelf,  till  one  auggcation  naa- 
That  rice  ahould  triumph,  Tirtue  lie*  obey ; 
Thia  apning  aome  doubt  of  Proiidence'a  away ; 
Hit  bopea  no  more  a  certain  pro«pect  boaat. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  hia  tool  ii  lout. 
Bo,  when  a  amooth  eipanH  leceivea  impreaaed 
Calm  nature'a  imtgi!  on  ita  watery  bnsat, 
Down  bend  the  banka,  the  treea  depending  now. 
And  akiea  boiaath  with  anawtrin^  coloun  glow  ; 
But,  if  a  atooe  the  gentle  aea  dinde. 
Swift  raffling  drclea  entl  on  ereij  aide. 
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And  glimmering  fra^enta  of  a  broken  min, 
Banka,  trees,  and  skte«,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  clear  thia  doubt,  to  know  the  world  bj  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  rif  ht 
(For  yet  bj  swains  alone  the  world  he  uiew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew), 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  thijik,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ;« 
But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  warmed  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o*er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 
Then,  near  approaching,  *  Father,  hail  I*  he  cried. 
And, '  Hail,  my  son  I'  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed, 
And  talk,  of  various  kind,  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  thev  difiTor,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  eun  in  ivy  bound, 
II1US  useful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose. 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass. 
Whose  verdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise. 
Proved  the  vain  flouriidi  of  expensive  ease. 
Hie  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gaie  ; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  iJl  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day  s  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  sephyrs  play ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  tne  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call. 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  eoblet  graced. 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  £uests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  wo ; 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for  in  secret  guise. 
The  younger  guest  purloined  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way. 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
80  seemed  the  sire,  when,  far  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walked  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  nard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  thcnr  pass,  the  sun  his  glonr  shrouds. 
The  chan^n(j^  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  lain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  lai^,  and  unimproved  around  ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe, 
Unlsind  and  gnping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  A117  blew ; 
llie  nimble  lightning,  mixed  with  shoiwen,  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunden  ran ; 


Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain. 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest)  ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  w^Is, 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls ; 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardlv  granted),  served  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  viewed. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rade ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  wan^beside  I 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  evoy  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlo^  owned  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl. 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  cnurlish  soul  I 

But  now  the  clouds  in  aixy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging,  opes  an  asure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  ue  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retnat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  iMsom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 
Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky ; 
Again  the  wanderer's  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh* 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  tum  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  tum  their  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestowed  with  modest  guise. 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : — 

'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer  I' 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair. 
Warned  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  n^pose, 
Was  s&ong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
0  strange  return  I  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and 

died! 
Honor  of  horrors  I  what !  his  only  son  I 
How  looked  our  homit  when  the  fact  was  done ! 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heairt* 

Confused,  and  strack  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fuls  to  fly  with  speed ; 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues :  the  oountiy  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads ;  a  servant  showed  the  way ; 
A  nver  crossed  the  path  ;  the  passace  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  tne  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied,- 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  ^lide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approached  the  careless  guide,  and  thrast  him  ia ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising,  lifts  his  head, 
I  Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinu  among  the  dead. 
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^Vbile  sparkling  rage  iDfUroea  the  fifcther's  ejee. 
He  burato  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madlj  cries, 
*  Detected  wretch  !' — but  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man  1 
I  lis  youthful  face  grew  more  serenelj  sweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  winn,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  daj. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  displajr. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  bis  sight, 
And  mores  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends^ 
Ana  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silenee  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  nrish'd  as  he  spoke)  : — 

'  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  nse  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky : 
Nay,  oease  to  kneel — thy  fellow  servant  I. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made; 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'TIS  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
^liat  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise. 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thv  wondering  eyes ! 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And,  where  you  can*t  unriddle,  learn  to  tni.'tt. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  ffood  ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  mceleiui  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 
llie  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  heart  from  Ood ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain. 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  bat  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministxy  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  patent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  t 
This  night  his  trsMured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o^er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.' 

On  sounding;  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  ser^h  flew ; 
Thai  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  hij^ 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fUiy  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
Hie  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 


The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
'  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done.* 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place. 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and  peac«. 


MAimw  Green  (1696-1787)  was  author  of  n 
poem.  The  Spleen,  which  received  the  praieet  of 
Fope  and  Gray.  He  was  bom  in  1696,  of  dissenting 
parentage,  and  enjoyed  a  situation  in  the  custom- 
noose.  His  disposition  was  checHVil ;  but  this  did 
not  save  him  fh)m  occasional  attacks  of  low  spirits, 
or  spleen,  as  the  favourite  phrase  was  In  his  time. 
Haying  tried  all  imaginable  remedies  for  his  maladj, 
he  conceived  himself  at  length  able  to  treat  it  in  n 
philosophical  spirit,  and  therefore  wrote  the  above- 
mentioned  poem,  which  adverts  to  all  its  forms, 
and  their  apfpropriate  remedies,  in  a  style  of  comic 
verse  resembling  Iludibras.  but  which  Pope  him- 
self allowed  to  be  eminently  original.  Green  ter- 
minated a  quiet  inoffensive  life  of  celibacy  in  1737, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

*  The  Spleen'  was  first  published  by  Glover,  the 
author  of  *  Xiconidas,'  himself  a  poet  of  some  preten- 
sions in  his  day.  Gray  thought  that  *even  the 
wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into  strains  df 
real  poetrj*  and  music.*  As  *  The  Spleen'  is  almost 
unknown  to  modem  readers,  we  present  a  few  of  its 
lM»t  passages.  The  first  that  follows  oootains  one 
line  (marked  by  Italic)  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
happiest  and  wisest  things  ever  said  bj  a  British 
author.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  imitated  firem 
Shakspeare-^ 

Man  but  a  rash  against  Othello^  breast, 
And  he  retires. 

[Cwmfor  Mekmekolf.] 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen. 
Some  recomroend  the  bowling-green  ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercise ; 
Fling  but  a  ttonr,  the  giant  die*; 
I^augh  and  be  well.     Monkeys  have 
Extreme  good  doctom  for  the  spleen ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harleouined  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf^ 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 

Witlings,  briak  fool» *     • 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf; 
Dc<*p  tragedies  that  make  us  laugh  ; 
Folks,  things  prophetic  to  diq>enae. 
Making  the  past  the  future  tense; 
The  popiith  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 
Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceased  ; 
A  miser  starving  to  be  rijh  ; 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech  ; 
A  jointured  widow's  ritual  state ; 
Two  Jews  disputing  t6fee-4-t^te ; 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seen ; 
Experiments  on  felons'  ears ; 
Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 
A  coquette's  April-weather  face ; 
A  Oueen*brough  mayor  behind  his 
And  fops  in  militaiy  show. 
Are  sovereign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  dose  of  day, 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  play. 
Or  to  some  concert  take  ray  waj. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  fii^t^ 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 
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In  nxnj  days  ke«p  double  guard, 
Or  epleen  will  rorelj  l>e  too  hard  ; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met, 
Fly  highest  while  their  wings  are  wet. 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit ; 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  axure  sky, 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks, 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  iuTade  the  head, 
That  memonr  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark, 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark ; 
Or  to  some  coffeehouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  firom  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.    *    * 

Sometimes  I  drees,  with  women  sit. 
And  chat  away  the  eloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence. 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains. 
But  U^  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins.    *    * 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace, 
To  which  TacatioB  is  disease ; 
A  gipfty  diction  pcarce  known  irell 
By  the  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun  ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.    *    * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet. 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter^writs  me  agitate ; 
Who  moraliiiing  pass  the  gate, 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn. 
Who  Tainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care. 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there, 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  profusely  when  inclined. 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  world's  a  vast  design : 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat. 
While  to  defeat  their  laboured  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen. 
And  seal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His.skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  puffing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play. 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray.    ♦    • 
Tet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws.    *    * 

^noe  disappointment  galls  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen. 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hi^, 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day. 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round. 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground  ; 
•  Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts ; 
0^  helm-directon  in  one  trip, 
Sleight  first  embezzled,  sink  the  ship.    *    * 


When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will. 
And  raise  and  round  the  figures  well. 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  wera. 

lOontentmetU—A  With."] 

Force4  by  soft  violence  of  prayer. 
The  blitbsome  goddess  soothes  my  CM«; 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire, 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid, 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough^ 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please, 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  flize. 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  heaven  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend. 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  ^ot  of  land  : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
Wnere  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim ; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat. 
Soft  to  tlie  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  odorous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned. 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng. 
Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  song; 
With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale. 
Which  sense  and  fancy  do  regale. 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  boundu, 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees ; 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array. 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day  ; 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade, 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 
Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate : 
And  dreams,  beneath  the  spreading  beeoh 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind, 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phoebus'  ray. 
While  Pan  melodious  pipei  ft^niy. 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 
Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 
There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean, 
Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 
Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep, 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbatha  keep. 
Plump  Geres  golden  txtmm  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 
And  silver  streams  throuf^  meadows  itragr. 
And  Naiads  on  the  maigm  plajr. 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills. 
From  plajrthmg  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 
Thus  sheltend  free  from  care  and  strife^ 
Hay  I  eigoy  a  calm  through  life ; 
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Sm  iiftctioo,  wf«  in  low  degree^ 
Am  men  at  Und  Me  ttorms  at 
And  Iftoxh  at  miaerable  eWes, 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themaelrei, 
CorMd  with  tach  scab  of  baie  alloj. 
As  can  poMCM,  but  not  enjoj ; 
DebaiTod  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  avarioe,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  earned  bj  guilty  earaa. 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heirs ; 
Mar  I,  with  look  ungloomed  bj  guile, 
And  wearing  rirtue's  lirer^-snule, 
Prone  the  diftresscd  to  relioTe, 
And  little  trespasses  foigire ; 
With  income  not  in  fortune's 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour ; 
With  trips  to  town,  life  to  amuse. 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news. 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown. 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down. 
Unhurt  by  sickness*  blasting  rage, 
And  slowlj  mellowing  in  age. 
When  fate  extends  its  gatherinf  gripe. 
Pall  off  like  fruit  grown  fuUj  npe, 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain, 
Psrhaps  to  bloMom  soon  again. 

AMlffS,  COUMTBM  OF  WINCHBL8B1. 

*It  U  lemarkable,*  sajt  Mr  Wordsworth,  *that 
excepting  The  Noeturmu  Beveru^  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  Sie  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of 
the  period  interrening  between  the  publication  of 
'•Pendise  Loet"  and  the  "  Seasons,"  does  not  con- 
t^  *  single  new  image  of  external  nature.*  The 
'  Nocturnal  Reverie*  was  written  by  Amrn,  Coumtsss 
or  WiifCBXL8SA«  the  daoghter  of  Sir  William  Kiogs- 
mill,  Southampton,  who  died  In  1720.  Her  lines 
are  tmoothly  yersifled,  and  possess  a  \one  of  calm 
and  oontemplatiye  obeeryation : — 

A  NoehenuU  Reverie, 

In  sncii  a  ni^t,  when  eyeiy  louder  wind 
b  to  its  distant  eayem  safe  confined. 
And  only  gentle  sephyr  fans  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings  ; 
Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delifht. 
She,  holloainc  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  nrht ; 
In  such  a  nicht,  when  passing  clouds  giye  pUoe^ 
Or  thinly  yeil  Uie  heayen*s  mysterious  face } 
When  in  some  riyer  oyeri&ung  with  green, 
The  waring  moon  and  tremb&ng  leaxes  are  seen  ; 
When  firsshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite. 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  brunble  rose. 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows ; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  fozgloye  takes, 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
Wh«n  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twili^t  fine. 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine ; 
Whilst  Salisbuiy  stands  the  test  of  every  light, 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  rirtue  bright : 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  Jay, 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awftal  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal, 
And  swelling  hayoocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosed  horM  now,  as  his  pasture  leads. 
Comes  slowly  gnunng  through  the  adjoining  meads, 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  lear, 
Till  tom-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear ; 
When  nibbling  idMep  at  laige  pursue  their  food, 
And  ttaaudested  kine  rsdiew  toe  end ; 


Whtsk  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walla, 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  pMtridge  calls; 

Their  short- lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep, 

^Hiich  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels. 

And  no  fierce  li^t  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals  ; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak ; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed. 

Finding  the  elements  of  ratfe  disarmed, 

0*er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  her  own " 

In  such  a  night  let  roe  abroad  remain. 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  coi^used  again ; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 

The  fullowing  is  another  specimen  of  the  comel 
and  smooth  versification  of  the  countess,  and  seems 
to  OS  superior  to  the  *  Noctomal  Beveiie  :* 

Zye  t  PrOffTtSt* 

How  gaily  is  at  first  begun 

Our  lire's  uncertain  race  I 
Whilst  vet  that  spri^tly  morning  svb, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run. 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  Uei^ 

How  tempting  to  go  throu^  1 
Not  Canaan  to  the  proi^et's  eyes. 
From  Fiagah,  with  a  sweet  surprise^ 

Did  more  inriting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 

Which  wander  througn  our  mindal 
How  full  the  ioys,  how  free  the  lov% 
Which  does  that  early  season  move^ 
As  flowers  the  western  winds  I 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears. 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fidr, 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  cars^ 

And  youth  each  vapour  clears. 

But  oh  I  too  soon,  alas  \  we  climb^ 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  priflM^ 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown. 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 
"Uliilst  eveiy  care's  a  driving  haim. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  fSsded  smiles  no  more  can  dtann. 
But  eveiy  tear's  a  winter  storm. 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 

WtLUAM  SOXKnTIXXB. 

The  author  of  The  Chase  is  still  indnded  in  our 
editions  of  the  poets,  but  is  now  rarely  read  or  con- 
snlted.  WnxiAM  SoMsavuxB  (168S-I742X 
as  he  tells  Allan  Ramsay,  his  brother-poet, 

A  squire  well  bom,  and  six  foot  high. 


His  estate  lay  in  Warwickshire,  and  brought  him  in 
£1500  per  annum.  He  was  generous,  but  extrava- 
gant, and  died  in  distressed  droymstanrei,  'plagued 
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tnd  threatened  b;  wretchea,'  (ayt  Shenitone.  'that 
•re  lo*  In  STery  senie.  &nd  (breed  to  drink  himself 
into  pain*  of  the  body  to  get  rid  erf  the  pains  of  the 
miDiL'  He  died  in  I74S!,  wid  fat  buried  at  Wot- 
tOD,  oeu   Henley-uQ-Ardeu.     '  The  Cbaie'   it  in 


blank  rene,  and  ccmtaim  pnctical  initroction*  and 
admonition*  to  (porttmcn.     The  foltowing  ii   ~ 
animated  sketch  of  a  morning  In  autumn,  prepara- 
tory to '  Uirowing  off  tlie  pack  ;'— 
Not  golden  Aatanm  from  het  open  lap 
HcT  burant  boontie*  ihowan  ;  the  fieldi  i 
Innrd^  imiling,  tha  proud  fanner  Tiewi 
Tk«  riling  pyramida  that  giaca  hii  janl. 
And  count!  hii  Laree  increase  ;  hit  barm  ate  atoisd. 
And  groaning  itaddln  bend  beneath  theii  load. 
All  no*  in  £ne  aa  air,  and  the  gay  pack 
In  the  rough  briitly  itubblei  range  unblamed ; 
No  widow^  tears  o'nfloir,  no  Kcret  curse 
Svelli  in  the  fanner's  breaat,  which  his  nle  lips 
Trembling  conceal,  by  his  fierce  landlord  awed : 
Bat  couTtaoua  now  he  levels  aierr  fence, 
Joins  in  the  common  err,  and  hJtoce  loud, 
Cbarmsd  with  the  lattling  thnnder  of  the  field. 
Oh  beat  me,  some  kind  power  inriiible  I 
To  that  extended  lawn  where  the  gay  court 
View  the  swiR  racers,  stretching  to  the  goal  j 
Oamn  mora  renowned,  and  a  far  nobier  train, 
Than  proud  Elean  fields  could  boait  of  old. 
Oh  I  were  a  Theban  lyre  not  wanting  here, 
And  Pindar's  voice,  to  do  tbeir  merit  right  1 
Or  to  dioee  spatioui  plains,  when  (he  strained  eye, 
In  Hm  wide  proapeet  lot,  beholds  at  la«t 
Samm's  proud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascends, 
And  pierca  thiough  the  clauda.     Or  to  thy  downs, 
Fair  Cotswold,  where  the  well-breatbBd  beagle  clinibl. 
With  matohleei  speed,  thy  green  aspiring  brow. 
And  leaTH  the  lagging  multitude  Uhiad. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn !  mild,  blushing  goddeae,  h^l  1 
Rijoiced  I  see  thy  parple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies  ;  Rtnn  pnte  thy  radiant  way. 
And  orient  pearl*  from  ereij  shrub  depend. 
Farewell.  Cteora  ;  here  deep  sunk  iu  down, 
Slumber  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amused. 
Till  irrateful  streams  shall  tempt  thee  lo  receiTo 
Thy  early  meal,  or  thy  oflicioin  maiila  ; 
The  toilet  placed  shall  urge  thee  to  perfotm 


The  important  work.     Me  other  Joyi  inrite; 
The  bora  sonorous  calls,  tfae  pack  awaked. 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  hrooL  thy  long  delay. 
My  courser  hears  their  Toice ;  sea  then  with  ean 
And  tail  erect,  neighing,  he  paws  the  ground ; 
Fierce  laptnra  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes. 
And  boils  in  erery  rein.     As  caplire  boys 
Cowed  by  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  frowni 
Of  pedagogue*  sSTCre,  from  their  hard  task*, 
Ifonce  dismissed,  no  limits  can  contain 
The  tumult  raised  within  their  little  bieaiti, 
*lut  give  a  loose  to  all  their  Irolie  play ; 
o  from  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack ; 


the  horizon  peeps, 
As  many  colours  from  their  glossy  skms 
Beaming  reflects,  as  punt  the  rarious  bow 
When  April  showers  docend.     Delightful  scene! 
,  horses,  dogs ; 
ce  appears 
Ftesh  blooming  health,  and  uniTenJu  joy. 

SomerriUe  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  Addison, 
n  the  latter  purchasing  an  estate  in  Warwickihlre. 
In  his  Terse*  to  Addison,'  aays  Johnson,  '  the 
couplet  which  mention*  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise  ;  it  eihlbitJ  one  c^  thoae 
happy  stroke*  tliat  are  seldom  attained.'  Addison, 
it  I*  well-known,  signed  hi*  papers  in  the  '  Specta- 
tor' with  the  letten  fonning  the  name  of  CUo.  The 
coapiet  which  gratified  Jotinion  lo  highly  ii  a* 


In  heaTen  he  sings  ;  on  earth  your  muse  suppliea 

Thei  important  loss,  and  heals  our  weeping  eyes : 

Correctly  great,  she  melts  each  fiinty  he^ 

With  equal  genius,  but  superior  art. 

Qros*  as  thi*  ml^adgment  i*.  It  should  be  Temem- 

beied  that  Voltaire  also  fell  into  the  same.    The 

cold  marble  of  Cato  was  preferred  to  the  lirtng  and 

breathing  creations  of  the  'myriad -minded'  ma- 


The  Scottish  muse  had  been  silent  for  nearly  a 
century,  excepting  when  it  found  brief  eipression 
in  some  stray  song  of  broad  humour  or  simple  pa- 
thos, cbanted  by  the  population  of  the  hill*  and  dales. 
The  genius  of  the  country  was  at  length  revlTed  In 
all  ita  force  and  nationality,  Its  comic  diiJogne,  Doric 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  by  Aixan  RmeaT,  whoae 
rery  name  Is  now  an  Impersonation  of  Scottish 
sceuery  and  manners.  The  religious  austerity  of 
the  Covenanter*  still  hung  orer  Scotland,  and 
damped  the  efforts  of  poets  and  dramatiiti :  bat  a 
freer  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  along  with 
the  increoae  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  higher 
clasaei  were  in  the  habit  of  Tjiiting  T»nd<ai,  thongh 
the  journey  was  still  perfurmed  on  horaebnckj  and 
the  writings  of  Pope  and  Swift  were  circulated  over 
the  North.  Clubs  and  L-ivems  were  rife  In  Edin- 
burgli.  In  whii'li  the  assembled  wits  li>ved  to  indulge 
In  a  plcfuantry  that  often  degciicmted  to  eicesa. 
Tnlcnt  was  readily  known  and  npprcclatedi  and 
when  Rnniiuiy  ap)ican.-d  as  an  author,  he  found  the 
nation  ripe  for  his  native  liumour.  liis  '  manneta- 
paiiitinE  strains,'  and  his  lively  original  slu-lchas 
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rather  held  the  litnKtlon  of  muagBr  of  Lord  Hope- 
tou'a  minei.  When  he  became  a  poet,  he  boutod 
Uial  be  vaa  of  the  '  auld  descent'  of  the  Dalhouiie 
llunilj,  and  aleo  ctdlatsrally  '  spning  trtxa  a  DonglM 
tola.'  Hli  mother,  Alice  Bover,  iru  ot  Bneluh 
parentatre,  ber  ftther  having  been  broo^t  fitm 
Derbf  ihire  to  initmct  the  SratttJib  mlnen  In  tUeir 
ait  TboM  who  entertain  the  themy,  that  men  of 
nnlnl  niuRtlj  partake  largely  of  the  qnalitiea  and 
diipoaltioni  <tf  their  mother,  ma;  perbape  recogniae 
■ome  of  the  Derbvihire  blood  in  Allan  Bamaay 'a 
tnmkacn  ud  JoTlalitj  of  oharacter.  Hia  &tber 
died  while  the  poet  wa«  in  hla  Infknqr  i  bat  hit 
mother  manyiiiB  again  in  the  wm  diaMc^  Allan 
waa  brongfat  up  at  Leadhilla,  and  pat  to  the  Tillage 
achool,  where  he  acquired  learning  enough  to  enaUe 
him,  aa  he  tella  us,  to  read  Horace  '  faintly  Id  the 
origioaL'  Hi*  lot  might  haTs  l>een  a  hard  one,  bnt 
it  waa  furtonately  apent  in  the  country  till  be  bad 
reached  hii  flflecnth  year ;  and  hia  Urely  temperv 
ment  mabled  him,  with  cbtwrMneaa — 
To  wade  through  glani  wi'  chorking  feet, 
When  neither  plaid  nor  kilt  could  fend  the  weat ; 
Yet  biythely  wad  ha  bao^  out  o'er  tha  braa^ 
And  itcnd  o'er  bunii  h  light  aa  on?  rae. 
Hoping  the  mom'  might  prore  a  better  day. 

At  the  age  of  flflccn,  Allan  waa  pat  apprentice  to  a 
wig-miikcr  in  Edinburgh— a  liglit  employment  luited 
to  Ilia  aleiider  frame  and  boyifh  nuu-tiiut,  but  not 
Tery  congenial  to  liii  literary  taate.  Hia  poetical 
talent,  howerer,  waa  more  olwerviint  than  creatSre, 
and  be  did  not  commence  writing  tilt  lie  waa  about 
twenty-ail  yeara  of  age.  He  then  penned  an  addreai 
to  Uie  '  Eaay  Club,'  a  convivial  locicly  of  young 
men,  tinctured  wicli  Jacobite  predilecbona,  which 
were  ala(i  Imbibed  by  Ramiay,  and  which  probably 
formed  an  additional  recommendation  to  the  favour 
•f  Pope  and  Gay,  a  dialinctioa  that  be  anerwaida 


enjoyed.  Allan  waa  admitu.-d  a  member  of  thia 
'blythe  aociely,'  and  became  their  poet  laureate. 
He  wrote  varioua  light  piecea,  diiefly  of  a  local  and 
homorona  deacriptioii,  which  were  aold  at  a  penny 
each,  and  became  eicecdingly  popular.  He  alM 
•eduiouily  courted  the  patronage  of  the  great,  aub- 
duing  hit  Jacobite  feeling^  and  never  (electing  a 
fbol  fot  hia  patron.  In  thia  mingled  apirit  of  pni- 
d^ice  and  poetry,  he  contrived 

To  theek  the  out,  and  line  the  iniide. 
Of  monj  a  douce  and  witty  paih. 
And  baith  wayi  gatbeied  ui  the  caah. 
In  the  year  171!  lie  married  a  writer'a  daughter, 
Chriitiatia  Roaa,  who  waa  hia  faithful  partner  for 
more  than  thirty  yeara.      He  greatly  eitended  hia 
reputation    hy   writing   a   continuation    ta  King 
Jamea'a  '  Chriat'a   Kirk   on  the  Green,'  execnted 
with  genuine  humour,  tum^,  and  a  peiftct  maatery 
of  the  ScotCisli  langoage.    Nothing  to  rich  had  ap- 
peared atnce  the  atraina  of  Dunbar  or  Lindaay.  What 
•a  Inimitable  aketeh  of  rnatic  life,  coane,  but  aa  r    ~ 
aa  any  by  Tenieia  or  Hogarth,  ia  proaented  in 
^t  ataiuw  of  Uie  lliird  canto  1 — 


Sneeltd 
Carlea  wha  heard  tba  cock  had  mw'n, 

Bcgoud  to  rax  and  rift  ; 
And  greedy  wivea,  wi'  pming  thnwn. 

Cried  lawm  up  to  thrift ; 

Hop  barked,  and  the  ladi  fiu  hand 

Banged  to  their  bneka  like  drift 

By  brwik  of  day. 

Ramaay  now  lelt  oif  wlg-maklng.  and  aet  np  a 

boakacllcr'a   ahop,    'oppoaile   to    Niddry'g    Wynd.' 

Ue  next  appeared  aa  an  editor,  and  publiahed  two 

worlca,  TV  Tea  Tahli  Muedlanv.  being  a  collection 

of  tonga,  partly  hia  own;  and  TV  EtergretH,  a  col' 

lection  of  Siuttiih  poem*  written  before  160a    He 

waa  not  well  qualiiled  tot  the  taak  of  editing  winka 

of  thia  kind,  being  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and 

taate.     In  the  '  Evergreen,'  he  pnbliahed,  at  andent 

poem^  two  piecea  of  hit  own,  one  of  which,  7%< 

VuiaK,  exhibita  high  powera  of  poetfy.    The  genial 

of  ScotUnd  la  dnwn  with  a  touch  of  the  old  heroic 

Oraat  daring  darted  &aa  kit  aa, 
A  braid^word  ahogled  at  hia  thie. 

On  hia  left  aim  a  targe  ; 

A  iliiTiinj;  qiear  filled  hia  ri^t  hand. 

Of  atalwait  make  in  bane  and  biawnd. 

Of  just  proportiotu  laiga ; 

A  vanoui  raiubow-colound  plaid 

Owre  hit  left  apaul  be  threw, 
Down  hit  braid  back,  frae  hia  white  htad. 
The  lilvei  wimplera  grew, 
Amaxed,  1  giued. 


^  led  al 
A  itampaot  and  rampant 


and  Jeiai/  and  Meggy.  It  waa  received  with  ooi- 
venal  approbation,  and  wat  republiabed  both  in 
London  and  Dublin.  When  Gay  viaited  Scotland 
in  company  with  bia  patrona,  the  Duke  and  Docheaa 
of  Queeniberry,  he  uaed  to  lounge  in  Allan  Bam- 
tay'a  ahop,  and  obtain  from  him  explanationa  of 
•ome  of  the  gcottiah  eipretaiona,  that  he  might 
oommonicate  them  to  Pope,  who  wat  a  gi«at  admirer 
of  the  poem.  Thia  wat  a  delicate  and  marked  com- 
plimeol,  which  Allan  moat  b«Te  ttU,  thoo^  ha 
M3 
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had  pKvionilr  repcewnted  himKlf  m  the  TiceKei«nt 
it  AmUoi  ana  equal  to  Homer  1  Uo  now  removed 
to  a  bettel  ihop,  and  iuilead  of  tlie  Mercurjr's  head 
vldiA  bad  graced  hit  tign-board,  he  put  up '  the 
pKMatment  irf  two  brothen'  uf  the  Muie,  Ben  Joa- 
■oa  and  Drammond.  He  next  e*Ubliehed  ■  circu- 
lating llbrai7,  the  flnt  in  ScoMuid.  He  auociated 
on  IhnUlUr  ternu  vith  the  leading  nobility,  law; en, 
wHa,  aind  literati  of  Scotland,  aud  w»«  tlie  Fope  or 
Swift  of  Hie  North.  BU  tan,  afUrwarda  a  diidn- 
gniibed  aitic^  be  nut  to  Rome  for  iiutructioii. 
Bnt  tlie  ptoQ>aTit;  of  poeti  leeou  liable  to  an  on- 
oaDuaoQ  ihue  of  cwmna  He  wai  led  hj  the 
pnxnptiDgi  of  a  taate  then  rare  in  Scotland  to  expend 
fiii  MTingi  in  the  erectioa  of  a  theatre,  Ebr  the  per- 
formance of  Che  regular  drama.  He  wiihed  to  keep 
hii  'troop'  together  b7  the  'pith  of  ■  •   ■ 

he  did  not  calcniate  on  the  pith  of  an 
liameot  in  the  hand*  of  a  hostile  m 
atatate  for  Ucenaing  theatres  prohibited  all  dramatic 
•xhibitimu  nithoot  >pecial  Ucenie  and  the  ro^al 
tettm-patenti  and  on  the  itrcngth  of  thia  enact- 
meat  the  magiitratea  of  Edinburgh  abut  up  AUan'l 
theatre,  leaiiug  him  without  ledreH.  Tu  add  to 
his  mortification,  the  eoTiona  poetatCen  and  strict 
nUgionista  of  the  day  attacked  him  with  personal 
■atiret  and  lampoons,  under  such  titles  as — '  A 
Looking-Olaas  fiu  Allan  Ramsay  ;'  >  The  Dying 
Words  of  Allan  Rams«yi'  and 'The  Flight  of  Reli- 
l^oo*  Fie^  ttara  Bcotland,  apoa  the  account  of 
Bamaaj's  lewd  books,  and  the  hell-lsed  playhouse 
'  &c     Atlui  endeavoured  to  enlist  Freil- 


His  drcumttsncei  and  wishes  at  this  crisis  are  more 
particularlj  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  president, 
which  now  lies  before  ns ; — 

'  Will  Ton,'  he  writes,  >  rive  me  something  to 
do?  Here  I  pass  a  sort  of  half  idle  scrimp  life, 
tending  a  trifling  trad^  that  scarce  affords  me  the 
DeedftiL     Had  I  not  got  a  parcel  of  guineas  from 


graat    I  think  shame  (bat  whj  should  I,  wtien 
mea  my  mind  to  one  MT  jtnx  goodness?)  to  hint 
that  I  want  to  have  some  small  commissioo,  when  it 
happens  to  Ml  In  yoor  way  to  pat  me  into  if* 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  either  got  mooer  or  a 
pint,  but  be  applied  himself  ittentiTely  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  soon  recruited  his  purse.  A  citisen-Uke 
good  sense  rcgnlaled  the  U(e  of  Kanuay.  He  gave 
over  poetry  '  before,'  he  prudently  says,  *  the  cool- 
Mas  of  tkncy  that  attends  advanced  years  should 
make  me  risk  the  reputation  I  had  acquired.' 

Fras  twenty-five  la  fiva-and-forty, 
Mj  muse  was  nowther  sweer  nor  dortj ; 
My  Peganu  wad  break  his  tether 
E'en  at  the  shagging  of  a  fbather. 
And  through  idea*  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  tail  wings  up  to  the  lift  ; 
Then,  then,  my  soul  iru  in  a  low. 
That  part  my  numbers  safely  row. 
But  eiid  and  judgment  'gin  to  say. 
Let  be  your  saugs,  and  Ibsiu  to  pny. 

About  the  year  1743,  his  circumstances  weresufB- 
clently  fionrishing  to  enable  him  Co  build  himself  a 
Rnall  octagon-shaped  boose  on  the  north  ude  of 
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gooaa  pi*.  He  told  Lord  Elibank  one  daj  of  this 
ludiuroas  compaiiaon.  *  What,*  said  the  Witty  peer, 
'a  goose  pie  t  In  (ood  faith,  Allan,  now  that  I  sae 
'ou  in  it,  I  think  the  house  is  not  ill  named.'  He 
d  in  thit  (iiigular-kiDking  tnsnsioo  (which  has 
«  been  somewhat  all«red)  twelve  years,  and  died 
in  a  complaint  that  had  long  afflicted  him,  scurvy 
in  the  gums,  on  the  7th  c(  January  1TS8.  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  So  ranch  cf  [Peasantry,  good 
homour,  and  worldly  enjoyment,  is  mlied  up  wiCn 
the  history  of  Allan  Ramsay,  that  hia  life  Is  one 
of  the  'green  «nd  snnny  spots'  in  litenuy  bio- 
graphy. His  genius  was  well  rewarded  i  and  he  pos- 
sesMd  that  turn  of  mind  which  David  Hume  ny»  it 
is  more  happy  to  possess  than  to  be  born  to  an  estate 
of  ten  thoosand  a-yesr — a  disposition  always  to  see 
the  fkvomrable  side  of  things. 

Ranuay's  poetical  works  are  sufflciently  various; 
and  one  of  his  editors  has  ambitiously  classed  them 
under  the  heads  of  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  satiric, 
epigrammatical,  pastural,  lyric,  epistolary,  fables  and 
tales.  He  wrote  trash  in  all  deparlments.  but  failed 
tales  are  quaint  and  humoroui.  ibough, 
delicate. 

Donbor,  is  as  happy  an  adaptation  of  an  old  poet  as 
anyof  Pope's  or  linden's  fiwn  ChaucfcT.  His  lyrics 
want  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  besnty  which  Boms 
breathed  into  these '  wood-notes  wild,'  designed  alike 
for  cottage  and  hall;  yet  some  of  those  in  the 
'Gentle  Shepherd'  are  delicate  and  tender;  and 
others,  such  as  The  hut  Hme  I  camt  o'er  At  Moor, 
and  Tltt  YtlUnc-liairtd  Laddie,  are  still  Aivoarltei 
with  all  taven  of  Scottish  song.  In  one  of  the 
least  happy  of  the  lyrics  there  occurs  this  beaatiAU 

How  iojftilly  my  spirits  rise. 

When  dancing  abe  moves  finely,  O ; 
I  guess  what  heaven  ia  by  her  eyes, 
M'hich  sparkle  so  divinely,  O. 
His  Lechaber  m)  Jfore  Is  a  strain  of  manly  feeling 
and  unaffected  pathos.      The  poetiod  epistles  t^ 
tss 
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Ramsay  were  undoabtedlr  the  prototypes  of  those 
by  Barns,  and  many  of  the  stanzas  may  challenge 
comparison  with  thenu  He  makes  frequent  classi- 
cal aUostons,  especially  to  the  works  of  Horace,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  and 
Whose  gay  and  easy  turn  of  mind  hannonised  with 
his  own.  In  an  epistle  to  Mr  James  Axbnckle, 
the  poet  giTCfl  a  characteristic  and  minute  painting 
of  himseli:^' 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  fire  foot  and  four  inches  hi|rh ; 
A  black-a-Ticed  snod  dapper  fellow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  overlaid  wi'  tallow ; 
With  phis  of  a  Moroooo  cut, 
Resemoling  a  late  man  of  wit, 
Auld  gabbet  Spec,  who  was  sae  canning 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  7«u«  running. 
Tlien  for  the  fabric  or  my  mind, 
Tis  roair  to  mirth  than  grief  indtned : 
1  rather  choose  to  laugh  at  folly, 
Than  show  dislike  by  melancholy ; 
Well  judging  a  sour  heavy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 
I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton, 
Yet  Tm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tables  ne*er  engaged  my  wishes, 
When  crowded  with  o*er  mony  dishes ; 
A  healthfu'  stomach,  sharply  set, 
Prefers  a  back-eeyi  piping  het. 
I  nerer  could  imagine 't  vicioof 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious : 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet, 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it. 

Bamsay  addressed  epistles  to  Gay  and  SonMrville, 
and  the  latter  paid  him  m  kmd^  in  very  flattering 
terses.  In  one  of  Allan's  answers  is  the  following 
picturesque  sketch,  in  illnstration  of  his  own  con- 
tempt for  the  stated  rules  of  art:— 

I  loTe  the  garden  wild  and  wide. 

Where  oaks  have  plum  trees  by  their  side ; 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine ; 

Where  mixed  ionquils  and  gowans  grow, 

And  roses  "midst  rank  clover  blow 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand. 

In  wimplincs  led  by  nature's  hand  ; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care. 

Yet  this  to  me 's  a  paradise 

Compared  with  prime  cut  plots  and  nice. 

Where  nature  has  to  art  resigned. 

Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined.    *    * 

Heaven  Homer  taught ;  the  critic  di«wB 
Only  from  him  and  such  their  laws : 
The  natire  bards  first  plunge  the  deep 
Before  the  artful  dare  to  lei^. 

The  *  Gentle  Shepherd*  is  the  greatest  of  Ramsay's 
works,  and  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  in  tha 
world.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitire  simplicity 
and  seclusion  which  seems  indispensable  in  compo- 
sitions of  this  class,  at  the  same  time  that  its  land- 
scapes are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  interest 
US  from  their  character,  situation,  and  drcumstanoes. 
It  has  none  of  that  studied  pruriency  and  unnatural 
artifice  which  are  intruded  into  the  *  Faithfhl  Shep- 
herdess' of  Fletcher,  and  is  equally  free  from  tbe 
tedious  allegory  and  forced  conceits  of  most  pastoral 
poems.  It  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  Ufe,  but 
of  life  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apart 
from  the  guilt  and  fever  of  large  towns,  and  reflect- 
ing only  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  emotions  of 

'  A  tltlota. 


our  nature.  The  af!^cted  fensibllitief  and  feigned 
distresses  of  the  CorydouM  and  DtUaa  find  no  plaice  in 
Ramsav's  clear  and  manly  page.  He  drew  his  shep- 
herds from  the  life,  placed  them  in  scenes  which  he 
actuallv  saw,  and  made  them  speak  the  language 
which  he  every  day  heard — the  free  idiomatic  speedh 
of  his  native  vales.  His  art  lay  in  the  beautifril 
selection  of  his  materials — in  the  grouping  of  his 
well-defined  characters — ^the  invention  of  a  plot,  ro- 
mantic yet  natural— the  delightftil  appropriateness 
of  every  speech  and  auxiliary  incident,  and  in  the 
tone  of  generoQs  sentiment  and  true  filling  which 
sanctifies  this  scene  of  humble  virtue  and  liappinesa. 
The  love  of  his  *  gentle'  rustics  is  at  first  artleaa 
and  confiding,  though  partly  disguised  by  maiden 
coyness  and  arch  humour;  and  it  is  expressed  in  hm- 
guage  and  incidents  altematelr  amusing  and  im- 
passioned. At  length  the  hero  is  elevated  in  statioD 
above  his  miatress,  and  their  afibction  assumes  n 
deeper  character  from  the  threatened  dangers  of  a 
separation.  Mutual  distresa  and  tendemeas  break 
down  reserve.  The  simple  heroine,  without  forget- 
ting her  natural  dignity  and  modesty,  lets  out  her 
whole  soul  to  her  eany  companion ;  and  when  assured 
of  his  unalterable  attadiment,  she  not  only,  like  Mi- 
randa, *  weeps  at  what  she  is  glad  of^'  but,  with  the 
true  pride  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  she  resolves  to  study 
'  genUer  chums,'  and  to  educate  herself  to  be  worthy 
<n  her  lover.  Poetical  justice  is  done  to  this  fiuthM 
attachment,  by  both  the  characters  being  foond 
equal  In  birth  and  station.  The  poet's  taste  and 
judgment  are  evinced  in  the  superiority  wliich  he 
gives  his  hero  and  heroine,  without  debasing  their 
associates  below  their  proper  level ;  while  a  lud^croos 
contrast  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  underpkyt  of 
Bauldy  and  his  courtships.  The  elder  characters  in 
the  piece  afiTord  a  fine  relief  to  the  youthful  pairs, 
besides  completing  the  rustic  picture.  While  one 
scene  discloses  the  young  shepherda  by  'craigy 
bields'  and  '  crystal  springs,'  or  presents  Peggy  and 
Jenny  on  the  bleaching  green — 

A  trotting  bumie  wimpling  through  the  ground— 

another  shows  ns  the  mug  thatched  cottage,  with 
its  bam  and  peat-stack,  or  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  a  dear  ingU  glancing  on  the  floor,  and  its  in* 
mates  happy  with  innocent  mirth  and  rustic  plenty. 
The  drama  altogether  makes  one  proud  of  peasant 
life  and  the  virtues  of  a  Scottish  oottsge.  By  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  Gay,  in  his  *  Beggar's  Opera,' 
Ramsay  interspersed  songs  throughout  the  *  Gentle 
Shephesd,'  which  interrupt  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  too  often  merely  repeat,  in  a  diluted  form,  the 
sentiments  of  the  dialogue.  These  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  end  of  the  drama,  leaving  undisturbed 
the  most  perfect  delineation  of  rural  life  and  man- 
ners, without  vulgar  humility  or  aflectation,  that 
ever  was  drawn. 


[Odtfnm  ^ofXKX.] 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  tap» 
Buried  beneath  great  wreaths  of 

O'er  ilka  deugh,  ilk  scaur,  and  slap. 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa*. 

Driving  thetr  ba's  firae  whins  or  tee. 
There's  no  ae  gowfer  to  be  seen, 

Nor  douser  fowk  wysing  ajee 
The  blast  bouls  on  Tamaon's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs. 
And  be^k  the  house  baitn  but  and  ben; 

That  nmtohlcin  »toup  it  hauda  but  dribs. 
Then  lei's  get  in  the  tappit  lieo« 
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Good  claret  best  keeps  oat  the  eaald. 
And  drires  away  the  winter  soon  ; 

It  makes  a  man  Mdth  nuih  and  banld. 
And  heaves  his  saol  Mjond  the  mo<m. 

Leare  to  the  gods  your  ilka  care. 
If  that  thej  think  as  worth  their  while  ; 

They  can  a  rowth  of  blessings  spare. 
Which  will  our  fashious  roars  beguile. 

For  what  they  hare  a  mind  to  do. 
That  will  they  do,  Aould  we  gang  wad  ; 

If  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw. 
Then  upo*  sight  the  hailstanes  thud. 

But  soon  as  e*er  they  cry, '  Be  quiet,' 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  move, 

But  oour  into  their  caves,  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jore. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit. 

The  present  minute's  only  ours ; 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit. 

And  laugh  at  foMune's  feckless  powen. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 
,  Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  are  young. 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip. 
And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rang. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blythe  and  hearteome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  ifs  May, 
Oae  pou  the  ^owan  in  its  prime. 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  safl  minutes  of  delifht, 
Wlien  Jenny  speaks  beneath  ner  breath ; 

And  kisses,  laying  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  Eep  ony  skaith. 

*  Haith,  ye're  ill-bred,'  shell  smiling  say ; 

•  Ye'll  worry  me,  you  gnody  rook  ;• 
Syne  frae  your  arms  she'll  lin  away. 

And  hide  hersell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place. 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want, 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  giant. 

Now  to  her  heavinff  bosom  clingy 

And  sweetly  toolie  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fair  nnger  whup  a  rmg^ 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,l'm  veir  sure. 
Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  grant ; 

Then,  surly  carles,  whisht,  fo]%ear 
To  plague  us  with  your  whining  cant. 

rin  this  instance,  the  felicitoias  manner  in  which 
Ramsay  has  preeerved  the  Horatiao  ease  and  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  clothed  the  whole  in  a  tme 
Scottish  garb,  renders  his  yersion  greatly  raperior 
to  Dryden's  English  one.  For  oomparison,  two 
ftanzas  of  the  latter  are  subjoined : — 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsoured  with  sorrow  bears, 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys 
With  sicknees  and  unwieldy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for-pleasing  rest, 
*        This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promised  bUss, 
The  pleasinff  whisper  in  the  dark. 

The  half  unwillLiig  willing  kiss. 
The  laugh  that  guides  U&ee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.] 


S<mg. 
•  3Vii«— Btuh  Aboon  Tnquafr. 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom, 

With  soul  that  still  shall  love  thee^ 
111  ask  of  heaven  thy  safe  return. 

With  all  that  can  improve  thee. 
Ill  visit  aft  the  birken  bush, 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  hid  th  v  blush. 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 
To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair. 

By  greenwood  shaw  or  fountain  ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain  : 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowers. 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender ; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  yours 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 

The  kui  Time  I  came  o*er  the  Hfoor, 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me ; 
Te  powers  I  what  pain  do  I  endure^ 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me  1 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  morn  displayed 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid* 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay. 
Gazing  and  chastely  sporting ; 

We  kissed  and  promised  time  away, 

.  Till  niffht  spread  her  black  curtain* 

I  pitied  Six  boieath  the  skies. 
E'en  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me; 

In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes. 
Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  called  where  cannons  roar. 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore. 

Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
Tet  hopes  agun  to  see  my  love, 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses. 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  move^ 

In  prospect  of  such  blii 


In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter ; 
Since  she  excels  in  every  grace. 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover. 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow. 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor. 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure^ 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

LoMber  No  More, 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I've  mony  day  been  * 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more. 
Well  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  wear ; 
Though  bore  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
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Though  hamcanee  rise,  and  rise  erei^  wind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  m  my  mind ; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  on  louder  wares  roar, 
That's  naething  like  learing  mj  lore  on  the  shore. 
To  leaTe  thee  behind  me  mjr  heart  is  sair  pained  ; 
By  ease  that's  inflorious  no  fame  can  be  gained  j 
And  beauty  and  lore's  the  reward  of  the  brare^ 
And  I  must  deserre  it  before  I  can  crare. 

Then  gloij,  my  Jeany,  man  plead  my  excuie ; 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  I 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  hare  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  farour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fune. 
And  if  1  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hama, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  lore  running  o'er. 
And  then  I'll  leare  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


[Rustic  CowUhip,^ 
[From  the  *  Oentte  Shepherd.'— Act  L] 

Hear  how  I  serred  my  lass  I  lore  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  leal. 

Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out. 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  abojit, 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  Itnkiu'  o'er  the  lee ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Megjzy  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  through  the  mist. 

And  she  was  clo^  upon  me  e'er  she  wist ; 

Her  coats  were  klltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  oockemony  inOMled  op  fu'  sleek. 

Her  haffet  locks  hang  wanng  on  her  dieek ; 

Her  cheeks  sa«  ruddy,  and  her  e'en  sae  clear ; 

And  oh  !  her  mouth  s  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  boetine  waisteoat  clean. 

As  she  came  skifRng  o'er  the  dewy  green. 

lU  vthsome  I  cried,  *  My  bonny  ^Mg,  come  here, 

I  Uifly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  aateer  I 

But  I  can  guess,  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew.' 

She  scoured  away,  and  said, '  What's  that  to  you  V 

•  Then,  farc-ye-weel,  Meg-dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like,' 

I  careless  cried,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 

I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack. 

She  came  with  a  richt  thierele/M  errand  back. 

MiHca'd  me  first ;  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog, 

To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 

I  leugh ;  and  sae  did  she ;  then  with  great  haste 

I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist ; 

About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 

Of  sweetest  kissex  frae  her  glowing  mouth. 

While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips^ 

My  very  saul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  Uka  smack. 

But  weel  I  kend  she  meant  nae  as  die  spak. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 

Do  ye  sae  too,  and  nerer  fash  your  thumb. 

Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'U  change  her  mood ; 

Gae  woo  anither,  and  she'll  gang  clean  wud. 


raooT  and  jsif  irr. 

Jenny.  Come,  Meg,  let's  fa'  to  wark  upon  this  green ; 
This  shining  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean ; 
The  water  clear,  the  lift  unclouded  blue. 
Will  raak  them  like  a  lily  wet  wi'  dew. 

^cfffflf'  Oae  far'er  up  the  bum  to  Habbie's  How, 
There  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  summer  grow : 
There  'tween  twa  birks,  out  ower  a  little  lin, 
The  water  fa's  and  maks  a  singin'  din ; 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
KiHses  wi'  easy  whirls  the  bordering  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool ; 
And  when  the  day  grows  het,  we'll  to  the  pool. 


There  wash  oursells — 'tis  bealthfu'  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  cauler  on  sae  warm  a  day. 

Jenny,  E^  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  whatll  ye  aay 
Oif  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae, 
And  see  us  sae? — that  jeering  fiulow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  say,  *  Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  Mate  I' 

Peggy*  We're  utr  frae  ony  road,  and  out  o'  sight ; 
The  lioM  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  height. 
But  tell  me,  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  ear  lane. 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  wi'  disdain  1 
The  neebours  a'  tent  this  as  weel  as  I, 
That  Roser  loes  ye,  yet  ye  carrna  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him  1  Troth,  between  us  twa, 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jenny,  I  dinna  like  him,  Peggy,  there's  an  end ; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  kend. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaee  right  snug, 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensily  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee. 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneath  his  knee ; 
He  falds  his  o'erUy  down  his  breast  wi'  care. 
And  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say. 
Except,  *  How  d'ye  V — or,  *  There's  a  bionny  day.* 

Peggy.  Ye  dash  the  lad  wi'  constant  slighting  pride, 
Hatred  for  lore  is  unco  sair  to  bide : 
But  ye'll  repent  ye,  if  his  lore  grow  cauld — 
What  like's  a  dorty  maiden  when  she's  auld  I 
Like  dawted  wean,  that  tairows  at  its  meat. 
That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet ; 
The  lare  laugh  at  it,  till  the  dinners  past, 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  oblised  to  faat. 
Or  scart  anither's  leavings  at  the  last. 
Fy !  Jenny,  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny.  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  crime. 

Peggy.  Nor  I :  but  love  in  whispers  lets  us  ken. 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 

Jenny.  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  himsell. 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  heard  him  tell. 
He  glowrs  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause ; 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haws  I 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  agun. 
They're  fools  that  slavery  like,  and  may  be  free ; 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themsells  for  me. 

Peggy,  Be  doing  your  wa's ;  for  me,  I  hae  a  mind 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jenmy.  Heh  lass  1  how  can  jre  loe  that  rattle-skuUI 
A  very  deil,  that  aye  ntaun  hae  his  wull ; 
We'll  soon  hear  tell,  what  a  poor  fechting  life 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wUa. 

Peggy,  I'll  rin  the  risk,  nor  hae  I  ony  fear, 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year, 
Till  I  wi'  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed. 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'll  lean  my  head. 

Jenny,  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten  or  fifUen  dajF% 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  wi'  an  unoo  iiaisa, 
And  daiit  ye  buth  afore  fouk,  and  your  laaa  | 
But  soon  as  his  newfanffledness  is  gane, 
He'll  look  upon  you  as  his  teth«r-2ake^ 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  mkm* 
Instead  then  o'  lang  days  o'  sweet  delight, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  flyle : 
And  maybe,  in  his  barleyhoods,  ne'er  sti& 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  coarse-spun  thoughts  as  thae  want  pith 
to  move  '  « 

My  settled  mind ;  I'm  ower  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath  ; 
But  want  o'  him,  I  dread  nae  other  skaith. 
There's  nane  o'  a*  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een : 
And  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  taking  art — 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  through  my  heart. 
How  blythely  can  he  sport,  and  gently  rave. 
And  jest  at  feckless  ftars  that  fright  the  lare  I 


Ilk  day  that  ha's  alaaa  iqpoa  the  hill, 

He  reads  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  «kilL 

He  is ^bat  what  need  I  say  that  or  this! 

I'd  spend  a  month  to  tell  you  what  he  is  I 
In  a'  he  says  ta  does,  there's  sic  a  gate, 
The  rest  seem  coofs  compared  wi'  my  dear  Pate. 
His  better  sense  will  lang  his  lore  secure ; 
Hi-nature  hefts  in  sauls  that's  weak  and  poor. 

Jenny.  Hey,  Btmnv  lau  o*  Brankiome/  or't  be  lang, 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 
Oh,  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  bride ; 
Syne  whingein^  getts  about  your  ingle-eide, 
I  elping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fasheous  din : 
To  mak  them  brats,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itsell  wi'  broe, 
Ane  breaks  his  siun,  anither  tines  his  shoe ; 
The  DeU  gaet  o*er  Jock  Wabster,  hame  grows  hell. 
And  Pate  misca*s  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell  t 

Peggy,  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife. 
When  round  the  inrie-edge  youns  snrouts  are  rife. 
Oif  I'm  sae  happy,  I  shall  hae  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow  1  Jenny,  can  there  ereater  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at — their  greatest  wish. 
Is  to  be  made  o'  and  obtain  a  kiss  I 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  o'  them,  when  lore  maks  care  delight  t 

Jenny.  But  poortith,  P^ggy,  is  the  warst  o'  a' ; 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill-chance  should  begg'iy  draw, 
But  little  lore  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantty  toom. 
Your  nowt  may  die — the  spate  may  bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  o'  hay. 
The  thick -blawn  wreaths  o'  snaw,  or  blashy  thows, 
Hay  smoor  your  wathera,  and  may  rot  your  ewes. 
A  dyrour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheese. 
But,  or  the  dav  o'  pavment,  breaks,  and  flees. 
Wi'  gloomin'  brow,  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent ; 
It's  no  to  gie ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent. 
His  honour  mannna  want — ^he  poinds  your  gear ; 
Syne,  driren  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 

steer! 
Dear  Mer ,  be  wise,  and  lire  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it's  nae  mows  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Peggy,  May  sic  ill  luck  be&'  that  silly  she 
yrhn  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  ncTer  me. 
Let  fbuk  bode  weel,  and  strire  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  mair's  required ;  let  Heaven  mak  out  the  rest. 
I'to  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say,         / 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  Tirtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  set 
A  weel-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let : 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part, 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart ; 
Whate'er  he  wins,  I'll  guide  wi'  canny  care, 
And  win  the  voguo  at  market,  tron,  or  fair, 
For  halesome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  waie. 
A  flock  o'  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo^ 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Syne  a*  behind's  our  ain.    Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  love  and  rowth,  we  through  the  warld  will  steer; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rile. 
He'll  bless  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

Jenny.  But  what  if  some  young  giglet  on  the  green, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks  and  twa  bewitching  een, 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  hia  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  kenn'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg ! 

Peggy.  Nae  mair  o'  that — Dear  Jenny,  to  be  fireei, 
There's  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we  : 
Nor  is  the  ferly  gtoat,  when  natun  kind 
Has  blest  them  wi'  solidity  o'  mind. 
They'll  reason  calmly,  and  wi'  kindness  smile. 
When  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace  beguile  : 
Sae,  whensoever  they  slight  their  maiks  at  name, 
It's  ten  to  ane  the  wives  axe  maist  to  blame. 


Then  I'll  employ  wi'  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheeifu',  and  secure  his  heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
111  hae  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  wiU ; 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  through  wind  and  xaioy 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearthstane ; 
And  soon  as  ne  flings  by  his  plaid  and  stafl^ 
The  seething  pat's  he  ready  to  tak  aff; 
Clean  hag-a-bsg  I'll  spread  upon  his  board. 
And  serve  him  wi'  the  best  we  can  afford ; 
Good  humour  and  white  bigonets  shall  be 
Guards  to  mv  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me* 

Jenny,  A  dish  o'  married  love  right  soon  grows  cauld^ 
And  dosens  down  to  nane,  as  fouk  grow  auld. 

Peggy.  But  well  grow  auld  thegither,  and  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  inien  love  grows  on  the  mind* 
Balms  and  their  bairns  mak  suro  a  firmer  tie. 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side. 
Suppose  them  some  years  syne  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increast, 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  ither  frae  the  eastlin  blast, 
That,  in  return,  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single  (a  state  sae  liked  by  you  !) 
Beneath  ilk  storm,  nae  every  airt,  maun  bow. 

Jenny.  I've  done — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maun  yield ; 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field, 
With  the  atsistaaoe  of  a  little  fite 
Lies  damed  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Peggy.  Alake,  poor  prisoner !  Jenny,  that's  no  fair. 
That  ye'll  no  let  the  wee  thing  tak  the  air : 
Haste,  let  him  out ;  we'll  ient  as  weel's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny,  Anither  time'k  as  good — for  see,  the  sun 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith — if  cankered  Madge,  our  aoit, 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie's  a  wicked  rant : 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  ye  a'  my  mind; 
For  this  seems  true — nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


DRAMATIST& 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  period  waa,  like  it« 
general  poetry,  polished  and  artinelaL  In  tragedy, 
the  highest  name  is  that  of  Southeme,  wIk)  m$^ 
claim,  with  Otway,  the  power  of  touching  the  pas- 
sions, yet  his  language  is  feeble  oompa^  with  that 
of  the  great  dramatists,  and  his  genial  style  low 
and  unimpressive.  Addison's  *  Cato'  is  more  i»o- 
perly  a  classical  poem  than  a  drama— aa  cold  and 
less  vigorous  than  the  tragedies  of  Jonson.  In 
comedy,  the  national  taste  is  apparent  in  its  fiuthf^ 
and  witty  delineations  of  polished  life,  of  which 
Wycherley  and  Ck>ngreye  haul  set  the  example,  and 
which  was  well  continued  by  Parquhar  and  Van- 
brugh.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  first  introduced 
what  may  be  called  comedies  of  intrigue,  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  drama;  and  the  innoration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  congenial  to  tiM  English  taste, 
for  it  still  pervades  our  comic  literature.  The 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  the  stage  by 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  the  essays  cKf  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, improving  the  taste  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
public,  a  partial  reformation  took  place  of  those 
nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Bestoration  had 
introduced.  The  Master  of  the  Bevels,  by  whom 
all  plays  had  to  be  licensed,  alsq  aided  in  this  work 
of  retrenchment;  but  a  glance  at  even  those  im- 
prwed  plays  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL  and  his 
successors,  will  show  tibat  ladies  frequenting  the 
theatres  had  stiU  occasion  to  wear  masks,  which 
CoUey  Gibber  says  they  usually  did  on  the  first  days 
of  acting  of  a  new  play. 
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THOMAS  SOUTHBBin. 

Thomai  SorTHSBMB  (1659-1746)  may  be  daiaed 
either  with  the  last  or  the  pieeent  period.  HIb  MEb 
was  long,  extended,  and  prosperous.  He  was  a 
natiTe  of  Dublin,  but  came  to  Eng^d,  and  enrolled 
himsdf  in  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  ^nny,  and  held  the  rank 
of  captain  under  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  time  of 
Monmouth's  insurrection.  His  latter  dajs  were 
spent  in  retirement,  and  in  the  possession  oif  a  con- 
ilderabie  fortune. 

Southeme  wrote  ten  plajs,  but  only  two  exhibit 
his  characteristic  powers,  namely,  liaheOa,  or  the 
Fatal  Marriage,  and  Onxmoko,  The  latter  is  founded 
on  an  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  AlHcan 
prince,  having  been  stolen  from  his  native  kingdom 
of  Angola,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroonoko's 
sufferings,  his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
slave  trade,  and  his  unhappy  passion  for  Imoinda, 
are  powerful  and  pathetic  In  the  following  scene, 
the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  alter  a  long 


Oroo,  My  soul  steab  from  my  body  throo^  my  eyes ; 
All  that  u  left  of  life  VVL  gase  away. 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

LAeyiL  This  is  strange  I 

Oroo.  If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  image  here : 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

[She  lookt  «poii  him  amdfallt  itUo 
a  $wom;lie  nmi  to  her. 
Ha  1  she  faints ! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she — ^it  is  Imoinda  I 
My  heart  confeises  her,  and  leaps  for  joy. 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here.     [Kimn  her, 
Imoinda  t  oh^  thy  Oroonoko  calb. 

/mo.  {Rxovervng.)  Mj  Oroonoko  1     Oh  I  I  can*t 
believe 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  ihere's  something  in  that  name* 
That  voice,  that  face —  [iSStanES  al  him. 

Oh  t  if  I  know  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

iJSmbraeei  him, 

Oroo.  Never  here : 
Tou  cannot  be  mintaken  :  I  un  yours. 
Your  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have ; 
Your  tender,  loving  husband. 

Imo,  All,  indeed. 
That  I  would  have :  mv  husband !  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  sa^  to  roe : 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlastmg  love, 
Qnms  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo,  Take,  take  me  all ;  inquire  into  my  hesxt 

2 Tou  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there), 
y  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love : 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  vou. 
May  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  m  vain. 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo,  Oh  I  1  believe. 
And  know  you  by  myself.    If  these  sad  eyas, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 
Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wished  to  see 
The  light  of  any  otlier  heaven  but  you, 
May  1  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  \wo 
Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo,  Imoinda  I  Oh !  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.     You  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 


I  cannot  miss  it  now.    Ooveraor,  friend. 
You  think  me  mad ;  but  let  me  bless  yon  all. 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  agun.    Imoinda's  found  I 
And  everything  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

lEmbraeaher. 

BUmd,  Sir,  we  congratulate  your  happiness ;  I  do 
meet  heartily. 

£«eitf .  And  all  of  us :  but  how  it  comes  to 

Oroo,  That  would  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her. 
And  she  as  |nany  mwe  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess. 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    Captain,  you. 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  forgive. 
I  wo'not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now : 
111  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate,- 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo,  How,  how  shall  I  receive  youl  how  be  worthy 
Of  such  endeannents,  all  this  tenderness  t 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity, 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo,  Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  smiles ; 
All  our  prof^erity  is  placed  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  mv  great  fSsther's  kingdom.    Here  I  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  pown  unknown ; 
Your  lore  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

[ExemiL 

Mr  Hallam  says  that  Southeme  was  the  first  Eiu^ 
lish  writer  who  denounced  (in  this  play)  the  traffic  m 
slaves  and  the  cruelties  of  tiieir  West  Indian  bondaga 
This  is  an  honour  which  should  never  be  omitted  In 
any  mention  of  the  dramatist  *  Isabella'  is  more 
correct  and  regular  than  '  Oroonoko,'  and  the  park 
of  the  heroine  affords  scope  for  a  tragic  actress, 
scarcely  inferior  in  pathos  to  Belvidera.  Otway, 
however,  has  more  depth  of  passion,  and  moire 
vigorous  delineation  of  churacter.  The  plot  ol 
*  Isabella'  is  simple.  In  abject  distress,  and  be- 
lieving her  husband,  Biron,  to  be  dead,  Isabella  Is 
hurri^  into  a  second  marriage.  Biron  returns,  and 
the  distress  of  the  heroine  terminates  in  madneas 
and  death.  Comic  scenes  are  interspersed  through- 
out Southeme's  tragedies,  which,  though  they  re- 
lieve the  sombre  colouring  of  the  main  action  sod 
interest  of  the  piece,  are  sometimes  misplaoed  and 
unpleasant. 

[Retmn  qf  A'ron.] 

A  Cfhamber— Enter  Isabslla. 

/m.  I've  heard  of  witches,  magic  spells,  and  chaimS| 
That  have  made  nature  start  from  her  old  course ; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring, 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force. 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fears  ; 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 
Into  such  shapes,  they  fright  me  from  myself  I 
I  dare  not  think  of  them. 

Bntor  NuMUL 

Nvrte,  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 

laa,  I  had  forgot ;  pray,  let  me  speak  with  him ; 

iMxUNum, 
This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband  ;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.    Biron  died 
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^ill  to  my  (o«^  at  Caiidy ;  there's  my  hope. 

Oh,  do  1  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there  i 

It  must  be  so ;  he's  dead,  and  this  rin^  l^^ft, 

Bj  his  last  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  friend. 

To  bring  me  back  again ; 

That's  all  I  have  to  trust  to. 

Eater  Bibon.    (Isabella  looking  at  him.) 

My  fears  were  woman's — I  hare  viewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  Hve  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Bir.  Have  you  forgot  me  quite! 

/so.  Forgot  you ! 

Bir,  Then  £u«weU  my  disguise,  and  my  misfortunes! 
MylsabelUI 

I  He  goet  to  her;  the  thrtdkt^  orndfamtt, 

lea.  Hal 

Bir.  Oh !  come  again ; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  lore ; 
Thy  onoe-loved,  ever-loTing  husband  calls— 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  lore  and  joy,  for  my  return. 
Has  overpowered  her.    I  was  to  blams 
To  take  tny  sex*s  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.    Words  may  be  counterfeit, 
False  coined,  and  current  only  from  the  tonnie, 
Without  the  mind  ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul. 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

lea.  Where  have  I  been  1    Why  do  yon  keep  him 
from  met 
I  know  his  voice ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing. 
Hears  the  sofl  lure  that  brings  me  back  again  ; 
'TIS  he  himself,  my  Biron. 
Do  I  hold  you  &s^ 
Never  to  pMirt  again  t 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  anns. 

Bir,  Live  ever  in  these  arms. 

lea.  But  pardon  me ; 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy»  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  you. 
Of  •ceuig  you  again,  distracted  ma* 

Bir.  Thou  everlasting  goodness  I 

/so.  Answer  me : 
What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again ! 
Oh,  tell  me  all. 
For  every  thought  confounds  ma* 

Bir,  My  best  life !  at  leisure  alL 

lea.  We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  ai  the  siege  of 
Candy. 

Bir,  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  fiitther,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  writ  to  thee  too. 

lea.  What  a  world  of  wo 
Had  been  prevented  but  in  heaiinc  from  yon ! 

Bir,  Alas  I  thou  could'st  not  hdp  me. 

lea.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  oould  have 
done; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  sufiered  all ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slaveiy. 
Without  redemption ;  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basert  wants. 

^V.  My  little  boy  I 

lea.  My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bir,  No  more,  my  love ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    Tis  over  pnoe 
Of  all  my  pams,  that  thus  we  meet  again  I 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  sav  to  thee. 

lea.  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing.  {Aeide. 

Bir,  How  does  my  diild,  my  boy,  my  father  too  t 
I  hear  he's  living  stilL 


lea.  Well,  both ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Bir,  Come,  no  more  tears, 

lea.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  loss 
Have  mourned  with  me. 

Bir,  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  ri-oompense 
For  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy  1 

lea.  He's  gone  to  bed ;  I'll  have  him  brought  to  yoo. 

Bir.  To-moiTow  1  shall  see  him ;  I  want  rest 
Myself,  afler  this  weair  pilgrimage. 

lea,  Alas !  what  shall  1  get  for  you  1 

Bir,  Nothing  but  i^t,  my  love.    To-night  I  would 
not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

lea,  I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  everything 
As  you  would  have  it.  [SadL 

iir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give  the 
means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends ; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 
0 1  she  deserves  of  me  mudi  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  oould  venture 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  love ! 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sonSb 
What  is  your  trash,  what  ill  your  heaps  of  gold. 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness  1 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone  t 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  alL 

Bntor  ISABBLLA. 

Tea.  I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
EveiTthing  is  ready  for  you. 

Btr,  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possessing  Uies^ 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  um 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    1  shsll  sleep  sound. 

lea.  Shall  I  attend  you  1 

Bir,  By  no  means ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride. 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  npon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  aflerl 

lea,  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you. 

[BxUBiram. 
My  prayen  I  no,  I  must  never  pray  acain. 
Prayers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes. 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  ei\joyed ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate. 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  life  of  wo ; 
Yet  I  may  shortoi  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him  I 
Is  he  without  a  name  1  Biron,  my  husband — 
My  husband  I    Ha  I  What  then  is  Villeroy  t 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner  I 

[Weqnng, 
What's  to  be  done  t  for  something  must  be  done. 
Two  husbands !  married  to  both. 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain^- 
Ha  I  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  wa^  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns. 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm ;  no  matter  what  can  oome. 
Tis  but  a  blow  ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first. 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair, 
And  then  to  rest  for  ever« 


CYCLOPEDIA  OP 


»im. 


KicMOLu  BovB  vM  abo  Ind  to  the  Uv,  uid 
famok  it  for  Uh  tngic  dnrna.  He  wm  bom  in 
1H>  id  %  good  bmilj'  in  Dsrooihlre,  and  duTfog 
.1 11 # '-'-X  Und  on  •  patrimoo; 


of  LJKX)  i-Teu  in  cfaunbm  in  the  Tnr|ile.  IIi> 
firit  tragpd}-,  The  Amiitioiu  BtqimotJur,  vm  per- 
rnnned  with  (crot  anccex,  and  It  wiu  fullnved  by 
Tamaiait.  The  Fair  Pailal,  Ulgua.  Tkt  Itosal 
Cmwrf,  Jane  Start,  and  Laig  Jait  Gray.  Howe, 
on  riling  into  func  ai  an  aDthor.  WM  munlBcentiy 
patronited.  The  Dnke  of  Qucenaberrj  made  him 
hit  Kcrel&rjr  for  public  affain.  On  the  acccnioo  »f 
George  L,  he  waa  nude  poet-laoreate  and  a  nir- 
rej-or  of  cnitomi ;  the  Prince  of  W»le«  appointed 
hliD  cterk  of  hit  cooncil  t  and  Hie  Lord  Cliancellar 
gate  him  theoftlceof  aecirtary  forthepretentitioni, 
Bove  WM  a  fsTonrite  In  (ociety.  It  la  itated  thai 
bia  Toice  vu  nnconimonly  nreet,  and  hia  obKTra- 
tloni  Ki  IlTely,  and  hii  mannera  ao  engaging,  that 
hla  ftiendi,  amongst  whom  were  I'npe,  Bwift,  and 
Addiaon,  delighted  In  hii  conTerutioa.  Yet  it  la 
alio  reported  by  Spence,  that  there  waa  a  certain 
tuperfldality  of  feeiing  about  him.  which  made  Pope, 
on  one  occaaion,  declare  him  to  have  no  heart,  Rowe 
waj  the  fint  editor  of  Shakipe^re  entitled  to  the 
tume.  and  the  flrat  to  attemnC  the  collection  of  a 
hw  bioRTapliical  partlcnlara  of  the  immortal  dnma- 
tlat.  He  waa  twice  married,  and  died  in  171S,  at 
the  age  of  forty-flre. 

In  addition  to  tlie  dramatic  works  we  hare  enn- 
merated,  Itowe  waa  the  author  of  two  rolmiiei  of 
mlaoellanooua  poetry,  which  icarceiT  erer  riaea  aboTe 
dull  and  reipectable  mediocrity.  Hit  tmgediei  arc 
paaaionate  and  lender,  with  an  equable  and  aniooth 
ahle  of  leniflcation,  not  unlike  thnt  of  Ford.  Hia 
'  Jane  Bhore'  ia  itill  occaaionally  pcrfonned,  and  la 
dIectiTe  in  the  patlietlc  acenea  deiicripliTe  of  the 
wlferinga  of  tlie  hcroioa.  '  The  Fair  i'enltenf  wna 
long  a  popular  play,  and  the  'gallant  gny  Lothari'j' 
waa  the  prototype  of  many  itfige  acducera  and  ro- 
mance heroes.  Kichardaim  elevaled  the  character 
la  hla  Lovelace,  giving  at  the  aame  time  a  purity  and 
aaocti^  to  the  aorrowa  of  bia  Clarlaia,  which  leave 


ttowe'a  Cajiita  itniDrBaurAblj  behind  Tbe  in 
of  Rowe'i  dramai  aiE  well  arrmnged  lot  Mage  eflbet ; 
they  arv  itudied  and  prepaied  in  the  manner  of  the  | 
French  Ktiuiit,  and  were  adapted  to  tbe  taite  of  the 
age,  Ai  the  ntudv  of  Shakipeaie  and  tlie  mnnuitic 
drama  hai  adTaiiced  in  Aia  coontry,  Rowe  hai 
proportionally  dixlincd.  and  i*  now  but  aeldom  read 
or  acted.     Ilia  popularity  id  bis  own   day  ii 


in  the 


^P^ipb 


ph  by  Pope — a  heantifnl  and  tender 


a  perhaps 


Thy  letici,  Rowe,  to  Uiii  nd  akrine  w 

And  near  thy  Shak*peare  place  thy  h< 

Ob  •  next  hira,  tkilled  to  draw  the  trnder  tear. 

For  nerer  houl-reU  pawicm  moie  aincci* ; 

To  nobler  seiiliioeat  to  fin  tbe  braie. 

For  never  ^(on  Bun  dndained  a  alava. 

Peace  to  tky  gestle  ahade,  and  mdleia  rat ! 

Bleat  in  tby  geniua,  in  thy  Ion.  t«i.  bleat  I 

And  bl«t,  that  timely  fnm  ou 

Thy  aoul  eiijoya  the  liberty  it  I 


[Pemlaia  w»d  DtaA  nfjm 
Jaaa  Bioal,  bs  Uoaian,  aad 
Bd.  Howbnyoa.Udyt 


aUm.] 


t  ii  ibrilled  with  b 


Jmt  8.  Still  art  thou  U 

Oh,  aave  me,  Belmoar,  ftat 
A!/..'T]ihehimselfI  ha 
Jamt  S.  1  daie  not. 

Ob.  that  my  erei  could  ihnt  bin 

hatvTul,  then. 


hi*  angry  ahai 


Fall  then,  ye  manntain*,  on  my  guilty  hikd  I 
Hide  me,  ye  nxki,  within  ymr  aectet  cavanit ; 
Cast  thy  black  reil  upon  my  abaoNk  ok  nightl 
And  ihield  me  with  thy  aable  wing  for  ever. 

SAon.  Wby  doat  than  tun  awayt     Why  benU* 
thuti 
Why  thui  indnlge  thy  faaia,  aad  In  daapatr 
Abandon  thy  dintracted  aoul  to  homrl 
Cart  every  blark  and  guilty  thought  behind  thi^ 
And  let  "em  never  vei  thy  quiet  mora. 
My  arma,  my  heart,  an  open  to  noeive  Uwe, 
To  bring  thev  back  to  Ihy  fon^en  home. 
With  tender  joy,  with  fond  forgiving  love. 
Let  ui  huta. 

Fonake  thin  place  of  ahame,  and  find  a  ahellar, 

Jmu  9.  What  ifaall  t  lay  to  yos  t     But  I  abif. 

Shnre.  Lean  cm  my  arm. 

Jaxt  S.  Alaa!  I'm  wondroDa  fitint : 
But  that'i  not  itrange,  I  hare  not  ate  tboM  tkna  d^K 

Shon.  Oh,  mercileiB  I 

JoM  S.  Ohl  1  am  sick  at  hnrtt 

.SAorr.  Thou  mardennii  sonvwl 
Wo't  thou  Mill  drink  her  blood,  purane  her  ftill  t 
MuK  «he  then  die  T     Oh,  my  poor  penitent! 
Speak  peice  to  thy  pad  heart :  the  heui  me  not 
Qrief  oiutera  n'ery  aenae. 

SmtK  Civaaai  wltli  a  Oaaid. 

Cala.  Seiaa  on  'em  botk,  a|  ttaiton  to  the  (tal«r 

Bd.  What  meaua  thia  violence  1 

lOmnU  lag  iold  m  Blum  and  Bilmam. 


D1U1IATI8TS. 


ENGLISH  LrrERATUKE. 


WILLTAM  UIMk 


Coiet,  Hare  we  not  found  you, 
In  scorn  of  the  protector^s  Rtrict  commftnd« 
Araisting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  infamy  I 

Short,  Infamj  on  thy  head! 
Thou  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority  I 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  Tirtuoufly 
And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  £thiop  to  her. 

Co^et.  You'll  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  *em. 

iSAore.  Is  charity  grown  treamn  to  your  court  1 
What  honest  man  would  lire  beneath  such  rulers  t 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

Cotet.  Conrey  the  men  to  prison  ;  but  for  her — 
Leare  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jmyt  8,  I  will  not  part  with  him :  for  me  I — ^for  met 
Oh!  must  he  die  for  mel 

iPoBawing  him  at  he  it  carried  qff—^/aUs, 

Shore,  Inhuman  TillainsI 

iBreakt  from  ike  Cfuarde, 
Stand  off  I  the  a^nies  of  death  are  on  her! 
She  pulls,  she  gnpes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  S,  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  rain  I 
Oh  I  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die, 
And  yield  obedience  to  your  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer, 
And  t§kt  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Shore.  Oh,  my  lore  I 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look. 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  couldst  not  speak  t 

Jane  8,  Foiviye  me  I  but  forgire  me  I 

Shore,  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host. 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  hearen  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour. 
And  make  my  portion  bl«it  or  curst  for  erer  I 

Jane  8,  Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
'TIS  Texy  dark,  and  I  hare  lost  you  now : 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  hare  bequeathed 

you! 
But  I  hare  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh  1  mercy,  heaTen  I 

lOaUataU  Paeiionfor  LoAarto,^ 
A  Hall-XlALisirA  aaA  Looilla. 

CoZ.  Be  dumb  for  erer,  silent  as  the  grare, 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  Ioto  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  jojy. 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair ; 
For,  oh !  IVe  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  lore,  or  shame. 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  erer. 

Luc.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fire, 
Thai  has  misled  your  weaiy  steps,  and  leares  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  wo. 
That  false  Lothario  t    Turn  from  the  deceirer ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  yon  to  be  happy. 

CaL  Away  I  I  tiiink  not  of  him.    My  sad  soul 
Has  formed  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find ; 
An  unfrcQuented  rale,  o*ergrown  with  trees 
Mossy  ana  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Rarfens  and  birds  ill-omened  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  1»ook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  marie 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
Unlens  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  Ioto  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 

£iic.  Alas  I  for  pity.  [ 


Col.  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from  shame ; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Nerer  to  lire  with  public  loss  of  honour : 
*Tis  fixed  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story. 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  Tirtuom. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  !  Scorned  by  the  women. 
And  pitied  by  the  men.     Oh  I  insupportable ! 

Lue.  Oh  !  hear  me,  hear  your  erer  mithful  croatrue; 
By  all  the  good  I  wish  you,  by  all  the  ill     - 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  in  treat  yoa 
Nerer  to  see  this  faithless  man  again — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

CaL  On  thy  life, 
I  charge  thee,  no ;  my  ffcnias  drires  me  on ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  onoe  again ; 
Perfaans  it  is  the  crisis  of  mv  fibte. 
And  tais  one  interview  shall  end  mr  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation, 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  onoe  don«| 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 

Lue.  Trust  Jko^  to  that : 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  ; 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  Bhowef% 
It  swells  in  haate,  and  falls  again  as  soon ; 
Still  as  it  ebbe  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

Col.  1  have  been  wronged  enough  to  arm  my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion ;  but,  alas  ! 
rChide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me), 
A  woman's  soflness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  forgiven, 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all. 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  nad  undone  me. 

IBxULuoOleL 
Ha !  Altamont  I    Calista,  now  be  wary. 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling : 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eves  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rige  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

WILUAMULLOw 

• 

The  ezperinnent  of  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  sorrows  incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and 
middling  ranks,  waa  tried  irith  considerable  suooeet 
by  WiLUAH  Lello,  a  je^reller  in  London.  LiUo  was 
bom  in  1693,  and  curled  on  business  raooessfblly 
for  several  years,  dying  in  17S9,  with  property  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  an  eatate  worth  £60  per 
annum.  Being  of  a  literary  turn,  this  respectable 
dtisen  devoted  his  leisuie  hoara  to  the  oompositioii 
of  three  dramas,  George  Bamw^  Fatal  Curiont^, 
and  Arden  of  Feversheam  A  tragedy  on  the  lattor 
subject  had,  it  will  be  recollected,  appeared  about 
the  time  of  Shakqware.  At  tUf  early  period  of  the 
drama,  the  style  of  Lillo  may  be  eaid  to  have  been 
also  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and 
one  or  two  other  plays  founded  on  domestic  occur- 
rences. These,  however,  were  rode  and  irregular, 
and  were  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  romantic  <&ama 
of  Shakspeare  and  his  successors.  Lillo  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  waa 
generally  smooth  and  easy.  To  the  masters  of  the 
drama  he  stands  in  a  position  similsr  to  that  of  De- 
foe, compared  with  Cervantes  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
His  'George  Barnwell'  describes  the  career  of  a 
London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder 
by  an  infamous  woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up 
to  justice  and  to  an  ignominious  death.  The  charac- 
ters are  naturally  delineated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  comctly  said  thai  *  George  Bamwdr  drew  mone 
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tears  than  the  ranta  of  Alexander  the  Great  His 
*  Fatal  Curiotity*  is  a  far  higher  work.  Driven  hy 
destitution,  an  old  man  and  his  wife  murder  a  rich 
stranger  who  takes  shelter  in  their  house,  and  they 
discover,  but  too  late,  that  they  have  murdered  their 
•on,  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  harrowing 
details  of  this  tragedy  are  powerfully  depicted ;  and 
the  agonies  of  Old  WUmot,  the  father,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  appalling  and  affecting  incidents  in  the 
drama.  The  execution  of  Lillo's  plays  is  unequal, 
and  some  of  his  characters  are  dull  and  common* 
place ;  but  he  was  a  forcible  painter  of  the  dark  shades 
of  humble  life.  His  plays  have  not  kept  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  taste  for  murders  and  public  execu* 
tions  has  declined;  and  Lillo  was  deficient  in  poetical 
and  romantic  feeling.  The  question,  whether  the 
Cuniliar  cast  of  his  subjects  was  fitted  to  constitute 
a  more  genuine  or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in 
tragedy,  is  discussed  by  Mr  Campbell  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  paragraph : — 

*  Undoubtedly  the  genuine  deUneatioo  of  tlie 
human  heart  will  pleaae  us,  from  whatever  station 
or  drcnmstances  of  life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple 
pathos  of  tragedy,  probably  very  little  difference  will 
be  felt  from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched 
above  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends  our  sym* 
pathy  requires  agreeable  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  What^ 
ever  attaches  ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens  her- 
self, with  aU  her  simplicity  and  democracy,  delighted 
on  the  stage  to 

**  let  gorscous  Tragedv 
Tn  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the  familiar 
mediocrity  of  life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical 
than  its  ordinary  leveL  It  is,  certainly,  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  middling  rank  of  life  that  the  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  look  for  the  luu-vest  not  on  dlA  and 
precipices,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  tiie  uniform 
plain.  But  the  painter  does  not,  in  general,  fix  on 
level  countries  for  the  sub^jects  of  his  noblest  land- 
scapes. There  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in 
the  moral  painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  sta- 
tion give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  commanding 
situations  of  life  are  its  mountain  scenery — the 
region  where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  por- 
trayed in  their  strongest  contrast  and  colouring.^ 

Toong  WiLMOT,  unknown,  ontert  the  hoaM  of  his  pannti, 
and  deUvort  them  a  caakol,  rsqnettlng  to  reiira  an  hour  for 


Aewm,  tho  mothsr,  sloM,  with  ths  catkel  In  hsr  hsad. 

Agnet.  Who  should  this  stranger  be  1    And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it. 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand. 
His  confidence  amazes  me.    Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  says.    Vm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see.    No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  ray  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  affairs  of  others, 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  manv  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  !    With  how  much  ease 
tlio  spring  gives  way  I    Surprising !  most  prodigious  1 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravished  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.    How  bright's  the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  those  fair  jewels  I 


Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  ever 

Base  poTerty  and  all  its  abject  train ; 

The  mean  devices  we're  reduced  to  use 

To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  lives 

From  dav  to  day  ;  the  cold  neglect  of  friends ; 

The  galbng  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 

Of  an  insulting  world.    Possessed  of  these, 

Plentv,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  tui^ 

And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 

At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  us. 

A  pleasing  dream  I    ^Tis  past ;  and  now  I  wake 

More  wretched  by  the  happiness  Fve  lost ; 

For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think. 

Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine. 

Nay,  It  was  more  than  thought.    I  saw  and  touched 

The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet. 

'TIS  here — 'tis  mine — 1  have  it  in  possession. 

Must  I  resign  it !    Must  I  give  it  iMick  1 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want. 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  loss  t 

Retain  it  then.    But  how  t    There  is  a  war. 

Why  sinks  my  heart !     Why  does  my  blood  run  cold  f 

Why  am  I  thrilled  with  horror  t    Tis  not  choice, 

But  dire  necessity,  suggests  the  thought. 

Eater  Olo  Wilmow, 

Old  Wilmoi,  The  mind  contented,  with  how  little 
pains 
The  wandering  senses  yield  to  soft  repose. 
And  die  to  gain  new  life  f    He's  fallen  asleep 
Already — chappy  man  I    What  dost  thou  think, 
My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest ! 
He  seems  to  me  a  voutn  of  grntt  humanity : 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  rwam  in  tears. 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
Begged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — Dost  thou  hear  ma  t 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  1    Fie,  'tis  not  well. 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed : 
Why  have  you  opened  it  t    Should  this  be  known. 
How  mean  must  we  appear  ! 

Agna.  And  who  shall  know  it ! 

0.  Wil.  There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent  dignity 
Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortunes, 
May  be  maintained  and  cheridied  to  the  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt  1 

And  noble  soom  of  its  relentless  midice.  | 

ilpMs.  Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  seom  of     > 
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Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme ; 
I  will  not  die.    I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compelled. 

0.  WiL  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting  raa 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  life, 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  Ruling: 
Were  (amine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  might  be  excused.   But  take  thydMioei 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 

Agnm,  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

0.  WiL  There  is  no  &ar  of  that 

AgtuB,  Then  we'll  live  both. 

0.  WiL  Strange  folly  1    Where's  the  means  t 

Agmt,  The  means  are  there :  those  jewda. 

0.  WO.  Ha!  take  heed: 
Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me ;  yet  take  heed. 
There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  man 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  to  approve ; 
Theft,  sacrilc^,  treason,  and  parricide. 
When  flattering  opportunity  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
Qy  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  «f»iHli 

Agma,  And  add  to  these  detested  suicide. 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  may  avoid* 
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0.  Wil,  The  inhcwpitable  murder  of  our  guest  ff 
How  couldiit  thou  form  a  thought  so  very  tempting, 
So  adYantogeouB,  so  Becure,  and  easj ; 
And  jct  80  cruel,  and  no  full  of  horror! 

Agnes,  rPis  leas  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

0.  WiL  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  thai 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
llowe'er  we  maj  deceiTe  ourselves  or  others, 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule. 
Or  none  could  act  amiss.    Ana  that  all  err, 
None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 
O,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strengtii, 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion. 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  rile  assassination  ! 

Aanea,  You're  too  seTere :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation. 

0.  WiL  Rest  contented : 
Whatever  resistance  I  may  seem  to  male, 
I  am  betrayed  within  :  my  will's  seduced, 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation, 
Does  it  to  be  o*eroome. 

Agnea.  Then  nought  remains 
But  the  swi^  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
'Twcre  madness  to  attempt  it; 

0.  WiL  True,  his  strength. 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united ; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Generous,  unhappy  man  !  0  what  could  more  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  I 

Agna.  By  what  means  t 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling. 
Shall  we  erPect  hb  death  t 

0.  WiL  Why,  what  a  fiend ! 
How  cruel,  how  remorseless,  how  impatient, 
Have  pride  and  poverty  ma4e  thee ! 

Agna.  Barbarous  man  I 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate, 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages. 
Earnest  intreaties,  agonies,  and  tears, 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongnt  strangeni,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 
The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowned  a  groaning  mother's  pains  I 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  1 
Thou  cruel  husband  I  thou  unnatural  father ! 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man  I 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son  ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 

0.  WiL  Dry  thy  tears : 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  oonibM 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 
The  poor  ill-fated  unsuspecting  victim. 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch. 
From  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  furnished  us  with  annt 
Against  himself.    Which  shall  I  use  1 

Agttes,  The  sash. 
If  yon  make  use  of  that,  I  can  aasisi. 

0.  WiL  No. 
Tis  a  dreadful  office,  and  111  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Steal  to  the  door. 
And  bring  me  word  if  he  he  still  asleep.   TSxii  Agnei, 
Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch  I 
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Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthful  joys. 
Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death. 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.     But  though  extin- 
guished. 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretch  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself. 
As  I  have  done.     Why  do  I  mourn  him  then  t 
For,  by  the  an^ish  of  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

IfTLLIAlI  CONGREVB. 

The  comedies  of  Congrevb  abound  more  than  an  j 
others,  perhaps,  in  the  English  langnage,  in  wittj 
dialogue  and  lively  incident,  but  their  lioenUonsness 
has  banished  them  from  the' stage,  Tlie  life  of  this 
eminent  dramatic  writer  was  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous one.  He  was  bom  in  1472,  in  Ireland,  according 
to  one  account,  or  at  Bardaey,  near  Leeds,  as  others 
have  represented.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  his 
father  held  a  military  employment  in  Irdand,  where 
the  poet  was  educated.  He  studied  the  law  in  tlie 
middle  temple,  but  began  early  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  Oid  Bachelor  was  produced  in  his  twen^-first 
year,  and  acted  with  great  applause.  Ixad  Halifax 
conferred  appointments  on  him  in  the  customs  and 
other  departments  of  public  service,  worth  X600  per 
annum.  Other  plays  soon  appeared ;  the  JkmbU 
Dealer  in  1694,  Lore  for  Love  in  1695,  the  Moumina 
Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  1697,  and  the  Wag  of  the  WorUt 
in  1700.  In  1710  he  published  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  and  his  good  fortune  stiU  follow- 
ing him,  he  obtained,  on  the  accession  of  George  L, 
the  office  of  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
raised  his  emoluments  to  about  £1200  per  annnm. 
Basking  in  tlie  sunshine  of  opulence  and  courtly 
society,  Congreve  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
autlior,  and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  he  said 
he  would  rather  be  considered  a  gendeman  than  a 
poet  *  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said 
the  witty  Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  have  come  to 
visit  you.'  A  complaint  in  the  eyes,  which  termi- 
nated in  total  blindness,  afflicted  Congreve  in  his 
latter  days :  he  died  at  his  house  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  January  1729.  Drydcn  complimented  Con- 
greve  as  one  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorned ; 
and  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Hiad.  What  higher  literary  honours  could  have  been 
paid  a  poet  whose  laurels  were  all  gained,  or  at  least 
planted,  by  the  age  of  twenty>seven  ?  One  incident 
in  the  history  of  Congreve  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  He  contracted  a  dose  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (daughter  of  the  great  duke), 
sat  at  her  table  daily,  and  assisted  in  her  household 
management  On  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  this  eccen- 
tric lady,  who  honoured  him  witli  a  splendid  Ameral. 
*  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient  roof  of  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  speaker,  and  was  afterwards  flnt  lord  ol 
the  treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideraiiGn, 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a  superb 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him ; 
and  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
wavs  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  ih0 
had  a  statue  of  him  in  iyory,  which  moved  b|y  dock^ 
work,  and  was  placed  daily  at  her  table ;  that  she 
had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
the  feet  of  this  doll  were  regularly  Ulstered  an4 
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anointed  by  the  doctors,  as  poor  Conjrreye's  feet  had 
been  when  he  suffered  from  the  gout'*  Tliis  idol  of 
ftshion  and  literature  has  been  rcmored  by  the  just 
award  of  posterity  from  the  hi^h  place  lie  once  oc> 
cupied.  His  plays  are  generally  without  poetry  or 
imagination,  and  his  comic  genius  is  inextricably 
associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneneas.  We  ad- 
mire his  brilliant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exu- 
berance of  dramatic  incident  and  character ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  the  higher  rirtues  which  ennoble  life 
— ^the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  female  rirtue,  the 
feelings  of  generosity,  truth,  honour,  affection,  mo- 
desty, and  tenderness — ^leares  his  pages  barren  and 
unproductiTe  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularity. 
His  glittering  artificial  life  possesses  but  few  charms 
to  the  loTers  of  nature  or  of  poetry,  and  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  moral  purpose  or  sentiment.  The 
*  Mourning  Bride,'  Congreve's  only  tragedy,  pos- 
iessea  higher  merit  than  roost  of  the  serious  plays  of 
that  day.  It  has  the  stiffness  of  the  French  school, 
with  no  small  affectation  of  fine  writing,  without  pas- 
sion, yet  it  possesses  poetical  scenes  and  language. 
The  opening  lines  hare  often  been  quoted : — 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  sarage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  l>end  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  read  that  things  inanimate  hare  moved. 
And,  as  with  liTing  souls,  hare  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasiTC  sound. 

Pr  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  following  extract  as  forming  the  most 
poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama 
— liner  than  any  one  in  Shakspeare! 

AucniA— LsowoaA. 

Aim,  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Leon,  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  Toice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  elM  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  Taulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 

Leon.  Hark! 

Aim.  No ;  all  U  hushed  and  still  as  death.    Tu 
dreadful! 
How  rererend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immorable, 
liOoking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  a«rs 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monument^  cares  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart 
Oire  me  thT  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  Toioe ; 
Nay,  qaickly  speak  to  roe,  and  let  roe  hear 
Thr  Toiofr— roy  own  aflriehts  me  with  its  echoes. 

Lmm.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  silenee  will  increase  Your  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  thai. 
No,  I  will  on ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb. 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  I'll  mix  with  them ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  cone 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  m  oread  of  greater  iU. 

It  is  dilBcult  by  quotation  to  conrey  an  idea  of 
Congrere's  comedies.  He  does  not  shine  in  parti- 
cular passages,  but  in  a  constant  stream  of  wit  and 
liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dialogue  and 
Incident.  He  was  a  master  of  dramatic  nucs  and 
art  Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  taste  or  in- 
clination 0*  the  present  day  for  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  passion,  instead  of  the  oonventionu  world  of 
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our  ancestors  in  the  drama,  than  the  neglect  into 
which  the  works  of  Congreve  haf«  laUen,  eren  as 
literary  prodnctionaL 

ICfojf  Toumg  Mm  «poii  IWn.] 
[Fran  •  The  Old  BMshelor.*] 


BeL  VainloTo,  and  abroad  so  early !  Good  momv. 
I  thought  a  oontemplatire  lorer  could  no  more  have 
parted  with  his  bed  m  a  morning,  than  he  could  hare 
slept  in  it. 

Vain.  Belmour,  good  morrow.  Why,  truth  on*t  is^ 
these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me ;  but  businesi^ 
as  you  see,  sir — [Shawmg  letten} — and  business  must 
"be  followed,  or  be  lost. 

JBd.  Business!  And  so  must  time,  my  friend,  ba 
close  pursued  or  lost.  Business  is  the  rub  of  life, 
perrerts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and  leares  us  wida 
and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

Vain.  Pleasure,  I  guess  you  mean. 

BeL  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning! 

Vain.  Oil,  the  wise  will  tell  you— ^ 

BeL  More  than  they  belieTe  or  understand. 

Vain.  How ;  how,  Ned !  a  wise  man  say  more  thaa 
he  understands ! 

BeL  Ay,  ay,  wisdom  is  nothing  bat  a  pretending 
to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  reallr  do.  Yoa 
read  of  but  one  wise  man,  a%d  all  that  he  knew  was— 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  come,  leave  business 
to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools;  they  have  need  of 
them.  Wit  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my  occu- 
pation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glass.  Let  low 
and  earthly  souls  gro?el  till  they  have  worked  them- 
selves six  foot  deep  into  a  grave.  Business  is  not  mj 
element ;  I  roll  in  a  higher  orb,  and  dwell 

Vain.  In  castles  i'  th'  air  of  thy  own  building-* 
that's  thy  element,  Ned. 

{A  Swaggering  BvUly  and  BooMter.l 

[From  the  Bsms^} 

Bta  Josara  Wittoii— BaAapaa— Captaiw  BLorr. 

Sir  Joe.  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  Troy ; 
welcome,  my  bully,  my  back ;  tgiA^  my  heart  has  gomm 
pit-a-pat  for  thee. 

BUif.  How  now,  my  young  knight  I  Not  for  fmtf 
I  hope!  He  that  knows  me  must  be  a  stnaiger  ta 
fear. 

Sir  Jo$.  Snj,  egad,  I  hate  fear  ever  iinoa  I  had 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fright.    But 

Blnf.  But  I  Look  you  here,  boy ;  here's  your  aiiti« 
dote;  here's  your  Jesuit's  Powder  for  a  shaking  fit. 
But  who  hast  thoo  got  with  ye ;  b  he  of  mettle^-" 

[ZoyMgr  kit  kamd  an  kit  aworeL 

SirJm.  Ay,  bully,  a  smart  fellow;  and  will  fighl 
like  a  cock. 

Blt^.'  Say  you  sot  Then  I  honour  him.  But  has 
he  be«i  abroad  t  for  eveiy  oock  will  %ht  upon  hia 
own  dunghill. 

Sir  Joe.  I  don%  know ;  but  111  present  you. 

Blw^.  I'll  recommend  myselt  Sir,  I  honour  yo«; 
I  understand  you  love  fighting.  I  reverence  a  maa 
that  loves  fightiQg.    Sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharper.  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  miaim* 
formed ;  for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particular  friend, 
as  Sir  Joseph  here,  ny  oountiy,  or  my  religion,  er  im 
some  very  justifiable  cause,  I  am  not  mr  it. 

Blmg.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  find  you  ava 
not  of  my  palate ;  you  can't  relish  a  dish  of  fitting 
without  some  sauca.  Now,  I  think  fighting  Ux  fight- 
ing's sake  is  snlBei«it  cause.  Flgh^g  to  me  is  reli- 
gion  and  the  laws  I 

Sir  Joe.  Ah,  well  said,  my  hsrol  Waa  not  thai 
frsat^  airl   J^  tka  L«d  Hany*  ha  am  traa ;  fighl- 
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in^  in  meat,  drink,  and  clothes  to  him.  But,  Back, 
this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  hest  friends  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  saved  my  life  last  night.  You  know 
I  told  you. 

IMuJr.  Ay,  thm  I  honour  him  again.  Sir,  may  I 
cxaTe  your  name! 

Sharper.  Ay,  sir  ;  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  J  08,  Pray,  Mr  Sharper,  embrace  my  Back ;  rery 
well.  By  the  Lord  Hany,  Mr  Sharper,  he  is  as  braTe 
a  fellow  as  Cannibal ;  are  you  not,  Bully-Back  1 

Sharper,  Hannibid,  I  beliere  you  mean,  Sir  Joseph  t 

Blinf.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir.  Faith,  Hannibal 
was  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  but.  Sir  Joseph,  comparisons 
are  odious.  Hannibal  was  a  Tezy  pretty  fellow  in 
^ose  days,  it'  must  be  granted.  But  alas,  sir,  were 
he  alire  now,  he  would  be  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
earth. 

Sharper,  How,  sir!  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be  at 
this  day  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bluff.  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir ;  hare  you  serred  abroad, 
sirl 

Sharper.  Not  I,  really,  sir. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why,  then,  you  can  know 
nothing,  sir.  I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  in  Flanders  with  all  its  parti- 
coJan. 

Sharper.  Not  I,  sir ;  no  more  than  public  letters  or 
Gazette  tell  us. 

Bluff,  Gazette!  Why,  there  again  now.  Why,  sir, 
there  are  not  three  words  of  truth,  the  year  round,  put 
into  the  Gazette.  Ill  tell  you  a  strange  thing  now 
as  to  that.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  resident  in 
Flanders  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small  post  there ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  Peihaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce 
anything  of  moment  done  but  a.  humble  servant  of 
vours  that  shall  be  nameless  was  an  eye-witness  of. 
I  wont  say  had  the  greatest  share  in't — though  I 
might  say  that  too,  since  I  name  nobody,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr  Shaiper,  would  you  think  it !  In  all  thiA 
time,  as  I  hope  for  a  truncheon,  that  rascally  Gazette- 
writer  never  so  much  as  once  mentioned  me.  Not 
once,  by  the  wars  I  Took  no  more  notice  than  as  if 
Noll  Bluff  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Sharper.  Stranee! 

Sir  Joe.  Yet,  Dy  the  Lord  Hany,  'tis  true,  Mr 
Sharper ;  for  I  went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to  read 
the  (Jazette  myself. 

Bluff,  Ay,  ay ;  no  matter.  You  see,  Mr  Sharper, 
after  all,  I  am  content  to  retire — ^live  a  private  person. 
Scijpio  and  others  have  done  sOb 

Sharptr.  Impudent  rogue.  lAside. 

Sir  Joe,  Ay,  this  modesty  of  yours.  'Eg^d,  if  he 
put  in  for*t,  he  might  be  made  general  himself  yet. 

Bi^ff,  Oh,  fie  no.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know  I  hate  this. 

Sir  Job,  Let  me  but  tell  Mr  Sharper  a  little,  how 
ou  ate  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  egad 
e  did  ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of  his  have  con- 
fronted flames. 

Bluff.  Death  I  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph  1 

Sir  Joe,  Look  yon  now,  I  tell  he  is  so  modest,  hell 
own  nothing. 

Bluff.  Pish ;  you  have  put  me  out ;  I  have  for;pt 
what  I  was  about.  Pray,  hold  your  tongue,  and  give 
me  leave  \,Aingrily, 

Sir  Jot,  I  am  dumb. 

Bluff.  This  sword  I  think  I  was  telling  you  of,  Mr 
Sharper.  This  sword  111  maintain  to  be  the  best 
divine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe;  it 
shall  decide  a  controversy,  or  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Jos,  Nay,  now,  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split  a 
hair ;  W  the  Lord  Hany,  I  have  seen  it ! 

Bluff.  Zounds  I  sir,  it  is  a  lie ;  you  have  not  seen  it, 
Dor  Hha'nt  see  it :  sir,  I  say  you  can't  see.  What  d*je 
g^  to  that,  now! 

Sir  Jot.  I  am  blind. 

Bltf,  Death !  had  any  other  man  interrupted  me. 


I 


Sir  Jot.  Good  Mr  Sharper,  speak  to  him ;  I  dare  not 
look  that  way. 

Sharper.  Captain,  Sir  Joseph  is  penitent. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  am  calm,  sir ;  calm  as  a  discharsed 
culverin.  But  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know  wnat 
will  provoke  me.  Nay,  come,  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know 
my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Jot.  Well,  I  am  a  fool  sometimes,  but  Pm  sony. 

Blt^,  Enough. 

Sir  Jot,  Come,  well  go  take  a  glass  to  drown  ani- 
mosities. 

ISoandal  and  Literature  in  Bigh  IAfe.1 

[From  *  The  SoDUe-Dealer.*] 
CvaraiA— Load  and  Laby  Faora— Baiss. 

Lady  P.  Then  you  think  that  episode  between 
Susan  the  daixy-maid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss. 
You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well 
as  in  the  oountiy. 

Britk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish  I  But,  then, 
bein^  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  yon  better  call  him  a 
charioteer.  Charioteer  sounds  great.  Besides,  your 
ladyship's  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  com- 
paring him  to  the  sun — ^and  you  know  the  sun  is  called 
'  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  P.  Oh!  infinitely  better;  I  am  extremely  be- 
holden to  you  for  the  hint.  Sta^;  we'll  read  over 
those  half  a  score  lines  again.  \PuJh  oult  a  paper."] 
Let  me  see  here;  you  know  what  goes  before — the 
comparison,  you  know.     [Headt} 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Britk,  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every  day. 

Lady  F,  No;  for  the  sun  it  wont,  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman ;  for  you  know  there's  most  occasion 
for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Bride,  Right,  right ;  that  saves  alL 

Lady  F.  Then  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then;  yet  he  does 
shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see 
him. 

Britk.  Right;  but  the  Tulgar  will  nerer  compra* 
hend  that. 

Lady  F.  Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me  see  - 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiexy  face 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

Britik,  That's  right ;  all's  well,  all's  welL    Jifort  §t 
lett. 
Lady  P,  [Readtl 

And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done, 
Than,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  tiM  miiH^ 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends, 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  elhdi; 
There  he's  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
His  £ue  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 


For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and 


Bte« 


BrieL  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  ^gpbd<l 
I  have  one  exception  to  make :  don^  you  thinh>&ifib 
(I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme) — ^but  don't  you  think  li& 
and /ore  too  like  a  hackney  coachman  I 

Lady  P,  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  Ahd'yiil 
our  John  was  a  hackn^  coachman  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Britk,  Was  hel  I'm  answered,  if  John  was  a 
hackney  coachman.  You  may  put  that  in  the*  mar- 
ginal notes ;  though,  to  prevent  criticism,  only  mark 
it  with  a  small  asterisk,  and  say,  'John  WBf  fijrmeilj 
a  hackn^  ooadiman.' 
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Lady  P,  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  «xtramel7  to  write 
Dotee  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk.  With  all  my  heart  and  toul,  and  proud  of 
the  ract  honour,  let  me  periMh  I 

Lord  F,  Hee,  hee,  bee  I  mr  dear,  bare  ^oa  done! 
Wont  Tou  join  with  n»1  We  were  laughing  at  my 
Lady  Whister  and  Mr  Sneer. 

Lady  F.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  yonf  Oh  I  filthy  Mr 
Sneer ;  he*t  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulsamic  fop. 
Fob!  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about 
Corent  Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  bii  coach  with  bii 
complexion. 

Lard  F.  0  tiUy !  Tet  hie  aunt  U  at  fond  of  him 
at  if  she  bad  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herself. 

BifiA.  Wbo  1  my  Lady  Toothless  1  O,  she's  a  mor- 
tiffing  spectacle ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cad  like 
an  old  ewe. 

lordF.  Fob! 

Lady  F.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
fltaeer  idttn  to  speak ;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  hie 
nojesi,  with  her  gums  here,  and  her  mouth  open. 

BriA.  Like  an  oTster  at  low  ebb,  egad  I    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Cynthiet,  [Atide.}  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools  so 
incMksiderable  in  themselves,  but  they  can  render 
other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infir- 
mities. 

Lady  F.  Thm  that  t*other  neat  strapping  lady ;  I 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  (at  fool  that  paints  so 
^ozoibitantly. 

Britk,  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But,  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  either.  I'aints,  d'ye  say  I 
Why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel.  Then  she  has  a 
peat  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her 
look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let 
ne  perish  I 

Lady  F,  Oh !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr  Brisk ! 

Briak.  Hee,  t^d  1  so  1  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it. 

Cynikia.  O  good,  my  lord  ;  let  us  hear  it. 

^itk,  Tis  not  a  sons  neither.  It's  a  sort  of  epi- 
gram, or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet.  I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.   Sing  it,  my  loid. 

LordF.  [Sinm] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  Toung  graces ; 
Tis  a  strange  thing,  out  a  true  one ; 

Shall  I  tell  TOU  how  I 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces, 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  out  $ 
Where's  the  wonder  now  t 

Britk.  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't.  My  way  of 
writing,  ^gad ! 

[From  Love  fir  Love."] 

AiroBucA— Bra  BAMPSon  Lbobwd— Tattlb— Mas  FaAiL— 
Miss  Pkub— Bbk  Lbobmd  sad  SeaTAKT. 

[Ib  the  ebereetsr  of  Bm,  Congreve  gBve  the  fint  hvmorow 
sad  nalwal  repn— ntsHop  of  the  Baglida  nllor,  alterwutb  so 
fertile  sad  smmlng  a  sul^eot  of  deliiMBtiao  with  SmoUett 
•ad  ottMT  BOTriJsU  sad  dnunaUsta] 

Bm.  Where's  father  I 

Serv,  There,  sir  ;  his  back's  towards  you. 

Sir  S,  My  son,  Ben  I  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy  ; 
bodr  o'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Am.  Thank  you,  father ;  and  I'm  glad  to  aee  you. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud,  and  I'm.  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me, 
hoj ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[JTtJsssAm. 

Bm,  So,  so ;  enough,  ftthor.  Mess,  I'd  rather  kiss 
theee  gentlewomen. 

Sir  &  And  io  thou  ihalt  Kia  Angelica,  my  eon 
Ben. 

Bm.  Forsooth,  if  too  pleaee.  [Sslatai  iUr.]  Nay, 
Mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here ;  about 
•hip  ifaith.  [JTissbs  FraiCl  Nay,  and  yon  too.  my 
UtSoeoek-boat-M.  [r<«i  -•    '  /      -«,    / 


TatUe.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  ashorsu 

Btn.  Thank  tou,  thank  you,  friend. 

Sir  S.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league,  Ben, 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Btn.  Ay,  ay,  been  t  been  £kr  enough,  an  that  be 
all.  Well,  father,  and  bow  do  you  all  at  home  I  How 
does  brother  Dick  and  brother  Val  1 

Sir  S.  Dick  I  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been  dead  ihcM 
two  years  ;  I  writ  you  word  when  you  were  at  Leg" 
hom. 

Bm.  Mess,  that's  true :  many,  1  bad  foigot.  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  say.    Well,  and  how !  I  haTe  a  many 

S|uestions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  be  not  married  again, 
atber,  boToul 

Sir  8.  No,  I  intend  yon  shall  many,  Ben  ;  I  would 
not  marry  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  I  an  you  many 
again,  why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again  ;  so  there's  one  for 
t'other,  an  that  be  i3l.  Pray  don't  let  me  be  your 
hindrance  ;  e'en  many  a  God's  name,  an  the  wind 
sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part,  mayhap  I  haTo  no 
mind  to  many. 

Mr$  Frail.  That  would  be  a  pity ;  such  a  handsome 
young  gentleman. 

Bm.  Handsome  !  he,  he,  he  ;  nar,  forsooth,  an  yon 
be  for  joking,  111  joke  with  you,  for  I  lore  my  jest, 
an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say  at  sea.  But  111 
tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towards  matrimony. 
I  love  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,  and  from  land 
to  la^d  :  I  could  neTer  abide  to  bo  port-bound,  as  we 
call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  married  has,  as  it  were, 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  thn  bllboeii,  and  mayhap  mayn^t 
get  them  out  again  when  he  would. 
Sir  S.  Ben's  a  wag. 

Ben.  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man  than  a  galley-slaTe  is  like  one  of  us 
free  sailors.  He  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  life ;  and 
mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  resscl  into  the  bargain. 
Sir  S.  A  Tory  wag  1  Ben's  a  Tery  wag  I  only  a  Uttle 
rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrt  F.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily ;  it's 
plain  and  honest  ;  I  should  like  such  a  humour  in  a 
husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  !  Marry,  and  I  should 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  hugely.  How  say 
you,  mistress  I  would  you  like  going  to  sea  !  Me8B» 
you're  a  tight  Teasel,  and  well  ngged.  But  111  tell 
TOU  one  thing,  an  you  come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind, 
lady,  you  ma^-n't  carry  so  much  sail  o*  your  head.  Tap 
and  top-gallant,  by  the  mess. 
MnF.  Nol  why  sot 

Bm.  Why,  an  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  to  be 
OTenet,  and  then  you'll  cany  your  keels  above  water  ; 
be,  he,  he. 

Angdica.  I  swear  Mr  Benjamin  is  the  Teriest  wag 
in  nature — an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  8.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told  you  brfore^ 
they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not  take  any* 
thing  ill,  madam. 

Ben,  No  ;  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry ;  I 
mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  giTO  a  jest,  I  take  a 
jest ;  and  so,  fonooth,  you  may  he  as  fiee  with  me. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I  am  not  at  all  offended. 
But  methinks.  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leaTO  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.    Mr  Tattle,  we  must  not  hin- 
der loTers. 
TfMUU.  Well,  Miss,  I  haTe  your  promise. 

[AMid€  to  Mim. 
Sir  8,  Bodif  o'  me,  madam,  yon  say  true.    Look 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.     Come,  Miss,  yoa 
must  not  be  shame-faced  ;  we'll  leaTO  yon  togethor. 

Mia§  Fnu.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone  ;  may  not 
my  cousin  stay  with  me  f 
Sir  8.  No,  no  ;  come,  let  us  away. 
Bm.  Look  you,  lather ;  mayhap  the  yoong  womiB 
mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 
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Sir  8,  I  warrant  thee,  boj ;  come,  come,  we'll  be 
gone  ;  I'll  yenture  that. 

Bxir  and  MiBS  Pans. 

JB^.  Come,  mUtrem,  will  you  pleaae  to  Bit  down  t 
for  an  you  staiad  astem  a  that'n,  we  shall  nerer  grapple 
together.  Come,  I'll  haul  a  chair  ;  there,  an  you 
please  to  sit,  I'll  sit  beside  you. 

Miu  Frue.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one ;  if  you  hare 
anything  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther  off ;  I  an't  deaf. 

Bm,  Why,  that's  true  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't  dumb ; 
I  can  be  h^u^  as  far  as  another.  I'll  heare  off  to 
pleaae  you.  [<Sttt  farther  off.']  An  we  were  a  league 
asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  discourse  with  you,  an 
'twere  not  a  nuun  high  wind  indeed,  and  full  in  my 
teeth.  Look  you,  fonooth,  I  am  as  it  were  bound  for 
the  land  of  matrimony ;  'tis  a  Toyage,  d'ye  see,  that 
was  none  of  my  seeking  ;  I  was  commanded  by  lather ; 
and  if  you  like  of  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  into  your 
harbour.  How  say  you,  mistress  t  The  short  of  the 
tiling  is,  that  if  you  like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may 
chance  to  swing  in  a  hammock  together. 

Min  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I  don't 
care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ba^  No  I  I'm  sorxy  for  that.  But  pray,  why  are 
you  so  scornful  1 

Mim  P,  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's  mind, 
one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think  ;  and  truly 
I  wont  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben,  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a  folly  to 
lie ;  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  just  the  con- 
trary way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way  and  to  row 
another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  rm  for  carry- 
ing things  aboye-board  ;  I'm  not  for  keeping  anything 
under  hatches  ;  so  that  if  you  ben't  as  willing  as  I, 
say  so  a  God's  name  ;  there's  no  harm  done.  May- 
hap you  may  be  shame-faced ;  some  maidens,  thof 
they  loye  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care  to 
tell  n  BO  to's  face.  If  that's  the  case,  why,  silence 
gives  consent. 

^ist  P,  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  should  belieye  that ;  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  tiiough  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man  ; 
WDd  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will.  I'm 
too  big  to  be  whipt ;  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't 
like  you,  nor  loye  you  at  all,  nor  nerer  will,  that's 
more.  So  Uiere's  your  answer  for  you,  and  don't 
trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing. 

Ben,  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
giTO  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair,  dVe  see, 
and  ciyiL  As  for  your  loye  or  your  liking,  I  don't 
yalue  it  of  a  rope's  end ;  and  mayhap  I  like  you  as 
little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience 
to  father :  I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do. 
But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  should  give  such 
language  at  sea,  you'd  haye  a  cat  o'  nine  tails  laid 
across  your  shoulders.  Flesh  I  who  are  you  !  You 
heard  t'other  handsome  young  woman  speak  ciyilly 
to  me  of  her  own  accord.  Whaterer  you  think  of 
yourself^  I  dont  think  you  are  any  more  to  compare 
to  her  than  a  can  of  smiall  beer  to  a  bowl  of  puncn. 

Jfifs  P,  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
was  here,  tw  loyes  me,  and  I  loye  him  ;  and  if  he 
sees  yon  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  tlmuh  your 
jacket  for  you,  he  will ;  you  great  sea-calf. 

.6^  Wnat !  do  you  mean  that  £ur-weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now  1  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket  I 
Let'n,  let'n,  let'n — ^but  an  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap 
I  may  dye  him  a  salt-eel  for's  supper,  for  all  that. 
What  does  father  mean,  to  leaye  me  alone,  as  soon  as 
I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy  1  Sea-calf ! 
I  an't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you 
cheese-curd  you.  Marry  thee  1  oons,  111  many  a 
Lapluid  witch  as  soon,  and  liye  upui  selling  con* 
tntfy  winds  and  wrecked  yessels. 


SIR  JOHN  YANBRUOH. 

Sir  John  Yanbrugh  united  what  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
calls  the  'apparently  incompatible  geniuses'  of  comic 
writer  and  architect.  His  Blenheim  and  CtutU 
Howard  haye  outlived  the  IVooohed  Wife  or  the  Be' 
lapse ;  yet  the  latter  were  highly  popular  once ;  and 
even  Pope,  though  he  admits  his  want  ofgrace^  says 
that  he  never  wanted  wit    Yanbrugh  was  the  son 


▲tttograpli  sad  Seal  of  Y  snbroglL 

of  a  successAil  sugar-baker,  who  rose  to  be  an  esquire, 
and  comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber,  brides 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton.  It  is 
doubtftil  whetlier  the  dramatist  was  bom  in  the 
French  Bastile,  or  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook.  Tlie  time  of  his  birth  was  about  the  yeai 
1666,  when  Louis  XIY.  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land It  is  certain  he  was  in  France  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  remained  there  some  years.  In  1695,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission  for  endow- 
ing Greenwich  hospital ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  play  of  the  *  Relapse'  and  the  *  Pro- 
voked Wife ;'  JSsopy  the  FaUe  Friend,  the  Confederacy, 
and  other  dramatic  pieces  followed.  Yanbrugh  was 
now  highly  popular.  He  made  his  design  of  *  Castle 
Howard'  in  1702,  and  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him 
darencieux  king-at-arms,  a  heraldic  office,  which 
gratified  Yanbrugh's  vanity.  In  1706,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  his 
design  for  the  great  national  structure  at  Blenheim. 
He  built  various  other  mansions,  was  knighted  by 
George  I.,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royiu 
works.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1726.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Yanbrugh  was  engaged  on  a  comedy, 
the  Provoked  Husband,  which  Colley  abber  finished 
with  equal  talent  The  architectural  designs  of 
Yanbrugh  have  been  praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  their  display  of  imagination,  and  their  originality 
of  invention.  Though  ridiculed  bj  Swift  and  other 
wits  of  the  day  for  heaviness  and  incongruity  of  de« 
sign.  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim  are  noble  struc- 
tures, and  do  honour  to  the  boldness  of  coooeptioa 
and  picturesque  taste  of  Yanbrugh. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  first  thing  in  his  plays  which 
strikes  the  reader  is  the  lively  ease  of  his  dialogue. 
Congreve  had  more  wit,  but  less  nature,  and  less 
genuine  unaffected  humour  and  gaiety.  Yanbrugh 
drew  more  from  living  originals,  and  depicted  tie 
manners  of  bis  times — tbe  coarse  debauchery  of  the 
country  knight,  the  galUmtry  of  town-wits  and  for- 
tune hunters,  and  the  Mve  of  French  intrigue  and 
French  manners  in  his  female  characters.  Lord 
Foppington,  in  the  *  Relapse,'  is  the  original  of  most 
of  those  empty  coxcombs  who  abound  in  modon 
oomedy,  intent  only  on  dress  and  fashion.  When  he 
loses  his  mistress,  he  consoles  himself  with  this  re- 
fiection: — ^*Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  wisest 
thing  a  man  can  do  wi&  an  aching  heart  is  to  put 
on  a  serene  countenance ;  ibr  a  philosophiosl  air  is 
the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world  to  the  face  of 
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a  penoD  of  qxiMhtj.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  diignce 
like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  aee  I  am  above 
an  aflh>nt  [^ovef.]  Dear  Tom,  since  thinga  are  thus 
fallen  out,  prithee  give  me  leave  to  with  thee  joy. 
I  do  it  ^  ton  ccntr — strike  me  dumb  I  You  have 
married  a  woman  beautiful  in  her  person,  charming 
in  her  airi,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her 
indinations,  and  of  a  nice  moralitj — split  mj  wind- 

The  Toong  lady  thus  eulogised.  Miss  Hoyden,  is 
the  livdy,  ignorant,  romping  country  girl  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  the  comedies  of  this  period.  In  the 
'Provoked  Wife,'  the  coarse  pot-house  valour  and 
absurdity  of  Sir  John  Brute  (Garrick*8  famous  part) 
la  wdl  contracted  with  ^e  fine-Uidy  airs  and  alTec- 
tatioo  of  hia  wife,  transported  from  the  country  to 
the  hot-bed  delicacies  of  London  fashion  and  extra- 
vagance. 8uch  were  the  scenes  that  delighted  our 
play-going  ancestors,  and  which  still  please  us,  like 
old  stiff  family  portraits  in  their  grotesque  habili- 
ments, as  pictures  of  a  departed  generation. 

Thne  portraits  of  Vanbrugh*s  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  faithful  and  characteristic  likenesses.  The 
picture  ia  not  altogether  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  is 
clashed  with  the  moat  unblushing  licentiousness.  A 
lone  of  healthful  vivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all 
hypocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  feature.  *The 
license  of  the  times,'  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  remarks, 
*  allowed  Yanbrugh  to  be  plain  spoken  to  an  extent 
which  was  perilous  to  hia  animal  spirits ;'  but,  like 
Dryden,  he  repented  of  these  indiscretions;  and  if  he 
haa  lived,  would  have  united  his  easy  wit  and  nature 
to  scenes  inculcating  sentiment*  of  honour  and  virtue. 

IPtcimt  ((f  tU  Life  qf  a  W<mum  o/Fcuhum.'] 

[BIr  Joan  Brvtb,  la  the  *  PMvokcd  Wife/  dlegnfaed  In  hb 
laidy^  dnn,  Jote  in  «  dnmkMi  midnlglit  fkoUo,  uid  to  taken 
by  the  OopetahleMifl  Watchmen  before  a  JneUceof  the  Peace.] 

Juttiee,  Pray,  madam,  what  may  be  your  lady- 
ship's common  method  of  life  1  if  I  may  presume  so 
fitf. 

Sir  John,  Whv,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

Jtutice.  Pray,  how  may  jou  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam !    Your  mommg,  for  example  1 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quahty.  I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch,  and 
make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank 
three  cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  m^back,  with  my 
arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings.  Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I*m 
trailed  to  my  great  chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for 
my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayetSi  while  my  maid 
reads  me  itk9  playbills. 

Juitiee.  Very  well,  madam. 

&r  John,  when  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
twelve  r^^lar  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ;  and  half  an  hoar  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to 
,know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Jvtiiee.  So,  madam. 

iSitr  John,  By  that  time  mv  head  is  half  dressed,  I 
hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  per- 
dition that  the  meat's  all  cold  npon  the  table;  to 
amend  which  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  bare 
it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over 
again. 

Judiee,  -  Poor  man  I 

Sir  John,  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser- 
vants are  presumpteoiMly  set  down  at  their  ease  to 
do  so  too,  I  call  W  my  eaach,  to  go  to  visit  fifty  dear 
friends,  of  whem  I  hope  I  naver  shall  find  one  at  home 
whilel^AltUve. 
.  /iM^,-^I  tbare's  the  mommg  and  aflemoon 


pretty  well  disposed  of.  Pray,  how,  madam,  do  you 
pass  your  evenings  f 

Sir  JiAn,  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  great 
spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice.  Seven's  Uie  main  ! 
Oons,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound !  \\liy,  do  you 
think  women  are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  borne 
and  mend  napkins  1    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your  head  I 

JnaHee,  Mercy  on  us,  Mr  Constable  1  What  will 
this  age  come  to  I 

Cotut,  MThat  will  it  oome  to  indeed,  if  such  women 
as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocksl 

FiMe. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  FeatlMi^ 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  learned  plea» 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take»  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  happy  she  would  bel 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing — mend  his  soull 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done^ 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see^ 

The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 

Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 

With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 

Like  you,  old  gentleman — in  short. 

He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sport. 

It  prov^  such  sunshine  weather. 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together  I 

GBOIiOB  FaBQUHAB. 

Gbobob  Fabquhab  was  a  better  artist,  io  etaga 
effect  and  happy  combinations  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, than  any  of  this  race  of  comic  writers.  He 
has  an  uncontrollable  vivacity  and  love  of  adventure, 
which  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet  Farquhar  was  an  Irish- 
man, bom  in  Londonderry  in  1678,  and,  after  aome 
college  irregularity,  he  took  to  the  stage.  Happening 
accidentally  to  wound  a  brother  actor  in  a  fencing 
scene,  he  left  the  boards  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
procured  a  commission  in  the  army  fhnn  the  Eari  of 
Orrery.  His  first  play,  Love  and  a  Botdty  came  out 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1698 ;  the  Constant  OmpU  in  1700 ; 
the  InconaiaM  in  1703 ;  the  Stage-Coach  in  1704 ;  the 
Twin  Rivals  in  1705 ;  the  Recruiting  Officer  in  1706 ; 
and  the  Beanjf  Stratagem  in  1707.  Farquhar  was 
early  married  to  a  lady  who  had  deodved  him  by 
pretending  to  be  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and  he  sunk 
a  victim  to  ill  health  and  over  exertion  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  A  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death  to 
Wilks  the  actor,  possesses  a  touchmg  brevity  of  ex- 
pression :— *  Dear  Bob,  I  have  not  anything  to  leave 
thee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  but  two  helpleaa  gixiai 
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Jjook  upon  Uiem  tometinief,  and  think  of  him  that 
was  to  the  last  moment  of  hit  life  thine — Geoeoe 
Farquhar.'  One  of  these  daughters,  it  appears, 
married  a  *  low  tradesman,'  and  Uie  other  became  a 
servant,  while  their  mother  died  in  circumstances  of 
the  utmost  indigence. 

The  *  Beaux*  Stratagem'  is  Farquhar's  best  comedy. 
The  plot  is  admiraUv  managed,  and  the  disguises  of 
Archer  and  Aimweli  form  a  ludicrous*  yet  natural 
series  of  incidents.  Boniface,  the  landlord,  is  still 
one  of  our  best  representatires  of  the  English  inn- 
keeper, and  there  is  genius  as  well  as  truth  in  the 
delineation.  Scrub,  the  servant,  is  equally  true  and 
amusing;  and  the  female  characters,  though  as  free 
gpdkesu  if  not  as  firail  as  the  fine-bred  ladies  of  Con- 
greve  and  Vanbrugh,  are  suiBciently  discriminated. 
Sergeant  Kite,  in  the  *  Recruiting  O^oer,'  is  an  ori* 
ginsd  picture  ojf  low  life  and  humour  rarely  surpassed. 
Farquhar  has  not  the  ripe  wit  of  Congreve,  or  of  our 
best  comic  writers.  He  was  the  Smollett,  not  the 
Fielding  of  the  stage.  His  characters  are  lively ;  and 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  amusing 
and  so  happily  contrived  to  interest  the  audience, 
that  the  spectator  is  charmed  with  the  variety  and 
vivacity  of  the  scene. 

'  Farquhar,'  says  Leigh  Hunt, '  was  a  good-natured, 
sensitive,  reflecting  roan,  of  so  high  an  order  of  what 
nay  be  called  the  town  class  of  genius,  as  to  sympa- 
thise with  mankind  at  large  upon  the  strength  of 
what  he  saw  of  them  in  litUe,  and  to  extract  from  a 
quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just  short 
<^  the  romantic  and  imaginative ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
cOtald  turn  what  he  had  experienced  in  common  life 
to  the  best  account,  but  required  in  all  cases  the 
support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not 
project  his  spirit  beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little 
world  too  much,  and  the  universal  too  little.  He  saw 
into  all  false  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ; 
and  if  he  had  had  a  larger  sphere  of  nature  to  fall 
back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  probably  not  have 
died  of  it  The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  common, 
and  g^wn  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in 
the  sudden  gulfs  and  aching  voids  of  that  new  region, 
and  enable  him  to  beat  his  way  to  their  green  islands. 
His  genius  was  so  entirely  social,  that  notwithstand- 
ing what  appeved  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal 
manners,  and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority 
to  it,  compelled  him  to  assume  in  his  writings  all  Ae 
airs  of  the  most  received  town  ascendency ;  and  when 
it  had  once  wanned  itself  ii^  this  way,  it  would  seem 
that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural  to  iU 
best  condition,  and  could  have  gone  on  for  ever,  in- 
creasing both  in  ei^joyment  and  in  power,  had  exter- 
nal circumstances  been  favoucable.  He  was  becom- 
ing gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sore  anxiety,  (^led  him  away  as  if  fkt>m  a  pleasant 
party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jest' 

[fftmorota  Scene  at  an  /im.] 


^Ofi.  This  way,  this  way,  sir. 

Aim,  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose  t 

S&n.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface  ;  pretty  well 
known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Oh,  Mr  Boniface,  your  servant. 

^n.  Oh,  sir,  what  will  your  honour  please  to  drink, 
as  the  saying  is! 

Aim,  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield  much 
famed  for  ale  ;  I  think  I'll  taste  that 

Bon,  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  Staffordshire :  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as 
milk,  dear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and  will 
be  just  fourteen  yean  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  March, 
ddstylsb 


Aim,  You're  veiy  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of  your 
ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children  :  I'll  show  you  such  ale.  Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  Sir,  you  shall 
taste  my  anno  domini.  I  have  lived  in  Litchfield, 
roan  and  boy,  above  elght-and-fifty  years,  and  I 
believe  have  not  consum^  eight-and-fifty  ounces  of 
meat 

Aim,  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  gueai  by 
your  bulk  1 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale  :  I  have  ate  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  always 
sleep  upon  my  ale. 

BBt«  Tapster  with  a  Tsnksrd. 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see Your  worship's  health  : 

IDrinks} — Ha  I  delicious,  delicious  :  fancy  it  Bur^ 
gundy ;  only  fancy  it — and  'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a 
quart 

Aim.  [Drtnfa]  Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong  1  it  must  be  so,  or  how  would  ws  be 
strong  that  drink  it  1 

ilt'ia.  And  have  you  lived  «o  long  upon  this  als^ 
landlord! 

^on.  Elght-and-fifty  years,  upon  mv  credit,  sir; 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  How  came  that  to  pass  I 

Bon,  I  don't  know  how,  sir  ;  she  would  not  lei  the 
ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  was  for  qualifying 
it  eveiy  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the  saying  is  ; 
and  an  honest  gentleman,  that  came  this  way  from 
Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a  dosen  bottles  of 
usquebaugh — but  the  poor  woman  was  never  well 
after  ;  but,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gentlemao^ 
you  know. 

Aim,  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  her! 

Bon,  My  lAdv  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  be  done :  she  cured  her  of  three 
tympanies :  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off:  but  she's 
hf^py,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned! 

Bon.  Odds  m  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health : 
[_Drink§} — My  Ladv  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  bert  of 
women.  Her  last  husband.  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  charita,ble  uses  for 
the  f^ood  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.  Una  the  lady  any  children  ff 

Bon,  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Charles  ; 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  county,  and  the  grsatest 
fortune.  She  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  husband, 
'Squire  Sullen,  who  mairied  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  well  diink  his  health 


Aim,  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  t 

Bon,  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough :  says  little^ 
thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  at  all,  faith ;  but  he's  a 
man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim,  A  sportsman,  I  suppose  t 

Bon,  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he  plays  at 
whist,  and  smokes  Ids  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours  to* 
geiher  sometimes. 

Aim,  A  fine  sportsman,  truly ! — and  mairied,  yo« 
eayl 

Bon,  Ay ;  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But  he's 
my  landlord,  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not 
Sir,  my  humble  service  [2)rtnJb.]  Though  I  value 
not  a  ferthiug  what  he  can  •  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  his 
rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good  running  trade ;  I 
have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her— --but  no 
matter  for  that. 

Aim,  You're  very  happ^,  Mr  Bonifaoe :  pray,  what 
other  company  have  you  m  town  ff 

Bon,  A  power  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we  have  tk» 
French  omcen. 
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volTV. 


Oh,  that's  right ;  you  hare  a  good  manj  of 
thoM  gentlemen  ;  pnj,  how  do  you  like  their  corn- 
pan  j  t 

Am,  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish  we 
had  as  many  more  of  'em.  They're  full  of  money, 
and  pay  double  for  ererything  they  hare.  They 
know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of  'em ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reimburse 
us  a  little  ;  one  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house  [Bell  rtn^.] 
I  b<^  your  worship's  pardon  ;  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a  minute. 

V 

[Frtm  ike  JUenUHng  Qficer.} 

BCBK  a— TlM  Market-Flaoa 

Drum  beets  ttie  Onnsdterii  Much.  Eater  SsaaaAirr  Kitb, 
foHowed  by  Thomab  Amjnmuu,  CoerAa  pBAaiiAUi,  end 
theMos. 

f  tfe  {_Mahimg  «  speecA.]  If  anr  gentlemen,  eoldiers, 
or  others,  haTO  a  mind  to  serre  his  nu^estr,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king ;  if  any  'prentices  nave  scTere 
nasten,  any  diildren  hare  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any 
■errants  have  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  a  bad 
wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Seigeant  Kite,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrews- 
buy,  and  they  shall  receiTe  present  relief  and  enter- 
tainment. [jDrnM.]  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inreigle  any  man  ;  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  1  am  a  man  of  honour : 
besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I 
list  only  grenadiets — ^grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pray, 
gentlemen,  obserre  this  cap — ^this  is  the  cap  of  honour — 
It  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger ; 
and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  six  foot 
high,  was  bom  to  be  a  great  man.  Sir,  will  you  giro 
me  leare  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head  1 

CotL  Is  there  no  harm  in't  t  Wont  the  cap  list 
mel 

Kite,  No,  no ;  no  more  than  I  can.  Come,  let  me 
•e^  how  it  becomes  you. 

Coti,  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  coiguration  in  it  1 — 
no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me  t 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Coet,  My  mind  misgiTes  me  plaguily.  Let  me  see 
it.  {Ooing  to  pvi  it  on.]  It  smells  woundily  of  sweat 
and  brimstone.    Smell,  Tummas. 

JKo,  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Ooet,  Pny,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon  the 
Cms  of  it! 

Kite,  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Ooet,  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour  t 

Kite,  Oh,  a  mighty  laige  bed  I — ^bimr  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  people  may  lie 
in  it  together,  and  nerer  feel  one  another. 

Ooet,  But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of 
hooourt 

Kite,  Sound  I— ay,  so  sound  that  they  nerer  wake. 

Ooet,  Waunil  I  wish  thatmr  wife  lay  then. 

Kite,  Say  you  so!  then  I  find,  brother 

Ooet,  Brother!  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
lo  you  that  I  know  of  Tet.  Look  ye,  sergeant,  no 
eoazing,  no  wheedling,  d^e  see.  If  I  hare  a  mind  to 
list,  why,  so ;  if  not,  why,  'tis  not  so ;  therefore  take 
your  cap  and  your  broUiership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  present  writing.  No  coaxing,  no 
biothermg  me,  faith. 

Kite,  I  coax!  I  wheedlel  I'm  abore  it,  sir;  I  have 
ierred  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  you  talk  well,  and 
I  mutt  own  you  are  a  man  every  inch  of  you;  a 
pietty,  young,  sprightly  fellow  I  I  lore  a  fellow  with 
a  spirit ;  but  I  scom  to  coax :  'tis  base ;  though,  I 
must  say,  that  nerer  in  my  life  hare  I  seen  a  mivn 

better  built.    How  firm  and  strong  he  treads  1 he 

ilept  like  a  castle  I — but  I  scom  to  wheedle  any  man  I 
0mm,  honest  lad  1  will  you  take  share  of  a  pott 


CoeL  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I'll  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  GiTe  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  more  to  sav  but  this — there's  a  purse 
of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at  my 
quarters ;  'tis  the  king's  m<mey  and  the  kmg's  drink; 
he's  a  gmerous  king,  and  loves  his  subjects.  I  hopi^ 
gentlemen,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  health! 

AU  Mob,  No,  no,  no. 

Kite,  Huxsa,  then  1 — hum  for  the  king  and  ths 
honour  of  Shrofwhire. 

AUMob.H}uxM\ 

KUe.  Beat  drum.  [KacamU  sAoafn^.    Dnm 

heatimg  the  Oremadiei'e  Monk 


Bcaaa— The 


Entor  Kits,  with  Costak  PBAKMAiir  In  one  hud,  sai 
Thomas  ArrLXTass  in  the  other,  dninJk. 


Our  'prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes, 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Over,  &C.    [The  aioft  eing  the 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
Bv  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives. 
That  dcold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  awaj. 
Orer,  &c 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  sin^ 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say — ^we  lire— 'tai 
impossible  to  tell  how  we  livo— we  are  all  princes; 
why,  whjr  you  are  a  king,  you  are  an  emperor,  and 
I'm  a  pnnce ;  noa',  an't  we  I 

Tho,  No,  seigeant ;  111  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No! 

T/io.  I'll  be  a  justice-of-peaoe. 

Kite.  A  justice-of-peace,  man  I 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  mU.  I ;  for  since  this  pressing  icl| 
they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  son. 

Aite.  Done ;  you  are  a  justioe-of-peace,  and  yoasit 
a  king,  and  I'm  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke;  an't  II 

Ood.  rU  be  a  queen* 

Kite,  A  queen ! 

Ooet,  Ay,  of  England ;  that's  greater  than  any  U^f 
of  them  all. 

Kite,  Bravely  sud,.fiuthl  Huxxa  fbr  the  queen, 
rffitfso.]  But  narkye,  you  Mr  Justice,  and  you  Mr 
Queen,  did  you  ever  aee  the  king's  picture  I 

Both.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  them  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  his  m^estr ;  God  bless  the  niarkl 
— see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

{Takee  two  broad  pieoetoutef  hie  foAit; 
ffeeeiUe  otet  to  eoAm 

Tho,  The  wonderful  works  of  naturel 

[ZooUi^ald. 
What's  this  written  about!  here's  a  posy,  I  beliere. 
Ca-ro-lus  t  what's  that,  sergeant! 

Kite,  Oh,  Carolus!  why,  Caiolus  is  Latin  for  King 
George ;  that's  alL 

Coet.  Tis  a  fine  thins  to  be  a  sooUard.  Seigesal, 
will  you  part  with  this!  I'll  buy  it  on  yon,  if  it 
oome  withm  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Kite.  A  crown  1  never  talk  of  buying ;  'tis  the  same 
thing  among  fnends,  you  know.  I'll  present  them  to 
ye  both:  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing.  Put 
them  up,  and  remember  your  old  fnend  when  I  an 
OTW  the  hilla  and  fiur  away. 

[2^  «MV»  CNMliwt  tip  eke  MHfb 
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Enter  Plums,  the  Recniiting  Officer,  tiiigiiifi 

Otcf  the  hills  and  orer  the  niftin. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ; 
The  king  comioancU,  and  we'll  obej^ 
Orer  the  hills  and  far  awaj. 

Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  I'll  make 
one  among  you.     Who  are  these  hearty  lads  t 

Kite.  iW  with  your  hat« ;  'ounds  I  off  with  your 
liatfl ;  this  ia  the  captain ;  the  captain. 

The,  We  have  seen  captains  afora  now,  man. 

CoaL  Ay,  and  lieutenantHabptaint  too.  'Sfleih  1 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

J%o.  And  Fse  tcaroely  doff  mine  for  any  captain  in 
England.    My  Tether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume,  Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  seneant  t 

Kite,  A  couple  of  honest  brave  felTowi,  thai  aie 
willing  to  serre  their  king :  1  hare  entertained  them 
just  now  as  Tolunteers,  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plume,  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  hare : 
Tolunteen  are  the  men  1  want ;  those  aie  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Cost,  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this  I  aie  you  listed  1 

Tko,  Flesh  I  not  I :  are  yoa»  Cottar  1 

CotL  Wounds  1  not  I. 

Kite.  What  I  not  listed  1  ha,  ha,  ha  !  ft  Jtirj  good 
Jest,  ifaith. 

Coat,  Come,  Tummas,  well  go  home. 

Tho,  At,  ay,  come. 

Kite,  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behaTO  yom> 
seWes  better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Thomas  1 
honeet  Costar  ! 

Tko,  No,  no ;  well  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  1  command  you  to  stay  :  I  place 
you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St  Mary's  clock  you,  and  you  the  mo- 
tion of  St  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
post  till  he  be  relicTed,  shall  hare  my  sword  in  his 
bellr  the  next  minute. 

Pitune.  What's  the  matter,  sergeant!  I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite,  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey  command, 
sir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for  an  example  to 
the  other.    They  deny  their  being  listed. 

Tho,  Nay,  sexgeant,  we  don't  downrieht  deuT  it 
neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being  shot ; 
but  we  humbly  oonoeiTe,  in  a  cItU  way,  and  begging 
your  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Plvme.  Tnat  8  easily  known.  HaTe  either  of  you 
reoeiTed  any  of  the  king's  money  1 

CueL  Not  a  brass  fiuihing,  sir. 

Kite,  TheT  haTe  each  of  them  receiTed  one  and 
twenty  shil lines,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 

Coat.  Wounds  t  if  I  haTe  ft  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence.  111  be  content  to  be  listed  and 
shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tlui.  And  I :  look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cot€,  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the  ser- 
geant gaTo  me  just  now. 

Kite,  See  there,  a  guinea ;  one-and-twenty  shillings ; 
tother  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Flmme,  The  ease  is  plain,  gentlemen :  the  goods  are 
found  upon  you.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Coat,  So,  it  seems  that  Caiolus  is  one-aad-twenty 
shillings  in  Latin  I 

2%o.  'TIS  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
listed. 

Coat,  Flesh ;  but  we  an't,  Tummas :  I  desire  to  be 
eanied  before  the  maTor,  captain. 

[Oaptam  md  Sergeamt  uikiaper  the  uikUe, 

Phmu,  'Twill  nerer  do.  Kite ;  your  tricks  will  ruin 
me  at  last.  I  wont  lose  the  fellows  though,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this ;  my  seigeant  offers  to  take  his  oath  that  yoa 
•le  fairly  listed. 


7%o.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers  haTO 
more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks ;  but  for 
me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  such  an  oath, 
'twould  be  downright  peijuration. 

Plume,  Look  ye,  rMcal,  you  Tillain  I  if  I  find  that 
you  haTe  imposed  upon  these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trample  you  to  death,  you  dog  I    Come,  how  was  it  I 

Tho,  Nay,  then,  we'll  speak.  Your  sergeant,  as 
you  say,  is  a  rogue ;  an't  Uke  your  worship,  bagging 
your  worship's  pardon ;  and 

Coat,  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gare  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
sent. 

PUme,  How  t  by  way  of  a  present  t  the  rascal  I  111 
teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fellows  like  you.  Scoun- 
drel, rogue,  TilUun  I 

[Beata  pfihe  8era&mUy  nmdfMtfim, 

Both.  0  braTe  noble  captain  1  hunal  A  brav* 
captain,  faith ! 

Coat,  Now,  Tummas,  Carolos  is  Latin  for  a  beating. 
This  is  the  braTcst  captain  I  oTor  saw.  Wounds  I 
I'to  ft  month's  mind  to  go  with  liinL 

Bntar  Plumb. 

Phtme.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  m 
you.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  Ioto  ft  pretty  fellow ;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  as  ft 
kidnapper  to  steal  slftrea. 

Coat,  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  1  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me,  but  as  I 
went  myself.  I  went  a  Tolunteer,  as  you  or  you  maj 
do  now ;  for  .a  little  time  carried  ft  musket,  and  now 
I  command  a  company. 

Tho,  Mind  that,  Costar.    A  sweet  gentleman. 

Phtme,  'TIS  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an  ad- 
Tantage  of  you ;  the  king's  money  was  in  your  pockets 
— ^my  sergeant  was  rea<fy  to  take  his  oath  you  were 
listed ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  ft  base  thing ;  you  are  both 
of  you  at  Tour  liberty. 

Coat,  Thank  you,  noble  captain.  Icod,  I  cant  find 
in  my  heart  to  leaTc  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this  mind. 

Plume,  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
you :  you're  botli  young  tight  fellows,  and  the  army 
IS  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  CTor :  erexy  man  has 
his  lot,  and  you  haTe  yours.  What  think  you  of  ft 
purse  of  French  sold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  haTe  dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  end  ol 
your  firelock,  eh  t 

CoaL  WaunsI  111  haTe  it.  Captun,  giTO  me  a 
shilling ;  111  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tho,  Nay,  dear  Costar  1  do'na ;  be  adTised. 

Plume,  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas  Ibr 
thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

T%o,  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar. 

[Criea,  emdpuUa  bads  hia  otm. 

CotL  I  wnll,  I  wulL  Wftunds  1  my  mind  gires  me 
that  I  shall  be  ft  captain  myself:  I  take  your  money, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  ft  oentlemaa. 

Plume,  OiTe  me  &y  hand ;  and  now  you  and  I 
will  traTel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it  whereTW 
we  tread.    Bring  your  friend  with  you,  if  you  can.   . 

[Aaidfit 

Coat,  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  parti 

Tho,  No,  Costar ;  I  cannot  leaTo  thee.  Come,  OBp« 
tain,  I'll  e'en  ^  along  with  you  too ;  and  if  you  haTt 
two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  company  than  wt 
two  hare  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Phmie,  Here,  my  lad.  [6Vfef  km  wumey,^  Now, 
your  name  1 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Piume,  And  yours  t 

Coat.  Costar  Peannain. 

PImme.  Well  said,  Costar.    Bom  iHieret 

Tho,  Both  in  UerslMshinb 
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I  Phmte.  Vvj  mlL  C«a»gt,  mj  UiU.  Nov,  wall 
iBmf.]  Otct  tlw  failli  ud  tu  km? ; 
Coon^  t>oT*i  >''■  ■">*  to  t^ 
Bat  ws  return  kU  gentlemen ; 
Wliila  eaagaaiiu  eolmin  we  dlqilkj, 
Om  tha  hilli  >ad  &i  mnj, 
EU*,takecH«<irtkan. 

btvKm. 

Jtle.  AdH  yoa  a  eonple  of  pretty  fettowi, 

Bare  yna  ht,je  coiiipl>iiwd  to  the  e^itain  ;  I  un  to  Im 

toned  out,  tad  one  of  too  will  be  urgml.    Which 

of  TOO  I*  to  hare  m?  halbardt 

Silt.  So  joQ  ihall — in  you  gaU.     Merch,  700 
Monndrd*!  IBeaU  e*«i  (tf. 

Among  the  other  locceMftil  writer*  for  the  ilai 
iMf  be  imtJiu-oit  Cuui  CnBnn(ie71-17ST\  1 
•star  and  muMger,  wbooe  ooooedr,  the  Cank»  Jf  • 
tmmd,  ie  itill  deeerredlj  a  &Toarite.  Gibber  wae  a 
Itrdj  amnalng  wrltv,  and  hit  Apologf  far  kit  IM  ii 
<Be  <d  the  moit  entertainias  aiiEolHograpluee  or  the 
laoplage.  When  Pope  diii&oed  Theobald,  to  inital 
CilAer  u  bero  of  the  '  Donciad,'  he  laHered  bii  judg- 
ment to  be  bliaded  b7  pereonal  TindictiToieM  uai 
pnjiidioe.  CoUe;  Gibber  waa  Tain,  fooli*>i,*'>d  eome- 
ilmaa  rUicolou*,  but  nerer  ■  dnnoe.  Sin  Rim  inn 
nim  I  WM  alio  a  diamalic  aatlicv,  and  obtained 
from  Qeorge  L  a  patent;  appraoting  htm  manager 
and  goTcmor  of  (he  royal  cooipanj  of  comodiana. 
Steele'*  plaj,  the  Cmucioiu  Lava^  oomUiiM  mond 
InatructluD  with  amuaeinent.  bat  ia  rather  Inalidd 
ard  languid  both  00  and  ofT  the  atage.  The  Ditlrnt 
Molhtr,  truiilated  rrom  Racdne,  wa«  brought  Ottt  b; 
Avnaoan  PHiura,  tlie  friend  of  Addtaon,  and  waa 
highly  aucccaafUL  Aakoh  Hiu.  adapted  tba  Zata 
of  Vijtaire  to  the  English  theittre,  and  wrote  aotoe 
oHglnal  dmmu,  whii:h  entitled  liim,  no  le««  than  hii 
poenu,  tu  the  niche  he  haa  obt^ned  in  Pope'a  '  Dun- 
ci«d,'  A  more  legitimate  comic  writer  appeared  in 
Uaa  Bfmhma  Cehtutu  (16G7-17S3},  an  Iriih  lad^, 
whoae  life  and  writingi  were  immoral,  but  who  pna- 
•waed  conalderable  dnmaUc  (kill  and  talent  Her 
eomedie*,  the  Bum  Bodu,  Thi  W<mdtr,  a  Woman 
Li^aS<tTtt,iJ\dABBUSlrol«fira  IPift.  areatUl 
IhTonrlCe  acting  pUfi.  Her  plots  and  lucidenta  are 
■dmiralilf  arranged  for  atage  effect,  and  ber  charac- 
ten  well  diicriminated.  Mn  CentllTre  had  been 
•DOW  time  an  actreii,  and  her  experience  had  been 
«f  aarioe  to  bei  In  wrlUng  lot  the  atage. 


VIIATIITI. 


1  Uttage  no*  tmoer 
t  notke  doea  not  de- 
rin  greater  Initre 
frooi  iti  poel«  and 
comic  dramatiita. 
than  Ihan  ita  origl- 
■Mtlnf  a  new  and 

bteratore,      which 
Gontiated    Id  abort 


I.  i,  pnbliahed 
periodicall;.  Papen 
ooDtalning       news 


!^  and     other     Urge 

.    JB     the 

I   of  the   dril 


nerer  bdbre  cntertaiDed  ritfaer  in  Knpand  or  dae- 
wbere.    In  France,  it  niMt  be  allowed,  tbe  ccle- 
braled  HonlaiKM  had  pnbliabed  in  tba  mxtecDtli 
centniy  a  Kriea  of  easaja,  <rf  whidi  mannen  fanned 
the  chief  to^    Stll  men  reoenUr,  t*  Bnjtrt, 
another  FreoA  airthor,  had  pnUidwd  hia  C&me- 
ttrt,   in  which  tba  arti&aal  life  «f  tbe  o 
Loaia  XIV.  waa  aketcbed  wlUi  n 
the  moat  ingeolMM  m 
llrat  time  that  anj  1 
wori^  in  which  ha  dionU  meet  the  public  amnJ    j 
timea  each  week  with  a  brief  paper,  either  iliw  nm      1 
ing  acme  feetnra  at  aode^,  or  nlating  aooia  llTitf    . 
tak,  allegoy,  or  anecdote 


•chool  In  London,  wboe  a  warm  and  Icog-oontinaad    j 
trlendihip  between  him  and  Addiacn  to^  ita  riaa;    ' 
He  thence  remored,  in  1693,  to  Uerton  coUen    1 
Oxfoidi  bat  after  apending  MTeral  fean  tn  de- 
laltor?  alndy,  became  *o  enamonjed  ti  the  militair 
profeiaion,  that,  In  apita  of  the  diaanaaion  at  h^ 

friendi,  and  hi*  fallaiv  to  pre '—' "■ 

he  enlialed  aa  a  private  •cldica 
In  thli  aUp^  t^which  tbe 


a  tbe  hone-goardA. 


tnnatelj  diatingniabed  faint  ttuotttfa  Ufe.     In  the 
annv,  hia  wit,  Tivadtj,  and  good  hnmcnr,  apeedily 
id^«d  him  atich  a  fkTonilte,  (I 


hii  regiment,  deairoua  to  haTe  liim  among  them- 
•elTea,  prDcnied  for  him  the  rank  at  an  enaign.  Thoa 
aitaated,  he  plunged  deeplj  into  tba  fiidilonable 
follie*  and  ricea  of  the  age,  eolarriog,  howerer,  \ij 
aach  oondnct,  that  knowledge  <d  nib  and  oharacter 
'  prored  m>  naaAil  to  hbu  in  tbe  oompoaitioa  of 
rka.  Dmlng  thia  corae  of  diaaipnutm,  being  < 
Tiaited  bj-  qoalm*  of  eonadence,  he  dtew    | 
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the  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  conduct,  and  the 
ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  led  to  anj  perceptible  improye- 
ment.  In  order'  to  enliven  his  character,  and  so 
diminish  the  occasion  of  mirth  to  his  comrades,  he 
produced,  in  1701,  a  comedy  entitled  The  Funeral^ 
or  Grief  a-h-mode^  in  which,  with  much  humour, 
there  is  combined  a  moral  tendencj  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  time.  Steele, 
though  personally  too  mudi  a  rake,  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  serrice 
or  yirtuc.  In  1703,  he  sent  forth  another  succcmAiI 
comedy,  called  The  Tauter  Euebamd,  or  The  Acccm- 
f^iehed  FooUs  and  in  the  year  following  was  repre- 
sented his  third,  entitled  The  Lying  Lover^  the 
strain  of  which  proyed  too  serious  for  the  public  taste. 
The  ill  success  which  it  experienced  deterred  him 
fcom.  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist  till  1722,  when 
his  admirable  comedy.  The  Consciout  Lovere,  was 
brought  out  with  unbounded  applause.  '  The  great, 
the  appropriate  praise  of  Stede,'  says  Dr  Drake, 
*  is  to  have  been  the  first  who,  after  the  licentious 
age  of  Charles  II.,  endeayoured  to  introduce  the 
Virtues  on  the  staige.  He  clothed  them  with  the 
brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  situations 
the  most  interesting  to  the  human  heart;  and 
he  taught  his  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  exe- 
crate vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  the  witty 
rake,  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  good,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.** 

After  tlie  failure  of  '  The  Lying  Loyer,'  which, 
he  says,  *  vas  damned  for  its  piety,'  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April  1709,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Tatler,  a  small  sheet 
designed  to  appear  three  times  a-week,  *  to  expose,' 
as  tlic  author  stated,  *  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off 
the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our 
discourse,  and  our  behaviour.'  Steele,  who  had  then 
readied  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  qiudifled  for  his 
task  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  free 
converse  with  it,  and  by  a  large  fund  of  natural 
humour ;  his  sketches,  anecdot^  and  remarks,  are 
accordingly  very  ent^rtuning.  To  conciliate  the 
ordinary  readers  of  news,  a  part  of  each  paper  was 
devoted  to  public  and  ixditical  intelligence ;  and  the 
price  of  each  number  was  one  penny.  At  first,  the 
author  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstai(  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  pamphlet  bv  Swift ;  but  his  real  name 
iooa  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  then 
began  to  assist  him  with  a  few  papers  upon  more 
serious  subjects  than  lie  himself  was  able  or  inclined 
to  discuss,  and  also  with  various  articles  of  a  humo- 
rous character.  When  the  work  had  extended  to  the 
t71st  number,  which  waa  published  on  the  9d  of 
January  1711,  the  editor  was  induced,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work 
without  personal  concealment,  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and 
in  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.  This 
was  the  more  celebrated  Speciator^of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  1711.  The 
'Spectator'  was  published  daily,  and  each  number 
was  invariably  a  complete  essay,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  politics.  Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
junct in  this  work  ttom  its  conmiencement,  and 
tbi^  obtained  considerable  assistance  from  a  few 
other  writers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Thomas 
Tickell,  and  a  gentleman  named  BudgelL  The 
greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches 
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by  Steele ;  while  Addison  contributed  most  of  the 
articles  in  which  there  is  any  grave  reflection  or 
elevated  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  several 
fictitious  persons  were  introduced  as  friends  of  the 
supposed  editor,  nartly  for  amusement,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  quoting  them  on  occasions  where 
their  opinions  might  be  supposed  appropriate.  Thus, 
a  oounfary  gentleman  was  described  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Ro^  de  Coverley,  to  whom  reference  waa 
made  when  matters  connected  with  rural  affairs 
were  in  question.  A  Captain  Sentry  stood  up  for 
the  army ;  Will  Honeyconjb  gave  law  on  all  things 
concerning  the  gay  world;  and  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  represented  the  conunercial  interest  Of  these 
characters.  Sir  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  happily 
delineated :  it  is  understood  that  he  was  entirely  a 
being  of  Addison's  imagination ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  whole  round  of  EngUsh  fiction,  there  is  no  cha^ 
meter  ddineated  with  more  masterly  strokes  of 
humour  and  tenderness.  The  '  Spectator,'  which 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  numbers,  or 
eight  volumes,  is  not  only  much  superior  to  the 

*  Tatlcr,'  but  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  since  been  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  of  polite  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  whatevep:  All  that  regards  the  tmaJQer 
morals  and  decencies  of  life,  elegance  or  justness  of 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society,  is 
touched  upon  in  this  paper  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  seriousness  and  ridicule :  it  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  corrected  the  existing 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  on  common  topics, 
which  was  much  vitiated  by  slang  phraseology  and 
profane  swearing.  The  '  Spectator'  appeared  every 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  breakfast  tables  of  moat  persons  of 
taste  then  living  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  hirge 
sale 

During  the  year  1713,  while  the  publication  of  the 

*  Spectator'  was  temporarily  suspended,  Steele^  with 
the  same  assistance,  published  the  Guardian^  which 
was  also  issued  daily,  and  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  numbers,  or  two  volumes.  It  ranks 
in  merit  between  the '  Spectator^  and  *  Tatlcr,'  and  is 
enriched  by  contributions  of  Pope,  Berkeley,  and 
BudgcU.  Addison's  papers  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  second  volume,  where  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Steele  himself  Of  two  hundred 
and  seventy*  one  papers  of  which  the  'Tatler*  Is 
composed,  Steele  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  Addison  forty-two,  and  both  coi^ointiy  thir^- 
six.  Of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  *  Spectators^' 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
Steele  two  hundred  and  forty.  And  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  *  Guardians,'  Steele  wrote  eighty- 
two,  and  Addison  fifty-three. 

The  beneficial  infiuence  of  these  publications  on 
the  morality,  piety,  manners,  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  people,  has  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
When  the  *  Tfttler*  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and 
immorality  of  Uie  great  mass  of  society  in  England 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  generality  of 
fashionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  literary  and  Bcle»> 
tific  attainments  were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vuW 
gar.  *  lliat  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  the  female  world,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.** 
Fditics  formed  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies  { 
swearing  and  indecency  were  ikshionable  vices; 
gaming  and  drunkenness  abounded ;  tod  the  practice 
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of  dnelliiig  was  carried  to  a  moit  irrational  excess. 
In  the  theatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  corruption  of 
Charles  IL's  reign  continued  to  preTail ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  rank  were  the  hahftual  encouragers  of 
the  coarse  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting, 
and  prize-fighting.  To  the  amelioration  of  this 
wretched  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  Steele 
and  Addison  apply  themselTes  with  equal  zeal  <nd 
success,  operating  by  the  means  thus  stated  in  the 
Spectator: — ^*I  shall  endeavour  to  enliren  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my 
raders  may,  if  possible^  both  ways  find  their  ac* 
csount  in  the  speculation  of  the  diay.  And  to  the 
end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
ahorti  transient,  intermittent  starte  of  thought,  I 
liare  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
•tate  of  vice  and  folly  into  wliich  the  age  is  fallen. 
The  mind  tiiat  lies  fiulow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts 
up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
among  men ;  I  shaU  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  dubs 
and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  an<^  cofAe-houses.* 

Of  the  excellent  effects  produced  by  the  essays  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  we  possess  the  evidence  not 
only  of  the  improved  state  of  society  and  literature 
which  has  since  prevailed,  but  likewise  of  writers 
contemporary  witn  the  authors  themselves.  All 
f peak  m  a  decided  and  marked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

*  The  acquisition,'  says  Dr  Drake,  *  of  a  popular 
relish  for  elegant  literature,  may  be  dated,  indeed, 
from  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Tatler  ;**  to 
the  progress  of  this  new-formed  desire,  the  **  Spccte- 
tor^  and  '*  Guardian"  gave  firesh  acceleration ;  nor  has 
the  impulse  which  was  thus  received  for  a  moment 
ceas^  to  spread  and  propagate  its  influence  through 
every  rank  of  British  society.  To  these  papers.  In 
the  department  of  polite  letters,  we  may  asoribe  the 
following  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  obligationa. 
They,  it  may  be  affirmed,  first  pointed  out,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  with  insinuating  address,  the  best 
authors  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  modern  times, 
and  inAised  into  the  puuic  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  beauties ;  they,  calling  to  tiieir  aid  the  colour- 
ing of  humour  and  imagination,  efXbctually  detected 
the  sooroes  of  bad  writing,  and  exposed  to  never- 
dying  ridicule  the  puerilities  and  meretricious  deco- 
rations of  false  wit  and  bloated  composition ;  thi^ 
first  rendered  criticism  fiuniliar  and  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste,  and  ezdted  that  curiosity,  that  acute- 
nessand  predaion,  which  have  since  enabled  so  many 
classes  of  readers  to  ei^j^y,  and  to  appreciate  with 
judgment,  the  yariona  pfodoctions  of  genini  and 
learning. 

To  the  essays  of  Addiaoo,  in  particular,  are  we 
likewise  indebted  for  the  fbrination  of  a  style  beyond 
all  fbrmer  precedent  pure,  JhsHnating,  and  comet, 
that  may  be  said  to  nave  eflbcted  a  revolution  in 
oar  language  and  literature,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  reflnemento  of  modem  critidsm,  is 
•till  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  just  and  legitimate 
model 

In  the  **  Spectotor,"  moreover,  was  the  public  first 
presented  with  a  spedmen  of  acute  analysis  in  the 
papers  on  the  sources  and  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  they  form  a  disqnisltion  which,  while  it  in- 
structed and  delighted  the  unlearned  reader,  led  the 
way,  though  the  arrogaDoe  of  the  literati  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  disclaim  the  debt,  to  what  has  been 
termed  by  modem  ostentation  phUoaopldeal  criticism. 

T6  the  clrciilatk»  of  these  yolomes  also  may  be 
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ascribed  the  commencement  of  a  just  taste  in  the 
fields  of  fiuicy  uid  picturesque  beauty.  The  critique 
on  Milton,  the  inimitable  ridicule  on  the  Gothic  style 
of  gardening,  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  de- 
ganoe,  the  creations  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  which 
are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  the  "Tatler,* 
"Spectetor,**  and  **  Guardian,"  soon  disseminated 
more  correct  ideas  of  simplicity  in  the  formation  of 
landscape,  and  more  attractive  views  of  sublimity 
and  bcauly  in  the  loftier  regions  of  true  poetry. 

In  fact,  f^m  the  perusal  dT  these  essays,  that  large 
body  of  the  people  induded  in  the  middle  class  of 
society  first  derived  their  capability  of  judging  of 
the  merits  and  the  graces  of  a  refined  writer;  and  the 
nation  at  large  gradually,  from,  this  epoch,  became 
entiUed  to  the  distinguished  appellations  of  llteraiy 
and  critical.  Tlie  readers  of  the  "  Spectetor"  liad  been 
tiioroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  enthusiasm  for  lite- 
rature which  characterised  the  genius  of  Addison  \ 
they  had  fdt  and  admired  the  delicacy,  the  amenity, 
and  the  parity  of  his  composition,  and  were  soon 
able  to  balance  and  adjust  by  comparison  the  pre- 
tensions of  succeeding  candidates  for  fame.    *    * 

If  in  taste  and  literature  such  numerous  benefito 
were  conferred  upon  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  these  papers,  of  still  greater  importance  were  the 
services  which  they  derived  from  them  in  the  depart- 
ment of  manjiert  and  moraU,  Both  public  and  private 
virtue  and  decorum,  indeed,  receired  a  firmer  tone 
and  finer  pdish  from  thdr  precepte  and  examples ; 
the  acrimony  and  malevolence  that  bad  hitherto 
attended  the  discussion  of  political  opinion  were  in 
a  short  time  greatiy  mitigated ;  and  the  talente  which 
had  been  almost  exdusirely  occupied  by  controveray, 
were  diverted  into  channels  where  degsnce  and  learn- 
ing mutually  assisted  in  refining  and  purifying  the 
passions.'  - 

The  success  and  utility  of  the '  Tatier,' '  Spectator/ 
and  *  Guardian,'  led  to  the  appearance,  throughoiU 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  many  works  similar  in 
form  and  purpose;  but  Of  these,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  Rambler,  Adventwrer,  IdUr,  World,  Om- 
aoissncr.  Mirror,  and  Loimger,  none  can  be  said^to 
have  obtained  a  place  in  the  standard  literature' of 
our  country.  Of  the  productions  just  named,  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
authors  prindpally  concemed  in  them;  and  with 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  suffldent  to  remark,  that 
so  slender  is  their  general  merit,  that  from  forty- 
one  of  tiie  bnt  among  them,  Dr  Drake  has  been 
able  to  compile  on^  four  volumes  of  papers  above 
mediocrity.* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  excdlence  whidi  mmi 
be  attributed  to  the  *  British  Essayists,'  as  this  dass 
of  writings  is  usually  called,  it  cannot  be  concealed, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centoiy ,  their 
popularity  has  undergone  a  considerable  decline. 
Tins,  we  think,  msy  easUy  be  accounted  for.  AH 
that  rdates  in  them  to  temporary  fiuhions  and  ab- 
surdities, is  now,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  dalet 
while  many  of  the  vices  and  rudenesses  which  they 
attadc,  have  either  been  expeUed  fbom  good  socie^ 
by  their  own  influence,  or  are  now  fiUlen  into  sodi 
general  discredit,  that  any  formal  exposure  of  them 
appears  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Add  to  tiiia,  that 
innumerable  popular  works  of  distinguished  exod- 
lence,  on  the  same  dass  of  snlijects,  have  appeared  ! 
in  later  times,  so  that  the  essayiste  are  no  longer  in  j 
undisputed  possosrion  of  the  fidd  whidi  they  origi- 
nally and  so  honourably  occupied.    Since  the  age  of 
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Qua.'!)  Anne,  moKover,  tlu-re  Iim  come  into  requcft 
■  man  vigoroua,  atniiglitrorward,  an<l  exuiliiiR  il}'1c 
of  writing  thui  lliBt  of  Stct-lc,  or  even  of  Addiion, 
•o  that  the  pnUlc  lute  now  Jemandi  to  be  atimu- 
Ulcd  by  lonietliiiig  more  lircty  uhI  piqnanC  than 
wlial  (ccnicd  to  our  Kruidmothen  the  «  pluM  allm 
of  agreeable  writing.  Yet,  »ftet  making  e»cry 
ftbnteiiient,  it  li  certain  that  there  are  In  these 
colketiool  >o  man;  admirablj  written  eaaayi  on 
aubjecti  of  abiding  intereit  and  importanoe  —  on 
clianicteri,  Tjrtuea,  Ticei,  and  manners,  which  will 
chequer  aocriety  while  tlie  haman  race  endnrei — 
that  a  juiliciaui  wlectioa  on  ncTer  fail  to  preaent 
indeicribable  chamu  to  the  man  of  taite,   piety, 

eilanthropy,  and  rcflnement.  Id  particular,  the 
morous  productions  of  Addiion,  which  to  thii 
daj  imve  never  been  aarpaued,  will  rirahably  main- 
tain a  pnpuUnty  coexiateiit  with  ourlangnagc  itaetf. 
But  to  retani  to  the  biographj  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  White  conducting  the  '  Tatler,'  and  for 
tome  yeara  preTionaly  to  ila  comDiencemeot.  he 
occupied  the  poat  of  Gazette  writer  under  the  Whig 
ministry ;  and  for  the  support  which  he  gaTe  them 
in  the  political  department  of  that  worlc,  he  wsi 
rewarded  in  1710  with  an  sppointmeot  a»  one  of 
the  commiuionera  of  the  Stanip-offlce.  When  the 
Toriea  the  same  year  came  into  power,  an  attempt 
vaa  made  to  win  over  hia  acrvicea,  by  allowing  him 
to  retain  ofllce,  and  holding  out  hopes  of  farther 
preferment ;  but  Steele,  true  to  his  priociplta,  pre- 
•erved  iilenco  on  politica  for  aeTcral  years,  till  at 
length,  in  the  'Guardian'  of  28th  April  1713,  he 
entered  into  a  contruTeray  with  a  famous  Tory 
paper  called  the  '  Examiner,'  in  which  l}r  Swift  at 
that  time  wrote  with  great  foree  and  Tirulencc.  In 
this  itcp,  the  patriotiam  of  Steele  prevailed  over  his 
Interest,  for  he  shortly  B(\erwards.  in  a  manly  letter 
to  Lord  Oxford,  ieaigr>ed  the  emoluments  which  he 
derived  from  goTcmment.  Thua  freed  from  tram- 
meK  he  entered  with  the  utmost  alacrity  into  poti- 
tkal  warfare,  to  which  he  was  excited  by  the  danger 
that  seemed,  towards  the  eloae  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  to  threaten  the  Proteatant  aucceaaion.  Not 
content  with  wielding  the  pen,  he  procured  a  aeat  in 
parliament ;  tlrom  wliich.  however,  he  was  speedily 
eipelled,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  freedom  with  which 
he  ciimmented  on  public  affaira  in  one  of  hia  pam- 

Ehlcta,  For  these  elforta  agunat  the  Tory  party, 
e  was,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  rewarded  wilh 
the  post  of  aurveyor  to  the  royal  atnbiea  atllamptou 
Coarl.  He  obtained  once  more  a  sent  in  parliament. 
waa  knighted  by  the  king,  and  in  1717  ri  "  ' 
Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  fori 
eatutea.  While  in  the  nnrttiem  melrepolis,  he  made 
a  hnpelesa  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Eng- 
liali  and  Scotch  churehei ;  and  also  furnished  a  proof 
of  his  humorous  disposition,  by  giving  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  a  multitude  of  beggaia  and  decayed 
tnulesmen,  collected  from  the  atreeta.  Two  yean 
aftervards,  he  offended  the  ministry  by  strenuously 
oppuoing  a  bit]  which  umed  at  fixing  permanenUy 
the  number  of  peers,  and  prohibiting  the  king  fhxn 
creating  any.  except  ftir  tlie  purpose  of  replacing 
,  extinct  families.  By  this  proceeding  he  not  only 
lost  a  profltable  theatrical  patent  wliich  he  had  en- 
joyed for  soma  years,  bnt  liecame  embroiled  in  a 
3nnnel  with  hia  old  friend  Addison,  which  arote 
uring  a  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which  Addison  took 
the  side  of  the  miniatry.  That  eminent  person  for- 
got his  dignity  ao  far  as  to  apeak  of  Steele  ai '  IJttiB 
I>icky.  whoae  trade  it  waa  to  write  pamphleta ;' 
and  it  ia  highly  creditatde  to  Steele,  that,  notwitb- 
■taodiog  ao  groa*  an  insult,  he  retoiaed  both  the 
feeling  aod  the  language  of  leapect  for  his  anta- 
(onilU  and  was  content  with  adminiatering  a  mild 


reproof  throngh  the  medium  of  a  qnotation  from  the 
tragedy  of  Cato.  'Every  reader,'  aays  Dr  John- 
son, 'surely  must  regret  Ihnt  these  two  lllustriona 
friends,  after  so  many  years  pnased  in  confidcnca 
and  endearment,  in  unity  of  interest,  conformity  of 
opinion,  and  feilowship  of  study,  should  finally  part 
in  acrimonious  opposition.  Such  a  controversy  waa 
bfUiim  pluiqiiam  cioiU,  01  Lucnn  exprcaaea  it.  Why 
could  not  faction  find  other  advcxstes?  But  amons 
the  uncertainties  of  the  liuman  state,  we  are  doomed 
to  Dumber  the  inntabihtiea  of  friendahlp.'*  nuring 
his  long  intercourse  with  Addison,  Steele,  though 
com|detel?  eclipsed  by  hia  friend,  never  evinced 
towsrda  him  the  slightest  symptom  of  envy  or 
jealoHsy,  but  on  llie  contrary,  seems  to  have  looked 
up  to  him  with  uniform  admiration  and  respect. 

Though  Steele  realised  consideraUe  sums  by  hi* 
writings,  aa  well  aa  by  hia  placea  under  government, 
and  the  theatrical  patent,  and  farther  increased  hia 
resonreei  by  marrying  a  lady  of  fortune  in  South 
Walea.  he  wu  always  at  a  loss  for  money,  which.  It 
may  he  said,  he  coold  neither  want  nor  keep.  With 
many  amiable  features  of  character— auch  aa  good- 
nature, vivacity,  candour,  urbanity,  and  aflection — 
and  with  a  high  admiratiiHi  of  virtue  in  the  abatract, 
his  condoct,  as  we  have  seen,  waa  freqaenily  incon- 
Biirtent  with  the  rule*  of  propriety — a  drcumatanca 
which  is  attributed  in  part  to  hia  pecuniary  embai- 
raaamenta.  Being  once  reproached  by  Whialon,  a 
strange  but  disinterested  enlhuaiait  in  religion,  for 
giving  a  vote  in  parliament  controij  to  his  former 
professed  opinions,  he  replied,  '  Mr  Whiston,  yon 
can  walk  on  foot,  but  I  cannot ;'  a  sentiment  which, 
if  serious,  certaiuly  lays  him  open  to  the  aevereat 
cenaure.  But  on  various  trying  occasions,  his  poli- 
tical virtue  stood  firm  i  and  it  ts  only  juatice  to 
mention,  that  when  hia  affairs  became  involved 
shortly  before  hit  death,  be  retired  Into  Wale*  aolelr 


niblioitioii  of  hi*  prirale  correspondence  In  1787, 
nom  tba  original*  in  the  Britiah  Miueum,  his  cha- 
raiilar  ha*  been  exhibited  in  •  very  amiable  ligbtg 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  ptunt  out  any  productiona 
mora  Imbued  with  tender  feeling  than  the  lettera 
written  to  hi*  iritt,  both  before  and  after  marriage. 
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In  manner  as  weU  as  matter,  tlie  writings  of  Stcile 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Addison.  He  aimed  only 
at  giving  his  papers  *  an  air  of  common  spectrh  ;*  and 
though  improved  by  the  example  of  Addison,  his 
style  never  attained  to  accuracy  or  grace.  Vivacity 
and  ease  are  the  highest  qualities  of  his  composition. 
He  had,  however,  great  fertility  of  invention,  both 
as  respects  incident  and  character.  His  personages 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit,  and  with  a  liveli- 
ness and  airy  facility,  that  bUnds  the  reader  to  his 
defects.  The  Spectator  Club,  with  its  fine  portraiU 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlev,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
Will  Honeycomb,  &c  will  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  felicity  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  shades  and  peculiarities  of  character.  If 
Addison  heightened  the  humour  and  interest  of  the 
different  scenes,  to  Steele  belongs  the  merit  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  flrtt  oonception  of  the 
actors. 

We  have  already  apoken  of  the  prose  style  of 
Addison,  and  Dr  Johnsoo**  euloginm  on  it  has  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  *  Whoever  wishes,'  says  the  critic  and 
moralist,  *to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.' 
There  he  will  find  a  rich  but  chaste  vein  of  humour 
and  satire— lessons  of  morality  and  religion  divested 
of  all  austerity  and  gloom— criticism  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  profound — and  pictures  of  national  character 
and  manners  that  must  ever  charm  from  their  viva- 
city and  truth.  The  mind  of  Addison  waa  so  happily 
constituted,  that  all  its  fSMultiea  ^>pear  to  have  been 
in  healthy  vigour  and  due  proportion,  and  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  correct  taste  and  principles. 
Greater  energy  of  character,  or  a  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  would  luive  curtailed 
hia  usefulness  as  a  puUio  censor.  He  led  the  nation 
gently  and  insensibly  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  consti- 
tutional freedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in  morals  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  importance  of  those  everhwting 
truths  which  so  wamuy  engaged  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination. Besides  his  inimitable  essays,  Addison 
wrote  Remarka  on  Several  Porta  ^  Itahf  m  eA«  yeare 
1701,  1708,  1703,  in  which  he  has  considered  the 
passages  of  the  ancient  poets  that  luive  any  rela- 
tion to  the  places  and  cmioaities  he  saw.  The 
style  of  this  early  work  is  vemarkable  for  its  order 
and  simplicity,  but  seldom  rises  into  eloquence.  He 
published  also  Dialogvee  on  the  Ue^fulmeee  ^Ancient 
Medale,  etpedalfy  m  retation  to  the  LtUim  and  Greek 
Poete,  a  treatise  uniting  patient  research  and  origi. 
nality  of  thought  and  conception.  Pope  addreswd 
some  beautifVil  lines  to  Addison  on  these  Dialogues, 
in  which  he  has  oompUmented  him  with  his  usual 
felicity  and  grace  :— 

Touched  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  cloriss  shine  j 
Her  gods  and  godlike  haves  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  rafe ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equM  pait| 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

The  learning  of  Addison  Is  otherwise  displayed  in 
his  unfinished  treatise  on  the  EmJencee  of  the  Chris- 
tian BeVigion,  in  which  he  reviews  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  historians  who  advert  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  also  touches  on  a  part  of  the 
subject  now  more  fhlly  Qlustrated—the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  The  Whig  Examiners  of 
Addison  are  clever,  witty,  party  productions.  He 
ridicules  his  opponents  without  bitterness  or  malice, 
yet  with  a  success  that  far  outstripped  competition. 
When  we  consider  that  this  great  ornament  of  our 


literature  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  manhood  was  spent  in  tlie 
discharge  of  important  official  duties,  we  are  equaflj 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  va- 
riety and  versatility  of  his  genius. 

We  select  the  following  papers  by  Steele  from  the 
<  Tatler,'  *  SpecUtor,'  and  *  Guardian.' 

[Agreedtie  OomjpamiUme  and  Flatieren,} 

An  old  acquaintance  who  met  me  this  rooming 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  aa 
well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  forty  years ;  but. 
continued  he,  not  quite  the  man  you  were  when  we 
visited  together  at  Lady  Brightly's.  Oh  !  Isaac,  those 
days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  5uch  fine 
creatures  now  living  as  we  then  conversed  with !  He 
went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circumstances, 
which,  in  his  imagination,  muMt  needs  please  me ;  but 
they  had  the  quite  contrary  effect,  llie  flattery  with 
which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well  I  wore,  was 
not  disagreeable ;  but  his  mdiscreet  mention  of  a  set 
of  acquaintance  we  had  outlived,  recalled  ten  thou- 
sand things  to  my  memory,  which  made  roe  reflect 
upon  my  present  condition  with  regret.  Had  he  in- 
deed been  so  kind  as,  afler  a  long  abaence,  to  felici- 
tate me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  men- 
tioned how  much  he  and  I  had  to  thank  f(>r,  who  at 
our  time  of  day  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and 
converaic  choerfullv,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in 
myself.  But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  shock- 
ing as  these  iiijudicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarily 
begin  upon  something  that  they  know  must  be  a  satis- 
faction ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flat- 
tery, they  follow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  U  this  that  per- 
}>IcxeH  civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers,  is,  thai 
there  are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nicest  art 
in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  which  does  not 
want  the  preparation  that  is  necenciary  to  all  other 
parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  your  well- 
wishers  ;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  all  commendations. 

It  w  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  most 
, agreeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy,  is  he  that  has  1:9 
shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree  above  great 
imperfections,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  inferior, 
and  who  will  either  overlook  or  not  observe  his  little 
defects.    Such  an  easy  companion  as  this,  either  now 
and  then  throws  out  a  little  flatteiy,  or  lets  a  man 
silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.     If 
you  take  notice,  there  is  hardlv  a  rich  man  in  the 
world  who  has  not  such  a  led  iriend  of  small  consi- 
deration, who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignificancy.    It 
is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  shape  a  species 
below  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  our  serrice, 
is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.    These  dependents  are  of 
excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not 
a  mind  to  dress ;  or  to  exclude  solitude,  when  one  has 
neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.    There  are  of 
this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  divide 
themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.     Fivo 
or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
clude the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  the  families  they 
frequent.     If  they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can 
be  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  great  benefacton 
to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their 
ease,  are  your  persons  of  no  consequence.    I  hare 
known  some  of  taem,  by  the  help  of  a  little  cunnin|^ 
make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the  course  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  characters  of  persons ;  by  this 
means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeaUo 
falsehoods  imaginable.    They  will  acquaint  yon  thai 
such  one  of  a  quite  contraiy  party  said,  that  thooi^ 
you  were  engaged  in  diflerent  interests,  yet  he  had 
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the  greatest  reepeet  for  your  cood  sense  and  address. 
Whoi  one  of  these  has  a  little  cunning,  he  passes  his 
time  in  the  utmost  satisfibction  to  himsali  and  his 
ftiends ;  for  his  position  is  nerer  to  report  or  speak  a 
displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  letting  him 
go  on  in  an  eiror,  he  knoivs  adrice  against  them  is 
the  office  of  persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  dis- 
oetion. 

'  The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (otsentator)  implies 
BO  more  than  a  person  that  baiel j  consents ;  and  in- 
deed such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a 
one  nerer  contradicts  you,  but  gains  upon  you,  not  bj 
a  fulsome  waj  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whaterer  jou  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same 
time  is  rnd  j  to  beg  your  pudon,  and  sainsay  tou,  if 
you  chance  to  mSk  ill  of  younelf.  An  old  lady  is 
▼eiy  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this,  who 
can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lorers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 
Tanities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  thourik  she  so 
much  Mprores  the  mention  of  them).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than 
herself^  her  years  serring  to  recommend  her  patroness's 
age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 
otiiar  particnlan. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
neeessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have,  indeed,  one 
who  smokes  with  me  often ;  but  his  parts  axe  so  low, 
that  all  the  inoense  he  does  me  is  to  fill  his  pipe  with 
me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whifls  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of, 
Tet  there  are  more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in 
his  company  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  gire  an  account  of  this 
inclination  to  be  flatteared ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  reoeiying  money  which  lay  out.  Ercry 
man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is 
glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
it  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him 
in,  <v  by  how  clownish  a  messencer,  so  the  money  is 

rnl.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
to  belieye  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gires  it  us. 
It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  absurd  creatures  often 
outrun  the  most  skilful  in  this  art.  Their  want  of 
ability  is  here  an  adrantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as 
it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice, 

Terence  introduoes  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
whom  he  cheats  oat  of  a  livelihood,  and  a  third  per- 
son on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
'This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  lore  of  flattery  is  indeed  sometimes  the  weakncM 
of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  anything 
above  meie  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes 
improves,  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is 
in  nimself  the  object  of  pity  till  he  is  flattered.  By 
the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into  affecta- 
tion, and  he  becomes  of  dij;nity  enough  to  be  ridi- 
culous. I  remember  a  droU,  that  upon  one's  saying 
the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care 
be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered 
with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty.  If  people  will  be 
free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.  He  had  no  repu- 
tation for  saying  dangerous  truths  ;  therefore  when  it 
was  rspeated.  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  1  Yes, 
says  he,  I  flatter  him.  * 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
but  the  unhappjr,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  them- 
selves for  some  iufiimity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have 
a  member  of  our  dub,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  faXU 
asleep^  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes  Sir 
M&ey  hold  up  §u  some  moments  the  loog^if  to  see 


there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who 
are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration,  it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay» 
I  cannot  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescen- 
sions and  expressions;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a  ooxcoib^ 
is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  dis- 
guises it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  ha 
did  not  care  for  beinff  in  company  with  him,  becausa 
he  heard  he  turned  nis  absent  niends  into  ridicule. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone.  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leava 
to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  con- 
cerned, than  yott  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's  anna. 

IQuadk  Advertiaementi.'] 

It  pves  me  mudi  despair  in  the  design  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  them 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  suooet- 
sive  cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey 
and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-doctors,  who 
publish  their  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vuLnr^ 
and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  a&ir 
still  goes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never 
done  before  are  made  eveiy  day.  What  aggravatee 
the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise  has  been  made  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  n<^ 
thing  performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was 
passing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by 
a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  follows  what  good 
newB  is  come  to  town^  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  French  diseasf,  by  a  gsntleman  just 
come  from  his  travels. 

*  In  Rttssel  Court,  over  agunst  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Siury  Lane,  is  lately  coma 
from  his  travels  a  suigeon^  who  hath  practised  sumiy 
and  physic,  boUi  by  sea  aad  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He,  by  the  blessing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice^ 
green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  suif«»itB,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, campaigns,  &c,  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short,  he  cureth 
all  diseases  incidmit  to  men,  women,  or  children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  thia 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made  by  vica 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  acoomplished 
traveller.  There  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  grsai 
way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  (|ualify,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dote  excessively  this  way ;  many  instances 
of  which  ever^  man  will  suggest  to  himself,  without 
my  enumeration  of  them,  llie  ignorants  of  lower 
order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming  from  a 
distance,  are  no  less  oomplaisant  than  the  others ;  for 
they  venture  their  lives  for  the  same  admiration. 

'The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and 
has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  therefora 
cures  the  green-sickness,  long  sea  voyages,  and  cam- 
paigns.' Both  by  sea  and  land !  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  distempers  called  '  sea  voya^  and  cam- 
paigns,' but  I  daresay  that  of  green-Sickness  might 
DC  as  well  takm  care  of  if  the  doctor  staved  ashore. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make 
them  stare  a  little  to  keep  up  their  astonishment! 
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to  lei  nothiDg  b«  famHiT  to  thenif  bat  orw  to  h»Te 
•omethin£  in  their  sleere,  in  which  they  must  think 
ywt  are  deeper  than  they  ue.  There  is  Uk  incenloua 
fellow,  »  bejber,  of  mj  ncaajuntuiee,  who,  besides 
hie  broken  fiddle  nnd  a  dried  eea-monster,  hni  a 
twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails  at  each  end, 
OTer  his  window,  and  the  words,  *  rainj,  diy,  wet,*  and 
so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  according  to 
the  rising  or  falling  of  the  oonL  We  veiy  great  sdio- 
lan  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this ;  but  I  obsenred  a 
rwy  honest  fellow,  »  chance  customer,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  before  me  to  be  shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this 
miraculous  performance  during  the  operation  upon 
his  chin  and  ftce.  When  those  and  his  head  also 
were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescences,  he 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubling  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the  twine, 
•ad  the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered  his 
mind  as  to  ftfthingR,  and  gave  my  friend  a  silver  six- 
pence. The  business,  -as  I  laid,  is  to  keep  up  the 
amazement ;  and  if  my  firiend  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  hnre  been  contented  with  a  lees 

Eyment.  But  the  doctor  we  were  talking  of,  adds  to 
I  long  voyages  the  testimony  of  some  people  *  that 
has  boen  thirty  years  lame.'  When  I  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  until  he  came  to  the  thir^  yeats'  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiencr.  You  have  many  of  these 
prodigious  perMns,  who  have  had  some  extraordinaiy 
accident  at  their  birth,  or  »  great  disaster  in  some 
part  of  their  lives.  An3rthing,  however  foreign  from 
the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  m  that  you  profess.  There  ii  a 
doctor  in  Moom  Alley,  near  Wapptng,  who  sets  up 
for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  Ruccess.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bunten  diildren,  bv  declar- 
ing that  his  father  and  gmndfather  were  bom  bunten ! 
But  Charles  Ingoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Bar- 
bican, has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseveration. 
The  generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  They  take 
it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you,  and  give 
you  credit  for  the  rest.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon 
that  I  go,  when,  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  puipose  or 
not,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  fiont ;  and  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers 
say,  casting  his  eye  on  my  twentieth  paper,  *  More 
Latin  still  I  What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man !' 
But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by 
repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  as 
a  great  man,  to  wit,  'That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  six,  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public 
to  bleed  for  threepence.' 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  stoiy  the  other  day,  of  some 
penons  which  our  family  know  vexy  well,  with  so  much 
aumonr  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  tea-table.  His  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was 
highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  the  next  day  beins 
with  some  df  his  luns-of-oourt  acquaintance,  reSblved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  1  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them  with 
what  he  called  *  a  pleasant  humour  enough.'  1  was 
in  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  begin ;  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  compan  v  very  little 
Moved  by  it.    Will  blushed,  looked  round  the  rMin, 


and  with  a  forced  lan^  *  Faith,  gentlemen,'  smd  iic^ 
*  I  do  not  know  what  makes  you  look  so  grave:  it  wm 
an  admirable  stovy  when  I  heard  it.' 

Whea  I  came  home,  I  fell  into  a  prdbund  eontcok- 
plation  upon  stoiy-tellinff,  and,  as  I  have  nethSng  ao 
much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my  countiy,  I  icsolvod 
to  lay  down  some  precautions  up<»i  this  subject. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  stoiy-teller  is  bGon,  aa 
well  as  a  poet.    It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  some  men 
have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  that  they  see  thing* 
in  another  light  than  men  of  grave  dirooeitions.  Men 
of  a  lively  imagination  and  »  miithnil  temper  will 
represent  things  to  their  hearen  in  the  same  manner  aa 
they  themselves  were  afiected  with  them ;  and  whereas 
serious  spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  disgusted  at 
the  sij^t  of  some  odd  occurrences  in  life,  yet  the  vary 
same  occurrences  shall  please  thtem  in  »  well-told 
stoiy,  where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  are 
omcealed,  and  those  only  whicn  are  pleasing  exhibited 
to  the  fancy.    Stoiy-telling  is  therefore  not  an  ait, 
but  what  we  call  a  'knack;*  it  doth  not  so  much 
subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulations  of 
the  body,  which  naturally  attend  such  merry  emotiona 
of  the  mind.    I  know  veiy  well  that  a  certain  gr»> 
vity  of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to  advantage, 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end.    &t 
this  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule ;  for  it  is  fiMuentlj 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looxs  and 
wlAmsieU  agitati<ms.  I  will  go  yet  further,  aad  affirm 
that  the  success  of  a  story  very  oflen  depends  upon 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  the  formation  of  the  m- 
tures,  of  him  who  relates  it.    I  have  been  of  this  opi- 
nion ever  since  I  criticised  upon  the  chin  of  Dick 
Dewlap.     I  rery  oilen  had  the  weakness  to  repine  al 
the  prosperity  of  his  conceits,  which  made  him  pasa 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  coffee-house,  and  Um 
ordinary  mechanics  that  frequent  it ;  nor  could  I 
myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  though 
upon  examination  1  thought  most  of  them  very  ut 
and  insipid.   I  found,  after  some  time,  that  the  merit 
of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  ftt 
paunch,  and  the.  tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jowlk 
Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed  lum  of 
his  fat  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  it  was  full  three 
months  before  he  regained  his  reputation,  which  roM 
in  proportion  to  his  floridity.    H^ls  now  very  jolly 
and  ingenious^  and  hath  »  good  constitution  for  wit,* 

Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
are  apt  to  show  their  parts  with  too  much  ostentation. 
I  would  therefore  adrise  all  the  profiessors  of  this  art 
never  to  tell  stories  but  as  they  seem  to  grow  out  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  c<mverBation,  eras  they  serve 
to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.  Stories  that  are  very  cooh 
mon  are  generally  irksome ;  but  may  be  aptly  intro- 
duced, provided  they  be  only  hinted  at  and  mentioned 
by  wav  of  allusion.  Those  that  are  altogether  new, 
should  never  be  ushered  in  without  a  short  and  perti- 
nent charactwof  the  chief  persons  concerned,  beoMise, 
by  that  means,  you  may  mslke  the  company  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  »  certain  rule,  that  slight  and 
trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us,  ad- 
minister more  mirth  than  the  brightest  points  of  wit 
in  unknown  characters.  A  little  circumstance  in 
the  complexion  or  dress  of  the  man  yon  are  talking 
of,  sets  his  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  diosen 
i^tly  for  the  story.  Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Lisaid, 
iJter  having  made  his  sisters  merry  with  an  account 
of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  complimenting,  owned 
very  fhmkly  that  his  story  would  not  have  b^  worth 
one  farthing,  if  he  had  made  the  hat  of  him  whom  ha 
represented  one  inch  narrower.  Besides  the  markfaiig 
distinct  eharaoters,  and  selecting  pertinent  circnrQi- 
stances,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  leave  off  in  time^ 
and  end  smartly ;  so  that  there  is  »  kind  of  dramn 
in  tha  fonning  of  n  stoiy;  and  the  manner  of  con- 
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ducting  and  pointing  it  is  the  tame  m  in  an  epigram. 
It  i<  a  miaetable  thing,  after  ooe  hath  raieed  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  companj  bj  humorous  characten 
and  a  prettj  conceit,  to  punue  the  matter  too  far. 
There  is  no  retreating ;  and  how  poor  is  it  for.  a  story- 
teller to  end  his  relation  b^  saying;, '  That's  all  I* 

As  the  choosing  of  pertment  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  story,  and  that  wher^  humour  principally 
consists,  so  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
are  the  Tery  hane  and  opiates  of  oonrenation.  Old 
men  an  great  transgressors  this  way.  Poor  Ned 
poppy — ^he*8  gone ! — was  a  rery  honest  man,  but  was 
so  ezcessirely  tedious  over  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  He  knew  so  exactly  what  they  had 
for  dinner  when  such  a  thing  happened,  in  what 
ditch  his  bay  horse  had  his  sprain  at  that  time,  and 
how  his  man  John — ^no,  it  was  William — started  a 
hare  in  the  common  field,  that  he  noTcr  got  to  the 
end  of  his  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
in  marriages  and  Intermarriages,  and  cousins  twice 
or  thrice  removed,  and  whether  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  He  had  a  marvellous  tendency  likewise  to 
digressions ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  considerable  person 
was  mentioned  in  his  story,  he  would  straightway 
launch  out  into  an  episode  of  htm ;  and  again,  if  in 
that  person's  storv'he  had  occasion  to  rbmember  a 
third  man,  he  broke  olT,  and  gave  us  his  history,  and 
■o  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mind  of  what  Sir  W  illiam 
Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
enchanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
are  obliged,  by  their  bsrgain,  to  go  on  without  stop- 
ping ;  so  that  after  the  patient  hath,  bv  this  benefit, 
enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  operator 
proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  like  effect 
m  me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him.  As  he  was  in 
the  third  hour  of  his  stonr,  and  very  thankful  that 
his  memory  did  not  fail  him,  I  furlv  nodded  in  the 
ilbow  chair.  He  was  much  affionted  at  this,  till  I 
t«  Id  him,  *  Old  friend,  you  have  your  infiimity,  and 
I  have  mine.' 

But  of  all  evils  in  stonr-telling,  the  humour  of  tell- 
ing tales  one  after  another  in  great  numbers,  is  the 
least  supportable.    Sir  Hairy  Pandolf  and  his  son 

fsve  my  Ladv  Lizard  great  (^fenoe  in  this  particular. 
^  ir  Harry  hath  what  they  dkll  a  string  of  stories,  which 
he  tells  over  every  Christmas.  When  our  family  visits 
there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  entertained  with 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  When  we  have  wondered  at 
that  a  little,  'Ay,  but  father,'  saith  the  son,  *  let  us 
have  the  Spirit  in  the  Wood.'  After  that  hath  been 
lauffhed  at,  '  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  again, 
*  teU  us  how  you  served  the  robber.'  '  Alack-arday,' 
saith  Sir  Harry  with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, '  I  have  almost  forgot  that,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant conceit  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  he  tells  that 
and  twenty  more  in  the  same  indraendent  order,  and 
without  the  least  variation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  since  the  Revolution.  I 
must  not  foiget  a  very  odd  complimept  that  Sir  Hairy 
always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here.  After 
dinner  he  sajrs,  with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  coun- 
tenance, *  Madam,  I  have  lost  by  vou  to-day.'  *  How 
so,  Sir  Harry  t'  replies  my  lady.  *  Madam,'  says  he, '  I 
have  lost  an  excellent  appetite.'  At  this  his  son  and 
heir  iMxghs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs  Anna- 
bella.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Harry 
hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to 
convemtion,  I  always  eneoura^  them,  if  \hey  are 
pertinent  and  innocent,  in  opposition  to  those  gloomy 
mortals  who  disdain  everythmg  but  matter  of  fact. 
Those  grave  fellows  are  my  aversion,  who  siA  every- 
thing with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  fiild  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  hnmoor  pushed  a  little  beyond 


exact  truth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance, 
that  cock  their  hats  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thing  id  said,  and  ank,  *  Well,  and  what  then  T  Men 
of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one  another  with  bene- 
volence ;  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's 
wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  have  judgment. 

Having  given  these  samples  of  Stede's  ooinposi- 
tion,  we  now  add  some  of  the  best  of  Addisuu's 
pieces  — 

[ne  Polittaa  UfhoUlmr.2 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who  seemed 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy  application  to  business. 
He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two 
or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  h%d 
a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that 
plainly  discovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of 
importance.  Upon  my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  con- 
versation, I  found  him  to  be  the  jgireatest  newsmonger 
in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  be&re  day  to  read  the 
Postman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neiffhbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come 
in.  He  had  a  wife  and  sevenu  children ;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed  in  Po)and 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare  than  that 
of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in 
a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enioyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop ;  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  siTairs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
St  James's  Park,  I  heard  nomebodv  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  upholsterer  1  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress;  for  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  very 
sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose 
greatcoat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his 
present  circumstances,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
askinff  me,  with  a  whisper,  whether  the  last  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  firom 
Bender  t  I  told  him,  none  that  I  heard  of;  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daughter !  He  told  me  no :  But  pray,  says  he,  teU 
me  sincereW,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of 
Sweden!  for  though  his  wife  and  children  wera 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  conoon  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  him,  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  sge.  But  pray, 
says  he,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  story 
of  his  wound  t  And  finding  me  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. Nay,  says  he,  I  only  propose  it  to  you.  T  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  there  was  no  nason  to  doobC 
of  it.  But  why  in  tne  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  1  Because,  said  I,  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinaiy  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  north ;  and  after  having  spent 
some  time  on  them,  he  told  me  he  was  in  a  grMt  per* 
plexity  how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  tiie 
English  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  what 
the  other  p^Mrs  say  upon  the  same  subject.    Thi 
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IHuly  Contmnt,  Myt  1m,  has  thnm  words,  W«  have  ad- 
Ticen  from  rery  good  hands,  that  a  oeitain  prince  has 
some  m&tten  of  gnat  importance  under  consideFation. 
This  is  Tenr  mrsterioos ;  bat  the  Postboj  leares  us  more 
in  the  dark,  n>r  he  tells  ns  that  there  are  prirate  in- 
timations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,  says  he, 
who  used  to  be  terj  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in 
these  words :  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
aflbrds  great  matter  of  speculation.  This  certain 
prince,  says  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  so 

cautions  of  naming,  I  take  to  be .    Upon 

which.  Chough  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 
something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  ware  three  or  four  rery  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
tether  upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  m1  of 
Uiem  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselves  in  that 
place  ererr  dapr  about  dinner  time.  Obeerring  them 
to  be  cariosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  l^nch  was  a  great  aaserter 
of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern, 
that  by  some  newt  he  had  lately  read  from  MnscoTy, 
it  anpeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  storm  gathering 
in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the 
naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  eould  not  but  be 
prnudicial  to  our  woollen  manufiicture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  the  extraordinary  re- 
volutions whidi  had  lately  happened  in  thoee  parts 
of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  those,  savs  he,  are 
Prince  Meniikoffand  the  Dudiees  of  Mirandola.  He 
backed  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and 
such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discoune  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true  iiom  En^liKhraen  : 
Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestasts 
would  not  be  too  stronc  for  the  Papists!  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  bv  his  dis- 
course, had  been  m  the  West  Indies,  assured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  veiy  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to 
beat  the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such 
a  war  does  oreak  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geo- 
grapher of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
should  drive  the  Protestants  ftt>m  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  wont,  it  would 
be  imposrible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Green- 
land, provided  the  northern  crowns  hold  together,  and 
the  Csar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were 
vast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither 
bv  Protestants  nor  Papists,  ana  of  greater  extent  than 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  henn  to  exert  himself  upon  the  pre- 
sent negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he  deposed  princes, 
settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the 
power  of  Europe,  with  great  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was 
going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  before 
the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon  his 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  exp^ted  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  newa,  which  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  desifed  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a- 
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crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and 
to  dissipate  the  confusion  1  found  he  was  in,  I  told 
him,  if  he  pleased  I  would  give  him  Ave  shillings,  to 
receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great  Turk  wna 
driven  out  of  Constantinople ;  whidi  ne  veiy  readily 
accepted,  but  not  befwe  he  had  laid  down  to  me  tha 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  ai&in  of  Europa 
now  stand. 


IThe  Vitiom  of  Mim.} 

When  T  was  at  Grand  Osiro,  I  picked  «p 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  \)j  me.  Among 
li  one  entitled  *  The  Visions  of  Bfirxa/ 


others  I  met  with 
which  I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasore.  I  intend 
to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no  other  enter- 
tainment fotr  them,  and  shall  begin  with  the  fint 
vision,  whidk  I  have  translated  wwd  for  word  as  fol- 
low:— 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  whid^  aeeording  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holj, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  oflbred  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  1  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Byiat,  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and  pausing  from  ooa 
thought  to  another,  Surelv,  said  I,  man  is  but  a  sha- 
dow, and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I 
cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  diepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  te-hia 
lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was 
exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  They 
put  me  in  mind  of  thoee  heavenly  win  that  are  plaved 
to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  nnl 
arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
n4>tures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  wae 
the  haunt  of  a  genias,  and  that  several  had  been  en- 
tertained with  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never 
heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  himself 
visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  those 
transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  his  conversation,  as  1  looked  upon  him  like 
one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving 
of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approadi  the  place  where 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  dna 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  wae  entirely 
subdued  bv  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  feU 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upoa 
me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  ai&bility  that  farai* 
liarised  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  onoe  die* 
polled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  whidi  I 
approarhed  him.  He  lifted  me  fkom  the  ground, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  <  Mims'  said  he^  *  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me.' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnade  of  the  rod^ 
and  pladng  me  on  the  top  of  it,  'Cast  thine  eyes  eaat» 
ward,'  eaid  he,  *and  teli  me  vdiat  thou  aeeet'  <  I 
see,'  sMd  I, '  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  oi 
water  rolling  through  it.'  'The  valley  that  tho« 
seest,'  said  he,  *  is  the  vale  of  miserv,  and  the  tida 
of  water  that  thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of 
eternity.'  '  What  is  the  rsason,'  said  1,  *  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and 
again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  otherP 
*  What  thou  seest,'  said  he,  'is  that  portion  of 
eternity  ^ich  is  odled  Time,  measured  out  by  the 
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tliftt  18  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  discoTerest  in  it.'  *  I  see  a 
bridge/  said  I,  *  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.' 

*  The  bridge  thou  seest/  said  he,  *  is  Human  Life ; 
consider  it  attentirelj.'  Upon  a  more  leisurelj  sar- 
rey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and 
ten  entire  arches,  with  sereral  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.    '  But  tell  me  further,'  said  &e, 

*  what  thou  disooTerest  on  it.'  '  I  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  oyer  it,'  said  I,  <  and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  droppinff 
through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it;  and  upon  further  examination,  per- 
oeired  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  laj 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediatelj  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  Tery  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
throu^  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  tiiem. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number 
was  very  small,  that  contmued  a  kind  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so 
long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  evexy- 
thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled, 
and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and 
danced  before  them;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footmg 
failed,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrustins  sereral  persons  on  trap-doors  whiqh 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had 'they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulse  myself  on  this  melan- 
choly  pronpect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it.  *  Take  thine  eyes  ofi^  the  bridce/  said  he,  '  and 
tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything  uiou  dost  not  com- 
prehend.' Upon  looking  up,  '  What  mean,'  said  I, 
'  those  great  flights  of  binls  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  pettling  upon  it  from 
time  to  timet  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  middle  arches.'  '  These/  said  the 
senium,  *  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
Love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
Human  Life.' 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  '  Alas,'  said  I, '  man 
was  made  in  vain! — ^how  is  he  riven  away  to  misery 
and  mortality! — ^tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up 
in  death  I'  The  genius  being  moved  with  compassion 
towards  me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect. 
'  Look  no  more,'  said  he,  '  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  cast 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  ievezal  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.' 


I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  super- 
natural force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
mant running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on 
one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
sand little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  hMmony 
of  singixig  birds,,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
discoveiT  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats,  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I 
saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  '  Th« 
islands,'  said  he,  *  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore;  there  ai« 
myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  man- 
sions of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are 
distributed  among  these  several  isiaoHs,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable 
to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them.  Every  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  theee,  0  Mir»  1 
habitations  worth  contending  for  t  Does  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
su£h  a  reward !  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  f  Think  not  man 
was  made  in  vain,  who  haa  such  an  eternity  reserved 
for  him.'  I  nzed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  oo 
these  happy  islands.  At  lenglJi,  said  I,  '  Show  me 
now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The  genius  making 
me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  te 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  ma. 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  ardied  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Begdat,  witJi 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 

iSir  Boffor  De  Corerky'a  VitU  to  Wettmuuler  ilUey.] 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  otherr 
night  that  he  had  been    reading  my  W?^  upon* 
Westminster  Abbey,  'in  which,'  says  he, '  there>ai»art 
great  many  ingenious  fancies.'    He  told  Be,at'ti«r 
same  time,  im,  he  observed  I  had  promised  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  snould  be  glad  te 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visitetf  themn 
since  he  had  read  history.    I  could  not-a^(fite^ima* 
gine  how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,ft»UIi 
recollected  that  he  had  been  very  biu^aU  last  sum^* 
mer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle^  whkk  Ae  hae-queted' 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Alidlkw^EVee^- 
port  since  his  last  commg  to  town.    Accordingly,,!^ 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that^we 
miffht  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  tiie  knight  under  the  butler's  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than 
he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's  water, 
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which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  leoommended  to  roe  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
■une  time,  with  so  much  heartineis,  that  I  coald  not 
forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  sot  it  down,  1 
found  it  rerj  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  knight, 
obaenrine  that  I  had  made  scTeral  wry  faces,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
grarel. 

I  could  hare  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted 
me  with  the  rirtucs  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out 
of  good  wilL  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  rtrj  good  for  a  man  whilst  he 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  on  mfection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
siocness  being  at  Dantzic :  when  of  a  sudden,  turning 
short  to  one  S(  his  senrants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he 
bade  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  that  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  droTe  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs  Traby*s 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Trubr  was  one  who 
did  mcMre  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries 
in  the  country ;  that  she  distilled  every  poppj  that 
crew  within  fire  miles  of  her;  that  she  distributed 
her  medicine  grattM  amonff  all  sorts  of  people;  to 
which  the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  renr  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fam  nave 
it  a  match  between  him  and  her ;  '  and  truly,'  sars 
Sir  Roger, '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could 
not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  i^ 
liter  ha?ing  cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheel^  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  azletree  was  good.  Upon  the 
fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
tamed  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out 
his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if 
he  smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this  would 
end  in,  he  bade  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  food 
tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  the  best  Virginia. 
Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of 
our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out, '  A  brare  man,  I  warrant  him  !' 
Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoTel,  he  flung 
his  heiMi  that  way,  and  cried,  *  Sir  Cloudesley  Shoyel  I 
a  Tery  gallant  man  1'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner,  '  Dr  Busby !  a  great  man !  he  whipped  my 
gnndfather ;  a  Teiy  great  man  I  I  should  have  gone 
to  him  myself^  if  1  had  not  been  a  blockhead ;  a  yery 
great  man!' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  ri^t  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
feir  at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  yety  attentiye  to 
eyerythinff  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gaTe  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  ofl^  the  king  of  Mo- 
roooe's  head.  Among  seyeral  other  figures,  he  was 
yesy  well  leased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  ^ard,  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was 
ooodueted  to-  the  figure  which  represents  that  martyr 
to  good  housewiiery,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  ouriDterareter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid 
of  honour  "to  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  knight  yras  yeiy 
inquisitiye  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  hav- 
ing regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  *  I  wonder,' 
says  he,  ^ihat  -Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of 
hi  in  his  Chronicle.' 

Wt  were  then  oonveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
daii%  where  my  old  friend,  after  haying  heard  that 


the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  whidi 
was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair ;  and  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter, 
*  what  authority  Uiey  had  to  say  that  Jacob  hskd  ever 
been  in  Scotland  f  The  fellow,  instead  of  retaining 
him  an  answer,  told  him  '  that  he  hoped  hie  h<»>oar 
would  pay  his  forfeit.'  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
rufikd  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide  not 
insisting  upon  hu  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered 
his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  tlubt  *  if 
Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  diairs, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobaooo-etoppcr 
out  of  one  or  t*other  of  them.' 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  fll.'s  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pommel 
of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Priiiee ; 
concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Ed- 
ward III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  'he  was 
the  first  who  toudi^  for  the  evil :'  and  afterwards 
Henry  IV.'s ;  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  told 
us  *  Uiere  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  that 
reign,' 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  fifure  of  one  of  our  Enelish  kings 
without  a  head ;  and  upon  giring  us  to  know  that 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen 
away  several  years  since ;  *  Some  Whig,  111  warrant 
vou,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ought  to  lo^  up  your 
kings  better ;  thny  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  yoa 
do  not  take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Heniy  V.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining, 
and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  '  who,'  as 
our  knight  observed  with  some  surprise,  '  had  a  great 
many  kings  in  him,*  whose  monuments  he  had  not 
seen  in  the  abbey.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see 
the  knignt  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  gloiy 
of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  con- 
verses with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  interpreter, 
whom  he  looked  up<m  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  for 
which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling  him  that  he  should  lie  very  glad  to  see  him 
at  hu  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over 
these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 

[The  Worh  <^  CrteOtm,} 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  1  at 
first  aroused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow. 
The  tlueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  throu^  it. 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To 
complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of, 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  ana  disposed  among  softer 
lil^ts,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  disoovcared 
tons. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  bright- 
ness, and  taking  her  progress  among  the  oonstdla- 
tions,  a  thought  rose  in  me  whidi  I  believe  veiy  often 
perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  cootem- 
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pUtire  natures.  Darid  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection :  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
ordain^  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  recardest  him  t*  In  the 
tame  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host  of 
stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable 
sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were  moving  round 
their  re^Mctive  suns — when  I  still  enlaiged  the  idea, 
and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  stul  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these 
still  enlightened  hj  a  superior  firmament  of  lumi« 
naries,  which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
thej  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  do  to  us — ^in  short,  while  I  pursued  this 
thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insig- 
nificant figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  im- 
mensity of  Ood's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is 
so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The 
chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  our- 
selves. We  see  many  s^ars  by  the  help  of  glasses 
which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and 
the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our 
discoveries.  Hnygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be 
stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since 
their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to 
it! 

To  return,  therefore,  to  mv  first  thought ;  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who 
had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superinten- 
dency.  I  was  afiraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensitr  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability  swarm 
throu^  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter.  ^ 

In  order  to  recover  myself  fnm  this  mortifving 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  i^t  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
carenil  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
neglect  others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe 
in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited 
natures.  Hie  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crea- 
ture than  anotiier,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  sode  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  Him 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in- 
finite ;  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  focbear  setting  bounds  to  eveiTthing  it 


contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes  again  to  oar 
succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
cholv  thought  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantlv 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is 
omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is  omni- 
scient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
firame  of  nature.  His  creation,  ana  every  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  mconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhibit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material 
or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  an- 
other, or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he  has 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  whidi  is  dif- 
fused and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher, 
he  is  a  being  whose  centra  is  everywhere,  and  his  dr^ 
cumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  ^rell  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence :  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
mtellectnal  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  Ood,  which  he  has  built 
with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering 
this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  $en$orium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and 
have  their  tmtoriolaf  or  little  sensoriums,  by 


men 


which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  veiy 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  everything  in  which  he  resides, 
infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  an  orsan  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soiu  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  creation — should  it  for  millions  of  years  oon- 
tinue  its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same 
activity — it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body, 
he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
firom  us.  '  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !' 
says  Job.  *  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  1  caimot  behold  him : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures 
us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  firom  us,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almi^ty's  omnipra- 
sence  and  omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thou|^t 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  everything  that  has 
being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  thcKf 
are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  Uieir 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particulw 
whi<£  is  i^t  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  lor  m 
it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
turesi,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an 
leys  of  mercy  those  who  ende«T(mr  to  recommend 
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themielrei  to  hii  notice,  and  in  «n  unfeifned  humi- 
litj  of  heart  think  themtelret  unworthj  that  he 
■bould  he  mindful  of  them. 


BUfTACB  BUDOnX. 

ErsTACE  BuDGELL  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *  Spectator.'  He  was 
a  relation  of  Addi«on,  who  patronised  him  with 
much  kindness,  and  procured  for  him  seTeral  lucra- 
tire  offices  in  Ireland.  Thirtv-seven  numbers  of 
the  *  Spectator*  are  ascribed  to  Budgell ;  and  though 
Dr  Johnson  sajs  that  these  were  either  written  by 
Addison,  or  so  much  improred  by  him  that  they 
were  made  in  a  manner  his  own/  there  seems  to  be 
DO  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion,  which,  in 
itself,  appears  somewhat  improbable,  as  Addison 
was  not  likely  to  allow  another  to  obtain  the  credit 
doe  to  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  style  and  humour 
resemble  those  of  Addison ;  but  as  the  two  writers 
were  much  together,  a  successful  attempt  on  Bud- 
geU*s  part  to  imitate  tlie  productions  of  his  friend, 
was  probable  enough.  In  1717,  Budgell,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  good  sense  and  sound  morality  of 
his  writings  in  the  *  Spectator,'  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme vanity  and  revengeful  feeling,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  lampoon  the  Irish  viceroy,  by  whom  he 
had  been  deeply  offended ;  the  residt  of  which  wss 
bis  dismissal  from  office,  and  return  to  England. 
During  the  prevalence  of  tlie  South -Sea  scheme,  he 
lost  a  fortune  of  £20,000,  and  subsequently  figured 
principally  as  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  free-thinking.  At  length  his  declining  repu- 
tation suffered  a  mortal  blow  by  the  establishment 
against  him  of  the  charge  of  having  forged  a  testa- 
ment in  his  own  favour.  It  is  to  this  circimistanoe 
that  Pope  alludes  in  the  couplet — 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Onib  Street  on  my  onill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please— except  my  will. 

Some  years  afterwards,  this  wretched  man,  finding 
life  unsupportable,  deliberately  committed  suicide, 
by  leaping  from  a  boat  while  shooting  London 
Bridge.  This  took  place  in  1737.  There  was  found 
in  his  bureaa  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten— 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved. 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

Bat  in  this  he  certainly  misrepresented  the  opinion 
of  Addison,  who  has  put  the  following  words  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cato : — 

^—  Yet  methinks  %  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  souL    Alas !  I  fear 
I've  Men  too  hasty.    0  ye  powers  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weign  hb  inmost  thoughts, 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not. 
The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good. 

Tlie  contributions  of  Budgell  to  the  'Spectator' 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  X  We  select  one 
jof  them,  on 

{The  Art  qf  Qrwdng  .SuA.] 

Lndaa  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
eonld  not  agree  whether  thev  should  admit  riches  into 
the  number  of  real  goods ;  the  professors  of  the  severer 
sects  threw  them  quite  out,  while  othen  as  resolutely 
inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  more 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were  wholly  dis- 
carded ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  pre- 

•  Bee  Boswill^  Ltfi  of  Johnson,  ToL  HL 


sent  as  to  deny  that  there  are  veiy  great  advantages 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed  the 
beet  and  wixent  of  men,  though  they  may  possibly 
despise  a  good  part  of  those  thin^  which  the  world 
calls  pleasures,  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  incensible  of 
that  weight  and  dignity  which  a  moderate  share  of 
wealth  adds  to  their  characters,  counsels,  and  actions. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  professions  and 
trades,  that  the  richest  members  of  them  are  chieflv 
encouraged,  and  this  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bestowing  their 
favours  on  such  as  least  want  them  ;  whereas,  if  we 
fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this  case,  we  shall 
find  them  founded  on  undoubted  reason  ;  since,  sop- 
posing  both  equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought, 
in  common  prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indi- 
gent person,  rather  than  from  one  whoM  circumstances 
seem  to  have  placed  him  above  the  bare  temptation 
of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  regard 
her  richest  subjects  as  those  who  are  mopt  concerned 
for  her  quiet  and  interest,  and  consequently  fitted  to 
be  intrusted  with  her  highest  employments.  On  the 
contrary,  Catiline's  saving  to  those  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  who  applied  themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom 
he  afterwards  composed  his  army,  that  *  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was  too  true  not  to 
make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have  said 
in  praise  of  money  will  be  more  than  sufficient  with 
most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent paper,  which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  *  The  wm 
to  raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  tovntrds  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift :  all  men  are  not  equally 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  ;  and  I  believe 
there  are  few  persons  who,  if  they  please  to  reflect  on 
their  past  lives,  will  not  find,  that  had  they  saved  all 
those  little  sums  which  they  have  spent  unnecessarily, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masters  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune.  Diligence  justly  claims  the  next  place 
to  thrift ;  I  find  both  these  exoelleiitiv  well  recom- 
mended to  common  use  in  the  three  following  Italian 
proverbs : — 

*  Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yoonelf.* 

*  Never  defer  that  until  to-morrow  which  you  can  do 

to-day.' 

*  Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses.' 

A  third  instrument  in  growing  rich  is  method  in 
buiiness,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is  also  at- 
tainable by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest  stateemen 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multitude  of  affairs 
in  which  he  was  engaged  I  replied,  That  his  whole  art 
consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  onoe.  If,  says  he,  I 
have  any  necessary  despatches  to  make,  I  think  of 
nothing  else  until  those  are  finished ;  if  any  domestic 
affairs  require  my  attention,  I  rive  myself  up  wholly 
to  them  until  thev  are  set  in  order. 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and  phlegmatic 
tempers  arriving  to  ^reat  estates,  by  making  a  regular 
and  <Mtlerly  disposition  of  their  business ;  and  that, 
without  it,  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  imagi- 
nations raUier  pussle  their  affidrs,  than  bring  them  to 
a  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  man  of  good  common 
sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  his  particular  station  of 
life,  moat  oeiiainly  be  rich.  The  reason  why  we  some- 
times see  that  men  of  the  greatest  capacities  are  not 
so,  is  either  becaose  they  despise  wealth  in  oompari- 
son  of  something  else,  or,  at  least,  are  not  content  to 
be  getting  an  estate,  onlees  they  may  do  it  their  vmm. 
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mij,  And  at  the  muim  lime  enjoj  all  ih«  plMmret  and 
gratification!  of  life. 

But  bwidw  thflM  ordinal^  forms  of  growing  rich,  it 
most  be  allowed  that  there  it  room  for  cenius  as  well 
in  this  as  in  all  other  ciivumstances  of  Ufe. 

Thoa^  the  wayi  of  getting  money  were  long  since 
reiy  nomerouay  and  though  so  many  new  ones  have 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  certainly  still 
remaining  so  large  a  field  for  iuTention,  that  a  man 
of  an  indifierent  head  might  easily  sit  down  and  draw 
up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  his  life, 
ae  was  never  yet  once  thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power  <n 
inTention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramonche,  the  first  fiunous 
Italian  comeditn,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying  near 
the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when 
any  one  came  out  wno  had  been  buying  snuff,  never 
fiuled  to  desire  a  taste  of  them :  when  he  had  by  this 
means  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of  several 
different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the 
same  perfumer,  who^  finding  out  the  trick,  called  it 
Tc^bac  de  mUUJUm%  or  '  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.' 
The  stoiy  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got 
a Tery  comfortable  subsistence,  until,  making  too  much 
haste  to  grow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreason- 
able pindi  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  en^iged 
him  m  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  inge- 
nious way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  years  old,  has,  with  mat  industry  and  ap- 
plication, attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grenadiers' 
march  on  his  diin.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself  and  hiiB 
mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money  every  day, 
with  a  design,  if  the  war  continues,  to  purchase  a 
drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device  of 
the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expenses 
thither.    This  ingenious  author  beinx  thus  sharp  set, 

St  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dust,  and 
>ving  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon 
one,  *  poison  for  monsieur,*  upon  a  second,  *  poison 
for  the  dauphin,'  and  on  a  third, '  poison  for  the  king.' 
Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who 
was  an  inquisitive  man,  and  a  good  subject,  might  get 
a  sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired ;  the  host  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  present^  sent  down  a  special  messenger, 
who  brougnt  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  him 
at  the  king's  expense  with  proper  accommodations  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais ;  and  his  powder  upon  exami- 
nation being  found  very  innocent,  the  jest  was  only 
laughed  at;  for  which  a  less  eminent  droll  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous 
Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised 
a  fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such  stuiis  as 
might  at  once  be  che^  and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed,  that,  had  not  he  discovered  this  frugal  me- 
thod of  gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  so  well  able  to  carnr  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous  to 
the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  most  natu- 
ral and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune, 
having  obscn'ed,  since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  greater  estates  got  about  'Change  than  at 


Whitehall  or  St  James's.  I  believe  I  may  also  add, 
that  the  first  acquisitions  are  generally  attended  with 
more  satisfaction,  and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without  observ- 
ing, that  what  has  been  said  is  only  intended  for  per* 
sons  in  the  common  ways  of  thriTing,  and  is  not  de- 
signed for  those  men  who,  from  low  b^nnin^^  pudi 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states  and  the  most  con- 
siderable figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  saving  is  nei 
designed  for  such  as  these,  since  nothinff  is  more  usual 
than  for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  m  ambition ;  it 
being  almost  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  in- 
tent upon  trifles,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time^  form- 


ig  some  great  design. 


m>7  tbenfon  ^bmpu.  Oiew  moi  to  »  <fMt  poet, 
who,  as  Lon^us  says,  while  he  is  full  of  the  meet 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leisure  to  mind 
the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  mv  readers  take  great 
care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon 
geniuses  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  Tery  easy  for 
them  to  be  deceived  in  this  paiticolar. 

JOHN  HUQHEB. 

Very  different  from  Budgell's  character  was  that 
of  John  Hitghbs,  the  other  principal  oontribator  to 
the  *  Spectator.'  To  this  individual,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mild,  an&iable,  contented,  and  pioui 
disposition,  and  considerable  abilities  as  a  pleasing 
writer,  are  attributed  two  papers  and  several  lettera 
in  the  *  Tatler,'  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  letters  in 
the  *  Spectator/  and  two  papers  in  the  *  Guardian.* 
The  high  reputation  which  he  at  one  time  enjoyed 
as  a  writer  of  poetry,  has  now  justly  declined.  In 
translation,  however,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  he 
made  some  highly  successful  efforts.  Of  seyeral 
dramatic  pieces  which  he  produced,  77ie  Siege  of 
Danuucue  alone  has  escaped  firom  oblivion.  In  this 
play,  the  morality,  diction,  and  imagery,  daim  much 
admiration;  but  it  is  too  little  fitted  to  move  the 
passions  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  Though 
still  occAsionally  acted.  It  affords  greater  pleasure  in 
the  closet  So  highly  did  Addison  esteem  the  talent 
of  Hughes,  that  he  requested  him  to  fhmish  the 
fifth  act  of  *Cato;'  and  it  was  not  till  tome  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  labour,  that  a  chiuige 
of  purpose  on  Addison's  part  interfered.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  '  Hughes  was  very 
capable  of  writing  this  fifth  act  '*The  Siege  cif 
Damascus"  Is  a  better  trafpedy  than  **  Cato,"  tlMOgh 
Pope  affected  to  speak  riightin^y  of  its  author.'* 
The  reputation  of  Hughes  was  weU  sustained  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  edited  the  works  of  Spenser. 
Tlie  virtues  of  this  estimable  person  (who  died  in 
1720,  at  the  age  of  forty-tliree)  were  affectionattiy 
commemorated  by  Sir  lUchard  Steele,  in  a  publica- 
tion called  The  Theatre,  *  All  the  periodical  essays 
of  Hughes,'  says  Dr  Drake, '  are  written  in  a  stylo 
which  is,  in  general,  easy,  correct,  and  elegant:  th^ 
occasionally  exhibit  wit  and  humour ;  and  they  uni- 
formly tend  to  inculcate  the  best  precepts,  moral, 
prudential,  and  religious.'!    One  of  his  best  ia  on 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principle* 
of  action  in  every  mdividual,  it  will,  I  think,  seem 
highly  probable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
species,  and  that  every  man,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  b^ 


*  Note  to  Fope'i  prologns  to  Cato^ 
t  Drake's  EMS/i,  )iL  M. 
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it«  It  11,  indeed,  no  nnoommon  thin^  to  m^ei  with 
men  wbo,  bj  th«  natural  bent  of  thetr  inclination*, 
and  without  th«  ditciplint  of  philoaophy,  aapira  not 
lo  th«  hetght«  of  power  and  grandeur ;  who  never  set 
their  heart*  upon  a  numerous  train  of  rlienta  and 
dependenciee,  nor  other  gajr  appendage*  of  creatnes* ; 
who  are  contented  with  a  competencj,  ana  will  not 
moleat  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but 
it  11  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  luch  a  man  i* 
not  ambition* :  hii  desire*  majr  hare  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuit* ;  the 
motiTe,  howerer,  may  be  atill  the  same  ;  and  in  these 
eaiei  likewise  the  man  maj  be  equally  puehed  on 
with  t^e  de*ire  of  distinction. 

Tliougb  the  pure  coniciousnes*  of  worthy  actions, 
abetracted  from  the  liews  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of 
distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as 
an  additional  incentiTe  to  exert  ouiselTcs  in  Tiituoui 
excellence. 

This  panion,  indeed,  lihe  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  eril  and  ignoble  purposes,  so  that  we  mi^ 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  of 
being  iemarkiUi)le ;  for  this,  as  it  ha*  been  differently 
cultivated  bv education,  study,  and  convene,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects,  ai  it  &lls  in  with  an  ingenuous 
disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind ;  it  does  accordingly 
exprsM  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cun- 
ninf^  as  it  meet*  with  a  good  or  weak  understanding. 
As  it  ha*  been  employed  in  embelliihing  the  mind, 
or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renden  the  man  eminently 
pcaiseworthy  or  ridiculout.  Ambition,  therefoie,  is 
not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
a*  the  same  humoon,  in  constitution*  otherwise  diffe- 
rent»  ailect  the  bod^  after  different  mannen,  *o  the 
same  aspiring  principle  within  us  *ometimes  break* 
forth  upon  one  object,  *ometime*  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  a*  great  a  de- 
•ire  of  gloiy  in  a  ring  of  wreetlers  or  cudgel-players,  as 
in  any  other  more  r&ned  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour. 
This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  tnem  forward ; 
and  the  superiority  whioi  thev  gain  above  the  undis- 
iinguished  many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wound* 
they  hare  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr  Waller's 
opinion,  that  Julius  Csesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

'  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountidns  brad, 
A  fioek  perh^  or  herd  had  led  ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
^t  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge:  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emulation  would 
^ve  kindled  within  him,  and  j^rompted  him  to  dii- 
tinguiih  himself  in  lome  entei]^rise  of  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  mar  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  a  pleasant  and  inoflensive  mculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  ai  divested  of  all  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fbttune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  ima^nation  to  that  low  station  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature  which,  being  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  fiiill  length,  enable  him  for  the  dischuuge  of 
some  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness,  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  poasiUe  extent 
«f  hia  improved  oapadty. 


Thus  nature  fumishea  a  man  with  a  general  appe- 
tite of  glory ;  education  determinei  it  to  thii  or  that 
particular  ol^ect.  The  desire  of  distinction  is  not,  I 
think,  in  any  instance  mors  observable  than  in  the 
varictv  of  outsides  and  new  appearances  which  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  in 
order  to  make  -themselves  remarkaole ;  for  anything 
l^laring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  appare^ 
IS  known  to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the 
eye,  and  will  not  snfifer  you  to  pass  over  the  person  to 
adorned  without  due  notice  and  obeervation.  It  has 
likewise,  upon  this  account,  been  frequently  reMnted 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  a*  much  right  to  be 
there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  supposes  ue  person 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  this 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  varioua 
frolicsome  and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breeding  of  windows,  singing  e^ 
catches,  beating  the  watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a  daj, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  many  other  en- 
teiprises  of  the  like  fieiy  nature ;  for  certainly  manj 
a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would 
willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  gitv 
their  approbation. 

One  veiy  common,  and  ai  the  same  time  the  raosi 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  hnmaa 
nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  exp^ 
rience  and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  mi^t  ba 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances  which 
do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  disorderiv  ferment* 
of  youthful  blood:  I  mean  the  passion  for  getting 
money,  exclusive  of  the  diaracter  of  the  provident 
father,  the  affectionate   husband,   or  the  generooa 
friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  lor  the  comfort  S[  honest 
poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who 
have  biit  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This 
is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  batten  soil.   Humanity, 
good  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  »  liberal  edaea- 
tion,  are  incompatible  with  avarice.    It  is  strange  to 
see  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  the  noble 
sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human 
nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over-run  with  it  a 
peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  unso- 
ciable husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  Mend.  But 
it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  conaider  it  as  an 
absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  videos 
aff!bction  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  instances 
to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humilitv,  so  this  passion, 
contrary  to  most  others,  affects  i^lause,  by  avoiding 
all  show  and  u>pearuice ;  for  this  reaion,  it  will  not 
■ometimes   endure  even  the  common  deoenciei  odT 
apparsl.    '  A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor, 
that  you  mar  soothe  his  vanity  by  contiadicting  him.* 
Love,  and  tne  desire  of  gloiy,  as  they  are  the  moat 
natural,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the 
most  delicate  and  rational  passions.    It  is  true,  the 
wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a 
private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or 
not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  great- 
ness to  discern  the  daubing ;  he  is  then  desirous  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  Uie  hurry  of  life,  that  he 
may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in 
a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse,  nor 
ever  to  ^uit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up 
again  with  pleasure ;  and  vet  if  human  life  be  not  n 
little  moved  with  the  gentle  ^les  of  hope  and  fears^ 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  un- 
manly indolence  and  security.  It  is  a  known  storj 
of  Domitian,  that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  Boman  empire,  his  desires  turned  upon  catdd^g 
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iMi.  ActiT*  knd  mMcnIina  ipiiiti  in  tha  Tigoor  of 
youth  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  at  net ;  if 
th«T  dobar  thifmHlrefl  from  aiming  at  a  noble  object, 
tbeir  detin*  will  more  downnmidi,  and  the;  will  fed 
themeelTeo  actuated  bv  eome  loir  and  abject  paaian. 
Thai,  if  ;oa  out  otf  the  top  bianchea  of  a  tree,  and 


willn 


Huffer  it  to  grow  anj  higher, 


fbre  caaaa  to  grow,  but  will  quickly  ihoot  out  a 
bottom.  The  man,  indeed,  who  goee  into  the  world 
only  with  the  nairow  riawi  of  wlf-iotereat,  who 
catchei  at  the  applaane  of  an  idle  multitude,  ai  ha 
I  can  find  no  Kilid  conloitaMiiC  at  the  end  of  hii  jour- 
ney, ao  he  daierree  to  meet  with  dieappointmenta  a 
hill  way  ;  but  ha  who  ia  actuated  by  a  nobler  prin- 
dplo,  whoxe  mind  ii  eo  bi  enlarged  ai  to  tahe  in  the 
proepect  of  hit  eountry'i  good,  who  i*  enamonred  with 
that  pniee  which  ia  one  of  the  Imir  atteudanta  of 
Tirtue,  and  raluei  not  thoae  aoclamationi  which  are 
not  Mconded  by  the  impartial  teetiniany  of  hia  own 
mind  ;  who  repinea  not  at  the  low  rtation  which  Pro- 
ridenca  has  at  preamt  allotted  him,  bnt  yet  would 
willingly  adranoe  himaelf  by  juatifiabla  meana  to  a 
mon  ri^ng  and  adrantageoui  ground  ;  each  a  man  ia 
warmed  with  a  generoua  emulation  ;  it  ia  a  Tirtuoui 
nNieinent  in  him  to  wiih  and  to  endeaToor  that  hia 
piiwer  of  doing  good  may  be  equal  to  hia  wilL 

The  man  who  ia  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into 
the  world  with  gnat  abilitiea,  ia  capable  of  doing 
Beat  good  or  miacbief  in  it.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  the  caie  of  eduation  to  infUae  into  the  untainted 
youth  eartj  noticea  of  juatioa  and  honoar,  that  ao  the 
pouiblo  adTaiitagea  of  good  patta  may  not  take  an 
aril  tum,  nor  be  perrertcd  to  baae  and  unworthy 
puipoaea.  It  ia  the  biuineaa  of  religion  and  philo- 
aophy  not  to  much  to  eitingniah  our  paaaiona,  aa  to 
reflate  and  direct  them  to  Taluabte  well-choaen 
objecte;  when  theae  hare  pointed  out  to  ua  which 
couiae  we  may  lawliilly  ateer,  it  ia  no  hann  to  aet  out 
all  our  tail ;  if  tha  atorma  and  tempeiti  of  adrentty 
ahould  liae  upon  ua,  and  not  auSer  ua  to  make  the 
haren  where  we  would  be,  it  will,  however,  proYe  no 
■mall  conaolation  to  ua  in  thca*  dreumitancea,  that 
we  hare  neither  miataksn  our  cooiae,  nor  fallen  into 
calamitiee  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion,  theteTore,  were  we  to  oonaider  it  no  farther 
than  aa  it  inteqioaea  in  the  aAin  of  thia  life,  ia 
highly  raluable,  and  worthy  of  great  Teneimtion ;  aa 
it  tettlee  the  rariona  pietenniona,  and  otherwiae  inter- 
fering intereats  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  coneulta 
the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great  oomninnity ;  aa  it 
giree  a  man  room  to  play  hia  part  and  eiart  hia 
abilitiea  ;  aa  it  animatea  to  actiona  truly  laudable  in 
tbemaelne,  in  their  eflecta  beneficial  to  aociety ;  a*  it 
inapina  rational  ambition,  oorrocta  Ioto,  and  aleratea 


MISOXLLANKOHB  WRITBEA 


The  political  conteita  of  thitrieriod  mg*^  a 
hoat  of  miaceUaneona  writera.    l^e  moat  pow«r(y 

and  effectire  belonged  to  the  Tory  or  Jacobite 
part^ ;  but  the  Whig*  pnaaeaaed  one  unflinching  and 
pTuliQc  champion — Daniel  Dkfoe — the  father  or 
founder  of  the  English  norel,  Thia  eicellent  writer 
waa  a  natire  of  Loudon,  the  aon  of  a  St  Gilea  butcher, 
and  Diaaenter.  Daniel  waa  born  in  1B6I.  and  waa 
Intended  to  be  a  Pnabyterinn  miniater.  bat  entered 
Into  trade.  He  joined  the  iniurrection  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  but  escaped  puniahment ;  and  when 
the  Rerolution  came,  waa  one  of  ita  ateadieat  frienda 
and  warmeat  admlrera.  He  »■*  aucceaalTely  a  hoaier, 
■  tite-malier,  and  a  woollen-merchant ;  but  withoot 
■Dcceia.  Aa  ao  aallior,  be  made.  In  1699,  a  lucky 
reatnra.  Hia  Tnu-Urn  EaglJikmaii, «  poetical  Httire 


on  Um  fbc^grwra,  and  a  ddhnoa  ct  King  WilliaM 
and  the  Dutch,  had  an  almoat  onexamplad  aak, 
Dribs  waa  in  nalil/  no  poet,  bnt  b«  oowd  icmoh 


in  Terae,  and  had  an  nnlimiled  command  of  homelf 
and  forcible  language.  The  opening  linea  of  tllU 
aaUrt  hare  often  be^  quoted — 

Whenrer  Qod  erect*  a  honaa  oTpisyer, 

The  deril  alwya  bullda  a  chapd  thereg 

And  'twill  be  found  upon  eiamination, 

The  latter  haa  the  largtat  congcegatioo. 

Variona  political  tract*  followed  from  the  actiT« 

pen  of  our  anthor.    In  1 702  he  wrote  an  ironical 

treatiae  againat  the  High  Church   party,  entitled 

Tht  Shortat   Way  viOi   lAc  IXiKwten,  which  waa 

Toted  a  libel  by  uie  Houae  of  Commoni ;  and  tlM 

anthor  being  apprehended,  waa  fined,  pillori^  and 

impriaoned.  He  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  [dUory,  whidi 

he  wittily  atyled 


and  Fope  alluded  to  the  drcmnatance  with  tha 
apirit  of  a  political  partiaan,  not  that  of  a  friend  to 
Lteratnre  or  liberty,  in  bia  '  Dnnciad' — 

Earleaa  on  high  itood  nnahaihed  Defb*. 
The  political  Tictim  lay  nearly  two  yaara  In  Ncw- 

?ite,  during  which  he  carried  on  ■  periodical  work, 
kt  Bruuti,  pabliabed  twice  a  week.  Tbe  cbanctaf 
of  Defoe,  notwithatanding  hit  political  peraecutiMi, 
moat  hare  itood  high  i  Icr  he  waa  empbyed  by  the 
cabinet  of  Queen  Ajme  on  a  misaioa  to  Scotland  to 
adTartce  the  great  meMue  <rf  the  Coioii,  of  which 
be  aftenrarda  wrote  a  hiatory.  He  again  tried  hit 
hand  at  political  InKiy,  and  wat  again  thrown  into 
priam,  and  fined  X800.  Ndther  Whig  not  Tocr 
cotdd  nnderatand  Defoe't  iTMiical  writlne*.  Hia 
confinement  thia  time  laated,  howerer,  only  a  fcw 
mwitha.  Admooiahed  by  dear-bought  experience, 
our  anthor  now  abutdooed  politica,  and  in  171B 
appeared  hit  JJoidiaoii  Ouoc  The  eitraordlnarj 
rocceu  of  thia  work  prompted  him  to  writeaTariety 
of  other  fictitioui  narTatirea,  aa  Moll  Flaadert,  Cap- 
(ou  Singltbm,  Dwcaa  Comply  OJaul  JadCn* 
Hiibryo/  lAt  Oreal  Ptagut  in  Limdm  m  I6GS,  See. 
When  he  had  eihanatcd  thia  Teio,  he  applied  him- 
aelf to  i  Folitieal  HitlBn  </ il^  Dtvii,  A  Sgtta,  at 
Magic,  The  CompUlt  EhMmI,  Trmdumia,  A  Tolr 
Thnugi  Gram  BriaiK,  and  other  worka.  The  lUb  of 
thit  actiTe  and  Tcdnminont  wiUar  wat  cloaed  In 
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April  1731.    It  weiM  to  htkwt  been  one  of  contioued 
■traggle  wltb  went,  dnlneei,  end  penecutloa.    He 
died  IneolveBt,  eathor  of  two  hmdnd  amd  im  booki 
end  pemphleti.    Pof teritj  hee  eeperated  the  wheat 
from  the  cheff  of  Defoe*8  writing! :  hie  political 
tnM!ts  hare  sunk  into  oblirion ;  bat  hit  worka  of 
Action  etill  ohaim  by  their  air  of  tmth,  and  the 
eimple  natural  beanty  of  their  etyle.    At  a  norelist, 
be  was  the  father  of  Richardioa,  and  partly  of 
Fielding ;  aa  an  enaTiet,  he  raggeeted  the  *  Tader' 
and  *  Spectator;*  and  In  grare  iromr  he  may  hare 
given  to  Swift  hie  llret  leteone.    llie  Inteneity  of 
fteUng  characterietk  of  the  deen — hit  mercileti 
ioora  and  ioTectiTe,  and  ileroe  mitanthropy — ^were 
wUcnown   to   Defoe,  wlio  mnet  have  been  of  a 
cheerfhl  and  languine  temperament;  bat  in  iden- 
tifying himielf  with  hie  pereonagee,  whether  on  eea 
or  land,  and  depicting  their  adTeuturee,  he  was  not 
Inferior  to  Swift.    Ilia  imagination  had  no  Tiaions 
of  aarpawlng  lorelineae,  nor  any  rich  oombinationa 
of  hamoor  and  eccentricity;  yet  he  la  equally  at 
home  In  the  plain  aoenea  of  Engliah  life,  in  the  ware 
of  the  oaraliers,  in  the  hannta  of  diaaipation  and  in- 
fluny,  in  the  roring  adventarea  of  the  baccancera, 
and  in  the  appidling  riaitationa  of  the  Great  Plague. 
The  account  of  the  plague  haa  often  been  taken  for 
a  genuine  and  authentic  hiatory,  and   even   Lord 
Chatham  beliered  the  Memoirg  of  a  CawtUer  to  be 
a  true  narrative.    In  acenea  of  diablerie  and  witch- 
eraft,  he  preaenrea  the  aame  unmoved  and  truth-like 
demeanour.   The  apparition  of  Mra  Veal  at  Canter- 
bory,  *the  eighth  of  September  1705,'  aeema  aa 
true  and  indubitable  a  fact  as  any  that  ever  passed 
before  our  eyea.    Unfortunately,  the  taate  or  cir- 
eumatancea  of  Defoe  led  him  moatly  into  low  life, 
and  faia  characters  are  generally  such  aa  we  cannot 
^ympatliise  with.    The  whole  arcana  of  rogueiy  and 
TiUany  seem  to  have  been  open  to  him.    Hit  ex- 
periences of  Newgate  were  not  without  their  use  to 
the  novelist    It  might  be  thought  that  the  good 
laate  wliich  led  Defoe  to  write  in  a  atyle  of  auch 
pure  and  unpretending  Englisli,  instead  of  the  in- 
fiated  manner  of  vulgar  writers,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  more  careful  selection  of  his  subjects,  and 
kept  him  from  wandering  so  frequently  into  the  low 
and  disgusting  purlieus  of  vice.    But  this  moral 
and   tasteful  discrimination   aeema  to  have  been 
wholly  wanting.    He  waa  too  good  and  religioua 
a  man  to  hnSk  down   the  distioctiona  between 
virtue   and  crime.      He  aelected   the  adventurea 
of  piratea,  pickpocketa,  courtesans,  and  other  cha- 
racters ti  the  same  stamp*  becauae   they  were 
likely  to  aell  beat,  and  made  the  moat  attractive 
narrative ;  but  he  nowhere  holda  them  up  for  imita- 
tion.   He  evidently  felt  moat  at  home  where  he  had 
to  deacend.  not  to  rise,  to  his  subject    Tlie  dream- 
•tancea  of  Robinaon   Cruaoe,  hia  ahipwreck  and 
veaidenoe  in  the  aolitary  island,  inveat  that  incom- 
parable tale  with  more  romanoe  than  any  of  hia 
other  worka.    *  Pathoa,'  aaya  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  U 
not  Defoe'a  general  characteriatic ;  he  had  too  little 
delicacy  of  mind.    Wlien  it  oomea.  It  comea  un- 
ealled,  and  la  created  by  the  drcumatanoea,  not 
aoaght  fbr  by  the  author.    The  exoeaa,  for  inatance, 
of  tiie  natiiral  longing  ibr  human  aociety  which 
Crusoe  manifests  wliile  on  board  of  the  stranded 
Bpaniah  veaael,  by  falling  into  a  aort  of  agony,  as  he 
lepeated  the  words,  **  Oh,  that  but  one  man  had 
been  saved !— oh,  that  there  had  been  but  one  1"  is 
In  the  highest  degree  patlwtia    The  agonixing  re- 
flections of  the  MlitaiT,  when  he  la  in  danger  of 
being  driven  to  aea,  In  hia  raah  attempt  to  circum- 
navigate hia  iaiand,  an  alao  aflbcting.*    To  these 
•triking  paaaagea  may  be  added  the  deacription  of 
CkvMo'i  aenaationi  on  flnding  the  foot-print  on  the 


aand — an  incident  ooooeived  in  the  apirit  of  poetiy. 
The  character  of  Friday,  thoogfa  hia  appearance  on 
the  aoene  breaka  the  solitary  aeal  of  the  rotnanre, 
ia  a  highly  kitereating  and  pleasing  delineation,  that 
givea  a  dbarm  to  aavage  life.    The  great  soooeaa  of 
thia  novel  induced  the  aathor  to  write  a  oootinna^ 
tion  to  it,  in  which  Cruaoe  ia  again  brought  arnons 
the  buay  hannta  of  men;  the  attempt  waa  haaEardoa% 
and  it  proved  a  Ikilure.    The  onoe  aolitaiy  iaiand, 
peopled  by  marinera  and  traders,  la  diaenchanted,  and 
becomea  tame,  vulgar,  and  oommooplaoeL    The  relsf- 
tion  of  adventurea,  not  the  delineation  of  character 
and  paaaion,  waa  the  ferte  of  Defoe.    Hi|  rnven* 
tion  of  common  inddenta  and  rituationa  aeema  to 
have  been  unbounded ;  and  thoae  minute  referenoeo 
and  dncriptions  *  Immediatdy  lead  us,'  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Dunlop  in  hia  Hiatory  of  Fiction,  *to 
give  credit  to  the  wliole  narrative,  since  we  think 
ther  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  unleaa  thej 
had  been  true.    The  aame  cireumatantial  detail  of 
fkcta  ia  remarkable  in  **  Oulliver'a  Travela,"  and  we 
are  led  on  by  them  to  a  partial  belief  in  the  moat 
improbable  narratlona.'    Defbe,  however,  ia  more 
natural  even  than  Swift ;  and  hia  atyle,  though  in- 
ferior in  directneaa  and  energy,  la  more  oopioua.  He 
waa  atrictly  an  original  writer,  with  atrong  dear 
conceptiona  ever  rising  up  in  his  mind,  which  he 
was  able  to  embody  in  language  equally  perapi- 
cuoua  and  forcible.    He  had  both  read  and  aeen 
much,  and  treasured  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  observation  certainly  not  equalled  by  the  atort 
of  any  writer  of  that  day.  When  we  consider  the  mia- 
fortunea  and  sufferings  of  Defoe ;  that  his  spirit  had 
been  broken*  and  his  means  wasted,  by  persecution; 
tliat  his  health  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and 
upwards  of  flfty-flve  years  had  passed  over  him — 
his  composition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,*  and  the  long 
train  of  Actions  which  succeeded  it,  must  appear  a 
remarkable  instance  of  native  genius,  seIf-relianoe» 
and  energy  of  character. 

The  power  of  Defoe  in  feigning  reality,  or  firo' 
ing  the  handwriting  of  nahtre,  as  it  has  been  forcibW* 
termed,  may  be  seen  in  the  narrative  of  Bfrs  Veal  9 
apparition ;  which,  as  complete  in  itself,  and  suited 
to  our  limits,  we  subjoin.  It  was  prefixed  to  a 
religious  book,  *  Drdincourt  on  Death,*  and  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  attention  to  an  otherwise  un- 
sakuible  and  neglected  work.  The  impoeition  waa 
a  bold  one — perhaps  the  least  defensible  of  all  Do- 
foe*s  inventions ;  and  tliere  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes,  'a  matter-of-fact  business-like  st^  In 
the  whole  account  of  the  transaction,  which  be- 
speaks inefikble  j^wert  of  aelf-poaaesuon.' 

A  fritf  ReUUion  ofOu  Appariiiom  of  mte  Mn  Void^  A$ 
next  dap  after  her  Lmtk^  to  ome  Mtt  Bargroney  of 
Canterbury ^  Ae  Eighth  of  September,  1705,  whiek 
Apparition  recommendi  tke  penmal  of  Drelimcom^t 
Book  of  CbnsoJafions  mgmmA  CAs  Fean  ofJkalK, 

This  thing  is  so  imre  in  all  its  circumstances,  and 
on  so  good  authority,  thai  my  reading  and  convena- 
tion  has  not  given  me  anything  like  it  It  is  fit  to 
gratify  the  most  ingenious  and  serious  inquirer.  Mra 
Baigrave  is  the  peraon  to  whom  Mn  Vnl  appeared 
after  her  death ;  ahe  ia  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  can 
avouch  for  her  reputation  for  theae  laat  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  on  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  can  eon- 
firm  the  good  character  she  had  fWrai  iter  youth  to  the 
time  of  my  acquaintance.  Though,  aince  thia  relation, 
she  is  calumniated  by  some  people  that  are  friends  to 
the  brother  of  Mn  Veal  who  appeared,  who  think 
the  relation  of  this  appearance  to  be  a  reflection,  and 
endeavour  what  they  can  to  blast  Mn  Baip^ve's  ra* 
putation,  and  to  laugh  the  atoiy  out  of  eoontenaaeaii 
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But  bj  the  circumataaoe  thereof,  and  the  cheerful  dia- 
peeition  of  Mrs  Barmre^  notwithstanding  the  ill 
UMge  of  a  Tery  wicked  hiiahand,  there  if  not  yet  the 
least  lign  of  dejection  in  her  &oe ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
her  let  fall  a  desponding  or  murmaring  expression ; 
naj,  not  when  actually  under  her  husband's  barbarity, 
which  I  hare  been  a  witness  to,  and  sereral  other  per- 
•ons  of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now,  you  must  £now  Mrs  Veal  was  a  maiden 
gentlewoman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  for  some 
yean  last  past  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which 
wen  perceiTed  coming  on  her  by  her  going  off  from 
her  discourse  reij  abruptly  to  some  impertinence.  She 
was  maintained  by  an  only  brother,  ana  kept  his  house 
in  DoTer.  She  was  a  Tory  pious  woman,  and  her 
brother  a  Texy  sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now 
he  does  all  he  can  to  null  and  quash  the  story.  Mrs 
Veal  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs  fiaxgrave 
from  her  childhood.  Mrs  Veal's  circumstances  were 
then  mean ;  her  father  did  not  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren as  he  ought,  so  that  they  were  exposed  to  hard- 
ahips.  And  Mrs  BargraTO  in  tnose  days  had  as  unkind 
«  uther,  though  she  wanted  neither  for  food  nor 
clothing ;  while  Mrs  Veal  wanted  for  both,  insomuch 
that  she  would  often  say, '  JVIrs  Bargrare,  you  are  not 
odIt  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  hare  in  the  world ; 
and  no  circumstance  of  life  shall  erer  dissolre  my 
friendship.'  They  would  often  condole  each  others 
adrerse  fortunes,  and  read  together  Drelincourt  upon 
Death,  and  other  good  books ;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
tian firiends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 
sorrow. 

Some  time  after,  Mr  Veal's  friends  got  him  a  place 
in  the  customhouse  at  DoTer,  which  occasioned  Mrs 
Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off  from  her  intimacr 
with  Mrs  Bargrare,  though  there  was  never  any  sucn 
thing  as  a  quarrel ;  but  an  indifferency  came  on  by 
degrees,  till  at  last  Mrs  Barffrave  had  not  seen  her  in 
two  years  and  a- half,  though  abore  a  twelrcmonth  of 
the  time  Mrs  Bargrare  hath  been  absent  from  Dover, 
and  this  last  half  year,  has  been  in  Canterbury  about 
two  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 


In  this  house,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  one  thon- 
aand  seven  hundred  and  nre,  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  forenoon,  thinking  over  her  unfortunate  life,  and 
arguing  herself  into  a  due  resignation  to  Proridence, 
though  her  condition  seemed  hard :  '  And,'  said  she, 
'  I  hare  been  provided  for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  be  still,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  my  afflic- 
tions shall  end  when  it  is  most  fit  for  me.'  And  then 
took  up  her  sewing  work,  which  she  had  no  sooner 
d<me  but  she  hears  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  Mhe  went 
to  see  who  was  there,  and  this  prored  to  be  Mrs  Veal, 
her  old  friend,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit.  At  that 
moment  of  time  the  dock  struck  twelre  at  noon. 

'  Madam,'  says  Mrs  Barerare,  '  I  am  surprised  to 
tee  you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger ;'  out  told 
her  she  was  clad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute 
her,  which  l£r8  Veal  complied  with,  till  their  lips 
almost  touched,  and  then  Mrs  Veal  drew  her  hiwd 
across  her  own  eyes,  and  said,  '  I  am  not  rerr  well,' 
and  so  waived  it.  She  told  Mrs  Bargrare  she  was 
going  a  journey,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  see  her  first. 
'But,'  says  Mrs  Bargrare,  *  how  can  you  take  a  journey 
alone  f  I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  hare 
a  fond  brother.'  '  Oh,'  says  Mrs  Veal,  '  I  gave  my 
brother  the  slip,  and  came  away,  because  I  had  so 
great  a  desire  to  see  you  before  I  took  my  ioumey.' 
So  Mrs  Baigrare  went  in  with  her  into  another  room 
within  the  first,  and  Mrs  Veal  sat  her  down  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  which  Mrs  Bargrare  was  sitting  when 
•he  heard  Mrs  Veal  knoek.  'Then,'  says  Mrs  Veal, 
'  ray  dear  friend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  friend- 
•hip  again,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  breach  of 
ii;  tad  if  you  can  foxgiTe  me,  yea  are  the  beet 


of  women.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mn  Bargrare,  '  do  not  men- 
tion such  a  thing ;  I  hare  not  had  an  uneasy  thought 
about  it ;  I  can  easily  forgire  it.'  *  What  did  you 
think  of  met'  said  Mrs  VeaL  Says  Mrs  Bargrare, 
*  I  thought  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  prosperity  had  made  you  forget  yourself 
and  me.'  Then  Mrs  Veal  reminded  Mrs  Bargrare 
of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  her  in  former 
days,  and  much  of  the  oonrersation  they  had  with 
each  other  in  the  times  of  their  adversity ;  what  books 
they  read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  ra- 
ceired  from  Drelinoourt's  Book  of  Death,  which  was 
the  best,  she  said,  on  the  subject  erer  wrote.  She  also 
mentioned  Dr  Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch  books,  which 
were  translated,  wrote  upon  death,  and  sereral  otheia. 
But  Drelincourt,  she  said,  had  the  clearest  notions 
of  death,  and  of  the  Aitare  state,  of  any  who  had 
handled  that  subject.  Then  she  asked  Mrs  Bargrare 
whether  she  had  Drelincourt  t  She  said, '  Yes.'  Says 
Mrs  Veal, '  Fetch  it.'  And  so  Mrs  Bargrare  goes  up 
stairs,  and  brings  it  down.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  'Dear 
Mrs  Bargrare,  if  the  eyes  of  oar  faith  were  as  open  as 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  should  see  numbers  of  angaU 
about  us  for  our  guard.  The  notions  we  hare  of 
Heaven  now  are  nothing  like  what  it  is,  as  Drelin- 
court says ;  therefore  be  comforted  undn  your  afflie- 
tions,  and  believe  that  the  Almijdity  has  a  particular 
regaid  to  you,  and  thai  your  afflictions  are  marks  of 
God's  favour ;  and  when  they  have  done  the  businea 
they  are  sent  fcv,  ther  shaU  be  removed  from  you. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  si^ 
to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness  will  infinite^ 
reward  you  for  all  your  sufferui^  For  I  can  never 
believe  (and  claps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
great  earnestness,  which,  indeed,  ran  through  most  ot 
her  discourse)  that  ever  Ood  will  suffer  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  state.  But  be  assured 
that  your  jufflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  ycu  them,  in  a 
short  time.'  She  spake  in  that  pathetical  and 
heavenlr  manner,  that  Mrs  Bargrare  wept  sereral 
times,  she  was  so  deeply  affected  with  it.  . 

Then  Mrs  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Kenrick's  Ascetie, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  gires  an  account  of  the  lirea 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Their  pattern  she  re- 
commended to  our  imitation,  and  said, '  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  like  this  of  our  age.  For  now,'  says 
she, '  there  is  nothing  but  rain  frothy  discourse,  whidi 
is  fiur  different  from  theirs.  Theirs  was  to  edification, 
and  to  build  one  another  np  in  faith,  so  that  they 
were  not  as  we  are,  nor  are  we  as  they  were.  But^' 
said  she,  '  we  ought  to  do  as  they  did ;  there  was  a 
hearty  fHendship  among  them ;  but  where  is  it  now  to 
be  found  1'  Says  Mrs  Bargrare, '  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.'  Says  Mrs  Veal, 
'  Mr  Norria  has  a  fine  copy  of  reraes,  called  Friend- 
ahip  in  Perfection,  whidi  I  wonderfully  admire.  Hare 
you  seen  the  book  1'  says  Mrs  Veal.  '  No,'  says  Mrs 
Bargrare,  '  but  I  hare  the  rerses  of  my  own  writing 
out.'  'Hare  yout*  says  Mrs  Veal;  'then  feiA 
them  ;*  which  die  did  from  abore  stairs,  and  offered 
them  to  Mrs  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and  waired 
the  thing,  saying,  'holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  ache^  and  then  desiring  Mn  Bargrare  to 
read  them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  ad- 
miring Friendship,  Mn  Veal  said,  'Dear  Mn  Bar- 
grare, I  shall  lore  you  for  erer.'  In  these  rerset 
there  is  twice  used  the  word  *  Elysian.'  ./  Ah  I'  sayi 
Mn  Veal, '  these  poets  hare  such  names  for  Hearen.' 
She  would  often  draw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes, 
and  say,  '  Mn  Bargrare,  do  not  you  think  I  am 
mightily  impaired  br  my  fitst'  *  No,'  says  Mn  Baiw 
grave, '  I  thmk  you  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  yon.' 

After  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  worda  than  Mn  Bargrare  aaid  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  than  she  can  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  an  hour  and  three 
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Soarten*  con  tw  ■•Hon  eoold  all  be  retained,  though 
lie  main  of  it  the  thinki  the  doee),  the  said  to  Mn 
BarrraTe  she  vould  hare  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  and  tell  him  ahe  would  hare  him  giro  rinp 
to  Ruch  and  rach ;  and  that  there  was  a  parte  of  gold 
in  her  cabinet,  and  that  she  would  hare  two  broad 
pieces  giren  to  her  cousin  Wateon. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Bfrt  Baigrare  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  on  a 
diair  just  before  ner  knees,  to  keep  her  from  fitlling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it;  for  the 
islbow-chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  from  fidling 
on  either  side.  And  to  dirert  Mrs  Veal,  as  die 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown  sleere  sereral  times, 
and  commended  it.  Bin  Veal  told  her  it  was  a 
■ooured  silk,  and  newlr  made  up.  But  for  all  this, 
Mrs  Veal  pemisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Bin  Bar- 
craTO  she  must  not  denj  her.  And  she  would  have 
her  tell  her  brother  all  their  conrersation  when  she 
had  OTOortunitj.  'Dear  Bin  yeal,'  says  Bin  Bar- 
graye,  *  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  cannot  tell 
bow  to  complj  with  it ;  and  what  a  mortifying  stoxy 
will  ourconTersation  be  to  a  young  gentleman.  Whj/ 
says  Bin  Bamare,  '  it  is  much  better,  methinks,  to 
do  it  yourself?  *  No,'  says  Bin  Veal,  *  though  it  seems 
impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see  more  reasons 
fbr  it  hereafter.*  Bin  Baigrare,  then,  to  satisfy  her 
importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink,  but 
Bin  Veal  said,  '  I^  it  alone  now,  but  do  it  when  I 
am  gone  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it  f  which  was 
one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined  her  at  parting,  and 
•o  she  promised  her. 

Then  Bin  Veal  asked  for  Bin  Baigrare's  daughter ; 
•he  said  she  was  not  at  home.  '  But  if  you  hare  a 
mind  to  see  her,'  says  Birs  BargraTe,  '  I'll  send  fbr 
her.'  '  Do,'  says  Bin  Veal ;  on  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  see  her ;  and  by  the  time 
Bin  Baigraye  was  returning,  Mn  V^  was  got  with- 
out the  door,  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast- 
mark^  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  mariiet-day),  and 
stood  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  Mn  Bamare  came  to 
her.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in  sudi  haste.  She 
■aid  she  must  be  goinc,  though  periiaps  she  might  not 
go  her  journey  till  Bionday ;  and  told  Bin  Bai^^re 
we  hoped  she  should  see  her  again  at  her  cousin 
Watson's,  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leare  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mn  Bargrare,  in  her  riew,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three  quarten 
after  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Bin  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twdre  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  abore  four  hours' 
tenses  before  her  death,  in  which  time  she  receired 
the  sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mn  Veal's  appear- 
ance, bein^  Sunday,  Mn  Bargrare  was  mightily  in- 
disposed with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  could 
not  go  out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  morning  she 
•ends  a  penon  to  Ci^tain  Watson's,  to  know  if  Bin 
Veal  was  there.  They  wondered  at  Bin  Baigrare's 
inquiiy,  and  sent  her  word  she  was  not  there,  nor  was 
expected.  At  this  answer,  Mn  Baigrare  told  the 
maid  she  had  certainly  mistook  the  name,  or  made 
•ome  blunder.  And  though  she  was  ill,  die  put  on 
her  hood,  and  went  herself  to  Captain  Watson's,  though 
she  knew  none  of  the  family,  to  see  if  Bin  VoJ  was 
there  or  not.  They  said  they  wondered  at  her  asking, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town  ;  they  were  sure,  if 
■he  had,  she  would  hare  been  there.  Says  Bin  Bar- 
grare, '  I  am  sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturdjiy 
almost  two  houn/  They  said  it  was  imposdble,  fbr 
they  must  hare  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  oomes  Cap- 
tain Watson,  while  they  were  in  dispute,  and  said 
that  Mn  Veal  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escutcheons 
were  making.  This  strangely  surprised  Bin  Baigrare, 
when  she  sent  to  the  person  immediately  who  hiwl  the 
can  of  them,  and  foiind  it  true.    Thai  she  related 


the  whole  story  to  Cantain  Wataonli  family ;  and  what 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  and  tliat  Mn  Veal 
told  her  that  it  was  scoured.  Then  Mn  Wateon  cried 
out,  '  You  hare  seen  her  indeed,  fbr  none  knew,  but 
Bin  Veal  and  myself,  that  the  gown  was  scoured.'  And 
Bin  Watson  owned  that  she  described  the  gown  ex* 
actly ;  *for,'  said  she, '  I  helped  her  to  make  it  up.'  This 
Bin  Watson  blazed  all  about  the  town,  and  aroucbed 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Bin  Barmre'a 
seeing  Mn  Veal's  apparition.  And  Captun  Watson 
carried  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  Bin  Bargrare's 
house,  to  hear  the  relation  from  her  own  month.  And 
when  it  spread  so  fast,  that  gHitlemen  and  persons  of 

aualitr,  tne  judidous  and  swptical  part  of  the  world, 
ocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  last  became  such  a  task,  that 
she  was  forced  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  fbr  they  were  in 
general  extremely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  thin^ 
and  plainlr  saw  that  Mn  Baigrare  was  no  hypochon- 
driac, for  she  always  appean  with  such  a  dieafiil  air 
and  pleanng  mien,  that  she  has  puned  the  farour  and 
esteem  of  all  the  gentiy ;  and  it  is  thought  a  great 
farour  if  they  can  but  get  the  relation  from  her  own 
mouth.  I  should  hare  told  you  before,  that  Bin  Veal 
told  Bin  Bargrare  that  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
were  just  come  down  fix>m  London  to  see  her.  Say* 
Mn  Bargrare,  *  How  came  you  to  order  matten  so 
strangely  1'  '  It  could  not  be  helped,'  said  Mn  VeaL 
And  her  brother  and  sister  did  come  to  see  her,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Dorer  just  as  Bin  Veal  was  ex- 
piring. Bin  Baigrare  asked  her  whether  she  would 
drink  some  tea.  Says  Bin  Veal,  '  I  do  not  care  if  I 
do ;  but  111  warrant  you  this  mad  fellow  (meanins 
Mn  Baigrare's  husband)  has  broke  all  your  trinkets? 
*  But,'  says  Mn  Baigrare, '  111  get  something  to  drink 
in  for  all  that ;'  but  Mn  Veal  waired  it,  and  said, 
'  It  is  no  matter ;  let  it  alone  ;*  and  so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Bfn  Bargrare,  which  was 
some  hours,  she  recollected  fresh  sayings  of  Bin  VeaL 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Bin  Baigrare, 
that  old  Mr  Bietton  allowed  Bin  Veal  ten  pounds 
a-year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  Mn  Bar- 
grare till  Bin  Veal  told  her. 

Bin  Bargrare  nerer  raries  in  her  story,  whidi 
puzdes  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  are  unwilling 
to  beliere  it.  A  serrant  in  the  nei^bour's  yard  ad- 
joining to  Mn  Bargrare's  house,  heud  her  talking  to 
somebody  an  hour  of  the  time  Bin  Veal  was  with  her. 
Mn  Bargrare  went  out  to  her  next  neighbour's  the 
rery  moment  she  parted  with  Bin  Veal,  and  told  her 
what  rayishing  conyersation  she  had  with  an  old  friend^ 
and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelinoourt's  Book  of  Death 
is,  nnoe  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely.  And  it 
b  to  be  obeenred,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  Bin  Bargraye  has  undergone  upon  this 
account,  she  neyer  took  the  yalue  of  a  farthini^  nor 
sufilered  her  daughter  to  take  anything  of  any  oody, 
and  therefore  can  haye  no  interest  in  telling  the  story. 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifle  the  matter, 
and  said  he  would  see  Mn  Bamaye :  but  yet  it  is 
certain  matter  of  frhct  that  he  has  been  at  Captain 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  yet  nerer 
went  near  Mn  Baigraye;  and  some  of  his  friends 
report  her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knew  of  Bir  Bret- 
ton's  ten  pounds  a-year.  But  the  penon  who  pretends 
to  say  so,  has  the  reputation  to  be  a  notonous  liar 
among  persons  whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted 
credit.  Now,  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
to  say  she  lies,  but  says  a  bad  hiUband  has  erased 
her ;  but  she  needs  only  present  hersdf,  and  it  will 
eflbctually  confute  that  pretence.  Mr  Veal  says  he 
asked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed  whether  she  had  a 
mind  to  dispose  of  anything  f  And  she  said  no.  Now, 
the  things  which  Bin  Vesl's  apparition  would  haye 
disposed  of,  were  so  trifling,  and  nothing  of  jusdoe 
aimed  at  in  the  disposal,  that  the  dengn  df  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  in  order  to  make  Bus  Bamaye  m 
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to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  her  appearance,  as  to 
latirtfy  the  world  of  the  realitj  thereof,  tm  to  what 
■he  had  Men  and  heard  ;  and  to  secure  her  reputation 
anioug  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of  man- 
kind. And  then,  again,  Mr  Veal  owns  that  there  was 
a  purse  of  gold ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  her  cabinet, 
but  in  a  comb-box.  This  looks  improbable ;  for  that 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  Mrs  Veal  was  so  Tery  careful 
of  the  kej  of  her  cabinet,  that  she  would  trust  nobody 
with  H ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  trust  her 

Eld  out  of  it.  And  Mrs  Veal's  often  drawing  her 
Ads  over  her  ejes,  and  asking  Mrs  Bargrave  whether 
her  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks  to  me,  as  if  she 
did  it  on  purpoee  to  remind  Mrs  BaigraTC  of  her  fits, 
to  prepare  her  not  to  think  it  strance  that  she  should 
put  her  upon  writing  to  her  bro&er,  to  dispose  of 
rings  and  gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dying 
person's  request ;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mrs 
BaigraTe  as  the  effect  of  her  fits  coming  upon  her, 
and  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  hOT  wonderful 
lore  to  her  and  care  of  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
affirighted,  which,  indeed,  appears  in  her  whole  ma- 
nagement, particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the 
day-time,  wairing  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was 
alone ;  and  then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  pre- 
Tsnt  a  second  attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
reflection  (as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  endearouring 
to  stifle  it),  I  cannot  imagine ;  because  the  generality 
beliere  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so 
hearenly.  Her  two  great  errands  were,  to  comfort 
Mrs  Bargrare  in  her  i^iction,  and  to  ask  her  forgire- 
ness  for  her  breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious 
discourse  to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to 
suppose  that  Mrs  Ba^rare  could  hatch  such  an  in- 
Tention  as  this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon 
(supposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  Vears  death  the 
Tery  first  moment),  without  jumbling  circumstances, 
and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must  be  more  witty, 
fortunate,  and  wicked,  too,  than  any  indifferent  per- 
son, I  daresay,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mrs  Bargrare 
seTcral  times  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the  gown?  She 
answvred  modestly,  '  If  my  tenses  be  to  Ss  relied  on, 
I  am  sure  of  it'  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  a  sound 
when  she  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  knee!  She 
raid  she  did  not  remember  she  aid,  but  said  she  ap- 
peared to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did  who  talked 
with  her.  '  And  I  ma^,'  said  she,  *  be  as  soon  per- 
suaded that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me  now,  as 
that  I  did  not  really  see  her ;  for  I  was  under  no  man- 
ner of  fear,  and  received  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted 
with  her  as  fach.  I  would  not,'  says  she,  *  gire  one 
fiuihing  to  make  any  one  beliere  it ;  I  hare  no  in- 
terest in  it ;  nothing  but  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me 
for  a  long  time,  for  aught  I  know ;  and  had  it  not 
come  to  liffht  by  accident,  it  would  nerer  hare  been 
made  public'  But  now  iJi^sars  she  will  make  her 
own  prirate  use  of  it,  and  keep  herself  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  she  can  ;  and  so  she  has  done  since.  She 
says  she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to  her 
to  hear  the  relation ;  and  that  she  had  told  it  to  a  room- 
ful of  people  at  the  time.  Sereral  particular  eentle- 
men  hare  had  the  stoiy  from  Mm  Bargrare's  own 
month. 

This  thing  hA  rery  much  affected  me,  and  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded  matter 
of  fact.  And  why  we  should  dispute  matter  of  fact, 
beoMise  we  cannot  scire  things  of  which  we  can  hare 
no  certain  or  demonstratire  notions,  seems  strange  to 
me;  Mrs  Bargrare's  authority  and  sincerity  alone 
would  hare  beni  undoubted  in  any  other 


[TV  Chtai  Plagm  in  LontUni] 

Much  about  the  nme  time  I  walked  cot  into  the 
Mds  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to  set 


how  things  were  managed  in  the  rirer,  and  among  tha 
shiiM  ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had 
a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
securing  one's  self  from  the  infection,  to  hare  retired 
into  a  ship  ;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
in  that  point,  I  turned  away  orer  the  fields,  from  Bow 
to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that 
are  there  for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  indking  on  the  bank  or 
sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself  I  walked  a 
while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at 
Uut  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance,  with  this 
poor  man.  First  1  asked  him  how  people  did  there- 
abouts !  Alas  I  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate  ;  all  dead 
or  sick  :  Here  are  rerjr  few  families  in  this  part,  or 
in  that  rillage,  pointing  at  Poplar,  where  half  of 
them  are  not  d^  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
he,  pointing  to  one  house.  There  they  are  all  dead, 
said  he,  and  the  house  stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go 
into  it.  A  poor  thief,  says  he,  ventured  in  to  steal 
something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  Then  he 
pointed  to  sereral  other  houses.  There,  says  he,  they 
are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  fire  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up;  you  see  a  watchman 
at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other  houses.  Why,  says  I, 
what  do  you  here  all  alone  t  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a 
poor  desolate  man  ;  it  hath  pleased  God  I  am  not 
yet  risited,  thouch  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  thai 
you  are  not  risited  t  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house, 
pointing  to  a  rery  little  low  boarded  house,  and  thera 
my  poor  wife  and  two  children  lire,  said  he,  if  they 
may  be  said  to  lire ;  for  my  wife  and  one  of  tM 
children  are  risited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And 
with  that  word  I  saw  the  tears  run  reiy  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I 
assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  t  How  can 
you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  f  Oh,  si^ 
says  he,  the  Lord  forbid  ;  I  do  not  abandon  them  ;  I 
work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am  able  ;  and,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want.  And  with  that  I 
obserred  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  hearen  with  a 
countenance  that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened 
on  a  man  that  was  no  hprpocrite,  but  a  serious,  rali- 
gjious,  ffood  man  ;  and  his  ejaculation  was  an  ezprse- 
sion  of  thankfulness,  that,  in  such  a  condition  as  he 
was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  did  not 
want.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  lire  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  is  now  up<m  us  all  t  Why,  sir,  says  he. 
I  am  a  iraterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says  he,  and 
the  boat  serres  me  for  a  house  ;  I  work  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I 
lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a 
broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good 
way  from  his  house  ;  and  then,  says  he,  I  halloo  and 
caU  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  they  come  and 
fetch  it. 

Well,  friend,  says  I,  but  how  can  you  get  money  as 
a  waterman  t  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  times  t 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there 
does.  Do  you  see  there,  says  he,  fire  ships  lie  at 
anchor  t  pomting  down  the  rirer  a  good  way  below  the 
town  ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie 
at  the  chain  there,  and  at  anchor  yonder !  pointing 
above  the  town.  All  those  ships  have  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  sudi  like, 
who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board, 
cloee  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend 
on  them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  cany  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  ma^  noi 
be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every  night  I  usleo 
my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I 
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d^p  by  mjiielf ;  and  blened  be  God,  I  am  pieBerred 
hitherto. 

Well,  said  I,  friend,  bat  will  thej  let  7011  come  on 
boiinl  after  tou  hare  been  on  ihore  here,  when  this 
htkn  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  no  infected  aji  it  is  t 

Wbj,  aM  to  that,  said  he,  I  rerj  seldom  go  up  the 
ship-Hide,  but  deltrer  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or 
lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  board ;  if  I  did, 
1  think  they  are  in  no  danger  from  me,  for  I  nerer 
go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  anybody,  no,  not 
of  mj  own  family ;  but  I  fetch  prorisions  for  them. 

Kay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you  must 
hare  those  prorisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since 
all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dan- 
gerous so  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody;  for  the 
Tillage,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  London, 
though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it. 

That  is  true,  added  he,  but  yoa  do  not  undentaad 
BM  right.  I  do  not  buy  proTisions  for  them  here ;  I 
row  up  to  Greenwich,  ana  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and 
■ometimes  I  row  down  the  riter  to  Woolwich,  and  buy 
there;  then  I  go  to  single frutn-houses  on  the  Kentish 
side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
eometimea  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom 
eeme  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my 
wiib,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  giro  them 
«  little  money  which  I  reoeired  last  night. 

Poor  roan !  said  I,  and  how  mueh  hast  thou  gotten 
Idt  them  f 

I  hare  gotten  four  shillin|s,  said  he,  which  is  a 
great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  they 
hare  giren  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and 
•ome  flesh  ;  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  hare  yon  ciTen  it  them  yet  t 

No,  said  he,  but  I  hare  culed,  and  my  wife  has 
answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her. 
Poor  woman  I  says  he,  she  is  brought  sadW  down  ;  she 
has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  is  broke,  and  I  hope  she 
will  recoTer,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is 
the  Lord !     Here  he  stopt,  and  wept  reiy  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  1,  thou  hast  a  sure  com- 
forter, if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judg- 
ment. 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are 
spared ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine  I 

8ay*st  thou  so,  said  I  ;  and  how  much  less  is  my 
fiuth  than  thine  I  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  sug- 
gesting how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation 
was,  on  which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ; 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he  had  a  family  to 
bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine 
was  mere  presumption,  his  a  trae  dependence  and  a 
ooarage  resting  on  Goid;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  ,a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no  more 
vefrain  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman 
opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert,  Robert;  he 
answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he 
would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to 
his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was  the  pro- 
Tisions he  had  brought  from  the  ships ;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  hallooed  again;  then  he  went  to  tbe 
great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the 
sack,  and  laid  all  out,  ereiything  by  themselres,  and 
then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away;  and  he  railed,  and  said,  such  a 
captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain 
such  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has  sent  it 
all,  giro  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had 
taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak,  she  could  not  cany  It 
at  anee  in,  tho*Jtgh  the  wei^t  was  not  mudi  neither; 


so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little  bag,  and 
left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she  came  again. 

Well,  but,  says  I  to  him,  did  you  leare  her  the  foor 
shillings  too,  which  you  said  was  your  week*e  pay  f 

Yes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her  own  it.  So  he 
calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel,  which,  it  seems,  was  her 
name,  did  you  take  up  the  money  f  Yes,  said  phe. 
How  much  was  it!  said  he.  Four  shillings  and  a 
groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says  he,  the  Lord  keep 
you  all ;  and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  contributing  tean  to  this 
man's  story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my  charity  fbr 
his  assistance ;  so  I  called  him.  Hark  thee,  friend,  said 
I,  come  hither,  for  I  beliCTe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I 
may  renture  thee ;  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  whidi 
was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  says  I,  go  and  call 
thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  giro  her  a  little  more  com- 
fort from  roe  ;  God  will  nerer  forsake  a  £unily  thnt 
trust  in  hiro  as  thou  dost :  so  I  gare  him  lour  other 
shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  stone,  and 
call  his  wife. 

I  hare  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man*s  thank* 
fulness,  neither  could  he  express  it  himself,  but  bj 
tears  running  down  his  frice.  He  called  his  wife,  and 
told  her  God  had  mored  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  apea 
hearing  their  condition,  to  sire  them  all  that  monej; 
and  a  great  deal  more  such  as  that  he  said  to  her. 
The  woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thankfrUness, 
as  well  to  Hearen  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  picked  it 
up ;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  aU  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

[7^  TVoaUsi  o/a  Fokii^  J^tef.] 
CFrom  the  •  Uii  of  Colonel  Jack.*] 

I  hare  often  thought  since  that,  and  with  scum 
mirth  too,  how  1  had  really  more  wealth  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with  [fire  poumu,  his  share  of  the  plunder] ; 
for  lodging  I  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide 
my  money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  but  such  as  I  say 
was  full  of  holes  ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world  that 
I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it  up  for  me ;  for 
being  a  poor,  naked,  tagged  boy,  they  would  presently 
say  I  had  robbed  somebody,  and  periiaps  lay  hold  of 
roe,  and  m^i  money  would  be  my  crime,  as  they  saj 
it  often  is  in  foreign  oountriee ;  and  now,  as  I  was  fbu 
of  wealth,  behold  1  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to 
secure  my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  me 
so  long,  and  was  so  rexatious  to  me  the  next  daj^ 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this  money 
was  to  me  all  that  ni^t.  I  cairied  it  in  my  hand  a 
good  while,  for  it  was  m  gold  all  but  Us. ;  and  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that  14s.  was  more  dif* 
ficult  to  carry  than  the  four  guineas.  At  last  I  sat 
down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and  put  the 
four  guineas  into  that ;  but  after  1  had  gone  awhile^ 
my  shoe  hurt  me  so  I  could  not  so,  so  I  waa  fain  to 
sit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  cany 
it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  raff  in  tbe 
street,  and  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  altogether,  and 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  hare  often  since  heard 
people  say,  when  they  hare  been  talking  of  monej 
that  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  fool 
clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  fool  clout ;  lor  H 
was  foul,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  bat  it 
serred  me  till  I  came  to  a  conrenient  place,  and  then 
I  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel,  and 
so  then  put  my  moner  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodnng  in 


the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  so  to  ueep^  I 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let  any  of  the 
black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I  should  hare  been 
smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  it,  or  some 
trick  or  other  put  upon  me  for  it ;  so  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  but  lay  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  fm 
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mj  hofom ;  but  then  ilaep  irmi  from  my  •y«i.  Oh, 
the  weight  of  humaa  ouel  I,  a  poor  bMgv  boj, 
ooald  not  sleep,  eo  soon  m  I  had  bat  a  little  monej 
to  keep,  who,  before  that,  oonld  have  slept  upon  a 
he^  m  brick'bats,  stones,  or  cinden,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Ereiy  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  mj  mone^  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  tiy  to 
go  to  sleep  again,  but  oould  not  for  a  long  while ;  then 
drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came  into  my 
heed,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the 
money,  and  talk  of  it  in  mj  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had 
money ;  which,  if  I  should  do,  and  one  of  the  n^es 
should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my  boeom, 
and  of  my  hand  too,  without  waking  me ;  and  after 
that  thou^t  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  more ;  so  I 
passed  that  night  orer  in  care  and  anxiety  enough, 
and  this,  I  may  safely  say,  was  the  first  night's  rest 
that  I  lost  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daT,  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay 
in,  and  rsmbled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards  Stepney, 
and  there  I  mused  and  considered  what  I  should  do 
with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  all  my  ruminating  upon  it, 
and  what  course  I  should  take  with  it,  or  wnere  I 
should  put  it,  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or 
any  possible  method  to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplezMl  me 
so,  that  at  last,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and 
cried  heartily. 

When  my  cxying  was  oyer,  the  case  was  the  same ; 
I  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I  could 
not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  should 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  see  to  hide  it 
there,  till  I  should  haye  occasion  for  it.  Bie  with  this 
disoeyexy,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  began  to  Took  about 
me  for  a  tree ;  but  there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields 
about  Stq>neyor  Mile-end  that  looked  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  were  any,  that  I  began  to  look  nar- 
rowly at,  the  fields  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  I  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I 
thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two 
men  in  particular  foUowed  me  to  see  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

This  droTS  me  farther  off,  and  I  crossed  the  road  at 
If  ile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  down 
a  lane  that  goes  awi^  to  the  Blind  Beggar's  at  Beth- 
nal  Oreen.  When  I  got  a  little  way  m  the  lane,  I 
found  a  footpath  oyer  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields 
several  trees  for  my  tain,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one 
*rae  had  a  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when 
I  came  there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I 
thought,  a  place  yery  ill;  so  I  placed  my  treasure 
there^  and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it;  but 
behold,  putting  my  lumd  in  Win,  to  lay  it  more 
commodionsly,  as  I  thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach,  and  how 
ftbT  it  mignt  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my 
money  was  quite  gone^  iirecoyerably  l(tot ;  there  could 
be  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  eyer  to  see  it  again, 
for  *twas  a  yast  treat  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a  fool 
I  was  before,  that  I  coald  not  think  of  ways  to  keep 
my  money,  but  I  must  oome  thus  far  to  throw  it  into 
a  nolo  wbne  I  coald  not  reach  it:  well,  I  thrust  my 
hand  quite  op  to  my-  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  m 
fimnd,  nor  any  end  of  the  h^  or  carity ;  I  got  a  stick 
9i  the  tree,  and  thrast  it  in  a  great  way,  Init  all  was 
one ;  then  I  cried,  nay,  roared  oat,  I  was  in  such  a 
pa«ien ;  then  I  got  down  the  tree  acain,  then  ap 
again,  and  thrast  in  my  hand  again  till  I  scratdied 
my  aim  and  made  H  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while 


most  yiolently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  halfpenny  rolL 
and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  again :  then  I 
came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like  a  little 
boy  that  had  been  whipped ;  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree  again,  and  thus  1  did 
seyeral  times. 

The  lait  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree,  I  happened 
to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  up 
and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also;  and 
behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  ground,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  have ; 
and  looking  in  the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy  there  lay  my  monepr  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  just  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  be- 
ing hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been  some  moss  or 
light  stuff,  which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
was  not  firm,  that  had  given  way  when  it  came  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  quita 
down  a^  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child,  for  I 
hollowed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  ran 
to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hogged  and  kissed  the  dirty 
rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and  jumped  aboat^ 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and,  m, 
short,  I  knew  not  ^at,  much  less  do  I  know  now 
what  I  did,  though  I  shall  never  foiget  the  thing ; 
either  what  a  sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
thought  I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  oysi^ 
whelmed  me  when  I  had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  fint  transport  of  my  joy,  as  I 
have  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  I  did ; 
but  when  that  was  over,  I  sat  down,  opened  the  foul 
clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  told  it,  found  it 
was  all  there,  and  then  I  fell  a-crying  as  yiolently  aa 
I  did  before,  when  I  thought  1  had  lost  it. 

[Adviee  to  a  Yon&  of  Rambling  DupooUUmJ] 
[From '  RoUnaon  Crusoe.*] 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to 
any  trade,  my  head  bc«an  to  be  filial  veiy  eariy  with 
rambling  thoughts.  Mj  father,  who  was  veiy  ancient^ 
had  given  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as 
house  education  and  a  country  free  school  generallj 
go,  and  designed  me  for  the  law:  but  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea ;  and  my  in* 
clination  to  this  led  me  so  rtroncly  against  the  will— 
nay,  the  commands — of  my  feuier,  and  against  all 
the  intreatiee  and  persuasions  of  mj  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in 
that  propension  of  nature,  tending  direotly  to  the  li£» 
of  misexy  which  was  to  Ytetail  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me  serious 
and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  foresaw  was  my 
design.  He  called  me  one  morning  into  his  chambeiv 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gou^  and  expostulated 
very  warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject.  He  asked 
me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  indi* 
nation,  I  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house  and  my 
native  ooantiy,  where  I  might  bo  well  introduced,  and 
had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application 
and  industry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He 
told  me  it  was  only  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  ona 
hand,  or  of  aspiring  superior  mrtunes  on  the  other, 
who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise  by  enters 
prise,  and  make  themselves  famous  in  undertakings 
of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road;  that  these 
things  were  all  either  too.  far  above  me,  or  too  far 
below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or  what 
miffht  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which 
he  nad  found,  by  long  experience,  was  the  best  state 
in  the  world — ^the  mMt  suited  to  human  happinesa ; 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour 
and  sofferings,  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and 
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not  cmbMiMMd  with  tiM  pridt,  Ivziuy,  ambiiion, 
And  enry,  of  th«  upper  pwt  of  numkuid.  H«  told 
me  I  might  judge  of  the  happineM  of  this  itate  by 
this  one  thing,  nuneW,  that  thit  was  the  state  of  lift 
which  all  other  people  enried ;  that  kings  hare  fre^ 
quently  lamented  the  miserable  oonscquences  of  bein£ 
bom  to  great  thincs,  and  wished  thev  had  been  placed 
in  the  middle  of  3m  two  extremes,  between  the  mean 
and  the  great ;  that  the  wise  man  gare  his  testimony 
to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity,  when  Im 
prayed  to  hate  neither  porerty  nor  riches. 

He  bade  me  obeerre  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  amon^  the 
vpper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the  middle 
station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was  not  exposed 
to  so  many  Ticissitudes  as  the  higher  or  lower  part  of 
mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not  subjected  to  so  many 
distempen  and  uneasinesses,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
aa  those  were  who,  by  ricious  living,  luxury,  and  ex- 
traTaganoss  on  one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of 
aeeessaries,  and  mean  or  insufiicient  diet  on  tho  other 
hand,  bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
oonsequences  of  their  waT  of  living ;  that  the  middle 
station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind  of  virtues, 
and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace  and  plenty 
wars  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  fortune ;  that  tem- 
perance, moderation,  quietness,  health,  society,  all 
Mieeabie  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleasures,  were 
tEs  blessings  attending  the  middle  station  of  life ; 
that  this  way  men  went  silently  and  smoothi  v  through 
the  world,  and  oomfbrtably  out  of  it ;  not  embarrassed 
with  the  Ubouit  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head ;  not  sold 
to  a  life  ^  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or  harassed  with 
penlexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace 
ana  tiie  body  of  rest ;  not  enraced  with  the  passion 
of  envy,  or  the  secret  burning  lust  of  ambition  for 
great  things  —  but  in  easy  circumstances,  sliding 
gently  through  the  world,  and  sensiDly  tasting  the 
sweets  of  livinc  without  the  bitter ;  feeling  that  they 
are  happ^,  and  learning,  by  eveiy  day*s  experience, 
to  know  it  more  sensibly. 

After  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  not  to  pla^  the  young  man,  or  to 
precipitate  mrself  into  miseries,  which  nature,  and 
the  station  of  life  I  was  bom  in,  seem  to  have  pro- 
vided against ;  that  I  was  under  no  necessity  of  seek- 
ing my  bread ;  that  he  would  do  well  for  me,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  me  &irly  into  the  station  of  life 
which  he  had  been  just  recommending  to  me;  and 
that,  if  I  was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world, 
it  must  be  my  mere  fate,  or  fault,  that  must  hinder 
il ;  and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer  for, 
having  ^us  dischamd  his  duty,  m  warning  me 
against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my 
hurt.  In  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  veiy  kind 
thin^  for  ma,  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at  home  as 
he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  misfortunes  as  to  give  me  any  enoouiacement  to 
fo  away;  and,  to  doee  all,  he  told  me  I  had  my 
elder  brother  for  my  example,  to  whom  he  had  used 
the  same  earnest  persuasions  to  keep  him  from  coing 
into  the  Low  Country  wars,  but  could  not  prsvau,  his 
young  desires  prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army, 
where  he  was  killed ;  and  though  he  said  he  would 
not  oease  to  mw  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say 
to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step,  Ood  would 
not  bless  me — and  I  would  have  leisure  hereafter  to 
nilect  upon  having  naglecied  his  counsel*  when  there 
might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  reooveiy. 


BsmiiABD  Mawdbyillb,  anther  of  Tkt  Faile  rf 
7*Af  Bses^  waa  a  nervous  and  graphic  writer,  who 
•qvandered  upon  useless  and  lax  speculations  powera 
ibat  wcNild  hare  fitted  him  admirably  lor  being  a 


novelist  or  essayist  He  waa  bom  in  Holland  in  1670^ 
but  seems  early  to  have  eome  to  England,  where 
he  practised  as  a  physician.  After  some  dbacure 
works,  Mandeville  produced,  in  1723,  his  celebrated 
FaiAi  oT  TU  Beet,  or  Private  Vieee  Made  PmUie 
Bem/^fiU,  which  was  soon  rendered  conspicooaa  \xf 
being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  oa 
account  of  its  immoral  and  pemicicNia  tendeocj. 
Bishop  Berkeley  answered  the  arguments  of  the 
Fable,  and  Mandeville  replied  in  LeUere  to  DiaiL  He 
also  published  Free  Thotiihie  m  BeU^ioa,  mod  An  A- 
qmy  into  ike  Origin  of  HmuMT,  and  the  Uetfwttneee  of 
ChrietianUy  m  War,  both  of  which,  like  his  Fable^ 
were  of  questionable  tendency.    He  died  in  1733. 

The  satire  of  Mandeville  is  general,  not  individnal; 
yet  his  examples  are  strong  and  livdy  pictures^  He 
describes  the  faults  and  corruptions  of  difftrent  pro- 
fessions and  forms  of  society,  and  then  attempts  to 
show  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  grandeur  and 
worldly  happiness  of  the  whole.  If  mankind,  he 
says,  <x>uld  be  cured  of  the  failinga  they  are  naturaBj 
guilty  of,  they  would  oeaae  to  be  capable  of  forming 
vast,  potent,  and  polite  societies.  His  object  waa 
chiefly  to  divert  the  rader,  being  oonscions  that 
mankind  are  not  easily  reasoned  out  of  their  foDiea. 
Another  of  the  paradoxes  of  Bfandeville  is,  that 
charity  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  education,  are  ii^u- 
rious  to  the  lower  classes.  The  view  which  he  takea 
of  human  nature  is  low  and  degrading  enough  to 
haTe  been  worthy  the  adoption  of  Swift ;  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
deao.    For  example : 

iPlaUery  <^ike  OreatJ] 

1/  you  ask  me  where  to  look  for  thoee  beautiful 
shining  qualities  of  prime  ministers,  and  the  greal 
favourites  of  princes,  that  are  so  finely  painted  in 
dedications,  addresses,  epitaphs,  funeral  seimons,  and 
inscriptions,  I  answer,  l%eref  and  nowhere  else.  Where 
would  you  look  for  the  excellency  of  a  statue  but  in 
that  part  which  you  see  of  it  t  Tis  the  polished 
outside  onlv  that  has  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
sculptor  to  boast  of;  what  is  out  of  sight  is  untoucbed. 
Would  you  break  the  head  or  cut  open  the  breast  to 
look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart,  you  would  only  show 

Cir  ignorance,  and  destroy  the  workmanship.  This 
often  made  me  compare  the  virtues  of  gnat  men 
to  your  large  China  jars :  they  make  a  fine  show, 
and  are  ornamental  even  to  a  chimney.  One  would, 
by  the  bulk  th^  appear  in,  and  the  vialue  that  is  set 
upon  them,  think  thev  might  be  veiy  useful ;  bat 
look  into  a  thousand  of  them,  and  you  will  find  no- 
thing in  them  but  dust  and  cobwebs. 

iSoeiety  (Compared  to  a  Bowl  of  Pmuk,] 

Abundance  of  moderate  men  I  know  that  are  ene- 
mies to  extremes  will  tell  me  that  frugality  mij^t  hi^ 
pily  supply  the  place  of  the  two  vices,  prodigality  and 
avarice ;  that  if  men  had  not  so  many  profuse  ways 
of  spending  wealth,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  so 
many  evil  praetices  to  sciape  it  together,  and  nonsa 
quently  that  the  same  number  of  men,  by  equally 
avoiding  both  extremes,  mig^t  render  themselvea 
more  h^py,  and  be  less  vicious  without  than  thsj 
oould  with  them.  Whoever  aigues  thus,  shows  him- 
self a  better  man  than  he  is  a  politician.  Fnigalitj 
is  like  honesty,  a  mean  starving  virtue,  that  is  only 
fit  for  small  societies  of  good  peaceable  men,  who  are 
eontented  to  be  poor  so  thsy  may  be  easy ;  but  in  n 
laige  stirring  nation,  you  mmj  have  soon  enoo^  ei 
it.  Tis  an  idle  dreaming  yirtoe  that  employs  no 
hands,  and  therefore  veiy  useless  in  a  tiading  countiy, 
where  there  are  vast  numbers  that  one  way  or  other 
must  be  all  set  to  work.    ProdigaUty  has  a  thousand 
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inrentionB  to  keep  people  from  Bitting  still,  that 
frugality  would  nerer  think  of;  and  as  this  roust 
consume  a  prodigious  wealth,  so  ararioe  again  knows 
innumerable  tricks  to  rake  it  together,  which  frugality 
would  Ncom  to  make  use  of. 

Authors  are  always  allowed  to  compare  small  things 
to  great  ones,  especially  if  they  ask  leave  first ;  but  to 
compare  great  things  to  mean  triTiAl  ones  is  unsufl«r- 
able,  unless  it  be  in  burlesque ;  otherwise,  I  would 
oompare  the  body  politic  (I  confess  the  simile  is  very 
low)  to  a  bowl  of  punch.  Avarice  should  be  the 
souring,  and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.  The 
water  1  would  call  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  credulity 
of  the  floating  insipid  multitude;  whilst  wisdom, 
honour,  fortitude,  and  the  rest  of  the  sublime  qualities 
of  men,  which,  separated  by  art  from  the  dregs  of 
nature,  the  fire  of  gloiy  has  exalted  and  refined  into 
a  spiritual  essence,  should  bean  equivalent  to  brandy. 
I  don't  doubt  but  a  WestpluJian,  Laplander,  or  any 
other  dull  stranger  that  is  unacquainted  with  the 
wkolesome  composition,  if  he  was  to  taste  the  several 
ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impossible  they 
should  make  any  tolerable  liquor.  The  lemons  would 
be  too  sour,  the  sugar  too  luscious,  the  brandy,  he 
will  say,  is  too  strong  ever  to  be  drunk  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  water  he  will  call  a  tasteless  liquor,  only 
fit  for  cows  and  horses ;  yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  ingredients  I  named,  judiciously  mixed,  will 
make  an  excellent  liquor,  liked  of  and  admired  by 
men  of  exquisite  palates.* 

\^Pomp  and  Supafiuiiy.] 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  cleigy,  as  well  as  the  laity, 
of  any  country  whatever,  had  no  value  for  earthly 
pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their 
appetites,  why  are  envy  and  revenge,  so  raging  among 
them,  and  all  the  other  passiooit,  improved  and  refined 
upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  anywhere  else ; 
and  why  are  their  repasts,  their  recreations,  and  whole 
manner  of  living,  always  such  as  are  approved  of, 
ooveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of 
the  same  country  t  If,  despising  all  visible  decora^ 
iions,  they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments 
of  the  mind,  whv  should  they  borrow  so  man  v  of  the 
implements,  and  make  use  of  the  most  darling  toys, 
of  the  luxurious  f  Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a 
bishop,  or  even  the  Grand  Siguier,  or  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  to  bo  p>od  and  virtuous,  and  endeavour  the 
oonquest  of  his  passions, .  have  occasion  for  greater 
revenues,  richer  furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attend- 
ance as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private  manf 
What  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so 
much  pomp  and  superfluity  as  are  to  be  seen  by  all 
men  in  power  f  A  man  hu  as  much  opportunity  to 
practise  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal, 
as  he  that  is  oonstantlv  served  with  three  courses  and 
a  down  dishes  in  each.  One  may  exercise  as  much 
patience  and  be  as  fuU  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks, 
without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in  a  velvet  bed  that  is 
sixteen  foot  high.  The  virtuous  possessions  of  the 
mind  are  neither  charge  nor  burden:  a  man  may 
bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret,  forgive 
injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a 
shirt  to  his  back  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  never  believe 
but  that  an  indifferent  skuller,  if  he  was  intrusted 
with  it|  might  can^  all  the  leaniingand  religion  that 
one  man  can  oontam,  as  well  as  a  barge  with  six  oars, 
especially  if  it  was  bat  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to 

•  This  sfanlls  of  Mandevflle  may  have  suggested  the  vary 
hmnoroosoiM  In  the  *  imaoled  Addmm,'  whora Cobbett  is 
made  to  my—*  Bngliid  is  a  laige  earthenware  plpUn.  John 
Bull  is  the  beef  thrown  Into  It  Taxes  are  the  hot  water  he 
boHs  In.  Rotten  bomuKlis  sre  the  ftiel  that  biases  under  this 
pl^in.   Parliament  Is  the  bidle  that  stin  the  hodge- 


Westminster;   or  that  humility  is  so  ponderous  a 
virtue,  that  it  requires  six  horses  to  draw  it. 

▲NDRGW  FLSTCHEB  OF  SALTOUN. 

Andrew  Fletcher,  bom  in  1653,  the  eon  of  a 
Scottish  knight,  succeeded  early  to  the  family  estate 
of  Snltoun,  and  represented  the  shire  of  Lothian  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  IL,  and  retired  to  Holland. 
His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685.  Hap- 
pening, in  a  personal  scufiSe,  to  kill  the  mayor  of 
Lynn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in 
Spain.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  the  Revcdution, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  Scottish  affairs.  Hit 
opinions  were  republican,  and  he  was  of  a  haughty 
unbending  temper ;  *  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,* 
according  to  a  contemporary,  *  and  bold  as  a  lion:  a 
sure  friend,  and  an  irreooncuable  enemy:  would  loee 
his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not 
do  a  base  thing  to  save  it'  Fletcher  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707,  believing, 
with  many  zealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of 
that  day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient 
Caledonia.  He  died  in  1716.  Fletcher  wrote  several 
political  discoursea.  One  of  these,  entitled  Am  Ac- 
eomnt  of  a  CoHvertatiom  concerning  a  Biffht  Begulation 
of  GovemmenU  for  ike  Common  Good cf  Mankind,  ina 
Letter  to  the  Marguia  of  Montroae,  the  Earle  o/Bothee, 
Boxhurghy  and  lladiington^  from  London^  the  firet  of 
December,  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains 
some  strong  appeals  in  fa;vour  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  sentiments.  In 
this  letter  occurs  a  saving  often  quoted,  and  which 
has  been  (by  lord  Brougham  and  othera)  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham :  '  I  knew  a  very 
wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation,'  The  newspaper  may  now  be 
said  to  have  supplanted  the  ballad ;  yet,  during  the 
late  war,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  the  flame 
of  national  courage  and  patriotism.  An  excessive 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led 
Fletcher  to  eulogise  even  the  slavery  that  prevailed 
in  those  states.  He  represents  their  condition  at 
happy  and  usefid ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  he  painta 
the  state  of  the  lowest  class  in  Scotland  in  colours 
that,  if  true,  show  how  frightftdly  disorganised  the 
country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Dieeoeree 
on  the  Affaire  of  Scotland,  1698,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

'There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a 
great  many  poor  families  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who^  by  living  on 
bad  food,  fidl  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  than" 
eand  people  beggina  from  door  to  door,  Hiese  are  not 
only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  renr  grievoni 
bunlen  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  num- 
ber of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  wai  for- 
meriy,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  times  there  have  been  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  those  Tagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  even  those  of  Ood  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  be  informed,  or  discover,  which 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died, 
or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many  murders 
have  been  discovered  among  them ;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppressioa  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind 
of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  Tillains  in  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant 
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from  any  neighbourhood.  In  jtm  of  pleotj*  manj 
thoiuaDdi  of  them  meet  together  in  the  moantaini, 
where  the/  feact  and  riot  for  many  dayi ;  and  at 
oonntrj  weddingi,  markets,  bariala,  and  the  like 
public  occaaiona,  thej  are  to  be  aeen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetwUl  j  dnmk,  cnraing,  Uaapheming,  and 
lighting  together.  Theae  are  stuih  ontrageoua  dia- 
ordcra,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were 
aold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indiea,  than  that  they 
aboold  cootume  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  cone 
vpooiia.' 

JOK  ATHAV  fWTFT. 

The  moit  powerftil  and  original  proae  writer  of 
this  period  waa  Dm  Swirr,  the  celebrated  dean  of 
8t  Patridc'a.  We  have  already  noticed  hia  poetry, 
whkh  formed  onlr  a  aort  of  hitmode  in  the  atrang^ 
ming^  drama  of  hia  life.  None  of  hia  worka  were 
written  for  mere  feme  or  aolitary  gratification.  Hii 
reatleaa  and  inaatiate  ambition  prompted  him  to 
wield  hia  pen  aa  a  meana  of  adrandng  hia  interests, 
or  ezpressmg  his  personal  feelings,  caprioea,  or  re- 
aentment  In  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  he  says — 
*  All  my  endesTours,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  my- 
self, were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those  who  hare 
an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of  wit  or 
great  learning  does  the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of 
a  coach  and  six  horses.'  This  was  but  a  poor  and 
sordid  ambition,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  bore 
such  fhiit  The  first  work  of  any  importance  by 
Swift  was  a  political  tract,  written  in  1701,  to  tId- 
dicate  the  Whig  patriots,  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  author  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty -four ;  for  Swift,  unlike  his  friend  Pope,  came 
but  slowly  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
treatise  was  entitled  A  DtMCOurte  of  the  Contests  ati'I 
DiMMeneicn*  between  the  Noblee  and  Commons  of  Athens 
and  Rome.  It  is  plainly  written,  without  irony  or 
eloquence.  One  sentence  (the  last  in  the  fourth 
chapter)  closes  with  a  fine  simile.  *  Although,*  he 
says,  *  most  revolutions  of  goTemment  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  t^rranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  m  that  of  a  single  per- 
son :  so  that  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  ifor 
some  single  tmnt,  whose  state  and  power  may  ad- 
Tanoe  to  thdr  own  ruin,  with  as  blind  an  instinct 
aa  those  worms  that  die  with  wearing  magnificent 
habits  for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  their  own.* 
8wift*s  next  work  was  his  BatUe  qf  the  Booka,  written 
to  support  his  patron.  Sir  William  Temple,  In  his 
dispute  aa  to  the  reUtire  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  *  The  Battle  of  the  Booka'  exhi- 
bits all  the  characteristics  of  Swift's  style,  its  per- 
sonal satire,  and  strong  racy  humour.  These  qualities 
were  tarthw  dispUyed  in  his  TaU  of  a  Tnb,  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  first  jimblished  in  1704. 
The  object  of  his  powerAil  satire-  was  here  of  a 
higher  cast;  it  was  to  ridicule  the  Soman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  High 
Church  of  England  party.  His  three  heroes,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  represent  Popery,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  {  and  their 
adTentnres,  if  not  very  decorous,  are  at  least  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  How  anT  clergyman  couM  write 
and  publish  in  such  a  strain  on  religious  subjects, 
most  ever  remain  a  marreL  But  Swift  published 
anonymously.  He  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
Whigs,  and  his  next  publications  united  him  wiUi 
the  Tory  party.  In  1708  appeared  his  Sentimenia 
Iff  m  CkwA  </£nglimd  MoM^  m  lUtpaet  ta  Jialigwm 


LMaraomika 
ArynmaU  agamA  Aa  AboHtiom  of  CftHstioin^  and 
Pradietiomafor  Aa  Yaar  1706,  ^  laaae  Bidseralajf^ 
Eaq,  Yarioos  political  tncte  IbUowed,  the  moat 
conspicuous  of  which  are,  na  CenJmei  of  ika  Attiea, 
published  in  1 7  IS,  and  ns  iV6&  5/Nn<  ^l4ff  19%9i^ 
in  1714.  The  latter  incensed  the  Duke  of  AxKyle 
and  other  peers  so  much*  that  a  prodamatiao  offtr- 
ing  a  reward  of  £300  waa  iasoed  mr  the  diacoyery  of 
the  anthor.  In  1713,  Swift  waa  rewarded  with  tiie 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin;  bol  the  deslzws 
tioQ  of  all  lua  hopea  of  fbrtber  pretement  fiilknred 
soon  after,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanov«r 
to  the  throne,  and  the  return  of  the  Whig  party 
to  power.  He  withdrew  to  Ireland,  a  dSaappointed 
man,  fUl  of  bitterness  against  many  ti  the  men  and 
things  of  his  age.  His  feelings  partlr  found  Tent 
in  sereral  worka  which  he  published  on  national 
subjects,  and  which  rendered  him  exceedingly  po- 
pular— A  Pt'apoaa!  Jbr  tka  Dmweraal  Uaa  rf  Iriak 
Manrnfaetmrea,  and  Lettera  by  M.  B.  Drafiet  against 
Wood's  patent  fbr  supplying  Irdand  with  a  copper 
oc^nage.  His  talents  were  In  full  Wgoor,  and  hia 
mind,  ever  actire^  poured  forth  a  Taat  number  of 
slight  pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  17S6  i^ 
peered  GnBhar'a  Traada,  the  most  original  and 
extraordinary  of  all  hia  productlooa.  A  few  of  hia 
friends — Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gar,  and  Aibuthnot — 
were  in  the  secret  as  to  the  authonhip  of  this  sati- 
rical romance ;  but  it  puzsled  the  worid  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  this  uncertainty  tended  to  increase 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  work.  While 
courtiers  and  poUtidana  recognised  in  the  adyenturea 
of  GuUirer  many  satirical  allusions  to  the  court  and 
politics  of  England — ^to  Walpde,  Bolingbroke,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  contending  partiea  in  the 
state,  and  rarious  natters  of  secret  history — ^the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  saw  and  felt  only  the 
wonder  and  fascination  of  the  narrative.  The  ap- 
pearance, occupations,  wars,  and  pursuits  of  the  tiny 
Lilliputians — the  gigantic  Brobdingnagiana — the 
fearful,  misanthropic  picture  of  the  Yahooa — ^with 
the  philosophic  researches  at  Laputa^-all  poswuscd 
novdty  and  attraction  for  the  mere  unlearned  reader, 
who  was  alternately  agitated  with  emotiona  of  sur- 
prise, delight,  astonishment,  pity,  and  reprobatioii. 
The  charm  of  Swift's  style,  so  simple,  pure,  and  nn- 
afiTected,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity 
with  which  he  dwells  on  the  most  imprebable  cii^ 
cnmstanoea,  an  diaplayed  in  fhll  peiiectioa  in  Gnl* 
lirer,  which  was  the  uMst  carefully  flniahed  of  all 
his  worksL  Some  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  qnestioiiB^ 
and  the  best  of  his  poetry,  were  afterwards  produced. 
His  other  prose  works  were,  A  Hiatary  ^  ika  Famt 
Laat  Yeara  of  Quean  Anna  (not  published  tiU  kmg 
after  hia  death),  PoHia  CbnssrsolioR,  a  happy  satira 
on  the  firiTolities  of  frshlonable  Ufh,  and  biraeikma 
for  Servania,  a  fragment  which  also  appeared  after 
his  death,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  considerahle 
pains.  It  exemplifies  the  habit  of  minute  obserra- 
tion  which  distinguished  Swift,  and  which  some- 
times rendered  him  no  very  agreeable  inmate  of  a 
house.    Various  editions  of  Swift's  works  have  been 

Sublished,  but  the  best  and  moat  complete  is  that  by 
ir  Walter  Scott,  In  nineteen  Tolumes.  His  rank  as 
a  writer  has  long  since  been  estoUished.  In  origi- 
nality and  strength  he  has  no  superior,  and  In  wil 
and  irony— the  latter  of  which 

'—  ha  was  bora  te  iatroducs^ 
Bafinsd  it  fiist»  and  showed  its  use- 
he  shines  equally  pre-eminent    He  was  deficient  iA 
purity  of  taste  and  loftiness  of  imagination.    Ihb 
frequency  with  which  he  dwells  on  gross  and  dis- 
gusting imagesv  betrays  a  csllousness  of  fisding  thai 
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whoUj  debarred  him  from  the   purer  regions  of 
romance.    He  coold 

Laugh  and  shake  in  RabelaU'  eaiy  chair  ; 

though  it  was  ttiB,  as  Coleridge  has  remarlced, 
*the  soul  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dir  place/ 
Of  the  *  serious  air'  of  Cerrantes,  which  rope  has 
also  bestowed  on  his  friend,  the  traces  are  less  fre- 
quent and  distinct  We  can  scarcelj  conceiye  him 
to  hare  erer  read  the '  Eaery  Queen'  or '  Bf  idsunimer 
Kighfs  Dream.'  The  palpable  and  familiar  objects 
of  lifte  were  the  sources  of  his  inspiration ;  and  in 
llctitious  narratiTe,  he  excels,  like  Richardson  and 
Defoe,  by  painting  and  grouping  minute  particu- 
lars, that  impart  to  his  most  extrayagant  conceptions 
an  air  of  sober  truth  and  reality.  Always  full  of 
thought  and  observation,  his  dear  perspicuous  style 
never  tires  in  the  perusal.  When  exhausted  by  the 
works  of  imaginative  writers,  or  the  ornate  periods 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  the  plain,  earnest, 
and  manly  pages  it  Swift,  his  strong  sense,  keen 
observation,  and  caustic  wit,  are  felt  to  be  a  legacy 
of  inestimable  value.  He  was  emphatically  a  master 
in  English  literature,  and  as  such,  with  allliis  faults, 
is  entitled  to  our  reverence. 

The  satirical  vein  of  Swift  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  *  Argument  against  Abolishing  Christianity,'  the 
very  title  of  which  is  a  specimen  of  grave  irony.  It 
runs  as  follows : — *  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the 
Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as 
things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good 
elects  proposed  thereby.'  Two  specimens  of  this 
tract  are  presented. 

\^TncowvenUnea  firom  a  Propofed  AbolUion  tf 
ChritttanUy.} 

I  am  veiy  sensible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit 
and  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur  and  be  shocked  at 
the  Bight  of  so  many  daggle-tail  parsons,  who  happen 
to  fsJQ  in  their  way,  and  offend  their  eyes ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  those  wise  reformers  do  not  consider 
what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is  for  great  wits  to 
be  always  prorid^  with  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
divert  their  spleen  from  falline  on  each  other,  or  on 
themselrcs ;  especially  when  sll  this  may  be  done 
without  the  leant  imaginable  danser  to  their  persons. 
And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature : 
if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the 
free-thiukers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of 
profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so 
calculated  in  aU  points  whereon  to  display  their 
abilities  t  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius,  by  con- 
tinual ptactice,  hath  been  wholly  tum^  upon  raillexy 
and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would,  therefore, 
he  never  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  on 
any  other  subject  t  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have 
left!  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgill  for  a 
wit  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  ineuaustible 
stock  of  Christianitv  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide 
them  with  matorials  f  WhaX  other  subject  through 
all  art  or  nature  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a 
profound  author,  or  furnished  nim  with  readers  t  It 
IS  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adometh 
and  distinguisheth  the  writer.  For  had  a  hundred 
such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of 
religion,  they  would  immcdiatoly  have  sunk  into 
nlence  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  my  fears 
altogether  imac inaiy,  that  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
anity may,  pemaps,  bring  the  church  in  danger,  or 


at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble  of  another  secur- 
ing vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  misunderstood ;  I 
am  far  from  presuming  to  affirm  or  think  that  the 
church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or  as  things  now  stand, 
but  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be  so,  when  the 
Christian  religion  is  repealed.  As  plausible  as  this 
project  seems,  there  may  a  dangerous  design  lurk 
under  it.  <  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  ihui  that 
the  atheists,  deiste,  socinians,  anti-trinitarians,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  free-thinkers,  are  persons  of  little 
zeal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
Their  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the  sacramen- 
tal test;  they  are  very  indifferent  with  regard  to 
ceremonies ;  nor  do  they  hold  ihejtu  divinum  of  epis- 
copacy. Therefore  this  may  be  intended  as  one  poli- 
tic step  towards  altering  the  constitution  of  the  church 
established,  and  setting  up  presbyteiy  in  its  stead ; 
whidi  I  leave  to  be  farther  considered  by  those  at  the 
helm. 

And  therefore  if,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said, 
it  shall  still  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a  bill 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would  humbly 
offer  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  word  C7im- 
iianity,  may  be  put  reHgum  in  general ;  which  I  con- 
ceive will  much  better  answer  all  the  good  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  projectors  of  it.  For  as  long  as  we  leave 
in  being  a  God  and  his  Providence,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessarj  consequences  which  curious  and  inquisitive 
men  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  although  we  should 
ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the  present  scheme  of 
the  Ooflpel.  For  of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought, 
if  it  wilt  not  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the 
sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of  all 
objections  against  Christianity!  And  therefore  the 
free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  that  if  you  happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nail, 
the  whole  fabric  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

lArffumerUtfor  the  AholUion  of  Ckriatianity  Treated^l 

It  is  likewise  urced,  that  there  are  by  computation 
in  this  kingdom  above  ten  thousand  parsons,  whose 
revenues,  added  to  tliose  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain  at  least  two  hundred  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  free*thinking, 
enemies  to  priestcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantry, 
and  prejudices,  who  might  be  an  ornament  to  the 
court  and  town  ;  and  then,  again,  so  great  a  number 
of  able  [bodied]  divines  might  be  a  recruit  to  our 
fleet  and  armies.  This,  inde^,  appears  to  be  a  con-- 
sideration  of  some  weight ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
side,  several  thin^  deserve  to  be  oonsidersd  likewise : 
as,  first,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
in  certain  tracts  of  countiy,  like  what  we  call  parishes, 
there  should  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read 
and  write.  Then  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  islanil 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintiun.  tiso  hiuideedl: 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  thal<  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living,  thai  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent  as,  in  the  modem  foim  oft 
speech,  would  make  them  easy.        *        * 

Another  advantage  proposed  \>j  the  aholishingr  of? 
Christianity,  is  the  clear  gun  of  one  day  in  seven, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  consequently  the-- 
kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in  trade,  huii«<- 
Aess,  and  pleasure ;  besides  the  loss  to  the  publi«>.x>fi 
so  many  stately  structures  now  in  the  hands  of  «tha 
clergy,  which  might  be  converted  into  play-ho«ss% 
market-houses,  exchanges^  common  donnitoiies^  aad 
other  public  edifices. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word  if  I  call  this 
a  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  hath  been  an  old  eoi- 
tom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  assemble  in  the 
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churches  twtrj  Sondaj,  and  thai  shops  are  still  fre- 
quentlr  shut  up,  in  order,  as  it  is  oonoeired,  to  pre- 
senre  the  memory  of  that  ancient  practice ;  hut  bow 
this  can  prore  a  hindrance  to  business  or  pleasure,  is 
hard  to  ima^ne.  What  if  the  men  of  pleasure  are 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  chocolate  house  1  are  not  the  tarems  and  cof- 
feehouses open  t  can  there  be  a  more  conrenient  sea- 
son for  taking  a  dose  of  physic  t  is  not  Sunday  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  1  But  I 
would  fain  know  how  it  can  be  pretended  that  the 
churches  are  misapplied!  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezvouses  of  gallantry!  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box  with  greater  ad- 
Tantage  of  dress !  where  more  meetings  for  business ! 
where  more  bargains  driren  of  all  sorts  t  and  where  so 
many  conreniences  or  incitements  to  sleep ! 

There  is  one  adrantage,  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  alMlishinc  of  ChristianitT : 
that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among  us,  by 
removing  those  factious  distinctions  of  high  and  low 
church,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Church 
of  England,  which  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs 
upon  public  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  dispose  men 
to  prefer  the  gratifying  themselves,  or  depressing  their 
adversaries^  before  the  most  important  interest  of  the 


I  oonfets,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advan- 
tage would  redound  to  the  nation  br  this  expedient,  I 
would  submit,  and  be  silent ;  but  wiU  any  man  say,  that 
if  the  words  drinking,  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  were 
by  act  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English  tongue 
and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  moniing 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of 
truth  f  Is  this  a  fair  consequence  I  Or  if  the  physicians 
would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  stone,  would  that  expedient  serve  like  so 
many  talismans  to  destroy  the  aiseases  themselves ! 
Are  party  and  faction  rooted  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper 
than  phrases  borrowed  from  religion,  or  founded  upon 
no  firmer  principles !  and  is  our  own  language  so  poor, 
that  we  cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them  T  Are 
envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill  noraen- 
clators,  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners!  Will  not  heydukes  and  mamalukes,  manda- 
rines and  pashaws,  or  any  other  words  formed  at 
pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
ministry  from  others  who  would  be  in  it  if  they  could  ? 
What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to  varr  the  form  of 
speech,  and,  instead  of  the  word  church,  make  it  a 
Question  in  politics,  whether  the  Monument  be  in 
danger  !  Because  religion  was  nearest  at  hand  to  fur- 
nish a  few  convenient  phrases,  is  our  invention  so  bar- 
ren we  can  find  no  other !  Suppose,  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  Tories  favoured  Margarita,  the  V\'liigs  Mrs 
Tofts,  and  the  Trimmers  Valcntint,!  would  not  Mar- 
garitians,  Toftians,  and  Valentinians  be  very  tolerable 
marks  of  distinction!  The  Prasini  and  Veniti,  two 
most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  began  (if  I  remember 
ri^ht)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  in  ribbons ;  and  we 
might  contend  with  as  good  a  ^raoe  about  the  dignity 
of  the  blue  and  the  green,  which  would  serve  as  pro- 
perly to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the 
kingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
borrowed  from  religion.  And  therefore  I  think  there 
is  little  force  in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
prospect  of  so  great  an  advantage  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  anin  objected,  as  a  tcij  absurd  ridiculons' 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much 
lesi  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  most  in  use 
towwdi  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  ri<^eB,  and  pleasure, 
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which  are  the  coAstant  practice  of  all  men  aliTe. 
But  this  objection  is,  I  think,  a  little  unworthy  ao 
refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  argue  this  matter 
calmly :  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  any  polite  free- 
thinker, whether,  in  the  pursuit  of  gratifying  a  pre- 
dominant passion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a  wonder- 
ful incitement  by  reflecting  it  was  a  thing  forbidden ; 
and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  taate, 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  special  can  thai 
the  ladies  should  be  furnished  with  prohibited  silks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  other  prohibitiona  were 
promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleasures  of  the 
town ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedients,  begin  al* 
ready,  as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  giving 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  the  spleen. 

{Ludicrout  Image  ef  Ftmalieiim,} 
[FroBB  a  *  Difoourse  on  the  Operation  of  the  Bpixtt.*] 

It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet,  that  upon  a  visit  he  wat 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  offer  of  several 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ;  as,  fiery  chariots^ 
winged  hones,  and  celestial  sedans ;  but  be  refused 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothing 
but  his  ass.  Now,  this  inclination  of  Mahomet,  at 
singular  as  it  seems,  hath  since  been  taken  up  by  a 
great  number  of  devout  Christians,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reason.  For,  since  that  Anbian  is  known  to 
have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his  religious  system  from 
the  Christian  fikith,  it  is  but  just  he  should  pay  re- 
prisals to  such  as  would  challenge  them ;  wherein  the 
ffood  people  of  England,  to  do  them  all  right,  have  not 
been  backward.  For  though  there  is  not  anpr  other 
nation  in  the  world  so  plentifully  provided  with  car- 
riages for  that  journey,  either  as  to  safety  or  eaae^ 
yet  there  are  abundance  of  us  who  will  not  be  satia- 
fied  with  any  other  machine  besides  this  of  Mahomei. 

A  Mediiatum  upom  a  Broomttkk,  aeeordmg  le  A< 
9t^  and  manner  qf  ikt  Hon,  Robert  BoyU^e  Medita- 
Itons. 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  bthold  inglo* 
riously  lying  in  that  neglected  comer,  I  once  knew  in 
a  flourishing  ntate  in  a  forest ;  it  was  full  of  sap,  full 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now  in  vain  doea 
the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  nature,  bj 
tyinff  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapless 
trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down,  the  branches  on  the 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drudgery, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make 
her  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself;  at  len^h,  worn 
out  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids,  it  it 
either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last 
use  of  kindling  a  fire.  When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed, 
and  said  within  myself.  Surely  mortal  man  is  a 
broomstick!  nature  scut  him  into  the  world  strong 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  vrearing  his  own 
hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this  reason- 
ing Tegetable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has 
lopped  ofi^  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk;  he  then  flics  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  periwig, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs, 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  nerer  grew  on  hb  head ; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to  enter 
the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoils  it  never  bore, 
and  all  covered  with  dust,  thouA  the  sweepinn  of 
the  finest  lady*s  chamber,  we  should  be  apt  to  ridicule 
and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we  are  of 
our  own  excellences,  and  other  men's  defaults! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head:  and  pny. 
what  is  man  but  a  topsy-turvy  creature,  his  animni 
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fiumltiet  perpeti^ly  mounted  on  bii  nttioual,  his 
head  where  hia  heels  should  he — ^groTelUng  on  the 
euihl  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  he  a 
unirenal  reformer  and  corrector  of  ahuses,  a  remorer 
of  grieTanoefl ;  n^es  into  erery  slut's  comer  of  nature, 
bringing  hidden  corruptions  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before,  sharing 
deeply  all  the  whUe  in  the  Teiy  same  pollutions  he 
pretends  to  sweep  away.  His  last  days  are  spent  in 
ilaTery  to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deserving ; 
till,  worn  to  the  stumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  b 
either  kicked  out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle 
flames  for  others  to  icum  ihemselTes  by. 

lAdveiUure$  (/  OuUiver  in  Bnibdingnag.'] 

[Thiown  •wiftwjut  a  people  described  ss  about  ninety  feet 
hlgb,  Gulliver  is  taken  In  obarge  by  a  young  Udy  oonneeted 
with  the  court,  who  had  two  boxes  made  in  which  to  keep  him 
and  carry  him  about.] 

I  should  have  lired  happy  enough  in  that  country, 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  several  ridi- 
culous and  troublesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
•hidl  venture  to  relate.  Olumdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  smaller  box, 
and  would  sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dwaif  left  the  auera,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  thoee  gardens,  and  my  nurse  having  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  being  dose  together,  near  some  dwarf 
M>p]e  trees^I  must  need  show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allu< 
sion  between  him  and  the  trees,  which  happens  to 
hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Where- 
upon the  malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each 
of  them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumb- 
ling about  my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on 
my  face  ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf 
was  pardoned  at  my  desirr,  because  I  had  given  the 
pxoTocation. 

Another  day  Olumdalclitch  left  me  on  a  smooth 

S SB-plat  to  divert  myself,  while  she  walked  at  some 
tanoe  with  her  governess.  In  the  meantime  there 
suddenly  fell  such  a  violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  I  was  down,  the  hail-stones  gave  me  such 
cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls ;  however,  1  made  a  shift  to  creep 
on  all  fours,  and  shelter  myself  by  lying  flat  on  my 
face,  on  the  lee-side  of  a  border  of  lemon  thyme,  but 
BO  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  go 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  nature  in  that  country  observ- 
ing the  same  proportion  through  all  her  operations,  a 
hail-stone  is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  laige  as 
one  in  Europe,  whicn  I  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  to  weif  h  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
the  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurse,  believing  she 
had  put  me  in  a  secure  place,  which  I  often  intr^kted 
her  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thou^ts,  and 
having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  double  of 
carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden  with 
her  eovemess  and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
While  die  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  small 
white  Rpaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  ^trdeners, 
having  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  happened  to 
range  near  the  place  where  I  lay  ;  the  dog,  following 
the  scent,  came  directlv  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
mouth  ran  straight  to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  set  roe  gently  on  the  ground.  By  good  fortune 
he  had  been  so  well  taught,  that  I  was  carried  between 
his  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  my 
dothesi.    But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well. 


and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands,  and 
asked  me  how  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  amazed  and  out 
of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  came  to  myself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to 
my  little  nurse,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  ouled  : 
she  severely  reprimanded  the  gardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  But  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and  never 
known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's 
anger,  and  truly,  as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Olumdalclitch 
never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  future  out  of  her 
sight.  I  had  been  long  afridd  of  this  resolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I  was 
left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar- 
den, made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under  a  thick  e8|>alier,  he 
would  have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill, 
I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  through  which  that  ani- 
mal had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  corned  some  lie,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excuse  myself  for  spoiling  my 
clothes. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  mors  pleased  or  mor- 
tified to  obflerve  in  those  solitary  walks  that  the 
smaller  birds  did  not  appear  to  m  at  all  afraid  of 
me,  but  would  hop  about  me,  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
difference and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were 
near  them.  I  remember,  a  thrush  had  the  confidence 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  Olumdalclitch  had  iust  given  me  for  my 
breakfast.  When  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavour- 
ing to  peck  my  fingers,  which  I  durst  not  venture 
within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would  hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did 
before.  But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  seizing  him  by  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse. 
However,  the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
wings  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  though  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the  readi  of 
his  daws,  that  I  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  1  was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next 
day  for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  an  England  swan. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sea-voyam,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when 
I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  understood  how 
to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exei^ 
cise  of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient  for  my  health  t 
I  answered,  that  I  understood  both  very  well ;  for  id- 
though  my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon 
or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced 
to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  in  their  countxy,  where  the 
smallest  wherry  was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
among  us,  and  such  a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would 
never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said  if 
I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in. 
The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and,  by  my  i»« 
structiuns,  in  ten  days  finixhed  a  pleasure-boat*  with 
all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight  Euro- 
peans. When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was  so  de- 
lighted, that  she  ran  with  it  in  her-  lap  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a  cistern  full  of  water  with 
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ma  in  it  bj  w»j  of  triftl ;  when  I  could  not  manage 
my  two  fcullt,  or  little  oan,  for  want  of  room.  But 
tha  queen  had  before  oontrired  another  project.  She 
ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three 
hundred  feet  lonff,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deen,  which 
being  well  pitched,  to  prereut  iteking,  wan  placed  on 
the  floor  along  the  wall  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palare. 
It  had  a  cock  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water, 
when  it  began  to  crow  stale  ;  and  two  aenranti  could 
aaailv  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Hen  I  often  uaed  to 
low  for  mr  own  dircnion,  at  well  af  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladiet,  who  thought  themaeWes  well  enter- 
tained with  my  akill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I  would 
put  up  mv  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to 
Btaer,  while  the  ladies  gare  me  a  gale  with  their  ians ; 
and,  when  ther  were  weaiy,  some  of  the  pages  would 
blow  my  sail  n>rward  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed 
my  art  by  steering  starboard  or  larboard,  as  1  pleased. 
When  I  had  done,  GlumdalcUtch  always  carried  back 
my  boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 
In  this  exercise  I  onoe  met  an  accident,  which  had 
like  to  haTS  cost  me  my  life ;  for  one  of  the  pages 
haring  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  gOTemess, 
iHko  attended  GlumdalcUtch,  reiy  officiously  lifted  me 
up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  I  happened  to  slip 
througk  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly  hare  fallen 
down  forty  f4*et  upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a 
oorkinc-pin  that  stuck  in  the  good  gentlewoman's 
stomadier;  the  head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my 
ihirt  and  the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Olnmdalclitch 
nui  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  servants  whose  oflke  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with  fresh  water, 
was  so  careleM  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not  perceiTing  it) 
slip  out  of  his  pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I  was 
put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a  resting-plaoe, 
climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side, 
that  I  was  foroed  to  balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  orertuming.  When  the  froff  was 
got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of  the  boat, 
and  then  over  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious  slime. 
The  largeness  of  its  ftatures  made  it  anpear  the  most 
deform^  animal  that  can  be  oonceifed.  However,  I 
desired  GlumdalcUtch  to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of  my  sculls,  and  at 
last  foroed  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  ever  underwent  in  that 

kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to  one 

of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.    GlumdalcUtch  had 

locked  me  up  in  her  closet,  while  she  went  somewhere 

upon  business,  or  a  Tisit.    The  weather  being  Tery 

warm,  the  closet-window  was  left  open,  as  well  as  the 

windows  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 

QSuaUy  lired,  because  of  its  laigeness  and  conveniency. 

As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heai^ 

something  bounce  in  at  the  closet*window,  and  skip 

about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat,  although 

I  wen  much  alarmed,  yet  I  Tentured  to  look  out,  but 

not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  firolic- 

some  animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  tiU 

at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  wnicfa  he  seemed  to 

Tlew  with  great  pleasun  and  curiosity,  peepinc  in  at 

the  door  and  eroy  window.  I  ntrsated  to  the  Suiher 

comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking 

in  at  ereiy  side  put  me  into  sudi  a  fright,  that  I 

wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the 

.  bed,  as  I  mi||[ht  easily  have  done.    After  some  time 

.  spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  diattering,  he  at  last 

,  espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 

>  door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse, 

,  although  I  often  shifted  place  to  aroid  him,  he  at 

lencth  seised  the  lappet  of  my  coat  Twhich,  being 

[  jnade  of  that  country's  silki  was  yeiy  thicK  and  strong), 


and  dragged  roe  out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  ri^t  fore- 
foot, anohcld  me  as  a  nurse  does  a  child  she  is  going 
to  suckle,  just  as  I  hare  seen  the  Fame  sort  of  crea- 
ture do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe;  and  when  I 
offered  to  struggle,  he  squeexed  me  so  hard,  that  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  young  one  of 
his  own  species,  by  his  often  stroking  my  face  very 
gentlv  with  his  other  paw.  In  these  diversions  hie 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  closetnioor,  as  if 
somebody  wen  opening  it;  whereupon  he  suddenly 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had  come  in, 
ana  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon 
three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he 
clambered  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.  I 
heard  Glumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almost  dis- 
tracted; that  quarti'r  of  the  palace  vras  all  in  an 
uproar ;  the  servants  ran  for  ladders ;  the  monkey 
was  seen  bv  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one  of 
his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  vrith  the  other,  by 
cramming  into  my  mouth  some  rictuals  he  had 
squeexed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  hia  chaps,  and 
patting  me  when  I  would  not  eat ;  whcmt  many  of 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  neither 
do  1  think  they  justly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for  vrith- 
out  question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enou^  to  every- 
body  but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw  up  stones, 
hoping  to  drire  the  monkey  dovm;  but  this  was 
strictly  forbidden,  or  else  veiy  probabQr  my  brains 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  wen  now  applied,  and  mounted  by 
several  men,  which  the  monkey  observing,  and  finding 
himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  able  to  make 
speed  enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  me  drop  on  a 
ndge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Hen  I  sat  for  some 
time,  five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  blown  dovm  by  the  wind,  or  to 
fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tumbling  over 
and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ;  but  an  honest 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen,cUmbed  up,  and  putting 
me  into  his  breeches-pocket,  brought  me  down  sale. 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff  the  mon- 
key had  crammed  down  my  thitMit ;  but  my  dear 
little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth  with  a  smaU 
needle,  and  then  I  fell  a  romiting,  which  gave  me 
great  nlief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak,  and  bruised  in  the 
sides  with  the  squeeies  given  me  by  this  odious  Mil- 
mal,  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight. 
The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  eveiy  day  to 
inquin  after  my  health,  and  her  majesty  made  me 
several  visits  during  my  sickness.  The  monkey  vras 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal  should 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  recovery  to  re- 
turn him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was  pleased  to 
lally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.  He  asked 
me  what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  wen  while  I 
lay  in  the  monkey's  paw ;  how  I  Uked  the  Tie- 
tuals  he  gave  me ;  his  manner  of  feeding ;  and 
whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sharpened  my 
stomach.  He  desired  to  know  what  I  would  have 
done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  conntiy.  I 
told  his  mi^esty  that  in  Europe  we  had  no  monkeys 
except  such  as  wen  brought  for  curiosities  from  other 
places,  ahd  so  small,  that  I  oould  deal  with  a  dosen 
of  them  together,  if  they  pnsumed  to  attack  me. 
And  as  for  that  monstrous  animal  with  whom  I  irat 
so  lateljr  engaged  (it  was  indeed  as  laige  as  an  ele- 
phant), if  my  rean  had  suffered  me  to  think  so  fiu*  as 
to  make  use  of  my  hancer  Hooking  fiercely,  and  dap- 
ping mj  hand  upon  the  hilt  as  I  spoke)  when  he 
Kked  his  paw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I  should 
ve  given  him  such  a  wound  as  would  have  made 
him  ^ad  to  withdraw  it  with  mon  haste  than  he  pnl 
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it  in.  ThiB  I  deliTavd  in  a  finn  tone,  like  a  person 
who  was  jealous  lest  his  coon^  should  be  called  in 
question.  However,  m j  speech  produced  nothing  else 
besides  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  majesty  from  those  about  him  could  not  make 
them  contain.  This  made  me  reflect,  how  vain  an 
attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  do  himself 
honour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
equality  or  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  have 
seen  the  moral  oi  my  own  behaviour  very  frequent  in 
England  since  my  return,  where  a  little  contemptible 
vanet,  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  importance, 
and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  persons 
of  the  kingdom. 

ISattre  on  Pretended  PhUoeopken  and  PrqjeetonJ] 

[In  the  deserlption  of  his  fancied  Aoademj  of  Lagado  in 
Gulliver's  Travels,  Swtft  ridicules,  those  quack  pretendets  to 
aotenoo  and  knavish  projectors  who  were  so  common  In  his 
day,  and  whosesohcmes  Bnmfltimas  led  to  minous  and  distress- 
ing oonsequeneea] 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in 
it  one  or  mote  projectors,  and  I  believe  I  could  not 
I  e  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with 
iooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beud  long,  ragged, 
and  singed  in  several  places.  His  clothes,  snirt,  and 
skin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  been  eight 
yean  upon  a  project  for  extracting  sun-beams  out  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  mto  vials  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  in- 
clement summers.  He  told  me -he  did  not  doubt  in 
eight  years  more  that  he  dtould  be  able  to  supply  the 

fovemor's  gardens  with  sunshine  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 
ut  he  complained  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  give  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity,  especially  since  this  had  been  a 
very  dear  season  for  cucumbers.  1  made  him  a  small 
present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  Uieir  practice  of  be^;ing 
from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder, 
who  likewise  showed  me  a  treatise  he  umI  written 
concerning  the  malleability  of  fire,  whidi  he  intended 
to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by  beginning 
at  the  roof,  and  working  downwards  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 
those  two  prudent  insects,  the  bee  and  the  spider. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly  pleased  with  a 
projector  who  had  found  a  device  of  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the  chaiges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is  this  :  in  an  acre 
of  ground,  you  bair,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  eight 
deep,  a  quantitv  of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other 
masts  or  vegetables,  whereof  these  animahi  are  fondest ; 
then  you  drive  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  root  up  the  whole 
sround  in  search  of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  sow- 
ing, at  the  same  time  manuring  it  with  their  dung.  It 
is  true,  upon  experiment  they  found  the  charge  and 
trouble  very  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no  crop. 
However,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  all  hung  round  with  cobwebs,  except  a  nar- 
row passage  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out.  At  my 
entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to  disturb  his 
webs.  He  lamented  the  fatal  mistake  the  world  had 
been  so  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms,  while  we  had 
mch  plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who  infinitely  excelled 
the  former,  because  they  understood  how  to  weave  as 
well  as  spin.    And  he  proposed  farther,  that  by  em- 


ploying spiders,  the  charge  of  dyeing  silks  would  be 
wholly  saved ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convinced  when 
he  showed  me  a  vast  numbw  of  flies  most  beautifUIly 
coloured,  wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders ;  assuring  us, 
that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  from  them ;  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  evervbody's 
fancy,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies, 
of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  mo> 
tions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and  ooin> 
cide  with  all  accidental  turning  of  the  winds. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shall  no4 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  observed, 
being  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  only  seen  one  side  of  the  academy, 
the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of  spe- 
culative learning,  of  whom  I  shall  say  something 
when  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  more, 
who  is  called  among  them  the  universal  artist.  He 
told  us  he  had  bom  thirty  years  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  life.  He 
had  two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  and 
fifly  men  at  work ;  some  were  condensing  air  into  a  diy 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and  let- 
ting the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate ;  othen 
softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cushions ;  othen 
petrifying  the  hoofs  o£  a  living  horse  to  preserve  them 
from  foundering.  The  artist  himself  was  at  that  time 
busv  upon  two  great  designs ;  the  first  to  sow  land 
with  diaff,  wherein  he  a&med  the  true  seminal  vir- 
tue to  be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several 
experiments,  which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  com- 
prehend. The  other  was,  by  a  certain  composition  of 
gums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  outwardly  applied, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  young  lambs, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  reasonable  time  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  naked  sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  academy, 
where,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  projectors  in  specu- 
lative learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  very  large  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  frame  which  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  room,  he  said,  perhaps  I  might  wonder  to  see 
him  employed  in  a  proiect  for  improving  speculative 
knowledge  by  practical  and  mechanical  operations. 
But  the  world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefalneai, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble  «udted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man*s  head.  Every 
one  uiew  how  laborious  the  usual  method  is  of  attain- 
ing to  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  by  his  contrivance, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  dutige,  and 
with  a  little  bodily  labour,  may  write  books  in  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and  theolofiv, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  fenius  or  study.  He 
then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  tne  sides  whereof  all 
his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet  square^ 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies 
was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  die,  but  soma  laiger  than  others.  They 
were  all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits 
of  wood  were  covered  on  every  square  with  paper 
pasted  on  them ;  and  on  these  papers  were  written  all 
the  words  of  their  language  in  their  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  declensions,  but  without  any  order.  The 
professor  then  desired  me  to  observe,  for  he  was  going 
to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The  pupils,  at  his  com- 
mand, took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then 
commanded  six-and-thirty  of  tne  lads  to  read  tbt 
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MTWftl  liMi  loftlr  M  thej  appeared  upon  the  frame ; 
and  wKan  iiMf  found  three  or  four  words  together 
that  might  otake  part  of  a  lentenoe,  they  dictated  to 
the  four  remaining  boja,  who  were  ecribefl.  This  work 
WM  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  at  every  turn 
the  engine  was  so  contrived,  that  the  words  shifted 
into  new  places  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moved 
upside  down. 

Six  hours  a-day  the  young  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  profeisor  showed  me  several 
Tolumes  in  lane  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
Mfiteness,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
«ut  of  thoee  rich  materials  to  give  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  however, 
might  be  still  improved,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 

Sablic  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
ve  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblise  the 
managen  to  contribute  in  conunon  Uieir  several  ool- 
leotioni. 

Ho  aMtored  me  that  this  invention  had  employed  all 
his  thoughts  from  his  youth ;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  whole  Tocabulaiy  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
ftrictest  computation  of  the  «neral  proportion  there 
is  in  books,  between  the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns, 
and  verbs,  and  other  puts  of  speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  this  il- 
lustrious person  for  his  great  communicativenees,  and 
promised,  if  ever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  that  I  would  do  him  justice,  as 
tiM  sole  inventor  of  this  wondeiful  machine,  the  form 
and  contrivance  of  which  I  desired  leave  to  delineate 
upon  paper.  1  told  him,  although  it  were  the  custom 
or  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventicms  from  each 
other,  who  had  thereby  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
became  a  controvert  which  was  the  right  owner,  yet 
I  would  take  such  caution  that  he  should  have  the 
honour  entire  without  a  rival. 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  languages,  where 
three  profesoors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improving 
that  or  their  own  country. 

The  first  proiect  was  to  shorten  discourse  by  cuttinc 
polysyllables  into  one,  and  leaving  out  verbs  and 
participles ;  because,  in  reality,  all  things  imaginable 
are  but  nouni. 

The  other  was  a  scheme  for  entirelv  abolishing  all 
words  whatsoever ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  ad- 
vaata^  in  point  of  health  as  well  as  brevity :  for,  it 
is  plain,  that  every  w(Mrd  we  speak  is  in  some  degree 
a  diminutation  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  since  words 
are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as 
were  neceasaiy  to  express  the  particular  business  they 
are  to  discourse  on.  And  thu  invention  would  cer- 
tainly have  tdcen  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to 
nuse  a  rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  afler  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers ;  such  constant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  science  are  the-  common  people.  However, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselves  b^  things ;  which 
hath  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he 
must  be  obliged  in  proportion  to  carry  a  greater 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  aiford 
one  or  two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have 
often  beheld  two  of  those  ssges  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlen  among  us,  who, 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  would  lay  down  their 
loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an 
hour  together;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their 
Uava.    Bttty  for  short  oonvenations,  a  man  may  cany 


implements  in  his  pockets  and  under  his  arms,  enon^ 
to  supply  him,  and  in  his  house  he  cannot  be  at  a 
loss;  therefore  the  room  where  company  meet  to 
practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand, 
requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  of  artificial 
converse. 

Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  invention 
was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  universal  language  to 
be  understood  in  all  civilised  nations,  whose  goods 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  same  kind,  or  nearly 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  easily  be  compre- 
hended. And  thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes  or  ministers  of  state,  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

1  was  at  the  mathematical  school,  where  the  master 
taueht  his  pupils  after  a  method  scarce  imaginable  to 
us  m  Europe.  The  proposition  and  demonstration 
were  fairlv  written  on  a  thin  wafer,  with  ink  compoeed 
of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student  was  to 
swallow  upon  a  fastinc  stomach,  and  for  three  davs 
following  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  As  the 
wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  brain, 
bearing  the  proposition  along  with  it.  But  the  suc- 
cess hath  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly  by  some 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  partly  by 
the  perverseness  of  lads ;  to  whom  this  bolus  is  so 
nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside,  and  dis- 
charge it  upwards  before  it  ca^  operate ;  neither  have 
they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long  an  abstinence 
as  the  prescription  requires. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  but  ill 
entertained,  the  proMssors  ^pearing  in  my  judgment 
wholly  out  of  their  senses,  wnich  is  a  scene  thai  never 
fails  to  make  me  melancholy.  These  unhappy  people 
were  proposing  schemes  for  persuading  monarchs  to 
choose  favourites  upon  the  score  of  their  wisdom, 
capacity,  and  virtue ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  consult 
Uie  public  good ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilities, 
and  eminent  services ;  of  instructing  princes  to  know 
their  true  interest,  b^  placing  it  on  the  same  founda- 
tion with  that  of  tiieir  people ;  of  choosing  for  employ- 
ments persons  qualified  to  exercise  them ;  with  many 
other  wild  impossible  chimeras,  that  nevw  entered 
before  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  con- 
firmed in  me  the  old  observation,  that  thera  is  nothing 
so  extravagant  and  irrational  which  some  philosophen 
have  not  maintained  for  truth. 

But,  however,  I  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this  part 
of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  them 
wera  not  so  visionary.    There  was  a  most  in^niona 
doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versed   m   the 
whole  nature  and  system  of  government.    This  illus- 
trious person  had  very  usefully  employed  his  studies 
in  finding  out  effectual  remedies  for  all  diseases  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  public  ad- 
ministration are  subject  by  the  vices  or  infirmities  of 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentiousness  of 
those  who  are  to  obey.    For  instance,  whereas  aU 
writers  and  reasonem  have  agreed  that  then  is  a  strict 
universal  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical body,  can  there  be  anything  more  evident  than 
that  the  health  of  both  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
diseases  cured,  by  the  same  prescnptions.    It  is  al- 
lowed that  senates  and   great   councils   are  often 
troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peccant 
humours ;  with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  more 
of  the  heart ;  with  strong  convulsions ;  with  grievous 
contractions  of  the  nerves  and  sinews  in  both  hands, 
but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen,  flatus,  vertigoes, 
and    deliriums;   with    scrofulous    tumours  full    oi 
foetid  purulent  matter ;  with  sour  frothy  nictations ; 
with  canine  ai>petite8,  and  crudencss  of  digestion ; 
besides  many  others  needless  to  mention.    This  doctor 
therefore  proposed,  that  upon  the  meeting  of  a  senate, 
certain  phprsicians  should  attend  at  the  three  &Ft  days 
of  their  sittings  and  at  the  close  of  each  dayV  debate 
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feel  the  pnUes  of  ererj  Kiiator ;  after  which,  hftring 
maturely  considered  and  consulted  upon  the  nature  of 
the  leTeral  maladies,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  thej 
should  on  the  fourth  day  return  to  the  senate-house, 
attended  hj  their  apotnecaries  stored  with  proper 
medicines ;  and,  before  the  members  sat,  admmister 
to  each  of  them  lenitives,  aperitiTes,  abstersives,  corro- 
siTes,  restringents,  palliatiyes,  lazatives,  cephalalgics, 
icterics,  apophlegmatics,  acoustics,  as  their  several 
cases  required;  and,  according  as  these  medicines 
should  operate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense  to 
the  public,  and  might,  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  use  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  those  coun- 
tries  where  senates  hare  any  share  in  the  legislative 
power ;  beget  unanimity,  shorten  debates,  open  a  few 
mouths  which  are  now  closed,  and  doee  many  more 
which  are  now  open ;  curb  the  petulancy  of  the  young, 
and  correct  the  positiveness  of  the  old;  rouse  the 
stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Again,  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
Ikvourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short  and  weak 
memories,  the  same  doctor  proposed,  that  whoever 
attended  a  first  minister,  after  having  told  his  busi- 
ness with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  in  the  plainest 
words,  should,  at  his  departure,  give  the  said  minister 
a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  in  the  belly,  or  tread 
on  his  coins,  or  lu|^  him  thrice  by  both  ean,  or  run  a 
pin  into  his  body,  or  pinch  his  arms  black  and  blue, 
to  prevent  foigeuulness ;  and  at  eveiy  levee  day  re- 
peat the  same  operation,  until  the  business  were  done 
or  absolutely  refused.  ^ 

He  likewise  directed  that  every  senator  in  the 
great  council  of  a  nation,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  argued  in  the  defence  of  it,  should  be 
obliged  to  ehe  his  vote  directly  contrary ;  because  if 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  terminate 
in  the  good  of  the  public 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  offered  a 
wonderful  contrivance  to  reconcile  them.  The  method 
is  this :  You  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each  party ; 
you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whose  heads 
are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then  let  two  nice  operaton  saw 
off  the  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same  time,  in 
such  manner  that  ^e  brain  may  be  equally  divided. 
Let  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  interchanged,  apply- 
ing each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.  It 
teems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requireth  some  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  professor  assured  us,  that,  if  it  were 
dexterously  performed,  the  cure  would  he  infallible. 
For  he  argued  thus :  that  the  two  half  brains  being 
left  to  debate  the  matter  between  themselves  within 
the  space  of  one  skull,  would  soon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  and  produce  that  moderation,  as  well 
as  regularity  of  thinking,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  came  into  the 
world  only  to  watch  and  govern  its  motions :  and  as 
to  the  difference  of  brains  in  quantity  or  quality, 
among  those  who  are  directors  in  faction,  the  doctor 
assured  us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  professors, 
about  the  most  commodious  and  effectual  ways  and 
means  of  raising  money  without  grieving  the  subject. 
The  first  afiirmed,  the  justest  meUiod  would  be  to  lay 
a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  every  man  to  be  rated  after  the  fairest  manner 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was  of  an 
opinion  directly  contrary;  to  tax  those  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly  value  them- 
selves ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
d^rces  of  excelling,  the  decision  whereof  should  be  left 
entirely  to  their  own  breast.  The  highest  tax  was  upon 
men  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
•lid  the  assessments  according  to  the  number  and 


natures  of  the  favours  thev  have  received,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  to  be  their  own  vouchers.  Wit, 
valour,  and  politeness,  were  likewise  proposed  to  be 
largely  taxed,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  by 
every  person  giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum  of 
what  he  poss^sed.  But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  learning,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  bcH 
cause  they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind, 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  his  neighbouTy 
or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  according  to 
their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they  had 
the  same  pririlege  with  the  men,  to  be  determined  by 
their  own  judgment.  But  constancy,  chastity,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  ratisd,  because  they 
would  not  bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  raffle  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giving 
security  that  he  would  Tote  for  tne  court,  whether  he 
won  or  no ;  after  whidi  the  loeers  had  in  their  turn 
the  liberty  of  raffling  upon  the  next  vacancy.  Thus, 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive;  none 
would  complain  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whose  shoulden 
are  broader  and  stronffer  than  those  of  a  ministry. 

Another  professor  showed  me  a  large  paper  of  in- 
structions for  discovering  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  government. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia,  by  the 
natives  called  Langden,  where  I  had  long  sojourned, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  wholly  of  discoverers, 
witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences, 
swearers,  together  with  their  several  subservient  and 
subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  con- 
duct, and  pay  of  ministeiB  and  their  deputies.  The 
plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  those  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  charac- 
ters of  profound  politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to 
a  crazy  administration ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  dis- 
contents; to  fill  their  cofieit  with  forfeitures;  and 
raise  or  sink  the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either 
shall  best  answer  their  private  advantage.  It  is  first 
agreed  and  settled  among  them  what  suspected  per- 
sons shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effectual  care  is 
taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  other  papers,  and 
put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papers  are  delivered 
to  a  set  of  artists  very  dexterous  in  finding  out  the 
mjrsterious  meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 
For  instance,  they  can  deciphw  a  close-stool  to  sieniijr 
a  privy-council ;  a  flock  of  geeee,  a  senate ;  a  lame 
dog,  an  invader ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  bux- 
zani,  a  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high-priest ;  a  gibbet,  a 
secretary  of  state;  a  duuuber-pot,  a  committee  of 
grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ;  a  broom,  a  revolu- 
tion; a  mouse-trap,  an  employment;  a  bottomless 
pit,  the  treasury ;  a  sink,  a  court ;  a  cap  and  bells,  a 
favourite ;  a  broken  reed,  a  court  of  justice ;  an  empty 
tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore,  the  administntion. 

When  this  method  fails,  they  have  two  others  more 
effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  call  acros- 
tics and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  decipher  all  ini- 
tial letters  into  political  meanings  ;  thus,  N  shall  sig- 
nify a  nlot,  B  a  regiment  of  horse,  L  a  fleet  at  sea.  Or, 
secondly,  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  any  su8p«cted  paper,  they  can  lay  open  the  deepest 
designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example,  if 
I  should  say  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend,  Our  brother  Tom 
hath  just  got  the  piles,  a  man  of  skill  in  this  art  would 
discover  how  the  same  letters  which  compose  that 
sentence  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  words-^ 
Resist — a  plot  is  brought  home — the  tower.  And  this 
is  the  anagramatic  m^hod. 

The  professor  made  me  great  acknowledgments  for 
communicating  these  observations,  and  promised  ta 
make  honourable  mention  of  me  in  his  treatise. 
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I7%(mf^  on  Variom  M^eetaJ] 

W«  bATe  jott  nligion  tmon^  io  nuke  vt  kaHf  hat 
B«t  enough  to  nuke  lu  2ow  ono  snothcr. 

When  we  deiire  or  loUcit  Mijiking,  our  mindi  ran 
iribollj  on  the  good  ride  or  ciicametMioee  of  it ;  when 
it  is  obtained,  our  mind  rune  coly  on  the  bed  once. 

When  a  true  genios  nppeeieUi  in  the  world,  you 
nmj  know  him  bj  this  innUible  rign,  that  the  dunces 
nie  nil  in  oonfedemiCT  against  him. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  daj  of  jud^ent, 
thste  will  be  small  allowance  gircn  to  the  wise  for 
their  want  of  monds,  or  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want 
«f  fiuth,  because  both  are  without  excuse.  This 
lendefi  the  adTantages  equal  ot  ignoruioe  and  know- 
ledge. But  some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices 
la  the  ignorant,  will  perhape  be  foigiTcn  upon  the 
etrangth  of  temptation  to  eaim. 

It  ii  pleasant  to  obserre  how  ftee  the  present  age  is 
Ib  laying  taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages  shall  talk 
ef  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  posteiitj :'  wheieas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  teJcen  up  about  pie- 
Mot  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  in  disputes  as  in  armies,  where  the  weaker  side 
■etteth  up  &Ise  lights,  and  maketh  a  great  noise,  that 
the  enemj  may  beliere  them  to  be  more  numerous 
•ad  strouf  than  they  really  are. 

I  have  known  some  men  posseesed  of  cood  qualities, 
which  were  teij  serrioeable  to  others,  but  useless  to 
themselves ;  like  a  sunniial  on  the  front  of  a  hous^  to 
inform  the  neighbours  and  passengers,  but  not  the 
CIV  net  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  lore, 
politics,  religion,  learning,  fcc,  beginning  from  his 
youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  incon- 
ristencies  and  contradictions  would  appear  at  last  1 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  ie  be- 
eanse  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miser- 
able, for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to  pru- 
dence and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest 
oAces :  so,  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  poeture 
with  creeping. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  publio  for 
being  eminent. 

No  wise  man  erer  wished  to  be  Tounger. 
An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones 
you  gave  before. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  lecrires, 
and  the  sinoerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  soardty  of  matter  and 
teareity  of  words :  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  langnace, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speak- 
ing, to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  whereas 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
tet  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and  these  are  alwm 
leady  at  the  mouth.  80  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mtA  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and 
the  like ;  by  which  they  plainly  confess  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such  as  their 
friends  would  not  belieye  if  they  had  not  been  told : 
wheieas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greatest  honours 
below  his  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires 
ihe  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal  his 
Tanity. 
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Every  man  desirath  to  lire  loQg^  but  no  maa  would 
be  old. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  Increase  as  they  havu 
done  for  ^Hv  years  past,  I  am  in  some  concern  for 
future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  learned,  or  any  maa 
a  lawyer. 

A  niee  man  is  a  maa  of  aaaty  idt 
Swift  himself  1] 

If  a  man  m^eth  me  keep  ray  ^ 
is,  he  keepeth  his  at  the  same  time. 

Veiy  few  men,  properly  speaking,  Irse  at  pi 
but  are  proriding  to  bve  another  time. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  are 
said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  speak 
things  that  surprise  and  astonish :  strange,  so  many 
hopeful  princss,  so  many  shameful  kingel  If  they 
happen  to  die  young,  they  would  haye  been  prodigies 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if  they  live,  they  are  often  pro- 
digies indeed,  but  of  another  sort. 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under  tha 
name  of  trifles,  foppoies,  and  only  imaginary  foods, 
is  a  vsiy  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnanimity^ 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For  '■'TtsniTttt 
with  rsgard  to  fame ;  thwe  is  in  most  people  a  leluo- 
taace  and  unwillinnees  to  be  forgotten.  We  obeerv% 
even  among  the  yulnrf  bow  fond  they  are  to  have  an 
inscription  over  their  grave.  It  requireth  but  little 
philoeophy  to  discover  and  obserre  that  there  is  no 
mtrinuc  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  founded 
in  our  nature,  as  aa  indtemeat  to  virtue^  it  ought  no* 
to  be  ridiculed. 

lOtentnmti  FoUimm^  or  V^igmr  BoipUaHtf,} 
[From '  The  Tsaar.*] 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life  whidk  the  Frendi  cell 
let  pttUm  maraiea^  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us 
distintuished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breed- 
ing.   This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to 
be  a  sort  of  artiflciau  good  sense,  adapted  to  the  meaa- 
est  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy 
in  their  commerce  with  each  other.    Low  and  litUe 
understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thoussad  indecencies 
ana  irregularities  in  behaviour;  and  in  their  ordinary 
conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  fjHniliarities 
that  one  obeerveth  anMngst  them  when  a  debandi 
hath  quite  taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.    la 
other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  conrider,  that  for  want  of 
common  discretion,  the  yor  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  ns 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon 
us,  in  debarring  ns  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations.    This  abuss 
reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexa- 
tion, when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a 
neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.    As  soon 
as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  me  into  the  great 
chair  that  stood  dose  by  a  huge  fire,  and  kept  me 
there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.    Then  a  boy 
came  in  great  huny  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in 
vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  return  soon  after 
dinner.    In  the  meantime,  the  good  lady  whispoed 
her  eldest  dau|^ter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand. 
The  giri  returned  instantly  with  a  be«r>glass  half  full 
of  tMqua  nUrabUu  and  syrup  of  silly-flowers.    I  took 
as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for ;  out  madam  vowed  I 
should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me 
good,  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  was  forced 
to  obey;  which  absolutely  took  away  my  stomach. 
When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  mudi 
as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set  me  with  my  back  just 
against  it    Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone,  J 
resolved  to  force  down  as  much  as  1  oould ;  and  da- 
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sired  (he  leg  of  a  puUvi.  Indeed,  Mr  Bickentftff,  mji 
tlie  Udy,  jou  must  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;  and  so 
put  a  couple  upon  mj  plate.  I  was  penecufeed  at  this 
rate  during  the  whole  meaL  As  often  as  I  called  for 
small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  serrant 
brought  me  a  brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  after 
dinner,  I  ordered  mj  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  me, 
to  get  ready  the  hones,  but  it  was  resolred  I  should 
net  stir  that  night ;  and  whan  I  seemed  piettj  much 
bent  upon  going,  thev  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be 
locked ;  and  the  children  hid  mj  cloak  and  boots. 
The  next  question  was,  what  1  would  hare  for  supper  I 
I  said  I  ncTer  eat  anything  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  fint  thinf  that 
oanie  into  my  head.  Mter  three  hoars  spent  chiefly 
in  apologies  for  my  entertainmoit,  insinuating  to  me, 
'  Thai  this  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  prori- 
sions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
market ;  that  they  wece  afraid  I  should  be  starred ; 
and  that  they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,'  the 
lady  went  and  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  they  took 
tpceial  care  I  should  never  be  alone).  As  soon  as  her 
back  was  tamed,  the  little  misses  ran  backwards  and 
forwards  every  moment ;  and  constantly  as  they  came 
in  or  went  out,  made  a  curtsr  directly  at  me,  which 
in  cood  manners  I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow, 
and,  your  humble  senrant,  pretty  Miss.  Exactly  at 
eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered  hj  the  red- 
ness of  her  &ce  that  supper  was  not  far  off.  It  was 
twice  as  laige  as  the  dinner,  and  my  penecution 
doubled  in  proportion.  1  deeired  at  my  usual  hour 
to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
hj  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of 
d&ildren.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  upon  my  refusing,  at  last 
left  a  bottle  of  ttin^o,  as  they  adled  it,  for  fear  I  should 
wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night.  I  was  forced  in  the 
morning  to  rise  and  drees  myself  in  the  dark,  because 
they  would  not  sufier  my  kinsman's  servant  to  disturb 
me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  re- 
solved to  break  through  ail  measures  to  get  away ; 
and  after  sitting  down  to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of 
cold  beef,  mutton,  neats'-tongues,  venison-pasty,  and 
itale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  fiunily.  But  the  gentle- 
man would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way,  and  cany 
me  a  short  cut  through  nis  own  grounds,  which  he 
told  me  would  save  hiSf  a  mile's  riding.  This  last 
ineoe  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being 
once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  bv  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  met  forced  to  alight  in  the  diii ; 
when  my  hone,  having  slipped  his  bndle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  thui  an  hour  to  recover  him 
again.  It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  absurdities  I 
met  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
bat  from  a  wrong  judgment  of  complaisancBy  and  a 
misapplication  in  the  rules  of  it. 


ALBZANinR  POFB. 

In  1737  Pope  published,  by  sobscription,  a  volume 
of  lettera  between  himself  and  his  literary  friends, 
including  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot 
Part  of  the  oollectioa  had  been  previously  obtained 
by  surreptitious  means,  and  printed  by  Cuzil,  a  no- 
torious publisher  of  that  day.  Johnson  and  Warton 
oonoeived  that  Pope  had  conniTed  at  this  breach  of 
private  confidence;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  poet  was  ignorant  of  the  publication, 
and  that  his  indignation  on  discovering  it  was  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  warmth  of  sincerity.  The  letters 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  puUic  s  and  Pope  com- 
plied with  the  general  intreaty  to  give  a  genuine 
edition  of  his  correspondence.  Additions  were  after- 
wards made  to  the  collection,  which  went  through 
■everal  editions.    The  experiment  wia  new  to  the 


public.  '  Pope's  epistolary  exoellenoe,'  says  Johnson, 
*  had  an  open  field  i  he  had  no  English  rival,  living 
or  dead.'  The  letters  of  Lord  Bacon,  Strafford,  and 
other  statesmen,  bad  been  published,  but  they  de- 
scended little  into  the  details  of  familiar  life.  Sprat 
suppressed  the  oorrespondenoe  of  Cowley,  under  the 
impression,  finely  expressed  by  an  old  writer,  that 
private  letters  are  commonly  of  too  tender  a  compo- 
sition to  thrive  out  of  the  bosom  in  which  they  weie 
first  planted ;  and  the  oorrespondenoe  of  Pope  wae 
the  first  attempt  to  interest  tiie  public  in  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  literary  men,  and  the  exprei- 
sion  of  private  fHendship.  As  literature  was  the 
business  of  Pope's  lif^,  and  compoeition  his  first  and 
fkvourite  pursuit,  he  wrote  always  with  a  view  to 
admiration  and  fame.  He  knew  that  if  his  letters 
to  his  friends  did  not  come  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  shape,  they  would  be  privately  circulated, 
and  might  affect  his  reputation  with  tiiose  he  was 
ambitious  of  pleasing.  Hence  he  seems  always  to 
have  written  with  care.  His  letters  are  generally  too 
elaborate  and  artificiid  to  have  been  the  spontaneous 
effhsions  of  private  confidence.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  in  thought  and  imagery,  and  evince  a  taste 
for  picturesque  soeneir  and  description,  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  the  poet  did  not  oftener  indulge.  Others, 
as  the  exquisite  one  describing  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
in  company  with  Bernard  Lintot,  possess  a  fine  vein 
of  oomic  humour  and  observation.  Swift  was  infe- 
rior to  Pope  as  a  letter-writer,  but  he  discloses  more 
of  his  real  character.  He  loved  Pope  as  much  as  he 
could  any  man,  and  the  picture  of  their  iViendship, 
disclosed  in  their  cotrespondence,  is  honourable  to 
both.  They  had  both  risen  to  eminence  by  their 
own  talents ;  they  had  mingled  with  tlie  great  and 
illustrious ;  had  exchanged  with  each  other  in  pri- 
vate their  common  feelings  and  sentiments ;  bad  par- 
taken of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs ;  seen  their 
friends  decay  and  die  off;  and  in  their  old  age^ 
mourned  over  the  evils  and  afflictions  incident  to  the 
decline  of  life."  Pope's  affection  soothed  the  jealous 
irritability  and  misanthropy  of  Swift,  and  survived 
the  melancholy  calamity  which  rendered  his  friend 
one  of  the  most  piUable  and  affecting  objects  among 
mankind. 


[On  Bicknm  atid^J>ealh,2 

To  8ia  RiCHAao  BrmmhM^-^uljf  U,  171& 

You  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing  made 
a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  dis- 
parity we  often  find  in  him  sick  and  well ;  thus  one 
of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibit- 
ing a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  diffe- 
rent views,  and,  I  hope,  have  received  some  advan- 
tage by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be  true,  that 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old 
sge  to  the  snaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body, 
may  discover  the  inward  structure  more  plainly. 
Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  philosophen  snd  divines.  It  gives  so 
waminf  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  our- 
selves within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
our  out-works.  Youth  at  the  very  best  is  but  a  be- 
trayer of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  man- 
ner than  a« :  it  is  like  a  stream  that  nourishes  ft 
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plant  upon  a  bank,  and  caoaes  it  to  flouriah  and 
Dlowom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  ia  under- 
mifiin^  it  at  the  root  in  lecrei.  My  youth  haa  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me;  it  haa  aflbrded 
aereral  pitMpects  of  my  danger,  and  giren  me  an 
advantage  not  rexy  common  U>  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  hate  not  dasded  me  reej 
much ;  and  I  beein,  where  moat  people  end,  with  a 
full  oonTiction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  c^  ambi- 
tion, and  the  unaatisfsctoiy  nainre  of  all  human  plea- 
sures. When  a  amart  fit  of  aickneaa  tella  me  thia 
■curry  tenement  of  my  body  will  iall  in  a  little  time, 
I  am  eten  aa  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hiber- 
nian, who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  stonn  some  Yean 
•go,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  orer  his  head, 
made  answer,  *  What  care  I  for  the  house  f  I  am  only 
a  lodger.'  I  iancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one 
is  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  ezecssiTely  weak  as  I 
now  am,  I  may  say  with  oonsdcnoe,  that  I  am  not  at 
all  unea^  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I 
nerer  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this 
world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  every  atngle  man  is,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I 
am.  The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as 
bfi^t  as  ever,  the  flowan  smell  aa  sweet,  the  plants 
spring  aa  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old 
course,  people  will  lau|^  aa  heaiiily,  and  marry  as 
fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.*  The  memory  of  man 
(as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom) 
paaseth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that 
tairieth  but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough,  in 
the  fourth  ch^ter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any 
Toung  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
'For  honourable  ace  is  not  that  which  standeUi  in 
length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  years. 
But  wisdom  is  the  pay  hair  to  man,  and  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily,  lest 
wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit 
beguile  his  soul,*  &c—- 1  am  your,  Ice. 


IPope  to  8wffl--^0n  hit  JUHremmi.^ 


18, 1714 

Whatever  apoliMpes  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  tor  writing  to  you,  I  shall  use  none 
now,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as 
a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  circumstance,  1  know 
by  experience  a  letter  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an 
amusing  thing :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state  aifairs 
to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding 
it  into  divers  BganB,  either  doubling  it  into  a  pyra- 
midical,  or  twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form :  or  if 
your  disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in 
taking  it  with  you  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary;  where, 
after  an  abrupt  division  or  the  paper,  it  may  not  be 
nnpleaaant  to  try  to  fit  and  rejoin  the  broken  lines 
together.  All  theae  amuaementa  I  am  no  atnmger  to 
in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  (by  thia  time;  you 
1»egin  to  relish  them  in  your  present  contemplative 
aituati<m. 

I  remember,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  some 
knowledge  in  the  world  used  to  affirm,  that  no  people 
in  town  ever  complained  thfy  were  forgotten  by  their 
friends  in  the  country ;  but  my  increasing  experience 
convinces  me  he  was  mistaken,  for  I  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this  score. 
I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat  the  few  you  corre- 
spond with  in  a  veij  arrocant  stvle,  and  tell  them 
you   admire  at  their  insolence  m  disturbing  your 

•  It  Is  Important  to  rwnsmbsi  that  Pope,  wfasn  he  wiels  la 
mannor,  was  only  twcn^-fMir. 


meditations,  or  even  inquiring  of  your  retecat ;  boi 
this  I  irill  not  positively  asMrt,  because  I  never  re- 
ceived anysudi  insulting  epistle  from  you.  My  Lord 
Oxford  says  vou  have  not  written  to  him  onoe  sinee  yoa 
went ;  but  this  periiaps  may  be  only  policy  in  him  or 
you !  and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely 
credit  anything  he  affirms.  At  Button's,  it  is  reported 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  on  aa 
embassy  to  you.  Others  apprehend  some  dangeroaa 
state  treatise  from  your  retirement ;  and  a  wi^  who 
affects  to  imitate  Balsae,  says,  that  the  ministry  now 
are  like  thoee  heathena  of  old,  who  received  their 
oradea  from  the  wooda.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuaai<m  are  not  unwilling  to  credit  me^ 
when  I  whisper,  that  yov  are  gone  to  meet  some 
Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of  Rome,  ia 
order  to  settle  the  moat  oonvenient  methoda  to  be 
taken  hr  the  ooming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr  Arbath- 
not  ia  aingular  in  hia  opinion,  and  imacinea  yoor  only 
deaign  ia  to  attend  at  iuU  leiaore  to  the  life  and  mi- 
venturea  of  Scriblerua.  Thia,  indeed,  muat  be  granted 
of  neater  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  I  wiiAi  I 
oo^d  promise  so  well  of  yon.  The  top  of  my  own 
ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  great  work ;  end  I 
shall  translate  Homer  by  the  bv.  Mr  Oay  haa  ae- 
quainted  yoa  what  piogiess  I  nave  made  in  it.  I 
cannot  name  Mr  Gay,  withont  all  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  I  shall  ever  owe  yon  on  his  account.  If 
I  writ  this  in  verse,  I  would  tell  yoa  you  an  like  the 
sun,  and,  while  men  imagine  yon  to  be  retired  or 
absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  brinc^ 
ing  things  to  maturity  for  their  advantage.  Of  all 
the  world,  you  are  the  man  (without  flattery)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  ostentation ;  it  ia 
almoat  ingratitude  to  thank  you,  considering  your 
temper ;  and  this  is  the  period  of  all  my  letter  wnidi, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  the  moat  impeiunent.  I  aiBi 
with  the  tmeat  affiwtion,  youia,  Ice. 

iPupe  m  OafBrd.^ 

To  Mas  MAanu.  Bi.otmT^-171& 

Nothing  eould  have  more  of  that  melandioly  whidi 
once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's  journey ; 
for,  after  havin||;  passed  through  my  fitvourite  woods 
in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reveries  of  past  plea- 
aursa,  I  rid  over  hanring  hilla,  whose  tops  were  edged 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  windinc 
rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the  gloomy  ver- 
dure of  Stonor  succeeded  to  these,  and  then  theshadee 
of  the  evening  overtook  me.    The  moon  roee  in  the 
deaiest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  aolemn  light  I  paced 
on  slowly,  without  company,  ot  any  intcnuption  to 
the  range  of  my  thoughta.    About  a  mile  Mbie  I 
reached  Oxford,  all  the  bella  tolled  in  different  notes ; 
the  docka  of  every  ooUege  anawered  one  another,  and 
sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  some  a  softer  tone) 
that  it  was  eleven  at  night.    All  this  was  no  ill  pre- 
paration to  the  life  I  have  led  since  among  those  old 
walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone   porticos,  studioua 
walks,  and  solitaiy  scenes  of  the  university.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  buck  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  aa 
mere  a  book-worm  aa  any  there.    I  conformed  myself 
to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up  in  books,  lay  in 
one  of  the  most  andent,  dusky  parts  of  the  univeraity, 
and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  hermit  of  the 
desert.    If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  me,  it  was 
a  little  vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to 
entertain,  when  the  monks  of  their  otcn  order  extolled 
their  piety  and  abstraction.    For  I  found  myself  i«- 
cdved  with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle'  part  of 
mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  thdr  own  spedes ;  who 
are  as  considerable  here,  as  the  busy,  the  gay,  and 
the  ambitious  are  ia  your  world. 
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[Pope  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  MotUagu  <m  Ae  Cbii- 

tmaU,} 

1717. 
Madum — I  no  more  think  I  can  kftTo  too  m&nv  of 
your  letters,  than  that  I  could  have  too  many  writings 
to  entitle  me  to  the  greatent  estate  in  the  world ; 
which  I  think  so  raluable  a  friendship  as  yours  is 
equal  to.  I  am  angry  at  erery  scrap  of  paper  lost,  as 
at  something  that  interrupts  the  history  of  my  title ; 
and  though  it  is  but  an  odd  compliment  to  compare 
a  fine  lady  to  Sibyl,  your  Icares,  methinks,  like  hers, 
are  too  good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds ;  though  I 
hare  no  other  way  of  reoeiying  them  but  by  those  un- 
faithful messengers.  I  have  had  but  Uiree,  and  I 
reckon  in  that  short  one  from  Dort,  which  was  rather 
a  dying  ejaculation  than  a  letter.  But  I  have  so 
great  an  opinion  of  your  goodness,  that  had  I  re- 
eeived  none,  I  should  not  have  accused  vou  of  neglect 
or  insensibility.     I  am  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to 

?aan«l  with  my  Mends  the  moment  they  don't  write ; 
'd  as  soon  quarrel  at  the  sun  the  minute  he  did  not 
shine,  which  he  is  hindered  from  by  accidental  causes, 
and  is  in  reality  all  that  time  performing  the  same 
course,  and  doing  the  same  good  offices  as  ever. 

You  have  contrived  to  say  in  your  last  the  two 
most  pleasing  thincs  to  me  in  nature ;  the  first  is, 
that  whatever  be  the  fate  of  your  letters,  you  will 
oontinue  to  write  in  the  discharge  of  your  conscience. 
This  is  generous  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  virtue  you 
ought  to  enjoy.  Be  assured,  in  return,  my  heart  shall 
be  as  ready  to  think  you  have  done  every  good  thing, 
as  yours  can  be  to  do  it ;  so  that  you  shsll  never  be 
able  to  favour  your  absent  friend,  before  he  has 
thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  favour 
you  are  then  conferring. 

The  other  is,  the  justice  you  do  me  in  taking  what 
I  write  to  you  in  the  serious  manner  it  was  meant ;  it 
is  the  point  upon  which  I  can  bear  no  suspicion,  and 
in  which,  above  all,  I  desire  to  be  thought  serious :  it 
would  be  the  most  vexatious  of  all  tyranny,  if  you 
should  pretend  to  take  for  raillery  what  is  the 
mere  diitguise  of  a  discontented  heart,  that  is  un- 
willing to  make  vou  as  melancholy  as  itself;  and  for 
wit,  what  is  really  only  the  natural  overflowing  and 
warmth  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  improved  and 
awakened  by  an  esteem  for  you :  but  since  you  tell 
me  you  believe  me,  I  fancjr  my  expressions  have  not 
at  least  been  entirely  unfaithful  to  those  thoughts, 
to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  never  be  equal.  May 
Ood  increase  your  faith  in  all  truths  that  are  as  great 
as  this !  and  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever  degree  your 
belief  may  extend,  you  can  never  be  a  bigot. 

If  you  could  see  the  heart  I  talk  of,  vou  would 
really  think  it  a  foolish  good  kind  of  thing,  with 
some  qualities  as  well  deserving  to  be  half  laughed 
at,  and  half  esteemed,  as  any  in  the  world :  its  grand 
foible,  in  regard  to  you,  is  the  most  like  reason  of  any 
foible  in  nature.  Upon  my  futh,  this  heart  is  not, 
like  a  great  warehouse,  stored  only  with  my  own 
goods,  with  vast  empty  spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast 
as  interest  or  ambition  can  fill  them  up ;  but  it  is 
every  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  shall  never  want  a  comer  at  your  service ;  where 
I  dare  affirm,  madam,  your  idea  lies  as  warm  and  as 
close  as  any  idea  in  Christendom.        *        * 

If  this  distance  (as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say)  en- 
larges your  belief  of  my  friendship,  I  assure  you  it  has 
10  extended  my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I  begin  to 
be  impious  on  your  account,  and  to  wish  that  even 
slaughter,  ruin,  and  desolation,  might  inteipose  be- 
tween you  and  Turkey ;  I  wish  you  restored  to  us  at 
the  expense  of  a  whole  people.  I  barely  hope  you 
will  foigive  me  for  saving^  this,  but  I  fear  Ood  will 
scarce  forgive  me  for  desiring  it. 

Make  me  less  wicked,  then.  Is  there  no  other  ex- 
pedient to  return  you  and  your  infant  in  peace  to  the 


bosom  of  your  country!  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Hanover ;  can  there  be  no  favourable  planet  at  this 
conjuncture,  or  do  you  only  come  back  so  far  to  die 
twice  I  Is  Eurydice  once  more  snatched  to  the  shades  t 
If  ever  mortal  had  reason  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I ; 
for  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  almont  the  only  inno- 
cent man  whom  he  has  made  to  suffer,  both  by  his 
government  at  home  and  his  negotiations  abroad. 

[DeeUh  of  TSoo  Loven  hy  LightmngJ] 
To  Lady  MAmv  Wortlsy  MoifTAou.— 171& 

*  *  I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  paper 
with  an  accident  that  happened  just  under  my  eyes, 
and  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  liave 
just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantic 
seat  of  my  Lord  Haroourt's,  which  he  lent  me.*  It 
overlooks  a  common  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found 
in  romance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name 
of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hewet ; 
of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man, 
about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown  woman  of 
eiffhteen.  John  had  for  several  months  borne  the 
labour  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  vrith  Sarah ;  when 
she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  evening  charge 
to  bring  the  cows  to  her  pail.  Their  love  was  the 
talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  pos- 
session of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but  this  very 
morning  that  he  had  obtained  her  parents'  consent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait"* 
to  be  happy.  Perhaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  their  wedding- 
clothes  ;  and  John  was  now  matching  several  kinos 
of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to 
make  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While  they 
were  thus  employed  (it  was  on  the  fast  of  July),  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that 
drove  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  afforded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath, 
sunk  on  a  havcock,  and  John  (who  never  separated 
from  her)  sat  by  her  side,  having  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack  as  if  heaven  had  burst  asunder. 
The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety, 
called  to  one  another:  those  that  were  nearest  our 
lovers  hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where 
they  lay :  they  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  after, 
this  faithful  pair — John  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if 
to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender 

dture.  There  was  no  mark  or  discolouring  on  their 
ies,  only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  litUe  singed, 
and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  where  my  Lord 
Haroourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument 
over  them.  Of  the  following  epitaphs  which  I  made, 
the  critics  have  chosen  the  ^>diy  one :  1  like  nci^er, 
but  wish  you  had  been  in  England  to  have  done  this 
office  bet&r :  I  think  it  was  what  you  could  not  hava 
refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire. 
On  the  same  pile  their  faithful  pair  expire ; 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtae  mutual  found. 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wounds 
Hearts  so  sincere  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

*  The  hooss  of  Stanton  Harooort  In  Oxf  ordidilra.  Hers  Fupe 
traoalated  part  of  the  O&ywmj,  He  particularly  deaerfbas  It  In 
the  sabeaquant  lattar.  In  a  style  which  racalls  the  grava  humour 
of  Addison,  and  fomhadowa  the  Braoebridta  UaU  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  A  view  of  the  bousa  and  of  the  ohnroh  basids 
which  ware  buried  tha  lightnlng-atruck  lovan  la  on  next ! 
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m  in  oikMul  fin. 


Menrj  ftlikc  to  kill  or  kt& 
Virtua  uniDcittd  cu  heu  tht  all. 
And  fM«  (lu  Bull  thai  melti  Um  balL 


4  tUnk  Umm  paopU  on- 


Upcn  tht  whola,  I 
^■pp}.  Th«  gi«M«n  ii>|<|iiio-,  -1^..  ~  ..-.-e  — 
(lie;  would  kkTa  dona,  mw  to  dia  kt  thaj  did.  Thi 
gic»t«t  honour  HopU  of  Hum  low  dcgns  csuld  hara, 
waa  lo  b*  icmambend  on  s  littl*  monumoit ;  unlcaa 
70a  will  giro  them  aiiathai — UM  of  being  ' 
wiUi  a  t«v  from  th*  6iia«t  cjiaa  in  the 
know  70a  ban  tandmaaa ;  jou  mnit  h»j 


ToMxH 


\»aaU  Xmgliil,  ComHry  Snt.1 
IT  WoatLn  Hamuli. 


and  experien 


Dear  Madam— It  ia  aot  paBlblc   to  eipraa  lb* 
Wit  part  of  Iba  joj  jour  ratuin  giraa  me  ;  time  ool^ 

-    1  ■ill  cutiiinra  jou  how  T1-T7  aincex  >t     : 
_.  elj  long  lo  meat  jou,  lo  aaj  ao  mach, 

ao  Tarj  much  to  joa,  that  I  belieie  I  ufaall  »aj  n»- 
thing.  I  haT*  giicn  order*  to  ba  lent  for,  the  fiiat 
minute  of  jour  arriral  (ohich  I  beg  jiHKTilllM  then  , 
know  at  Ur  Jcnaa'i).  1  am  founcora  wilea  froaa 
Iiondon,  ■  ihort  joimej  compauvd  to  that  I  ao  oAea 
thought  at  loaat  of  umlertakiug,  rather  than  die  with- 
out aeaing  joa  again.  Though  the  plaoe  1  am  in 
ii  nieh  aa  1  would  not  quit  for  the  town,  if  1  did  aat 
ralue  jou  mora  than  anj,  naj,  crerjliodT  eb*  tbenj 
and  jou  will  ba  ooDriuccd  how  litlla  the  town  haa 
mgagad  mj  affactiona  in  jonr  abaence  titan  it,  whan 
f  ou  Eiiow  what  a  place  thu  ii  which  I  prefer  10  it ;  I 
iball  tberefore  daacriba  it  lo  rou  at  large,  aa  tka  bra* 
piebua  of  a  genaiae  aoeient  eoonlrj-ecat. 


Ton  mmt  expect  notliing  nnlar  ia  1117  deacription 
«f  a  booaa  Uiat  aaemi  lo  ba  built  befbn  nilBi  ware  in 
Ciahion  r  the  whole  la  to  dlqeinted,  and  the  parts  ao 
detached  from  each  other,  and  jet  ao  Joining  agi^n, 
one  cannot  tell  how,  that  (In  a  poetical  flt)  jou  woold 
Imagine  it  had  been  a  tillage  in  Anipbion'e  lime, 
whan  twrntj  oottagca  bad  taken  a  dance  together, 
wen  all  out,  and  nood  atill  in  amatereent  erer  lince. 
A  (tmngrr  wvuld  be  giieTOtulj  diiappointad  who 
ifaould  iTcr  think  to  get  into  thii  houae  the  rijiht 
waj.  One  would  eipect,  afler  entering  through  tho 
porch,  to  be  Itt  Into  the  hall;  alul  nothing  leai, 
70U  find  Tounelf  in  a  bnrwhouae.  Fnim  the  parlour 
jrou  think  to  gtep  inlo  the  drawing-room ;  but,  upon 
opening  the  imn.nailod  door,  jao  are  conTinced  bj  a 
fligbt  of  birdn  about  jour  ean,  and  a  doad  of  duit  in 
Jour  ejes,  Ihat  it  it  the  pigeon .hooiie.  On  each  aide 
our  porch  are  two  chimneja,  that  wear  their  freena  00 
the  outaiile,  which  would  do  ai  well  within,  for  vhen- 
erer  we  make  a  fini,  we  let  the  nnoke  out  of  the 
wiadowi.    Orer  the  parloor-wlndow  bangi  a  eloping 


baleonr,  which  Ume  bai  turned  to  a  rerj  ocoToiient 
penthonee.  The  top  la  crowned  with  a  rerj  Tenemblo 
lower,  BO  Ilka  that  of  the  durch  joat  bj,  that  the 
jackdaws  build  in  it  aa  If  it  were  the  true  ateeple. 

The  crest  hall  la  high  and  iijikIoui,  fluked  with 
long  tablea.  Image*  of  ancient  hoii]>itality  1  orna- 
mented with  monatroua  faorn^  about  Iwentj  broken 
plkea,  and  a  matchlock  muiket  or  two,  which  Ottj 
aaj  wen  uaed  In  tbe  ciril  ware.  Here  ia  one  Twt 
ardied  window,  beautinillj  darkened  with  direra 
Bcnteheona  of  painted  glaaa.  There  aeema  to  be  gi 
proprietj  in  thia  old  manner  of  blaionin?  upon  gl 
ancient  ftmillea  being  like  ancient  windowi,  in  ma 
CDune  of  gtneratlona  aeldom  free  from  eracki.  On* 
ahinlne  pane  beara  date  I3SS.  Tbe  joutbfu]  fitee  of 
Dame  Klinor  nwo)  more  to  thia  tingle  piece  than  to  all 
the  gtutitt  aha  erer  conaulted  in  her  life.  Who  can 
aa;  after  this  Ihat  glaaa  la  frail,  when  it  ia  not  halfao 
periihabte  a>  human  beautj  or  glor;  I  Far  In  anothav 
pane  jou  aee  the  memoryof  akniefatpTeiKrTed,whoae 
mafbia  neae  ia  raonldered  ftom  Ua  monnmenl  in  tha 
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cl^urch  a4)oining.  And  yet,  must  not  one  sigh  to  re- 
flect that  the  most  authentic  lecord  of  so  ancient  a 
fiimily  should  lie  at  the  mercj  of  eyexy  boj  that 
throws  a  stone  1  In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  have 
dined  gartered  knights  and  courtly  dames,  with 
u^ers,  sewers,  and  seneschals;  and  ^et  it  was  but 
tiie  other  night  that  an  owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mis- 
took it  for  a  bam. 

This  hall  lets  you  up  (and  down)  OTer  a  rery  high 
threshold,  into  the  narlour.  It  is  furnished  with 
historical  tapestry,  whose  maiginal  fringes  do  confeM 
the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  other  contents  of  this 
roMMn  are  a  broken-bellied  Yirginal,  a  couple  of  crip- 
pled Telvet  chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pic- 
tures of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as  if 
they  came  ficeui  fitMU  h^l  with  all  their  brimstone 
about  them.  These  axe  carefully  set  at  the  further 
eomw;  for  the  windows  being  cTerywhere  broken, 
make  it  so  convenient  a  place  to  d^  poppies  and 
mustard-seed  in,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to 
tiiat  use. 

Next  this  parlour  lies  (as  I  said  before)  the  pigeon- 
house,  by  the  side  of  which  runs  an  entiy  that  leads, 
on  one  hand  and  the  otiier,  into  a  bed-chamber,  a 
buttenr,  and  a  small  hole  called  the  chaplain's  study. 
Then  follow  a  brewhouse,  a  little  green  and  gilt  par- 
lour, and  the  great  stairs,  under  which  is  the  daiiy. 
A  little  further  on  the  ri^t,  the  serrants'  hall ;  and 
by  the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps,  the  old  lady's  closet, 
wnich  has  a  lattice  into  the  said  hall,  that,  while  she 
said  her  prayers,  she  might  cast  an  eye  on  the  men 
and  maids.  There  are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all 
twenty-four  apartments,  iaxd  to  be  distinguished  by 
particular  names ;  among  which  I  must  not  foxget  a 
chamber  that  has  in  it  a  lar^  antiquity  of  timber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead  or  a 
cider-presH. 

Our  best  room  abore  is  rery  long  and  low,  of  the 
exact  proportion  of  a  band-box :  it  has  hangings  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  world ;  those,  I  mean,  which 
Arachne  spins  out  of  her  own  bowels :  indeed  the  roof 
is  so  decayed,  that  aflei  a  fkrourable  shower  of  rain, 
we  may  (with  God's  bleesinf)  expect  L  crop  of  mush- 
."ooms  between  the  chinks  of  the  floors. 

All  this  upper  storey  has  for  many  years  had  no 
other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose  rery  age 
renders  them  worthy  of  this  venerable  mansion,  for 
the  very  rats  of  this  ancient  seat  are  gray.  Since 
these  had  not  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  this  house 
may  stand  during  the  small  remainder  of  days  these 
poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to 
remove  to  another :  they  have  still  a  small  subsistence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  library. 

I  had  nefer  seen  half  what  I  have  described,  out 
for  an  old  starched  gray-headed  steward,  who  is  as 
much  an  antiquity  as  any  in  the  place,  and  looks 
like  an  old  family  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  failed  not,  as  we  passed  from  room  to  room,  to 
relate  several  memoirs  of  the  family ;  but  his  obser- 
vations were  particularly  curious  m  the  cellar:  he 
showed  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack, 
and  where  were  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent  for  toasts 
in  the  morning :  he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  sup- 
ported the  iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer;  then 
stepping  to  a  comer,  he  lugged  out  the  tattered  frsf - 
ment  of  an  unframed  picture:  'This,'  says  he,  with 
iem  in  his  eyes,  '  was  poor  Sir  Thomas,  once  master 
ef  the  drink  I  told  you  of:  he  had  two  sons  (poor 
Toung  masters !)  that  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  this 
beer;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  veiy  cellar,  and  never 
went  out  upon  their  own  l^gs.'  He  could  not  pass  by 
a  broken  bottle  without  taking  it  up  to  show  us  tKe 
aims  of  the  family  on  it.  He  then  led  me  up  the 
tower,  by  dark  winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us 
into  several  little  rooms,  one  above  another ;  one  of 
these  was  nailed  up,  and  my  guide  whispered  to  me 


the  occasion  of  it.  It  seems  the  course  of  this  noble 
blood  was  a  little  intexrupted  about  two  centuries 
ago  by  a  fieak  of  the  Lady  Frances,  who  was  here 
tf^en  with  a  neighbouring  prior;  ever  since  which, 
the  room  has  been  made  up.  llie  ghost  of  Lady 
Frances  is  supposed  to  walk  here ;  some  piying  maids 
of  the  family  formerly  reported  that  they  saw  a  lady 
in  a  fardingale  through  the  k^-hole ;  but  this  matter 
was  hushed  up,  and  &e  servants  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this  long  letter ; 
but  what  engaged  me  in  the  description  was,  a  gene- 
rous principle  to  preserve  the  memoxy  of  a  tldng  that 
must  itsen  soon  fall  to  ruin ;  nay,  perhaps,  some  part 
of  it  before  this  reaches  your  hands.  Indeed,  I  owe 
this  old  house  the  same  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an 
old  friend  that  harbours  us  in  his  declining  condition, 
nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.  I  haye  found  this 
an  excellent  place  for  retirement  and  study,  where  no 
one  who  passes  by  can  dream  there  is  an  inhabitant, 
and  even  anybody  that  would  visit  me  dares  no4 
venture  under  my  roof.  You  will  not  wonder  I  have 
translated  a  great  deal  of  Homer  in  this  letreat ;  any 
one  that  sees  it  will  own  I  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  or  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the  dead. 
As  soon  as  I  return  to  the  living,  it  shall  be  to  con- 
verse with  the  best  of  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  veij 
speedily  to  tell  you  in  person  how  sincerely  and  un- 
sJterably  I  am,  madam,  your,  &e.         / 

I  beg  Mr  Wortley  to  believe  me  his  most  humble 
servant. 


{Pope  to  Oaf — On  hU  JUeovay,} 


17ML 


I  fitithfully  assure  vou,  in  the  midst  of  that  melan- 
choly with  which  I  have  been  so  lone  encompassed, 
in  an  hourly  expectation  almost  of  my  mother's 
death,  there  was  no  circumstance  that  rendered  it 
more  unsupportable  to  me  than  that  I  could  not  leave 
her  to  see  you.  Your  own  present  escape  from  so 
imminent  danger  I  pray  Ood  may  prove  less  preca- 
rious than  my  poor  mother's  can  be,  whose  life  at 
best  can  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or  a  longer  dying. 
But  I  fear  even  that  is  more  than  Ood  will  please  to 
grant  me ;  for  these  two  days  past,  her  most  dangerous 
symptoms  are  returned  upon  her;  and  unless  there 
be  a  sudden  change,  I  must  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a 
few  hours,  be  deprived  of  her.  In  the  afflicting  pro- 
spect before  me,  I  know  nothing  that  can  so  much 
alleviate  it  as  the  view  now  given  me  (Heaven  grant 
it  may  increase !)  of  your  recovery.  In  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  I  am  excessively  concerned  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  you,  dear  Gay,  any  part  of  the  debt,  I 
veiy  ipratefuUy  remember,  I  owe  you  on  a  like  sad 
occasion,  when  you  was  here  comforting  me  in  her 
last  great  illness.  May  your  health  augment  as  fast 
as,  I  fear,  hers  must  decline  I  I  believe  that  would 
be  veiT  fiut.  May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you  be 
passed  in  good  fortune  and  tranquillity,  rather  of 
your  own  giving  to  yourself,  than  from  any  expecta- 
tions or  trast  in  others  I  May  ^ou  and  I  live  to- 
gether, without  wishing  more  felicity  or  acquisitions 
tl^  friendship  can  give  and  receive  without  obliga- 
tions to  greatness  I  God  keep  you,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  those  I  have  known  as  long,  that  I  may  have 
something  worth  the  surviving  my  mother !  Adieu, 
dear  Gay,  and  believe  me  (while  you  live  and  while  I 
live),  your,  ke, 

[SheiA  ofAvHmm  Scenery."] 

Tb  Ma  Iheavv-OeMer  10,  ITU 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year ;  the  season  is 
good  when  the  j^ple  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year  for  a  painter ;  there  is  more  variety  of  colours 
in  the  leaves ;  the  prospects  begin  to  open,  throurii 
the  thinner  woods  oyer  the  valleys,  and  throu^  toe 
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high  caoopiM  of  trees  to  the  higher  uch  of  hearen ; 
the  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  erexy  thorn,  and 
Matter  diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth  ^ 
the  forests  are  fresh  and  wholesome.  What  would 
TOO  haret  The  moon  shines  too,  though  not  for 
lovers,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astronomers. 

[Pepe  to  Bvkop  AUerfmrif^  ta  ike  Totoer.] 

Mm  17. 17«L 

Once  more  I  write  to  you,  as  I  promised,  and  this 
ODoe,  I  fear,  will  be  the  last  1  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  dirawn  between  mj  fnend  and  me,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  you  a  long  ^;ood-night.i  May  you 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose  in  this  life  not  unlike  that 
sleep  of  the  soul  which  some  have  believed  is  to  suo- 
oeed  it,  where  we  lie  utterly  forgetful  of  that  world 
from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retain  any  memory  of 
the  pMt,  let  it  only  image  to  yon  what  has  pleased 
you  best ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
fnend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  conversation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  of  tiie 
time  past  than  of  the  future,  as  the  former  has  been 
less  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  infaUiblv  will  be.  Do 
not  envy  the  world  your  studies ;  they  wiU  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men  against  whom  you  can  have  no  com-  Y 
plaint ;  1  mean  of  all  posterity :  and,  perhi^M,  at 
your  time  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your  care. 
What  is  every  vear  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a  censure 
or  critic  on  the  past  I  Those  whose  date  is  the 
shortest,  live  long  enoujKh  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it ; 
the  boy  dei^ises  the  in&nt,  the  man  the  boy,  the  plii- 
losopher  both,  and  the  Christian  all.  You  may  now 
begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  pueri- 
lity, and  vou  will  never  suffer  your  age  to  be  but  a 
«e4y>nd  infancy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your  child- 
n^t^d  are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  those  toys 
of  our  riper  and  our  declining  years,  the  drums  and 
rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  ava- 
rice. At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little 
society,  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  y«u 
should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve  a  party  or  a 
few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  gi^ius  should  mount 
above  that  mist  in  which  its  participation  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  earth  long  involved  it ;  to  shine  abroad, 
and  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  glory 
of  your  present  situation.  Remember  it  was  at  such 
a  time  that  the  greatest  lights  of  antiquity  danled 
and  biased  the  most,  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile, 
or  in  their  death.    But  why  do  1  talk  of  da&ling  or 


Pope  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Memoin  tf 
MartinuM  ScribUnUj  where  he  has  lavished  mncii 
wit  on  subjects  which  are  now  mostly  of  little  inte- 
rest He  has  ridiculed  'Burnefs  Histonr  of  hit 
Own  Times'  with  infinite  humour  in  Juenuin  q/ 
P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish ;  and  he  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  '  Quardian.'  His  prose  worki 
contain  also  a  collection  of  ThmahU  on  Vc 
SMbjiciM^  a  few  of  which  are  here  subjoined: — 


blazinjjft — it  was  then  that  they  did  good,  that  they 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides  to  mankind. 
Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great, 
and  such  I  therefore  hope  wiU  be  yours.  Resentment, 
indeed,  may  remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extin- 

Suished  in  the  noblest  minds ;  but  revenge  never  will 
arbour  there.  Higher  principles  than  those  of  the 
first,  and  better  principles  than  those  of  the  latter, 
will  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  tiie 
whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially  to  so  small 
a  part  as  one's  single  self. 

Believe  me,  mv  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
entered  into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of 
immortality,  when  the  passions  and  affections  must  be 
much  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despise 
all  little  views  and  all  mean  retrospects.  Nothing  is 
worth  your  looking  back ;  and,  therefore,  look  for- 
ward, and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
you.  But  take  care  that  it  be  not  with  pity,  but  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

J  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  passion  for 
your  &me  as  well  as  happiness,  your,  Itc. 

>  The  feUop  wsBt  late  eslls  the  foDowl^  msafh. 


IParty  ZeaL\ 

There  never  was  any  party,  fiution,  sect,  or  cabal 
whatsoever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not  the 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a 
blockhead.  However,  such  instruments  are  necessary 
to  politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as 
witn  clocks,  which  must  have  some  dead  weight  hang^ 
ing  at  them,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
finer  and  more  useful  parts. 

lAdmowledgmaU  qf  RrorJ] 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  he  was  yester- 
day. 

[DupttfoA'oH.] 

What  TuUt  says  of  war  may  be  applied  to  disput- 
ing ;  it  should  be  alwavs  so  mansged,  as  to  remember 
that  the  only  true  end  of  it  is  peace ;  but  j^erally 
true  disputanto  are  like  true  sportsmen,  their  whola 
delight  18  in  the  pursuit ;  snd  a  disputant  no  mors 
cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  for  the  haie. 

[Cmsorioitf  People,"] 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others,  are  like 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's  houses, 
reforming  everything  there,  while  their  own  runs  to 
ruin. 

{Cfrawing  ViHw^  m  Old  A^"] 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  they  only 
make  a  sacrifice  to  Qod  of  the  devil's  leavings. 

[Zyti^.] 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  tadc 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty 
more  to  maintain  one. 


IffonOe  Oiries.] 

Get  TOOT  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  order  to 
mend  them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  second* 
self,  that  he  will  judge,  too,  like  you. 

ISeclarimi  J>ifermeeiJ] 

There  Is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  rational  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  religion,  bat 
that  they  should  talk  together  every  day. 

Iffow  to  le  Sqmted  a  Wim  Mem,"] 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  character  of 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever  any  one  teUa 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with  him. 

[il  varies.] 

Hie  character  of  oovetousness  is  what  a  man  g«M» 
rally  acquires  more  through  some  niggardliness  or  ill 
grace  in  little  and  inconsiderable  things,  than  in 
expenses  of  ^y  consequence.  A  teiy  few  pounda 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  of  ava- 
Irioe. 
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ALBXANDKB  POFB. 


[^Minitter  Acqmring  and  Lotmg  QfieeJ] 

A  man  ooming  to  the  water-side,  is  snirounded  1>7 
all  the  crew ;  eveiy  one  is  officious,  erery  one  making 
applications,  erery  one  offering  his  serrices ;  the  whole 
bustle  of  the  place  seems  to  be  only  for  him.  The 
lame  man  going  from  the  water-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  #ith  utter  neglect  I  The  picture  of  a 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he 
goes  out. 

[Aseeijrf  to  make  em  Epie  Poem.'} 
[From '  The  Onardlsn.'] 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  zealous  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  have  the  hon- 
our of  leading  the  town  into  a  reiy  new  and  uncommon 
road  of  criticism.  As  that  kind  of  literature  is  at 
present  carried  on,  it  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of 
mechanic  rules,  which  contribute  to  the  structure  of 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  receipts  of  good  house- 
wives  do  to  the  making  puddings  of  flour,  oranges, 
plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methinks, 
make  these  my  instructions  more  easily  intelligible  to 
ordinary  readers,  if  I  discoursed  of  these  matters  in 
the  style  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  economics,  dic- 
tate to  their  pupils  for  the  improvement  of  'Uie  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  Epie  Poetry,  because  the  critics 
asree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable 
of.  1  know  the  French  hare  already  laid  down  many 
m(>chanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the 
possibility  of  oyer  performing  them  ;  for  the  first  qua- 
lification they  unanimously  require  in  a  poet  is  a 
genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
countrymen)  to  make  it  manifest  that  Epic  Poems 
may  be  made  '  without  a  gepius ;'  nay,  without  learn- 
ing or  much  reading.  This  must  necessarily  be  of  great 
use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they  never  leam. 
What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any 
man  can  do  it  with  money  ;  and,  if  a  professed  cook 
cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  easily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius  ;  but  the  skill  lies  in 
doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuanoe  of  this  end,  I 
■hall  present  the  reader  wita  a  plain  and  certain  re- 
cipe, by  which  even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  Epic  Poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
those  that  have  no  learning,  as  lonff  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  our 
poet  cannot  impertinently  offend  on  this  point. 
The  learning  which  will  be  more  particularly  neoesaaiy 
to  him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  For  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value 
four-pence. 

Another  qualit^r  required,  is  a  complete  skill  in 
languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  per^ 
sons  of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts ; 
the  original  Greek,  and  that  from  which  our  modem 
authors  translate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
impossibilities  ;  but,  modestly^  speaking,  this  majr  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I  have 
known  one  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of  Greek 
immediately  upon  application  of  the  lefi-hand  page 
of  the  Cambridge  Homer  to  his  eye.  It  is,  in  these 
days,  with  authors  as  with  other  men,  the  well-bred 
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are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  at  first  nAi  ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  nave 
surveyed  the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  lo  it  ii 
enough  for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  if 
to  ^  master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

For  the  Fahle. — *  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  his- 
tory-book, romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  Geof&ey 
of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Bclianis  of  Greece),  those  parts 
of  story  which  affi^rd  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adven- 
tures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
yon  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him 
into  the  mld»t  of  these  adventures  :  there  let  him 
work  for  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  Epic 
Poem  be  fortunate.* 

To  make  an  Episode.  'Take  any  remaining  ad- 
venture of  our  former  collection,  in  whidh  you  could 
no  way  involve  your  hero  ;  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent that  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the  work,  without 
the  least  damage  to  the  composition.' 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  '  These  you  may  ex- 
tract out  of  the  Fable  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  Be 
sure  you  strain  them  suffidently.' 

For  the  Mannen. — '  For  tiiose  of  the  hero,  take  all 
the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which 
the. world  may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet 
those  capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem. 
However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity 
of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  «poem  to  be  an 

honest    man. For   the    under   characters,  gather 

them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  nanis 
as  occasion  serves.' 

For  the  Machinet. — *  Take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  vo- 
latile Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident  ; 
for  since  no  Epic  Poem  can  possibly  subsist  without 
them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  br 
any  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  wits,  woA 
relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  busi- 
ness very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct 
prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignos  vindice  nodua 
Inciderit 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. — RoBoomKm. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  per- 
plexity.* 

For  the  DeteripHonM. — For  a  Tempest.  '  Take  Eurui, 
Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
into  one  verse  :  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum  niffieU, 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  thcj 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  Quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  yonz 
head  betore  you  set  it  a-blowing.' 

For  a  Battle.  '  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Hiada^  with  a  spice  or 
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two  of  Vin^l  ;  and  if  there  remain  any  orerplus,  jou 
maj  laj  them  hj  for  a  ■kirmuh.  Seawm  it  well  with 
•imilen,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.' 

For  Buminf  a  Town.  *  If  tuch  a  description  be 
neceetaiy,  beoauee  it  \m  certain  there  ii  one  in  Virgil, 
Old  Troj  is  readj  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  jou 
fear  that  would  be  thourht  borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two 
of  the  Theory  of  the  Coniagration,  well  circumstanced, 
and  done  into  Tene,  will  In;  a  good  succedaneum.' 

As  for  Similen  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be  found 
all  over  the  creation  ;  the  most  i^orant  may  gather 
them ;  but  the  danger  is  in  implying  them.  For  this 
advise  with  your  bookseller. 

for  Ae  lamage,—(l  mean  the  diaion.)  '  Here 
ii  will  do  well  to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  any- 
thing else.  Hebraisms  and  Oreeisms  are  to  be  found 
in  hun,  without  the  trouble  of  leamins  the  langua^ 
I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genlu^ 
make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting 
them  in  the  smoke.  You  may,  in  the  same  manner, 
ciTe  the  Tenerable  air  of  antiquttT  to  your  piece,  br 
aarkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With 
this  von  may  De  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion 
hy  the  dictiooaiy  commonly  printed  at  tne  end  of 
C&aucer. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautionin|[  all  writers 
withoot  genius  in  one  material  point ;  which  is,  never 
to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  fire  in  their  works.  I 
should  advise  rather  to  take  their  warment  thoughts, 
and  spread  them  abroad  upon  paper,  for  they  are  ob- 
•srvM  to  cool  before  they  are 


tH%  JOBIf  ASBUTHROT. 

Db  Jornn  Abbtttknot,  the  fHend  of  Pope,  Swift, 
0«y,  and  Prior,  was  associated  with  his  brother  wits 
Id  some  of  the  humorous  productions  of  the  day, 
oaDed  forth  c^efly  by  political  events.    They  weru 
■11  Jacobites,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  party.    Arbuthnot  was  bom  at  a  place  of  the 
same  name  In  Kincardineshire,  and  having  studied 
medlcina,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  author  and  a  wit    He  wrote  an  Ex- 
ammatkmof  Dr  WoodwartPa  Aeamrni  of  the  Defttge^ 
and  an  J&say  on  the   Uetfidneet  of  Mathematical 
Learning,    In  1709  Artmthnotwas  appointed  physi- 
cian In  ordinary  to  the  queen.   The  satirical  Memoh-M 
tfi^  Extraoramofy  jAfe^  Worhay  and  Dieeoveriee  of 
Marimue  Scriblenie,  published  in  Pope's  works,  was 
diiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  Arbuthnot    The 
design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  Pope,  is  to  ridicnle 
all  tiie  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  that  had  dipped  into  every 
art  and  science,  but  iiOodicioosly  in  each.    Cer- 
▼antet  was  the  model  of  the  witty  authors ;  but 
though  they  may  have  copied  his  grave  irony  with 
■nccew,  the  fine  humanitr  and  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  novelist  are  wholly  wanting  in  Scriblerus. 
It  Is  higiily  probable,  however,  that  the  character  of 
Cornelius  Scriblerus  suggested  to  Sterne  the  idea 
of  Walter  Shandy.    His  oddities  and  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  bis  son  (in  describing  which 
Arinithnot  evinces  his  extensive  and  curious  learn- 
ing), are  fully  equal  to  Sterne.    UseAil  hints  are 
liirown  out  amidst  the  ridicule  and  pedantry  of  Scrib- 
Ienis{  and  what  are  now  termed  object  leuome  in 
■ome  schools,  may  have  been  derived  from  such  ludi- 
crous passages  as  the  following :— *  The  old  gentle- 
man so  contrived  it*  to  make  everything  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his 
very  dress.    He  invented  for  him  a  geographical  suit 
of  dothes,  which  might  give  him  some  hints  of  that 
■denoe,  and  likewise  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 
ntrce  of  dilftrent  natkna.    He  had  a  French  hat 


with  an  AfHcan  feather,  Holland  shirts  and  Vlandera 
laoe,  English  doth  lined  with  Indian  silk ;  his  gloivea 
were  Italian,  and  his  shoes  were  Spanish.  He  was 
made  to  observe  this,  and  dally  catechised  thereupon, 
which  his  father  was  wont  to  call  "travelling  at 
home.**  He  never  gave  him  a  Jig  or  am  orange,  but  he 
obliged  him  to  give  an  aeconnt  from  what  country  ii 


A  more  complete  and  dnrahle  monoment  of  the 
wit  and  humour  of  Arbuthnot  is  his  Hiaton  cf  John 
Bull,  published  in  1718,  and  designed  to  ridiciile  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  render  the  nation  discon- 
tented with  the  war.  The  allesory  in  this  piece  is 
well  sustained,  and  the  satiricu  allnsions  poignant 
and  happy.  Of  the  same  description  is  Arbathnof  ■ 
Treatiee  concerning  the  AUereation  or  SeoUing  of  the 
Anciemte,  Kid  Y^  Art  of  PoUHeal  l^ing.  His  wit  is 
always  pointed,  and  ridi  in  dsssiral  alinsioo,  without 
being  acrimonjous  or  personally  offensive.  Of  the 
serioos  performances  of  ArbuthniDt,  the  most  valuable 
is  a  senes  of  dissertations  on  andent  coins*  weights, 
andmeasofca.  He  pnlilished  also  aome  medical  worksL 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  both  aa  a 
physician  and  a  politician,  Arbuthnot  snflfered  a 
heavy  loss,  be  applied  himself  dosdr  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  continued  his  unaflected  cheerfolneas  and 
good  nature.  In  his  latter  yean  he  sulfered  mock 
from  ill  health :  he  died  in  1735.  The  most  severe 
and  dignified  of  the  occasional  prodnctionB  of  Dr 
Arbuthnot  is  his  epitaph  oo  Colond  Chartres,  a 
notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  the  day, 
tried  and  condemned  for  attempting  to  commit  a 
rape:— 

*  Here  oontinueth  to  rot  the  body  of  Frands  Char- 
tres, who,  with  an  inflexible  constancy,  and  inimife* 
able  uniformity  of  life,  persisted.  In  spite  of  age  and 
infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  ex- 
cepting prodigality  and  h3rpocrisy;  his  Insatiable 
avftrice  exem^ed  him  from  the  first,  his  matcfaleaa 
impudence  fW>m  the  second.  Nor  was  he  more  sin- 
gular in  the  undeviating  pravity  of  his  manners  than 
successful  in  accumulating  wealth ;  for,  withoat  trade 
or  profession,  without  trust  of  public  money,  and 
withcut  bribe-worthy  service,  he  acquired,  or  more 
properly  created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the 
only  person  of  his  time  who  ooold  cheat  with  the 
mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  when 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-vear,  and  having  daily 
deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  at  last  con- 
demned to  it  for  what  he  could  not  da  Oh,  indignant 
reader  1  think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind.  I¥o- 
vidence  connived  at  his  execrable  dedgns,  to  give  to 
alter  ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  cf  how 
small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  In  the  sight  of 
God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unwortiiy  of 
all  mortals.' 

TheBiatorgrfJohmBnO. 

CffAP.  I. — J%e  Ocearion  cf  Ae  Zow-Ml — ^I  need 
not  tell  you  of  the  great  ouarrels  that  happened  in 
our  neighbourhood  since  the  death  of  the  late  hnd 
Strutt  ;>  how  the  parson*  and  a  cunnixig  attoraev'  got 
him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  his  cousin  rhilip  Baboon,^ 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  cousin  Esquire 
South.'  Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and 
the  attorney  foiged  a  will,  for  which  they  were  well 
paid  by  the  family  of  the  Baboons.    Let  that  be  as 


iCluaiesn.ofBpslBdMwmMNitlsras,aBd  •< 

VorCoeeraro,  end  tbe  •  Manhsl  of  Hsneart,  emplogFed* 

as  Is  sttppeasd,  hf  the  hooas  of  Boorboa,  prevailed  vpoa  him 
to  make  a  will,  by  which  he  te/tOmA  the  wiooMriow  of  the 
Bpaakh  mooardiy  upon  *  Philip  Bowbon,  Dokeof  Anjoa* 
tho«^  hia  right  had  by  tiM  most  sntsmn  renimrlitlniw 
hsnediafevower  •  tbe  AnUaka,  ChariM ef  Ai 
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it  will,  it  is  maitwof  fiicty  tlutt  tlie  honour  and  estate 
bave  continued  ertr  nnoe  in  the  penon  of  Philip 
Baboon. 

You  know  that  the  Lord  Strutts  have  for  manj 
jears  been  poneaeed  of  »  toij  great  landed  estate, 
well-conditioned,  wooded,  watexid,  with  coal,  salt, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  ke^  all  inthin  themselTes  ;  that  it 
has  beoa  the  miirfortune  of  that  familj  to  be  the  pro- 
pertj  of  their  stewards,  tradesmen,  and  inferior  ser- 
Tants,  which  has  brought  great  incumbrances  upon 
them ;  at  the  same  time,  uieir  not  abating  of  tneir 
ezpensiTe  waj  of  liring  has  foired  them  to  mortgage 
their  best  manors.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 
butdier's  and  baker's  bill  of  ft  Lord  Strutt  that  liTcd 
two  hundred  Tears  ago,  are  not  jet  paid. 

When  Philip  Baboon  came  nist  to  the  possession 
of  the  Lord  Strutt's  estate,  his  tradesmen,  as  is  usual 
upon  such  locasions,  waited  upon  him  to  wish  him 
joj  and  bespeak  his  custom ;  the  two  chief  were  John 
Bull'  the  clothier,  and  Nic  Frog  the  linen-draper.^ 
They  told  him  that  the  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  served 
the  Lord  Strutts  with  dnmeiy  ware  for  many  years, 
that  they  were  honest  and  fair  dealers,  that  their  bills 
had  nerer  been  questioned,  that  the  Lord  Strutts  liTed 
generously,  and  nerer  used  to  dirty  their  fingers  with 
pen,  ink,  and  counters ;  thnt  his  lordshio  might  de- 
pend upon  their  honesty ;  that  they  would  use  him 
as  kindly  as  they  had  done  his  predecessors.  The 
young  lord  seemed  to  take  all  in  good  part;  and  dis- 
missed them  with  a  deal  of  seeming  content,  assuring 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  change  any  of  the  honour- 
able maxims  of  his  prsdeoessors. 

Chap.  IL — H<w  BvXl  cmd  Prop  gttw  jtaSt/mt  thai  the 
Lord  Strutt  intended  to  give  oil  hiu  cuetom  to  hie  ffrand- 
fiUheTf  Lewie  BaboonA — It  happened  unfortun&trly  for 
the  peace  of  our  neighbourhood,  that  this  young  lord 
had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or  (as  the  Scots  call  it)  a 
fetlee  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that  one  might  juHtly  nil 
a  Jack  of  all  trades  ^  sometimes  you  would  see  him 
behind  his  counter  selling  broad-cloth,  sometimes 
measuring  linen ;  next  day  he  would  be  dealing  in 
meroety  ware ;  high  heads,  ribbons,  gloTcs,  fans,  and 
lace,  1m  undentood  to  a  nicety ;  Charles  Mather  could 
not  bubble  a  roung  beau  better  with  a  toy ;  nay,  he 
would  descend  eren  to  the  selling  of  tape,  garterv, 
and  shoebuckles.  When  shop  was  shut  up,  he  would 
CO  about  the  neighbourhood  and  earn  half-arcrown 
by  teaching  the  younf  men  and  maidens  to  dance. 
By  these  methods  he  had  acouired  immense  riches, 
whidi  he  used  to  squander^  away  at  back-sword, 
quarter-staff,  and  cudgel-play,  in  which  he  took  gr«it 
pleasure,  and  challenged  all  the  country.  You  will 
say  it  is  no  wonder  if  Bull  and  Frog  should  be  jealous 
of  this  fellow.  '  It  is  not  impossible  (says  Frog  to 
Bull)  but  this  old  rogue' will  take  the  management 
of  the  young  lord's  business  into  his  hands ;  besides, 
the  rascail  has  good  ware,  and  will  serrc  him  as  cheap 
as  anybody,  ni  that  case,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what 
must  become  of  us  and  our  families ;  we  must  starve, 
or  turn  journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon ;  therefore, 
neighbour,  I  hold  it  advisable  that  we  write  to  youag 
Lord  Strutt  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  matter.' 

Chap.  III.— ^  copy  of  BvH  and  Frofi  Letter  to  Lord 
Strmtt. — My  Lord— I  suppose  your  lordship  knows  that 
the  Bulls  and  the  FVogs  have  served  the  Lord  Strutts 

ineEi^Elbhsnd  *  the  DutdheongimtiiUtad  Philip  upon 
B  snf¥iiisilftn.  wtilnh  thnj inrs  mtt  ilrlir tn  ptevent;  buttodte- 
appoint  the  amUtlon  of  8  Louis  XIV.,  and  hinder  the 

Reneh  nation,  whon  *  tnwie  and  eharsoter  are  thus  de- 

serlbed,  and  whow  king  had  a  *  strong  disposition  to 

wsr,  firam  Iwoomlng  too  potent,  an  alUanoe  waa  fonned  to 
'  precure  a  roasonshlfi  aatlafaotlon  to  the  house  of  Austria  for 
t»  the  Spanish  soeosarfon,  and  suffldsnt 


with  all  sorts  of  drapeiy-ware  time  out  of  mind ;  and 
whereas  we  are  jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your 
lordship  intends  henceforth  to  buy  of  your  nancuirs^ 
old  Lewis  Baboon,  this  is  to  inform  your  lorobhip  that 
this  proceeding  does  not  suit  with  uie  circnmstanees 
of  our  families,  who  have  lived  and  made  a  good  figure 
in  the  world  by  the  generosity  of  the  Lonl  Strutts. 
Therefore  we  think  fit  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
you  must  find  sufficient  security^  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
assigns,  that  you  will  not  emplov  Lewis  Baboon ;  or 
else  we  will  take  our  remedy  at  law,  clap  an  action 
upon  you  of  L.20,000  for  old  debts,  seize  and  distrain 
your  ^oods  and  chattels,  which,  considering  your 
lordship's  ciroumstances,  will  plunge  you  into  aifficul- 
ties  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extricate  yoar> 
self ;  therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  has  better 
considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the  desire  <^ 
your  loving  fnendi^  JoHif  Bull,  Mic.  Fnoo* 

Some  of  Bull's  friends  advised  him  to  take  gentler 
methods  with  the  young  lord;  but  John  naturally 
loved  rough  play.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
surprise  of  the  Lord  Strutt  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  He  was  not  flush  in  ready  either  to  go  to  law, 
or  clear  old  debts,  neither  could  he  find  good  balL 
He  offered  to  bring  matters  to  a  friendly  accommo* 
dation,  and  promiMd  upon  his  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  not  change  his  drapers.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  Bull  and  Frog  saw  clearly  that  old  Lewis 
would  have  the  cheating  of  him. 

Chap.  IV.— J7ow  Bull  and  Frog  tsmf  to  Law  with 
Lord  Strvtt  ahoiU  the  Premisef,  and  were  Joined  by  ike 
rtat  of  the  Tradeemen. — All  endeavours  of  accommoda- 
tion betweoi  Lord  Strutt  and  his  drapers  proved  vain ; 
jealousies  increased ;  and  indeed  it  was  rumoured 
abroad  that  Lord  Strutt  had  bespoke  his  new  liveries 
of  old  Lewis  Baboon.  This  cominff  to  Mrs  Bull's* 
ears,  when  John  Ball  came  home,  ne  found  all  his 
family  in  an  uproar.  Mrs  Bull,  you  must  know,  was 
very  apt  to  be  choleric.  '  You  sot,'  says  she,  '  ^ou 
loiter  about  alehouses  and  taverns,  spend  your  tune 
at  billiards,  ninepins,  or  puppet-shows,  or  flaunt  about 
the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot,  never  minding 
me  nor  your  numerous  fsmilr.  Don't  you  hear  how 
Lord  Strutt  has  bespoke  his  liveries  at  Lswis  Baboon's 
shop!  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals  away 
your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  business 
ererr  day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drone  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets!  Fie  upon  it !  up,  man ;  rouse 
thyself;  I'll  sell  to  my  shift  before  111  be  so  used  by 
that  knave.'  You  must  think  Mrs  Bull  had  been 
pretty  well  tuned  up  by  Frog,  who  chimed  in  with 
ner  learned  harangue.  No  further  delay  now,  but  to 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  they  go,  who  unanimously 
assured  them  both  of  the  justice  and  infallible  suc- 
cess of  their  lawsuit. 

I  told  you  before,  that  old  Lewis  Baboon  was  a  sort 
of  a  JacK  of  all  trades,  which  made  the  rest  of  the 
tradesmen  jealous,  as  well  as  Bull  and  Frog ;  they, 
hearing  of  the  quarrel,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
joining  against  old  Lewis  Baboon,  provided  that  Bull 
and  Frog  would  bear  the  chaiges  of  the  suit ;  even 
Iving  Nm,'  the  chimney  sweeper  of  Savoy,  and  Tom,^ 
the  Portugal  dustman,  put  in  their  claims ;  and  the 
cause  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Humplny  Hocus,*  the 
attorney. 

A  declaration  was  drawn  up  to  show, '  That  Bull 


>  aeeorlty  to  Bnajland  and  Holland  for  thsir  < 
gallon,  and  oonuncroe,  and  to  prevsnt  the  union  of  the  tws 
monardhlea,  France  and  ^lain.'  To  ellbct  theas  pwpossSj 
Qneoi  Anne  was,  by  *  the  pariiaaient,  pradpttatod  late 

the  war  aa  a  prindpaL   Among  hsr  aUloa  were  *  tihe 

Dnke  of  Savoy  and  *  the  king  of  Portugal;  sad 

*  John  Churdifll,  Duke  of  Mariboroa^,  was  sppolntsd  fs> 
•tai-ehlof  ef  the  oonfedorate  anny. 
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and  Frog  had  andoubtcd  right  by  prMcriptton  to  be 
dfmpen  to  the  Lord  Stnitta ;  that  Uiere  were  Mveral 
old  eontracta  to  that  pmpoie ;  that  Lewie  Baboon  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without 
■errtng  his  time  or  purchaaing  his  freedom ;  that  he 
•old  goods  that  were  not  marketable  without  the 
■tamp ;  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  a  bully  than 
a  tradesman,  and  went  about  through  all  the  countiy 
fitirs  challenging  people  to  fight  prizes,  wrestling  and 
cudgel-play  f  and  abundance  more  to  this  puipoee. 

Chaf.  v. — T%e  tme  tkaraeten  tf  Jchn  Butt,  Nic. 
Fro0t  and  Hoem. — For  the  better  understanding  the 
following  history,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull, 
in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plun-dealing  fellow, 
dbolerie,  bold,  and  of  a  Teiy  unconstant  temper ;  he 
dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-sword,  single 
fiUchion,  or  cudgel-play;  but  then  he  was  Teiy  apt 
to  quairel  with  his  best  friends,  especially  if  they  pre- 
t«ided  to  goTem  him :  if  you  flattered  him,  you 
might  lead  him  like  %  chud.  John's  temper  de- 
pended reiy  much  upon  the  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and 
nil  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick,  and  un- 
derstood  his  business  rerr  well ;  but  no  man  aliTe 
was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  aocompts,  or 
more  cheated  by  partners,  apprentices,  and  serrants. 
This  was  occasioned  bv  his  being  a  boon  companion, 
loring  his  bottle  and  his  diversion  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
BO  man  kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his 
money  more  generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing, 
John  had  acouired  some  plums,  and  might  bare 
koDt  them,  haa  it  not  been  for  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nia  Frog  was  a  cunning  sly  rogue,  quite  the  re- 
Terse  of  John  in  numr  particulars ;  ooretous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  anirs;  would  pinch  his  belly  to 
sare  his  pocket ;  nerer  lost  a  farthing  by  careless  ser- 
rants or  Dad  debtors.  lie  did  not  care  much  for  any 
sort  of  diversions,  except  tricks  of  hifh  German 
artists,  and  legerdemain ;  no  man  exceeded  Nic.  in 
these ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  way  ac<^uired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunning  attorney;  and  though 
this  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  STer  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  showecl  himself  superior  in  address  to 
most  of  his  profession ;  he  kept  always  good  clerks ; 
he  loved  money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good 
words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper ;  he  was  not  worse 
than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his 
family ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  them  all : 
the  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  henpecked,  which 
was  impossible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman  as  his 
wife 


Chaf.  VI.— 0/  the  mriom  tueem  qf  the 

Law  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant,  a  harpy  that 
devours  everything.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the 
lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  that  before  that  time  he  would  be  in 

3uiet  possession  of  his  business ;  yet  ten  long  years 
id  Hocus  steer  his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was 
wanting ;  and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  staffs  his 
eause ;  there  wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  Lord  Stnitt  was 
generally  cast,  never  had  one  verdict  in  his  favour  f 
and  John  was  promised  that  the  next,  and  the  next, 
would  be  the  final  determination.  But  alas !  that  final 
determination  and  happy  conclusion  was  like  an  en- 
chanted island ;  the  nearer  John  came  to  it,  the  further 

I  The  DodMH  of  Mailboroai^  WM  In  twilty  a  tannegaaL 
•The  war  wm  osniad  on  asaliMt  Frmnoe  and  Spidn  with 
gieal  MMSMS,  end  a  peace  might  have  been  oonoludad  apoo 
theprindplaa  of  the  aUlanee ;  but  a  parUtton  of  the  SpaaJdi 
Miiiiloiia  in  favour  of  the  hoaMor  Anatrla,  and  an  engage. 
moat  that  the  Mme  perHm  dioold  never  be  kli«of  Praaoo  and 
last  BOW  theorht 


it  went  from  him.  New  trials  upon  new  pmnts  still 
arose ;  new  doubts,  new  matters  to  be  cleared ;  in 
short,  lawyers  seldom  part  with  so  good  a  cause  tUl 
they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  their  clients  the  sheU. 
John's  ready  money,  book-debts,  bonds,  mortgages, 
all  went  into  the  lawyer's  pockets.  Then  John  b^aa 
to  borrow  money  upon  bank-stock  and  East  India 
bonds.  Now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot.  At  last^ 
it  was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  up  Esquire 
South's  title  to  prove  the  will  foiged,  and  dispooseai 
Philip  Lord  Strutt  at  once.  Here  again  was  a  new 
field  for  the  lawyers,  and  the  cause  grew  more  intri- 
cate than  ever.  John  grew  madder  and  madder ; 
wherever  he  met  any  of  I^rd  Strutt*s  servants,  he  ton 
off  their  clothes.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  them 
come  home  naked,  without  shoes,  stockings,  and  linen. 
As  fi>r  old  Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  reduced  to  his  last 
shift,  though  he  had  as  many  as  any  other.  His  chil- 
dren were  reduced  from  rich  silks  to  Doily  stuffs,  his 
servants  in  rags  and  bare-footed ;  instead  of  sood  vio- 
tuals,  they  now  lived  upon  neck-beef  and  bullock^ 
liver.  In  short,  nobody  got  much  by  the  matter  bat 
the  men  of  law. 

Chap.  VII.— JTbto  John  Butt  wu  so  migktilu  fltaatd 
wUk  htM  SMceen,  that  he  was  pomy  to  leare  of  Am  trade 
and  turn  Lawyer, — It  is  wisely  observed  ny  a  great 
philosopher,  that  habit  is  a  second  nature.  This  waa 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Bull,  who,  from  an  honest 
and  plain  toadesman,  had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  such  a  jargon  of  law  words,  that 
he  concluded  himself  as  able  a  lawyer  as  any  that 
pleaded  at  the  bar  or  sat  on  the  bendi:  He  waa 
overheard  one  day  talking  to  himself  after  this 
manner : — *  How  capricious^  does  fate  or  diance  dia- 
pose  of  mankind  1  How  seldom  is  that  businesi 
allotted  to  a  man  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  nature  I 
It  is  plain  I  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law :  how  did 
my  guardians  mistake  my  genius  in  placing  me,  lik« 
a  mean  slave,  behind  a  counter!  Bless  me!  what 
immense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law ;  bo- 
sides,  it  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  Whiat  n 
pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause,  to  swagger 
at  the  bar.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  more  in 
this  woollen  trade :  for  a  lawyer  I  was  bom,  and  a 
lawyer  I  will  be :  one  is  never  too  old  to  leam.**  All 
this  while  John  had  conned  over  such  a  catalogue  of 
hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil ; 
these  he  used  to  babble  indifierently  in  all  companies^ 
especially  at  coffee-houses;  so  that  his  neighbour 
tradesmen  began  to  shun  his  company  as  a  man  that 
was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  affairs  at  Blackwell-hall 
and  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and  buses,  he  talks  of 
nothmg  but  actions  upon  the  case,  returns,  c^ias, 
alias  capias,  demurrers,  venire  facias,  replevins,  super- 
sedeas's,  certioraris,  writs  of  error,  actions  of  trover  and 
conversion,  trespasses,  precipes  and  dedimus.  This 
was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law ;  however, 
Hocus  and  the  re^t  of  the  tribe  enconrsged  John  in  hit 
fancy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  a  gnat  genius  for 
law,  that  they  questioned  not  but  in  time  he  micht 
raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimburse  him  all  his 
charges ;  that,  if  he  studied,  he  would  undoubtedly 
arrive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  justice.'  As  fur 
the  advice  of  honest  friends  and  neighbours,  John  de- 
spisetl  it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  a  low 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanics.  John  reckoned  it 
more  honour  to  have  got  one  favourable  verdict,  than 
to  have  sold  a  bale  ofbroad-cloth.  As  for  Nic.  Frog, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  more  prudent ;  for,  thoi 
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'  It  wai  Insisted  that  the  will  In  favour  of  Phfllp  was 
traiy  to  treatj;  and  there  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  fiir 
oontinulng  the  war,  tQl  he  diould  be  dethroned. 

'  The  manners  and  sentimsnta  of  the  nation  btrame 
vagant  and  ehimericaL 

•  Hold  the  halaaoe  of  pewsb 
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he  followed  hii  Iftwtuit  dosely,  he  neglected  not  hii 
ordinary  batincis,  but  wat  both  in  court  and  in  his 
shop  at  the  proper  hoon.  *  * 

Part  XL  Chap.  I.— The  €haraeter  of  John  BvXC$ 
Mother.^ — ^John  had  a  mother,  whom  he  loved  and 
honoured  extremely ;  a  diaoreet,  graTo,  lobery  good- 
oonditioned,  cleanly  old  gentlewoman  as  erer  bred ; 
the  was  none  of  your  cross-grained,  termagant,  scold- 
ing jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  lire  in 
the  house  with,  such  as  are  always  censuring  the  con- 
duct, and  telUng  scandalous  stories  of  their  neigh- 
bourn,  extolling  their  own  good  qualities,  and  un&r- 
▼aloing  those  of  others.  G^  the  oontiaiy,  she  was  of 
a  meek  suirit,  and,  as  she  was  strictly  rirtuous  herself, 
10  she  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  except  where 
ihey  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and 
decency.  She  was  neither  one  of  TOur  precise  prudes, 
nor  one  of  your  fantastical  old  belies,  that  dress  them- 
•elves  like  girls  of  fifteen ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  ruff, 
forehead-cloth,  nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid 
aside  feathen^  fiowers,  and  crimpt  ribbons  in  her 
head-dress,  furbelo  scarfs,  and  hooped  petticoats.  She 
scorned  to  patch  and  paint,  yet  she  lored  to  keep  her 
hands  and  her  face  clean.  Though  she  wore  no  flaunt- 
ing laced  ruffles,  she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  con- 
stant sweat  with  greasy  flannel ;  though  her  hair  was 
not  stuck  with  jewels,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
diamond  cross ;  she  was  not,  like  jome  ladies,  hung 
about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-cases,  pocket- 
glasses,  and  essence  bottles;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanac,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the 
holidays. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  bon  gout.  As  she  afiected  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  ¥rith  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbow-chair;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
earring,  gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  being  too  apt  to 
gather  dirt ;  but  she  never  could  be  prerailed  upon  to 
part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  hangings.  There 
are  some  ladies  that  affect  to  smell  a  stink  in  eveiy- 
thing;  they  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and  con- 
tinually burning  frankincense  in  their  rooms;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never  would  lay 
aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
•cmpled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
without  afiectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of 
your  affected  curtsying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
dvility.  There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty 
regard  for  their  relations:  we  must  not  eat  to-day, 
for  my  uncle  Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time 
ten  years ;  let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour such-a-one*s  birth-day.  She  looked  upon  all 
this  as  grimace,  yet  she  constantly  observed  her  hus- 
band's birth-day,  her  wedding-day,  and  some  few  more. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  wonian,  and  had  a' 
tinoere  motherly  love  tot  hear  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them,  and  they  had  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  him  once,  that  he  turned  her  out  of 
doorB,^  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for 
his  affikirs  went  on  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  conver- 
sation and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  ex- 
ceeded all  her  sex ;  your  rakes  that  hate  the  company 
of  all  sober  grave  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hers ;  and 
the  would,  Dy  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding, 
sooner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour 
and  reserved.  She  was  a  sealous  preacher  up  of 
chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by  no 
means  a  friend  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  the  in- 
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dispensable  duty  of  cuekoldom ;  though  she  advanoed 
her  opinions  with  a  becoming  assurance,  yet  she  never 
ushend  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures  will  do, 
with  dogmatical  assertions — ^this  is  infallible ;  1  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it  it  has 
been  observed,  that  such  people  are  oftener  in  the 
wrong  than  anybody. 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  was 
not  without  her  faults,  amongst  whioi  one  might  per- 
haps reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  always  gave  good  counsel,  but  often  too  gentle 
correction.  1  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of  John 
Bull's  mother,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  Um  follow- 
ing transactions. 

Chat.  U.—The  ekaraeler  of  John  BuITs  tisier^  P^, 
with  the  quarrdt  that  happened  between^  MaMer  <md 
Miu  in  their  childhood. — John  had  a  sister,  a  poor  girl 
that  had  been  starved  at  nurse ;  anybody  would  have 
guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  oe  the  fondling  of  a 
tender  mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  with 
a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter ;  miss  looked  pale 
and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green  sickness;  and  no 
wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling ;  he  had  all  the  good 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  only  a  litUe  oat- 
meal and  water,  or  a  diy  crust  without  butter.  John 
had  his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor 
miss  a  crab  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackberry.  Master  lay 
in  the  best  apwtment,  with  his  bedchamber  towartu 
the  south  sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  uirivelled  her  countenance. 
However,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  hn 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution  ^  she  had  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill- 
used:  now  and  then  she  would  seize  upon  John's 
commons,  snatdi  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty-cufls. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
has  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
ti^ ;  when  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  ahe  would 
prick  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a 
great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedpost  for 
which  afiront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart'  In 
short,  these  quarrels  crew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they 
gave  one  another  nick-names ;  she  called  him  ^ndy- 
guts,  and  he  called  her  lousy  Peg,  though  the  girl  wis 
a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was ;  and  through  her  pale 
loou  you  might  discern  spirit  and  vivacity,  wnidk 
made  her  not,  indeed,  a  perfect  beauty,  but  some- 
thing that  was  agreeable.  It  was  barbarous  in  naients 
not  to  take  notice  of  these  earlv  quarrels,  and  make 
them  live  better  together,  such  domestic  feuds  proving 
afterwards  the  occasion  c^  misfortunes  to  them  both. 
Peg  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours  and  comiesj 
antinathy,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her.  *What 
think  you  of  my  sister  Peg  (savs  he),  that  l^ts  at  the 
sound  of  an  oigan,  and  jyet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  tiie 
noise  of  a  bag-pipe  f  'What's  that  to  you,  eundy- 
gttts  I  (quoth  Peg)  everybody's  to  choose  their  own 
musia'  Then  Pe||;  had  taken  a  fimcy  not  to  say  her 
pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  stnmge 
things  of  her.  Of  the  three  orothers  that  have  made 
such  a  clutter  in  the  world.  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and 
Jack,3  Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations :  Lord 
Peter  she  detested ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her 
heart        •        « 

1  The  nation  and  ohnroh  of  Sootlsnd. 

*  Hsnzy  YIIL,  to  unite  the  two  Mnfdwns  nndsr  one  sore- 
reigtt,  ofltoedhlsdaoi^terMaryto  JsmceV.ofSootlaadi  thte 
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baUj  the  author  alludeSi    See  page  aoft  of  this  voluma 
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The  following  extract  will  gore  m  a  ■pedmen  of 
Dv  Arbathnot't  teriooi  oompodtioa  It  if  taken 
fimn  an  eaaaj  on  the 

UarfuUtem  ^  MeUhanatietd  Leaarmug, 

Hie  anlTentaM  which  aoerae  to  the  mind  by  nu^ 
thematical  itudiefl,  consift  chiefly  in  these  things: 
lit,  In  aocuetoming  it  to  ottenlioii.  2d,  In  girinff  it  a 
hiU>it  of  c2oM  and  demoMtraiim  recmmng.  Sd,  In 
fkeeing  it  from  prejudice,  credvUtv,  tmd  mperatitUm, 

Finif  the  mathematioi  make  the  mind  attentire  to 
the  objects  which  it  considers.  This  thej  do  by  en- 
tsrtaininff  it  wiUi  a  great  variety  of  truths,  whi<a  are 
delightful  and  endent,  bat  not  obTioos.  l^th  is  Uie 
■une  thing  to  the  understanding  as  music  to  the  ear 
and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  docs  really 
aa  much  natify  a  natural  faculty  implanted  in  us  by 
our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our  senses :  only 
in  the  former  case,  as  the  object  and  &cnlty  are  more 
■piritual,  the  delight  is  the  more  pure,  free  from  the 
regret,  turpitude,  lassitude,  and  mtemperance,  that 
commonly  attend  sensual  pleasures,  liie  most  part 
of  other  sciences  consisting  only  of  probable  reason- 
ing, the  mind  has  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  suf- 
ficient principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon,  gives 
them  over  as  impossible.  Afain,  as  in  mathematical 
investigations  truth  may  be  found,  so  it  is  not  always 
obvious.  This  spurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent 
and  attentive.  *  * 

The  second  advantage  whidi  the  mind  reaps  from 
mathematical  knowle<&e,  is  a  habit  of  clear,  demon- 
strative, and  methodical  reasoning.  We  are  contrived 
by  nature  to  leam  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept ; 
and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning  is  much  like 
other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing,  singing,  kc),  acquired 
br  practice.  By  accustoming  ourselves  to  reason 
elosely  about  quantity,  we  aci^uire  a  habit  of  doing 
ao  in  other  things.  It  is  BUTprising  to  see  what  super- 
ficial inconsequential  reasonings  satisfy  the  most  part 
of  mankind.  A  piece  of  wit,  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a 
quotation  of  an  author,  passes  for  a  mighty  aigument : 
with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most  part  of  authors 
•tufied ;  and  from  these  weighty  premises  they  infer 
their  conclusions.  This  weakness  and  effeminacy  of 
mankind,  in  being  persuaded  where  they  are  de- 
lighted, have  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.  Those  lumina  oratumii  are  indeed 
teiy  good  diversion  for  the  fancy,  but  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  the  understanding;  and  where  a 
man  pretends  to  write  on  abstract  subjects  in  a  scien- 
tifical  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them. 
Logical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  aigumg  in  pub- 
lic disputations,  and  confounding  an  omtinate  and 
perverse  adversaty,  and  exposing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.  But,  in  the  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  far- 
ther than  all  the  dialectical  rules.  Their  analysis  is 
the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
and  imitate  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries :  and  even  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  some- 
what analogous  to  it.  The  campotition  of  the  geo- 
meters, or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
already  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words 
lu^eed  upon,  by  self-evident  trutba,  and  propositions 
that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable 
in  other  subjects,  though  not  to  the  same  perfection, 
tiie  natural  want  of  evidence  in  the  things  themselves 
not  allowing  it ;  but  it  is  imitable  to  a  considerable 
degree.  I  dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own 
Me  and  nation,  the  authora  of  which  lukve  been  ma- 
ibematieallr  inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  on  this 
head,  but  that  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  metho- 
dical fTBtema  of  truths  which  the  geometen  have 


reared  up  in  the  several  branches  of  those  scii 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly  btnr  with  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  sciences,  but  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  he  can,  to  reform  them. 

Thirdly,  mathematical  knowledge  adds  vigour  to 
the  mind,  frees  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  and 
superstition.  This  it  does  m  two  ways :  Ist,  By  ac- 
customing us  to  examine,  and  not  to  take  things  upon 
trust.  2d,  By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  system  of  the  world,  which,  as  it  creates 
in  us  the  most  profound  reverence  of  the  Almighty 
and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frees  us  from  tiie  mean  and 
narrow  thoughts  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are 
apt  to  be^et.  *  *  The  mathematics  are  friends  to 
reli^on,  inasmuch  as  they  charm  tiie  passions,  ro- 
stram  the  impetuosity  of  imagination,  and  purge  the 
mind  from  error  and  prejudice.  Vice  is  error,  cott- 
fusion,  and  false  reasoning ;  and  all  truth  is  more  or 
less  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical  studies 
mapr  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  those  hours 
which  young  men  are  apt  to  throw  away  upon  their 
vices ;  the  delightfrdness  of  them  being  such  aa  to 
make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desiraUe. 

IX>IU>  BOLDTOBBOKS. 

Henry  St  John  YiacouMT  Bolingbrokz  was  in 
his  own  day  the  most  conspicuous  and  illustrious  d 
that  friendly  band  of  Jacobite  wits  and  poets  who 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  He  ia 
now  the  least  popular  of  the  whole.  St  John  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  at 
Battersea,  in  Surrey,  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  After  some  yean  of  dissipation 
he  entered  parliament,  and  was  successively  secre- 
taiy  at  war  and  secretaiy  of  state.   He  waa  elevated 


to  the  peerage  in  1712.  On  the  death  of  Queeo 
Aoiie,  tiie  acStlsof  offloa  were  taken  from  falHi,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  for  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
BoUngbroke  retired  to  Praooe^  and  entered  into  the 
Pretender^a  servioa  aa  aaeretary.  Here,  also^  he  b»> 
came  unpopular,  and  was  aoeoaed  of  ne^ect  and  in- 
capacity. Diamisaed  from  hia  aeoond  aecretaryship^ 
he  had  recourse  to  literature,  and  produced  lus  J2s^ 
Jlectum  <m  Exile,  and  alatler  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  containing  a  defence  of  hia  conduct  In  1728 
he  obtained  a  full  pardon,  and  returqed  to  England ; 
his  frunily  inheritance  was  reatored  to  him,  but  ha 
waa  excluded  from  Um  House  of  Lords.  He  oona« 
menced  an  active  oppodtkm  to  Walpole,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  political  tracta  against  the  Whig  minlatn^. 
In  1735  he  retired  again  to  franco,  and  reaided  Uiere 
seren  years,  during  which  time  he  produced  his  Lei-' 
tert  on  (As  Sttufy  of  HiHay,  and  a  Letter  on  the  True 
Uee  of  Retirement  The  last  ten  yean  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Battersea.  In  1749  appeared  his  Lettere  em 
the  Spint  of  Patriotiem,  and  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King, 
with  a  preface  by  David  Mallet,  which  led  to  a  Mtter 
and  acrimonious  war  of  pamf^leta.  Bolingbroke'a 
treatise  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  thai 
he  might  have  a  few  copies  printed  for  prirate  cir- 
cuUtioo.  After  the  death  of  Pope,  it  was  found  that 
an  impression  of  1500  had  been  printed,  and  tUb 
Bolingbroke  aUhcted  to  oonaider  a  heinous  breach  of 
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tnirt.  The  trwinctJon  uom  from  Pope'i  idmlntion 
of  hii  Mend ;  he  had  '  not  only  expended  hii  time  in 
correcting  the  irork,  bol  hU  money  in  printing  it, 
irilhout  ui;  poMilutity  ot  deriring  from  it  either 
credit  or  adiutage.'  Tlie  anger  <^  BoUngbroke  ii 
more  juatly  comidered  to  b>Te  been  only  a  pretext, 
tlie  real  ground  of  offence  being  the  poet'i  preference 
of  Worborton,  to  whom  he  left  tlie  valtuUe  property 
in  hi>  printed  voAi.    Boliagbroke  died  In  1751,  and 


Mallet  (to  whom  he  had  left  all  hi)  manuacripts)  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  hie  worki  in  flTeTolumei. 
A»erie»  of  eaaaya  on  religion  and  philoaophy,  flr«t 
puUiilied  in  thii  collection,  diadoied  the  noble  anthor 
aa  an  opponent  of  Chriitianity.  Of  loft;  Irregukr 
Tiewi  and  character,  Tain,  arabitioua,  and  rindictiTe. 
yet  eloquent  and  imaginative,  we  may  admire,  but 
cannot  loTeBdingbrolie.  The  fHendahip  of  Pope  *a» 
the  brighleat  gem  In  hii  coronet ;  yet  by  one  nngrate- 
fiii  anil  irtrfacling  act  be  luUied  iti  luitre,  and. 

Like  the  baas  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  awaj 

Richer  than  all  hii  tnb& 
lite  writing!  of  BoUngbroke  are  animated  by  nw- 
mentar;  <»-  hctlotu  iieeling,  rather  than  b;  any 

fixed  principle  or  ^ hiloaophical  tIbwi.  In  exprei- 
wioa  he  la  often  Tivld  and  jelidbiua,  with  a  rambling 
jiet  llTely  ityle,  and  a  power  of  moral  punting 
that  preKnla  picture*  to  the  eye  of  Che  mind.  In 
one  of  his  letten  to  Swift,  we  And  him  thai  findy 
moralliing — '  We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  my 
de«r  dean,  and  have  been  lome  yean  going  down 
the  hlU ;  let  ni  make  the  panage  u  intooth  ai  we 
can.  Let  ni  fence  againit  phyiical  eril  by  care. 
and  the  ute  of  thote  meant  which  experience  moat 
have  pointed  out  to  ui  i  let  us  fence  agiinat  moral 
rril  by  philoaophy.  We  may,  nay  (if  we  will  fidlow 
injure  and  do  not  work  up  imagination  agkinat  her 
plaincat  dictate*)  we  ihiU.  of  courw.  grow  erery  year 
more  indi^rent  to  life,  and  to  the  aOWira  and  inte- 
re«ta  of  a  lyitem  out  of  which  we  are  loan  to  go. 
Thii  i<  much  better  than  itopidity.  Tlie  decay  of 
pasiion  etrengtheni  philosophy,  for  pauion  may  de- 
cay, and  itupidity  not  laccecd.  Paniimi  (layi  Pope, 
our  dirioe,  ai  you  will  ice  one  time  or  other)  ar^ 
the  paleM  of  life  I  let  ua  not  complain  that  they  do 
not  blow  a  itorm.  What  hurt  doei  age  do  u*  In 
■abduingwhatwetoiltoiubdueaUaurllreaf  It  ii 
now  lii  In  the  morning',  I  recall  the  time  (and  ant 
glad  It  ia  over)  when  about  thli  hour  I  oacd  to  be 
going  to  bed  aurfbited  with  ^euure,  or  jaded  with 


borineai;  my  head  often  fbll  of  n  liiiinia. 
heart  aa  often  full  of  anxiety.     Ii  it  a  mi 

think  you,  that  I  riie  at  thii  hour  ntfreihed. __, 

and  calm  ;  that  the  part  and  even  the  preaent  aAira 
of  life  itand  like  object!  at  a  diitance  fW>m  me.  wbera 
I  can  keep  off  the  dimgreeable,  lo  ai  not  to  be 
aCrongly  affected  by  them,  and  from  whence  I  can 
draw  the  otheri  nearer  to  me  ?  PaMion*,  In  thelc 
force,  would  bring  all  theK,  nay,  eren  f^itore  coBtfai- 
genciee,  about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reuon  wovld  111 
defend  me  In  the  icuffle.' 

A  loftier  spirit  of  philoaophy  pervade*  the  fbllow- 
ing  eloquent  lentence  on  the  independence  of  thB 
mind  with  reapect  to  external  oircamitance*  and 
aituation : — '  Believe  me.  the  providence  of  Qod  lUM 
e«tahliihed  luch  an  order  In  the  world,  that  of  all 
which  belong!  to  ua,  the  leait  valnable  part*  CMi 
alone  fall  under  the  will  of  othen.  Whatever  li  beat 
it  lafeit,  liei  moit  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power, 
can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  i*  thla 
great  and  beautiful  work  of  nature — the  world.  Sndi 
ia  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplntea  and  admlret 
the  world,  where  it  makei  the  noUeat  part.  These 
are  inseparably  oura  ;  and  ai  long  ai  we  remain  fa 
one,  we  ahidl  enjoy  the  other.  Let  ui  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly,  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of 
human  accidenla.  Wherever  they  lead  ui,  on  what 
coast  aoever  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not 
find  Qur«lTe»  absolutely  atrangers.  We  ahnll  meet 
with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  lame  faculties,  and  barn  under  the 
tame  Uwi  of  nature.  We  ihall  see  the  same  Tirlues 
and  vicei  flowing  from  the  same  general  principles, 
but  varied  in  a  thousand  different  and  contrary 
modes,  according  to  thut  inflnite  variety  of  taws  and 
cuatomi  wiiich  is  establislied  for  tlie  same  untvenal 
end — tlie  preaervation  of  society.  We  ahall  feel  the 
aame  revolutioni  of  teaioni ;  and  the  tame  itm  and 
moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same 
ature  vault,  betpangled  with  atari,  will  be  every- 
wliere  spread  over  our  heads.  There  ii  no  part  of 
the  world  ftum  whence  we  may  not  admire  thote 
planeti,  which  roll,  like  oun,  in  djfftrent  orbiti  round 
the  tame  central  »un ;  from  whence  we  may  not  dla- 
cover  an  object  itill  more  ttupendoui,  that  army  of 
fixed  atara  hung  up  in  the  immense  space  ut  the  uni- 
verse, innumerable  turn,  whote  beuni  enlighten  and 
cheriih  the  unknown  worldi  which  roll  around  them ) 
and  whiitt  I  am  ravished  by  inch  contempUtiooi  M 
these,  whilst  my  soul  ii  thuk  raited  up  to  heaTeI^  It 
imports  nw  little  what  ground  I  tread  upon.' 

lyaHaial  Partialily  and  Pr^^tiditt.'] 
There  ii  scarce  any  folly  or  vice  more  •pidamieal 
among  the  aoaa  of  men  thaJi  that  ridieolooi  and  hurt- 
ful vanity  by  which  the  people  of  each  eountiy  an 
apt  to  prrTer  tbemteliet  to  thow  of  every  other ;  and 
to  make  their  own  cuslania,  and  mannsn,  and  opinioas, 
the  atandarda  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  ItJa*. 
The  Chinese  mandaiinB  wer^  strangely  n]rpriaed«  aod 
alniDit  incndulous,  whao  the  Jesuits  showed  them 
how  small  a  figun  their  empire  made  in  the  gBneriil 
map  of  the  world.  •  •  Now,  nothing  cu  contri- 
bute more  to  preient  ut  from  being  tainted  with  (Ul 
vanity,  than  to  accustom  ounelict  evly  to  oDBtoDt- 
platfl  the  different  nation!  of  the  earth,  in  that  vast 
map  which  hiatory  apreada  before  us,  in  their  rise  and 
their  fall,  in  their  barbaioos  and  civilited  staiea,  is 
the  likenets  and  unlikenenof  them  all  to  one  anothtr, 
and  of  each  to  itaelf.  By  frHjnently  renewing  this 
prospect  to  the  toind,  the  Mexieui  with  his  cap  and 
coat  of  feathen,  sacrificing  a  human  victim  to  his  god, 
will  not  appear  more  savage  (o  our  eyei  than  the 
Spaniard  with  a  bat  on  his  head,  aod  a  gonilla  round 
M7 
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bk  neck,  ncrificing  whole  iiAtionf  to  hU  Ambition, 
Ui  anurioe,  uid  even  the  vnuitonneM  of  his  craeltj. 
I  mif^t  show,  bj  a  multitude  of  other  ezamplefl,  how 
hittory  prepuM  ui  for  experience,  and  guides  lu  in 
it ;  and  many  of  theiie  would  be  both  curious  and  im- 
portant.   I  might  likewise  bring  sererAl  other  in- 
•laDoss,  wherein  history  serres  to  purge  the  mind  of 
ikoM  national  partialities  and  prejudices  that  we  are 
api  to  contract  in  oar  education,  and  that  experience 
for  the  most  part  rather  confirms  than  remores ;  be- 
caoM  it  Is  for  the  most  part  confined,  like  our  educa- 
tion.   But  I  apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and  shall 
Ikwifoie  conclude  this  head  bj  obserring,  that  though 
nn  carW  and  proper  application  to  the  stud^  of  his- 
tciy  will  contribute  extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free 
from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  farour  of  our  own 
cowitiy,  and  a  vicious  prejudice  against  others,  yet 
the  same  study  will  create  in  us  a  preference  of  anec- 
iion  to  our  own  country.    There  is  a  storjr  told  of 
Abganu.    He  brought  sereial  beasts  taken  in  diffe- 
rent places  to  Rome,  they  say,  and  let  them  loose 
before  Augustus ;  erery  beast  ran  immediately  to  that 
part  of  the  circus  where  a  |>aroel  of  earth  taken  from 
Lis  natiTV  soil  had  been  laid.    Credat  Judcnu  Apdla. 
This  talc  might  pass  on  Joeephus ;  for  in  him,  I  be- 
lieve, I  read  it ;  but  surely  the  lore  of  our  country  is 
a  lesson  of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.    Edu- 
cation and  habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
it,  not  instinct     It  is,  however,  so  necessary  to  be 
raltivated,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  societies,  as  well 
aa  the  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it  so  much, 
Ihat  oraton  by  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their 
Mthusiasm,  have  endeavoured  to  work  up  this  precept 
of  morality  into  a  principle  of  passion.     But  the 
examples  which  we  find  in  histoiy,  improved  by  the 
lively  descriptions  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures 
of  historians,  will  have  a  much  better  and  more  per- 
manent effect  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  diy 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

{AbmrdUy  tf  VrnUm  Lectming,'} 

Some  [histories]  are  to  be  read,  some  am  to  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.  Some  are 
the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity,  some  of  an- 
other's, and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  histoiy  is  not 
aa  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  impro- 
perly, wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a 
sort  of  canine  appetite  ;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and  without 
distmction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  neither  of 
them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper. 
Some  such  characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not 
the  most  common  extreme  into  which  men  are  apt  to 
Ihll.  One  of  them  I  knew  in  this  country.  He  iomed 
to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industnr.  He  had 
read  ahnost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  houn  a-day 
Ibr  five-and-twentv  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  learning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
head.  In  the  coarse  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  found 
this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough ;  but 
nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  t  he  had  never  spared  time  to  think ;  all  was 
employed  in  reading.  His  reason  had  not  the  merit 
of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a  watch,  or 
pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision ; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell 

Ka  neither  more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know. 
It  when  you  asked  this  man  a  question,  he  over- 
whelmed you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  several 
or  words  or  your  question  recalled  to  his  me- 


mory ;  and  if  he  omitted  anything,  it  was  that  vor 
thing  to  which  the  sense  of  the  whole  question  should 
have  led  him  or  confined  him.  To  ask  nim  a  question 
was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memoiy,  that  rattled 
on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  fiiroe 
of  it  ^ras  spent ;  and  vou  went  away  with  all  the  noise 
in  your  ears,  stunned  and  uninformed.  I  never  left 
him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  say  to  him,  Ditu  vomfaaae 
la  grace  de  devenir  moifu  §avant/ — ['  Ood  gnmt  yon  a 
decrease  of  learning  !*] — a  wish  that  LaMoihe  le  Vayer 
mentions  upon  some  oocasi<m  or  other,  and  that  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  applied  to  himself  apon 
many. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will 
acquire  less  learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as 
this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design,  and  cnlti rated 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  iJl  timso  of  imme- 
diate and  ready  ase  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  macasines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  ana  disposed  with  _ 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  foand,  when  need  leqaires,  with 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend'b 
Essay  on  Criticism,  which  was  the  woik  of  his  child- 
hood almest ;  but  is  such  a  monument  of  cood  i 
and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  1  know,  has  raised  in 
riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice, 
and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  resolves  to  read  all,  will  not 
have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  anvthing 
else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it 
is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it 
is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  materials 
with  mudi  pains,  and  purchase  them  at  much  expenss^ 
and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  firame  them  into 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use.  To 
what  purpose  should  he  huslMmd  his  time,  or  learn 
architecture  t  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then, 
to  what  purpose  all  these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these 
mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  forests  of  oak 
and  deal! 


lUnreammaUmm  ef  Oomplainii  qf  ffts 
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I  think  very  differently  from  meet  men,  of  the 
time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  we  have 
to  do,  in  this  world.    1  think  we  have  more  of  ons^ 
and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  .commonlv  su|^poeed» 
Our  want  of  time,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life^ 
•le  some  of  tiie  principal  commonplace  complaints, 
which  we  prefer  against  the  established  order  of  things  ; 
thev  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  pathe« 
tic  lamentations  of  the  philosopher ;  but  thev  are  im« 
pertinent  and  impious  in  both.    The  man  of  business 
despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for  squacdering  his  time 
away ;  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or  lan|ps  at  the 
man  of  business  for  the  same  tning ;  and  yet  both  con- 
cur superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  &ult  with  the 
Supreme  Being  for  having  given  them  so  little  time. 
The  philosopher,  who  mispends  it  very  often  as  much 
as  the  others,  joins  in  the  same  cry,  and  authorises 
this  impietpr.   Theophrastus  thought  it  extremely  hard 
to  die  at  mnetj,  and  to  so  out  of  the  world  when  ha 
had  just  leaned  how  to  live  in  it.    His  master  Aris- 
totle found  fault  with  nature  for  treating  man  in  this 
respect  worse  than  several  otiber  animals ;  both  very 
unphilosophicallyl  and  1  love  Seneca  the  better  fat 
Ms  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head.    We  see, 
in  so  many  instances,  a  just  proportion  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  relations  to  one  another,  that 
philosophy  should  lead  us  to  conclude  this  proportion 
preserved,  even  where  we  cannot  discern  it ;  instead 
of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  preserved  where 
we  do  not  discem  it,  or  where  we  thmk  that  we  see 
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the  contniiy.  To  conclude  otherwiae  U  shocking  pre- 
sumption. It  is  to  presume  that  the  system  of  the 
uiiiveise  would  h*Te  been  more  wiselv  contrived,  if 
creatures  of  our  low  rank  among  intellectual  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Most  Hish ;  or 
that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  bj  the  ad- 
rice  of  the  creature.  That  life  which  seems  to  our 
•elf-lore  so  short,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  eren  with  the  duration  of 
some  other  beings,  will  appear  sufficient,  upon  a  less  par- 
tial view,  to  all  the  enih  of  our  creation,  and  of  a  just 
proportion  in  the  suocessire  course  of  generations. 
The  term  itself  is  long ;  we  render  it  short ;  and  the 
want  we  complain  of  flows  from  our  profusion,  not 
from  our  porertj.  We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifts ; 
some  of  us  dissipate  our  estates  on  the  triAes,  some  on 
the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  complain  that  we 
want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The  much  greatest  part 
nerer  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God  and  man. 
Others  reclaim  late,  and.  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
when  they  make  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how  their 
fund  is  diminished,  that  they  hare  not  enough  re- 
maining to  lire  upon,  because  they  hare  not  the  whole. 
But  they  deceire  themselres ;  they  were  richer  than 
they  thought,  and  they  are  not  ^et  poor.  If  they  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  tiie  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the  superflui- 
ties, and  trifles  too,  perhaps,  of  life ;  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expense  must  be  inrerted,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themselres  to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leare  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
ftway  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confess  that  they 
complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty  to 
their  eztraragance.  Let  us  consider  the  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reprores  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn 
mortal,  who  abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines 
the  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth  and  the  improre- 
ment  of  knowledge.  When  such  a  one  complains  of 
the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or  (rf*  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a  man,  more 
reasonable,  though  less  solemn,  expostulate  thus  with 
Mm : — *  Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
your  practice ;  but  you  would  not  possibly  renew  your 
complaint  if  you  reriewed  your  practice.  Though 
reading  makes  a  scholar,  ^et  erery  scholar  is  not  % 
philosopher,  nor  ereiy  philosopher  a  wiw  man.  It 
cost  you  twenty  years  to  derour  all  the  rolumes  on 
one  side  of  your  library ;  you  came  out  a  great  critic 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  histoiy 
and  chronolosy;  but  you  were  not  satisfied.  You  con- 
fessed that  these  were  the  litera  nihil  »anante»f  and 
you  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
Vou  hare  had  this  time;  you  hare  passed  twen^ 
years  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  library,  among 
philosophers,  rabbis,  commentators,  schoolmen,  and 
whole  l^ons  of  modem  doctors.  You  are  extremely 
weU  rersed  in  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
tiie  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 
matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  space  and 
eternal  essences,  and  incorporeal  substances,  and  the 
rest  of  those  profound  speculations.  You  are  a  master 
of  the  controrersies  that  hare  arisen  about  nature 
and  grace,  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  all 
^e  other  abstruse  questions  that  hare  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  sdioob,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in  the 
world.  Yon  are  goin£  on,  as  fast  as  the  infirmities 
you  hare  contracted  will  permit,  in  the  same  course 
of  study ;  but  you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall 
want  time,  and  you  make  grierous  complaints  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life.  Oire  me  leare' now  to  ask 
you  how  many  thousand  years  God  must  prolong  your 


life  in  order  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness I  It  is  plain,  at  least  highly  probable,  that  a  life 
as  long  as  that  of  the  most  aged  of  the  patriarchi 
would  be  too  bhort  to  answer  your  purposes;  nix9 
the  researches  and  disputes  in  which  you  are  encaged 
hare  been  already  for  a  much  longer  time  the  objects 
of  learned  inquiries,  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and 
undetermined  as  they  were  at  first.  But  let  me  ask 
you  again,  and  deceire  neither  yourself  nor  me,  hare 
you,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  years,  once  examined 
the  first  principles  and  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  all  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  of  judgment,  and  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness? with  the  same  that  you  hare  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  rarious  consequences  drawn  from  them^ 
and  the  heterodox  opinions  about  them !  Hare  yon 
not  taken  them  for  granted  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies  t  Or,  if  you  hare  looked  now  and  then 
on  the  state  of  the  proofs  brought  to  maintain  them, 
hare  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  orer  a 
demonstration  formerly  made — to  refresh  his  memory, 
not  to  satisfy  any  doubt  t  If  you  hare  thus  examined, 
it  may  appear  marrellous  to  some  that  you  hare 
spent  so  much  time  in  many  parts  of  those  studies, 
which  hare  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of  so 
much  heat  and  wealuiess.  But  if  you  hare  not  thus 
examined,  it  must  be  erident  to  all,  nay,  to  yourself 
on  the  least  cool  reflection,  that  you  are  still,  notwith- 
standing all  your  learning,  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge;  and 
without  such  an  examination  of  axioms  and  facts,  you 
can  hare  none  about  inferences.' 

In  this  manner  one  might  expostulate  rery  reason- 
ablr  with  many  a  great  scholar,. man^  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist.  And  it 
serres  to  set  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  a  rery  ridiculous  but 
a  true  light. 

[PZeosttrei  </  a  PatrioL'] 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor  Des- 
cartes in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  in  framing 
an  antedilurian  earth,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discorering 
and  establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi- 
ment and  a  sublimer  geometry,  felt  more  intellectual 
joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all 
the  force  of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  hit 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  countxy. 
When  such  a  man  forms  a  jpolitical  scheme,  and 
adjusts  rarious  and  seemingly  independent  parts  in  it 
to  one  great  and  good  design,  he  is  transported  by 
imagination,  or  ab«>rbed  in  meditation,  as  much  and 
as  agreeably  as  they ;  and  the  satisfaction  that  arises 
from  the  different  importance  of  these  objects,  in 
erexy  step  of  the  work,  is  rastlr  in  his  fitrour.  It  is 
here  that  the  speculatire  philosopher's  labour  and 
pleasure  end.  But  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act, 
eoes  on  and  carries  his  scheme  into  execution.  His 
labour  continues,  it  raries,  it  increases ;  but  so  does 
his  pleasure  too.  The  execution,  indeed,  is  often  tra- 
rersed,  by  unforeseen  and  untoward  circumstances, 
by  the  perrerseness  or  treachexy  of  friends,  and  by  the 
power  or  malice  of  enemies  ;  but  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  animate,  and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some 
men  make  amends  for  the  perrerseness  and  treachery 
of  others.  Whibit  a  great  erent  is  in  suspense,  the 
action  warms,  and  the  rery  suspense,  made  up  of 
hope  and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  erent  is  decided  successfully,  such  a 
man  enjoys  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  good  he  has 
done — ^a  pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  surrey  of  his  works.  If  the 
erent  is  decided  otherwise,  and  usurping  courts  or 
orerbearing  parties  prerail,  such  a  man  has  still  the 
testimony  of  his  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  the  honoui 
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olTV. 


1m  hM  ftcqnired,  to  «ooth«  hii  miod  and  mxmori  hii 

'    coinage.     For  kllhangh  the  anme  of  itate  lAin  b« 

to  thoK  «ho  meddls  Id  tbcm  like  k  lottcrj,  fet  it  U 

it  lott«rj  wti«nin  no  fwd  nmn  <mD  b«  ft  toHT ;  1m 

I    nWTbe  nriled,  it  i*  tnie,  instewl  of  being  kppltuded, 

ana  mftj  miller  Tioleoce  of  nutnT  kind).     I  will  not 

■■7,  like   Senecft,  that  the  nobW  epecCule  which 

Ood  can  behold   ij  ft  Tiitaotu  mftn   lafleiing,  and 

■tnggling  with  affliction*  ;  but  thi*  I  will  ai^,  thit 

>    Ueaecond  Cato,  drim  oat  of  the  fonm,  «nd  ing^ 

to  piieon,  enjojed  toon  inwftid  plearara,  and  maui- 

taiiied  mora  outward  dignity,  than  the;  who  iDinltad 

Um,  and  irha  trinmptwd  in  the  rain  of  Ihdr  eovn- 

lWiie,I>iitimftiihi/ntt  OmmtHg  Jftnufcri.] 

I       Ws  maj  obiarTe  mach  the  Mme  diAranee  between 
'    wUdom  and  cunniDg,  both  aa  to  the  objects  thar  pro- 
3  the  meaoi  the?  emploj,  m  we  obeeire 


Mween  the  I'ai 


nofdiffe 

diitLnctl;   the   object*  thftt   are   near  to  him,  their 

immediate  relatione,  and  their  direct  tendenciea :  and 

.    ft  tight  like  thii  KTrei  well  enough  thepurpoee  of 

'    Ihoee  who  cODcerathemwlTea  DO  further.   The  cunning 

minieter  ii  one  of  thoee :  he  neithar  (hs,  nor  ii  con- 

'    eemed  to  lee,  anj  further  than  hii  penonal  intertati 

and   (he  lupport  of  hii  admin  iitiati  on  requin.     If 

nch  ft  mftn  OTcrcomea  anj  ftctual  difficulty,  aroidi 

anj  Immediate  dittnM,  or,  without  doing  either  of 

theie  effectually,  gaioi  ft  little  time,  bj  all  the  low 


.ing  ii  readj  to  lugnet  i 
.',  he  triniuphi,  and  ii 
enarj'  train    on    the    gnat   erent 


of  mind  to  emplo;,  he  trinmphi,  ai 


Bftttered  b 


re  than  this,  that  ha  got  into 
diitren  br  one  KCita  of  fault*,  and  oat  of  it  bj  an- 
other. The  wiee  miniiter  Beet,  and  ii  eoneenied  to 
•ee,  farther,  becauw  eoTemment  haa  a  further  concern  : 
ke  eeee  the  object*  that  ar*  diitftot  aj  well  ft*  tho*e 
thftt  are  near,  and  all  their  remote  relation*,  and 
•Ten  their  indirect  lendencie*.  He  think*  of  fame  a* 
,    well  a*  of  applauie,  and  prefen  that,  which  to  be  en- 


great  jeai  of  goTemment ;  but   a*  a   dftj   that   i* 
i    ftffectod  bj  thoac  #hich  went  before,  and  that  mu*t 
I    ftffisct  thoM  which  an  to  follow.     He  combine*,  then- 
foie,  and  comparee  all   theie  object*,  relation*,  and 
,    teodencie*  ;  and  the  judgment  he  make*  on  an  en- 
tire, not  a  uutial  nirrej  of  them,  ii  the  rule  of  his 
oonduct.     That  icheme  of  the  re**0D  of  itate,  which 
lie*  open  before  a  wi*e  mioiiter,  contftini  all  the  great 

Enciple*  of  goTcmmeut,  and  all  the  great  intereel*  of 
country  :  >a  that,  ag  he  prepare*  loine  erent*.  lie 
prepare*  againit  othen,  whether  they  be  likely  to  hap- 
pen during  hi*  adminutrfttloD,  or  in  lome  fhtiue 


Few  perwHu,  and  etpedaH^  ladiei,  have  united  to 
much  aolid  lenie  and  learning  to  wit,  fluicy,  and 
ilvdy  power*  of  description,  a*  Lidt  Mini  Woar- 
UT  MoKTAan.  In  epiitolary  compoeltton  ihe  ha* 
Tcry  few  equal*,  and  acarcefy  a  tuperior.  Horace 
Wiipole  may  be  more  witty  and  *arc«ilic,  and  Cow- 
per  more  unaRtctedly  natural,  pure,  and  delightftil ; 
jet  if  we  cunaider  the  rarieCy  and  novelty  of  the 
otgect*  deacribed  in  Lady  Mary'*  letter*,  the  ftind  of 
■necdote  and  obierTatioa  they  ditplay,  the  Juit  re- 
flection* that  apring  out  of  tbem,  and  the  happy 
clevne**  and  idiomatic  grace  of  her  atyle,  we  ahJl 
beaitste  in  placing  her  below  any  letter-writer  that 
^igland  hft*  yet  produced.  Tbl*  acconipii*hed  lady 
WM  the  eldeat  daofbter  of  tlw  Duke  of  Kiogaton, 


and  wa*  bom  In  ISM.  She  wai  edacated,  like  her 
brother!.  In  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  langoagea. 
In  1713  *he  married  Hr  Edward  Wortiey  Montago, 
and  on  ber  fanabaod  being  appointed  a  comminioDa 
of  the  treainrr,  she  wat  Inbodnoed  to  the  coortlr 
and  poliahed  circle*,  and  made  tbe  friend*hip  of  Ad- 
diaon,  Ft^ie,  Gay.  »od  the  other  dlatlnpitihfd  literati 
of  tliat  period.    Hei  penooal  bean^  and  tbe  cbanna 


Iddj  Haiy  Vat^  McBtafn. 


Daring  her  journey  and  bcr  iWdenee  In  the  Leran^ 
abe  correaponded  with  her  ^iter  Um  Connteei  of 
If ar,  Ladj  Rich,  Mr  Pope,  &c,  deUneating  Enropean 
and  Turklah  acenery  (ltd  iDMinen  with  aeconwy  and 
minnteneaa.  On  onerrlng  among  the  Tillagen  in 
Torkey  the  practice  of  inocolating  for  tbe  mall-poz, 
■be  becanw  oonTinced  of  ita  ntili^  and  efScacy,  and 
aptdied  it  to  ber  own  kii,  at  that  time  aboot  three 
few*  old.  By  great  eiertiona.  Lady  Uary  aftwwarda 
eetabUahed  the  practice  of  InocofaUoa  in  Eo^anl 
and  confbrred  aUadng  bene&too  ber  natiTe  goodIit 
and  on  mankind.  In  171B,herhnabaiKlbeingt«called 
Aom  hi*  etnbaiay,  die  retomed  to  England,  and,  hf 
the  adrice  of  Ptme,  aettled  at  Twickenham.  The 
riTal  wit*  did  not  fang  conUnoe  frieoda.  Pope  aeema 
to  bftTB  entert^ned  Ibr  l^dj  Han  •  paanoo  wanaet 
than  fHeodahip.  He  wrote  high-flown  panegyria 
and  half-concealed  loTe-letter*  to  ber,  and  abe  tt«a(ed 
them  with  *ilent  ciHitempt  or  ridicole.  On  one  oo- 
cft*lon,  he  i*  laid  to  haTo  made  a  tender  ibclaratiait, 
which  threw  the  lady  into  an  immoderate  fit  ot 
laughter,  and  made  the  aentiti re  poet  eTerafterwiTda 
her  Implacable  enemy.  Lady  Mary  *J*o  wrote  reriet, 
town  eclogaea,  and  epigram*,  and  Pope  confeaaed 
that  *he  had  too  moch  wit  for  him.  The  cool  adt- 
po**eaiioa  of  the  lady  of  rank  and  faahion.  joined  to 
tier  aarcaatic  powera,  proved  an  orermatch  for  tbe 
jealoui  retired  author,  tremblingly  aUre  Co  the  shafU 
of  ridicule.  In  1739,  her  health  hatius  declined. 
Lady  Mary  again  left  Enriand  to  naide  abroad.  Hel 
bu*bwid  (who  aeema  to  haTe  been  little  more  than 
a  decent  appendage  to  hit  accotnpliahed  wife)  re- 
mained at  home.  She  Tiaited  Rome,  Naplee,  ttca 
and  Nttled  at  LouTene,  in  the  Teoetlan  territocj. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


LADY  MA&T  WOBTUET  MORTAWi; 


iHienoe  the  oomtponded  fMly  and  taXty  with  her 
female  friends  and  lelaiiTea.  Mr  Montaga  died  in 
1761,  and  Lady  Maiy  was  prerailed  upon  bj  her 
dmughter,  the  Countess  of  Bate,  to  return  to  £nf(land. 
She  arrived  in  October  1761,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Her  letters  were  first  printed  surrepti- 
tionslj  in  1763.  A  more  complete  edition  of  her 
works  was  published  in  fire  Tclumes  in  1803 ;  and 
another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wham- 
diife,  with  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1837. 
The  letters  from  Constantinople  and  France  haye 
been  printed  in  various  shapes.  The  wit  and  talent 
of  Lady  Mary  are  visible  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  oonespondence^  but  there  u  often  a  want  of 
ftminine  softness  and  delicacy.    Her  desire  to  oon- 

Z scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into 
isive  detaUs,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of 
the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate.  She  described 
what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous ; 
and  her  strong  masculine  understanding,  and  care- 
lessness as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions, 
render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  un- 
feeling. As  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  easy, 
familiar,  and  elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of 
foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip, 
the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  must»  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  place  in  our  national  literature.  They 
are  truly  iettertt  not  criticBl  or  didactic  essays,  en- 
livened by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit,  like 
the  correspondence  of  Pope. 

[lb  K  W.  JUcnia^  Etq.—In  protped  qfMarriageJ] 

*  *  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good, 
nor  t'other  so  oad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever 
live  together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways ; 
you  would  fina  an  easy  equality  or  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine. 
Ton  think  if  you  married  me  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody  else 
the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  I 
can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  lore. 
Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and  easy,  but  never 
what  is  fond,  in  me.  You  judge  very  wrong  of  my 
heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  inte- 
lest,  and  that  anything  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  any- 
body. Was  I  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the  world, 
I  flhould  answer  you  as  I  do  now,  without  adding  or 
diminishing.  I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  'tis  because 
I  will  not  be  capable  of  it  Could  I  deceive  one  mi- 
nute, I  should  never  r^in  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one  they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  haTe  all  the  deference  due  to  vonr  superiority  of 

rd  sense,  and  that  vour  proposals  can  be  agreeable 
those  on  whom  I  depend,  1  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your  ac- 
oount :  but  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeaole  to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would  make 
it  tiresome  to  you.  Whens  people  are  tied  for  life, 
tis  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms  that  I 
want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happiness. 
You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the 
same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would 
have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects :  which  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which 
is  always  a  great  charm.  I  should  have  the  displea- 
sure of  seeinff  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not 
reasonably  blame  you  for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it 
would  render  me  uneasy;  and  the  more,  because  I 
know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  incon- 
stanoy,  or  eren  infidelity,  has  extinguished  ;  but  there 
is  aa  returning  from  a  degoiit  given  by  satiety.   *    * 


iTa  ike  SawM    Om  Moirmmial  ffappmett,'] 

*  *  If  we  many,  our  hi^pinees  must  consist  i% 
loving  one  another:  Him  principally  my  oonoem  to 
think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  thai 
love  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  ap  to 
vou,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to 
keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  generally 
preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article  absolutely 
necessary — to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever 
agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agree- 
able without  a  thorough  good  humour,  a  natural 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  dieeifulness.  What- 
ever natural  funds  of  gaiety  one  is  bom  with,  tis 
necessary  to  be  entertamed  with  agreeable  objects. 
Anybody  capable  of  tasting  pleasure,  when  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  the 
place  in  the  world  tiie  most  agreeable.  Whatever 
you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps,  you  have  some 
fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  should  continue 
in  its  full  force,  there  are  horns  when  the  most  beloved 
mistress  would  be  troublesome.  People  are  not  for 
ever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me 
the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreeably  the 
last,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  oe  gay  and  entertaining.  A 
perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  yon  see  nothing 
to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  and 
conversation  insensibly  falb  into  dull  and  insipid. 
When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  yon  will  like  me 
no  longer.  How  dreadful  is  that  view!  Yon  will 
reflect,  for  my  sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  that  you  liked,  and  your  situation  in 
a  country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to 
make  vour  life  pass  in  (the  true  votupti)  a  smooth 
tranquillity.  /  uiall  lose  the  vivacitv  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  recom- 
pense you  for  what  you  have  lost.  Very  few  people 
that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  countxy,  but  have 
grown  at  length  weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  imperti- 
nent efiects  of  idleness;  and  the  gentleman  falls  m 
love  with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  and  out  of  love  wi  A 
everything  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  town ;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point. 
In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  tiie  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  anything 
injurious  to  that.  But  'tis  my  opmion,  'tis  neoessary 
to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think  any  place 
more  agreeable  than  that  where  we  are.     *       * 

ITo  Mr  Pop§    Eattwn  Mtumtn  amd  Zanjfmgt.'] 

AoaiAKOPLS,  AprU  1, 0.  &,  1717* 

*  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  ro* 
mantio  writer ;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of 
the  way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of  his  couutiy, 
who,  liefore  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of 
them  are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  bom  a 
Briton,  but  his  7<fyflniint  had  been  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  thrashing  and  churning,  both  which  are  un- 
known hei^  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  br  oxen; 
the  butter  (l  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  of, 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  plea- 
sure, and  find  several  little  passages  explained  that 
I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of; 
manj  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in 
fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be 
foand  in  any  other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that 
pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners,  as  has  been 
generally  practised  by  other  nations,  that  imagine 
themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  pre* 
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solTK 


IMni  ctuUmic.    B«t  I 


jan.  thftk  Um  prin- 

Mkd  greftt  ladiM  mm  tUr  tanw  at  their  looms, 

ibroiderms  TeiU  Mid  robei,  fairoQiided  by  tlieir 


Bud«p  wkicn  an  aIwetb  tmj  nunOToiM,  in  tlie 
muiner  m  w«  find  Andramacbo  and  Helen  deecribed. 
The  deteription  of  the  belt  of  Mcnelniu  einctlj  r»- 
aemblce  those  thnt  nre  nov  worn  by  the  grant  men, 
lutened  before  with  brand  golden  cUepe,  nnd  em- 
broidered round  with  rich  work.  The  mowj  T«il  that 
Helen  throwi  over  her  laoe  is  still  lashionable ;  and 
1  nerer  see  half-ardonn  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  verj 
often)  with  their  rererend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  sun,  bat  I  reeoUect  good  king  Priam  and  his 
oonnsellors.  Their  manner  of  daiiring  is  certainly 
the  same  that  Diana  is  maf  to  haTe  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eorotas.  The  gnat  lady  stiU  leads  the 
danee,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who 
Imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  np  the 


The  times  am  eztrsmeW  py  and  lirely,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wooderniUy  soft.  The  steps 
are  raried  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  bat  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  oar  danoss,  at  least  in  my 
opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in  the  train,  bat  am 
Bot  skilful  enough  to  lead;  these  are  the  Qredan 
^*'**'^,  the  Turkish  being  Tery  different. 

I  should  hare  told  you,  in  the  fint  place,  that  the 
sastem  manncn  giro  a  great  light  into  many  Scrip- 
tan  passages  that  ippw  odd  to  as,  their  phrMss 
being  oommonlr  what  we  should  call  Scripture  lan- 
cuage.  The  Tulgar  Turk  is  my  difierent  from  what 
u  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure, 
who  always  mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their 
disoouTM,  that  it  may  Teiy  well  be  called  another 
langiiay.  And  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking  to  a  ereat 
man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  York- 
shire or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides 
this  distinction,  they  hare  what  they  call  the  taUiwUf 
that  is,  a  style  proper  for  poetry,  and  which  is  the 
exact  Smpture  style.  I  beiiere  ^oa  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  genuine  example  of  this;  and  I  am  veiy 
clad  I  hare  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
D^  sending  you  a  fiuthful  copy  of  tne  yerses  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  reigning  fisrourite.  has  made  for 
the  young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  ret  permitted  to  visit  without  witnesses,  though 
the  IS  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  learning;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  c^Mtble  of 
writing  good  Terse,  you  may  be  sore  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  best 
poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  verses  may  be  looked 
apon  as  a  sample  of  their  finest  poetry ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  be  of  my  min^  that  it  is  most  wonder- 
fully resembling  the  Sona  o/SoUmoUf  which  was  also 
addressed  to  a  royal  bride. 

The  nightingale  now  wanden  in  the  yines : 
Her  passion  Is  to  seek  roees. 

I  went  down  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  vines : 
The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  sooL 

Tour  eves  are  black  and  lovely. 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag.^ 

The  wished  possession  is  delaved  from  day  to  day ; 
The  cruel  sultan  Achmet  will  not  permit  me 
To  see  those  cheeks,  more  vermilion  than  roees. 

I  dare  not  snatch  one  of  yonr  kisses ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  sooL 

Your  eres  are  black  and  lovely. 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag. 


his  Fanisa 
ismeniy 


1  ttrW.  JoiMs.  fai  the  PrefllMS  lo 
S^M«  <o  thU  tnuulatioB.  Ths 
tsthsBp^rffsT 


The  wretched  Ihiahim 
One  dart  from  yoar 


ejsa  has  pierosd  throm^  mj 


Ahl  when  will  the  hoar  of  poaeaskm  arrive t 

Most  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  rarished  my  eooL 

Ah,  sultana !  stag-eyed — an  angel  amoopt  angalaJ 
I  desire,  and  my  dentt  remains  onsatis&ed. 
Can  you  take  delist  to  prey  open  my  heaitt 

My  cries  pierce  the  heavens  1 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep  I 

Tarn  to  me,  sultana— let  me  ga»  on  thy  beavfy. 


If  you 
My 


—I  CO  down  to  the  grave, 
calf  me,  I  retam. 


as  sulphur ;  si^  and  it  will 

Crown  of  my  life ! — itir  light  of  my  eyes! 

My  sultana  1 — ^my  princess  1 

I  rub  my  fiice  against  the  earth — 1  am  dxownad  in 

scalding  teais — I  rave! 
Have  you  no  compassion  t  WUl  yoa  not  turn  to  look 

upon  met 


I  have  taken  abundance  of  pains  to  get  these  vi 
in  a  literal  translation  ;  and  if  you  were  arqnaintwt 
with  my  interpreters,  I  might  spare  myself  the  trouble 
of  assuring  you,  that  thej  have  received  no  poetical 
touches  from  their  hands.        *        * 


^ 


[2b  Jfrs  &  C^Inoaiaiimfor  Ae  SmaUrpox,} 

AnBiAnopi.B,  ApHi  1, 0.&,  17I7* 
'  *  Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell 
ou  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wish  vourself  hen. 
e  small-pox,  so  £stal  and  so  general  amongst  us^ 
is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  invention  of  inyr^U 
isy,  which  is  the  term  they  gire  it.  There  is  a  set  of 
old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  perfonn  the 
operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one 
another  to  xnow  if  any  of  their  fiunilv  has  a  mind  to 
have  the  small-pox ;  they  make  parties  for  this  par- 
pose,  and  when  they  are  met  (commonly  fifteen  or 
sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nai- 
shell  ftill  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pox, 
and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She 
immediately  rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a 
large  needle  (which  rives  you  no  more  pain  than  a 
common  scratch),  and  pute  into  the  vem  as  much 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and 
after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit 
of  shell ;  and  in  tnis  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins. 
The  Grecians  have  commonlr  the  superstition  of 
opeung  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  one  in 
each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of 
the  croes ;  but  this  has  a  very  ill  effect,  all  theee 
woonds  leaving  little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  thoee 
that  are  not  superstitious,  who  dioose  to  have  them 
in  the  less,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  concealed. 
The  children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  to  the 
eighth.  Then  the  fever  bcvins  to  seise  them,  and 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  very  seldom  three. 
They  have  veiy  rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  in  their 
faces,  which  never  mark;  and  in  eight  days'  time^ 
they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.  Where  they 
are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sores  during  the 
distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to  it. 
Every  year  thousands  undeigo  this  operation ;  and 
the  French  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  that  they 
take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they 
take  the  waten  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  ex- 
ample of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  you  may 
beliere  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  expe- 
riment, since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  litiU 
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I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  brine  this  uw- 
fal  invention  into  fashion  in  England ;  and  1  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  Tery  particu- 
larly about  it,  if  I  ktiew  anj  one  of  them  that  I 
thought  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  consider- 
able branch  of  their  rerecue  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  tlii^  distemper  is  to9  beneficial  to  them,  not  to 
expose  to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  that 
■hould  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Perhaps,  if  I 
lire  to  return,  I  may,  however,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.  Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroism 
in  the  heart  of  your  friend,  &c. 

iTo  lady  Ruh—Franoe  m  1718.] 

Pams,  OeL  10, 0.  &•  17U. 

*  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect 
upon  me ;  for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I 
have  been  extremely  ill  all  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  jour- 
ney has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  1  think  nothing  so  terrible  as 
objects  of  misery,  except  one  had  the  Ood-like  attri- 
bute of  being  capable  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 
oonntiy  villages  of  Franee  show  nothing  else.  While 
the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tat- 
tered clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  topersuade 
one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all 
the  French  magnificence  till  you  come  to  Fountain- 
ble^,  where  you  are  showed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  fiimily  are  very  large,  and  nchly 
cilt ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  paint- 
mg  worth  remembering.       *        * 

I  have  seen  all  the  Iwauties,  and  such (I  can't 

help  making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures I  so  fantastically  absurd  in  their  dress !  so  mon- 
strously unnatural  in  their  paints!  their  hair  cut 
short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so  loaded  with 
powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool  t  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shin- 
ing red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first  hint  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  'TIS 
with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should 
■ay  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  still  a  higher 
esteem  of  the  natural  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  unsullied 
complexion. 

[2b  tke  ChwUm  of  Buie—Ocmoltng  her  in  Aj/UctionJ] 

hovrmtLK,  Aug.  SO,  ITSt. 
My  dear  Child — Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to  what 
d^ree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  reason  will  sug- 
gest to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can  serve  on  so 
mmI  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
commonplace  topics  that  are  used,  generally  to  no 
purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation.  Disappomtments 
ought  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at  my  age  than  yours; 
I  yet  I  own  I  am  so  far  affected  by  this,  that  I  have 
>  need  of  all  my  philosophy  to  support  it.  However, 
let  me  bt^  of  you  not  to  indul^  a  useless  grief,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  which  is  so  neoessaiy  to 
your  family.  Everything  may  turn  out  better  than 
Tou  expect.  We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never 
know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  happy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Human  prudence  is  veiy  straitly  bounded. 
What  is  most  in  our  power,  thon^  little  so,  is  the 
di^MMitioB  of  our  own  minds.    Do  not  give  way  to 


melancholy;  seek  amusements;  be  willing  to  be 
diverted,  and  insensibly  ^ou  will  become  so.  Weak 
people  only  place  a  merit  in  affliction.  A  grateful 
remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we  can  pay  to 
their  memory,  is  all  that  is  owing  to  the  dead.  Tears 
and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them,  and  make  us  in« 
capable  of  those  we  owe  to  the  living. 

I  give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
yet  retMn,  and  carefully  dierish,  my  tastv  for  read- 
mg.  If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like  poet- 
horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent  com^ 
nions ;  they  afford  a  constant  variety  of  entertain- 
ment, whidi  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  inoffensive  in  the  consequence.  I  am 
sorry  your  sight  will  not  permit  you  a  great  use  of  it : 
the  prattle  oi  your  little  ones,  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Bute,  will  supply  the  pUice  of  it.  My  dear  child,  en- 
deavour to  raise  your  spirits,  and  believe  this  advice 
comes  from  the  tendemeas  of  your  most  affectionate 
mother. 

[To  the  iSSomie— On  Female  EdtieaUon,'] 

LovTBas,  Jmi.  S8,  N.  &,  ITBSL 
Dear  Child — Ton  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arith- 
metician ;  it  is  uie  best  proof  of  understanding  :  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  us  and  brutes.     If  there  is  anything  in  blood| 
you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.    Mr 
Wortley's  family  and  mine  have  both  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England  ; 
I  mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfather,  who 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  William.    I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mentioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  though  he  had  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.     I  will 
therefore  speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not 
only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning  ;  in  that  case 
by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.    You  will  tell 
me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  education ;  your 
prospect  was  very  diflerent  from  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest 
offers,  it  seemed  your  business  to  Icam  how  to  live  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.    It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  to 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (and  peihaps 
is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  displaced.    Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices 
nused,  that  the  nusers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too 
laige  for  their  fortunes.    Vistas  are  laid  open  over 
barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a  noolnesi 
very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of 
Britun  :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her 
daughter  a  fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  In 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
capacitating her  for  tnat  retirement  to  which  she  is 
destined.    Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will 
not  onl^  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.    No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting.    She  will  not  want  new  fashions,  nor  re- 
gret the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of 
company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.     To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  languages.    I  have 
heard  it  lamented  that  bo^s  lose  so  many  years  in 
'  mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl, 
whose  time  is  not  so  precious :  she  cannot  advance 
herself  in  any  profession,  and  has  therefore  more  lioars 
to  spare  ;  and  as  you  say  her  mcrooiy  is  good,  she 
will  be  veiy  agreeably  employed  this  way.    Thero  are 
two  cautions  to  be  given  on  this  subject :  first,  not  to 
think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or 
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eren  Greek.    T<Migwagei  are  more  piioperlj  to  be  call- 
ed vehiclee  of  leftming  than  leMsing  iUielf,  m  mar  be 
obeerred  in  mui j  echoolmaiten,  who,  thouffh  perhaps 
critic*  in  grammar,  are  the  moet  ignorant  fellows  upon 
earth.  True  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  thinss,  not 
words.     I  would  no  further  wish  her  a  linguist  than  to 
enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  ofVen 
corrupted,  and  are  alwaji  iigund,  bj  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  ererj  morning  will  bring  this 
about  much  sooner  than  jou  can  imagine,  and  she  will 
have  leisure  enough  besides  to  ran  orer  the  English 
poetiy,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  ft  woman's 
education  than  it  is  genmllj  supposed.    Manj  a 
young  damsel  has  beoi  rained  bjr  a  fine  copy  of 
Terse*,  which  she  would  hare  iMiched  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr  Waller.    I  r»- 
member,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  sared  one  of  mj  com- 
panions from  destractiim,  who  communicated  to  me 
•D  epistle  she  was  quite  charmed  with.    As  she  had 
naturally  a  good  taste,  she  obeerred  the  lines  were 
not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  ipirit  than  any  of  thmn.    She  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her 
lover's  sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with 
her  own  charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  msnire  such 
elegancies.    In  the  midst  of  this  tnumnh,  I  showed 
her  th*t  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  tranncriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
•com  he  deserred.    To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiaiy 
WM  Tery  unlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  ha?e  escaped  any 
one  of  less  unirersal  reading  than  myself.    You  should 
encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over  with  you  what 
she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetiT,  which  are  the  com- 
mon errors  of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.    The  second  caution  to  be  given  her 
(and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary),  is  to  conceal 
whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solicitude 
as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness  :  the  par- 
ade of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envv,  and 
consequently  the  most  inveterato  hatred,  of  all  he  and 
she  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  least  three  parts 
in  four  of  her  acquaintanoe.    The  use  of  knowledge 
in  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to 
moderato  the  passions,  and  leain  to  be  contented  with 
a  small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  stu- 
dious life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame 
which  men  have  engrossed  to  themselves,  and  will  not 
suffer  us  to  share.     You  will  toll  me  I  have  not  ob- 
served this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is 
onlv  inevitable  accident  that  has  given  me  any  repu- 
tation that  way.    I  have  always  CMefulIy  avoided  it, 
and  ever  thought  it  a  misfoiiuno.    The  explanation 
of  this  paragraph  would  occasion  a  long  digression, 
which  I  will  not  trouble  tou  with,  it  bSng  mv  pre- 
•ent  design  only  to  say  what  I  think  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  my  granddaughter,  which  I  have  much 
at  heart.    If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should 
■ay  passion)  for  learning  thai  I  was  born  with,  his- 
^Ui  S^^^g^V^Jt  Mid  philosophv  will  frutnish  her  with 
matorials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is 
allotted  to  mortals.    I  believe  there  are  few  heads 
capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
but  the  result  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  moderate  capacity.   Do  not  fear  this  diould 
make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady  — -^,  or  Lady 

,  or  Mrs ;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not 

because  they  have  learning,  but  becanse  thev  have  it 
not.  One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after 
reading  Ecbard's  Roman  History ;  another  a  profound 
philosopher,  having  got  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  mtm 
teUiffibU  essays ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the 
strength  of  Whitfield's  sermons ;  thus  you  hear  them 
screaming  politics  and  oontroveny. 


It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  iterance  is  bold, 
and  knowledge  reserved.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
be  far  advanced  in  it  without  being  more  humbled 
by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance  than  elated  by 
learning.  At. the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  1 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  I  think  it  is  •• 
scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a 
needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  swovd. 
I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  when  my  father  turned  off 
my  master,  havinsr  made  a  considerable  progrees  for 
the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  thai 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advanta^ 
I  got  was  the  improvement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by 
hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer:  she 
may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  when 
your  health  or  affiurs  m^e  it  troublesome  to  you  t* 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable 
amusement  to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for 
that  station  of  life  which  will  probably  be  her  &te. 
The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  yoa 
a  good  wife  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that  yo« 
are  one)  ;  hen  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  » 
viixin  state.  I  mil  not  say  it  is  hap|ner,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  safer,  than  any  mairiage.  In  a  lottciy, 
where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  computation^  ten  thmi- 
sand  blanks  to  a  prise,  it  is  the  most  prudent  choice 
not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  thorougUy 
persuaded  of  this  troth,  that,  notwithstanding  tlis 
flattering  views  I  had  for  you  (as  1  never  intended 
you  a  sacrifice  to  mv  vanity),  I  thou^t  I  owed  yoa 
the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  haaards  attendung 
matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in  tha 
instracting  your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much  oompanT 
at  home,  she  will  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  wiU 
more  readily  teke  the  notions  you  think  fit  to  giva 
her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  fiunily,  it  would  hav« 
been  thought  a  great  craelty  to  suffer  you  no  com- 
panions of  your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many 
near  relations,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  opinions  in- 
fluenced yours.  I  was  not  sony  to  see  you  not  deter- 
mined on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  fiUhei's 
intention ;  and  contented  mvself  with  endeavouiing  to 
make  your  home  so  easy*  that  you  might  not  be  in 
haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  tot  long  insigni- 
ficant letter.  I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will 
excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you  every  proof  in  mj 
power  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  moUier. 


MBTAPHTBIOIAN& 

Two  distinguished  philosophical  writers  adorn  fhis 
period,  Shaftesbnry  and  Berkeley.  Both  were  ub- 
complished  and  el^nt  authors,  and  both,  in  their 
opinions,  influenced  other  mindis.  The  mond  senes 
of  the  former  was  adopted  by  Hnteheson,  and  tlm 
of  Berkeley  was  r^rodnoed  by  Homeb 

BABI.  or  BHAVnSBUBT. 


AiiTBOirr  AsKLXT  CJoopbb,  the  third  Eari  of 
Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in  London  in  1671.  After  a 
careful  private  education,  he  trmveUed  Ibr  some  time^ 
and  in  1693  entered  the  Honse  of  Oommona  FiTe 
years  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  cnlta- 
rated  the  society  of  Bayle  and  Le  Oerc  On  his 
return  he  succeeded  to  the  earidom,  and  spoke  ft«> 
quently  in  the  House  of  Lords.  All  his  parllamen- 
taiy  appearances  were  creditable  to  his  talents,  and 
honourable  to  his  taste  and  fiwlings.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  in  1 708,  A  LetUr  cm  EiUkmkum,  prompted 
by  the  eztraraganoe  of  the  French  prophets,  imat 
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ENQLIsn  LITEBAipitE. 


■eal  bad  d^enerated  Into  intolerance.  In  IT09  ap- 
peared hiiMoraliilM,  a  Philotc^ical  R/uptixfy.  and 
Some*  Comiuiu,  to  euay  npon  the  freedom  of  wit 
ud  tanniour.  In  thu  latter  production  be  Tindicalo 
tbe  Die  of  ridicnk  u  a  teiC  of  tiuCh.  In  1710  he 
pabliabed  saather  aljgbt  vork,  &  Selilogia,  or  Advict 
to  on  Aul/ar.  SooD  afteraardi  ill  health  compelled 
Lord  Sbuflcaburj  to  Kek  a  wiTiner  climtle.  He 
lli«d  on  Naplei,  where  he  died  in  Februti/  1713, 
at  the  earl;  aga  of  lortf-tira  A  complete  cx>Ilac- 
tioD  of  hii  worka  vu  potdiihed  in  ITIG,  in  three 
mhuim,  under  the  general  title  of  CAaractaritlia  of 
JWm,  JUoMra.  Opariemi,  <md  Timu. 


The  atyle  of  Shafteabmr  ia  lofty  and  muaicaL  He 
bealowed  great  paioi  on  the  oooatroetian  of  hli  aen- 
tencea,  aod  tbe  bbonr  ia  too  apparent  Dealrooi 
alio  of  blending  the  nobleman  and  man  of  tbe  world 
with  the  anttHM*,  &  tone  of  aimmptlon  and  famllia- 
tity  defonni  tome  of  hia  argnmenta  and  illuatratitHiL 
Be  WM  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancienti,  and  in 
hia  dialogne  entitled  ■  The  Moraliati,'  haa  adopted 
ioagreat  raeMnntheelerated  atvlBof  hlahToorite 
FlatOL  With  thoM  who  bold  in  like  ettimatlon  tbe 
worka  of  that  '  dlTine  philoaopher,'  uid  who  are 
willing  to  exchange  condnnity,  precirion,  and  aim- 
plidtri  Ibr  melody  and  atatdlneat  of  dicUon,  '  The 
Horoliat*'  cannot  lUl  to  be  rwarded,  »a  it  waa  by 
LelbnJti  and  Uonboddov  with  enmaahtatie  admiration. 


itli^Z  i 


IrelTdiai 
fal  and  decided  citampioi 

"\r  admitted  t  but  with  reapect  to  hia  ofi- 


haa  been  ertwdtely  diaenaaed.    That  he  Ia 
al  and  deci  ~ 

jniTenallr  t .. 

nion  of  ChriaUanity,  difls 
terlaioed.  To  any  one,  howeTcr,  who  candidly 
conaidera  the  tone  of  leTlty  and  diaparagement  in 
which,  in  maoy  part*  of  the  *  Cbaraetniatioa,'  he 
■peakaof  reTdation,  a  fotnreatate,  and  aome  other 
Chrutian  doctriiwa,  we  think  it  will  appear  tlwt  Dt 
Leiand  had  good  reaaon  to  include  him  among  the 
Mitbon  relied  to  in  hU  '  View  of  tbe  I^indpel 
Deiatlcal  Writera.'  Tbe  repieaentation  of  Sbaftaa- 
boiy'a  Tiawi  given  by  that  eminent  diiine  in  hi* 
BAti  and  eixth  letter^  aeema  to  na  well  ai^orted, 
and  Am  fram  pr^itdlo^    A  penial  sf  ttw '  Qianc- 


teriitica'  will  make  It  evident  that  murh  of  the  con- 
troveray  which  the  work  baa  occaaioned  haa  ariaen 
from  the  incoDiiatent  npinloat  eiprewed  in  ita  dif- 
ferent parte. 

Aa  a  nioraliit.  Lord  Shafteshnry  holdi  the  conapl- 
cuooa  place  of  founder  of  that  achool  uf  philoaophera 
by  whom  virtue  ocd  Tire  are  regarded  aa  naturally 
and  fundamen tally  diitioct.  and  who  coniider  man 
to  be  endowed  with  a  '  moral  aeaie'  by  which  tfaeee 
are  diicriminated,  and  at  once  approved  of  or  con> 
dcmned,  without  referenc*  to  the  lelf  interest  of  him 
who  jndgea.  In  oppoddon  to  Hobbea,  he  maintaina 
that  the  nature  of  man  ii  loch  aa  to  lead  to  the 
ezerdM  of  benevolent  and  diainlereated  aflfactiona  in 
the  aooial  atala  -,  and  be  eameitly  inculcatea  the  doc- 
trine, that  virtue  ii  tn  


of  crlmeand  injnaticei'  and remarka,  that  aa.  In 
tbeeaMaof  oti|ectairftbe«xternalBen*ea,  'theib^pee^ 
modoai,  ootonra,  and  proportiona  cftbeae  latter  being 
preaentad  to  onr  eye,  there  nectaaarily  reanlta  « 
bean^  or  defi^mi^,  ■ecording  to  the  di0b«nt  mes- 
Bare,  arrangement  and  dhipoaition  of  their  eereral 
part* ;  ao,  in  behttviovr  and  aetiona,  when  preaented 
to  our  nndentaodlng,  there  moat  be  fbund,  of  necee- 
•1^,  an  appareot  dlflference,  Moordlnf  to  the  regn- 
larity  and  irregnlaii^  of  the  antgeela.'  The  mind, 
*>ya  be,  'ftdt  the  aoR  and  banh,  the  agreeable  and 
dlaajTceabk^  In  the  aKctUmtt  and  finds  a  foul  and 
fair,  a  barmonloua  and  a  diaiooant,  aa  really  and 
truly  here  •■  in  any  mndeal  nnmbera,  or  in  the  ont- 
ward  form*  or  repreaentatlone  of  aeniible  thing*. 
Nor  can  it  withhold  Ita  admiration  and  ecatacy,  it* 
averaion  and  acom,  any  more  in  what  relates  to  one 
than  to  tbe  other  of  these  aubjecta.'  '  However  falae 
or  corrupt  it  be  within  it«e1f.  it  find*  the  difference, 
aa  to  beanCy  and  comelineai,  between  one  heart  and 
another;  and  accoidingly,  in  all  diiintereated  caiea, 
must  approve  in  aome  meaanre  of  what  ii  natural 
and  honeat,  and  disapprove  what  ia  diatwueat  and 
corrupt.'  Thia  doctrine,  which  in  the  pagM  of 
Shaftesbaiy  is  left  in  ft  very  imperfect  state,  ha* 
been  ancueuAiUy  followed  out  by  Dr  Hotcheaon  uf 
Glasgoir,  and  lubKqnently  adopted  and  illnatrated 
by  Beid,  Stewart,  and  Brown.* 


|Tw '  Th»  MowtMi.t] 

I  Itava  now  a  batter  idea  of  that  melandwly  yew 

diacovend  ;  and,  notwithatanding  the  humoraui  turn 

ypn  were  pleaud  to  give  it,  I  am  penuaded  it  haa  • 

diffannt  foundatign  iVom  any   of  tboaa   fantaatieal 


•  Otst  Om  p«t,  whahal  (ti 


I  lunr  Iiad  ttsfteilmrj  nna 
vOlUOTn:  Ptnt.l«WMa 
■a  u;  dT  hto  nvln  1  tUr«r. 

(OurUiljr,  Ihi;  wiu  beUaiv  uytblnf  al  sll.  prartded  Umt  ai« 

flfihly,  ther  l(p«*  lo  taka  a 

IWU  BDWhcn  ;  ilithl;.  lie 


r" 


CYCLOP^fiDIA  OF 


TolTIT. 


CMiMt  I  thfn  Mrigned  to  it  LoTe,  doubtlen,  i«  ai 
the  bottom,  but  »  nobler  lore  tiuui  luch  m  common 
beauties  in^ire. 

Here,  in  my  tam,  I  began  to  imiee  mj  voice,  and 
Imitate  the  lolemn  way  you  liad  been  teaching  me. 
Knowing  an  you  are  (continued  I),  well  knowing  and 
experienced  in  all  the  degrees  and  orden  of  bouity, 
in  all  the  myBterious  charms  of  the  particular  forms, 
rou  rise  to  what  is  more  general ;  and  with  a  larger 
heart,  and  mind  mora  comprehensiTe,  you  |;enerouslT 
■eek  that  which  is  highest  in  the  kind.  Not  eapti- 
rated  by  the  lineaments  oi  a  fair  (ace,  or  the  well- 
drawn  proportions  of  a  human  body,  you  riew  the  life 
itself,  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
lustre,  and  renden  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  ringle  beauty  sufll- 
cient  to  satisfy  such  an  aspirins  souL  It  seeks  how 
to  combine  more  beauties,  and  by  what  coalition  of 
these  to  fonn  a  beautiful  society.  It  riewi  commu- 
nities, friendships,  relations,  duties;  and  considers 
by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  «nexml 
harroonT  is  composed,  and  common  weal  established. 
Nor  satisfied  eren  with  public  good  in  one  community 
of  men,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  en- 
larged  afl^ection  seeks  the  good  of  mankind.  It  dwells 
with  pleasure  amidst  that  reason  and  those  ordeis  on 
which  this  fair  correspondence  and  goodly  interest  is 
established.  Laws,  constitutions,  civil  and  religious 
rites ;  whatever  civilises  or  policies  rude  mankind ; 
the  sciences  and  arts,  philosophy,  morals,  virtue ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  human  amtirs,  and  the  perfection 
of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightful  prospects, 
and  this  the  charm  of  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

Still  ardent  in  this  pursuit  (such  is  its  love  of  order 
and  perfection),  it  rests  not  here,  nor  satisfies  itself 
with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  further  its 
communicative  bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and 
affects  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  True 
to  its  native  world  and  higher  country,  *tis  here  it 
seeks  order  and  perfection,  wishing  the  best,  and 
hopinj^  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration. 
And  since  all  hope  of  this  were  vain  and  idle,  if  no 
Universal  Mind  prssided ;  rince,  without  such  a  su- 
preme intelligence  and  providential  care,  the  dis- 
tracted universe  must  be  condemned  to  suffer  infinite 
calamities,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  laboun  to 
discover  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of 
the  whole  is  securely  established,  the  beauty  of  things, 
•Dd  the  universal  order  happily  sustained. 

This,  Palemon,  Is  the  labour  of  your  soul ;  and  this 
its  melancholy:  when  unsuccessfully  pursuing  the 
supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which 
Intercept  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  thoee  from 
Libyan  deserts,  but  from  the  heart  of  num  more  fer- 
tile, and  with  their  horrid  aspect  cast  an  unseemly 
-  reflection  upon  nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought, 
and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  void. 
Much  is  alleged  in  answer,  to  show  why  nature  ens ; 
and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perverse  in  her 
productions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provi- 
dent as  in  her  coodliest  works.  For  'tis  not  then 
that  men  complain  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the 
laoe  of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed 
and  interfering;  natures  subordinate,  of  difl^rent 
kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  in  their  diflbrsnt 
operations  submitted,  the  hiffher  to  the  lower.  'TIS, 
on  the  contnuy,  from  this  order  of  inferior  and  supe- 
rior things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  beauty,  founded 
thus  on  contrarieties ;  whilst  from  such  various  and 
disagreeing  principles  a  universal  concord  is  estab- 
Ushed. 

Thus  in  the  several  orders  of  terrestrial  forms,  a 
resignation  is  required — a  sacrifice  and  mutual  yield- 
ing of  natures  one  to  another.  Hie  vwetables  by 
their  death  soitain  the  animals,  and  a&imal  bodiei  | 


dissolved  enrich  the  earth,  and  ruse  agun  the  vwa- 
table  world.  The  numerous  insects  are  reduced  bj 
the  superior  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts;  and  these 
agMU  aro  diecked  bv  man,  who  in  his  turn  submite 
to  other  natures,  and  resigns  his  form,  a  sacrifice  in 
common  to  the  rest  of  things.  And  if  in  natures  so 
little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  eadi  other,  tiia 
sacrifice  of  interests  can  ^fVf**  ^  J^^  '^^  much 
more  reasonably  may  all  inferior  natures  be  subjected 
to  the  superior  nature  of  the  world  ! — that  worid, 
Palemon,  which  even  now  transported  vou,  when  tha 
sun's  fainting  light  gave  wav  to  these  bright  oonstel- 
lations,  and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplate. 
Here  are  thoee  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can  sub- 
mit to  anything  below.  The  central  powers  which 
hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  just  poise  and  mova- 
meni,  must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  fonn, 
and  reeeue  from  the  precipice  a  puny  animal,  whesa 
brittle  frame,  however  protected,  must  of  itself  eo 
soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  ur,  the  inward  vapouia, 
the  impending  meteors,  or  whatever  else  is  nutrimcsi- 
tal  or  preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  » 
natural  course;  and  other  good  constitutions  must 
submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  of  the  all- 
sustaining  glo^B.  Let  us  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential  blasts,  nether  or 
upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  are  oft  afflictadt 
and  whole  species  perhaps  involved  at  once  in  com." 
mon  ruin.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the  intwior  foimy 
the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  occasional  d^ 
formity,  and  sympathises  often  with  its  close  partner. 
Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  the  sicknessea 
of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  inclosed  in  such 
frail  bodies,  and  dependent  on  such  pervertible  or- 

guiil 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  you  require,  and  hence 
those  seeming  blemishes  cast  upon  nature.  Nor  is 
there  ought  in  this  beside  what  is  natural  and  good. 
Tis  pooa  which  Is  predominant ;  and  every  corruptible 
and  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortality  and  corruption, 
yields  only  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that 
best  and  highest  nature  which  is  incorruptible  and 
immortaL 


BISHOP  BBBKEUET. 

Dr  OaoKGs  Berkxlet,  to  whoRi  F6pe  assigned 
'  every  virtue  under  heaven,'  was  bom  at  Thomaa- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  1684.  He  was 
distinguished  at  Dublin  university  for  his  proficiency 
in  mathematical  studies,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Tri- 
nity college.  In  1709  appeared  his  Theory  of  Vmom^ 
and  in  17 10  the  Prhunpk*  of  Human  Knowledge.  In 
1719  he  published  his  TWree  Dialogues  between  Hj/ha 
and  PkUomnut  in  which  his  ideal  system  was  developed 
ID  language  singularly  animated  an^lmaginative.  Ha 
now  became  acquainted  with^  Swift,  Pope,  Steele^ 
and  the  other  members  of  that  brilliant  eirde,  l^ 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  beloved.  Hn 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  as  chaplain 
and  secretary,  in  his  embassy  to  SicUy,  and  after- 
wards travelled  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  Mr 
Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  This  second 
excursion  engaged  him  upwM^s  of  four  years. 
While  abroad,  we  find  him  writing  thus  justly  and 
flnely  to  Pope :  *  As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of 

rleasnre,  &c.,  have  all  diflferent  views  in  traveHing, 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a  poet's 
while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
strong  images  of  nature.  Green  Adds  and  groves, 
flowenr  mefulows  and  puiiing  streams,  are  nowhov 
in  such  perfection  as  in  England ;  but  if  you  would 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  suns,  and  blue  skies^ 
you  must  come  to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  de- 
seriba  rocks  and  precipioet,  it  is  absolntely  necesMi/ 
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th&t  He  i»M  the  Alpi.*  While  at  Paris,  Berkeley 
Tisired  the  French  philosopher  Malehranche,  then 
in  ill  health,  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs.  A  dispute 
ensued  as  to  the  ideal  system,  and  M^ebnmche  was 
BO  impetuous  in  argfument,  that  he  brought  on  a 
violent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  must  hare  been  a  more  than 
ideal  disputation  to  the  amiable  Berkeley,  who 
could  not  but  be  deeply  afflicted  by  such  a  tragic 
result.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  Latin  tract, 
De  Motu,  and  an  essay  on  the  &tal  6outh-Sea 
Scheme  in  1720.  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  and  by  that  nobleman  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  His  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  was  never  an  object  of  inte- 
rest with  this  benevolent  philosopher.  He  had  long 
been  cherishing  a  project,  which  he  announced  as 
a  'scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Ber- 
muda.' In  this  college,  he  most  *  exorbitantly  pro- 
posed,' as  Swift  humorously  remarked,  *a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for 
a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.'  No  anticipated 
difficulties  could  daunt  him,  and  he  communicated 
his  enthusiasm  to  others.  Conc^utors  were  obtained, 
a  royal  charter  was  granted,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
promised  a  sum  of  £20,000  from  the  government  to 
promote  the  undertaking.  In  1728  Berkeley  and 
his  friends  sailed  fbr  Rhode  Island.  There  they  re 
roained  for  seven  years;  but  the  minister  proved 
faithless:  the  promised  sum  was  never  paid,  and 
the  philosopher  returned  to  Europe.  In  his  forced 
leUrement,  he  had  applied  himself  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1732  he  published  The  Minute  Philo- 
aopheTt  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
Fortune  again  smiled  on  Berkeley:  he  became  a 
fkvourite  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1734  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  Lord  Chester- 
field afterwards  olTered  him  the  see  of  Clogher,  which 
was  double  the  value  of  that  of  Cloyne ;  but  he  de- 
clined the  preferment  Some  useful  tracts  were 
afterwards  published  by  the  bishop,  including  one  on 
tar-water,  which  he  considered  to  possess  high  me- 
dicinal virtues.  Another  of  his  works  is  entitled 
The  Quaiet ;  containing  several  Queriee  propoaed  to 
the  Cmuitferation  of  the  Public.  In  1752  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Oxford,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  one  of  his  sons ;  and,  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  residing  apart  from  his  diocese,  he  endea- 
voured to  exchange  his  bishopric  for  some  canonry 
or  college  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  success,  he  wrote 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  £1400  per  annum ; 
but  the  king  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop, 
though  he  ^ve  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he 

f  leased.  This  incident  is  honourable  to  both  parties, 
n  1753  the  good  preUte  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Chnst-churoh,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  life  of  Berkeley  presents  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  patient  labour  and  romantic  enthu- 
siasm, of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
His  dlidike  to  the  pursuits  and  troubles  of  ambition 
are  thus  expreased  by  him  to  a  friend  in  1747 : — 
'  In  a  letter  from  England,  which  I  told  you  came  a 
week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Irish  bishops 
were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primac;y.  Pray, 
who  are  tliey  ?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only 
talked  of  at  present  I  ask  this  question  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  and  not  from  any  interest,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competitor  in  tliis  mat- 
ter.   I  am  not  in  Jove  wkb  lbMta»  and  crowds,  aod 


visita,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry 
of  affairs,  often  insignificant  For  my  own  private 
satisfaction,  I  had  rather  be  master  of  my  time  thm 
wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things  to  you,  that 
I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  idl  steps  to  the 
primacy  out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity, 
but  fh>m  solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  ttm 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  observe,  that  du^ 
obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline  occasions 
of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit 
such  high  stations.'  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  and  had  he  cultivated 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  in  a  field  which  he  but  rarely  visited. 
He  wrote  some  essays  for  the  'Guardian*  of  his 
friend  Steele;  and  when  inspired  with  his  trans- 
atlantic mission,  he  penned  the  following  fine  moral 
verses,  that  seem  to  shadow  forth  the  fast  aooom- 
plishing  greatness  of  the  new  world : — 


Venes  on  the  Protpeel  of  PUnUing  Arte  amd 

va  JkfnencOm 

The  Mu«*,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dim* 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 

In  difitant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time^ 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  dimes,  where  fWim  the  genial 
And  viTgm  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdon6|| 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  trae ; 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  : 

There  chall  be  sung  another  golden  age^ 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rsgs, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 


Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  vounfe 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  ner  day^ 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westwaid  the  coume  of  empire  takes  its  wny  | 

The  four  first  acts  alrsady  past, 
A  fifth  thail  dose  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  offiipring  is  the  last 

The  works  of  Berkdey  form  an  important  land- 
mark in  metaphysical  science.  At  first  his  valu- 
able and  original '  Theory  of  Vision'  was  considered 
a  philosophical  romance,  yet  his  doctrines  are  now 
incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics.  The 
chief  aim  of  Berkeley  was  *  to  distinguish  the  im- 
mediate and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  swi 
ingly  inetantaneoue  conclusions  which  experience  and 
habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our  earliest 
infancy ;  or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphysical  lan- 
guage of  a  later  period,  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptione  of  the 
eye.**  The  ideal  system  of  Berkdey  was  written 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  materialism,  but  it  ia 
defective  and  erroneous.  He  attempts  to  prove 
that  extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  softness, 
and  all  other  sensible  qualitiea,  are  mere  idme 
of  the  mind,  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  in- 
sentient substance-— a  theory  which,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  tends  to  unhinge  the  whole  frame 
of  the  human  underatanding,  by  shaking  our  oon- 
fidence  in  those  prindplea  of  belief  whwh  fbrm  an 
reaentlsl   part  of  its  oonstitntion.    Our  Idaaa  ht 
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*  evidently  oontidered  not  as  tUtet  of  the  iodividoal 
mind,  but  m  aepanite  things  existing  in  it»  and 
capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them 
alone ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  tbMe  assumptions 
that  his  system,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defectire.  But 
naTing,  as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiTing 
that  they  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to  exist 
in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  inter- 
vals, he  deduced,  tram,  the  necessity  which  there 
■eemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  they 
might  exist  during  the  interrsls  of  recurrence,  the 
neoesMury  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  if^  indeed,  as 
he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  diiferent  from  the 
mind  itseU^  recurring  only  at  intervals  to  created 
minds,  and  incapable  of  existing  but  in  mind,  the 
demonstratian  of  some  infinite  omnipresent  mind,  in 
'whidk  they  exist  during  these  intervals  of  recur- 
rence to  finite  minds,  mvwt  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
Ibre,  which  Berkelev  fl«ttered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
•Imple  denial,  that  ideas  are  anjrthing  more  than  the 
mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  maimer ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  oar  mind  is 
aibcted  in  that  particular  manner  which  constitutes 
cadi  particular  ideat  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist 
In  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is 
not  the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind, 
nor  the  sensation  of  firagrance  in  addition  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  sensation  €£  colour  is  tlie  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  difl^nt  state.'*  The 
style  of  Berkeley  has  been  generally  admired :  it 
ii  dear  and  unafacted,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the 
polished  philosopher.  A  love  of  description  and  (k 
external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and  possesses 
something  of  the  freshness  of  Izaak  Walton. 
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Indnstiy  is  the  natural  rars  wav  to  wealth  ;  this  is 
so  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an  indnstrioaa  fne  peo- 
ple should  want  the  necessaries  and  oomforts  of  life, 
or  aa  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  govemment. 
Honey  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  piomoteth 
indufltiy,  and  credit  havinc  the  same  effect,  is  of  the 
same  value  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  ciicu- 
lating  through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
produdng  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is 
direct  gammg. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such 
plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less 
skilfbl  mto  ^eir  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But 
surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but 
must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead 
ef  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methoos  of  industry 
and  fhigaHty,  to  rit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  thers  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring 
rielMS  without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be 
of  sith^in  that  state :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
ttiat  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand  m  such  a  blind  fortuitous  maimer,  that 
■erne  men  shall  from  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant 
vast  esUtes,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others 
M  as  mddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and 
MA  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  ereduli^, 


what  can  be  hoped  fbr  on  the  one  hand  but  abandoned 
luxury  and  wantonnees,  or  on  the  other  but  extreme 
madness  and  despair  t 

In  short,  all  projects  fbr  growing  rich  by  sudden  and 
eztraordinaiy  methods,  as  they  operate  violently  oq 
the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise 
the  slow  moderate  gains  that  an  to  be  made  by  an 
honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public,  and 
even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved 
in  the  public  ruin.  *  * 

Godgrant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  duUI 
say,  *  Tnis  island  was  once  inhabited  by  a  religious^ 
brave,  sinone  people,  of  plain  uncorrupt  manneiii 
respecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appear- 
ances, assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their  country, 
jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infrings 
the  rights  of  others ;  improvers  of  learning  and  useful 
arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  liveSp 
and  prodigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the 
old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior  to  each  of  those 
people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
ancestors  durmg  their  rise  and  greatneee ;  but  thej 
degenerated,  grew  servile  flatterers  of  men  in  powsi^ 
adopted  Epicurean  notione,  became  venal,  corrupt, 
injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  Ood 
and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin.* 

Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  iridch  the  mind 
entertains  without  knowing  the  grounds  and  reaeo— 
of  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  examina^ 
tion.  The  first  notions  which  take  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  social,  moral,  and 
dvil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  prejudices.  The 
mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  emptv ;  if 
you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  is  good,  it  will  be 
sure  to  receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  bias  fhran 
education ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  should 
lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  sodetyl 
This  bias  still  operates,  although  it  may  not  always 
prevail.  The  notions  first  instilled  hare  the  earliest 
mfluenoe,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  generally  are 
found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexion  to  the  subse- 
quent lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  tiiey  are  in  truth  the 
ffreat  source  of  human  actions.  It  is  not  gold,  or 
honour,  or  power,  that  moTes  men  to  act,  out  the 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say, '  No  matter 
what^  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their 
actions,'  therein  he  shows  his  weakness ;  for,  such  aa 
are  men's  notions,  such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himsdf^  to  honour  his  superiors,  te 
believe  that  God  scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  reward 
or  punish  them,  and  to  think  that  he  who  is  guilty  of 
falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himsdf  mors  than  any 
one  else ;  are  not  theee  such  notions  and  prindplcs  aa 
erery  wise  governor  or  legislator  would  covet  above 
all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual  under  his  caret  This  is  allowed  even  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  iriio  would  fain  hare  tl 
thought  the  oflkpring  of  state  policy,  honouring  ita 
usefulness  at  the  same  time  that  th^  disparsge  its 
truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  aoouirea  by  evenr 
man's  reasoning,  must  be  introduced  by  precept,  and 
riveted  by  custom ;  that  is  to  sa^,  the  bulk  or  man- 
kind must,  in  all  dvilised  societies,  have  their  mindk 
by  timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  famished 
with  proper  notions,  whidi,  although  the  grounds  or 
proofr  thersof  be  unknown  to  them,  will  neverthe- 
less infiuenoe  their  conduct,  and  ao  far  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  state.  But  if  you  strip  men 
of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  wiU,  pn^udioes,  with 
ngard  to  modsaty,  deosncgr,  Justiea^  ohMity,  and  the 
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like,  jTOU  will  soon  find  them,  to  xnanj  momten, 
utterly  unfit  for  human  society. " 

1  desire  it  maj  be  couBidered  that  meet  men  want 
leisure,  opportunity,  or  fiACultiea,  to  derire  conclusions 
from  their  principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a 
foundation  of  human  science.  True  it  is  (as  at  Paul 
obserres)  that  the  '  inrisible  thiiu;8  of  Ood,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearfy  seen ;'  and  from 
thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  these  things  are  seen  and  disooTered 
by  those  alone  who  open  their  eyes  and  look  nanowlT 
for  them.  Now,  if  you  look  throughout  the  world, 
you  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and 
inquirers,  Teiy  few  who  make  it  their  business  to 
analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
source,  to  examine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how 
they  are  inferred.  In  short,  you  shall  find  all  men 
lull  of  opinions,  but  knowlei^  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  human  kind,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  that  they  should  know  things  in  their 
causes.  We  see  ereiy  day  that  the  rules,  or  conclu- 
sions alone,  are  sufficient  for  the  shopkecmer  to  state 
his  account,  the  sulor  to  narigate  his  ship,  or  the 
carpenter  to  measure  his  timber ;  none  of  which  un- 
derstand the  theoiy,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Even  so  in 
moral,  political,  and  religious  matters,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  understanding,  and  without  the  least  glimpse 
of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  effects,  and  be 
Tery  useful  to  the  world ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
■0,  will  be  yeiy  yisible  to  erery  one  who  shall  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  diflef- 
ence  between  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth  not 
consist  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false  and  the  lat- 
ter true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  Who 
hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his  notion  as  he  who  hath 
reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then  by 
no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a 
prejudice,  it  must  be  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  pr^udioes  and  errors  is  a  prevailing 
oversight  among  our  modem  free-thinkers. 

There  may  m,  indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or 
opinions,  wmch,  having  no  reasons  either  assigned  or 
assignable  to  support  them,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
tained by  the  mijid,  because  they  are  intruded  be- 
times into  it.  Such  may  be  supposed  false,  not  be- 
cause they  were  early  learned,  or  learned  without 
their  reasons,  but  because  there  are  in  truth  no  rea- 
sons to  be  given  for  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  false  be- 
cause it  was  nrly  imbibed,  or  because  it  is  with  most 
men  an  object  of  belief  ratiier  than  of  knowledge,  one 
may  by  the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  to  be  false.  A  simple  apprehension 
of  conclusions,  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the 
deductions  of  science,  is  what  faUs  to  the  share  of 
mankind  in  general.  Religious  awe,  the  precepts  of 
parents  and  masters,  the  wisdom  of  legisfators,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  suppW  the  place 
«f  proofs  and  reasonmgs  with  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks ; 
I  would  say  that  discipline,  national  constitution, 
and  laws  human  or  Divine,  are  so  many  plun  land- 
marks which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wnerein  it  is 
presumed  they  ought  to  tread. 

[IVoM  *  Maxim  Comemmg  PatnoUim/] 

A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or  conscience, 
would  you  make  such  a  one  guardian  to  your  child ! 
li  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state ! 

A  fop,  or  man  of  pleasure,  makes  bat  a  mnxrj 
patriot. 


He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. 

The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public. 
The  knave  makes  the  public  subserrient  to  his  private 
interest.  The  former  considers  himself  as  part  of  a 
whole,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ;  physical  evil 
may  be  incurred  either  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to 
procure  a  good. 

When  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 

The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  often 
mean  the  same  thing— each  his  own  interest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in* 
action. 


HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

WBITBRS. 

In  these  department!  we  have  no  very  distin- 
guished names,  unless  it  be  that  of  Bentley  ••  « 
classical  critic 


LAWRENCE  ECHABDw 

Lawrence  Echabi>  (1671-1780)  wu  a  Tolimii* 
nous  writer  and  historian.  After  recdving  ediica^ 
tion  at  the  university  of  Carobridse,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Welton  and  Elk- 
ington  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1 7  IS  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  pre* 
bendaiT  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  leisure  was 
devoted  to  historical  pursuits,  and  he  published  a 
HiMiory  ofEnghnd,  a  GenercU  EedenasUeal  Hutorj^ 
a  HiMtory  of  Borne,  a  General  Cfaxetteer,  ftc  Hit 
History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Calamy  and 
Oldmixon ;  but  it  long  maintained  its  ground ;  and 
his  Eocleaiastical  History  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Without  aiming  at  philosophical  analysis  or  hivea* 
tigation,  Echard  was  a  carefhl  compiler,  with  com* 
petent  learning  and  judgment. 


JOBMflTRTPE. 

John  Strtpe  (1643-1737)  was  a  laborious  <^neo- 
tor  and  literaxy  antiquary.  His  works  afford  ample 
illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biograpn/ 
at  periods  of  strong  national  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  standard  memorials.  Tlie  writings  of 
Strype  consist  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
(1694),  a  Life  of  Sir  Thoma*  Smith  (1698),  a  Life 
of  Bishop  Ayhmer  (1701),  a  Life  of  Sir  JoHm  CheU 
(1705),  AnmaJs  of  the  Reformatum,  four  volumes 
(1709-31),  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal  (1710),  Life 
and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker  (171 1\  Life  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift  (1718),  Ecclesiastical  MemoHah, 
three  volumes  (1721).  He  also  edited  6tow*s  Sur- 
vey of  London,  and  part  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  works. 
Strype  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  reftigee,  John  Van 
Stryp,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  fled  to  EngUmd  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  followed  the  business  of 
a  silk  merchant  The  son  received  a  dassiod  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  and  entering  into  holy  orders, 
became  successively  curate  of  Theydon-Boys,  in 
Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Leyton,  rector  of  Terring^ 
in  Sussex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  He  resign^ 
his  clerical  charges  in  17S4,  and  from  this  time  tiU 
his  doith,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
he  resided  at  Hackney  with  Mr  Harris,  an  apothe- 
cary, who  was  married  to  his  granddaughter.  Faith- 
fhl  and  laborious,  Strype  was  highly  respected  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England.  A  correct 
and  elegant  reprint  of  his  works  has  proceeded  from 
the  CSarendon  press  at  Oxford. 


CTCLOFJBDIA  OF 


the  Eogliiih  poet.    Hiieditiai  WM  kdoddedfll 


Dm  Torm  CU74-1T4T),  •TChWthop  of  CKitW- 
bory,  li  known  u  ■nthor  of  m  Tiliuble  work  on  the 
■ntiqaLtip*  of  Greece,  in  two  Tolume*  oct»*o.  The 
iMearclie*  of  modern  pliUologitUi,  apeciaUy  UDOog 
ttie  Gcmimi,  h«Te  grMtlj  enriched  Uii»  depMtmenl 
of  literature;  but  Potter  led  the  wij.  md  mppUed 
a  ETDUDdwork  for  future  (cholAn.  He  also  edited 
Ute  writing*  of  Ljcophron,  «iii  wrote  tevenl  theo- 
loBitol  treitUet  »nd  dUcooraea  on  choreb  go»ern- 
maii,  wliioh  wen  collected  uid  printed  M  Oxford 
In  1753.  In  three  Tolumei  With  the  leunbg  of 
the  Gngliah  hier»rehy,  Dr  Potter  li  nud  to  n«T« 
united  too  much  of  the  pomp  tad  pride  which  occ«- 
■lomlly  inuk  Ita  dlgnltuiet ;  ind  it  la  reUtad  that 
be  diiinheritad  bU  aoo  fat  muryinB  below  hi*  wnk 
Id  Ufa.  ,,    . 

BAiiLK¥>ii™TTClST*-17U)perfonnedfbr*oni«ii 
wtlquitlei  what  Archblihop  Potter  did  for  Qreciui. 
Hi>  Soma  <U(iowt  Notilia,  or  the  Antiqoitiei  of 
Bonie.  In  one  Tolume  oct»To,  ■«  >  rempectable  Coi 
tributlon  to  hiitorical  lilerabire,  uid  for  nearly 
craCory  held  iti  pUce  M  the  glsndard  work  opi 
the  nibiect.    It  ww  tben  partly  mperaeded  by  the 
Bmimb  Antiqiiitie*  of  Dr  Adun ;  but  mmt  timei 
haTB   eeen  both  thrown  Into  the  backgraiiiid,  in 
conwqiienea   of  the   rut   wMltloni   which    have 
Ikcci  n»di  to  our  knowledge  of  uident  Rome,  Ita 
uopl«,  and  their  Inititntiont,  chiefly  by  Oerman 
■chular*.  and  pwtly  by  the  inreWigaliOTK  at  Pa 
Mli  and  Her^iUneain.     Kennett  waa  edoated 
Corptu  Chriatl  coHege,  Oiford,  and  became  chap- 
lain to  the  Bngiiah  fkctory  at  Leghorn,  when  he 
waa  In  danger  thm  the  InquMtlon.   He  waa  sreatly 
MtcMMd  bj  hU  contemporarka  fcr  hU  learolns, 
Blety,  and  modeaty.    Beatdea  hki  Roaian  Antlqni- 
ttea,  he  wrote  LtMa  o^  lA<  Grteiam  PoUi,  ta  E 
Hm  afAt  Cntd,  and  B  collectiuo  of  waatmt. 


Dm  BiciwMiiBn»TLET(lBei-l7«)  waa  perhapa 
the  greateit  dBUical  acholu-  that  England  hu  pro- 
duced. He  wai  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
chaplain  to  StUlingfleel,  biihop  of  Worceiter.  He 
WM  aflerwarda  appointed  preacher  of  the  lecture 
initituttd  by  Bnyle  for  the  defence  of  Chriitianity, 
«nd  deliyercd  a  aeiiei  oTdiicnurasa  ag«in>tathel«m. 
In  theae  Benlley  introduced  the  diaco*eriei  of  New- 
Ion  M  illoitrationa  of  hia  argament,  and  the  leC- 
tnrea  were  highly  popular.  Hli  ncit  puUic  ap- 
pearance waa  In  the  fainoua  controTcriy  with  the 
HonouraUe  Charlea  Boyle,  Eari  of  Orrery,  reta- 
tire  to  the  genuineneai  of  the  Greek  nilsllea  of 
Fhalaria.  Tlni  contro»eriy  we  ha»e  already  ipoken 
of  In  our  aection  on  Bir  William  Temple.  Moat 
of  the  wita  and  tcholsn  of  that  period  joined 


while  the  ptrignancy  of  hia  wit  and 
the  lagaclty  evinced  in  hIa  conjectural  emendationa, 
were  unequalled  among  hIa  Oxford  opponenta. 
Benttej  waa  aflerwarda  made  maater  of  Trinity 
cdlege,  Cambridge;  aod  in  1716  lie  waa  alao  ap- 

K lilted  reiilua  profitaaor  of  diTlnlty.  Hia  neit 
srarr  nerformancea  were  an  edition  of  Horace, 
and  editfona  of  Terence  and  rhwdraa.  The  talent 
be  had  dlaplayad  in  making  emendationa  on  the 
daaaica,  tempted  lilm.  In  an  'eril  hour,'  to  edit 
Milton'a  Paridiae  Lnet  In  the  aame  apirit  The 
critic  waa  then  adyanced  in  yetn,  and  had  loct  aome 
portion  of  hia  critical  lagacity  and  disi;emniriit, 
while  ll  U  donbtfol  if  be  ooold  evw  hare  aUend 


BnUar^  SMt.  la  Trkritj  OaDlfa  OliaM. 
Sonw  of  hia  tmendaiuau  deatraj  the  happlEat  nfl 
choiceet  eipreaslooa  of  the  poet    The  autdime  Un^ 

'  No  iigbt,  bat  ntbo  daikniaa  naibW 
Bentley  wndera, 

■  No  ligbt,  but  rather  a  traaapicuoaa  gloom.* 
Another  fine  Miltooic  puaage — 

*  Our  torments  alao  may  in  length  of  tiow 
Baoome  our  element^* 
la  reduced  into  proae  >a  fijDowa  t — 
'  Tlien,  aa  'twai  well  obeerred,  enr  toiment*  mj 
Become  our  elementa.' 
Such  a  critic  could  nerer  haTB  poaaeaaed  poetical 
aenaihility,  howexer  cxtenaive  and  minute  might  be 
hia  »erbal  knowledge  of  the  daaaica.    Bentley  died 
at  Cambridge  In  1743.    He  aeema  to  haie  been  tha 
Impenonation  of  a  eombatiTe  apiriL     Hia  college  Ufa 
waa  apent  In  continual  war  with  all  who  were  offi- 
dally  connected  with  him.    He  ia  aaid  one  day,  on 
finding  hia  aon  reading  a  noTel,  to  haTB  remained 
—'Why  read  a  book  that  you  cannot  quotor— • 
aaying  which  afliirda  an  amnaing  illuatraUon  of  (be 
nature  and  object  of  hia  literary  atudiea. 

[.^■lilorUgr  (/ Jbaam  in  Sdtglixa  Xalttn.} 

We  profeaa  oniMl*M  aa  muiA  eoncensd,  and  ■ 

trulT  aa  [tbe  deiiU]  tbamaelrea  ai*,  for  the  uaa  an 

authority  of  Twon  in  cODtroreniaa  of  fvth.  We 
look  upon  rigbt  naaco  ■■  Iba  aatin  lalnp  of  tbaaonl, 
placed  and  kindlnd  (hen  by  our  Crutor,  to  oondnr" 
ui  in  the  whole  nouraf  of  our  judgmanU  and  action 
True  reuon,  like  ita  dirine  Authot,  nerer  ia  iUa 
deceiTFd,  nor  eier  deceirea  aaj  man  Eren  rereb 
tion  itaelf  ia  not  ahy  nor  unwilling  to  aacribe  ila  Ow 


fHIOUMICAL  WftlTBBS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


DR  FSAwas  AimBumr. 


Unt  credit  and  fandftmentol  ftuthoritj  to  the  test  and 
testimony  of  reaaon.  Soand  reason  is  the  touchstone 
to  distinguish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser 
metals ;  rerelation  trul j  dirine,  from  ijnpoBture  and 
enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  far 
from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials  of  reason, 
that  it  ererywhere  api^als  to  it;  is  defended  and 
fupported  bj  it ;  and  indeed  cannot  continue,  in  the 
ApMtle's  description  (James  i.  27),  '  pure  and  unde- 
filed'  without  it.  It  is  the  benrat  of  reason  alone, 
under  the  Pioridence  and  Spirit  of  Ood,  that  we  our- 
•elyes  are  at  this  day  a  refonned  orthodox  church : 
that  we  departed  frt>m  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that 
we  knew,  too^  where  to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the 
ezti»Tagances  of  fiuubticism,  nor  sliding  into  the  in- 
difierency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoerer,  therefore,  is 
inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  nerer  be  justly 
imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body 
is  in  many  places  at  once,  that  plain  bread  is  not 
breed ;  sudi  things,  though  they  be  said  with  noTer 
•o  much  pomp  and  clAim  to  infallibility,  we  hare 
ttill  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  con- 
traiy  to  common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties; 
as  subTcrting  the  foundations  of  all  faith,  eren  the 
grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all  the  principles  of 
civil  life. 

So  fkr  are  we  from  contending  with  our  adrersaries 
about  the  dignity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then 
we  differ  with  them  about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the 
extent  of  its  prorince.  For  the  deists  there  stop,  and 
•et  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason,  their  only 
ffuide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along 
before  them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  (Deut.  xxxir.) 
Moses  was  shown  by  divine  power  a  true  sight  of  the 
promised  Und,  though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to 
it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receire  from  revelation 
some  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things, 
and  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  oi  them ;  though 
itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor  travel  those  regions ;  cannot 
penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths,  nor  advance  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
what  is  superior  to  it,  and  out  of  its  reach. 

DB  nUMCIB  ATTEABintT. 

Dr  Francis  Attbrburt  (1662-1731),  an  Oxford 
^Tine  and  zealous  high  chundiman,  was  one  of  the 
combatants  in  the  critical  warfare  with  Bentley 
about  the  epistles  of  PhaUrifc  Orffjin^Uy  wso*  *« 
Lord  Orrery,  he  waa,  in  1713,  rewarded  for  his 
TofT  zeal  by  being  named  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Qiuier  the  new  dynasiy  and  wi«*if  BMM»-«.nn»  hU 
wen^airrwon  utmM  i-w  km  nmmonakhLa  practices,  and,  in 
1722,  he  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being 
ooncemed  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Pretender,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.    A  bill  of  pains  and 

Snalties  was  preferred  against  him,  and  he  was 
posed  and  outlawed.  Atterbory  now  went  into 
eidle,  and  resided  first  at  Brussels  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  continuing  to  correspond  with  Pope,  Boling- 
broke,  and  his  other  Jacobite  friends,  tiU  his  death. 
The  works  of  this  accomplished,  but  restless  and 
aaplring  prelate,  consist  of  four  volumes  of  sermons, 
■ome  visitation  charges,  and  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, which  was  extensive.  His  style  is  easy 
and  elegant,  and  he  was  a  very  impressire  proM^er. 
The  good  taste  of  Atterbury  is  seen  in  his  admira- 
tion of  Milton,  before  fruhion  had  sanctioned  the 
apidause  of  the  great  poet  His  letters  to  Pope 
breathe  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
following  farewell  letter  to  the  poet  was  s^t  from 
the  Tower,  AprU  10,  1723  >- 

'Dear  Sir — ^I  tliank  you  for  all  the  instances  of 
your  friendship^  both  before  and  since  my  misfur- 
tones.    A  little  time  will  complete  them,  and  sepa- 


rate yon  and  me  for  erer.  But  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindful  of  yimr  sincere 
kindness  to  me ;  and  will  please  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  still  live  in  your  esteem  and  affection 
as  much  as  erer  I  did ;  and  that  no  accident  of  life» 
no  distance  of  lime  or  place,  will  alter  vou  in  that 
respect  It  never  can  me,  who  have  lored  and  valued 
you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  frul  to  do  it 
when  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case 
will  soon  be.  Give  my  faith  Ail  services  to  Dr  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  thanks  for  what  he  sent  me,  which  was 
much  to  the  purpose,  if  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
to  the  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  already  determined. 
Let  him  know  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither 
Diy  friends  need  blush  for  me,  nor  will  my  enemies 
have  great  occasion  to  triumph,  though  sure  of  the 
victory.  I  shall  want  his  advice  before  I  go  abroad 
in  many  thinga  But  I  question  whetlier  I  shall  b9 
permitted  to  see  him  or  anybody,  but  such  as  are 
absolutdy  necessary  towards  tlie  despatch  of  my 
private  affairs.  If  so,  God  bless  yon  both  1  and  may 
no  part  of  the  ill  fortune  that  attends  me  ever  pur- 
sue either  of  you.  I  know  not  but  I  may  call  upon 
you  at  my  hearing,  to  say  somewhat  about  my  way 
of  spending  my  time  at  the  deanery,  which  did  not 
seem  calculated  towards  managing  plots  and  conspi* 
racies.  But  of  that  I  shall  consider.  You  and  I  liave 
spent  many  hours  together  upon  much  pleasanter 
subjects ;  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom, 
I  shall  not  part  with  you  now  till  I  have  doified  this 
letter  with  three  lines  of  Milton,  which  you  will,  I 
know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  ooa- 
cem,  apply  to  your  ever  affectionate,  &c. 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon  ; 
The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide.' 

The  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony  la 
divine  worship  I  diall  recommend  and  justify  from 
this  consideration:  that  they  do,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed and  maoaoed,  contribute  extremely  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  enliven  the  devotion  of  all  serious 
and  sincere  Christians ;  and  their  usefulness  to  this 
end  will  appear  on  a  double  account,  as  they  remove 
the  ordinary  hindrances  of  devotion,  and  as  they 
supply  us  further  with  special  helps  and  advaiftages 
towards  quickeulug  Mid  improving  it 

By  the  melodious  harmony  of  tne  church,  the  ordi- 
nary hindrances  of  devotion  are  removed,  particu- 
larly ihtmA  ihrM ;  that  engairement  of  thought  which 
we  often  bring  with  us  into  the  church  fhmi  what  we 
last  converse  with ;  those  accidental  distractions  thai 
may  happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  divine  service; 
and  that  weariness  and  flatness  of  mind  which  some 
weak  tempers  may  labour  under,  by  reason  even  of 
the  length  of  it 

When  we  come  into  the  sanctuary  immediately 
from  any  worldly  affair,  as  our  very  condition  of  lift' 
does,  alas  I  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  come  usually 
with  divided  and  alienated  minds.  The  buniness,  the 
pleasure,  or  the  amusement  we  left,  sticks  last  to  us, 
and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a  time,  which 
should  then  be  taken  up  altogether  in  spiritual 
addresses.  But  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
hymns  strikes  us,  all  that  busy  swarm  of  thoughts 
presently  disperses:  bv  a  gnOeful  violence  we  are 
forced  into  the  duty  that  is  going  forward,  and,  as 
indevout  and  backward  as  we  were  before,  find  our^ 
selves  on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  sacred  warmth, 
ready  to  cry  out,  with  holy  David,  '  My  heart  is 
fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed ;  I  will  sing  and 
g}ye  praise.'  Our  misapplication  of  mind  at  such 
times  is  often  so  great,  and  we  so  deeply  immersed 
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in  it,  thai  there  need*  whim  toj  ftrong  and  powerful 
charm  to  rouae  us  from  it ;  and  peihape  nothing  it  of 
graater  foroe  to  this  purpoee  tnan  the  solemn  and 
awakening  ain  of  chureh  miuic. 

For  the  lame  reaaon,  thoae  accidental  distractionB 
that  maj  happen  to  oe  an  also  best  cured  by  it. 
The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  hoi j  duties, 
may  sometimes  be  surprised  into  a  foxgetfulncss  of 
what  they  are  about  by  some  Tiolent  outward  im- 
pressions ;  and  erery  slight  occasion  will  serre  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  of  no  less  willing  though  much 
weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  diaw  and 
detain  for  awhile  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and  unwaiy. 
A  passage  in  the  sacred  stoiy  read,  an  expression  used 
in  the  common  forms  of  deTotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing  and  speculatire  minds, 
and  lead  them  on  from  thought  to  thou^t,  and  point 
to  point,  till  they  are  bewildered  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. These,  and  a  hundred  other  aTocations, 
will  arise  and  prerail ;  but  when  the  instruments  of 
praise  begin  to  sound,  our  scattered  thoughts  pre- 
sently take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  and  to 
their  duty,  preparing  and  arming  themselres  against 
their  spiritual  assaiUnts. 

Lastly,  eyen  the  length  of  the  serrioe  itself  becomes 
a  hindnuice  sometimes  to  the  derotion  whidi  it 
was  meant  to  feed  and  raise ;  for,  alas  1  we  quickly 
tire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
secular  business  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  dirine 
offices,  I  fear,  the  ezpORtulation  of  our  Sariour  is 
applicable  to  most  of  us,  *  What  t  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hourV  This  infirmity  is  relioTed,  this 
hindrance  prerented  or  removed,  oy  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  sereral  parts  of  the  service, 
and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  intnrvals,  keeps  our  at- 
tention up  to  the  duties  when  we  begin  to  flag,  and 
makes  us  insensible  of  the  length  of  it.  Happily, 
therefore,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered,  that  the  morn- 
ing devotions  of  tne  church,  which  are  much  the 
longest,  should  share  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
haniaony  which  is  useful  to  enliven  tnem. 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the 
ordinary  impediments  to  devotion ;  it  supplies  us  %lso 
with  special  helps  and  advantages  towards  furthering 
and  improving  it.  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity 
to  public  wonhip;  it  sweetly  influences  and  raises 
our  nasflions  whilst  we  assist  at  it,  and  makes  us  do 
our  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  und  ckeeTfuln«wf 
all  which  are  veiy  proper  and  powerful  idmuis  towards 
ereatinff  in  us  that  noly  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  the  most  reasonable  part  of  this  our  reasonable 


Such  is  our  nature,  that  even  the  best  things,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do  not  always  employ  and 
detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
unless  they  be  set  oflT  and  greatened  by  some  outward 
drcumstanoes,  which  are  fitted  to  raise  admiiation 
and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or 
behold  tnem.  And  this  good  effect  is  wrought  in  us 
by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in  good 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  our  puolic 
worship ;  whidh  else,  I  fear,  in  its  natural  simplicity 
and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so 
deeply  affect  the  minds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  slug- 
gish and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  far  greatest  part 
of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are 
skilfully  adapted  to  it,  it  appears  to  us  in  a  majestic 
air  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awful  and  reverent 
impressions,  which  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  im- 
posMible  for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and  composed  to  the 
utmost.  We  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that 
the  devout  patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  from  his 
holy  dream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to  ourselves, 
'  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not  1 


How  dreadful  is  this  place  I    This  is  none  other  bat 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

Further,  the  availableness  of  harmmiy  to  promote  a 
pious  disposition  of  mind  will  appear  from  the  great 
mfluenoe  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which, 
when  vrell  directed,  are  the  wings  and  sails  of  the 
mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfection,  and  are  of 
particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  offices  of  devo- 
tion ;  for  devotion  consists  in  an  ascent  of  the  mind 
towards  Ood,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul, 
and  a  divine  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and  powers 
of  the  mind.  These  passions  tne  melody  of  sounds 
serves  only  to  guide  and  elevate  towards  their  proper 
object ;  these  it  first  calls  forth  and  encourages,  and 
then  ^adually  n^ses  and  inflames.  This  it  does  to 
all  of  them,  as  the  matter  of  the  hymns  sung  gives  an 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  them ;  but  the  power 
of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  most  heavenly 
passion  of  loye,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasta, 
and  is  the  surest  and  most  inseparable  mark  of  true 
devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  virtue  of 
it  to  God,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  ourselves ;  and 
without  which  all  our  spiritual  oflerinn,  our  prayers, 
and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  unacceptable. 
At  t&is  our  religion  b^ns,  and  at  this  it  ends ;  it  is 
the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement  of  it  hers 
upon  earth,  and  the  rerj  earnest  and  foretaste  of 
heaven ;  of  the  pleasures  of  which  nothing  further  is 
revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  consist  in  uie  practice 
of  holy  music  and  holy  loye,  the  joint  enjoyment  of 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of  all  pious 
souls  to  endless  aces. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  from  hence,  which  was  the 
last  advantage  from  whence  1  proposed  to  recommend 
church  music,  that  it  miJces  our  duty  a  pleasure,  and 
enables  us,  by  that  means,  to  perlorm  it  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly 
and  eageny  are  we  used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it ; 
the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  going  forward,  to 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.  So  uat  whatever 
contributes  to  make  our  devotion  taking,  within  such 
a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  dis* 
tract  it,  does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribute  to  our 
attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in  performing  it. 
What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  upon  as 
a  task,  but  return  to  always  with  desire,  dwell  upon 
with  satisfaction,  and  quit  with  uneaeiness.  And  this 
it  was  whidi  made  holy  David  express  hiinself  in  so 
pakUi,  tluul  «  nuwiMo  «Museming  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary :  *  As  the  hart  panteth  aftor  the  water- 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  When, 
•h  wk«B«atail  r  <^ame  to  appear  before  the 
God  f  The  ancients  d»  wnmUmua  mwj  vm 
of  an  army  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  joint  devo- 
tions put  up  to  God  in  the  assembly  of  his  saints* 
They  say  we  there  meet  together  in  troops  to  do  vio- 
lence to  heaven ;  we  encompMS,  we  besiege  the  throne 
of  God,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as  is  not  to  be 
withstood.  And  I  suppose  we  may  as  innocently 
carry  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  begun  it,  and 
say,  that  church  music,  when  decently  ordered,  may 
have  as  great  uses  in  this  army  of  supplicants,  as  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  the 
mighty  men.  It  equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally 
gives  life,  and  yigour,  and  resolution,  and  unani- 
mity, to  these  holy  assailants. 

Dft  SAIIUBL  CULEKB. 

Dn  Saxdel  Clarkk,  a  distinguished  dlyine, 
scholar,  and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Norwich 
(which  his  father  represented  in  parliament)  on  the 
nth  of  October,  1675.  His  powers  of  reflection 
and  abstraction  are  said  to  haye  been  dcyeloped 
when  a  mere  boy.    His  biographer,  Whiston,  reUtea 
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that  'one  of  hit  pwenti  atked  him«  when  he  was 
▼eiy  young,  Whether  God  ooold  do  eyeiy  thing? 
He  answered.  Tee  I  He  wai  aiked  again,  Whetl^ 
God  could  tdl  a  lie  ?  He  answered,  No  I  And  he 
understood  the  question  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
only  thing  that  God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say, 
so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought  there  was 
anting  else  which  God  could  not  do ;  while  yet 
he  well  remembered,  that  he  had  eren  tiien  a  dear 
conviction  in  his  own  mind,  tiiat  there  was  one 
thing  which  God  could  not  do—that  he  could  not 
annihilate  that  space  which  was  in  the  room  where 
tbej  were.'  This  opinion  concerning  the  necessary 
eiisteDce  of  space  became  a  lading  feature  in  the 
mind  of  the  ftiture  philosopher.  At  Caius'  college, 
Cambridge,  Clarke  cultirated  natural  philosophy 
with  such  success,  that  in  his  twenty-second  year 
he  published  an  excellent  translation  of  Bohault's 
^ysics,  with  notes,  in  which  he  adrocated  the 
Newtonian  system,  although  that  of  Descartes  was 
taught  hv  Bohault,  whose  work  was  at  that  time  the 
text-book  in  the  uniyersity.  *  And  this  certainly,' 
says  Bishop  Hoadly,  '  was  a  more  prudent  method 
of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  aside  this  treatise  entirely,  and  write 
a  new  one  instead  of  it  The  success  answered 
exceedin^y  well  to  his  hopes ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  styled  a  great  beneiSM^tor  to  the  unirersi^  in  this 
attempt  For  by  this  means  the  true  philosophy 
has,  without  any  noise,  prerailed ;  and  to  this  day 
the  translation  of  Bohault  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
standard  text  for  lectures,  and  his  notes  the  first 
direction  to  those  who  are  willing  to  reoeiye  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  inven- 
tion and  romanca'  Four  editions  of  Clarke's  trans- 
lation of  Bohault  were  required  before  it  ceased 
to  be  used  in  the  university  i  but  at  length  it  was 
superseded  by  treatises  in  wliich  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  avowedly  adopted.  Having  entered 
the  church,  Clarke  found  a  patron  and  friend  in  Dr 
Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  appointed  his 
chaplain.     Between  the  years  1099  and  1702,  he 

published  several  theological  essays  on  bantiam. 
repentitiuMi»  ^a~,  *a«i  cacocuted  paraphrases  of  the 
four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
These  tracts  were  afterwards  published  in  two 
volumes.  The  bishop  next  gave  him  a  living  at 
Norwich ;  and  his  reputation  stood  so  high,  that  in 
1704  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture. 
His  boyish  musings  on  eternity  and  space  were  now 
revived.  He  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  first 
course  of  lectures,  the  Being  and  Aurilmtes  of  God; 
and  the  second  year  he  chose  the  Evidenees  of 
Natural  and  BeveaJed  JUligiom,  The  lectures  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  and  attracted  notice  and 
controversy  from  their  containing  Clarke's  cele- 
brated argument  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  God, 
the  germ  of  which  is  comprised  in  a  Scholium  an- 
nex^ to  Newton's  Principia.  According  to  Sir  Isaac 
and  his  scholar,  as  immensity  and  etornity  are  not 
stt&rfancef,  but  attributea^  the  immense  and  eternal 
Being,  whose  attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of 
necessity  also.  The  existence  of  God,  therefore,  is  a 
truth  that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  ftx>m 
those  conceptions  of  space  and  time  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  human  mind.  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  though  considering  that  Cliurke,  in  pursu- 
ing this  lofty  argument,  soared  into  regions  where 
he  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  admits  the  grandness  of 
the  conception,  and  its  connexion  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.  *  For  when  once  we  nave 
established,  from  tlie  evidences  of  design  everywhere 
manifested  around  us,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
and  powerful  cause,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply 
to  this  cause  our  conceptions  of  imtneniity  and  e(enii<y, 


and  to  conceive  Him  as  filling  the  infinite  extent  fd 
both  with  his  presence  and  with  his  power.  Hence 
we  associate  with  the  idea  of  God  Uiose  awfU  im- 
pressions which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  idea 
of  infinite  space,  and  perhaps  stUl  more  by  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.  Nor  is  this  alL  It  is  from  the 
immensity  of  space  that  the  notion  of  infini^  Is 
originally  derived ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer 
the  expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  sub- 
jects. When  we  speak,  thereforci  of  h^finite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  our  notions,  if  not  wholly 
borrowed  from  space^  are  at  least  greatly  aided  by 
this  analogy ;  so  that  the  c<Hiceptions  of  immensity 
and  eternity,  if  they  do  not  of  themselves  demons 
etrate  the  existence  of  God,  yet  necessarily  enter 
into  the  ideas  we  form  of  his  nature  and  attnbutes.'* 
How  beautifully  has  Fope  clothed  this  magnificent 
ccmception  in  verse  I — 

*  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole^ 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Ood  the  mul; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same  ; 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethersal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breese. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  tiirou^  all  life,  extends  through  all  extsnty 
Spreads  undivided,  operatss  unspent'  f 

The  followers  of  Spinoza  built  their  pernicious 
theory  upon  the  same  argument  of  endless  space;  but 
Pope  has  spiritualised  the  idea  by  placing  God  as 
the  soul  of  all,  and  Clarke's  express  object  was  to 
show  that  the  subtleties  they  had  advanced  against 
religion,  might  be  better  employed  in  its  fhvour. 
Such  a  mode  of  argument,  however,  is  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man ;  and  Whiston  only  repeated  a  com- 
mon and  obvious  truth,  when  he  told  ularke  that  in 
the  commonest  weed  in  his  garden  were  contained 
better  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  than  in  all  his  metaphysics. 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  the  studies  of 
Clarke  was  a  Thjeme*  of  the  Immateriality  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soulf  in  reply  to  Mr  Henry  Dodwell  and 
CoUins.  He  also  translated  Newton's  Optics  into 
Latin,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  with  a  present  of  L.500.  In  1709  he  ob- 
tained the  rectoiT  of  St  James's,  "Westminster,  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordi- 
naiy  to  the  queen.  In  1712  he  edited  a  splendid 
edition  of  Csesar^s  Commentaries,  with  corrections 
and  emendations,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  7Vi- 
nity.  The  latter  involved  him  in  considerable  trouble 
with  the  church  authorities;  for  Clarke  espoused  the 
Arian  doctrine,  wliich  he  also  advocated  In  a  series 
of  sermons.  He  next  appeared  as  a  controversialist 
with  Leibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  who  had 
represented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  the 
queen  consort  of  George  II.,  that  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  not  only  physically  false,  but  ii^u- 
rious  to  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the  request 
of  the  princess,  entered  the  lists  on  the  mathemati- 
cal part  of  the  controversy,  and  left  the  philosophi- 
cal part  of  it  to  Dr  Clarke.  The  result  was  trium- 
phant for  the  English  system;  and  Clarke,  in  1717, 
collected  and  published  the  papen  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Leibnitz.  In  1724,  he  put  to  press 
a  series  of  sermons,  seventeen  in  number.  Many  of 
them  are  excellent,  but  othen  are  tinctured  with 
his  metaphysical  predilections.  He  aimed  at  ren- 
dering scriptural  principle  a  precept  conibrmable  to 
what  he  calls  eternal  reason  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  hence  his  sermons  have  fiedled  in  becoming  popu- 


*  Stewart's  Dlavrtatton,  Enoyclopndla  Biitsnaioa. 
t  Emmj  on  Han.— Epw  L 
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lar  or  lueftil.  *  He  who  upires,'  says  Robert  Hall, 
^toarepuUtion  that  shall  survive  the  vicissitudes 
of  opinion  and  of  time,  must  aim  at  some  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  a  metaphysician.'  In  his  prac- 
tical sermons,  however,  there  is  mnch  sound  and 
•dmirabie  precept  In  1727,  Dr  Clarke  was  offered, 
but  declined,  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Mint, 
yacant  by  the  deatn  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Newton. 
The  situation  was  worth  ^1500  A^^ear,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness and  integrity  of  Clarke  were  strik- 
ingly evinced  by  his  dedining  to  accept  ao  office  of 
racfa  honour  and  emoluments,  because  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  a  secular  employment  His 
conduct  and  character  must  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  queen,  for  we  learn  from  a  satirical 
allusion  in  Pope's  Moral  Epistle  on  the  Use  of 
Riches  (first  published  in  1731),  that  her  migesty 
had  placed  a  bust  of  Dr  Clarke  in  her  hermitage  in 
the  royid  fitwnda.  *Tbe  doctor  duly  frequented 
the  court,*  says  Pope  in  a  notes  'but  be  should 
bav«  added,'  njoins  Warborton,  'with  the  inno> 
cenoe  mod  diainterestedneas  of  %  hermit'  In  1729, 
Clarke  publiahed  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  coigns  annotations ;  and 
Homer  has  never  had  a  naore  judicious  or  acute 
commentator.  The  last  literary  eflbrts  of  this  inde- 
fijttigaUe  scholar  were  devoted  to  drawing  up  an 
ExpotititM  qf  tkt  Church  Catechism,  and  preparing 
several  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press.  These 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death,  which  todk 
place  on  the  17  th  of  May  1729.  The  various  talents 
and  learning  of  Dr  Clarke,  and  his  easy  cheerful 
disposition,  earned  for  him  ^the  liighest  admiration 
ana  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a  metaphy- 
sician, he  was  inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensive- 
ness and  originality,  but  possessed  more  skill  and 
logical  foresight  (the  natural  result  of  his  habits 
of  mathematical  study);  and  be  has  been  justly 
celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  abOity  with  which 
he  placed  himself  in  tlie  breach  against  the  Necea- 
aitarians  and  Fatalists  of  his  times.  His  moral 
doctrine  (which  supposes  virtue  to  oon«wt  in  ^e 
regulation  of  our  conduct  according  to  certain  At- 
nesses  which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  peculiar 
congruity  6t  certain  relations  to  each  other)  being 
inconsequential  unless  we  have  previously  distin- 
guished the  ends  which  are  morally  good  fW>m  those 
that  are  evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  to  one  of 
these  classes,  has  been  condemned  by  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.*  His  specula- 
tions were  over-refined,  and  seem  to  have  been  co- 
loured by  his  fondness  for  mathematical  studies,  in 
forgetfuiness  that  mental  philosophy  eannot,  like 

Ehysical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions 
1  the  manner  of  tlie  exact  sciences.    On  the  whole, 
we  may  say,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mackin- 

*  Bee  K^wn'k  Phfloeophy  and  tlM  Pi— ftstleue  of  Stewart 
and  Mucklntosh.  Warburton,  In  tab  note*  on  P^qie,  thue  muim 
ap  the  moral  doctrine :  *  Dr  Clarke  and  WoUastcm  ooofildered 
moral  obligation  as  arisinf  from  the  ewential  difllsreDoes  and 
relations  of  thlnsa;  Shaftesbury  and  HHtcbeson,  a*  arising 
from  the  moral  sense ;  and  the  generality  of  dMnes,  as  arising 
solely  from  the  will  of  God.  On  these  three  princli^ee  jH-aotl- 
eal  morality  has  been  bunt  by  these  diflltrent  writers.*  *  Thos 
haa  Ood  been  pleased,'  adds  Warborton,  •  to  give  three  dlftr- 
eot  excitements  to  the  practice  of  Tfrtoe ;  that  man  of  all  raaka, 
oooeUtuthms,  and  edncatfcms,  might  And  their  aoeouit  tn  eoe 
or  other  of  Uian ;  something  thai  would  hit  their  palate, 
astiirfy  their  reason,  or  subdue  their  wilL  But  this  admlnbje 
ptovlalon  for  the  suppMt  of  virtue  hath  been  In  some  measora 
defeated  by  Its  pretended  adrooates,  who  hava  laorUcgloasly 
untwisted  this  threefold  cord,  and  each  running  ^wnj  with 
the  part  he  esteemed  the  strongest,  hath  affixed  that  to  the 
Ihnme  of  Ood,  as  the  goldeo  chain  that  Is  to  unite  and  draw 
an  to  It.*— INMm  I^^iaMpn,  book  L 


tosh,  that  Dr  Clarke  was  a  man  *  eminent  at  once  aa 
a  divine,  a  mathematician,  a  metaphysical  philo- 
sopher, and  a  philologer;  and,  as  the  interpreter 
of  Homer  and  Caesar,  the  scholar  of  Newton,  and 
the  antagonist  of  Leibnitz,  approved  himself  not 
unworthy  of  correspondence  with  the  highest  order 
of  human  spirits.* 

INatmoL  omdEnmlM  Difamoe  if  Bight  md  WntigJ} 

The  principal  thing  that  ean,  with  anpr  colour  of 
reason,  seem  to  ooantoianoe  the  opinion  oi  those  who 
deny  the  natural  and  etemal  dtTOrenoe  of  coed  and 
evil,  is  the  difficulty  there  may  sometimes  be  to  dsH 
fine  exactly  the  bounds  of  ng^t  and  wrong;  the 
variety  of  opinions  that  have  Stained  even  among 
understanding  and  learned  men,  eonceming  certaiu 
questions  of  just  and  unjust,  cspeciallv  in  political 
matters  ;  and  the  many  con  Iraiy  laws  that  have  been 
made  in  divers  ages  and  in  dmrent  oountriea  ooif 
oeming  these  matters.  But  as,  in  painting,  two  veiy 
difibrent  colouis,  by  diluting  each  other  veiy  slowly 
and  gradually,  may,  fiom  the  hi^^est  iatenseness  ia 
either  extreme,  terminate  in  the  midst  insensibly,  and 
so  run  one  into  the  other,  that  it  shall  aot  be  poaeibia 
even  for  a  skilful  eye  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and  ^et  the  colours  may 
really  differ  as  much  as  can  be,  not  in  degree  only,  but 
entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  er  white  and  black : 
so,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  very  difficult  in  some  nice 
and  perplexed  cases  (whidi  yet  are  very  far  from  oc- 
curring frequently)  to  define  exactly  ttte  iMmnds  of 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust  ^d  there  mav  be 
some  latitude  in  the  judgment  of  different  men,  and  tho 
laws  of  divers  nations),  yet  right  and  wrong  are  never- 
theless in  themselves  totally  atid  essentially  diiiereut  r 
even  altogether  as  mnch  as  white  and  black,  light  and 
darkness.  The  Spartan  law,  perhaps,  which  permitted 
their  youth  to  steal,  may,  as  absurd  as  it  was,  bear 
much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  unjust  or  no; 
because  everv  man,  having  an  absolute  right  in  his 
own  goods,  it  may  seem  that  the  membexs  of  any 
society  may  anee  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  pro- 
perties apou  wImia  «on<nnviM  *Lrmj^.mi^n  thinlr  fti.  But 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  law  had  been  made  ai 
Sparta,  or  at  Rome,  at  in  India,  or  in  any  other  tiart 
or  the  world,  whereby  it  had  been  oonmanded  or 
allowed  that  every  man  might  rob  bj  riolenoe,  and 
murder  whomsoever  he  met  with,  or  that  no  faith 
should  be  k^t  with  any  man,  nor  any  equitable  com* 
pacts  performed,  no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of 
his  reason,  whatever  diversity  of  judgment  might  be 
among  them  in  other  matters,  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  law  could  have  authorised  or  excuMd, 
much  less  have  justified  such  actions,  and  have  made 
them  become  good :  because  'tis  plainly  not  in  men's 
power  to  make  falsehood  be  trutn,  thouc h  they  may 
alter  the  property  of  their  goods  as  they  please.  Now 
if,  in  flagrant  cases,  the  natural  and  essential  differ^ 
ence  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  cannot 
but  be  confessM  to  be  plainly  and  undeniably  evidenL 
the  difference  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and 
unalterable  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  and  nicest  and 
most  intricate  cases,  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  be 
discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.  For  if,  from 
the  difficulty  of  determining  exactly  the  bounds  of  right 
and  wrong  in  many  perplexed  cases,  it  could  truly  be 
concluded  that  just  and  unjust  were  not  es9entially 
different  by  nature,  but  only  by  positive  constitution 
and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they  were 
not  really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  different,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  can  be  supposed; 
which  is  an  assertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Mr  Hobbes 
himself  could  hardly  vent  it  without  blushing,  and 
discovering  plainly,  by  his  shifting  expressions,  hie 
secret  self-coiidemnatiaii.    There  are  therefore  cettabi 
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neceiisarj  and  eternal  diflferences  of  tbingn,  and  eer^ 
tain  fitneancs  or  unfitnesMes  of  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent thingiR,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  not 
dqieiiding  on  anj  poaitWe  constitutions,  bnt  founded 
unrhangeablj  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and 
unaroidabl J  arising  from  the  diflerences  of  the  things 
themselres. 

DB  WnXlAM  LOWTB. 

Da  William  Lowth  (1661-1732)  wm  ^stin- 
gvished  fur  his  diMical  and  theological  attainments, 
and  the  liberalitj  with  which  he  commanicated  hit 
■tores  to  others.  He  published  %  Vindieatitm  of  the 
JHvhu  Authority  and  in^iratum  of  the  OU  and  Ntm 
TesAsMeMlr  (169S),  Dirmstiuit/or  the  PrqfitubU  Bead- 
ing  of  the  Holy  SeripturtM,  Commattoariea  on  the  Pro- 
phets, 4tc  He  furnished  notes  on  Qemens  Alex- 
andrinus  for  Potter's  edition  of  tluit  ancient  author, 
remarks  on  Josephus  for  Hudson's  edition,  and  an- 
notations on  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  Read- 
ing's Cambridge  edition  of  those  authors.  He  also 
assisted  Dr  Chandler  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
fh>m  the  Prophecies.  His  learning  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  extensive  and  profound,  and  he  accom- 
panied all  his  reading  with  critical  and  phUological 
remarks^  Bom  in  London,  Dr  LowUi  took  his  de- 
grees at  Oxford,  and  experiencing  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  became 
the  chaplain  of  that  pitdate,  a  prebend  of  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester,  and  rector  of  Buriton. 

DR  BENJAMIN  HOADLT. 

Dr  Bekjamin  Hoadlt,  successively  bishop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester,  was  a 
prelate  of  great  controversial  ability,  who  threw  the 
weight  of  his  talents  and  learning  into  the  scale  of 
Whig  politics,  at  that  time  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties.  Hoadly  was  bom 
in  1676.  In  1706,*  while  rector  of  St  Pteter's-le-Pbor, 
London,  he  attacked  a  sermon  by  Atterbury,  and 
thus  incurred  the  enmity  and  ridicule  of  Swift 
and  Pope.  He  defended  the  revoluthm  of  ie«e, 
and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and 
passive  o^ecnencc  wtrtr  o,^  ^o«r  and  perse- 
Teranoe,  that,  m  1709,  the  Houao  «f  o«.».«,one  rn. 
commended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  queen.  Her 
majesty  does  not  appear  to  have  complied  with  this 
request ;  but  her  successor,  George  I.,  elevated  him 
to  the  see  of  Bangor.  Shortly  after  his  elevation  to 
the  bench,  Hoadly  published  a  work  against  the 
nonjurors,  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king 
at  St  James's,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or 
Church  of  Christ  The  latter  excited  a  long  and 
Tehement  dispute,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  Controversy,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  tracts 
were  published.    The  Lower  House  of  Convocation 

*  Hoadly  printed.  In  17QS, '  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Flset- 
wood,  oceaiiioned  by  hfc  GsMj  m  MIraeleB.*  In  the  preface  to 
avolume  at  tracts  pnbllahed  in  1715,  In  which  that  letter  was 
rtprfntDd,  the  eminent  author  qwake  of  Pleetwoed  la  the  fol- 
lewliig  terms  :-«*Tble  eentaineaome  potote,  relatingr  to  the 
ssl^jeot  of  mirscles,  in  which  I  dlllBred  long  ago  from  an  ez' 
oellent  peraon,  now  advsaoed,  by  bis  merito,  to  one  of  tte 
highest  stations  la  the  church.  When  it  flret  aiipesred  in  the 
world,  he  had  too  great  a  soul  to  nuke  the  common  return  of 
TCsentnient  or  contempt,  or  to  esteem  a  difference  of  opinion, 
ezpresKd  with  civility,  to  bo  so  unpaidonable  affhmt.  So  far 
from  It,  that  he  not  only  was  pleased  to  express  some  good 
liking  (J  the  manner  of  it,  but  laid  hold  on  aa  opportunity, 
which  then  immediately  ofTcred  itself,  of  doing  the  writer  a 
very  cnnMldCTnble  piece  of  service.  I  think  myself  obliged, 
iqMn  this  occasion,  to  acknowledge  this  in  a  public  manner, 
wfrthing  that  nich  a  procedure  may  at  length  oeaae  to  be  ma- 


took  up  Hoadljr's  works  with  wamth,  and  passed  a 
censure  upon  them,  as  calculated  to  subvert  th« 
government  and  disdpKne  of  the  churcli,  and  td 
impugn  and  impeach  the  regal  8upremai;y  in  mat- 
ters eeclesiasticaL  The  controversy  was  (H>ndueted 
with  unbecoming  violence,  and  several  bishops  and 
otiier  grave  divines  (the  excellent  Sherkxk  among 
the  number)  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  station  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  in  the  heat  of  part^ 
warfare.  Pope  alludes  sarcasticaUy  to  Hoadly  s 
sermoD  in  the  '  Dundad' — 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer. 
Yet  sUent  bowed  to  Chritt*t  nokinffdom  here. 

The  truth,  however,  is^  that  there  was  *  nothing 
whatever  in  Hoadly's  sermon  ii^urious  to  the  esta- 
blished endowments  and  privileges,  nor  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  English  church,  even 
in  theory.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  he  might  hav9 
been  reproached  with  some  inconsistency  in  becom* 
ing  so  large  a  partaker  of  her  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. He  even  admitted  the  usefulness  of  censures 
for  open  immoralities,  though  denying  all  church 
authority  to  oblige  any  one  to  external  communioUi 
or  to  pass  any  sentence  which  should  determine  tha 
condition  of  men  with  respect  to  the  fiivoiir  or  dis- 
pleasure of  God.  Another  great  question  in  this 
controversy  was  that  of  religious  liberty  as  a  civil 
right,  which  the  convocation  explicitly  denied.  And 
another  related  to  the  much  debated  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  religion,  which,  as  one  party 
meant  virtually  to  take  away,  so  the  other  perhaps 
unreasonably  exaggerated.'*  The  style  of  Hoadly's 
controversial  treatises  is  strong  and  logical,  but 
without  anv  of  the  graces  of  composition,  and  hence 
they  have  fallen  into  comparative  oblivion.  He  was 
author  of  several  other  works,  as  Terms  of  Aeee^ 
tancc.  Reasonableness  of  Coi^onmty^  TreaiUe  on  &§ 
Sacrament,  &c.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  his  son  in  three  folio  volumes ; 
his  sermons  are  now  considered  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  independent  and  liberal  mind  of  Hoadly, 
aided  by  hia  station  In  tfie  chww?K,  tendt  J  uii^tiiiially 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  slavish  submission  which  tlien 
prevailed  in  the  church  of  England. 

Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  CnrtsL,  preached 
before  the  king  on  31st  March,  1717,  and  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Bangorian  controversy. 

[The  Kingdom  qf  Christ  not  of  this  Worid.^ 

If,  therrfore,  the  church  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  it  is  essential  to  itr  that  Christ  himself  be 
the  sole  lawgiver  and  sole  judge  of  his  subjects,  in  all 
points  relating  to  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  Almighty 
Ood ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  in  what  ntation  soever 
they  may  be,  are  equally  sul^ects  to  him ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them,  any  more  than  another,  hath  autho- 
rity either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's  subject«,  or 
to  impose  a  sense  upon  the  old  ones,  which  is  the 
same  thing;  or  to  judge,  censure,  or  pnniah  the  ser- 
vants  of  another  mMter,  in  matters  relating  purely  to 
conscience  or  salvation.  If  any  person  hath  any  other 
notion,  either  through  a  long  use  of  wordn  with  incon- 
sistent meanings,  or  through  a  negligence  of  thought, 
let  him  bat  ask  himself  whether  the  cfaareh  of  Christ 
be  the  kii^om  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  if  it  bo,  whether 
this  notion  of  it  doth  not  absolutely  exclude  all  other 
legislators  and  judges  in  matters  relating  to  conscience 
or  the  favour  of  God,  or  whether  it  can  be  his 

•  HaDam^Ctaslltationalllistaryofn^lnd. 
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dom  if  an  J  mortal  men  ham  tadi  a  powor  of  l^^^ila- 
tioD  and  iadsment  in  it.  Thif  inqnuy  will  briiu;  ni 
back  to  the  nni,  i^ch  is  the  only  trae  aceoont  ofthe 
chuich  of  Chriflt,  or  the  kingdom  of  Chriti,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian ;  thai  it  is  the  nttmber  of  mm, 
iri&ether  imidl  or  great,  whether  dispersed  or  united, 
nrho  truljr  and  sincerely  are  subjects  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  aa  their  lawgiver  and  judge  in  matters  relating 
to  tiie  favour  of  God  and  tbnr  etenal  salration. 

The  next  prindpal  point  is,  that,  if  the  church  be 
the  kingdom  of  Ctiiist,  and  this  '  kingdom  be  not  of 
this  wond,'  this  must  appear  from  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  of  those  rewards  and  puniih- 
ments  which  aro  the  eanctions  of  his  laws.  Now,  his 
laws  are  declarations  relating  to  the  favour  of  Ood  in 
another  state  after  this.  Ther  are  declarations  of 
those  conditions  to  be  petfonned  in  this  world  on  our 
part,  without  which  Ood  will  not  make  us  happy  in 
that  to  come.  And  they  are  almost  all  genenl  ap- 
peals to  the  will  of  that  Ood ;  to  his  nature,  known 
ov  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion of  that  nature,  which  must  be  our  perfection. 
The  keeping  his  commandments  is  declared  the  way 
to  life,  and  the  doing  his  will  the  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  being  subjects  to  Christ,  is 
to  Sua  veiy  end,  that  we  may  the  better  and  more 
effectually  perform  the  will  of  Ood.  The  laws  of  this 
kinffdom,  therefore,  as  Christ  left  them,  have  nothing 
of  this  world  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  either  to  the 
exaltation  of  some  in  worldly  pomp  and  dignity,  or 
to  their  absolute  dominion  over  the  uuth  and  religions 
conduct  of  others  of  his  subjects,  or  to  the  erecting  of 
any  sort  of  temporal  kingdom  under  the  covert  and 
name  of  a  spiritual  one. 

The  sanctions  of  Christ's  law  are  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  of  what  sort  1  Not  the  rewards  of  this 
world ;  not  the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state ;  not  the 
pains  of  prisons,  banishments,  fines,  or  any  lesser  and 
more  moderate  penalties;  nay,  not  the  much  lesser 
negative  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  so- 
ciety. He  was  &r  from  thinking  that  these  could  be 
the  instruments  of  such  a  pefsuasion  as  he  tliought 
aooeptable  to  Ood.  But,  as  the  great  end  of  his  king- 
dom was  to  guide  men  to  happiness  after  the  short 

iiiiiiA*«   of  it  mwmm   over  hw    bolow,   90  he  tOOk  his 

motives  from  that  place  where  his  kin|dom  first  be- 

swi,  and  where  it  was  at  last  to  end;  from  tltoMra- 

I    ■■  ■  »u»<Mu  wate,  Wnicn  nag 


oontraiy  to  the  intensts  cf  tr«e  religioB,  as  it  is 
plunly  opposite  to  the  maTims  upon  which  Christ 
founded  his  kingdom ;  who  chose  toe  motives  whidi 
are  not  of  this  world,  to  support  a  kingdom  which  is 
not  of  this  world.  And  indeed  it  is  too  visible  to  be 
hid,  that  wherever  the  rewards  and  punishments  are 
chMiged  from  future  to  present,  friun  the  world  to 
come  to  the  world  now  in  possession,  there  the  king- 
dom founded  by  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  nature  of  it* 
so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in  such  a  degree^ 
what  he  pr^essed  hil  kingdom  was  not — that  is,  of 
this  world ;  of  the  same  sort  with  other  common 
earthly  kingdoms,  in  which  the  rewards  are  worldly 
honours,  posts,  offices,  pomp,  attendance,  dominion ; 
and  the  punishments  are  prisons,  fines,  banishmentSy 
gaUeys  and  racks,  or  ■'w^^j^'^g  less  of  the  same  asuL 


BO  relation  to  this  world ;  and  to  show  that  his  *  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,'  aU  the  sanctions  which  he 
thought  fit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world 
at  all 

St  Paul  understood  this  so  well,  that  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  others  in  the 
same  station,  in  these  words :  '  Knowing  Uie  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men :'  whereas,  in  too  many 
Christian  countries  since  his  days,  if  some  who  profess 
to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  own 
conduct,  it  must  be  in  a  quite  contrary  strain :  *  Know- 
ing  the  terrors  of  this  world,  and  having  tiiem  in  our 
power,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  force  their  out- 
ward profession  against  their  inward  persuasion.' 

Now,  wherever  this  is  practised,  whether  in  a  great 
degree  or  a  small,  in  that  place  there  is  so  far  a  chaoge 
from  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  to  a  king- 
dom which  is  of  this  world.  As  soon  as  ever  you  hear 
of  any  of  the  engines  of  this  world,  whether  of  the 
creater  or  the  lesser  sort,  yon  must  immediately  think 
that  then,  and  so  far,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  takes 
place.  For,  if  the  very  eesence  of  Ood*s  worship  be 
spirit  and  truth,  if  religion  be  virtue  and  charity, 
under  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  if 
true  real  faith  cannot  be  the  eflfect  of  force,  and  if 
there  can  be  no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing 
choice — then,  in  all  or  any  of  these  cases,  to  apply 
foroe  or  flattery,  worldly  pleasoie  or  pain,  is  to  act 


llrometi  View  i^Pro^eHmd  Ii^aOibaUg.} 

[From  ths  *  DadioaUoD  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  preflzed  to  0lr 
R.  Steele's  Aooount  of  the  Btato  of  the  Bomsa  Oslholie  Be> 
Uskm  throi«faoat  the  Worid.*] 

Tour  holiness  is  not  periiaps  awars  how  near  the 
churches  of  us  Protestants  have  at  length  come  to 
those  privileges  and  perfections  which  you  boast  of  as 
peculiar  to  your  own  :  so  near,  that  many  of  the 
most  quick-si|(hted  and  saeacious  persons  have  not 
been  aole  to  discover  any  otAer  difference  between  u% 
as  to  the  main  principle  of  all  doctrine,  government, 
worship,  and  discipline,  but  this  one,  namely,  that 
you  emmoi  err  in  anything  you  determine,  and  we 
never  do :  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  you  are  infal- 
lible, and  we  always  in  the  right.  We  cannot  but 
esteem  the  advantage  to  be  ezceedinglv  on  our  side 
in  this  case ;  because  we  have  all  the  benefits  of  in- 
fallibility without  the  absurditv  of  pretending  to  it, 
and  without  the  uneasy  task  of  maintaining  a  point 
so  shocking  to  the  understanding  of  mankind.  And 
you  must  pardon  us  if  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  to 
be  as  great  and  as  glorious  a  privilege  in  «s  to  be 
always  in  the  rifht,  without  the  pretence  to  infalli- 
bility,  as  it  can  be  in  yon  to  be  always  in  the  wrong, 
with  it. 

Thus,  the  ontMl  nf  Dort  (<Sftr  wkM*  vaerring  deci- 
sions public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  are  eveiy  three 
years  offered  up  with  th*  n»«i>4i«t  aolcniiiiv  V  *>»• 
inAirUitmiM_iii  that  country),  the  councils  of  the  re- 
ce,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 


land, and  (if  I  may  presume  to  name  it)  the  convoc^ 
tion  of  England,  have  been  all  found  to  have  the  vezr 
same  unouestionable  authority  which  your  church 
daims,  solely  upon  the  infallibility  which  resides  ia 
it ;  and  the  people  to  be  under  the  very  same  strict 
obligation  of  obedience  to  their  determinations,  which 
with  ^ou  is  the  consequence  only  of  an  absolute  in- 
fallibility. The  reason,  therefore,  why  we  do  not 
openly  set  up  an  infallibility  is,  because  we  can  do 
without  it.  Authority  results  as  well  from  power  as 
firom  riffht,  and  a  muority  of  votes  is  as  strong  a 
foundation  for  it  as  infallibility  itself.  Councils  that 
Slay  err,  never  do;  and  besides,  beinff  composed  ai 
men  whoee  peculiar  business  it  is  to  be  in  the  rights 
it  is  very  immodest  for  an^  private  person  to  think 
them  not  so;  because  this  is  to  set  up  a  private 
oompted  understanding  above  a  public  uncormpted 
judgment. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  north,  as  well  as  the  south; 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  maintain  the  exercise 
of  the  same  authority  in  themselves,  which  yet  they 
know  not  how  so  mudi  as  to  speak  of  irithout  ridicule 
in  others. 

In  England  it  stands  thus :  The  mod  of  Dort  is 
of  no  weight ;  it  determined  many  doctrines  wrong. 
The  assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a  true 
authority  ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  scheme  of 
doctrines,  worship,  and  government.    But  the  chuich 
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ENOLIBH  LrfEKATUBK 


1  Mithoiitj,  and  jiutlj 


of  BngUnd  u  Tnt«d  witli 
dullangeth  kU  obediMioe. 

If  one  ciaaea  ■  rirer  in  tha  north,  there  it  lUiidj 
tliDj  :  Tb«  church  of  Eogluid  i*  not  eoougb  nfoim- 
«d  ;  iu  dactrioep,  wonhip,  uid  goTcmmcDt,  lun  too 
much  of  ancichriatian  Rom*  in  them.  Bui  tha  \iA 
of  Scotluid  Jaik  •  diiioe  right  from  it*  onlj  head, 
Jmo*  Chrift,  to  meet  aod  to  outct  irhat  to  it  ihall 
Miim  fit,  for  tha  good  of  hi*  ehunh. 

Thiu,  m  IcA  Ton  for  tout  cnonDoni  mijiutifialile 
olAim  to  an  uneiring  ipuit,  and  haxa  foqnd  oat  a 
w»7,  unknown  to  jour  hoUneM  and  jour  predaoeaaon, 
of  claiming  all  ths  righti  that  belone  to  infallibilitj, 
•TOO  whilit  vs  duiclaun  and  alnure  ub  thing  itaalf. 

it  for  ni  of  the  church  of  England,  if  we  will 
belicTe  man;  of  ite  gnatcat  adTocataa,  we  hare  biahopa 
in  a  fucxeuion  aa  ccrtainlj  nnintarniptod  ftcm  the 
^KMtlaii,  aa  jour  church  could  communicate  it  to  ui. 
And  npcD  this  botbom,  which  makca  oaa  true  church, 
«r  haTc  a  right  to  aaparate  tiom  ym;  but  no  penoni 
liring  baTe  a  right  to  difler  or  aaparate  from  ui.  And 
th«T,  a^u,  who  differ  from  ua,  nlua  themiielTai  upon 
■omethmg  or  other  iu  which  ira  an  euppoaed  defacttTa, 
Di  upon  ^ing  free  from  come  aupertluitiaa  which  w« 
anjo*  1  and  Uiiak  it  tuud,  that  anj  will  be  atill  goiu 
further,  and  rf  Qua  upon  their  echeoie  of  wonhip  and 

'  Thua  we  haTa  indeed  left  ymt;  tot  wa  bare  fiiad 
ouneliea  in  your  seat,  and  make  do  acmpla  to  i«- 
•emhle  jou  in  our  defenoea  of  ounaliai  and  ceoioRa 
of  othen  wbciieTcr  we  think  it  proper. 

We  bare  all  aufficientlj  fait  the  load  of  the  two 
topic*  olhcrcti/  and  jcAuin.  We  hare  been  penecu  ted, 
luuiged,  burueil,  maaaacred  (aa  jour  hofitio*  wall 
hnowa)  foe  litretia  and  Kkinaalia,  But  all  thia  hath 
not  made  ui  aick  of  tboae  two  word*.  We  can  atill 
throw  tiicm  about  ua,  and  plaj  them  off  upon  othen, 
u  plentifully  and  aa  fieroelj  ai  thej  are  dispensed  to 
01  trtaa  jtHxt  quarter.  It  often  puta  me  in  mind 
(jcur  hoi meaa  muat  allow  me  to  be  a  little  ludicroaa,if 
yoa  admit  me  to  jour  couTenalion),  it  oftan,  1  a^, 
pnti  me  in  mind  of  a  plaj  which  1  haraaeen  amongit 
Bome  matrj  people  :  a  man  atrikea  bia  neit  neigh- 
bour with  all  bia  force,  and  he,  instead  of  returoin^r  it 
to  the  man  who  gara  it,  commuDicaten  it,  with  equal 
nal  aud  atrengtb,  to  another ;  and  tbii  to  another  ; 
and  ao  it  eirculatoi,  till  it  letuma  perbapa  to  him  who 
aet  the  apart  agoing.     Thua  jour  holineea  b^n>  the 


who  think  and 
apeak  aa  their  tuperion  bid  them.  But  ao  it  ia.  Yom 
thunder  out  the  aentenca  agaiuat  M.  Wt  think  it  ill 
ra  to  gire  it  y«t  ba<i  acain  ; 


Ik  ^t  o 


iDugh  to  thr 
e  disturbani 


s 


pertiaiM  bare  aenae  and  courage 
back  upon  tboae  who  fint  began  the 
pretending  to  autboritj  where  there  can  ue  none. 

We  faaie  not  indeed  now  the  power  of  burning 
heretice,  aa  our  forefatbera  of  the  Kefoimation  had. 
The  ciiil  power  hatb  taken  away  tha  art  which  con- 
tinued that  glorioua  piiTilege  to  them,  upon  the  r»- 
ereral  peraon*  that  they  could  not 


t  that  a 


awake. 


tide  death 

tta;  we  can  moleat,  haiaaa,  impnaon,  and  ruin  anj 
man  who  preteuds  to  be  wiser  than  bia  bettera.  And 
the  mora  unaputted  the  man's  character  ia,  the  more 
Decesiiary  we  think  it  to  take  luch  cnuhing  metboda. 
Since  Che  toleration  hatb  been  authorised  in  theae 
natiana,  the  legal  leal  of  men  hath  fallen  the  heaTier 
upoD  tieretica  (for  it  muat  alwaja,  it  aeema,  be  eier- 
oied  upon  some  aott  of  peraona  or  other)  ;  andamongtt 
ILeM^  ^ieSy  upon  auch  a*  USSn  from  uj  in  p^ta  in 


which,  aboTe  all  othen,  a  differance  of  ofunion  ii  moat 
allowable  ;  auch  a*  ace  acknowledged  to  be  toij  ab- 
atnue  and  unintelligible,  and  to  bare  twen  in  all  agaa 
thought  of  and  judged  of  with  the  aame  differtnoe  Mid 


CHaBLBS  LsauB  <ISM>-1TU),  avthor  of  awo(k 
atill  popular,  A  Short  and  Em  MiAod  tailh  Urn 
DeitU,  vaa  a  aon  of  a  biihop  at  Ckigiier,  who  ii  a^ 
to  have  been  of  a  Scottiih  bunilj.  Educated  at 
Tiinitj  coUegB,  Dublin,  Charie*  Leilia  itodlsd  Ite 


lav  In  London,  but  alUrward*  turned  hit  attention  ta 
diTinlty,  and  in  1680  took  ordeia.  Aa  cbancdlor  of 
the  cathedral  of  Connor,  he  diatinguiahed  himself  l^ 
■Pvirr<J  dl.p<>t>(io«a  with  Catholic  divine*,  and  W 

deaignipf  King  Jjunea^^^  ^^  ^^  Jacobiti.m, 
>werved  through  life.  Itemav- 
ing  to  London,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  for  aeTcral 
year*  in  writing  controTeniid  works  againtt  quakcn, 
Sociniana,  and  deiata,  of  which,  howerer,  none  are 
now  remembered,  beaidet  the  little  tnstise  uf  which 
the  title  haa  been  given,  and  which  appeared  in  1699. 
lie  also  wrote  many  occaaional  and  ptriodica]  tract* 
in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stusit,  to  wlioac  caaae  Iiii 
talenta  and  celebrity  certainly  lend  no  amall  lustre. 
Being  for  one  of  theae  publicationa  obliged  to  lean 
the  country,  he  repaired  in  1713  to  the  court  irf  the 
CbeTsUer  at  Bar  le  Due,  and  waa  well  received. 
Jamea  allowed  bim  to  have  a  chapel  fitted  np  for 
tlie  Engliah  eerrice,  and  was  ercn  expected  to  lend 
a  faTDurable  ear  to  his  argnmenta  againat  popery, 
but  tbl*  expectation  proved  vain.  It  waa  not  poa- 
aible  fur  an  eameat  and  bitter  controveraialist  like 
Leslie  to  remain  long  at  real  in  inch  a  aitoation, 
and  we  are  not  therefore  aorprised  to  find  him  re- 
turn in  disgust  to  England  in  1721.  lie  soon  after 
died  at  hia  house  of  GUalongh,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan.  The  work*  of  Uiia  remarkable  man 
liave  been  collected  in  aeven  rolnraes  [Oxford,  183iX 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  jdace  their  authcff 
very  high  in  the  list  of  controversial  writer*,  the  in* 
genblty  of  the  argumenta  being  only  equalled  by  tbe 
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keenneH  and  pertinacitj  with  which  thej  are  on 
all  occasions  fullowed  out ;  but  a  modern  reader  sighs 
Id  think  of  Tivid  talents  spent,  with  life-long  perse- 
Terance«  on  discussions  ^hich  bm^e  tended  so  little 
to  beneflt  mankind. 

nnxiAX  WHurroR. 

WiLUAX  Whistom  (1M7-175S)  was  an  able  bat 
•oeentric  scholar,  and  so  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
matician, thai  he  was  made  deputy  professor  of 
mathematics  in  tiie  uiriTersitj  of  Cambridge,  and 
irfkerwards  socoeasor  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  one  of  the  most  sucoessftil  ex- 
pounders. Entering  into  hoi/  orders,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  rector  of  Lowe- 
•toffe,  &C.  He  was  also  a{^inted  Boyle  lecturer 
in  the  uniyetsity,  but  was  at  length  expelled  for 
promulgating  Aiian  opinions.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  a  subscription  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
which  were  patronised  br  Addison  and  Steefe. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  Whiston  became  a 
Baptist,  and  belieTed  that  the  miUennium  was  ap- 
proaching, when  the  Jews  would  all  be  restored. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies, 
he  would  have  earned  a  high  name  in  science ;  but 
his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  he  erinced  more  zeal  than 
judgment  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  a 
Theory  of  the  Earthy  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count 01  the  creation,  published  in  1696,  and  some 
tracts  on  tlie  Newtonian  system,  he  wrote  an  Estay 
em  the  KevtlatUm  of  St  John  (1706),  Sememe  on  the 
Scri^wre  Praphecvu  (1708),  Primitive  ChriMtiamtjf 
Jlevived,  fire  rolumes,  (.1712X  Memoire  qf  hie  own 
Life,  (1749-50),  &C.  An  extract  fhm  the  last  men- 
tioned book  is  subjoined : — 

[Anecdote  of  the  Dieeoverjf  (^  ^  NewUmiem 
PhUoeophy.}    . 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  returned  to  the 
college,  and  went  on  with  my  own  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly the  mathematics  and  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy, which  was  alone  in  rogan  with  us  at  that  time. 
Vr.  Vi:u»^.i/V*  J.r  fcUeJow  h  ^'^^^  immense  pains,  but 

•*"1y  ?(  S^  ^«^ji«^t<>n'»  wonderful  di.^eries  L^ 
his  *  Philoeophw  Natunlls  p»i..«».».  .,  .,    __^.      , 

one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  oeard  him  reMln 
the  public  nchools,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
all  at  that  time — being  indeed  greatly  excited  thereto 
by  a  paper  of  Dr  Gregory's,  when  he  was  professor  in 
Bcotland,  wherein  he  nad  giren  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  onW  ruht  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plainly  divine 
genius,  and  had  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars 
to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  sereral  branches 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridse, 
poor  wretches,  were  ignommiously^  studying  the  fic- 
titious hvpotheses  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  bad  also  himself  done  formeriy,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's leaving  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  dis- 
covering his  amazing  theoir  of  grarity  was,  I  have 
heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  was  1 694,  thus  relate,  and  of  which 
Dr  Pemberton  fives  the  like  account,  and  somewhat 
more  fully,  in  toe  preface  to  his  explication  of  his  phi- 
losophy. It  was  this :  an  inclination  came  into  Sir 
Isaac's  mind  to  try  whether  the  same  power  did  not 
keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
jectile velocity,  which  he  knew  always  tended  to 
go  along  a  straight  line  the  tangent  of  that  orbit, 
iriiieh  makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  willi  us 


fell  downward,  and  which  we  call  grarity  t  taking 
this  poetulatum,  which  had  been  thought  of  before^ 
that  such  power  might  decrease  in  a  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre.  Upon 
Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  degree  of  a 

Seat  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  whence  a  degree  at 
e  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  determintd  alsO| 
to  be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the 
ffross  measures  then  in  use,  he  was  in  some  degree 
disappointed ;  and  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  measured  by  the  versed  sines  at  thai 
oibit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  was  to 
be  expected  had  it  been  the  power  of  grarity  alone 
by  which  the  moon  was  there  mfluenccd.  Upon  this 
disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  that 
this  power  was  partly  that  of  gr»rity  and  partly  thai 
of  Cartesins's  vortices,  he  threw  aside  the  paper  of 
his  calculation,  and  went  to  other  studies.  However, 
some  time  afterward,  when  Monsieur  Picart  had 
much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  found 
that  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  was  sixty-nine  and  a- 
half  such  miles.  Sir  Isaac,  in  tuning  over  some  of  hit 
former  papers,  lighted  upon  this  old  imperfect  adcul»- 
tion,  and,  correcting  his  former  error,  discovered  that 
this  power,  at  the  true  correct  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  the  earth's  centre^ 
as  did  the  common  power  of  grarity  with  us,  but  was 
exactly  of  the  right  quantity ;  and  that  if  a  stone 
was  carried  up  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixty  semi-diameten 
of  the  earth,  and  let  fall  downward  by  its  gravity, 
and  the  moon's  own  menstrual  motion  was  stopped, 
and  she  was  let  fell  by  that  power  which  before  re- 
tained her  in  her  orbit,  they  would  exactly  fall  to- 
wards the  same  point,  and  with  the  same  velocity : 
which  was  therefore  no  other  power  than  that  of 
gmvity.  And  since  that  power  appeared  to  extend  as 
far  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240^000  miles, 
it  was  but  natural,  or  rather  necessary,  to  suppose 
it  might  reach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c.,  the  same 
distance,  with  the  same  dimmution,  according  to  the 
s<piares  of  such  distances  perpetually :  whidi  nnUe 
disooveiy  proved  the  happy  occasion  of  the  inventidi 
of  the  wonderful  Newtonian  philosophy. 


DB  FHIUP  IM)IDDBIDO& 

Dr  Phiup  Doddhidgb,  a  distinguished  noocon- 
formist  divine  and  author,  was  bom  in  London,  Juna 
26,  1702.    His  grandfather  had  been  ejected  firom 

of  Wiformify  fi^^W^Sfik  iiL?S!*!!?^  *»y  ^J_  ^ 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  German,  who  had  ftsd  £nxn  Prague  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Bohemia, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  tiie  Elector  Pala- 
tine, when  to  abjure  or  emigrate  were  the  only  altei^ 
natives.  The  pious  parents  of  I>oddridge  early  in* 
structed  him  in  religious  knoiriedge.  *  I  have  heard 
him  relate,'  says  his  biographer,  Mr  Job  Orton, 
'  that  his  mother  taught  hun  the  history  of  tlie  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  before  he  ooald  read,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  in  the 
room  where  they  commonly  sat ;  and  her  wise  and 
pious  reflections  upon  the  stories  there  represented 
were  the  means  of  making  some  good  impressions 
upoD  his  heart,  which  never  wore  out ;  and  there- 
fore this  method  of  instructioo  he  frequently  recom- 
mended to  parents.'  In  1712,  Doddridge  was  soil 
to  school  at  Kingston-up(m-Thames  {  but  both  hit 
parents  dying  within  three  years  afterwards,  he  waa 
removed  to  8t  Albans,  and  whilst  there,  was  solemnly 
admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  member  of  tlie 
nonconforming  congregation.  His  religious  im- 
pressions were  ardent  and  sincere;  and  when,  in 
1718,  the  Dudiev  of  Bedfixd  made  him  an  offer  to 
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edncAte  liim  for  the  miniftry  in  the  church  of 
England,  Doddridae  dedioed,  ih)in  conscientioiis 
•cruples,  to  aTail  nimself  of  this  advantage.  A 
generous  fnend,  Dr  Clarke  of  St  Albans,  now  stepped 
Ibrward  to  patronise  the  studious  3'outh.  and  in  1719 
he  was  placed  at  an  academy  estaUtshed  at  Kib- 
worth«  Leicestershire,  for  the  education  of  dissenters. 
Here  he  resided  three  years,  pursuing  his  studies  for 
the  ministry,  and  cultiTating  a  taste  for  elegant  litera- 
ture. To  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
with  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Doddridge  writes 
in  the  following  happy  strain : — ^  Here  I  stick  dose 
to  those  delightAil  studies  which  a  favourable  pn>- 
Tidence  has  made  the  business  of  my  life.  One  day 
passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only  know  that  it 
pesseth  pleasantly  with  me.  As  fbr  the  world  about 
me,  I  have  very  little  concern  with  it  I  live  almost 
Uke  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in 
tiie  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber ; 
yet  I  live  like  a  prince — not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty;  master  of  mv 
books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  1  hope  I  may  adcl, 
master  of  mysell  I  can  willingly  give  up  the 
charms  of  London,  ^e  luxury,  the  company,  the 
popularity  of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rational 
employment  and  self-approbation :  retired  from  ap- 
plause and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and 
the  destructive  baits  of  avarice  and  ambition.  So 
that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune, 
you  should  congratulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happi- 
ness, tlmt  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  village,  see- 
ing it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the 
roost  important  purposes  of  devotion  and  philo- 
sophy, and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  usefulness  too.'  The 
obiscure  village  had  also  further  attractions.  It 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  lX>ddridge  (pub 
lished  by  his  great-grandson  in  1829),  that  the  young 
divine  was  of  a  susceptible  ti'mperament,  and  was 
generally  in  love  with  some  fair  one  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and 
lively  intcn'hange  of  letters.  The  levity  or  gaiety 
of  some  of  these  epistles  is  remarkable  in  one  of  so 
staid  and  devout  a  public  character.  His  style  is 
always  excellent — correct,  and  play  Ail  like  that  of 
Cow  per,  and  interesting  from  the  very  egotism  and 
carelessness  of  tlie  writer.  To  one  of  his  female 
correspondents  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

*  Vou  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we 
have  it  in  perfection.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning 
with  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
the  lowing  of  kine,  1^  bleating  of  slieep,  and,  to 
eomplete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and 
neighing  of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant 
garden  and  orchard,  and  a  fine  arbour  under  some 
tall  shady  limes,  that  fbrm  a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of 
which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  dty,  you  may  per- 
haps catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola 
of  St  PauFs.  And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  laiige  space  which  we  call  a  wilder- 
ness, and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex 
tremely.  llie  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a 
brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there 
are  two  large  flsh-p^ids  at  one  end :  both  the  ponds 
and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with  willows;  and 
there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
tides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at 
tonvenient  distaAJces.  This  is  the  nursery  of  our 
lambs  and  calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
he  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  genatdty  spend 
the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun. 
When  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  tiie  prospect  in- 
spire a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I 
am  sometintes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate 
beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  Hke  Adam  in  Phradise ; 
and  it  is  my  only  miMbrtnne  that  I  want  an  Evc^ 


and  have  none  but  the  bbrds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  for  my  companions.' 

To  another  lady,  whom  he  styles  '  aunt.'  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  complimentary  efiusion,  mora 
like  the  epistle  of  a  cavalier  poet  than  of  a  noncon- 
formist preacher : — 

'  You  see,  madam,  X  treat  you  with  rustic  simpli- 
city, and  perhaps  talk  more  like  an  uncle  than  a 
nephew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  because  it  may  possibly 
disoblige.  In  short,  madam,  I  will  tell  you  roundly, 
that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  cannot  bear  to  hear 
a  word  in  her  own  commendation,  she  must  rather 
resolve  to  go  out  of  the  world,  or  not  attend  to  sny- 
thing  that  is  said  in  it.  And  if  you  are  determined 
to  indulge  this  unaccountable  humour,  depend  upon 
it,  that  with  a  thousand  excellent  qualities  and 
agreeable  accomplishments,  you  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  creaturea  in  tlie  world.  I  assure  yoa, 
madam,  you  will  meet  with  affliction  every  day  of 
your  life.  Tou  firown  when  a  home-bred  unthink- 
ing boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  enteHained 
with  your  letters.  Surely  you  are  in  a  downright 
rage  whenever  you  converse  with  gentlemen  of  re- 
fliwd  taste  and  solid  judgment ;  for  I  am  sure,  let 
them  be  ever  so  much  upon  their  guard,  they  cannot 
forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  prudence,  and  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  am 
afraid  to  name,  although  even  1  can  dimly  perceive 
them :  or,  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to 
talk  of  them  to  your  &oe,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  aunt!  I  pn>fess  I 
pity  yon ;  and  if  I  did  but  know  anv  one  circum- 
stance of  your  character  that  was  a  little  defective, 
I  would  be  sure  to  expatiate  upon  it  out  of  pun 
good  nature.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  delivered  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Doddridge  became  a  marked  preacher  among 
the  dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congrega- 
tiona  In  1729  he  settled  at  Northampton,  and  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  zeaL 
Here  he  undertook  to  receive  pupils,  and  was  so 
successful,  that  in  a  few  years  he  engaged  an  assit- 
tant>  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  hit 
absence.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1780, 
when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Meaiu  of  i?s- 
viving  the  DUaenting  Interest,  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  practicid  religious 
works.  His  Sermone  on  the  Education  of  Chudrtn 
(1732),  Sermone  to  Young  People  (1735^  and  Ten 
Sermotu  on  the  Power  and  Grace  of  Christ,  and  th§ 
Eoidenceeo/hit  Gloriotte  Goepel  (17S6).  were  all  wdl 
received  by  the  public  In  1741  appoired  his  Prae^ 
tical  Discxntrees  on  Regeneration,  ard  in  1745  7^ 
Bise  and  Progreea  oflUligion  in  the  SouL  llic  latter 
forms  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christiaii 
experience  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  same  nature.  In  1747  appeared  his  stiU 
popular  work.  Some  Remarkable  Pasmtgeu  in  the  L^fe 
of  ColonelJamee  Gardiner,  trho  was  slain  by  the  Rebeh 
at  the  Battle  of  Prestanpans,  Sept  21,  1745.  Gardiner 
was  a  brave  Scottish  ofllcer,  who  hsd  served  with 
distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  on  his  embassy  to  Paris. 
From  a  gay  libertine  life  he  was  suddenly  converted 
to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  supernatural  interference,  namely,  a  visible  re- 
presentation of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  blaze  of  light,  and  accom- 
panied hy  a  declaration  of  the  words,  *  Oh,  shmert 
did  I  suffer  this  (br  thee,  and  are  these  tlie  returner 
From  the  period  of  this  vision  till  his  death,  twenty- 
tix  yeart  afterwards,  Colonel  Gardiner  majntataied 
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the  life  and  character  of  a  rinoere  and  sealoui  Chru- 
tiui,  united  with  that  of  an  Intrepid  and  actire 
.officer.  Besides  seTeral  single  sermons  and  charges 
delivered  at  the  oidinatioii  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
Dr  Doddridge  publis|ied  an  elaborate  work,  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  study,  entitled  Tke  Famify  Expo- 
titor^  Omtainma  a  Vernom  and  ParoDhrtue  of  the  New 
Tettamenl,  with  CriHeal  Aotet,  and  a  Praetieai  im- 
nrovement  of  each  Section,  This  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  was  reo^red  with  the  greatest 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  sereral  languages.  Doddridge  con- 
tinued his  nsefiil  and  laborious  lilb  at  Northampton 
for  many  years;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was, 
in  1751,  adrised  to  remoTe  to  a  warmer  climate  for 
the  winter.  The  generosity  of  his  friends  supplied 
ample  fhnds  for  his  stay  abroad,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  sailed  flrom  Falmouth  for  LiaboiL 
He  arrired  there  on  the  Slst  of  October,  but  sur- 
Tired  only  five  days,  dyins  October  26,  1751.  The 
■olid  learning,  unquestionea  piety,  and  truly  Catholic 
liberality  and  benerolence  of  Dr  Doddridge,  secured 
Ibr  him  the  warm  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  all  sects.  He  heartily  wished  and 
grayed  for  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and 
longed  for  the  happy  time  when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*the  question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
lawfully  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  lawfblly 
dispute,  but  on  the  one  side  what  we  may  waive,  and 
on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  tenderness  and  resj^ect,  without  dis- 
pleasing our  common  Lord,  and  injuring  that  great 
cause  of  original  Christianity  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed us  to  guard.'  As  an  author,  the  reputation 
of  Dcxidridge  depends  chiefly  on  his  '  Family  Expo- 
sitor,* to  which  the  only  oYjection  that  has  been 
urgeil,  is  the  occasional  redundance  of  some  of  his 
paraphrases.  His  interpretation  of  particular  texts 
and  pMsages  may  also  be  rariously  judged  of;  but 
the  solid  Teaming  and  research  of  the  author,  his 
critical  acuteness,  and  the  persuasive  earnestness  of 
his  practical  reflections,  render  the  work  altogether 
an  honour  to  English  theological  literature.  Dr 
Doddridge  was  author  of  what  Johnson  calls  *  one 
of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.' 
The  subject  is  his  family  motto,  '  Dum  vivimus 
▼ivamus,'  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  not 
Tery  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine,  but  he  para- 
phraaed  it  thus:— 

Live  while  vou  live,  the  micwt  would  say, 
And  seise  ths  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Lire  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  crieS| 
And  give  to  Ood  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Ix>rd,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  lire  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Our  specimens  of  Doddridge  are  ezdusiTely  flrom 
his  letters. 

IThe  Damgenm  lUmm  tfa  Ikm^hler.J 
[Wiltton  ftom  NorthsmQCoii,  Aogwi  1740,  to  Mn  DoddrMfB^]] 

When  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  immisdiatol^  after  tlie  short 
prayer  with  which  you  know  we  begin  fiunily  worship, 
Mrs  Wilson  (who  has  indeed  showed  a  most  prudent 
and  tender  care  of  the  children,  and  managed  her 
trust  very  well  durinc  your  absence)  came  to  me  in 
tears,  and  told  me  Uiat  Mr  Knott  wanted  to  speak 
with  me  :  I  immediatoly  guessed  his  eirand,  especially 
when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he 
eould  scarcely  utter  it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my 
child  were  dead  t  He  told  me  she  was  yet  alive,  but 
that  the  doctor  had  hardly  anv  hopes  at  all,  for  she 
was  seised  at  two  in  the  monung  with  a  rMUinsss^ 


which  was  attended  with  convulsionn.  N  o  one,  my  d«w , 
can  judge  so  well  as  yourself  what  I  must  feel  on  such 
an  occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as  I  had  jii!*t  before  done 
in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
love  and  care  of  Ood,  and  a  calm  sweet  resignation  to 
his  will,  though  the  suiprise  of  the  news  was  almost 
as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seized  in  full  health ; 
for  eveiybody  before  told  me  she  was  quito  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  way.  I  had  now  no  refuge  but  prayer, 
in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told 
them  the  story,  showed  how  much  they  were  disposed 
to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  me  Mr  Clark's  book  of 
the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  qaite  forgotten  it, 
vet  so  it  happened  that  I  had  left  off,  the  Sabbath 
before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixty-fifth'  page,  so  that  the  fresh  words 
which  came  in  course  to  be  read  were  MatL  zxi.  22; 
'  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,  you  shall  receive  ;  the  next,  '  If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  ;'  then  followed, 
*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  ffive  it  you  f  '  Ask  and  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full ;'  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  mv  name 
that  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son  ;'  *  If  ye  ask  anything  in  mv  name  I  will  do  it  f 
and  at  last,  '  The  prayer  of  fsith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shul  raise  him  up.'  These  scriptures 
falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  m  my 
way,  at  that  moment  and  thus  directly  following  each 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  transcribed  them, 
struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly  ;  and  I 
felt  great  encouragonent  earnestly  to  plead  them  in 
prayer,  with  a  veiT  firm  persuasion  that,  one  way  or 
another,  Ood  would  make  this  a  very  teaching  di^ 
cumstance  to  me  and  the  family.  Then  Mr  Bunyaa 
came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  matter  of  conscience  to  me  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor,  though  I  left 
the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  in 
him  alone.  I  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  lines  which  I 
hope  you  received  b^  the  last  post,  and  renewed  my 
applications  to  Ood  in  secret,  reviewing  the  promises 
which  had  so  much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the 
family,  when  those  words,  '  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,'  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been 
from  the  very  mouth  of  Ood  himself ;  so  that  I  could 
not  forbear  replying,  before  I  was  well  aware,  'then 
it  ehail ;'  and  1  was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  that 
penetrating  sense  of  God's  almighty  power,  and  with 
that  confidence  in  his  love,  whi^  I  think  I  never  had 
befMO  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  I  thought  I  then  ftlt 
myself  much  more  desirous  that  the  child  might  be 
spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  from  this  ill* 
ness,  as  in  answer  to  prater,  than  <m  account  of  her 
recovery  simply,  and  m  itself,  or  of  my  own  eigoy* 
ment  of  her.  I  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  you,  my 
dear,  because  it  seems  to  me  something  of  a  sincular 
exnerience.  While  I  was  thus  emplo^jred,  with  an 
araour  of  soul  which,  had  it  long  continued,  would 
have  weakened  and  exhausted  my  spirits  extremely, 
I  was  told  that  a  ^tleman  wantM  me  :  this  grieved 
me  exceedingly,  till  I  found  it  was  Mr  Huttou,  now 
of  the  Moravian  church,  whose  Christian  exhortations 
and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  me.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  *  God's  will  concerning  you  is, 
that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  times,  and  in  all  ei^ 
cumstanoes ;  and  particularlv  now,  in  this  dreum- 
stance ;  happy  in  your  child's  life,  happv  in  ito  health, 
happy  in  its  sickness,  happv  in  its  death,  happ^r  in  its 
resurrsction  I'  He  piomised  to  go  and  pray  for  it,  and 
said  he  had  known  great  emts  attendxqg  such  n 
method. 

So  it  was,  that  from  that  hour  the  child  began  to 
mend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  b^  him  that  evenings 
and  by  Mx  Offley  yesterday  morning.    I  cannot  pn^ 
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tend  to  atkj  thai'  I  am  aHond  the  will  recorer ;  Imt 
I  am  foil/  penoaded,  thai  if  the  does  not,  Ood  will 
make  her  death  a  bleaung  io  ni ;  and  I  think  ihe 
will  be  spared. 

iJfftqm  Dev9tiomiol  Fedim^  qf  Doddndgt.1 


[To  Mn  Doddridge,  tnm,  Nofthaoiptoii,  October  1741:] 

I  hope,  mj  dear,  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
tell  70U  that  I  am,  whai  I  hardly  thought  it  poasible, 
without  a  miracle,  that  I  ehonld  hare  been,  reiy 
easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days  begin,  paie, 
and  end  in  pleaiure,  and  eeem  short  because  they  are 
80  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but 
really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  God 
on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of 
many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you  ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  retuni, 
or  indeed  about  anything  else.  And  the  i^pason,  the 
great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  hare  more  of  the 
presence  of  Ood  with  me  than  I  remember  erer  to 
nare  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life.  He  en- 
ables me  to  lire  for  him,  and  to  lire  with  him. 
When  I  awake  in  the  mominc,  which  is  always  be- 
fore it  is  light,  I  address  myself  to  him,  and  conyerse 
with  him,  spcask  to  him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  haye  often  more 
delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I 
hare  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeSu^f  my 
life.  He  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  qecret,  in  family 
dcTotions.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleasant  to  com- 
pose, pleasant  to  conyerse  with  my  friends  at  home  ; 
pleasant  to  yisit  those  abroad — ^the  poor,  the  sick  ; 
pleasant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which 
any  good  can  be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  poor  souls,  of  which  some  are  thirsting 
for  iC  *nd  others  dying  without  it ;  pleasant  in  the 
week  day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is ; 
but,  oh  I  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how 
near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through 
this  wilderness,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  tnim  earth  to 
heayen. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  dieumstanoes,  pausing  a 
little,  and  considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just 
at  this  time  arises,  and  whether  it  tends.  Whether 
God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for 
which  tills  is  to  {owpare  me ;  whe»er  he  is  shortly 
about  to  remoye  me  nom  the  earth,  and  so  is  giying 
me  more  sensible  prelibations  of  heayen,  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar 
■arrices  by  me  just  at  this  time,  which  many  other 
cirenmstauces  \nA  me  sometimes  to  hope ;  or  whether 
it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compas- 
sion to  that  distress  whidi  I  must  otherwise  haye  felt 
in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  io  me^  and  was  neyer  more  sensibly  dear 
to  me  tum  now  he  is  pleased  to  fayour  me  with  this 
iearhmg  experience  ;  in  oonsequence  of  which,  I  fteely 
own  I  am  less  afraid  than  eyw  of  any  ereni  thai  can 
possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
neart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  eoyenant 
loye.  I  will  muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is 
fBOigh,  the  efiect  is  so  blessed. 

[FMuUartJoii  df  Sdigwm  OpmixmM^ 
CAddiMMd,  Nofemb«  1711,  to  the  Rey.  Mr  Bonnes] 

Had  the  letter  which  I  reoetyed  from  you  so  many 
months  ago  been  merely  an  address  of  common  friend- 
diip,  I  hope  no  hnny  of  buriness  would  haye  led  me 
to  delay  so  long  the  answer  which  dyili^  and  grati- 
tude would  in  tiiat  case  haye  required ;  or  had  it  been 
io  request  any  serrice  in  my  power  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
•■7  of  your  nunJlj  or  ftlsDd%  I  would  not  willia^y 


haye  neglected  it  so  many  days  or  bouts :  but  when 
it  contained  nothing  material,  except  an  unkind  in* 
sinuation,  that  you  esteemed  me  a  dishonest  man,  who^ 
out  of  a  design  to  please  a  party,  had  written  what  he 
did  not  belieye,  or,  as  you  thought  fit  to  express 
yourself,  had  *  trimmed  it  a  little  with  the  gonpel  of 
Christ,'  I  thought  all  that  was  necessary,  after  having 
fully  satisfied  my  own  conscience  on  thai  head,  whicl^ 
I  bless  God,  I  yery  easily  did,  was  to  forgire  and  pray 
fbr  the  mistaken  brother  who  had  done  me  the  injury, 
and  to  endeayour  to  foieet  it,  by  tuning  my  thoughts 
to  some  more  pleasant,  important,  and  useful  subject. 
I  imagined,  sir,  that  for  me  to  giye  you  an  assurance 
under  my  hand  that  I  meant  honestly,  would  ftigniff 
yeiy  little,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  already  belieye 
it ;  and  as  I  had  little  particular  to  say  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  you  referred,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  send  you  a  bare  confession  of  my  faith, 
and  quite  burdensome  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  and 
examination  of  arguments  which  haye  on  one  side  and 
the  other  been  so  often  discussed,  and  of  which  the 
world  has  of  late  years  been  so  thoroughly  satiated. 

On  this  account,  sir,  I  threw  aside  the  beginning  of 
a  long  letter,  which  I  had  prepared  in  answer  io 
yours,  and  with  it  your  letter  itself;  and  I  belieye  I 
may  safely  say,  seyeral  weeks  and  months  haye 
passed  in  which  I  haye  not  once  recollected  anything 
relating  to  this  affair.  But  I  hare  since  been  cer- 
tainly informed  that  you,  interpreting  my  silence  as 
an  acbiowledgment  of  the  justice  of  your  charge, 
haye  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  of  your 
firiends,  who  hare  been  industrious  to  propagate  them 
far  and  near !  This  is  a  &ct  which,  had  it  not  been 
exceedingly  well  attested,  I  should  not  have  believed ; 
but  as  I  find  it  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  expostu- 
late with  you  upon  it,  which,  in  present  CTrcurostances, 
I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  justice  to  myself,  but,  on 
the  whole,  kindness  and  respect  for  you. 

Though  it  was  unkind  readily  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picions you  express,  I  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
your  acquainting  me  with  them ;  but  on  what  ima- 
ginable humane  or  Christian  principle  could  you 
communicate  such  a  letter,  and  grant  copies  of  it  t 
With  what  purpose  could  it  be  done,  but  with  a 
design  of  asper^ng  my  character  1  and  to  what  pur- 
pose could  you  desire  my  character  to  be  reproached  t 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intending  tne  honour 
of  Ood  and  the  good  of  souls,  by  my  vanous  labours 
of  one  kind  and  another — so  sure  of  it,  that  you  will 
venture  to  maintain  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  before  tha 
throne  of  Ood,  thai  I  was  a  person  w^om  it  was  your 
duty  to  endeavour  to  discredit  1  for,  considering  me 
as  a  Christian,  a  minister,  and  a  tutor,  it  could  not 
be  merely  an  indififerent  action ;  nay,  considering  ma 
as  a  man,  if  it  was  not  a  du^,  it  was  a  crimel 

I  will  do  you  the  justice^  sir,  to  suppose  you  hav» 
really  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  I  mean  other- 
wise than  I  write ;  but  let  me  ask,  what  reason  hava 
you  for  thai  opinion  f  Is  it  because  you  cannot  think 
me  a  downrigni  fool,  and  conclude  that  every  one 
who  is  not  must  be  of  your  opinion,  and  is  a  knave  if 
he  does  not  declare  thai  he  is  so  t  or  is  it  from  any- 
thing particular  which  you  apprdiend  you  know  of 
my  sentiments  contrary  io  what  m^  writings  declare  t 
He  that  searches  my  heart,  is  witness  thai  whai  I 
wrote  on  the  very  passage  you  except  against,  I  wrote 
as  what  appeared  io  me  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
most  subservient  io  the  purposes  of  His  glory  and  ihe 
edification  of  my  readers ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it  in  a  second  edition,  if  I  should  reprint  my  Exposi- 
tion, though  I  had  infinitely  rather  the  book  should 
perish  than  advance  anythmg  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  and  subvenive  to  the  souls  of  men.  I 
guard  against  apprehending  Christ  to  be  a  mere  cren* 
iozei  or  another  God,  iniSiior  io  the  Father,  or  oa* 
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•Tdin»te  with  Him.  And  joa  will  mainUtn  thai  I 
believe  him  to  be  fo;  from  whcnoe,  sir,  does  jonr 
eridence  of  that  »!■«  I  If  from  my  writing  I  ap- 
prehend it  must  be  in  eo&se(|ueDce  of  some  inference 
you  draw  from  them,  of  laying  any  just  foundation 
for  which  I  am  not  at  preiient  aware ;  nor  did  I  ever 
intend,  I  am  sure,  to  say  or  intimate  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  from  report,  I  must  caution  you  against 
rashly  beliering  such  reports.  I  hare  heard  some 
■tories  of  me,  echoed  back  from  your  neighbourhood, 
which  God  knows  to  be  as  false  as  if  I  had  been  re- 
ported to  hare  asserted  the  dirine  authority  of  the 
Alcoran  1  or  to  have  written  Hobbe's  Leviathan ;  and 
I  can  account  for  them  in  no  other  way  than  hw  sup- 
poeing,  either  that  coming  through  several  hands, 
•very  one  mistook  a  little,  or  else  that  some  people 
have  such  vivid  dreams,  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
them  from  lealities,  and  so  report  them  as  facts; 
though  how  to  account  for  their  propagating  such 
reports  so  lealously,  on  any  principles  of  Christianity 
or  common  humanity,  especially  considering  how  tkt 
I  am  from  having  offered  them  any  personal  iiguiy, 
would  amaae  me,  if  I  did  not  know  how  tMxpaartjf  seal 
debases  the  undeistandingi  of  those  who  in  other 
matters  are  wise  and  £o<^.  All  I  shall  add  with 
R^rd  to  sucJi  peivons  is,  that  I  pray  Ood  this  evil 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  chaige. 

1  have  seriously  reflected  with  myself,  whence  it 
diould  come  that  such  suspicions  should  arise  of  my 
being  in  what  is  generally  called  the  Arian  scheme, 
and  the  chi^  causes  I  can  disoorer  are  these  two  : 
my  not  seeing  the  aiguments  which  some  of  my 
brethren  have  seen  against  it  in  some  disputed  texts, 
and  my  tenderness  and  regard  to  those  who,  I  have 
reason  to  Jwlifive,  do  espouse  it,  and  whom  I  dare  not 
In  conscience  raise  a  popular  cry  against !  Nor  am  I 
at  all  fond  of  urging  the  controversy,  lest  it  should 
divide  churches,  and  drive  some  who  are  wavering, 
as  indeed  I  myself  once  was,  to  an  extremity  to  which 
I  should  be  sony  to  see  such  worthy  persons,  as  some 
of  them  are,  reduced. 

Permit  roe,  sir,  on  so  natural  an  occasion,  to  con- 
clude with  expreesing  the  pleasure  with  which  I  have 
heard  that  you  of  late  have  turned  ^our  preaching 
from  a  controveisial  to  a  more  practical  and  useful 
strain.  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  it  is  a  manner  of  using 
the  great  talents  which  God  has  given  ^ou,  which 
will  turn  to  the  most  valuable  account  with  respect 
to  yourself  and  your  flock  ;  and  if  you  would  please 
to  add  another  labour  of  love,  by  endeavouring  to 
convince  some  who  may  oe  more  (»>cn  to  the  oonvic> 
tion  from  you  thMi  from  others,  that  Christian  can- 
dour does  not  consist  in  judging  the  hearts  of  their 
brethren,  or  virulently  declaring  aguust  their  supposed 
bigotry,  it  would  be  a  very  important  charity  to  them, 
and  a  favour  to,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  your  very 
■iSectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

P.  PODDBIDQB. 

P.  S. — I  heartily  pray  that  God  may  conlirm  your 
health,  and  direct  and  prosper  all  your  labours,  fat 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  tne  Oonel  of  his  Son. 

The  multiplicity  of  my  bvnness  has  obliged  me  to 
write  this  with  so  many  iniermptions,  that  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  inaocnrBcies  it  may  wwitain  My 
meaning  1  am  mn  is  good,  and^  I  hope,  intelligible ; 


and  I  am  heartily  willing  that,  with  what  iimissuh  I 
mete,  it  may  be  ineasured  to  me  again. 

DR  VriUJAM  NICOL80N — ^DR  MATTHEW  TIMDAIr^ 
DR  HUMPHREY  PEI]>EADZ. 

Dr  Wiluam  KicoLsoir  (1655-17X7),  sncoeMivdly 
bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Londonderry,  and  lastly 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  a  learned  antiquary  and 
investigator  of  our  CArly  records.  He  published 
HiMtorical  Librarie$  of  JSnghnd,  Scotland^  and  Ire^ 
land  (collected  into  one  volume,  in  1776),  being  a 
detailed  catalogue  or  list  of  books  and  manuscripts 
referrine  to  the  history  of  each  nation,  lie  also 
wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Border  Laws^  A  Trmtise  on 
As  Laws  of  the  Angh-Saxons^  and  A  Descnptiom 
of  Paiand  and  Denmark,  The  only  professional 
works  of  Dr  Nioolson  are  a  preface  to  Chamber- 
layne's  Polyglott  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some 
able  pamphlets  on  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

Dr  Matthew  Timdal  (1657-1733)  was  a  zealoof 
controversialist,  in  times  when  controversy  vss  por^ 
sued  with  much  keenness  by  men  fitted  for  higher 
duties.  His  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
priestly  power,  but  he  ended  in  opposing  Chris- 
tianity itself;  and  Paine  and  other  later  writers 
against  revelation,  have  drawn  some  at  tlieir  wea> 
pons  from  the  armoury  of  Tindal.  Like  Dryden, 
and  many  others,  Tindu  embraced  the  Koman  (Ca- 
tholic religion  when  it  became  fashionable  in  thus 
court  of  James  IL;  but  he  abjured  it  in  1687,  and 
afterwards  became  an  advocate  under  William  III,, 
fivm  whopi  he  received  a  pension  of  £200  per 
annum.  He  wrote  several  pcditical  and  theological 
tracts,  bat  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
is  entitled  Ckristiamity  as  Oid  as  the  Creatum,  or  thg 
Gospel  a  Befmbticatwn  of  ths  BeUgion  <(f  Nature, 
The  tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  discredit  r^ 
vealed  religion:  it  was  answered  by  Waterlandi 
and  Tindal  replied  by  reiterating  his  former  state- 
ments and  arguments.  He  wrote  a  second  volume 
to  this  work  sliortly  before  his  death,  bat  l>r  Gib- 
son, the  bishop  of  London,  inteHbred,  and  prevented 
ite  publication.  Tindal  left  a  legacy  of  £2000  to 
SttStaoe  Budgell,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, and  it  was  reported  that  Budgell  had  assisted 
in  his  friend's  work  against  Christianity.  Tindal'e 
nephew  was  author  of  a  continoation  of  fiapin'e 
Histonr  of  England. 

Dr  Humphrey  PRiDBAi7z(l648-l7S4)wasaat]nr 
of  a  still  popular  and  valoable  work,  tlie  Cmmtsmm 
«r  ^  HislUHj  of  th§  Old  and  New  Teslumemi,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1715,  and  the 
second  in  1717.  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Mahtmmt 
(1697),  Direetiens  to  Churrhwardens  (1707),  and  A 
Treatm  am  TiYAet  (1710).  Pridennx's  'Connexioa' 
is  a  work  of  great  research,  connecting  the  Old  witii 
the  New  Testament  by  a  luminous  historical  snm- 
maiy.  Few  books  have  had  a  greater  cinrulatieii, 
and  it  is  invaluable  to  all  students  of  divinity.  Its 
author  was  highly  respected  for  hUi  learning  vid 
piety.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  at  one 
time  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ-Church,  Oxfiird. 
His  extensive  library  of  oriental  books  has  been 
preserved  in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge^  to  which 
it  was  presented  by  himselC 
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